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PREFACE. 


It  the  close  of  an  internal  war  fonns  the  most  critical  moment  in  the  career 
of  a nation,  especially  when  that  war  has  involved  the  nature  and  existence  of 
the  institutions  of  a countrj',  then  there  can  be  no  period  so  important  to  the 
ixx>ple  of  the  United  States  as  that  of  the  years  which  intervene  until  a final 
settlement  of  all  difficulties  with  the  Southern  States.  This  period  is  the  more 
highly  important  here,  as  it  includes  circumstance-s  without  a parallel  in  the 
previous  history  of  mankind.  The  sudden  emancipation  of  four  millions  of 
slaves  of  another  race  of  men,  their  immediate  investment  with  civil  rights, 
their  rapid  elevation  to  the  dignity  and  power  of  coequals  in  the  Government 
with  their  former  masters,  is  a problem  full  of  intense  interest  in  every  step  of 
its  solution.  In  this  view  the  present  volume  of  the  Annual  Ctclop.edia  con- 
tains all  the  measures  proposed  or  adopted  in  Congress  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Union;  the  reports  and  debates  on  those  measures;  the  views  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  Government ; the  conflict  of  opinion  between  the 
President  and  Congress,  and  the  respective  measures  adopted  by  each ; the 
change  in  tlic  condition  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  arising  from  their 
new  civil  and  {mlitical  relations,  together  with  all  those  events  which  illustrate 
the  history  of  this  national  crisis. 

Scarcely  less  important  were  the  events  in  Europe,  whicli  have  so  changed 
the  political  aspect  of  the  western  portion  of  that  continent,  and  forebode  mo- 
mentous results  in  the  futm-e.  The  difficulties  between  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Prussia,  are  explained  in  these  pages,  with  the  details  of  their  negotiations,  and 
the  military  operations  in  that  short  and  decisive  war,  accompanied  by  topo- 
graphical and  military  maps  and  illustrations.  The  destruction  of  the  old  Ger- 
man Union  by  the  secession  of  Prussia,  and  other  States,  and  the  formation  of  a 
northern  confederation  under  her  control  and  consolidation,  rcsidting  in  placing 
her  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  are  fully  narrated. 
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PREFACE. 


The  details  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  States  embrace  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Government ; with  the  practical  operation  of  its  systems  of 
taxation  ; its  currency  ; debt ; the  banks  ; commerce  and  agriculture  ; the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Southern  States  to  reorganize  their  civil  and  social  affairs ; the 
position  and  rights  allowed  to  the  freedinen,  with  the  practical  operation  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  ; the  various  political  conventions  of  the  year,  botli  national 
and  State ; the  acts  of  State  Legislatures ; the  results  of  elections  ; the  progress 
of  educational  and  charitable  institutions  under  the  care  of  the  State  govern- 
ments ; the  debts  and  resources  of  the  States,  and  all  tliose  facts  which  serve  to 
show  their  growth  and  development. 

The  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations,  as  presented  in 
its  diplomatic  correspondence,  is  noticed,  and  the  civU,  military,  and  commercial 
histor}'  of  all  the  states  of  Europe  and  South  America,  and  the  more  important 
kingdoms  of  Asia,  with  some  countries  of  Africa,  is  fully  brought  up. 

Tlie  progress  and  peculiar  features  and  effective  mode  of  treatment  of  those 
scourges  known  as  the  Asiatic  Cholera  and  Cattle  Disease,  are  carefully  de- 
scribed. 

The  advance  in  the  various  branches  of  physical  science,  with  the  new  ap- 
plications to  useful  purposes  which  have  been  developed,  have  been  extensively 
described. 

Geographical  explorations  were  eaniestly  continued  iu  all  quartcre  of  the 
globe,  and  the  discoveries  which  have  followed  are  fully  j)rescntod. 

The  record  of  Literature  is  fully  as  important  as  that  of  any  previous  year, 
and  the  works  published  have  been  extensively  noticed  under  the  various  classes 
to  which  they  belong. 

Nearly  all  the  religious  denominations  of  the  country,  with  an  account  of 
their  branches,  membership,  views  on  political  affairs,  and  the  progress  of  dis- 
tinctive opinions,  from  their  official  sonrecs,  are  carefully  noticed. 

A brief  tribute  has  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  deceased  persons  of  note 
in  every  department  of  society. 

All  important  documents,  messages,  orders,  treaties,  constitutions,  and  letter's 
from  official  persons,  have  been  inserted  entire. 
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ABYSSINIA,  a kinpdom  or  empire  in  East- 
ern Africa.  On  account  of  onr  little  acquaint- 
ance witL  this  country,  the  statements  on  its 
area  ami  population  widely  difler.  Brelim’a 
Geographitchta  Ja/triveh  (toI.  i.,  1800),  one  of 
the  best  authorities  on  population,  puts  down 
the  area  at  7,450  geographical  stiuare  miles  and 
tlie  population  at  3,000,000.  Dr.  KOjipell  {Jieite 
in  Almiinien,  1831-33,  Fraokfort,  1838)  esti- 
mates the  population  in  the  territory  from  12°  to 
16°  north  latitude,  and  from  87°  to  40“  east  lonp- 
tnde,  at  not  more  than  600,000  inhabitants ; and 
in  the  remainder  of  Abyssinia,  comprising  tli6 
western  provinces  of  Quara,  Madsha,  and  Agov, 
and  the  southern  provinces  of  Gndjam,  Dumot, 
Amliara,  and  liegemeder,  at  1,000,000,  thus 
giving  to  the  whole  of  Abyssinia  (with  tlio  ex- 
ception of  Shoa)  a population  of  1,. 500, 000, 
Tlic  province  of  Shoa  has,  according  to  the 
missionary  Dr.  Krapf,  one  of  the  best  writers 
on  this  country  (“  Travels,  Researches,  and  Mis- 
sionary habors  in  Eastern  Africa,”  London, 
1860),  about  1,000,000  inhabitants.  These 
statements,  taken  together,  and  the  natural  in- 
crease, indicate  a population  of  about  8,000,000. 
The  same  estimate  is  made  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  Massaja,  who  for  many  years 
lived  among  the  U-allas  {AnnaUt  de  In  Pr(^- 
gation  iU  In  Foi,  January,  1865).  According 
to  the  missionary  Isenberg  (AJeiwintcn,  Bonn, 
1804),  the  population  of  Abyssinia,  Shoa,  and 
the  country  between  7°  and  10‘  north  lat- 
itude and  86°  and  42°  cast  longitude,  amounts 
to  live  or  six  millions.  The  whole  Ethiopian 
plateau,  comprising  xVbyssdnia,  and  the  Sidama 
and  Galla  conntries,  has,  according  to  llussiya, 
1 2,000,000  of  people,  9,000,000  of  whom  are 
Sidamas  and  Gallns,  lids  statement  agrees 
with  that  of  Krapf,  according  to  which  the  Gal- 
las  number  from  six  to  eight  millions. 

Abyssinia  is  ruled  by  emperors,  who  are  suji- 
posed  to  bo  descended  from  King  Solomon  and 
VoL.  VI. — 1 


the  Queen  of  Sheba,  but  until  tlio  present  mon- 
arch seized  the  throne,  their  authority  was 
merely  nominal,  the  real  power  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  who 
gave  them  a formal  allegiance.  The  pnsent 
emperor,  Theodore,  succeeded  in  1856,  and  his 
attention  was  soon  directed  to  obtaining  rec- 
ognition and  friendly  interconrse  from  the 
power  which  holds  India,  and  has  established 
itself  in  the  neighboring  stronghold  of  Aden. 
A treaty  had,  therefore,  been  made  between 
Great  Britain  and  Abyssinia  so  long  ago  as 
1849,  and  it  was  ratided  in  1852.  In  this 
treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  each  state  should 
receive  ambassadors  from  the  other.  The  em- 
peror, desirous  to  strengthen  his  authority,  re- 
solved to  assert  the  rights  thus  assured  to  him : 
but,  unfortunately,  the  officer  who  represented 
British  interests  in  tlioso  regions  was  suddenly 
taken  away.  Sir.  Plowden  had  been  for  ra-any 
years  English  consul  at  Slassowah ; though  not 
an  accredited  agent  to  Abyssinia,  he  had  been 
intrusted  with  presents  for  the  people  in  au- 
Biority,  and  with  these  he  went  into  the  eonu- 
try,  where  ho  remained,  taking  part  in  a war 
which  broke  out  at  tlie  accession  of  Gio  present 
emperor,  and  thus  ingratialcd  himself  ex- 
tremely with  that  potentate. 

Mr.  Plowden  was  killed  in  1860,  and  Mr. 
Cameron  was  sent  from  some  other  Eastern 
po.st  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Cameron  arrived  in 
1862,  and  shortly  afterward  the  emperor  told 
him  that  he  desired  to  carry  out  the  treaty 
made  so  many  years  before.  Toward  the  end 
of  1862  ho  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  Queen 
Victoria,  requesting  permission  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  England.  This  letter  reached  London 
in  February,  1863,  and,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
was  left  unanswered.  Then  came  a quarrel  with 
a missionary,  Mr.  Stem,  who  had  committed  the 
unpardonable  offence  of  remonstrating  against 
the  flogging  to  death  of  two  interpreters. 
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The  emperor’s  wrath  appears  to  hare  been 
roused  at  these  and  perhaps  other  causes,  and 
within  a year  after  he  had  written  with  his 
own  hand  to  Queen  Victoria,  a'^king  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  pale  of  friendly  intercourse, 
ho  sent  a body  of  troops  to  the  mission- 
ary station,  seized  the  missionaries  and  Mr. 
Cameron  himself,  put  them  in  chains,  and  cast 
them  into  prison,  Mr.  Cameron  being  chained 
continually  to  an  Abyssinian  soldier.  This  was 
done  in  S'ovember,  1863,  and  from  that  time 
to  this  the  nnhappy  men  Iiave  been  in  confino- 
ment. 

AVith  the  consul  were  incarcerated  his  sec- 
retary Kernns,  his  servants  MoKelvic,  Makorer, 
Petro,  and  Bardel;  the  missionaries  Stem,  Ro- 
sentlml,  Flad,  Steiger,  and  Brandcia,  and  the  nat- 
ural-history collectors  Schiller  and  Essler.  Tliis 
outrage  against  British  subjects  produced  the 
greatest  excitement  in  England;  but  as  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Emperor  Tlieodoro  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  sea,  and  as  the  murderous  climate 
jmts  tlie  greatest  obstacle  to  tlie  success  of  an 
.T.rmod  expoilition,  it  was  deoin<*d  best  by  the 
English  Government  to  confine  its  eftbrts  in  be- 
half of  the  prisoners  to  diplonuicy. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year  1866  t!»e  Eng- 
lish Government  sent  Mr.  liassmn,  an  A.siatic  by 
Idrfh,  well  known  in  connection  with  ^fr.  Lay- 
ard's  discoveries,  and  at  that  time  holding  the 
office  of  assistant  to  the  British  resident  at  Aden, 
on  a special  mission  to  the  Ahys.sinian  empemr. 
Mr.  Kassam  started  from  Massowah  on  the 
15th  of  October,  with  forty  camel-loads  of  pres- 
ents to  the  emperor.  In  a letter  from  Mr. 
Rassnm,  dated  February  7,  1860,  it  was  an- 
nounced tlint  the  emperor  had  given  him  a 
magnificent  reception,  and  ordered  the  release 
of  all  the  prisoners.  The  fact  was  accordingly 
announceu  in  the  English  Parliament  by  Ix»rd 
Clarendon.  But  the  hope  thus  raised  was  soon 
to  be  disappointed.  AVhen  Mr.  Rassam  and  the 
other  pri.sonera  were  just  on  the  point  of  taking 
leave  of  the  emperor,  he  and  his  party  were  put 
under  arrest,  and  informed  that  they  were  to 
rem.'iin  in  the  country,  not  as  iirisomTs,  but  as 
‘‘state  guests,”  until  an  answer  could  bo  ob- 
tained to  a second  letter  which  the  emneror 
was  about  to  write  to  the  queen.  This  letter 
was  duly  indited,  in  a stylo  worthy  of  some 
Eusitauian  monarch  of  old,  heginiiing;  “In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
From  God’s  slave  and  His  crcatetl  being,  the 
hon  of  Darid,  the  son  of  Solomon,  the  king  of 
kings,  Theodore,”  etc.  Tlio  ostensible  reason 
assigned  for  tlie  detention  of  Mr.  Rossam  wjis 
to  consult  with  liim  in  what  way  the  friendly 
relations  of  the  English  and  Abyssinian  mon- 
archy might  best  be  extended.  Theodor, c’s  let- 
ter >vas  conveyed  to  England  by  Mr.  Flad,  the 
German  missionary,  who  wa.s  also  the  bearer  of 
.a  letter  from  Mr.  Kassam,  in  winch,  by  desire 
of  Theodore,  he  requested  that  English  artisans 
might  bo  sent  to  engage  in  the  Abyssinian  ser- 
vice. It  was  supposed  that  these  men  were 
required  more  as  hostages  than  as  artisans,  as 


the  emperor  dreaded  that  his  unjustifiable  con- 
duct toward  Consul  Cameron  and  his  associates 
would  bringdown  upon  him  the  vengeance  of 
the  Britisli  Government.  In  the  mean  time 
Consol  Cameron  and  those  who  were  impris- 
oned with  him  enjoyed  comparative  freedom; 
and  the  emperor,  whoso  fithil  and  suspicious 
temper  is  his  bane,  renewe<l  his  friendly  inter- 
course with  Mr.  Rassam  and  his  companions, 
looking  after  tlioir  comforts  personally,  and  en- 
deavoring to  relievo  the  pompous  monotony  of 
court  life  by  txiking  them  out  on  occasional 
shooting  excursions. 

On  August  25th,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stem,  one  of 
the  prisoners,  wrote  as  follows:  “Our  present 
more  rigorou.s  captivity  is  to  l>e  attribute  to  on 
alleged  rej)ort  that  English,  French,  and  Turk- 
ish troops  were  on  their  way  to  invado  Abys- 
sinia. Mr.  Rassam  protested  against  the  ve- 
racity of  this  statement ; nay,  every  one  of  us 
would  have  discredited  the  story  even  had  it 
been  confined  to  a mere  military  expedition. 
On  the  same  day  that  he  charged  the  British 
Government  with  duplicity,  he  also  reproached 
ino  with  the  stale  otfence  of  having  traduced 
his  character  by  throwing  doubts  on  his  linenl 
descent  from  Solomon.  1 tendered  my  wonted 
apology  for  this  of^-repeated  crime,  bat  his 
im^esty  said  ho  would  not  pardon  mo  till  I had 
atoned  for  the  sin  by  rendering  him  some  ser- 
vice. In  the  evening  of  tlie  same  day  he  mado 
fresh  profiers  of  his  fricndsliip  to  Mr.  Ra.«isAni, 
and  also  told  Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  particularly 
myself,  that  we  should  not  indulge  in  unpleas- 
ant surmlse-s  as  ho  had  nothing  against  us; 
and,  like  the  re.st  of  our  fellow -prisoners,  we 
drank  his  health  in  good  firoki,  provided  for 
that  purpose  from  the  royal  distillery.” 

Letters  from  Rev.  Mr.  Stern  and  Consul 
Cnmemn,  dated  September  15,  1866,  stated  tliat 
the  emperor  was  expected  at  Magdala  ftho 
]>laco  where  tlie  prisoners  wero  kept),  and  that 
a crisis  in  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  was  ap- 
proaching. Later  letters  (written  about  the 
beginuing  of  October)  were  received  by  Dr. 
Bekc,  a gentleman  wlio  has  long  resided  in 
Abyssinia,  understands  tlio  language  of  tiio 
country,  is  personally  acquainted  with  the 
(emperor),  and  ha.s  taken  a special  interest  in 
the  liberation  of  the  jirisoners,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  Messrs.  Roscntlial  and  McKelvio 
liad  been  allowed  to  remain  at  Gufiat;  that 
Messrs.  Kcrans  and  McKelvio  had  oflVretl  their 
services  to  the  emperor — those  of  (he  former 
having  been  rejected,  but  those  of  the  latter 
accepted;  and  that  Messrs.  Banlel,  Makerer, 
Steiger,  Brandeis,  E^ler,  and  Schiller,  had  also 
entered  the  emperor’s  service.  A full  account 
of  the  fate  of  tlio  prisoners  is  given  by  Dr. 
Beko,  in  his  tvork,  “The  English  Captives  in 
Abyssinia”  (London,  1866). 

Interesting  information  on  the  Emperor 
Theodore  is  containc<l  in  the  parliamentary 
papers  publisheii  by  (lie  English  Government. 
In  1855  Consul  Plowdon  sent  to  the  Foreign 
OfiSce  a report  in  winch,  after  referring  to  the 
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distracted  state  of  Abyssinia,  with  its  chiefs 
^nerally  at  variance  with  each  other,  ho  says: 
**  A remarkable  man  has  now  appearc<l,  wlio, 
nnder  the  title  of  King  Theo<loro,  lias  broken 
the  power  of  the  great  feudal  chiefs ; has  united 
the  whole  of  Northern  Abyssinia  under  his 
authority,  and  has  established  tolerable  tran- 
qnillity.”  It  appears  that  from  his  earliest 
youth  he  has  regarded  this  as  his  destiny.  Mr. 
Plowden  describes  him  as  young,  vigorous  in  all 
manly  exercises,  of  a striking  countenance,  pecu- 
liarly polite  and  engaging  when  pleased,  and 
mostly  displaying  great  tact  and  delicacy;  of 
untiring  ener^,  l>oth  mental  ami  bo<lily,  and 
of  boundless  daring,  personal  and  moral.  His 
ideas  and  language  are  said  to  be  clear  and 
recise;  hesitation  is  not  known  to  him;  he 
as  neither  coimcillors  nor  go-botweeas.  Ho 
salutes  his  meanest  subject  with  courtesy,  and 
is  generous  to  excess,  but  also  unsparing  in 
punishment  and  terrible  when  his  wrath  is 
aronse<l.  His  faith  is  signal : “Without  Christ,” 
he  says,  “I  am  nothing;  but  if  He  hn.s  destined 
me  to  purify  and  reform  this  distracte<I  king- 
dom, who  shall  stay  me?”  Mr.  Plowden,  who 
thus  sketched  the  king's  character,  states!  that 
he  hatl  made  great  reforms  in  Abyssinia;  Imd 
enforced  more  decency  of  manners;  was  put- 
ting down  trade  in  slaves,  and  removing  vexa- 
tions exactions  on  commerce.  As  might  bo 
eipociwl,  be  was  Jealou.s  of  his  sovereign  right.**, 
and  ho  objected  to  the  establishment  of  an 
English  convtihitc  in  his  dominions  as  an  inno- 
vation. “He  found  no  such  thing  in  the  history 
of  the  institutions  of  Aby.s.sinia.”  Mr.  Plow- 
den hinted  that  if  he  consente<l  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  friendly  relations  the  Rca-eoa.<it  and 
Massowah  might  possibly  be  given  up  to  him  ; 
hut  though  his  amoition  was  rouse<l  at  this,  ho 
feare<l  the  clause  conferring  jurisdiction  on  the 
consul  as  trenching  on  his  prerogative,  and  the 
time  for  consideration  was  so  short  that  he  was 
too  much  startle*!  at  the  proposal  to  accept  it. 
The  Roman  Catholic  mission  had  usurped  the 
function.^  of  the  Altoona  and  tlio  Abyssinian 
clergy,  and  tlie  king  feared  that  we  should  wisli 
in  like  manner  to  usurp  the  political  rights  of 
the  sovereign. 

At  the  beginning  of  1805  a society  was  or- 
ganized in  Franco  by  the  Count  do  Mounier,  for 
establishing  at  Ilalai,  in  Abyssinia,  a conimer-^ 
cial  agency,  but,  on  arriving  in  Egypt,  the  society 
dissolved.  Another  project  of  civilization  had 
been  started  by  tho  Count  do  Bisson,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Paris  ioiirnal,  La  Francf^  stattnl 
that  he  had  received  from  Theodore  a conce.s- 
sion  of  all  the  uncultivated  lands  of  the  empire, 
and  that  tho  Ktgo$  had  put  an  armed  force  at 
his  disposal  for  tho  protection  of  himself  and 
his  associates.  In  support  of  his  assertion  ho 
quotcnl  the  following  extract  from  tho  ordinance 
of  concession  : “We  give  to  thee  and  concede 
forever  all  the  lands  wliich  thou  mayst  choose 
and  take  in  Abyssinia.  They  belong  to  thee. 
Wc  engage  by  oath  to  defend  thee  and  thy  com- 
panions by  our  invincible  ann.s;  to  furnish  to 


thee  aid  of  every  kind  then  mayst  stand  in  need 
of.  We  place,  moreover,  at  thy  disposal  a body 
of  troops,  to  protect  thee  against  all,  for  thou 
art  our  brother,  and  we  have  faith  in  thy  loy- 
alty.” Signed : Prince  Aylo-Choomn-Mohain- 
med-abd-Allah,  melk  (king),  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor. 

Tlie  emperor  has  for  some  time  been  engaged 
in  war  with  tho  miers  of  Tigr6  and  Shoa,  two 
of  the  principal  and  most  civilized  province.*?  in 
Sonthern  Abyssinia.  At  tho  end  of  Febru- 
ary, 186(1, 1)eva.s,  the  lieutcnaut  of  Wfiagslium 
G6bazye  (tho  ruler  of  Tigr6),  was  defeated  in 
battle  byTekla  Gedrgis,  the  brother  and  deputy 
of  R.as  Burian,  I'hoodoro’s  lieutenant;  bnt  tho 
cholera  entered  the  camp  of  the  latter,  destroyed 
a considerable  number  of  hU  troops,  and  dis- 
persed the  rest.  In  May  Tekla  Georgia  retired 
into  Shire  to  raise  a fresh  army.  On  July  80th, 
according  to  an  account  fumUhod  to  tho  “ Nice 
Jonrnal  ” by  Count  Bisson,  the  above-mentioned 
“ Founder  of  the  French  Colony  in  Abyssinia,” 
a tremendons  battle  was  fought  between  tho 
armies  of  Theodore  and  G6bazyo  at  Axoum,  ono 
of  tl«e  two  capitals  of  Ttgrf*.  Tlieodoro  is  said 
to  have  been  at  the  head  of  95,000  men;  the 
forces  of  the  insurgents  are  estimated  to  havo 
been  rather  larger.  The  latter  occupie<l  an  in- 
trenched camp.  In  various  of  their  prepara- 
tions for  defence  Count  Bisson’s  correspondent 
recognized  European  skill.  “The English  were 
there,  in  constant  communication  with  Aden; 
tho  in.fcurgents  drew  nnns  and  supplies  from 
that  place.”  Two  re*louhta,  armed  with  can- 
non, covered  the  extremities  of  the  insurgents’ 
wings,  the  centre  was  covered  by  ahifh ; 
the  plain  was  cut  up  by  trenches,  and  otiicr 
ol>stacle8  were  skilfully  grouped,  so  ns  to  ren- 
der the  cavalry  of  tho  n-ssailants  nearly  useless; 
and  as  it  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  nruiy, 
the  lancers  had  to  di.smonnt  anu  act  as  infantry. 
Driving  a clond  of  skirmishers  from  ono  cover 
after  another,  tho  Abyssinians  levelled  the  dif- 
ferent ob.staclcs  n.s  soon  as  cononered.  Ten 
thousand  men  then  remounted  ana  charged  the 
insurgent  centre,  driving  it  in.  But  when  four 
times  as  many  lancers  ad vanced  to  pass  through 
the  gap  thus  iiiade,  the  retloubts  opened  a cross 
fire  on  the  attacking  columns,  inflicting  heavy 
loss.  Tho  sharpshooters  rallied,  the  attack  was 
defeated,  and  the  insurgent  centre  again  had 
time  to  form.  The  10,000  horsemen,  under  tho 
orders  of  Telcma,  tho  general-in-cliief,  who  liad 
first  broken  tho  line,  had  pushed  forw  ard,  dis- 
regarding what  passed  in  their  rear,  to  charge 
a second  line  of  insurgents,  who,  juvditing  by 
the  military  instruction  fonnerly  given  thorn  by 
Count  Bisson  and  his  followers,  firm  as  a rock, 
awaitetl  the  enemy  kneeling,  their  lance-butts 
fixe<l  in  the  ground,  living  cketaux  de  /riee, 
covereil  with  their  bucklers,  while,  dost*  behind 
them,  thousands  of  sharpshooters  poured  volleys 
into  the  assailants.  To  complete  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  latter,  they  were  charged  in  flank 
by  twenty  squadrons.  Tnlema  cut  his  way  out, 
bnt  left  half  his  jicoplc  behind  him.  After 
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rarious  vicissitudes^  and  wlmt  seems,  if  this  ac- 
count bo  not  over-colored,  to  have  l>een  ex- 
tremely hard  fijrbting,  the  redoubt  ou  the  insiir- 
fjents’  left  winp,  after  beiiij?  taken  and  retaken 
dvo  times,  remained  in  the  liands  of  the  Abys- 
sluians.  Hut  recnfurcements  readied  Gdbazye, 
the  chief  of  thoTigreans;  his  right  wing  had 
not  lieeii  engaged,  "while  almost  the  whole  of 
Tlieodore's  troops  had  fought  and  suflered 
grievously.  Changing  front  to  the  rear,  with 
ids  right  for  Ids  pivot,  G6bazyo  presented  a 
new  line  of  battle,  at  right  angles  with  his  first 
position.  It  was  seven  in  the  evening,  and  the 
battle  b^d  begun  at  six  in  the  mortdug.  Theo- 
dore refrained  from  a frosli  attack,  remaining 
master  of  part  of  tho  battle-field,  and  of  tliree 
pieces  of  artillery  of  English  manufacture.  He 
had  tbe  redoubt  razed,  the  wounded  removed, 
and  that  same  night  occupied  Axoum,  lately 
the  headquarters  and  depot  of  tbe  insurgents, 
who  thus  found  themselves  cut  off  from  Masso- 
w'nh  and  from  tho  most  populous  and  warlike 

Iirovinces  that  supported  them.  On  the  other 
land,  Theodore’s  position  was  by  no  means 
gootl;  his  rear  was  harassed  by  disaffected 
]>opu]atious,  :md  ho  had  only  a fiank  connection 
with  his  base  of  operations.  His  losses  were 
23,000  dead  and  18,000  wounded,  accortliug  to 
M.  do  Bisson's  correspondent,  who  adds  that 
they  were  due  cbiefiy  to  musketry  fire.  “ Among 
tbe  Tigrean  dead,”  he  continues,  “ we  recog- 
nize<l  Egyptians  and  some  EnglUli  faces,  espe- 
cially in  the  fort.  Xo  doubt  officers  of  that 
nation  directed  all  tho  evolutions  of  tlie  battle. 
One  may  guess  it  from  the  skilful  defensivo- 
offeiisivc  of  the  enemy.”  Tho  accuracy  of  this 
account  wasdoubted  by  tho  missionary  Flad,  hut 
Dr.  Ik*ke^  in  n letter  to  tho  London  “Times,” 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  account  bad  a solid 
foundation  of  trutli. 

AFRICA.  The  most  important  event  in  tho 
history  of  this  division  of  the  worlil  during  tho 
post  year  is  tlio  great  change  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Egypt.  Tiie  viceroy,  more  successful 
than  hU  predecessors,  obtained  frojn  the  Sul- 
tan a change  in  tlic  order  of  succession  for  his 
own  lino,  to  tho  exclusion  of  collateral  branches 
of  the  family  of  Mehumet  Ali.  This  first  step, 
by  which  Eeypt  separates  from  tho  Mohamme- 
dan law,  and  conforms  to  tho  habits  of  Christian 
monarebies,  was  followed  by  the  introduction 
of  a constitutional  form  of  government,  tho  first 
rurliamont  elected  by  iiniversul  sufiri4;o,  being 
opened  in  Xovember.  ^Vith  regard  to  the  Suez 
(’anal,  a convention  was  concluded  between 
the  Egyptian  Govemnient  and  the  Suez  Canal 
Comjwiny,  which  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties 
that  at  one  time  seriously  threatened  to  inter- 
fere with  the  jirogressof  tbe  work.  Egyi*t.) 

The  Emperor  Theodore,  of  Abyssinia,  con- 
tinued the  war  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
empire,  which  he  hopes  will  gradually  be  en- 
larged by  the  con«iuest  of  all  tho  Mohammedan 
countries.  An  account  of  a great  battle,  said 
to  liavo  been  fought  on  the  30th  of  July,  be- 
tween Theodore,  at  tbe  head  of  05,000  men, 


and  a still  larger  army  of  insurgents  of  Tigre 
and  Slioa,  two  of  tbe  powerful  and  most  civilizod 
provinces  of  that  country,  rested  on  the  doubt- 
ful authority  of  n Frencli  Count  Bisson,  who 
signs  himself  “ Founder  of  the  French  Colony 
of  Abyssinia.”  Tbe  EngUsh  prisoners,  accord- 
ing to  dates  up  to  November,  180U,  still  re- 
mained in  captinty.  (5^^Aiit8sixia.) 

Ma<lagascar  concluded  a treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  the  ratifications  of  which  were  ex- 
changed on  July  6,  1800.  Tlic  treaty  declares 
that  British  subjects  in  the  dominions  of  her 
majesty  the  (^ueen  of  Madagascar  shall  l>e  al- 
lowed freely  to  exorcise  and  teach  the  (Tiris- 
tian  religion,  and  to  erect  and  maintain  suitable 
places  of  worship.  Such  places  of  worship, 
with  their  lands  and  appurtenances,  shall,  how- 
ever, be  recognized  as  the  property  of  the 
Queen  of  Madagascar,  who  shall  permit  them 
to  be  applied  forever  to  tho  special  purposes  for 
which  tliey  shall  have  been  ouilt  They  shall, 
in  tlie  profession,  exercise,  and  teaching  of  their 
religion,  receive  tho  protection  of  the  queen 
and  her  officers,  and  shall  not  be  prosecuted  or 
interfered  with.  The  (^ueen  of  Madagascar, 
from  her  friendship  for  her  Britannic  majesty, 
promises  to  grant  full  religious  liberty  to  all  her 
subjects,  and  not  to  persecute  or  molest  any 
subjects  or  natives  of  Madagascar  on  account  of 
their  embracing  or  exercising  the  Christian 
religion.  But  should  any  of  her  subjects,  pro- 
fessing Christianity,  bo  found  guilty  of  any 
criminal  ofience,  the  action  of  tho  law  of  the 
land  shall  not  bo  interfered  with.  The  Queen 
of  Madagascar  engages  that  Britisli  subjects 
slialJ,  as  far  us  lies  in  her  power,  equally  with 
her  own  subjects,  enjoy  within  her  dominions 
full  and  complete  protection  and  security  for 
themselves  and  for  any  property  which  tliey 
may  acquire  in  future,  or  which  they  may 
have  acquired  before  the  date  of  the  present 
treaty.  British  subjects  may  freely  engage  in 
their  service,  in  any  capacity  whatever,  any 
native  of  Madagascar,  not  a slave  or  a soldier, 
who  may  he  free  from  any  previous  engage- 
ment. The  Queen  of  iladagoscnr  engages  to 
abolish  trial  by  tho  ordeal  of  poison.  If  there 
should  ho  a war  between  Great  Britain  ami 
Madagascar,  any  prisoners  who  may  bo  taken 
by  eitlier  ]>jirty  hbull  bo  kindly  treated,  .ami 
Fhall  be  set  free,  cither  by  oxebange  during 
the  war,  or  witliout  excliange  when  peace  is 
made;  and  such  prisoners  shall  not  ou  any 
account  l>e  made  slaves  or  put  to  death.  Tho 
treaty  is  signed  by  lliomas  Cloiiolly  Pakenhani, 
Esip,  British  consul  in  Madagascar,  duly  au- 
thorized to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  the- 
British  Government,  and  by  Ruinimaharavo, 
Sixteenth  Honor,  Cliief  SeciX'tary  of  Stale : 
Audrianlsitohaiua,  Sixteenth  Honor ; Ravnha- 
tra,  Cliief  Judge;  and  KaJurnlahibemalo,  Head 
of  tho  Civilians,  duly  mitlmrized  to  that  cllect 
on  the  jmrt  of  the  (v^uceu  of  Madagascar.  The 
Christian  missionaries  in  Madagasc^ar  repi^rt  a 
rapid  and  steady  progress  of  Christianity  and 
civilization. 
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The  long  war  between  the  Basutos  and  the 
Oranjrc  Free  State  was  rlose<l  by  a treaty 
sigTied  by  Moslicsh,  the  chief  of  the  Basiitos, 
«»Q  the  3d  of  April.  The  Free  State  ae<piired 
by  this  treaty  a valuable  territory,  and  the  Free 
State  authorities  nt  once  a<lopte<l  measures 
to  colonize  the  new  territory.  Later  advices 
(September,  1860)  statetl  that  the  .«ettletnent  of 
the  Free  State  frontiers  was  l>oing  interfered 
with  by  the  Basntos,  and  the  land  commissioners 
were  unable  to  mark  out  the  new  farms  with- 
out a considerable  escort.  They  had  encoun- 
tered threatenings  and  warnings  on  every  side. 
The  Bjisutos  were  said  to  ho  starving,  and  a 
renewal  of  the  war  was  feared. 

The  English  Ca]>e  Colony  was  enlarged  by 
the  annexation  of  Caffraria,  and  in  Juno  rnem- 
lK?ra  for  the  Legldativo  Council  were  elected  in 
the  annexed  territory  in  accordance  wdth  the 
]>rovhdMsof  the  annexation  and  representation 
act  adopted  during  the  last  session  of  the  Cape 
Parli.amcnt.  The  third  session  of  the  third 
(’oloniai  Parliament  was  opened  hy  Governor 
Wodehouse  on  September  Gth.  New  govern- 
ment measures  were  announced  in  the  form  of 
three  bills  for  the  establishment  of  a new  gov- 
ernment paper  currency,  for  the  rerision  of  the 
enstoras’  import  tariff,  and  for  tJio  imposition 
of  an  ex])ort  duty. 

The  Cape  Government  took  formal  posses- 
ion for  the  Home  Government  of  the  unclaiin- 
fd  Guano  Islands  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  colony.  Penguin  harbor,  tho  Mercury  I.sl- 
:iods,  and  Ichaboe,  are  now  in  the  absolute 
IKissession  of  the  British  Government. 

On  tho  26th  of  June,  a detachment  of  the 
Fourth  West  India  regiment,  under  command 
of  Major  Mackay,  was  ordered  on  an  expedition 
:igu‘mst  the  “Maraboos,”  w'ho  Imd  attacke<l 
several  towns  in  British  territory,  in  Western 
Africa.  Tho  expedition  was  completely  success- 
fu),  and  on  the  30th  of  June  the  hist  stronghold 
of  the  enemy  was  captured.  CoL  D’Arcy  en- 
tered the  stockade  at  the  head  of  his  detach- 
ment The  enemy  surrendered  nt  discretion, 
after  sustaining  a loss  of  three  hundred  in  killed 
and  woundotl. 

Ihe  French  possessions  remaineil  at  i>eace 
throughout  tho  year,  tho  insurrection  in  Al- 
u'eria  subsided  about  tho  close  of  tho  year  1865. 
The  territory  on  tho  Senegal  only  was  several 
times  invadwl  by  native  chiefs,  who  were,  liow- 
ever,  without  difficulty,  driven  beyond  tho 
French  settlements. 

Tho  area  of  Africa,  and  its  population,  con- 
tinue to  bo  very  differently  cstiinaU-d  by  the 
ablest  geographical  writers.  Brehm’s  Geagra- 
phUeJua  Jahrbnch  (vol.  i.,  1866),  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  best  authority  on  these  matters, 
estimates  the  total  area  of  Africa  at  543,670 
eeog.  sq.  miles,*  and  the  nggegnte  population  at 
188,000,000.  Tho  following  statistics  ore  given 
for  the  several  divisions  and  countries: 


* <>ne  ffroerophtcsl  square  mile  U equal  to  S1.S1  Kogllsh 
fqQsra  milea. 


I.  KASTSKX  AFRICA. 


Gcoa.  sq. 
.Miles. 

PopnlaUon. 

Boeos 

13 

lo.ooij 

Beit  Takuc i 

i 1ft 

Mares 

I 25 

i K,,noo 

Hob.b 

' 113 

i Oft, 000 

Bcdjuk 

2 1 

l,20i) 

Menss 

22  < 

17,400 

Kunams 

2^2 

1 150,0l\> 

Abrasinia 

Gaflas,  8.  of  Abrssinia  as  far  as 

7,450 

8,000,000 

PeniDsula  of  Somali 

Tho  territory  bounded  by  Abva- 
ainia  and  Egyptian  Soudan 
to  the  north,  the  White  Nile 
to  tho  west,  (he  equator  to  the 
south,  and  the  country  of  the 

1 IS, 000 

’ 7,000,000 

1 15,0t)0 

fc,000,»WO 

! 

Galtas  to  the  east 

Tbfc  territorr  between  the  equa- 
tor, the  f^iuluguose  territory 
of  tiozambique,  the  kingdotii 
of  Cazembe,  the  Lake  of  Tan> 
ganvika,  and  the  Eastern' 

1 14,000 

, 7, 540,000 
1 

Coast 

1 25,000  , 

i 3,500,000 

Total 

' 74,942  1 

1 2?,6in,«M 

n.  SOt'TH  AFRICA. 


Ocoif.  sq., 
Miles.  1 

Pupulatloo. 

Portuguese  Possessions  on  the 
Eastern  Coast 

18.000 

800,000 

297,093 

Cape  Colony 

4,985 

British  Caffraria 

1 235 

81,353 

Natal 

970 

157,6te3 

Caffraria  (between  British  Caf- 
fraria and  Natah 

CafiVaria,  north  of  Natal 

; 750  ; 

100,000 

2,9rt0  1 

44n,<XK> 

The  Orange  Free  State 

l.iJOO  1 

50,000 

The  Transvaal  Republic 

8,4.s0  ' 

120,000 

Country  of  the  Bnsutos 

! 70<)  1 

1 100,000 

CountrV  of  the  Betchuanas. 

1 9.4<.K)  ! 

' 800,000 

Country  of  Numaqna. 

; 4,700 

4),00<) 

Daiuura 

1 2,000 

20,000 

Potingucse  Possessions  on  the 
Western  Cojwt  (Angola,  Bcn- 
guela,  Moasamedes) 

, 14,700  , 

1 9,057, 6«10 

Lobule 

1 200  ! 

I 2Ot\000 
750,000 

Kibokoe 

' 5<JO 

Bunda  Countries 

' 7,700  ! 

! 2,800,000 

Muluwa 

1 9,960 

; 1,000,000 

Kingdom  of  Cazeinbe 

, 6,300 

1 630,000 

Total 

' as,080 

1 15.848.M2 

HI.  ISLANDS  TX  THB  INDIAX  OCBAX. 


1 

Goc^.  sq.  Mia 

Population. 

Socotra 

80  1 

8,000 

Abd-el-Kuri 

1 3 

1 100 

Zanzibar. 

! 29  1 

1 250,000 

Mada^scar 

Nossi  Be 

: 10,927 

1 8,000,000 

; 8.54 

, 14,860 

St.  Marie  do  Madagascar. . . . 

' 16.52 

1 6,701 

Comoros 

49.4 

49,000 

Aroo,  Cosnioledo,  Ared,  Glo- 
riosa.  and  some  adjeiniug 

1 

17 

Reunion 

42.5 

193,288 

Mauritius  and  dependencies. 

88.8 

! 842,617 

Total 

11,2«>1.26 

1 3, 83ft, 400 

Digitizec  y Gi-OgU 
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ir.  laLAsroa  ur  tub  atlaxtic  ocbak. 


1 

Gtoe.  SQ-i 
Milos.  ; 

, PopalstloQ. 

Cape  Verde  lElandfi 

77.62  i 

89,810 

St.  Thomas  and  Principe 

1 SI. 86 

12,St'>0 

Fernando  Po  and  Annobou 

Ascension 

23.00  . 
, 1.8  ; 

5,590 

St.  Helena 

! 9 9. 

6,860 

Tristan  da  Cuoho. 

1 2.1  1 

85 

Total 

' 1SS.08  1 

1 IH.tHS 

T.  TIIB  SOKTUBnX  COAST. 


M.| 

1 Mill..  1 

Populatioa. 

12,200 
12,150 
2,150 
1 16,200 
31, dX) 

2.750.000 
2,999,124 

600,000 

750,000 

7.465.000 

] 78,700 

14,564,124 

Sahara 

1 114,600  1 4,000,000 

n.  MOUABMBDAX  KINGDOMS  07  CENTRAL  SOrSAN. 


1 

Geoc.  so.’ 
M<k».  1 

Poi»oUlion. 

Parfoor I 

6,000  1 

1 6,000,000 

Vadai 1 

4,780 

5,000,000 

Brtgbirmi j 

2,6fi0  1 

1 1,500,000 

llornoo t 

S,420 

6,000,000 

Sokota  and  Adaiuaua 

7,960 

1 12,000,000 

Gando ; 

1 8,SsO 

1 5,800,000 

Massina 1 

3,380 

i 4,500,000 

Fcllatab  kingdoms  together. . . . . ' 

1 14.S70 

' 22,800,000 

Total 

1 44.850  : 

1 61,11X1,000 

Til.  THE  TERRITORY  Or  WERTERN  SOi’DAN. 


(Jc«r.  M.i 
, Mika. 

I Population. 

1 

Yorooba 

2,850 

8,000,000 

Egbah  (capital  Abbeokoota). . . . 

1(K»,(H>0 

Dahomev 

Ashaute’e  (with  the  tributarv 

18S 

15(»,000 

Prorinces  and  the  Gold  Coast) 

8,447 

4,500,000 

Liberia 

450 

250,000 

French  Senegambia 

Portuguese  Possessions  in  Sen- 

145,800 

oganibia 

Dutch  Colonics  on  the  Coast  of 

1.CS7 

1,095 

Guinea i 

600 

' 120,000 

Sierra  Ucoiic 

22 

1 41,808 

Tomho 

2,040 

1,550 

8S0 

Independent  poitioii  of  Gunua. . 

Total 

18.114 

1 s,30s,roi 

Till.  EQUATORIAL  TER1UTOKT. 


Goofi.  »q.' 
Mtli>s. 

Popnlatlon. 

Territory  of  tho  Shillnk 

526 

j 600,000 

**  “ h’uer 

929 

400,000 

“ “ Bor. 

40 

10,000 

“ “ Elvab 

Unknown  negro  countries  on 

69 

8,000 

both  sides  of  the  equator 

70,000 

42,000,000 

Total 

71,564  1 

1 43,!I18,000 

AFRICAN  ilETUODIST  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH.  (S<!e  Methodists.) 

AGRICULTURE.  Tho  year  1866  was  not  a 
very  favorable  one  for  ajmcnltural  productions. 
The  spring  and  early  summer  were  cold  and 
backward,  and  after  o short  period  of  intense 
heat  in  July,  there  was,  throughout  the  latter 
part  of  that  month,  the  whole  of  August,  and 
the  early  part  of  September,  a more  frequent 
and  copious  rainfall  than  usual,  accompanied  by 
a low  temperature,  with  frost  in  many  sections 
on  September  21st.  The  long  rain  and  early 
frost  injured  the  Indian*corn  crop  in  many  sec- 
tions, and  caused  the  wheat  to  (/row  after  being 
stacke<l.  In  the  region  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
its  tributaries  a destructive  flood,  about  the 
middle  of  September,  iiyure<l  and  in  many 
counties  newly  ruined  the  crops.  Tins  flood 
was  the  result  of  the  excessive  rains  which,  for 
seventy-five  days,  had  fallen  almost  constantly. 
Other  sections  w'ere  also  visited  by  floods,  but 
not  with  such  destructive  eftcct. 

Of  the  cereals,  tho  crop  was  estimated 

by  the  Agricultural  Hepartment  at  100,000,00(1 
bushels  for  the  States  en.^  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, of  which  148,000,000  was  the  product  of 
the  twenty-two  Northern  States  (of  which  sta- 
tistics were  given  in  1805),  about  6,600,000 
bushels  less  tlian  the  j>revious  year  in  those 
States,  a decrease  which  was  supposed  to  be 
fully  made  up  by  the  superior  quality  of  the 
groin  in  1866.  Tho  crop  of  the  eleven  South- 
ern States  w'as  nearly  17,000,000  bnshelf^  a little 
loss  than  one-half  that  of  those  States  iu  1869, 
the  latest  date  in  which  there  has  been  any 
complete  return  of  their  crops. 

The  yield  of  wheat  on  tho  Pacific  coast  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  'Hio  California  crop  alone  is 
estimaUxl  at  over  14,000,000  busliels,  of  which, 
it  is  said,  12,000,000  bushels  will  bo  export e<l. 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  and  Neva- 
da and  Utah  also  produce  some  wheat.  The 
entire  crop  of  the  country  may  safely  be  put 
down  at  180,000,000  bushels,  or  fully  five  bush- 
els to  each  inhabitant. 

The  rp€  crop  varie.s  but  little  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  not  a very  important  crop,  and 
during  1666,  aside  from  the  Pacific  States 
where  but  little  is  grown,  is  estimated  at 
21,029,950  bushels. 

The  harUy  croj>  is  also  very  nearly  stationary. 
The  crop,  exclusive  of  tho  Pacific  States,  in 
1866  was  1 1,465,663  bushels,  w bile  tliat  of  1869 
was  11,140,695  bushels.  Only  110,773  bushels 
are  reported  as  given  in  the  eleven  {Southern 
States  in  1806. 

The  oat  crop  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest 
ever  grown  in  this  country.  The  estimate  for 
1806  is  271,712,695  bushels,  an  increase  of  a 
little  more  tlian  one  hundred  millions  of  bushels 
since  1860.  This  increa.se  is  almost  nniversal, 
Wisconsin  being  the  only  Northern  State  re- 
porting less  than  last  year,  and  tho  yield  of  the 
Southern  States  buiug  nearly  or  quite  up  to  tbo 
amount  of  I860.  This  largo  aggregate  does 
not  include  tho  crop  iu  the  Pacific  States. 
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The  hay  crop  was  not  equal  to  last  year ; in 
the  Xortheru  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  it 
was  about  onc-fiRh  less;  the  Trnns-Misslssippi 
States  and  the  South  report  a fair  amount.  It 
does  not  vary  much  from  21,000,000  tons. 

The  corn  crop  is  put  down  as  880,000,000 
boshols,  of  which  185,000,000  bushels  are  cred- 
ited to  tlic  eleven  States  not  hitherto  reported, 
against  274,000,000  bushels  in  1850.  The  de- 
crease in  tlie  Northern  States  from  the  crop  of 
ISOo  is  about  25,000,000  bushels,  and  the  de- 
crease in  quality  is  equivalent  to  75,000,000 
bushels,  making  an  aggregate  decrease  of  feed- 
ing value,  as  compared  with  the  great  crop  of 
1865,  of  about  100,000,000  bushol.s.  As,  how- 
ever, the  cropof  1805  wasau  excossivoone,  22.7- 
per  cent,  above  the  average,  this  reduction  only 
brings  the  crop  of  18CG  to  about  a fair  average, 
or  a Ultlo  above  it. 

The  cotton  crop  was  estimated  from  the  best 
data,  at  the  close  of  December,  at  1,750,000 
bales  of  400  pounds  each.  As  the  actual  bales 
are  now  nearly  COO  pounds  each,  this  would  be 
equivalent  to  a million  and  a half  of  such  boles. 
The  cotton-planters  had  expected,  early  in  the 
season,  a much  larger  crop;  but  owing  to  bad 
seed,  ignorance  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  best 
method  of  cultivation,  a very  wet  spring  fol- 
lowed by  a dry  early  summer,  and  hea\’y, 
drenching  rains  in  August  and  September,  and 
over  extensive  sections  the  ravages  of  the  cot- 
ton or  array  worm,  the  crop  wiw  less  than 
half  what  was  expected.  In  Louisiana  there 
was  added  extensive  flooding  of  the  cotton- 
lands  from  the  breaking  of  the  levees.  Of  the 
Sea  Island  or  long-staple  cotton,  the  quantity 
raised  is  about  20,000  bales,  less  than  Inilf  the 
average  bef»>re  the  war. 

It  U hardly  probable  that  this  crop  will  ever 
again  reach  the  pnaluctlon  of  1800,  4,664,417 
bales,  or  if  it  should,  that  so  large  a portion  will 
ever  be  exported  as  was  of  that  crop.  Tliero 
are  several  causes  which  will  prevent  this. 
Among  these  are,  the  deterioration  of  the  soil 
in  much  of  the  cotton-growing  region,  which, 
unless  cultivated  for  a rime  in  other  crops,  and 
restored  to  its  fertility  by  abundant  manure  or 
seeding  down  to  clover,  and  ploughing  in  that 
crop,  will  not  yield  one-fourth  as  much  as  it 
would  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  Then  there  w ill 
be  a lack  of  cflicient  laborers  fur  the  cotton- 
fivlds ; the  negroes,  no  longer  compelled  to  labor 
in  them  will,  in  immy  ca-ses,  jirefer  mechanical 
employment,  and  labor  less  severe  tlmii  that  of 
tlic  cotton-tield  in  hoeing  and  picking  time,  and 
other  crops,  fruit.s  vines,  the  silk  culture,  etc., 
etc,,  will  give  a better  return,  for  less  labor, 
than  cotton.  however,  under  higher  and 
more  efllcient  cultivation,  the  exceptional  crop 
of  1860  should  be  reached  or  surpassed,  there 
would  be  a far  larger  proportion  of  it  consuincd 
at  home  than  in  any  of  the  years  before  tlie 
war,  not  only  from  the  increase  of  cotton  manu- 
fac  tories  at  the  North,  but  from  the  tendencies 
of  a free  and  enterprising  people  to  mannfac- 
taro  their  raw  material  largely  in  the  Southern 


States.  The  production  of  yarns  aud  of  the 
coarser  qualities  of  cotton  goods  is  already,  in 
spite  of  the  many  difficulties  it  lias  to  encounter, 
ramdly  increasing  in  the  South. 

But  to  return  to  the  crop  statistics  of  I860. 
T\\q  potato  crop,  alw’ays  an  important  one,  was 
throughout  most  of  tlie  Northern  and  stime  of 
the  Southern  States  a full  average ; in  some  of 
them,  as  in  Maine,  Now  Hampshire,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Pennsylvania  (all  States  yielding  large- 
ly of  this  crop),  it  was  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
in  advance  of  last  year,  and  in  Texas  it  was  un- 
usually largo  and  fine  in  quality.  The  only 
States  in  which  the  crop  was  seriously  below 
the  average,  wore  South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
Mis.‘Jouri,  and  "Wisconsin.  The  crop  of  185P 
was  110,571,201  bushels,  and  until  the  present 
year  there  Las  been  no  return  which  included 
the  eleven  Southern  States.  The  crop  in 
twenty-two  Northern  States  cast  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  wa.s,  in  1863,  98,905,108  bushels  ; in 
1864,  96,532,029  bu.shels;  and  in  1865, 101,032.- 
095  biisliels.  The  protluction  of  the  omitted 
States  in  I860  was  about  8,000,000  of  bushels,  so 
that  the  entire  crop  of  1806  could  not  have 
varied  materially  from  that  of  1869. 

The  tobacco  crop  was  about  eleven-twelfths 
of  an  average  crop,  and  in  the  twenty-twro 
States  reported  in  1805  it  was  in  advance  of 
that  crop,  which  however  was  not  a largo  one. 
In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  it  was  above  the 
average;  in  Virginia  slightly  and  in  Missouri 
materially  below'  tlie  average,  and  as  these  four 
arc  the  States  of  largest  production,  it  early 
became  evident  that  the  figures  of  the  crop  of 
1859,  420,390,771  lbs.,  would  not  bo  reached. 
The  Agricultunil  Department  estimate  the  crop 
of  1860  at  850,000,000  lbs.  Wo  have  elsewhere 
{ice  Tobacco)  given  a full  account  of  the  culture 
of  this  croj>,  which  is  one  of  great  importance 
to  our  commerce. 

Buchcheat  was  a fair  average  crop,  about 
18,000,000  of  bushels. 

Sorghuniy  though  afTeeted  in  some  district^ 
by  the  heavy  rains  and  tlio  premature  frost  of 
September  22d,  was  about  nine-tenths  of  ar. 
average  crop,  being  smallest  in  the  extreme 
northern  and  southern  tiers  of  States,  while  in 
the  middle  tier  and  in  Texas  it  was  above  the 
average.  The  crop  has  increased  rapidly  within 
the  past  five  or  six  years. 

The  amount  of  domestic  live  stock  in  the 
United  States  is  a matter  of  great  interest  not 
only  to  the  farmer  but  to  all  our  population ; 
for  upon  it  depends  the  supply  of  meat  for  our 
tables,  as  well  as  of  draught  cattle  for  lopomo- 
tion,  the  transportation  of  prcnluce  and  freight, 
and  the  operations  of  the  farmer.  Until  near  the 
close  of  1866  it  has  not  been  possible  to  deter- 
mine w'ith  any  considerable  accuracy  tbo  ag- 
gregate number  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheen, 
and  hogs  in  the  United  States.  War  hud  made 
such  extraordinary  dcstniction  of  horse.s  and 
mules,  and  the  great  armies  had  consumed  and 
destroyed  such  quantities  of  beef  and  pork, 
that  the  census  of  1860  afibrded  but  a poor 
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piido  to  tho  specolatioos  on  this  topic  in 
rrbich  tho  agricnlturol  papers  indalgod.  It 
\ras  not  difficult  to  approximate  nearly  to  the 
nnmbors  of  live  stock  in  the  Northern  States 
cast  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  and  this  was  at- 
tempted from  year  to  year;  but  tho  data  in  re- 
gard to  tho  Pacific  States  wero  small,  and  for 
estimates  of  tho  nnmbcrs  in  tho  Southern 
States,  entirely  wanting. 

Luring  tho  summer  and  antnmn  of  1866, 
however,  sufficient  returns  .were  obtained  from 
tho  Soutliem  States  to  eoablo  us  to  make  a 
very  close  estimato  for  the  whole  country.  Wo 
give  in  tlio  foregoing  table  tho  numbers  of  live 
stock  for  each  of  tho  States  and  Territories  this 
side  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  tlio  estimate 


of  tho  Agricultural  Lepartment  for  tho  whole 
country,  premising  that  tho  latter  may  bo  too 
largo  in  horses  and  tnules. 

It  is  a matter  of  interest  to  compare  theso 
returns  with  thoso  of  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe  at  a recent  date.  We  have  no  very 
recent  statistics  of  tho  number  of  horses  in  tho 
European  states,  and  tho  war  of  1860  would 
render  them  inaccurate,  if  wo  had.  About 

800.000  is  to  bo  deducted  from  tlio  number  of 
cattle  reported  in  tho  United  Kingdom,  and 

75.000  from  those  in  Holland  for  loss  from  cat- 
tle plague.  Tho  following  table  gives  tho  nmn- 
ber  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  at  the  dates 
mentioned,  in  tho  several  nationalities  of 
Europe : 


United 


Spain  . 


ll 

is 

1 

'lS05-’66.. 

29,070,982 

1859-’63.. 

74,189,394 

|l861 

2,646,051 

I860 

8,«i9,72S 

Il662 

18,491,220 

1852  to  *68 

9,895,733 

1864 

3,013,459 

1856 

4,529,461 

1862 

87,836,318 

1805 

15,058,581 

1868 

86,267,043 

1863 

4,307,+W 

Cows,  jother  Cattle 

», 284, 80S 

5,080,652 

1,172,895 

1,112,94-4 

8,839,708 

1,723,224 

943,214 

626,252 

803,714 

2,251,797 

1,273,029 

890,678 

5,781,405 

8,415,895 

0,858,086 

1,630,020 

7,904,080 

1,055,356 

Total  I Sbet<p.  8vlne. 

25.79.%708;  8,«^.890 
25,244, OOOj  46,130,8CN>  10,097,000 

1.790, 14T!  2,279,6131  471,193 

l,rt44,ir..;  4.*.7.981 

6,634,600  17,429,017  2,709,700 


4,170,275 

1,833,997 

1,257,649 

14,197,36n 

2,904,693 

14,267,116 

8,135,862; 


5,823,223 
930,186: 
6S8,4'‘5! 
33,2Sl,6H2 
22,064,0'’.7 
16,961,236] 
2,059, 633| 


1,855,114 

294,636 

468,418 

5,24*1,403 

4.264,917 

8,161,608 

926.522 


ALABAMA.  The  recess  taken  by  tho  Legis- 
lature of  Alabama,  in  December,  1865,  closed  on 
January  15,  1866.  Upon  the  reassembling  of 
this  body,  tho  Governor  laid  before  tho  mem- 
bers a brief  message  congratulating  them  that, 
during  their  recess,  tho  Provisional  Governor 
had  b^n  relieved,  and  his  authority  was  exer- 
cised by  the  Governor  elect.  Ho  recapitulated 
the  condition  of  the  State  debt,  urged  the  im- 
portance of  a law  staying  judicial  proceedings 
in  the  collection  of  debts,  tho  necessity  of 
making  the  system  of  education  uniform  by 
allowing  tho  proceeds  of  land-soles  to  be  used 
in  any  county  without  regard  to  the  location 
of  the  land  sold,  called  their  attention  to  tho 
great  destitution  of  tho  people  in  tho  northern 
part  of  the  State,  and  tho  immediate  necessity 
of  an  efficient  military  organization.  Ho  also 
returned,  without  his  signature,  a bill  to  regu- 
late contracts  with  freedmen,  on  tho  ground 
that  the  general  laws  on  contracts  were  ade- 
quate. The  Legislature  passed  a largo  number 
of  bills  chiofiy  devoted  to  local  affairs ; also  one 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  land-tax 
levied  by  Congress  in  August,  1861 ; another, 
requiring  the  State  banks  to  resume  payment 
on  April  1,  1868.  In  the  Senate,  on  February 
8th,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 
Whfrta*,  There  in  reason  to  apprehend  that  nn- 
friendly  representations  at  Washington  and  in  the 


Northern  States  of  tho  Union,  of  the  disposition  of 
tho  peoplo  of  Alabama  toward  the  Gorermnent  at 
Washington,  will  operate  injuriously  upon  the  con* 
diiion  of  our  people,  and  postpone  a restoration  of 
the  State,  in  consequence  of  a misapprehension,  upon 
the  part  of  the  Federal  authorities,  uf  the  disposition 
of  the  people  for  tho  full  and  complete  establishment 
of  order ; Therefore, 

Jfe$olrtd  (the  IIoubo  of  Representatives  conenr- 
ring),  That  a committee  of  8vo  bo  appointed  br  tho 
presiding  officers  of  each  House  to  inquire,  so  far  as 
may  be,  into  the  dispositions  of  tho  peoplo  of  the  dif- 
ferent counties  in  the  matter  referred  to,  and  report 
the  result  of  their  investigations  by  resolution  or 
otherwise. 

An  act  was  passed  authorizing  tho  issue  of 
twenty-year  bonds  for  tlie  payment  of  arrears 
of  interest  on  tbo  State  debt ; also  another,  to 
provide,  at  tho  State  expense,  artificial  limbs 
for  every  maimed  indigent  person,  a citizen  or 
resident  of  the  State  in  W>1. 

Tho  views  of  tbo  Legislature  on  tho  relation 
of  tho  State  to  the  Federal  Union  were  ex- 
pressed by  tho  unanimous  adoption,  on  Febru- 
ary 22d,  by  both  Houses,  of  tho  following  report 
and  resolution,  presented  by  a joint  committee : 

When  tho  cause,  for  wbiah  the  people  of  Alabama 
have  endured  sacrifices  without  parallel  in  history, 
was  lost  by  the  suircnder  of  her  heroic  armies,  the 
result  was  accepted  as  final  and  conclusive.  Al- 
though compelled,  by  tbo  verdict  of  tho  awosd,  to 
abandon  an  institution  which  was  so  thoroughly  in- 
terwoven with  every  thread  of  her  social  fabric,  that 
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it  could  not  be  {suddenly  torn  asunder  without  lear- 
inj;  everywhere  dcei>  and  painful  wounds,  the  aur> 
render  has  been  niaac  without  a murmur.  Alabama 
turned  once  more  to  the  Governmeut  against  which 
she  bad  been  arraved  in  arms,  and  iu  solemn  conycn> 
tion  obliterated  from  her  records  the  ordinance  of 
secession,  and,  as  for  as  in  her  power,  retraced  her 
steps  to  tho  point  of  her  departure.  Additional 
guaranties  of  sincerity  were  required  at  her  hands, 
and  tho  General  Assembly  responded  to  the  call  of 
the  rreslilent  of  the  United  States,  by  ratifying  the 
Constitutional  Amendment  prohibiting  slavery  with* 
iu  her  borders  forever,  and,  ny  legislative  enactment, 
securing  protection  to  the  freedman  in  all  his  per* 
snnal  rights,  and  opening  the  courts  of  the  State  in 
his  behalf.  Having  thus  cheerfully  complied  with  all 
the  conditions  demanded  as  a prerequisite  for  rcsto* 
ration  to  her  rights  as  a Slate  in  the  Union,  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  waited  anxiously,  yet  happily,  for 
tho  meeting  of  Congress,  and  the  admission  of  her 
llepresentativcs. 

Prostrated  and  impoverishcil,  as  she  has  been,  by 
tho  war — with  her  fields  devastated  and  her  homes 
laid  waste — and  with  her  relations  to  a large  class  of 
her  population  radicallr  changed — the  people  came 
up  manfully  to  the  duties  of  the  hour,  and  with  im- 
plicit reliance  upon  the  magnanimity  and  good  faith 
of  the  Northern  people  and  the  General  Government 
— ciideavorcil  to  adapt  themselves  as  best  they  could 
to  this  new  condition,  and  were  rapidly  advancing  in 
the  pursuits  of  peace.  But  it  became,  ere  long,  pain- 
fully evident  that  unknown  persons  were  busUv  dis- 
seminating reports  prejudicial  to  the  bouor  end  wel- 
fare of  our  people. 

Kindly  sympathy  is  manifested  by  the  whiles,  with 
few  ecccptioDS,  toward  the  freedmen,  and  their  new 
relations  to  each  other  arc  being  gradually  adjusted 
in  a manner  satisfactory  to  both,  ('ontmets  have 
been  made  for  labor,  upon  just  and  equitable  terms, 
and  the  freedmen  arc  generally  at  work.  Nothing 
more  is  apparently  now*  required  for  tho  restoration 
of  law  and  order  iu  our  midst  thau  the  withdrawal 
of  Finleral  bavonets  from  the  State. 

Believing,  then,  ns  your  committee  must,  from  tho 
evidences  befuro  them,  that  the  falsehoods  propa- 
gated in  the  North  and  in  Congress  are  tho  offspring 
of  deliberate  malice  and  design,  and  circulated  only 
for  the  basest  political  purposes,  it  remains  only  for 
us,  as  the  representatives  ot  the  peonle,  to  denounce 
the  authors  as  wilful  calumniators  aua  slanderers,  aud 
to  solcmuly  protest  agoinst  their  statements  being  re- 
ceived amf  accepted  as  the  truth. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  feel  this  to  be  the 
proper  occasion  fur  a renewed  expression  of  the  sen- 
timents which  pervade  the  public  heart  toward  tbo 
Bresident  of  the  United  States  aud  bis  policy.  Tho 
following  resolutions,  similar  in  language  and  pur- 
port to  those  recently  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
the  old  Commonwearth  of  Virginia,  arc  respectfully 
submitted,  with  tbo  rccummeudation  that  they  be 
adopted,  and  that  a copy  be  transmitted  to  his  ex- 
cellency President  Johnson,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  Sv.  GAUnKT, 

Chairman  of  Com.  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

JOSHUA  MORSE, 
Chairman  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Joint  Resolutions  of  the  General  AMernWr  of  llio  State  of 
Alat»ama  on  the  slate  of  (he  rhkm. 
by  thi  Ht'MU  and  Jloutt  of  AVjr»r«senfafir« 
of  Vu  of  Alabama^  in  Gfntral  jMrmbly  con- 

ttmd.  That  the  people  of  Alabama,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives here  assembled,  cordiallv  approve  the 
policy  pursued  by  Andrew  Johnson,  t^resident  of  the 
United  States,  in  tho  reorganization  of  the  Union. 
We  accept  the  result  of  {he  late  contest,  and  do  not 
desire  to  renew  what  has  been  so  conclusively  deter- 
mined ; nor  do  wo  mean  to  permit  any  one  subject  to 
our  control  to  attempt  its  renewal,  or  to  violate  any 
of  our  obligations  to  the  United  Slates  Governmeut. 
We  mean  to  cooperate  in  tbo  wUc,  firm,  aud  just 


policy  adopted  by  the  President,  with  all  tho  energy 
and  power  we  can  devote  to  that  object. 

S.  That  the  above  declaration  expresses  the  sentU 
roents  and  purposes  of  our  people,  and  we  denounce 
the  efforts  of  tuose  who  represent  our  views  and  in> 
toutions  to  be  different,  as  cruel  and  criminal  assaults 
on  our  character  and  our  interests.  It  U one  of  the 
misfortunes  of  our  present  political  condition  that 
we  have  among  us  persons  wnose  interests  are  tem- 
porarily promoted  such  false  representations;  but 
wc  rely  on  the  iutelligcnce  and  integrity  of  those  who 
wield  the  power  of  the  United  States  Government  fur 
our  safeguard  against  such  malign  iuflucuccs. 

8.  That  iuvoluntarv  servitude,  except  for  crime, 
is  abolished,  and  ought  not  to  be  rcOstablished,  ami 
that  the  negro  race  among  us  should  be  treated  with 
justice,  humanity,  and  good  faith,  aud  every  means 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  ^gislature  can  devise  sliould 
be  used  to  make  them  useful  and  iutulligcnt  mem- 
bers of  society. 

4.  That  Alabama  will  not  voluntarily  consent  to 
change  tbo  adjustment  of  political  power,  as  fixed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  united  States,  and  to  con- 
strain her  to  do  so  in  her  present  prostrate  and  help- 
less condition,  with  no  voice  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  would  be  an  unjustifiable  broach  of  faith; 
and  that  her  earnest  thanks  arc  due  to  the  President 
for  the  firm  stand  ho  has  taken  against  nmendmenta 
of  the  Constitution,  forced  through  in  the  ]>rcscnt 
condition  of  affairs. 

A stay  law  was  also  passotl  at  thi'ii  session, 
applicable  to  suits  brought  since  May  1,  1865, 
to  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust,  with  power  of 
sale  when  tho  mortgagor  or  trustee  is  in  pos- 
session. Its  oiK?ration  was  so  to  delay  pro- 
ceedings as  to  iK)stpone  execution,  except  on 
debts  duo  the  State,  for  two  years,  and  then  to 
give  the  party  one  year  longer  in  which  to  pay 
off  the  debt  in  three  eqnal  instalments.  A now 
penal  code  was  also  adopted  at  this  session, 
making  no  distinction  on  account  of  c»lor, 
ahoHshing  whipping  and  branding,  and  sub- 
fitiluting  “ bard  labor.”  Under  the  authority 
of  tho  Legislature,  the  Governor,  on  Februaiy 

12,  1860,  issued  a proclamation,  granting  par- 
don and  amnesty  to  all  persona  who  bad  been, 
or  were  liable  to  be,  indicted  for  offences 
against  the  State,  committed  l>etween  April 

13,  1861,  and  July  20,  18G5,  the  crimes  of 
rape  aud  murder  excepted.  The  sojwion  closc<l 
about  Fcbnijiry  20th,  by  an  adjournment  to  the 
annual  session.  This  commenced  on  November 
12th  onsuiug.  Tlio  measures  previously  devised 
to  improve  the  finances  of  tho  State  had  been 
very  eucccssful.  Temj>orary  loans  had  been 
contractetl  and  ]>aid,  aud  State  bonds  liad  been 
hyjx)thecated,  instead  of  being  sold  below  par, 
and  ample  funds  thus  secured.  This,  however, 
added  to  tho  debt  $363,572,  making,  on  Novem- 


ber 12tb,  as  follows: 

Original  bonded  debt,  partly  extended  $8,445,000 
Amuuut  of  funded  interest  on  the  5 

aud  C per  cent,  bond.*! 657,090 

Eight  per  cent,  bonds  sold  for  supplies 

and  transportation 48,500 

Eight  per  cent,  bonds  advauced  to  In- 
sane Hospital 5,000 


Total  present  bonded  debt $1,186,490 

To  which  add  amount  of  loan  due,  in- 
cludiug  interest  and  comniissioD. . . $368,573  22 


Total $4,550,002  22 
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Brooffht  forward $4»K50,062  22 

ShouTd  the  U.  S.  agree  io  accept  the  7 
per  cent,  bonds  for  the  real  estate 
tax,  amoant  thereof  would  be  added  $529, 8M  88 

This  would  make  the  total  bonded 

debt  of  the  State $5,079,895  56 

Tbo  effect  of  tho  stay  law  passed  at  the  pre- 
vious session  had  been  to  stimulate  creditors  to 
commence  suits,  so  ns  to  secure  themselves  all 
tho  advantages  which  tbo  law  could  afford. 
The  constitutionality  of  tho  act  was  also  tested 
in  tho  Supremo  Court,  and  a decision  rendered 
wliich  placed  such  a construction  on  the  law  os 
to  greatly  diminish  tho  time  for  carrying  judg- 
xuenU  into  effect.  Tho  law,  therefore,  did  not 
accomplish  all  that  was  anticipated. 

Only  two  of  the  State  banlw  took  advantage 
of  the  net  to  reduce  and  consolidate  their  stock. 
The  Hank  of  Mobile  reduced  its  stock  from  a 
million  and  a half  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  atul  the  Southern  Bank  of 
jUabaina  from  a million  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  The  capital  stock  of  tho  other 
banks,  it  was  l>elioved,  had  been  so  redacod*by 
the  effects  of  the  war,  that  they  would  bo  un- 
able again  to  resume  business.  More  than  ono> 
half  the  capital  stock  of  the  banks  was  drawn 
out  by  tho  State  during  the  war. 

Tho  tax  of  three  cents  per  pound  on  cotton, 
ordered  to  be  levied  by  tho  Federal  Congress, 
operated  in  an  oppressive  manner  upon  tlie 
productive  labor  of  the  State.  A bale  of  cot- 
ton weighing  live  hundred  pounds  was  taxed 
fifteen  dollars;  to  this  was  added  tho  income- 
tax  of  five  j>cr  cent.,  which,  under  the  estimates 
of  the  year,  amonnted  to  an  additional  five  dol- 
lars on  the  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  public  institutions  of  the  State  ore  re- 
covering from  tho  effects  of  tho  war.  Tho 
number  of  insane  persons  in  tlio  State  is  esti- 
mated at  seven  hundred.  A hospital  for  this 
class  of  persons,  established  at  an  expense  of 
$300,000,  is  in  successful  operotiou.  'Ilio  num- 
ber of  patients,  near  tho  close  of  tho  year,  was 
about  seventy-five,  although  tho  institution 
could  accommodate  three  hundred  and  fifty. 
An  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  also  iu 
successful  operation.  The  arrears  duo  to  it 
from  tho  State  have  been  paid.  Tlio  number 
of  convicts  iu  the  penitentiary  increased  during 
tlio  year  from  fifty-one  to  one  hundred  and 
fiftr-eight,  of  whom  thirty-eight  wore  white, 
and  one  bondrod  and  twenty  colored  persons. 
A largo  proportion  of  tho  colored  were  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  from  cities  and  largo  towns, 
wbitber  tho  negroes,  on  becoming  free,  tlockcd 
in  great  numl^rs.  Tho  reconstruction  of  a 
bmlding  for  the  State  University  has  been  com- 
menc<yi,  by  means  of  a loan  of  seventy  thon- 
Faiul  dollars  granted  by  tho  State.  Tho  com- 
mon-school system  has  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  dorangoment  caused  by  tbo  war.  Tho 
schools  have  been  suspended  for  two  years,  and 
tho  pablic  syropathy  in  them  lias  greatly  de- 
chned.  Tlie  interest  duo  to  the  fund  for  two 
years  from  the  State  has  not  been  paid.  Land 


grants  were  made  by  tho  Federal  Congress  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  various  railroatls  in 
the  State.  The  war  prevented  the  companies 
from  taking  advantage  of  these  grants,  and  the 
time  within  which  they  were  to  bo  secured  ex- 
pired in  Juno,  1860.  All  tho  roads  in  tho  State 
are  snflering  from  tlio  effects  of  tho  war.  No 
one  has  been  able  to  recommence  the  work  of 
construction  which  was  going  on  when  hostili- 
ties commenced. 

Tho  Legislature  at  this  session  elected  John 
A.  Winston  a Senator  to  Congress.  lie  had 
been  elected  Governor  of  tho  State  iu  1855  and 
1857,  and  was  one  of  the  Douglass  presidential 
electors  in  1860.  In  tho  House,  on  December 
1st,  a bill  was  introduced  to  extend  tlio  privi- 
lege of  suffrage  to  all  male  persons,  and  thereby 
establishing  qualified  negro  suffrage.  It  was 
regarde<l  as  a measure  cjilmly  and  carefully  to 
be  considered,  although  laid  upon  tlie  table — 
yeas  69,  nays  19. 

In  February,  1860,  an  act  was  po.sse<l  to  ap- 
point a commissioner  to  revise  tho  code  of  tiio 
State.  ITic  appointment  of  Turner  Kenves  was 
made,  and  tho  work  of  revision  commence<l,  but 
in  December,  1861,  it  was  ordered  to  be  sus- 
pended until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  May, 
1866,  the  commissioner  resigned,  and  Chief 
JtUHtico  A.  J.  W'nlkcr  was  appointed  to  complete 
tho  revision.  His  report  was  sent  to  the  Le^s- 
laturo  on  November  15tli.  The  work  of  revi- 
sion embraced  the  statutes  enacted  diiring  tho 
previous  fifteen  years,  which  were  condensed 
and  arranged  in  their  proj>cr  places,  with  some 
other  important  features.  It  was  approved  by 
a committee  of  the  legislature,  and  adojjted. 
In  tlic  Senate  a series  of  resolutions  were  oftere<l, 
providing  for  the  reference  to  tlje  [Hjople  of  tho 
Constitutional  Amendment  proposed  by  Con- 
gress, These  were  reported  npou  unfavorably 
by  a committee,  and  tlio  subject  laid  over.  The 
Governor,  in  his  annual  message,  opposed  tho 
amendmeot,  saying: 

For  reasons  such  as  these,  I am  decidedly  of  tho 
opinion  that  this  amendment  Bhould  not  l>e  ratified. 
The  first  section  embodies  a principle  which  1 regard 
as  dangerous  to  tho  liberties  of  the  people  of  the  wholo 
countn*.  That  principle  is  as  opplicabio  to  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  as  to  Alabama.  Tho  second  sec- 
tion proposes  a change  in  a feature  of  our  Govern- 
mout  which  has  never  been  complained  of  before. 
The  question  of  representation  uas  never  been  a 
source  of  trouble  or  inconvenience.  It  contributed 
in  no  wav  to  the  recent  troubles  of  the  country,  and 
a change'  in  it  cannot  be  legitimately  claimed  as*  form- 
ing ony  part  of  the  results  of  the  war.  The  third  sec- 
tion would  bring  no  possible  good  to  the  represented 
States,  while  it  woula  reduce  those  that  ore  unrepre- 
sented to  utter  mnoreby  mud  ruiu. 

AYe  are  sincerely  desirous  for  a complete  restora- 
tion of  tho  UuioD.  We  want  conciliation,  harmony, 
and  national  trananillitv.  W e feel  that  we  have  given 
every  evidence  which  human  action  can  furnish,  ot 
on  honest  purpose  to  conform  io  good  faith  to  the 
condition  of  things  surrounding  us.  Alabama  is  to- 
day as  true  to  tbo  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  os  any  State  in  the  Union.  Under 
the  internal  revenue  law,  and  the  tax  on  cotton,  tho 
people  of  this  SUto  ore  now  paying  revenue  to  tbo 
^neral  Qovemment  at  the  rate  of  nearly  ten  millioua 
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of  dollars  a rear.  Id  the  enactment  of  these  lews  we 
had  DO  roice.  This  amendment  was  proposed  when 
nearly  one-third  of  the  States  were  unrepresented, 
and  all  of  its  harsh  features  arc  aimed  directly  at  the 
States  thus  excluded.  The  ratification  of  such  an 
umendment,  proposed  under  such  circumstances, 
cannot,  in  any  possible  riew,  accomplish  any  ^oodto 
The  country,  and  might  bring  upon  it  irrctneTuble 
disaster. 

At  a later  day  the  views  of  tlie  Governor  rel- 
ative to  this  amuiulinent  were  oliangcsl,  and  ou 
December  Cth  he  addressed  a message  to  both 
IIou-scs  in  its  favor.  He  expres^s  apprelien- 
sioii  of  the  future,  saying: 

There  is  an  unmistakable  purpose  on  the  part  of 
those  who  control  the  National  Locpslature  to  enforce 
nt  all  hazards  their  own  terms  of  restoration.  The 
measures  they  propose  threaten  to  at  once  reverse 
our  ])rogress  toward  the  ci<tablisbmcnt  of  that  per- 
manent tranquillity  which  is  so  much  desired  by 
Ml.  To  do  so  is  tolmmcdiately  augment  the  distress 
which  DOW  exists,  and  inaugurate  confusion,  the  end 
of  which  no  human  prescience  can  foresee. 

Towiay  the  cardinal  principle  of  restoration  seems 
to  be  fttTorahlc  action  upon  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitation,  which  I transmitted  to  you  in  my 
rmnual  message. 

Uj»on  the  merits  of  the  amendment  my  views  are 
already  known.  Tber  are  founded  upon  principle, 
r.ud  arc  unchanged.  iThc  necessity  of  the  case,  I am 
uow  constrained  to  think,  is  diflerent  We  should 
look  our  true  condition  full  In  the  face. 

The  amendment  finally  re.ioctc<l  hy  an 
overwhelming  nn\jority  in  both  Houset*.  The 
amount  of  the  Federal  tax  of  1861,  assigned  to 
-Vhibama,  was  $529,813.  Nothing  had  been 
collected  at  tlie  close  of  the  year. 

The  amount  of  destitution  in  the  State  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  other  Southern  State,  and 
continued  through  the  year.  Supplies  wore 
turuished  liberally  by  the  Federal  Govemniont ; 
ohnritablo  associations  and  private  individuals 
made  large  contributions,  and  the  State  granted 
all  the  assistance  practicable,  notwithstanding 
which  the  snpjdy  fell  short.  Dnring  the  eleven, 
months  ending  September  13, 1866,  the  Federal 
Government  IssikM  3,789,788  rations,  whicli  was 
an  overage  of  11,500  rations  per  day.  The 
number  of  persons  receiving  supplies  averaged 
monthly  21,700.  The  whites  excee<h*<l  the 
Idaoks  two  to  one.  On  February  23,  1866,  the 
J.eglslataro  authorized  the  Governor  to  dispose 
of  six  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500,000, 
for  the  benefit  of  indigent  families.  Sufficient 
provision  had  not  been  made  for  the  payment 
of  the  bonds,  and  they  wore  unsalable.  The 
Governor  says : 

In  consequence  of  the  inability  to  use  these 
lK>nds,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  State  to 
extend  that  amount  of  relief  to  onr  suffering 
|K*oplo  which  w’as  desired.  In  some  counties 
the  destitution  was  so  extreme,  that  I author- 
ized the  judges  of  probate,  in  coryunclion  with 
two  other  reUahlo  citizens,  to  i)nrchaso  corn  on 
tlie  State’s  credit,  pledging  payment  on  the  1st 
of  Jaimary  next.  The  amount  authorizwl  for 
each  of  such  counties  was  one  thousand  bushels. 
In  addition  to  this,  I found  it  necessary  to  draw 
funds  from  the  treasury  to  pay  for  the  transpor- 
tation, and  otlier  inddcnial  expenses. 


“ In  the  month  of  Juno  last  I made  a visit  to 
the  Northwest,  with  a view,  if  possible,  of  pur- 
chasing supplies  on  the  State  account.  I thero 
learned,  as  before  observed,  that  the  six  per 
cent,  bonds  authorized  were  nnavailalde.  It 
was  ascertained,  however,  that  the  eight  per 
cent  bonds  could  be  used  for  the  purpose.  In 
view,  therefore,  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  I 
deemed  it  a duty  to  appropriate  a portion  of 
them  to  tljo  purchase  of  supplies.  Accordingly, 
a lot  of  com  was  purchased,  brought  to  tho 
State,  and  distributed.  The  com  was  bought 
at  a low  rate,  and  the  banks  of  St.  I>ouis  pur- 
cha.sed  readily,  and  at  par,  a sufficient  amount 
of  bonds  to  pay  therefor.  The  amount  of  bonds 
used  in  this  way,  including  payment  for  trans- 
portation, was  $48,500.  The  com  thns  obtained 
was  distrilmted  in  such  localities,  and  in  such 
quantities,  as  were  deemed  most  suitable,  and 
artbrded  much  relief,  which  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  found.” 

The  hope  was  indulged  that  the  crop  of  1866 
would  save  tho  jwoplo  from  any  further  destitu- 
tion. But  this  unfortmmtely  was  not  the  ca.se. 
The  season  was  excee<ling!y  unfavorable,  and 
the  crop  slif>rtH  In  tho  x>pinion  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  Destitute,  not  half  enough 
grain  was  raisetl  to  subsist  tlie  inhabitants. 
The  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  reports  of 
probate  judges.  The  War  I>epartmcnt,  there- 
fore, nutliorizoil  General  Swayne,  tho  Federal 
commander,  to  distrilmte,  during  tlio  winter 
inonth.s  of  lB66-’07,  supplies  to  tho  value  of 
$120,000.  This  money  was  applicHl  to  the  pur- 
chase of  corn  and  bacon,  ns  likely  to  be  much 
more  useful  than  the  regular  rations  heretofore 
Issued. 

A cousTis  of  tlio  State  was  take  in  1866,  the 
returns  of  w*hich  were  nearly  completed  during 
tho  year.  The  results,  as  compared  with  the 
census  of  1860,  arc  shown  in  tho  following 
table. 

It  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  these 
returns,  that  the  effect  of  the  war  has  been  to 
neutralize  the  increase  from  all  sourcis  which, 
for  the  ten  years  previous,  have  been  about  25 
per  cent.  White  and  black  fare  apparently 
iiUko,  although  perhaps  n disproporti<mato  de- 
crease among  the  blacks  has  been  coinj»ensate<l  by 
importations  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  avoid 
the  converging  theatre  of  the  war.  The  census 
of  white  mules  in  Alabama,  which  in  I860  gave 
an  aggregate  of  270,271,  in  1866  presents  a do- 
crea.se  of  9,267.  Tlio  t(dal  of  Mack  males,  in 
1860,  was  returned  at  217,766,  and  has  dimin- 
ished in  tho  interval  3,528  ; about  one-hnlf  tho 
ratio  of  tho  fomicr.  Tlie  movement  of  freed 
people  to  tho  town.s  is  shown  by  a marked  per- 
centage of  increase  in  tlie  counties  of  Mobile 
(25),  Montgomery  (28).  and  Dallas  (8ehna)  (13), 
with  a proportionate  decrea'ie  in  other  counties, 
A nortliward  movement  of  the  freedmen  into 
Tennes.see  is  shown  in  the  returns  from  Northern 
Alabama,  'ilio  citizens  of  Randolph  claim  that 
their  county  sent  3,000  men  to  help  the  armies 
of  the  Union. 
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COUNTIES. 

1866. 

1 I860. 

Wbites. 

Cokred. 

Total. 

Whites. 

Colored. 

Total 

C,6M 

6,490 

13,1+4 

7,118 

9,621 

16,789 

8,676 

S.S.H 

7,550 

14, HW 

17,804 

82,708 

14,629 

8,027 

16,188 

8,867 

80,612 

Bibb 

8,060 

5S.5 

9.092 

11,894 

8,477 

9,032 

10,193 

672 

10,865 

11,4ST 

7, -MS 

19,005 

11,200 

6,8.52 

16,122 

Calbonn 

11,7»9 

4,258 

11,799 

19,708 

23,598 

17,102 

11,815 

4,870 

11,899 

21,539 

28,214 

Cherokee 

6,619 

6,675 

18,194 

15,821 

6,767 

8,039 

7,110 

18,860 

18,877 

16,049 

9,297 

1,537 

I6,b77 

7,599 

7,4.50 

8,6.’i9 

10,190 

8,200 

1,423 

9,623 

11,811 

6,04$ 

8,971 

10,190 

17,790 

6,419 

4,893 

12,899 

4,891 

14,050 

5,228 

19,273 

S,990 

919 

6,909 

5,631 

888 

6,4*19 

12,195 

83,625 

10,705 

12,8.50 

18,627 

80,8.59 

Dale.  

9,704 

2,020 

H,7S4 

10,881 

1,816 

Dallas  

9,425 

29,601 

39,026 

7.7M 

25,840 

!>•  Kalh  

9,853 

11,145 

853 

10,834 

1,987 

12,621 

1,705 

10,119 

7,251 

8,508 

7,480 

23,094 

80,530 

23,608 

10,464 

4,4.54 

14,918 

18,288 

11,746 

18,975 

17,420 

15,180 

2,054 

17,834 

14,811 

8.473 

2,668 

9, 208 

2,692 

11,860 

9,078 

9,8-31 

9,951 

6,200 

15,.’)91 

7,173 

10,689 

7,215 

8,802 

6,802 

6,094 

15,041 

6,781 

7,870 

7,517 

14,898 

8,091 

15,806 

7,741 

17,608 

25,  .".44 

19,854 

27,716 

12,070 

12,857 

2.5, .583 

11,686 

6,761 

14,765 

26,4.51 

7,078 

21,903 

28,036 

24,410 

81,171 

8,800 

1,068 

9.363 

9,894 

1,286 

11,182 

10,7'57 

£3,192 

1,850 

32,939 

8,025 

18,177 

26,802 

UaimKiih  

8,722 

10,072 

9,600 

28,560 

1,672 

11,472 

Mobile 

86,220 

16,604 

52,890 

12,571 

41,181 

13,095 

80,762 

44,4.57 

12,047 

12,134 

28,780 

85,£K)4 

5,823 

8,825 

6,724 

6,916 

8,751 

15,667 

8,271 

ll,a596 

7,692 

9,479 

10,117 

1.5,646 

18,182' 

10,986 

8,748 

18,245 

12,199 

11,38.5 

10,077 

18,166 

2S.243 

27,724 



9,021 

9,943 

18,909 

24,348 

22,316 

Piko  

16,041 

8,807 

8,769 

H485 

14.040 

2,0C»8 

10,654 

29,154 

1,927 

15,656 

20,059 

KniHl*  ....  

11,631 

17,528 

26,692 

9,2s>5 

8,361 

12,606 

8,970 

9,236 

8,648 

12,618 

11,018 

6,201 

2,050 

10,811 

1,777 

16,111 

6,919 

24,035 

23,520 

17,0.53 

11,060 

20,863 

14,634 

17.154 

12,971 

7,461 

2,119 

6, 821 

22,874 

6,678 

23.H27 

12,002 

9,882 

485 

22,494 

10,239 

2-3,200 

6,778 

7,203 

519 

7,9S0 

1,944 

2,116 

4,060 

2,5.50 

4,669 

«,.'1"4 

16,621 

22,905 

6,795 

17,823 

24,618 

Winston 

8,256 

21 

3,277 

8,454 

122 

8,576 

Total 

1 

626,431 

437,770 

Tlie  legislation  of  tlio  State  relative  to  freed- 
men  has  steadily  improved  since  the  close  of 
the  war.  'When  the  Legislature  assenihled  in 
Kovemher,  1865,  there  was  developwl  a strong 
party  in  favor  of  securing  the  unpaid  labor  of 
slavery,  but  without  admitting  the  obligations 
of  maintenance  which  that  system  ini|io*d. 
TTie  measures  taken  for  this  object  failed 
through  the  vigilance  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bu- 
reau, and  the  cooperation  of  the  Governor  with 
his  veto.  But  at  ttie  close  of  the  session,  in  the 
spring  of  1800,  a v^rant  law  was  in  force, 
which  provided  chain-gangs  and  the  county 
jail  for  whoever  should  loiter  at  work,  or  desert 
a labor-contract.  At  the  same  time  the  stay 
law  was  so  framed  as  to  postpone  for  a long 
period  the  collection  of  wages.  At  the  subse- 


quent session  in  November,  1860,  tlio  Govern- 
or in  his  me.ssago  called  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, saying; 

la  reference  to  contracts  with  freedmen,  there 
hare  been  some  exceptional  instances  of  bad  faith, 
which  are  strongly  suggestiro  of  the  necessity  of 
legal  remedy.  These  exceptions  are  where  employ- 
ers of  freedmen  have,  by  captious  unreasonableness, 
sought  and  even  created  pretexts  for  linding  fault  with 
tlteir  employfs,  and  discharging  them  without  pay, 
alleging  a riotation  of  contract  on  the  part  of  tho 
freedmen.  The  only  remedy  icfl  the  freedmen  is  a 
suit  for  his  wages,  and  this  is  so  tardy  as  to  be 
scarcely  worth  pursuing.  For  such  injustice  as  this, 
a remedy  should  be  provided.  It  could  be  found 
in  a law  wilieh  would  authorize  a summary  and  an 
effectire  mode  of  enforcing  pavment  for  labor  of 
tho  character  under  consideration.  I respectfully 
invite  your  attention  to  this  subject. 
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The  riglit  to  testify  in  conrts,  in  certain  cases, 
\rns  extended  to  the  frcedmen  at  the  session 
of  1865- V)6,  and  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  law  was  productive  of  good  results. 
Colored  persons  were  permitted  to  testify  in 
cases  where  they  wore  interested  and  where 
there  was  every  indncM^mcnt  for  false  swearing 
which  may  Ihj  reasonably  supposed  to  influence 
witnesses.  But  even  with  these  strong  temp- 
tations to  commit  perjury,  the  testimony  of 
freedmen  has  been  found  valuable  in  the  ascer- 
tainment of  truth,  and  the  Governor  recom- 
mended that  all  restrictions  should  be  removed. 
A stcmlfast  cooperation  has  existed  between 
the  Bureau  for  the  Freedmen  and  the  Governor, 
and  the  results  have  been  a growing  kindliness 
between  the  white  and  black  race?,  an  increased 
fairness  in  the  application  of  the  laws,  with 
prospective  changes  of  a most  useful  tendency, 
lie  also  recommended  that  a portion  of  tho 
taxes  dcrive<l  from  free<lmen  should  be  applied 
to  the  education  of  their  children  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  indigent,  aged,  and  infirm  of  that 
[>opalatioD. 

A case,  involving  tho  validity  of  tho  acta  of 
the  I.^slaluro  after  secession  came  before  tho 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  w'ns  decided  on 
Januarj'  23, 1867.  An  act,  passed  on  Novein- 
l>er  9,  1801,  authorized  executors  to  invest  in 
bonds  of  tlie  Confederate  States  or  of  Alabama. 
The  court  unanimously  sustained  tlie  validity 
of  tho  government  of  Alabama  as  a de  faeio 
government  during  tho  war,  and  tho  autliority 
of  the  Legislature  to  ])oss  such  an  act. 

In  tho  Circuit  Court  of  Butler  County  a mo- 
tion was  made  to  dismiss  a suit  on  tho  ground 
that  tho  original  writ,  when  issued,  was  not 
stamped  as  required  by  tho  U.  S.  Revonuo  Law. 
In  oppwition  to  tho  motion,  it  was  urged  that 
tho  act  did  not  apply  to  tliis  case,  for  the  reason 
that,  when  tho  writ  was  issued,  the  State  of 
Alabama  was  under  the  exelusivo  control,  ptis- 
session,  and  domitiion  of,  and  owed  allegiance  to 
tlie  then  existing  Coufedorato  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Judge  J.  K.  Henry  decided  th.at  for  the  time 
being  tlio  sovereignty  of  tho  United  States  was 
suspended,  and  tho  laws  of  the  United  States 
could  no  longer  bo  enforc<Kl  in  Alabama,  or  bo 
obligatory  upon  tbo  inhabitants  wlio  remained 
and  subinitttsl  to  tho  existing  power.  These 
inhabitants  passed  under  a temporary  allegiance 
to  tlio  tlien  existing  government,  and  wore 
hound  by  such  laws  ami  such  only  as  for  tho 
time  being  it  chose  to  rocognizo  and  iiiii)o-c. 
The  ordinance  of  1865,  annulling  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession  of  1801,  clearly  refers  to 
tho  present  and  not  to  tho  pa«t,  in  the  declara- 
tion that  “the  same”  (*.  e.  tho  ordinance  of 
secession)  “ he  and  w hereby  declarcil  null  and 
void.”  Not  that  it  was  null  and  void  from  the 
beginning,  Imt  that  it  bo  now  dwlarcd  null  and 
voi<l.  Analogous  cases  often  arise  in  the  ordi- 
nary legislation  of  tho  country.  ^Vhen  an  act 
is  repeakd,  the  language  commonly  used  is, 
‘‘That  tho  same  bo  and  is  repealed yet  no 


one  understands  this  languago  as  declaring  that 
the  act  repealed  was  void  or  repealed  from  tho 
beginning. 

The  subsequent  purrender  and  destruction  of 
the  Confederate  States  authority,  and  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  tho  United  States  authority, 
could  not  change  the  character  of  tho  previous 
state  of  things,  so  far  as  this  question  is  con- 
cerned. The  wTit  liaving  been  issued  l>eforo  tho 
authority  of  the  United  States  was  recslablisbod, 
bo  was  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiflf  could  not 
be  required  to  place  a stamp  upon  the  process. 

ALlEN,  Ubitbt  TVatkiss,  ei-Govemor  of 
Louisian.%  a brigadier-general  in  tlie  Confed- 
erate Army,  bom  in  Prince  Edward  County, 
Va.,  April  29,  1820;  died  in  tbo  city  of  Mexico, 
April  22,  I860.  IIo  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Hr.  Thomas  Allen,  a mctlical  practitioner  of 
somo  distinction,  and  w’hen  quite  young 
removed  witli  his  father  to  Ix*xinrton,  Mo. 
After  spending  some  time  in  school,  ho  was 
induced  to  enter  a store  in  the  position  of 
under  clerk,  hut  having  an  unconquerable  dis- 
like for  mercantile  life,  his  father  consented  to 
his  enrolment  among  the  students  of  Marion 
College,  Mo.  Remaining  here  two  years,  somo 
dissatisfaction  with  the  jinrcntal  authority  in- 
duced him  to  leave  and  enter  at  once  upon  a more 
independent  career.  Ho  ran  away  from  college, 
and  making  his  way  to  tlie  little  village  of  Grand 
Gulf,  Miss.,  obtained  tlie  position  of  teacher 
in  the  family  of  a wealthy  planter,  and  after- 
ward opened  a largo  school.  Subsequently  he 
devoted  hU  whole  attention  to  tho  study  of 
law,  was  licensed  to  practise,  and  had  already 
become  quite  successful  ns  a. lawyer,  when  in 
1842  President  Houston  called  for  volunteers 
to  aid  Texas  ngain.st  Mexico.  Having  inherited 
a military  taste,  young  Allen  was  not  long  in 
deciding  to  offer  his  services ; ho  raised  a com- 
pany, and  procccdcsl  to  the  scene  of  conflict, 
where  ho  acquitted  himself  well,  and  upon  tho 
termination  of  his  engagement  bis  command 
was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Egypt,  on  tho  Co- 
lorado, where  they  were  honorably  discharged. 
Returning  to  Grand  Gulf,  he  resumed  tho  prac- 
tice of  hhs  profession,  married,  and  in  1840  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi.  A few 
years  later,  upon  tho  death  of  his  wife,  he  re- 
moved to  Tensiis  Parish,  La.,  and  afterward  to 
his  estate  in  TV’est  Baton  Rouge,  where,  in 
1853,  lio  was  elected  to  tho  Legislature.  Tho 
following  year  he  quitted  his  estate,  and  en- 
tered tlie  Cambridge  University  as  a student  of 
law,  and  spent  some  time  in  reviewing  his 
studies.  In  1859,  attracted  by  tho  Italian  war, 
ho  went  to  Europe,  but  arrived  too  late  for  a 
personal  share  in  tho  struggle  Ho  spent  some 
tiino  in  travel,  the  incidents  of  which  tour  were 
gathered  up  in  a volume,  entitled  tlie  “ Travels 
of  a Sugar-Plmitcr.”  During  his  absence  bo 
was  reelected  to  tho  Legislature.  He  took  a 
prominent  position  in  that  body,  was  an  earnest, 
eloquent  speaker,  ami  well  qualified  for  leader- 
ship. In  his  politics  ho  was  a TVhig  until  tho 
election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  when  ho  became  a 
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Democrat  Upon  tho  outbreak  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Allen  joined  tho  Delta  Rifles  os  a volunteer,  and 
□pen  his  promotion  os  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Fourth  Louisiana  was  statione<l  for  some  months 
at  Ship  Island.  Subsequently  he  was  made  colo- 
nel, and  appointed  military  governor  of  Jack- 
son.  His  first  actual  engagement  was  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  where  ho  commanded  his  fa- 
vorite regiment,  and  fought  gallantly,  even  after 
receiving  a severe  w’onnd  in  the  face.  He  was 
afterward  ordered  to  Vicksburg,  where  he  did 
efficient  service  in  preparing  tlio  fortifications, 
sometimes  directly  under  tlie  fire  of  the  Union 
army.  At  the  battle  of  Baton  Rouge,  Colonel 
*\Jlen  commanded  a brigade,  and,  wliile  making 
a fearful  charge,  his  horse  was  struck  by  a shell, 
killing  him  instantly,  and  the  scattering  shot 
asaing  through  botli  logs  of  his  rider,  stretched 
im  helpless  upon  the  field,  firom  which  ho  was 
borne  in  an  almost  dying  state.  Tho  amputa- 
tion of  one  log  was  advised,  but  owing  to  his 
entreaties  it  was,  after  a long  period  of  suffer- 
ing, finally  spared.  While  lingering  with  his 
painful  wounds  ho  received  tho  appointment  of 
president  of  tho  military  court  at  Jackson,  Miss., 
also  that  of  mi\jor-general  of  tho  militia  of 
Louisiana,  both  of  which  ho  declined.  In  Sep- 
tember, ho  was  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  ordered  to  report  to  tho  Tmns-MUsis- 
sippi  Department,  and  had  hardly  entered  upon 
hi>  duties  when  ho  was  almost  unanimously  elect- 
ed Governor  of  Louisiana.  Ho  accepted  the 
office,  and  at  once  gave  himself  up  warmly  and 
pa^siwiatel y to  its  duties.  Ho  was  eminently  fitted 
for  tho  position,  and  was  cheered  and  stistainod 
by  ffie  devotion  of  tho  people.  One  of  his  first 
oflbrt-s  was  for  tho  improvement  of  the  Stato 
finances.  For  this  purpose  ho  arranged  with 
<»cnend  E Kirby  Smith,  then  commanding  tho 
Trans-Mlsrissinpi  Department,  to  have  tho  cot- 
ton tax  duo  the  C-onfederato  Government  paid 
in  kind,  and  established,  without  cost  to  tho 
State,  the  export  of  tho  cotton,  which  tho  Stato 
received  for  taxes,  through  Texas  to  tho  Mex- 
ican frontier,  and  tho  return  by  the  same  routo 
of  such  articles  of  mo<licine,  clothing,  and  ne- 
cessity as  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained, 
which  were  sold  to  tho  pooido  at  moderate 
prices,  and  distributed  gratuitously  to  the  very 
poor.  He  also  instiPited  and  encouraged  manu- 
lacturca  for  tho  production  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity  in  tho  State.  He  most  carefully  en- 
forcotl  dl  tho  laws,  especially  those  forbidding 
tho  distillation  of  alconolic  liquors  from  grain 
and  sugar-cane,  and  did  all  in  his  power  for  the 
suppression  of  drunkenness  and  otlier  vices,  and 
by  his  frugal  management  wa.s  enabled  to  de- 
vote large  sums  to  public  charities.  His  devo- 
tion to  tho  interc'^ts  of  nil  classes  speedily  won 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  people, 
and  the  results  of  his  wise,  efficient,  and  benefi- 
cent ailrainistration  were  felt  throughout  tho 
whole  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  and  gave 
him  almost  arbitrary  power.  At  the  close  of  the 
war.  Governor  Allen  was  strongly  urged  by  his 
friends  to  leave  tho  country,  and  feeling  that  by 


remaining  he  could  be  of  no  further  use  to 
the  State,  ho  took  up  his  residence  in  Mexico. 
Here  ho  established  an  English  paper,  **Tbe 
Mexican  Times, laboring  faithfully  and  zeal- 
ously as  tho  mde  editor  for  eight  months.  But 
his  career  was  drawing  to  a close.  Upon  the  ad- 
vice of  hU  physician,  he  was  making  arrange- 
ments to  go  to  Paris,  and  submit  to  a snrgical 
operation,  when  liis  general  health  indicate<l 
immediate  danger,  and  ere  lie  could  mature  his 
plans,  tho  end  had  come.  A volume,  entitled 
“ Recollections  of  Henry  W.  Allen,”  prepared 
by  Mrs.  Sarali  A.  Dorsey,  was  published  in  Now 
York  City  early  in  1867. 

AMALGAMATION.  Tlie  art  of  extracting 
precious  metals  from  their  ores  by  amalgama- 
tion, has  made  considerable  progress  within  the 
last  few  years,  especially  since  the  discovery  of 
rich  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  Territories  of 
Nevada,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  others.  Tho 
amalgamation  of  free  gold  from  quartz  Is  a 
simple  process,  and  has  become  of  groat  impor- 
tance in  the  gold  mines  (now  systematically  con- 
ducted) in  California.  Tho  nuriferou.s  quartz, 
after  being  extracknl  from  tlio  mine,  undergoes 
the  process  of  milling,  which  consists  in  tho 
redaction  of  tho  same  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
that  is  generally  performeil  by  a stamp-mill,  and 
a subsequent  treatment  with  mercury  in  various 
ways.  It  is  really  in  the  details  where  many 
improvements  have  been  proposed,  several  of 
which  are  actually  worth  mentioning,  and  liave 
contributed  much  to  reduce  considerably  tho 
expenses  of  “milling.”  To  give  an  idea  of  tho 
cost  of  treating  quartz  by  milling,  it  may  bo 
stated  that  it  ranges  from  $0.07  to  $8.31  per 
ton,  with  a product  of  gold  varying  between  $.) 
and  $80  per  ton.  Tho  profits  resulting  from  this 
process  m these  Oalitornia  miuos  range  from 
$0.97  to  $56.40  per  ton. 

Many  complaints  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  tlio  great  loss  of  gold  by  tho  amalgamation, 
since  the  practical  results  obtained  have  been 
so  variable  and  unsatisfactory,  amounting  in 
many  cases  to  k^ss  than  half  the  gold  in  the  ore. 
One  of  tlio  most  iinportimt  discoverie.s,  eflecting 
a better  and  more  thorough  amalgamation,  has 
been  made  by  Prof.  Henry  Wurtz,  of  New  York, 
and  patented  by  him  in  this  and  other  countries, 
in  1864.  In  order  to  e.xplain  tho  merits  of  this 
invention,  wo  refer  hero  to  tho  remarks  made 
by  Prof.  B.  Silliman  at  the  session  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science,  held  in  Washington 
during  January,  1866,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract : 

It  U well  known  to  mctallnreists  that  the  tmalga- 
matioD  of  gold  is  often  attended  with  pccuUardinicul- 
ties,  and  that  in  the  be»(-conductcd  <«j>eratioDJion  tho 
Urge  scale  there  is  always  a consiacrablo,  often  a 
largo  loss,  of  tlic  precious  metal.  Samples  of  wnsto 
or  tailings^'  colleclod  by  mvsclf  at  variou.s  amalga- 
mation works  in  Grass  Vulfcy,  California,  a place 
noted  aboro  most  others  for  tho  great  success  which 
has  attended  amalgamation  of  gold,  proved  on  assay 
to  contain  in  the  ouartz  waste  over  thirty  dollars  to 
tho  ton,  and  in  tue  sulphides  over  lifly' dollars  to 
the  ton — sbowiug  a loss  nearly  equal  to  the  arcrago 
amount  saved  iu  that  district.  One  of  the  most  can- 
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tioufl  and  experienced  metaUurgiats  of  California,  at 
one  time  connected  Trith  the  Geological  Commission 
of  that  ^^tatc,  informed  mo  tbot  br  his  own  determina- 
tions the  saring  in  a large  number  of  cases  was  barely 
SO  per  cent,  of  the  gross  contents  of  the  ore,  os  shown 
by  careful  assays,  both  of  tbo  ore  and  the  waste. 

The  causes  of  this  large  loss  are  various,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  imperfect  processes,  in- 
sufficient comminution  of  the  ore,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  tbe  gold  into  contact  with  the 
roerenry.  In  an  ore  containing  one  ounce  of  gold  to 
the  ton  of  quarts  or  waste,  the  ratio  is  as  one  to 
thirty-two  thousand  (1  to  32,000),  or  loss  than  one- 
fourth  of  one  grain  in  one  pound  of  stuff. 

It  is.  however,  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant 
with  gold  omalgamatioD,  that  the  mercury  often  ap- 

Ecars  perfectly  indifferent  to  tbo  gold  even  when 
roiigbt  in  contact  with  it,  foiling  to  amalgamate  iU 
This  indifference  may  bo  sometimes  traced  to  a min- 
ute portion  of  grease,  which  effectually  checks  amal- 
gamation, but  it  is  qmte  as  often  due  to  some  other  and 
less  obvious  canse,  nafUiog  often  tbe  skill  of  the  best 
amalgamators,  and  resulting  in  a ruinous  loss  of  tbe 
precious  metal. 

Numerous  inventions  have  been  devised  fo  sovo 
this  loss,  and  avoid  the  causes  which  involve  it,  bat 
until  lately  with  very  indifferent  success.  One  of  tbe 
most  promising,  viz.,  tbe  use  of  mercurial  vapor,  has 
proved  itself  on  trial  in  the  largo  way  a failure, 
and  the  problem  has  remained,  in  a great  measure, 
unsolved. 

Enrlv  in  18G4  Prof.  Henry  'Wnri*  communicated 
to  mo  m conversation  his  conviction,  as  the  result  of 
preliminary  experiments,  that  tbe  use  of  a minute 
portiou  of  the  metal  sodium  would  impart  to  mercury 
the  power  of  amalgamating  with  gola  readilv  under 
any  of  the  ndverse  conditions  which  hod  flius  far 

E roved  a serious  drawback  to  tbe  practice  of  this  art. 

caving  soon  afterward  for  California,  1 have  had  no 
op[K)r(uuity,  until  within  a few  months  past,  of  ac- 
quainting myself  with  Mr.  Wurtz’s  plans. 

IVof.  SilUman  also  explained  some  experi- 
tnents  made  to  iUastrate  the  remarkable  prop- 
erties imparted  to  mercury  by  sodium,  and  dis- 
covered by  Prof.  Wurtz.  He  says: 

1.  Shake  up  in  a test-tube  a small  qnantitr  of  mer- 
cury (say  half  nn  ounce)  with  a moderately  strong 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Tbo  mcrcQry  is  prea- 
cntly  reduced  to  tbo  condition  of  a thick  mud,  ^ing 
so  completely  granulated  (floured)  as  to  resist  all  ef- 
forts to  restore  it  to  its  proper  condition,  and  rctoin- 
iug  this  condition  almost  inde&nitelv.  Drop  now  a 
minute  particle  of  sodium  amalgam  into  it,  when  in- 
stantly the  whole  is  restored  to  its  tluid  state,  and 
subsequent  efforts  to  reproduce  the  granular  condi- 
tion are  futile  if  the  least  trace  of  sodium  remains. 

2.  Bring  a particle  of  placer  gold  or  gold  from 
quartz  into  contact  with  a little  clean  mercury  in  its 
ordinary  condition.  It  will  be  seen  to  push  the  gold 
before  it  as  it  rolls  about,  and  refuse  to  amalgouiato 
with  the  gold,  even  when  Wneatb  Us  surface.  lu 
fact,  there  appears  to  be  a sort  of  active  repulsion  be- 
tween (he  two  metals. 

8.  Bring  the  same  particle  of  gold  in  contact  with 
mercury  having  a minute  portion  of  the  sodium  amal- 
gam dissolved  in  it,  when  immediately  the  gold  is 
completely  enfilmed  by  the  mercury  aud  disajipcars 
under  its  surface. 

Tlio  dc^ription  of  the  discovery,  as  given  by 
the  inventor,  shows,  that  it  consists  in  impart- 
ing to  quicksilver  greatly  enhanced  adhesion, 
attraction,  or  affinity  for  other  metals  and  for 
its  own  Bubstance,  by  adding  to  it  a minatn 
quantity  of  one  of  the  highly  olectro-poativo 
ineLuls,  such  as  sodium,  potassium,  etc.  A 
minute  quantity  of  these  metals,  dissolved  in 


quicksilver,  communicates  to  it  a greatly  en- 
hanced power  of  adhering  to  metals,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  which,  like  gold  and  eilvcr, 
lie  toward  the  negative  end  of  the  electro- 
chemical scale.  This  power  of  adhesion,  in  tbe 
case  of  these  two  metals,  is  so  great,  that  the 
resistance,  which  I have  found  their  surfaces, 
when  in  the  na’tive  state,  usually  oppose  to 
amulgamatioQ  (a  resistance  which  is  much 
greater  and  more  general  than  has  hitherto 
been  recognized,  and  which  is  due  to  causes  as 
yet  undiscovered,  or  at  least  uninvestigated),  is 
instantly  overcome,  whether  their  particles  be 
coarse,  lino,  or  even  impalpable.  Even  an  ar- 
tificial coaling  of  oil  or  grease  (which  is  such 
nn  enemy  to  amalgamation  that  the  smoko  of 
the  miner’s  lamp  is  pronounced  iiigUly  detri- 
mental in  gold  and  silver  mines)  fonus  no 
obstacle  to  iraraediato  amalgamation  by  this 
magnetic  quicksilver.  Tlio  atoms  of  the  mer- 
cury arc,  as  it  would  seem,  put  into  a polaric 
condition  by  a minute  particle  of  one  or  those 
metals  which  range  themselves  toward  the 
electro-positive  end  of  the  scale;  so  that  iu 
affinity  for  the  more  electro-negative  metals  is 
80  greatly  exalted  that  it  seizes  upon,  and  is 
absorbod  by  tbeir  surfaces  instanUincously. 

The  practical  resulU  obtained  by  using  so- 
dium amalgam,  are  highly  satisfactory  and  sur- 
pass any  otlier  method.  Although  compar- 
atively now,  tliis  process  is  now  introduced  mto 
almost  every  gold  district,  according  to  tlic  re- 
ports in  many  scientific  or  mining  journals. 

The  amalgamation  of  auriferons  iron  pvTites, 
sucli  os  are  found  especially  in  Colorado  and 
Montana,  is  much  more  difficult  and  requires  a 
very  careful  preparation  of  the  ore,  previous  to 
its  contact  witli  mercury.  The  first  question  to 
consider,  is  the  state  in  whicli  the  gold  occurs 
in  the  pyrites — whether  as  metal  or  ns  a sul- 
phurct.  Most  writers  on  the  subject  accept 
the  first,  and  if  this  bo  correct,  the  gold  must 
be  in  exceedingly  fine  particles,  which  have  to 
bu  (lisclosod  and  freed,  before  mercury  can  act 
upon  them.  The  ore,  therefore,  must  be  very 
finely  pulverized,  and  to  do  this,  several  new 
machines  were  invented  and  tried  with  more 
or  less  success.  But,  nutwithstandiug  tiffs 
theory,  the  amalgamation  of  raw  pyrites,  how- 
ever finely  powdered,  is  so  incomplete,  that  in 
many  cases  not  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  metal 
is  obtained.  It  was  found,  that  the  ore  needetl 
to  be  desul])huri2ed  previous  to  its  amalgama- 
tion, to  gain  a reasonable  percentage  of  the 
precious  metal.  This  process  has  been  and 
still  is  of  immense  importance  for  Colorado, 
where  fuel  is  ratlicr  scarce,  and  the  attention 
of  metallurgists  has  been  especially  directed  to 
find  a method  wliich  requires  little  fuel.  One 
much  ill  practise,  is  the  apparntu.«  of  Keith,  in 
which  the  ore  is  blown  os  a fine  dust  through 
a tubular  vessel,  being  heated  by  tlie  ffaroo  of 
some  fuel,  brought  in  contact  witli  the  ore.  It  is 
reported,  that  this  method  has  givch  excellent 
results.  Compared  witli  the  amalgamation  of 
tbo  raw  ore,  it  undoubtedly  has  it  *3  not 
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ea»/  to  be  scon  how  & completo  roasting  can  be 
effected  by  it.  Probably  the  most  8ucces>ftil 
apparatns  or  furnace  for  roosting,  will  be  the 
so-callod  Terrace  furnace,  substontially  a rectan- 
gular prismatic  room,  with  a large  number  of 
shelves  of  tire-clay  arranged  in  such  a manner 
tliat  the  ore  will  full  from  one  to  the  two 
underneath  and  so  on,  until  it  reaches  the 
lower  part  of  tlie  funmee,  from  whence  it  is 
rcmove<l.  The  furnace  is  heated  first  by  a 
temporary  hearth,  but  the  combustion  of  the 
■olphur  produces  afterwards  enough  heat  to 
keep  the  ore  constantly  in  a temperature  fit  to 
expel  the  sulphur  from  the  same.  Another 
method  lias  heen  proposed,  and  wo  believe 
with  much  success.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Monuter,  and  consists  in  calcining  the  ore  in 
reverberatory  furnaces  with  an  addition  of  sul- 
phate of  soda.  The  whole  is  calcined  at  a low 
temperature,  and  during  the  operation  the  sul- 
phurets  of  iron  and  copper  are  at  first  oxidixeil, 
but  partly  changed  into  sulphates  during  the 
last  hours  of  the  calcination.  These  sulpliates 
can  be  loachetl  out,  and,  so  far  as  the  cojiper  is 
concemeil,  it  can  be  won  by  a precipitation 
with  metallic  iron.  The  remaining  ore,  after 
the  liriviation  of  all  soluble  salts,  is  cliiefly  com- 
posed of  peroxide  of  iron  and  the  gangno  or 
quartzoso  substances  which  were  in  the  ore ; 
the  whole  containing  the  gold  w’dl  disclosed  and 
ready  for  the  attack  of  the  quicksil\*er.  An  ad- 
vantf^e  in  this  process  is  the  small  quantity  of 
fuel  iieetled,  and  more  csiKjcially  the  soft  state 
of  every  particle  of  peroxide  of  iron,  which 
allows  an  easy  access  of  the  mercury  to  the 
most  minuto  parts. 

In  many  mines  the  vein-matrix  is  composed 
of  quartz,  wliich  has  both  free  metallic  goUl, 
and  auriferous  pyrites.  In  sneh  cases  the  ore 
is  often  treated  with  mercury  in  the  raw  state, 
or  it  is  at  least  p:isscd  over  cop|>er  plates,  which 
are  alloyed  or  amalgamated,  and  retain  all  the 
free  particles  of  gold,  after  which  the  ore  is 
caJcliHd  and  amalgamated. 

Should  the  ore  h.ave  too  much  cx)ppor  pyrites 
and  zinc-blende  or  galena  mixed  with  the  quartz 
and  iron  pyrites,  it  becomes  often  too  difficult 
and  expensive  to  apply  amalgamation,  and  tlio 
treatment  by  smelting  is  preferable. 

The  great  improvements  in  desulphurizing 
pyrites  by  which  so  great  quantities  of  gold  are 
save<l,  iiavo  given  an  impulse  to  an  active  and 
profitable  mining  system  in  several  of  the  Terri- 
tories, especially  in  Colorado. 

A peculiar  method  of  amalgamation  for  gold 
ores  has  lately  been  put  in  practice  by  a Mr. 
Wykoff*  which  ho  calls  the  “cblorido  of  sodi- 
um” process.  The  machinery  used  consists  of 
a wooden  cylinder,  combined  witii  a shaking- 
table,  with  the  ordinary  mechanical  appliances 
for  working  them.  The  process  itself  is  fol- 
lows: Two  hundred  pounds  of  finely-crushed 
ore  is  put  into  tho  cylinder  or  amalgamator, 
with  about  ono  hundred  pounds  of  mercury 
ami  sixty  gallons  of  water,  to  which  three  per 
cent  of  salt  U added.  The  cylinder  is  then  set 
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iu  motion,  rocking  forward  and  backwnril, 
while  steam  is  introduced  by  means  of  a tul)e, 
and  in  about  eight  minutes  the  water  boils,  and 
the  mercury  iicnneates  the  entire  mass.  After 
so  working  for  forty-five  minutes,  a stream  of 
cold  water  is  let  in,  which  suddenly  cools  the 
mass  and  precipitates  the  mercurj'.  The  gate 
at  the  end  of  tho  cylinder  is  then  opened  and  a 
stream  of  water  run  through  tlie  cylinder,  un- 
til it  comes  dear,  when  tho  gate  is  cIosihI  and  a 
new  charge  is  put  in.  Tho  shaking-tables  are 
merely  to  collect  small  particles  of  metal,  wliich 
may  have  been  thrown  from  the  cylinder  by 
tho  force  of  tho  water.  Mr.  Wykoff  claims 
to  bo  very  successful  with  his  method,  and 
to  save  in  tliis  way  nearly  all  tho  gold  con- 
tained in  tho  ore. 

Tho  amalgamation  of  silver  ores  is  much 
more  complicated,  and  requires  more  skill  and 
experience  for  a .successful  and  economical 
treatment  than  the  gold  ores.  In  order  to  ex- 
plain tho  theory  of  this  process,  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  remark,  first,  that  tho  silver  ores 
wliich  are  subjecteil  to  this  treatment  are  gen- 
erally snlphurets,  arseniate-s  and  antimoniates 
of  silver,  or  compounds  of  these  bodies.  The 
older  theory  wa«,  and  \a  yet  accepted  by  many 
antliorities,  that  these  snlphurets,  when  brought 
together  with  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium) 
and  sulphate  of  copper,  under  proper  condi- 
tions, are  changed  into  chloride  of  silver,  and 
that  iho  subsequent  contact  with  mercuiy  would 
decompose  these  chlorides  into  metallic  silver, 
which  forms  an  alloy  with  tho  quicksilver, 
while  another  part  of  the  latter  takes  up  the 
second  atoms  of  chlorine,  and  forms  proto- 
chloride  of  mercury,  or  calomel,  which  is  lost. 
Another  theory  is  that  of  Mr.  Bowriug,  who 
endeavors  to  prove  that  tho  deuto-chloridc  of 
copper,  produced  by  chemical  action  from  com- 
mon salt  and  snlphate  of  cop|>er,  is  changtsl,  in 
contact  with  raerenry,  into  a proto-chloride, 
and  the  latter,  under  the  iufluence  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  to  oxi-chlorido  of  copper,  which,  in 
its  tuni,  gives  a part  of  its  oxigen  to  tho  sul- 
phnrels  of  silver,  producing  metallic  silver, 
and  learing  again  proto-chlorido  of  copper  and 
sulphuric  acid  as  jiroducts  of  decomposition. 
It  will  thus  bo  seen  how  many  chemical  actions 
come  into  play  in  tlicso  processes,  and  how  im- 
perfectly they  are  understooil  yet.  It  may  bo 
3aid  that  during  tho  lost  few  years  many 
experiments  were  made  to  inijirove  the  amalga- 
mation of  silver  ores,  especially  in  Kevuda, 
where,  amongst  a great  deal  of  quackery  and 
absurdity,  several  inventions  of  some  merit 
were  introduced. 

Under  nearly  all  circmnstanccs  it  is  necessary 
to  roast  the  ore,  previous  to  its  further  treat- 
ment, witli  an  addition  of  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium).  An  exce[>tIon  to  this  rule  forms  the 
method  introduced  by  a Mr.  Smith,  who  amal- 
gamates with  but  few  chemical  agents,  except 
common  salt,  tlio  sulpburcts  of  silver,  found  in 
tho  Comstock  Lode,  and  some  other  mines. 
Tlie  apparatus  he  uses  is  known  under  the  name 
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of  ^Thecler’s  or  Ilopbum’s  pnn,  aod  it  appears 
that  it  is  prineipally  the  friction  between  the 
iron  parts  of  the  apparatus  and  the  ore  wliich, 
in  tills  process,  causes  a decomposition  of  the 
silver  ore,  and  its  fitness  to  form  an  alloy  with 
the  mercury.  It  oujrht  to  bo  remarked,  how- 
ever, tliat  the  presence  of  much  antimony  or 
arsenic  in  the  ore  is  greatly  objectionable,  and 
that  in  such  cases  the  ore  has  to  be  previously 
calcined.  With  ordinary  care,  the  percentage 
of  silver  extracted  from  the  ore  varies  between 
70  and  80  per  cent.,  compared  with  the  yield 
of  the  assay,  and  it  cannot  bo  overlooked  that 
this  system  is  of  great  importance  in  a country 
where  fiicl  is  so  st^arce  os  in  Nevada 

The  clieniicals  which  are  more  or  lc.ss  used 
in  the  mills  in  Nevada  are  numerous;  they  are 
employe<l,  witii  the  exception  of  the  common 
salt,  in  a state  of  solution.  We  give  a list  of 
the  more  important  ones : 

1.  Sulphate  of  copper  {Tjluestone).  Out  of  a 
solution  of  this  salt  metallic  copper  is  precipi- 
tated, when  in  contact  with  iron.  The  freed 
copper  forms  an  alloy  with  the  quicksilver 
amalgam,  which  is  again  decomposed  by  sul- 
phide of  silver,  through  electro-chemical  action, 
priwlneing  silver  amalgam,  and  probably  sul- 
phide of  cop|>cr. 

2.  Ruljihato  of  iron  (conpenis). 

8.  Bisulphate  of  s<Hla.  This  Sidt  gives  up  on© 
atom  of  it.s  acid,  and  is  retluceil  to  a neutral  s.alt. 

4.  Alum. 

6.  Sulphuric  acid.  Tlio  acid  is  used  in  a 
diluted  state,  and  appears  to  act  directly  on 
sulphides  of  silver,  whicli  may  be  seen  by  the 
development  of  sulpbiirctted  hydrogen  gas, 
immediately  after  the  application  of  the  acid. 

6.  Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt).  It 
does  not  act  directly  on  the  sulphides  of  silver, 
but  must  l>e  first  decomi)osed  by  some  agency 
before  its  chlorine  can  act  on  the  ore. 

7.  Proto  and  dcuto-cliloride  of  copper.  Tlieso 
salts  act  similar  to  the  sulphate  of  copper. 

These  and  many  other  substances  arc  nsod 
with  or  without  success  in  the  Nevada  mills. 
An  untold  nnmlHT  of  experiments  have  been 
made,  many  patents  Issued  for  jM^-cnlled  new 
proces**e.s,  while  some  ‘‘inventors”  kept  their 
metboil  strictly  secret ; but  to  tbo  pre.sent  day 
no  treatment  has  been  discovered  for  amal- 
gamating such  complicated  silver  ores,  which 
would  give  all  the  silver  containetl  therein,  and 
more  especially  under  sucit  difficult  circum- 
stances as  prevail  in  Nevada. 

It  leads  us  too  far,  considering  the  space  for 
this  article,  to  dc.scribo  the  different  systems  of 
amalgamators,  and  it  could  luirdly  be  done 
without  figures.  But  it  may  Ik)  interesting  to 
give  a short  description  of  the  modus  oporandi 
followed  in  the  process  of  amalgaiiintion.  In 
some  pans,  chemicals  and  raw  ore  are  used ; in 
otlier  ca.'^es,  the  ore  is  first  roasted,  and  often 
no  chemicals  are  rcsortetl  to.  In  the  first  ca^ 
some  water  is  first  put  in  the  pan  and  finely- 
pulverize<l  ore,  enough  to  give  a certain  consist- 
ency to  the  mass,  which  is  of  much  importance, 


as  too  much  fluidity  will  cause  the  settling  of  the 
Band  and  prevent  a uniform  division  of  the 
mercury,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  particle© 
of  ore  cannot  change  their  places  quick  enough, 
and  prolong,  therefore,  the  operation.  The 
pan  being  filled  in  this  manner,  the  quicksilver 
18  added  in  quantities  of  thirty  to  eighty  pounds, 
and,  if  salt  is  to  be  used,  it  may  be  done  so 
immediately,  while  nil  other  chemicals  are  only 
applied  a little  ntler^s  ard.  The  temperature  is 
kept,  as  near  ns  possible,  uniform,  and  near  tbo 
Imiling-point  of  water.  Tl}e  number  of  revo- 
lutions of  the  agitator  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  minute,  but  they  can  bo  increased  witlioat 
inconvenience.  The  operation  is  finished  in 
almut  three  or  four  hours;  at  that  time  tho 
mn.s8  is  diluted  with  water,  and  after  half  an 
hour  tap|K*d  carefully  in  an  adjoining  vat,  where 
such  traces  of  amalgam  arc  separate4l  as  might 
have  gone  with  the  fluid  mass.  The  great 
quantity  of  amalgam  now  on  the  bottom  of  tho 
pan  remains,  and  acts  on  a new  portion  of  ore 
until  it  has  become  sufficiently  solid,  when  it 
is  removed  and  pressed  through  a filter  of 
leather  or  strong  linen  cloth.  As  already  re- 
marked, tho  pans  known  as  “"Wheeler’s”  and 
“ Hepburn’s  ” seem  to  ^vo  the  most  favorable 
results,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  con- 
struction, It  is  believed  that  they  give  a better 
percentage  than  other  j>ans,  and  some  estimate 
the  diflTercnco  as  much  as  ten  per  cent.  Tho 
actnal  loss  of  mercury  has  not  yet  been  nccc- 
rately  ascertained,  or  if  so,  has  not  been  made 
puidic. 

A Hepburn  pan  of  ordinary  size  can  treat 
about  ftmr  tons  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  requires  two  and  a linlf  horse-power. 

n»e  amalgam,  after  being  pressed,  is  distilled 
in  retorts,  generally  made  of  cast  iron,  four 
feet  long,  eleven  inches  wide,  and  nine  inches 
high.  Tho  same  is  connected  with  a condens- 
ing apparatus,  which  is  kept  cool  by  water, 
and  in  which  tho  vapors  of  mercury  are  con- 
densed and  liquefied. 

It  may  bo  interesting  to  finish  our  remarks 
about  amalgamation,  with  a description  of  this 
process  as  applied  to  so-called  speiss  and  black- 
copper,  file  first  l>eing  a prtHluct  from  treating 
arsenical  and  antimooial  ores,  also  containing 
silver,  nickel,  and  copper — the  other  (black- 
copper),  an  impure  metal  from  mixed  copper 
ores  containing  cojiper,  and  remainder  iron, 
sulphur,  load,  and  antimony,  besides  some  sil- 
ver. These  cliLsses  of  ores  and  products  are  not 
yet  known  well  in  this  country,  but  there  can 
be  110  doubt  that  tbo  amalgamation  or  humid 
extraction  of  the  precious  metals  from  these 
substances,  will  have  to  be  rcsortwl  to,  wdth  the 
increased  development  of  the  mineral  resonrees. 

The  following  inctboils  are  practised  in  the 
StephanshQtte,  in  Hungary.  Black-copper,  af- 
ter being  granulated  and  ground  fine  by  stamj>- 
ers  and  arrxistras,  is  mixed  with  KHi  common 
salt,  and  calcines!  in  a double  calcining  furnace, 
with  a low,  slowly  ineixMsing  heat  during  ten 
hours.  The  silver  is  thus  converted  into  a 
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rbloride^  and  the  snlphario  and  ontimonial  salts 
doconiposed  to  a groat  extent. 

The  amalgamation  is  performed  in  barrels, 
trhere  the  powdered  copper  is  mixed  with  a 
otiantity  of  ealino  water,  some  more  salt,  and 
fur  every  1600  lbs.  substance  about  100  copper 
halls.  If  much  freo  acid  is  in  the  mass,  quick- 
lime is  added  for  neutralization.  After  some 
rorolntion'i,  quicksilver  is  adde<l,  and  then  the 
ca«ks  revolvetl  for  eighteen  hours,  after  which 
the  usual  way  is  to  wash  the  amalgam  and  treat 
it  ftirthor.  the  amalgamation  of  the  “ epeiss  ’* 
is  performed  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  with 
additions  of  erode  lime  to  the  charge. 

AMERICA.  The  {n*eat  task  which,  during 
the  year  1866,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
was  the  work  of  reconstruction.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  the  views  of  the  President 
and  the  miyority  of  Congress  on  the  subject 
widely  di!lere<l.  Tlie  latter  eml>odie<l  its  views 
in  the  Civil  Rights  and  Freedmen’s  Ihireau 
Bills  and  in  a new  Constitutional  Amendment. 
The  President  expressed  his  disagreement  with 
the  amendment,  and  vetoetl  the  two  bills,  both 
of  which  were,  however,  passed  over  his  veto 
by  Congress,  and  declared  to  be  laws.  Tho 
Thirty-ninth  Congress,  during  its  first  session, 
admitted  Tennessee,  after  its  Legislature  had 
ratifie<l  the  Constitutional  Amendment.  Tho 
elections,  held  daring  the  year,  resulted  in 
every  Northern  State,  and  in  West  Virginia 
and  ^ussouri,  in  favor  of  tho  Republican  party, 
while  in  Maryland  and  Kentucky  the  conserva- 
tive opposition  was  triumphant.  Tho  late  se- 
cession States,  with  the  exception  of  Tennessee, 
were  unanimous  in  rojocting  the  Constitutional 
Amendment.  United  f^ATKS.) 

British  America  was  greatly  excited  by  inva- 
sions of  the  Fenians,  wliicb,  however,  were, 
without  great  difficulty,  suppressed.  In  order 
carry  through  the  Confederation  achemc, 
delegates  fr  un  ail  the  provinces  went  to  Eng- 
land to  conferwith  tho  Homo  Government,  and 
it  wa<  unilerstoixl  that  a bill  concerning  tlie 
projected  Confederation  w'ould  bo  laid  before 
tho  Imperi.il  Parliament  early  in  1807.  {See 
Bnmaii  Avekica.) 

France,  for  purposes  of  her  own,  resolved  to 
withdraw  from  Mexico  tho  French  forces  in 
three  detachments  the  first  to  take  place  in 
November,  1866,  and  the  last  in  November, 
1867.  The  failure  of  Ihe  French  Government 
to  withdraw  tho  first  detachment  at  the  time 
caused  it  to  make  then  tho  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  recalling  all  tho  troops  by  March, 
1867.  In  consequence  of  this  new  turn  of  tho 
war,  the  Liberals  made  rapid  progress  in  tlie 
rei>083es.sion  of  tlio  country.  Muxitniliun,  at 
fi.-st,  intended  to  aMicate,  but  subsequently 
resoiviNl  to  fight  for  his  crown  at  the  head  of 
the  Conservatives  and  Church  party.  A new 
split  arose,  however,  among  tho  Liberals,  Gen. 
Ortega  disputing  tho  clnirn  of  Juarez  to  the 
presidency  after  the  expiration  of  his  legal  tonn. 
{See  Mexico.) 


The  war  of  Spain  against  the  republics  of 
Chili  and  Pern  continued  throughout  the  year. 
The  Spanish  fleet  bombarded  the  port  of  Val- 
paraiso, inflicting  considerable  damage,  and 
subsequently  tlie  port  of  Callao,  where  they 
were  repulsed.  Their  strengtli  tlion  seems  to 
to  have  been  spent,  for  they  refrained  from 
committing  any  further  hostilities.  The  alli- 
ance betw’een  Chili  and  Peru  was  joine<I  by 
the  republics  of  Bolivia  and  Ecuador,  while  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  and  other  states  of 
South  and  Central  America,  declined  it.  The 
allie<l  republics  expelled  all  tho  Spanish  resi- 
dents from  their  territories.  Bolivia,  Cmu, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Spain.) 

On  the  Atlantic  side  of  South  America,  Para- 
OTay  bravely  defended  herself  against  the  united 
forces  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
Uruguay.  Toward  the  close  of  tho  year  the 
armies  of  the  Argentine  R<?i)ublic  and  Uruguay 
were  withdrawn,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
alliance  was  at  an  end.  The  Presidents  of  both 
the  allied  republics  were  threatene<l  with  dangers 
at  home,  and  Paraguay  was  expecting  aid  from 
Boli\ia.  Aroentine  Repcbuc,  Bouvu, 

Brazii.,  ?AP.AQrAT,  Uruouat.) 

The  succe.*wful  laying  of  tho  Atlantic  cable 
brought  North  America  into  tclegr^hic  com- 
munication with  tho  Old  World.  This  com- 
munication remained  free  from  interruption 
throughout  tho  year.  Tho  rapid  progress  of 
tho  Russo-Amerienn  telegraph  will  soon  give 
new  guaranties  for  the  ]>ermanoncy  of  this  com- 
munication. 

Tlie  total  population  of  America  exceeds  at 
present  80,000,000,  of  whom  about  48,000,000 
Delong  to  North  America  and  Mexico,  2,600,- 
000  to  Central  America,  3.070,000  to  tlio  West 
Indies,  and  26,000,000  to  South  America. 

ANGLICAN  CHUIiCHES.  Tho  general 
statistics  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  tho  United  States  in  1806  were,  accord- 
ing to  tho  “Church  Almanac”  for  1867,  as 
follow’s: 


Dioceses 

Bishops 

PriesU  and  Deacons 

Whole  number  of  Clergy 

Parishes 

Ordinations— Deacons  ........... 

“ Priests 

Candidates  for  Orders 

Churches  consecrated 

Baptisms— Infants 

“ Adults 

“ Not  stated. ........... 

ConflrmatioDs 

Communicants— Added 

“ Present  number, 

Marriages 

Burials 

Sunday-School  Teachers 

“ **  Scholars 

Contributions 


U 

44 

2,4H6 

8,5^0 

2,805 

9S 

(fij 

226 

SB 


23,&74 

6,527 

&08 


19,2V6 
14,18% 
161,224 
9, WO 
l6,h2S 
17,570 
157,818 
$8,051,669.64 


The  following  t-ublo  exhibits  the  number  of 
clergymen,  parishes,  communicants,  teachers 
and  scholars  of  Sunday-schools,  and  the  amount 
of  missionary  and  charitable  contributions  for 
each  diocese : 
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DIOCESES. 

s 

1 

m 

ft. 

CoMarrsTiCAKra. 

SoyBAT-ScaOOL*. 

ill 

Pi 

C 

< 

1-^ 

u 

i 

i 

i 

H 

t 

o 

,a 

Qfa 

Alal>ama 

81 

44 

55 

1,705 

106 

bSS 

Hi 

CsliforoiR 

w 

S8 

r<»nnecUcnt 

l.H 

181 

876 

H.SS'J 

1,536 

10,105 

175,854  59 

liela^fare  

20 

26 

218 

1,962 

m 

2,558 

28,906  95 

8 

14 

Georgia. 

27 

27 

lyi 

1,998 

M 

7U6 

9,112  59 

sd 

83 

indlRua 

86 

86 

817 

1,628 

273 

3,180 

M.US  K 

Iowa. 

87 

46 

869 

1,800 

269 

1,919 

28,542  21 

13 

15 

85t) 

Keotnekv 

81 

84 

375 

s.sm 

223 

1,714 

45,054  08 

I^oai^iim* 

37 

4S 

834 

1,206 

129 

1,042 

89,128  0$ 

Maine 

17 

19 

1.599 

200 

1.SS5 

5,477  23 

157 

188 

H74 

8,06<) 

113,584  84 

Ma*>»achaJK)tU. 

13-) 

76 

4.15 

9.S21 

71444 

1S5;461  30 

Michigan 

64 

OS 

678 

5,050 

660 

4,728 

SS.afl  m 

Minnesota 

SS 

37 

S45 

1,266 

199 

1,786 

ST,86'>  43 

27 

44 

Miwuttrl 

83 

S4 

IM 

1,660 

194 

i,sn 

4S.663  OS 

New  llampi^hiro 

24 

22 

18S 

1,0S8 

97 

6,415  06 

New  Jeiwvv 

118 

101 

7,698 

1,058 

9,275 

29M85  18 

New  York 

4i>6 

823 

2,420 

SS.790 

8,749 

87, 4W 

811,281  88 

N*)rth  Carolina 

51 

43 

61 

2.4,51 

22 

1,077 

18,75$  GO 

Ohio 

w 

S7 

844 

7.272 

7w) 

6,683 

181,99$  59 

Pennavlvama. 

sia 

16S 

1,677 

17,4- »4 

2,425 

25,498 

837,887  9S 

PitUharff 

83 

41 

240 

2,144 

253 

2,893 

85,472  28 

Kbodo  l^ilantl 

85 

8.5 

289 

8,61.5 

524 

4,241 

40,460  G£ 

8onth  Carolina 

?•,> 

68 

44 

614 

28 

123 

9,691  as 

Teniipaset* 

24 

207 

1,493 

108 

l.OW 

25,988  m 

Texas 

h 

29 

102 

950 

103 

780 

44.833  01 

Vermont 

80 

87 

4 

2,899 

ITT 

1,190 

11,239  60 

Virsiwia 

m 

ITS 

690 

6,066 

747 

4,421 

8«>,ld9  59 

Western  New  York 

la 

155 

1.5W 

14,855 

1,877 

18,117 

8*)S,$30  19 

Wisconiiin 

69 

4.5 

4il 

8,502 

472 

8,269 

69.67$  56 

T!ie  movement  for  a reunion  of  the  South- 
ern dioceses  with  (he  General  Convention  of 
t!ie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States,  which  be^un  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1865,  made  rajdd  progress  after  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1866.  The  diocesan  convention  of 
Alabama  voted  in  favor  of  reunion  in  January, 
those  of  South  Carolina  and  Florida  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  tJiose  of  Virginia,  Missiasippi,  and 
Louisiana  in  May,  thus  completing  the  resto- 
ration of  the  national  unity  of  the  Church.  In 
most  of  the  diocesan  conventions  the  vote  was 
uuanimous  in  favor  of  reunion;  a notable  op- 
position being  made  only  in  lliat  of  Virginia, 
in  winch  lifty-four  clerical  and  tliirty-six  lay 
tlclcgates  votetl  in  tlie  affirmative,  and  seven 
clergymen  and  eleven  laymen  in  the  negative. 
The  bishops  of  the  dioceses  notified  the  presi- 
ding bishop  of  the  Church  in  the  United  ^States 
of  the  fact,  and  the  president  bishop  in  his  turn 
officially  announced  to  the  Church  the  cousum- 
matiou  of  tlie  reunion.  Bishop  Wilmcr,  of 
Alabama,  who  had  been  cloctod  and  consecrated 
while  the  Southern  dioceses  formed  a separate 
organization,  complied  on  January  31st  with 
the  conditions  provided  for  bis  recognition  by 
the  triennial  General  Convention  of  1865, 
namely : first,  that  be  should  triiusinit  in  WTi- 
ting  (to  be  signed  by  him  in  the  presence  of 
three  bishops  of  the  Church)  to  the  presiding 


bishop  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  the  promise  of 
conformity  comprised  in  tlie  office  for  the  con- 
secration of  bishops;  and,  secondly,  that  he 
should  also  transmit  to  the  said  prcsuling  bishop 
the  letters  of  his  consecration,  or,  in  default  of 
the  existence  of  gucU  letters,  other  sufficient 
evideneo  as  to  the  fact  of  his  consecration,  and 
the  bishops  by  whom  it  was  done,  and  the 
other  persons  by  w'hom  it  was  witnessed.  The 
presiding  bishop  thereupon  officially  announce*! 
that  the  necessary  regulations  having  been  ful- 
filled, “ the  acceptance  and  recognition  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Richard  Hooker  Wilmer,  D.  D., 
the  Bishop  of  Alabama,  is  now  complete.” 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions 
was  held  in  October,  in  Providence.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  domestic  cornniitteo  for  general 
pur|>osc3  amounted  to  $54,645,  and  those  of 
the  foreign  committee  to  $71,000.  The  “Amer- 
ican and  Church  Missionary  Society”  held  its 
seventh  annivcrs.iry  at  New  York,  in  October. 
The  society  cinployod  dtiring  the  past  year  38 
Diissionarie**,  of  wliora  12  wore  new  ap|>oint- 
ments,  and  24  recomn)issioned ; seven  resigned. 
Tlie  receipts  were  $50,412.38,  and  the  expen- 
ditures $54,227.02.  The  balance  on  liand  Octo- 
ber 1,  1866,  was  $2,184.70.  It  w*as  resolved  at 
the  anniversary  meeting  that  “ a committee 
of  five  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Evan- 
gelical Educational  Committee,  already  existing, 
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with  powor»  in  connection  with  them,  to  organ- 
ize a General  Eilucational  Societr.”  The  nine- 
teenth anniversary  of  the  EvanKollcal  Knowl- 
otlgo  Society  was  likewise  hel<l  in  New  York  in 
October.  The  annual  report  set  forth  that  the 
new  works  ptiblishe<l  by  the  society  amounted 
to  2,41»7  pa?es.  Tlio  treasurer’s  report  au- 
aouDced  that  the  receipts  for  the  past  year 
ainoQiited  to  t^+o,008.3*2,  and  the  ex])cnditnrog 
to  *39,5116.31,  leavinff  a balance  of  i^l,4^>2.01. 

The  Church  of  England  continued  to  l>e 
Treatly  agitated  by  the  case  of  Dr.  Colenso, 
who,  in  tiie  latter  months  of  tlte  year  186"),  ro- 
turnetl  to  his  diocese  of  Natal.  Tlie  Bishop  of 
Capetown,  as  Metropolitan  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  North  Africa,  hjul  otTered  to  Colenso 
:o  have  the  sentence  of  deposition,  which  l)ad 
been  passed  upon  him  by  n synod  of  the  South 
African  bishops  in  1865,  revised  either  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  by  the  bishops  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  or 
by  such  bishops  of  the  Anglican  communion 
throagliout  the  British  empire  as  could  be  lus- 
‘iemhleHl  in  London  for  the  hearing  of  his  case. 
As  Colenso  refused  to  avail  himself  of  tliis  of- 
fer, the  metropolitan  issued  a formal  senienee 
of  escommunicatioD^  reading  as  follows: 

la  the  nomc  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohri^t,  We,  Ilobort, 
hy  IHvine  pemiissiou.  Metropolitan  of  Iho  Church  in 
the  province  of  Capetown,  in  Bccordanee  witii  tho 
decision  of  the  bishops  of  the  province,  in  synod  as- 
sembled, do  hereby,  it  being  our  otDce  and  our  grief 
to  do  so,  by  the  nuthoritv  o?  Christ  committed  unto 
ns,  pass  upon  John  William  Colenso,  D.  1).,  tho  sen- 
tence of  the  greater  excommunication,  thereby  sep- 
arating him  trom  the  cotninniiion  of  the  Church  of 
t'hrist  so  long  as  bo  shall  obslinuiely  un<l  impeni- 
lently  persist  in  his  hercsr,  and  claim  to  exercise 
the  umce  of  a bishop  within  the  province  of  Cape- 
town. .Vnd  wc  do  hereby  make  known  to  the  faithful 
in  t'hrist  that,  being  thns  excluded  from  all  commu- 
nion with  the  Church,  ho  is,  according  to  our  lord’s 
command,  and  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Thinv-lhird  of  tho  Articles  of  Religion,  **  to  be 
taken  of'the  whole  multitude  of  the  faithful,  ns  a 
heathen  man  and  publican.”  (Matt,  xviii.  17.  IS.) 

Giveu  under  our  hand  ana  seal  this  IGth  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1^G5. 

R.  CAPETOWN. 

I'he  Metropolitan  of  Capetown  notified  tho 
Anglican  bisbopi»  of  Great  Britain,  tho  British 
colonies,  mid  the  United  Slates  of  this  step.  In 
England  some  of  the  bishops  disapprove<l  of 
the  measure,  while,  as  far  as  is  known,  those 
of  the  British  colonies  and  tiie  United  States 
were  unanimous  in  sanctioning  it.  From  tho 
senior  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  the  following  re- 
ply was  received: 

BntrxoTOir.  Vt.,  May  4,  ISfid. 
7b  MoH  JUfertnd  Koh<rt  D.  />.,  Lord 

BUhop  of  Capfiottn,  atul  M^tropclU'in  ; 

Mr  Dear  Xxiru  Bishop  : Vuur  official  statemeut  of 
the  greater  excomraunication  formally  pronounced  by 
rou  uo  John  William  CuIodao,  D.  D.,  late  Bishop  of 
Natal,  and  addressed  to  me  as  the  senior  bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  states, 
Uaa  been  receive  and  placed  on  record. 

On  mv  own  part,  this  painful  and  utQicting  work 
of  discipline  is  peiiectly  approved,  as  an  act  of  solemn 
an-d  imperativu  duty  to  the  Church  of  God,  and  to 


her  divine  Head  and  Master, tho  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
And  I cannot  doubt  (hut  it  is  equally  approved  by  all 
my  brethren,  whoso  sympathy  and  conndcnce  in  the 
firmness  and  fidelity  of  your  whole  course  wore  so 
unanimously  declared  in  the  resolution  passed  ot 
our  last  General  Convention. 

With  ray  earnest  prayer  that  (he  Holy  Spirit  of 
grace  and  consolation  may  guide  and  prosper  all  your 
arduous  labors,  and  mcrriiully  overrule  this  strange 
and  mournful  defection  to  (he  greater  glory  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  confirmation  of  Bis  Church's  ab- 
solute faith  in  tho  sacred  .Scriptures  as  the  uuerring 
Word  of  God,  I remain,  my  dear  I/«rd  Bishop,  with 
high  regard,  vour  friend  and  brother  in  Christ, 

fuVj  JOHN  U.  HOPKINS, 

Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  iu  the  United  States. 

At  the  Wd-ion  of  tlie  convocation  of  Canter- 
bury, which  began  on  May  1,  1866,  the  Arch- 
bii^hop  of  Canterbury  nnnouncetl  that  ho  ha<l 
received  letters  from  tho  Bishop  of  Capetown 
nnd  the  Dean  of  Maritzbiirg,  asking  in  substance 
the  following(|nc8tions:  1.  Whether  the  Church 
of  England  hold  coinimmion  with  Dr.  Colenso, 
and  the  heretical  church  which  he  is  seeking  to 
establish  nt  Natal,  or  whether  it  is  in  commu- 
nion with  tho  orthodox  bishops  wlio,  in  synod, 
declared  him  to  bo  ii>*o  facto  exconimanicatod. 
2.  Whether  tho  acceptance  of  a new  bishop  on 
the  part  of  the  diocese  of  Natal,  while  Bishop 
Colenii«>  still  rct^iins  tho  lettors-patent  of  the 
crown,  would,  in  any  way,  sever  the  diocese 
from  tlie  mother  Cliureli  of  England.  3.  Sup- 
posing the  reply  to  tho  last  question  to  bo  that 
they  would  not  in  any  way  be  severed,  wliut 
are  the  proper  steps  for  the  dioce.se  to  take  to 
obtain  a new  bishop  ? The  discussion  of  these 
questions  showed  tnat  the  bishops  were  any 
thing  but  agreed.  Tho  Bishop  of  Uxfonl  wished 
all  the  three  questions  to  lie  answered  in  a 
iji.inly  and  hearty  inaimcr,  while  tho  Bishops 
of  St.  Asaph,  Ll.andafi*,  St.  Davids,  Lincoln,  Ely, 
and  Petorboroiigh,  were  opposed  to  immediate 
action.  In  the  session,  beginning  June  26th,  tho 
discussion  of  tho  case  was  resumed.  Tlie  Bishop 
of  Oxford  moved  to  reply,  in  answer  to  tho 
first  qncstion  submitted  to  the  convocation, 
that  Uie  Clmrch  did  not  h<»Id  communion  with 
Dr.  Colenso,  and  that  it  did  hold  communion 
with  tho  orthodox  bishops  of  South  Africa.  A 
majority  of  the  bi.shops  were,  however,  opposed 
to  committing  thomsolvc.s  on  the  first  part  of  the 
resolution,  and  by  five  against  four  votes  adopt- 
oil  on  amendment,  declaring  tliat  they  held 
communion  with  the  Bishop  of  Caj>etown,  nnd 
those  bishops  w'ho  with  him  declared  Dr.  Colen- 
so to  bo  ipso  facto  e.tcoimminicated.  The  lower 
house  gave  to  this  amendment  a unanimous 
consent.  In  reply  to  the  second  question,  tho 
Bishop  of  Oxford  moved  the  following  declara- 
tion : “That  as  it  has  iieen  decided,  on  appeal 
to  the  highest  Judicial  court  in  this  kingdom,  on 
tho  one  haiitl,  that  the  Church  iu  tlie  province 
of  Natid,  in  coiuinunioii  with  the  United  Chnrch 
of  England  and  Ireland,  is  in  tlio  eye  of  the  law 
a mere  voluntary  association  ; and,  on  tiie  other 
hand,  as  the  lettors-patent  do  not  profess  to 
confer  spiritual  power,  and  have  been  declared 
by  the  court  to  couvey  no  episcopal  jurisdic- 
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lion,  it  i-*  tlio  Jinl^^nont  of  thix  house  that  the 
acceptance  of  a new  hisliop  does  not  impair  the 
connection  or  alter  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  ineinbers  of  the  Church  in  the  prov- 
ince of  NaUil  and  tlie  (’Imrch  of  England, 
providtMl:  1.  That  the  bishop  be  oanonicallx 
consecrated  according  to  the  use  of  the  Clmrch 
of  Ejjglond.  2.  That  there  l>e  no  invasion  of 
the  title  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  conveyed  by  lier 
mf\icsty'ti  letters-patent/* 

As  regards  the  third  question  (t!ie  ])roper 
measures  to  be  taken  to  secure  tlio  election  of 
a new  bishop),  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  proposed 
that  the  House  of  Bishops  should  recommend : 1, 
Timt  an  instrument  should  be  prepared  declara- 
tory of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  South  Africa,  which  every  priest  and  deacon 
appoinU*!!  to  any  office  should  ho  ro<mired  to 
subscrU>e.  2.  That  a go<lly  and  well-learned 
mail  should  be  chosen,  with  the  consent  of  tho 
eoimnunlcants  of  the  Church,  to  be  tho  bishop. 
3.  That  the  iH*rson  so  Jkdected  should  be  pre- 
sented for  oonsccTation  either  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  or  to  tho  bishops  of  tho  Church 
in  Soutii  Africa,  as  might  he  liereafter  deemeil 
most  atlvisiible,  Tho  Bishops  of  London,  Bt. 
Davids,  and  others  declared  themselves  ojiposed 
to  iho  ap]>oiatmcut  of  a new  bishop,  but  after 
being  submitted  to  some  verbal  alterations,  tho 
first  resolution  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  was 
carrio<l  by  six  to  four.  Tho  second  res<ilution 
was  also  agretxl  to.  Tho  lower  house  assented 
to  both  resolutions.  Notwithstanding  these 
proceeilings  agninst  him,  Colcnso  continued  to 
}K'rl'onn  his  epUcopal  functions  in  his  dioc&se. 
Of  tho  seventeen  <‘lorgymon  of  the  diocese,  only 
one  sideil  with  him ; but,  on  the  other  baud, 
the  secular  authorities  of  tho  colony  gave  him 
all  the  support  that  wan  in  their  power.  Colenso 
also  obtained,  in  Octol)cr,  a deciMon  in  his 
favor  by  the  M.aster  of  the  Uolls  (Ivord  Bomilly), 
who  decided  that  tho  trustees  of  tlie  Ci^lonial 
Bishopric’s  Fund  were  obliged  to  pay  to  Dr.  Co- 
lenso  the  arrears  of  hU  salary  which  they  had 
deemetl  themselves  authorized  to  cut  olf.  But 
alK)ut  the  same  time  when  this  decision  was 
rendered,  the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  Natal  took  the  last  step  for  a complete  sev- 
erance of  their  ecclesiastical  connection  with 
Colenso,  On  October  25th  a meeting  was  bold 
of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Natal,  to  con- 
sider the  re[dies  sent  out  by  tho  English  con- 
vocation to  the  queries  forwarded  tlirougli  the 
metrofK)Iitan,  in  1805,  from  tho  Church  in  Natal, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  tendered, 
to  elect  a bishop  for  tho  vacant  sec.  Fourteen 
clergymen  and  about  tiffy  coinmunicunts  wore 
present.  The  two  clerical  supporter.?  of  Colenso 
were  present,  but  not  allowtsl  to  vote.  A letter 
was  read  from  tho  Bishop  of  Capetown,  urging 
them  to  elect  a now  bishop,  and,  as  reganls  the 
mode  of  election,  giving  this  advice:  “The 
clergy  elect;  communicants  assent.  They  alone 
have  to  do  with  tlie  matter.  All  communicants 
have  a right,  I apprehend,  according  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  primitive  Church,  to  express  their 


assent,  if  they  so  will.”  The  Bishop  of  Gralmina- 
town  wrote  “ to  express  his  general  concur- 
rence in  the  views  as  to  the  election  of  a bishop 
containcil  iu  the  metropolitan’s  letter  to  tho 
dean.”  The  discussions  extended  over  two 
days.  The  final  result  was  that  the  clergy 
present  were  evenly  divided,  seven  voting  for 
the  election  of  the  Rev.  William  Butler,  Vicar 
of  Wnulage  (of  the  diocese  of  Oxford),  as  bishop, 
an<l  seven  voting  against  such  election,  holding 
such  a course  to  be  illegal,  and  opposed  to  tlie 
advice  of  the  convocation.  Dean  Green  gave  las 
casting  vote  in  favor  of  the  election.  Twenty- 
eight  laymen  also  voted  for  it.  The  dean  then 

{irououncod  that  the  Hcv.  William  Butler  had 
leon  duly  elocte<l.  Tho  congregation  of  St- 
John’s  Church,  Pinetown,  held  a meeting,  repu- 
diate<l  this  election,  eiecteil  their  incumbent,  tho 
Kcv.  James  Walton,  for  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  it,  and  then  called  upon  lir.  Colonso  to  ap- 
point a new  minister.  On  Octolier  80th,  a meet- 
ing of  the  supporters  of  Dr.  Colenso  was  also 
held  at  the  cathedral,  to  protest  against  the  elec- 
tion, at  which  al>ont  200  persona  were  present. 
A protest,  tho  adoption  of  which  wa.s  moved  by 
tho  Colonial  Secretary,  and  seconded  by  Iho 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.  The  protest  declared  tliat  tho  clergy 
and  laity  concerned  in  tho  eliH.'tioQ  hod,  by  that 
act  of  legislation,  renounced  the  queen’s  suprem- 
acy, and  forfeited  their  membership  of  the 
Cliuroh  of  England.  Dr.  Colenso,  on  his  part, 
conteudeil  that  all  persons  taking  part  iu  conven  - 
tides  or  private  meetings  to  consult  on  any 
matter  or  course  impeaching  the  doctrine  of 
the  Cliiirch  of  England  or  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  or  of  any  part  of  the  government  or 
discipline  now  established  in  the  Church  of 
England,  were  ip^o  facto  excoramnnicated,  in 
terms  of  tho  75th  canon  of  the  Church,  and 
that  Dean  Green  and  hU  supporters  were 
therefore  excommunicated  by  their  own  act 
in  electing  a bishop  without  her  miyesty's 
authority.  Tho  English  Government  instructed 
the  officers  of  the  crown  in  the  colony  to  ob- 
serve a strict  neutrality  in  the  controversy. 

Anotlier  controversy  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which,  during  the  past  year,  obtained  a 
great  importance,  was  that  of  tlie  ritualistic 
changes  in  tlie  worship  of  tlie  Church.  A num- 
ber of  clergymen  had  for  some  time  past  intro- 
duced into  their  churches  practices  for  which 
they  clmmcd  both  the  authority  of  tho  Anglican 
Church  of  former  centuries  and  of  the  ancient 
Christian  Church,  but  wliich  by  another  party 
were  viewed  as  “a  deviation  from  law  and 
long-established  usage,  and  as  disturbing  the 
peace  and  impairing  tho  efficiency  of  the 
Cliurch,  and  as  dlstpiicting  the  minds  of  many 
devout  members  of  the  Auglican  communion.” 
Some  of  the  oppouents  of  “ritualism”  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
in  its  present  form,  gave  some  encouragemcni 
to  tho  ritualists,  and  they  desired  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  a commission  by  the  Government  “ for 
tho  revision  of  the  Liturgy.”  To  tliis  scheme 
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the  Archbishop  of  Canterburj  declared  hU  de- 
termined opposition,  and  Earl  Uussell  (in  replj 
to  Lord  Ebnry,  February  12th)  stated  that  the 
Government.  anxious  to  promote  peace  and 
good-will,  and  not  to  open  the  way  to  discord,’* 
had.  after  communicating  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  declinod  to  propose  the  form- 
ing of  a commission.  The  friends  of  ^‘church 
ornaments  ” had  accordingly  (February  3d)  pre- 
sented a memorial  to  tbe  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbory,  signed  by  30,008  communicants,  of 
whom  24,133  were  laymen,  and  2,070  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  against  any  alterations 
being  made  in  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer 
respecting  tlm  “ ornaments  of  the  Church,  and 
of  the  ministers  thereof;**  and  the  mode  and 
manner  of  performing  divine  service  “accord- 
ing to  the  nso  of  the  Church  of  England.** 

The  archbishop,  in  his  reply,  while  repeating 
his  declaration  that  ho  would  never  consent  to 
any  alteration  in  any  part  of  the  Hook  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  without  the  full  concurrence  of 
oonvocation,  at  tho  same  time  declared  his  de- 
cided oj)po»Uion  to  many  of  tlio  ritualistic  in- 
novations. Tho  lower  house  of  convocation, 
at  its  session  in  February,  after  a long  and 
animated  discussion,  agreed  to  tho  following 
resolution : “Tliat  this  house,  recognizing  tho 
evils  which  may  arise  from  an  excess  of  ritual- 
ism, deprecates,  nevertheless,  any  attempt  to 
avert  those  possible  evils  by  tho  iutroduction 
of  changes  in  tho  prayer  book;  that  in  coming 
to  these  resolutions  the  house  by  no  means  in- 
tends to  express  approval  of  any  alteration  from 
cliurcb  order  not  included  in  the  expression 
‘ excess  of  ritualism.*  That  this  resolution  (tbo 
first  paragraph)  bo  communicated  to  their  lord- 
ships  of  tbe  upper  liouse,  with  a humble  re- 
quest that  they  take  tho  subject  into  their  con- 
sideration, and  adopt  such  measures  os  they 
sliall  see  fit,  in  coujunction  w’itli  the  house,  for 
clearinz  the  doubts  and  allaying  tbo  anxiety 
that  exists  upon  it.**  Tlie  bishops,  in  return, 
desired  the  lower  house  to  appoint  a committee 
of  inquiry.  The  report  of  this  committee  was 
made  by  its  chairman.  Dr.  Goodwin,  Dean  of 
Ely,  in  July.  The  rcjmrt  gives  a history  of  tho 
ritualistic  usages  which  tlie  j>arty  tries  to  in- 
troduce, and  deprecates  any  attempt  at  a Judi- 
cial settlement  of  the  question  of  ritualism, 
urging  moderation  on  both  sides.  The  report 
of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  38 
to  y. 

The  monastery  of  the  “English  Onlor  of  St. 
Heaedict,’*  at  Norwich,  w as  dissolvetl  in  conse- 
quence of  the  long  absence  of  its  founder,  tho 
Uev.  Mr.  Lyne  (“Father  Ignatius’*),  and  from 
want  of  5upp€>rt.  Mr.  Lyne,  toward  the  close 
of  the  year,  received  an  appointment  as  a 
curate  in  tlie  diwese  of  London.  A monastery 
of  the  “ Third  Order  of  St.  Henedict**  was  still 
in  existence  at  tbe  close  of  the  year,  at  Bristol. 

Tbo  efiorU  for  bringing  on  a closer  union 
l>etweca  tho  Anglican  churches  ou  the  one 
hand,  and  other  religious  denominations  pos- 
sesHod  of  an  apostolical  succession  on  the  otuer, 


were  actively  pursued.  The  societies  chiefly 
instrumental  in  pursuing  the.se  efforts  on  tbo 
part  of  the  Anglican  churches  are  the  “ English 
Church  Union,”  the  “ As.socjation  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  tlie  Unity  of  Christendom,”  and  the 
“Eastern  Church  Association.**  The  latter 
conflned  its  efforts  to  the  Eastern  Churches, 
W’hile  tho  two  former  have  a more  general  ten- 
dency, and  in  particnlar  keep  in  view  tho  estab- 
lishment of  closer  relations  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  An  interesting  correspond- 
ence between  a number  of  Anglican  clergy- 
men and  Cardinal  Patrizi  took  place  in  the  lat- 
ter month.s  of  tho  year  1865,  but  was  only  made 
public  in  1866.  Tho  letter  of  the  Anglican 
clergymen  (written  in  Latin)  was  signed  by  198 
“ deans,  canons,  parish  priests,  and  other 
priests,”  and  mldreasetl  to  “tho  Most  Eminent 
and  Reverend  Father  in  Christ,  the  Lord  Car- 
dinal Patrizi.**  As  regards  tho  relation  of  the 
Anglican  Church  to  that  of  Rome,  tho  writers 
say ; “ Whatever  may  have  been  less  perfect  in 
tho  faith  of  tlie  flock,  in  Divine  worship  and  in 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  wo  have  improved  be- 
yond our  hope;  and,  not  to  bo  forgetful  of 
other  thing.s,  we  have  shown  an  amount  of 
good-will  toward  tho  venerable  Church  of 
Romo,  which  has  rendered  us  suspected  in  the 
eyes  of  some.”  Tho  canlinal,  in  his  reply,  which 
U date<l  November  8,  1865,  salutes  tlie  writer.s 
as  “ Worthy  and  Very  Dear  Sirs,**  and  ho  as- 
sures them  that  their  letter  has  inspired  the 
“sacred  congregation  w'ith  a most  pleasing 
hope.”  But  iio  declines  to  admit  their  claims 
to  the  name  “ Catltolic,”  and  describes  their 
condition  as  an  “inherited  state  of  separation.” 
lie  concludes  witli  the  hope  that  they  will  “no 
longer  hesitate  to  throw  themselves  into  tho  ' 
bosom  of  tliat  Church  which,  from  the  Apos- 
tolic See  through  tho  succession  of  its  bishops, 
while  heretics  have  barked  in  vain,  baa  attalncil 
the  pinnacle.”  Tho  views  of  Dr.  Pusey,  con- 
cerning a union  between  the  Clmrchcs  of  Eng- 
land and  Romo  (ses  Annual  Cyclop.edia  for 
1805,  p.  26),  were  supported  by  tbe  “Englislt 
Church  Union,”  of  which  society  Dr.  Pusey  has 
become  n member.  At  a discussion  on  the 
subject,  Dr.  Pusey  stated  that  as  tho  basi.s  of 
such  a union  ho  proposed  “ the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
both  documents  being  properly  explained.”  As 
regards  tho  movements  for  a closer  intercom- 
munion between  tho  Eastern  and  the  Anglican 
Churches,  tho  Convwation  of  Canterbury  was 
requested  by  tho  Russo-(rrcok  committee  of 
tlie  lower  house,  for  an  oidargcment  of  their 
powers.  Tliey  wore  appointed  originally  “ to 
communicate  with  the  committee  appointed 
at  the  general  convention  of  tho  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  tho  United  States  os  to  in- 
tercommunion with  tho  Russo-Greek  Clmrch, 
and  to  communicate  the  result  to  convocation.” 
They  now  reijuested  j)ormission  to  consider  tl»o 
question  of  “intercommunion  witli  the  Oriental 
churches  generally and  tho  reque.st  was 
granted.  The  “Eastern  Church  A-ssociatiuii ” 
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published  in  1806  Us  first  ftnnunl  report.  The 
principles  of  tlio  association  arc  thus  stated  in 
the  report:  ‘*To  establish  such  rt‘lationa  l»e- 
tween  the  two  communions  as  shall  cnablo  the 
laity  and  clergy  of  either  to  join  in  the  sacra- 
ments and  offices  of  the  other,  without  forfeit- 
ing the  Communion  of  their  own  church;  sec- 
ondly, that  any  overtures  toward  such  an  object 
^houltl  1)0  made,  if  jfossible,  in  cooperation 
with  those  churches  with  which  the  Church  of 
England  is  in  comimmlon ; and  thinlly,  that 
such  overtures,  whenever  made,  should  bo  ex- 
tended to  the  other  Eastern  Patriarchates,  and 
not  confined  to  the  Kusso-Groek  Church.  The 
jiSsociation  numbers  two  hundred  and  eighty 
members,  and  among  its  patrons  are  English, 
Scotch,  Colonial,  American,  and  Ea>torn 
l)ishops.  (On  the  results  of  the  Society’s 
labors  in  the  East,  see  the  article  “Eastekx 
CiicRCHES.”)  A number  of  the  Anglican 
friends  of  this  movement  regardc<l  the  Eastern 
Clmrches  as  right  in  rejecting  the  addition  of 
^(Uio^e  (the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son’*  to  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  and  one  of  them  (Rov.  J.  Onselcy)  pnb- 
licly  declared  tliat  lie  had  abnndf)no<l  the  An- 
glican communion  office,  and  the  iUioqueioo^  for 
at  least  the  last  two  years.  A priest,  claiming  to 
he  an  Ejistern  bishop  (Rev.  Julius  Forretta),  who 
made  his  appearance  in  England,  met  with  a 
cordial  reception  on  the  part  of  a nuTuher  of 
Anglican  clergymen.  {See  Easteitn  CiirnmEs.) 
Some  advance  was  also  made  in  1806  toward 
a closer  intercommunion  with  tlio  Episcopal 
Lutheran  Churclies  of  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. LrTnERAX  Cni’Rcn.)  An  important 
^tep  toward  effecting  a closer  union  between 
the  Established  Cliurch  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  on  the  one  Iiand,  and  tlio  Scottish  Epis- 
copal Churcli  on  tlic  other,  was  a declaration 
made  by  the  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury  at  the 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  a cntliedral  at 
Inverness,  Scotland,  in  October,  1866,  that  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  is  the  only  true  rep- 
resentative of  the  Church  of  England  in  Scot- 
land, and  that  the  prelates  of  tlio  Church  of 
England  pretend  to  exercise  no  jurisdiction  over 
clergymen  in  Scotland. 

Tlio  House  ofiBialiops  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury,  took,  in  1866,  for  the  first  time,  de- 
rided steps  for  an  increase  of  the  number  of 
bishops.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  presented  the 
unanimous  request  of  a committee  appointed  to 
consider  “as  to  the  best  mode  of  providing  as- 
sistance for  bishops  in  the  event  of  illness,  or 
old  age,  or  the  like,  rendering  them  unable  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  needing 
some  assistance  in  the  performance  of  the  same.” 
The  committee  considered  the  ajipointment  of 
coadjutor  bishop?  cum  %tieee*9ione^  would  be  un- 
advisablo,  lK*ing  not  suited  to  the  Church  of 
England.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  con- 
sidere<l  it  very  desirable  to  bring  into  active 
operation  the  act  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  em- 
powers the  nomination  of  suffragan  bishops  to 
different  posts  in  England,  who  might  render 


every  assistance  tliat  might  be  required.  The 
oommitteo  were  of  opinion  tliat  in  most  casee 
the  expense  of  those  suftragan  bishops  could  be 
met  by  their  holding  important  posts,  sncli  as 
deaneries  and  canonries,  in  connection  with  tlie 
Church.  Any  legislation  for  the  settlement  by 
law  of  any  expen.'io  upon  those  bishops  to  whom 
the  assistance  was  rendered,  was  deemed  inex- 
pedient. The  conimittco  also  reoorniucndcd  that 
an  attempt  should  be  made,  througli  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  sweep  away  any  diffi- 
culties wliich  liave  existed  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter. As  regards  the  appointment  of  suffragan 
bishops,  the  bishop  is  to  nomiiinte  two,  and  the 
crown  to  select  one  of  these.  On  motion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  sccondeil  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  the  report  of  the  committeo  was 
adopte<l. 

The  sixty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  Society  was  held  May  IsL  at  Exeter 
Hall.  From  the  rejiort,  it  appear^  that  the  total 
ordinary  income  amounted  to  £146,208  1<.  Md. ; 
total  onlinary  expenditure,  £144,558  17#.  4<f. ; 
8urj)lus,  £1,649  4#.  hd.  llie  local  funds  raised 
in  the  missions  and  expended  there  upon  the 
operations  of  the  society,  but  indcjiondent  of 
tlio  general  fund,  were  not  included  in  the 
above  figures,  amounted  to  £20,000.  The  so- 
ciety has  at  present  148  missionary  stations,  278 
clergymen,  21  European  laymen,  9 EurojK*an  fe- 
male teachers  (exclusive  of  inissioimrie.s’  wives), 
and  2,122  native  and  country-horn  catechists 
and  teachers  of  all  classes,  not  sent  from  home. 
The  niimlKjr  of  communicants  in  1860  was 
19,828;  1861,21,064:  1862,  21,261;  1860,18,- 
110;  1864, 18,124;  1865,  14,155.  These  figures 
did  not  include  tlio  New  Zmlaud  mission,  the 
return?  from  wlilch  liad  not  been  received  on 
account  of  tlie  disturbed  state  of  the  colony. 
The  s<H*iety  bas  withdrawn  from  seventy-sovon 
stations,  chiefly  addetl  to  parochial  establish- 
ments in  the  West  Indies  or  transferred  to  the 
native  church  in  Sierra  Leone,  containing  ten 
native  clergy,  4,356  communicant?,  and  12.806 
scholars.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  was  held  April  26th.  The  income  of  the 
society  for  1865  was  £94,957  11*.  ^d.\  and  the 
expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  in  British 
North  America,  £22,120;  in  the  West  Indies, 
£1,328;  in  South  Africa,  £11,000;  in  the  rest 
of  Africa,  £1,460;  in  Asia,  £31,872,  and  in 
Australia  and  New-Zealand,  £6,271.  The  Eng- 
glish  “Church  Congress”  for  1800  was  held 
at  York,  and  both  tlio  nrclibishop.?  of  England 
took  nn  active  part  in  its  procoeilings. 

The  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  I860,  gave 
their  assent  to  tlie  establishment  of  a lay  dia- 
conatc,  tlic  persons  composing  it  to  bo  set  apart 
by  episcopal  authority,  to  act  in  all  cases  under 
the  direction  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  to  be 
dcHignated  as  “readers.”  They  are  to  be  pub- 
licly appointed  after  an  examination  by  a bishop, 
but  not  to  be  set  apart  by  the  imposition  of 
bands  as  in  the  case  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
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deacons.  They  Are  to  minister  in  outlying: 
tricts,  bnt  will  not  liare  anthority  to  administer 
the  holy  communion — that  part  of  the  church 
fervice  being  taken  on  stated  days  by  tlie  paro- 
chial clergy.  The  “ readers  ” are  not  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  “reverend,”  but  they  are  to  wear 
the  surplice  in  their  ministrations.  At  the  first 
.annual  meeting  of  the  “Association  of  Lay 
Helpers,”  in  the  diocese  of  London,  about  fifty 
persons  were  present 

ANHALT,  a duchy  in  Germany.  Area,  1,017 
Engl,  square  miles.  Population,  in  1864,  193,- 
<H6.  Capital,  Deasan,  with  16,806  inhabitants. 
In  tho  German  war,  in  1866,  Anhalt  sided  with 
Prussia,  and  after  tlm  conclusion  of  tho  war  it 
joined  the  North  German  confederation. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.  President  (from 
October  12,  1862,  to  October  11,  1868),  Barto- 
lom^  Mitri* ; Vice-President,  Marcos  Paz. 
Minister  of  tho  United  States  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
General  Alexander  Asboth,  appointed  in  Octo- 
l)cr.  1866. 

The  area  of  the  republic  is  cstimate<l  at  38,- 
890  geographical  (or  about  825,000  English) 
square  miles.  Exclusive  of  this  territory  the 
Argentine  Government  claims  Patagonia, 
which  is  generally  connected  with  Chili,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  parts  of  which  are 
;^>nerally  counted  with  the  territory  of  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay,  The  population  of  the  republic 
in  1857,  and,  according  to  Martin  de  Moussy*, 
in  1863,  was  os  follows: 


Population 
in  ls57. 

l*opn1;iflon 
Id  iHSi. 

Bqcqos  Ayrc* 

(Not  counted) 

850,000 

Entr«  Rio^ 

1*17,000 

CoTTieotet  and  MuMions. . 

8.5,447 

VO.OOO 

Sbdu  

4i.a»u 

4.5,000 

Cordova 

137,079 

1.50,00*) 

.Santiago  del  Estero 

77,675 

1*0, *HM) 

Tncnman 

84,13S 

K»O,0O() 

SatU 

(Not  counted) 

8«*,Oi)0 

Jiijuy 

8.5, isy  (+) 

40,000 

CaUmarca. 

6*»,fJ00  (ti 

80,<NVo 

La  Rioja 

54,431  (t) 

4",oo0 

San  Joan 

(Not  counted) 

7*i,«H>0 

Mendoxa. 

47,4TS 

r)0,ihM> 

San  Loia. 

37,tJiJ3 

45,000 

Indian  territory  in  the 
North 

10,000 

Indian  territory  in  the 
South 

50,000 

Total 

l,n77,0<«' 

The  war  which  the  Argentine  Republic  (in 
common  with  Brazil  and  Uruguay)  has  for  some 
time  been  carrying  on  against  Paraguay,  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year.  (See  Paraocat.) 
In  some  provinces,  especially  those  bordering 

* Martin  d«  Moqm^.  tbe  aathor  of  the  croat  work.  Di- 
•eriptitm  d*  la  Con/edirattoH  Argtntin*  (tom.  Ill,  Paris, 
U<ei)i,  b called  bf  Poke  (Id  his  work,  Plata."  LoodoD, 
1^)  "an  rminc-Dt  srlentlflc  ntao,"  and  hts  work  la  roeom* 
mended  by  Sir  Woodbine  ParliBh,  who  bimaelf  b the  author 
of  (be  best'knowD  book  on  the  La  Pbla  SUtca,  to  all  who 
•letire  to  hare  the  btcat  and  moet  arcurate  lofonsatlon  on 
ihe  ffahject.  M.  de  Moasay  has  carefblW  compan>d  all  the 
^rasea  ami  estimates  of  p«|>ubUon,au(f  bia  atatemeuts  are 
anlrmaily  accepted  as  tbuae  roost  entitled  to  cre<Ut. 
t Cmsos  of  1S&6.  % Census  of 


upon  Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  great  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  continnanco  of  tho  triple  alliance 
and  tho  war  was  exi)rcssed,  and  repeated  at- 
tempts were  made  at  stirring  up  civil  war  and  a 
separation  of  some  of  tho  northern  provinces 
from  tho  Argentine  Confederation.  Most  of 
these  attempts  were  easily  suppressed ; but  tho 
latest  reports  from  Buenos  Ayres  stated  that,  in 
December,  tho  insurrection  in  Mendoza  was 
becoming  more  serious,  the  chief  having  up- 
ward of  three  thousand  men  at  his  command, 
and  being  evidently  supported  by  Chili.  In 
Catamorca  the  insurrection  w'as  also  re- 
ported still  to  hold  tho  Government.  The 
sympathy  of  Chili,  Pern,  and  Bolivia  witli 
the  Paraguayans  threatened  the  friendly  rela- 
tions which  had  hitherto  existed  between  these 
republics  and  tho  Argentine  Confederation,  and 
toward  the  close  of  tlie  yoor  fears  were  enter- 
tained of  an  invasion  of  Argentine  territory 
by  a Bolirian  army.  (See  Bolivia.)  Tho  Ar- 
gentine Government  took,  however,  occasion 
from  the  bombanlment  of  Valparaiso  by  tho 
Spani.sh  fioct,  to  protest  against  this  act  os  con- 
trary to  tho  principles  of  international  law. 

Notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  tho  war 
which  taxed  the  strength  of  the  government  to 
the  utmost,  the  republic  b at  present  making 
greater  progress  tlian  during  tho  previous  peace. 
On  September  11th  tho  Western  Railroad  was 
opened  ten  leagues  further,  to  tho  town  of 
Chivilo<ly.  This  finishes  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  of  railroad  westward  from  Buenos  Ayres. 
This  railroad  traverses  a fine  country,  and  al- 
ready has  a great  business.  It  is  owned  by  tho 
government.  In  the  same  month  two  Ameri- 
can gentlemen,  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Cary,  ob- 
tained a charter  from  Congress  for  a telegraph 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Chili.  In  October  the 
submarine  cable  which  connects  the  cities  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  was  successfully 
laid.  It  lies  on  the  lied  of  the  river,  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Colonia,  a distance  of  twen- 
ty-six miles.  The  works  on  tho  Argentine 
Central  Railroad,  from  Rosario  to  Cordova,  were 
suspended  in  November,  1860,  on  account  of 
the  tardiness  of  the  government  in  making  out 
tho  titles  to  the  public  Iambs  grauted  to  the 
company.  For  every  twenty  leagues  of  rail- 
road tliero  wns  to  be  a transfer  of  title  to  tlic 
granteil  lands,  and  the  company  having  finislic<l 
the  railroad  about  twice  that  distance,  needed 
the  land,  on  which  to  base  tho  issue  of  bonds. 
But  tliough  tho  materials  for  the  entire  railroad 
had  all  arrived,  or  were  en  route  from  Europe, 
yet  there  was  this  obstacle  to  the  work.  This 
road,  when  finished,  will  bo  tho  grandest  road 
south  of  the  equator,  sweeping  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  through  a region  of  great 
fertility. 

On  December  10th  a convention  to  reform 
the  constitution  of  the  repabltc  met  at  Santa 
Fe,  in  a kind  of  general  caucus.  On  the  11th 
it  had  a preliminary  meeting,  ond  on  the 
12th  tliey  proposed  amendments,  discussed 
them,  voted  on  them,  and  a(\journod.  The 
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onlj  point  of  amcndmont  intended  was  to 
give  the  permission  to  Congress  to  levy  duties 
on  exi>orts.  Tliis  has  been  done  heretofore, 
but  the  period  lins  expired  within  which  the 
constitution  permitted  it  Tlio  vote  s^ood  2*2 
to  19,  All  the  pro\inces  were  re^resente<l  in 
proportion  to  their  representation  m Congress. 
Among  other  reforms  aimed  at  is  a reorganiza- 
tion of  the  common-fcoliool  system.  A com- 
mission was  iu  1606,  engaged  in  examining  the 
various  systems  in  the  world,  with  reference  to 
thorough  and  radical  rofonns.  It  was  regarded 
as  likely  that  the  school  system  of  tlie  United 
t^tates  would  be  adopted. 

'I  ho  estimate  for  the  wool-elip  for  the  year 
1860  is  one  buixlred  millions  of  pounds.  The 
cx|H)rt  duty  on  wool,  hides,  bones,  tallow,  etc., 
proiluces  about  three  millions  of  silver  dollars 
j>er  annum.  This  tiix  is  designed  chiefly  to  pay 
interest  and  for  the  reduction  of  tlio  public  debt. 
As  the  amount  of  exports  double.s  every  four 
years,  this  export  duty  mll^t  soon  lift  the  na- 
tion out  of  debt. 

The  government  imitated  the  policy  of  tliat 
of  the  United  States  in  issuing  trea'^ury  notes, 
hearing  interest,  for  jmymcnt  of  government 
dues,  and  to  be  received  in  pa>*mont  of  cu.stom- 
liouse  duties.  Tliey  represent  silver  dollars, 
and  are  of  the  denoiiiinationa  of  $o,  $10,  $20, 
$.j0,  and  $100. 

Immigration  for  1865  to  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation foots  up  to  two  tliousuml  five  Imii- 
drtnl  and  forty.  This  does  not  include  those 
who  came  by  steamer,  neither  does  it  except 
tliose  who  left  tho  country  for  foreign  parts, 
of  whom  there  have  been  many.  The  greatest 
progress  immigration  has  ma»le  is  in  the  province 
of  Santa  U6,  where  the  first  colonial  settle- 
ments began  ten  years  ago,  and  where  now- 
over  five  huiulrwl  and  fifty  foreign  fainilicH  are 
settled.  In  the  Gran  Chaco  a Califoniia  colony 
has  been  established,  which  is  doing  very  well, 
and  already  has  a great  many  acres  in  grain. 
The  Argentine  Government  look  npou  this  col- 
ony as  one  of  great  hope  and  promii-e. 

Jn  consc<iucnco  of  tlie  foreign  immigration, 
Protestant  chnrehes  and  scluads  are  being 
established  in  a miml>er  of  places.  Ilie  most 
numerous  Protestant  bo<ly  in  the  country  is  the 
Proteshmt  Episcopal  Church.  From  tho  latest 
report  of  the  snjKrintendont  of  the  Metlimlist 
mission,  Rev.  Dr.  Goodfellow',  dated  October 
10,  18C6,  we  gntlier  tlio  follow  ing  intelligence : 
In  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  the  Methodist  con- 
gregation has  92  members,  44  probationers ; 
total,  136;  90  .scholars  in  Sunday-school,  and 
19  olllccrs  and  teachers.  In  Buenos  Ayres  cir- 
cuit tliere  are  0 regular  preachiiig-placos,  and  1 
occasional,  with  11  members  and  9 probation- 
ers. lu  lioj^ario  tho  Sunday  school  has  about  20 
scholars,  and  tlie  day  school  40.  The  settlement 
of  Californians  on  tlie  border  of  the  Indian  terri- 
tory would  soon  be  visited  by  a missionary.  Es- 
peranza  has  a Protestant  population  of  600  souls, 
mostly  Germans.  The  government  has  agreed 
to  aid  the  Protestant  school  with  $25  Bolivian 


currency  per  month,  about  $20  silver.  San 
Carlos  has  about  300  Protestant  persons,  and 
the  Methodist  mission  lias  a churcli,  school,  and 
parsonage.  In  Villa  do  Urquiza  there  ore  nhout 
200  Protestants,  mastly  German,  with  a school 
taught  by  tho  Methodist  missionary.  In  Cor- 
dova a Sunday-school  has  l>oen  ostahlishtsl. 

ARK.iVNSAS.  The  government  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas  continued  during  tho  year  as  it 
had  been  organized  in  1804,  with  tho  exception 
of  the  resignation  of  tho  Lieutenant-Governor. 
An  election  wa.s  held,  on  tlie  first  Monday  of 
August,  for  the  choice  of  an  Auditor,  Treasurer, 
Supreme  Court  Judges,  and  members  of  tho 
Legislature.  Tlie  total  vote  given  for  Auditor 
was  34,407,  wliich  was  divided  among  llireo 
candidates  as  follows:  Miller,  Union,  16,241  ; 
Fagan, Union,  12,090;  Berry, Kepubliean,  0,476. 

Cunningham  was  chosen  Treasurer;  and 

Cleiidenin  and Walker,  Judges  of  tlie  Su- 

preme Court.  Twenty-five  Union  members 
were  cho.sen  to  the  Senate,  and  seventy-nine 
members  to  tlio  House,  of  vvhom  five  were  Re- 
publicans. All  persons  were  alloAved  to  vote 
who  w ere  free  wliite  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  had  attained  tho  ago  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  had  been  citizens  of  the  State 
during  the  lust  previous  six  months,  without 
hiking  a test  oath  or  any  other  preliminary  oath 
whatever.  Tlio  Legidature  had  attempted  to 
require  a test  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  voters  in 
the  State,  as  a ]»rere(jnisitc  to  their  right  to  ex- 
enise  the  elective  franchise  Under  this  au- 
thority Governor  Murphy  in  his  first  proclama- 
tions stated  that  no  one  could  bo  allowed  to 
vote  until  he  had  taken  the  oath.  But  in  Dc- 
ceuilier,  1865,  the  Supremo  Court  of  tho  State 
declared  tlie  law  to  be  uiiconstitutioual,  and  all 
oaths  were  abandoned. 

Tlio  Legislature  assembled  at  Little  Rock,  on 
November  6th.  It  was  tho  first  scs-don,  in 
w hich  all  parts  of  the  State  were  represe-nted, 
that  had  been  held  siiieo  tho  reorganization  in 
1804.  Its  acts  were  confined  almost  entirely  to 
hKial  interests.  It  accepted  tlie  lands  donate^l 
by  Congress  for  agricultural  colleges ; located 
an  iustitutloii  for  tho  blind  at  Arkudelpiiia, 
with  an  aiipropriation  for  its  aup{)ort;  and  pre- 
vious to  its  recess,  near  the  close  of  tho  year, 
inaugurated  measures  for  the  remission  of  taxes 
for  tlie  years  from  1801  to  1865;  to  rebuild  the 
court-houses  and  jails  burnetl  down;  to  repeal 
the  stay  law ; to  define  the  rights  of  persons  of 
color;  to  provide  for  tho  support  of  wounded 
and  disabled  soldiers,  and  tho  indigeul  children 
of  deceased  soldiers,  whether  in  tho  Northern 
or  Southern  service ; to  provide  for  tho  payment 
of  debts  in  instalments;  to  bestow  civil  rights 
on  mulattoes  and  negroes,  except  the  right  of 
intermarrying  with  whites,  of  voting,  fkTving 
on  juries,  mingling  in  public  schools  with  whites, 
and  doing  militia  duty;  to  regulate  the  labor 
system ; to  encourage  immigration,  etc.,  etc.  In 
the  House,  on  November  IClh,  a resolution  was 
offered,  setting  forth  that  President  Johnson 
was  entitled  to  and  would  receive  the  support 
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and  j^titado  of  the  people  of  Arkansas,  in 
pursuing  the  policy  exhibited  in  bis  official  acts, 
and  standing  oetwccQ  the  citizens  and  the  un- 
holy legislation  of  radical  mjyoritics.  A motion 
to  lay  on  tlio  table  was  lost— yeas,  17;  nay.s,  55. 
It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Kchitions. 

On  December  8th  the  following  resolution 
was  otfered ; , 

That  this  General  Assembly,  and  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  tender  our  gratitude  to  General 
Jefferson  Daris,  for  the  noble  and  patriotic  manner 
in  whteb  be  conducted  the  affairs  of  our  goremzncnt, 
while  President  of  the  Confederacy ; and  that  wo  os- 
sare  him  of  our  most  earnest  and  heart-felt  sympa- 
thy while  with  unexampled  fortitude  he  endures  in 
Northern  prisons  unparalleled  suffering  as  a martyr 
to  liberty  ; and  that  although  we  may  strirc  to  forget 
the  wrongs  unjustly  hcapea  upon  bnn,  yet  his  namo 
is  and  erer  shall  be  ensorineu  in  ercry  true  South- 
ern heart,  liar  he  onCiire  bis  persecution,  to  com- 
fort his  family,  honor  his  country,  and  adorn  the 
world  I 

It  WAS  referred  to  the  Committee  oq  Federal 
Relations. 

On  December  10th  the  following  was  offered, 
and  referred  to  the  same  committee; 

hy  General  Antmbly  of  th<t  Stat4  of 
Arkdtu^,  That  to  calm  the  troubled  waters  of  our 
political  atmosphere,  wo  ratify  the  Constitutional 
Amendineot  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
as  recommended  by  his  excellency  Governor  Mur- 
phy. 

Tlie  views  of  the  Legislature  on  various  pub- 
lic questions  w'cre  expressed  in  the  reports  of 
committees,  and  the  debates.  On  Deceml)or 
l«)th  the  (Vmimittco  on  Federal  Relations  in  the 
Senate  reported  the  following  resolution  relative 
to  the  Constitutional  Amendment  proposed  by 
Congress : 

liisoltniy  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Stale 
of  Arkansas  declines  to  ratify  the  amendment,  add- 
ing article  fourteen  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  proposed  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

The  reasons  nrgc<l  by  the  coramittoo  in  sup- 
port of  thfir  recommendation  were  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  not  known,  nor  can  it  be,  to  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  that  the  proposed  amendment  was  ever 
acted  upon  by  a Congress  of  such  a oharacter  os  is 
prorided  for  by  the  Constitution,  inasmuch  as  nearly 
one-third  of  toe  States  were  refused  representation 
in  the  Congress  which  acted  upon  this  amendment. 

2.  This  proposed  amendment  was  never  submitted 
to  the  President  for  bis  sanction,  as  it  should  have 
been,  according  to  the  very  letter  of  that  Constitution 
under  which  Congress  exists,  and  which  it  bos  sought 
to  amend. 

S.  The  great  and  bnormous  power  sought  to  be 
conferred  on  Congress  by  the  amendment,  by  giving 
to  that  body  authority  to  enforce  by  appropriate 
legislation  the  provisions  of  the  first  article  or  said 
amendment,  would,  in  effect,  take  from  the  States 
all  control  over  their  local  and  domestic  concerns, 
and  virtually  abolish  the  States. 

4.  The  second  section  seems,  to  the  committee,  an 
effort  to  force  negro  suffrago  upon  the  States:  and 
whether  intended  or  not,  it  leaves  the  power  to  bring 
this  abont.  whether  the  States  consent  or  not;  and 
the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  oreqr  State 
L<^slatiire  should  shrink  from  ever  permitting  the 
possibility  of  such  a calamity. 

5.  The  third  section,  as  an  act  of  disfranchisement 


which  would  embrace  many  of  onr  best  and  wisest 
cititens,  must,  of  necessity,  be  rejected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Arkansas. 

TLo  coinmitteo  Bay  that  they  Imvo  partic- 
ularly remarked  one  peculiar  feature  in  the 
first  section  of  the  proposed  amendment;  that 
is,  the  portion  whicn  aeclorcs,  “nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law.”  ” This 
is  almost  identical  in  language  with  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  if  this  pro- 
vision already  in  existence  will  not  secure  the 
object  designed,  what  assurance  have  wo  that  a 
similar  one  will  not  bo  disregarded.”  They 
decline  to  recommend  it  on  the  further  grounds 
that  it  imposes  new  and  additional  obligations 
on  the  people  not  contemplate<l  or  intended 
when  the  general  amnesty  was  pnx;lmmed,  on 
May  29,  1805,  They  say : ” The  people  of  Ar- 
kansas have  accepted  and  perform(Kl  all  the 
conditions  of  the  snirondor  and  general  am- 
nesty, and  with  wonderful  unanimity  have  ac- 
cepted the  results  of  the  war,  and  according  to 
all  law  are  entitled  to  all  their  rights  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution,  and  to  be  re.stored  to 
the  Union  as  before  the  war.  They  have  buI>- 
mitted  in  good  faith,  with  an  earnest  dcrire  to 
make  the  L'nited  States  a common  country,  to 
be  cherished  in  our  hearts  and  defended  by  our 
anns. 

“Wo  cannot  tell  what  may  bo  in  store 
for  this  State.  Slie  and  others  may  be  forcwl  to 
take  this  amendment,  and  even  harsher  terms ; 
but  as  valuable  as  restoration  may  be,  the  peo- 
ple of  Arkansas  can  never  agree  to  purchase  it 
at  such  a .sacrifice  of  principle,  dignity,  and 
self-respect  as  is  deraanued  in  the  adoption  of 
this  proposed  amendment.  We  had  better  bear 
our  troubles,  trials,  and  deprivations,  and  even 
wrongs,  in  dignified  silence,  timn  commit  on 
act  of  disgrace,  if  not  annihilation,  sach  as 
would  result  from  tlio  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment by  the  IwCgislatiiro.” 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature  rela- 
tive to  the  passage  of  tliis  amendment  previous 
to  the  recess  at  the  close  of  the  year.  But 
a commission,  to  bo  sent  to  Washington,  was 
providvMl  for,  which  was  to  consist  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  nud  three  members  of  that 
Iwxly,  seven  members  of  the  IIotLse,  and  three 
citizens,  not  members  of  the  liegislaturc,  to  be 
appointed  by  Governor  ifurpliy.  The  Governor 
doclined  to  appoint.  The  object  of  the  com- 
mission was  to  confer  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment respecting  their  mutual  relations.  This 
commission  was  in  part  induced  by  the  assem- 
bling in  convention  at  Fort  Smith  of  citizens 
calling  themselves  “Loyalists,”  who  addressc<l 
a memorial  to  Congress  for  the  removal  of  the 
existing  State  government,  by  the  passage  of 
an  “ onabling  act,”  authorizing  them  to  form  a 
now  State  government. 

On  November  23d  tho  following  resolution 
WO.S  offered  in  the  House,  aud  passed  unani- 
mously. Subsequently  it  was  concurred  in  by 
the  Senate : 
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lU  ii  r(90h«^  hy  th*  Gfntral  A^»<mhly  of  t\«  Stat4 
of  Arkan^of,  That  a joint  committee,  to  be  compoiied 
of  the  separate  Committees  on  Federal  Relations,  of 
the  Senate  ami  House  of  Representatives,  is  herebr 
created,  with  instructions  to  prepare  and  renort  to 
each  House  a memorial  to  the  President  ana  Cun- 
ifrcfts  of  the  United  Slates,  setting  forth  the  true  po- 
sition of  the  State  of  Arkansa.s.  and  the  spirit  and 
wishes  of  the  people  thereof,  with  regarti  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  Union  in  all  its  parts;  and  the  meas- 
ures which  mi^ht  bo  most  efficient  in  rostorin;;  a 
condition  of  liarmonr ; and  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
States  in  the  promotion  of  the  national  pro«j)critv  in 
li  manner  consistent  with  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
(be  citixcDs  of  the  respective  States. 

The  reasons  iirpeil  for  tho  adoption  of  the 
resolution  wore  stated  to  bo  a conviction  that 
the  people  of  tho  Northern  States  had  been  de- 
ceived by  misreprosentations  mado  to  them  os  to 
i,he  opinion^  of  the  jM^ople  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  tho  motives  uliidi  dictnted  their  actions : 
whereas  justice  to  the  peoi>le  of  Arkanso-s  and 
their  posterity  demand^  that  the  triitli.'<  of  his- 
tory should  be  known.  The  present  Legislature 
was  the  tirst  official  body  convened  for  four  years 
which  reprcscnto<l  all  parts  of  the  State.  Every 
‘^hade  of  political  opinion  lind  an  opportunity  to 
represent  itself  through  a free  election,  and  in 
the  resolntion  they  resolved  to  apjwal  to  the 
better  judgment  of  the  American  jKiopIei. 

The  views  of  tho  I^egislature  res(>ecting  the 
action  of  the  State  in  her  legislative  capacity 
during  tho  war,  and  indirectly  her  relations  to 
tho  Union,  were  expressed  in  conne<‘tion  with 
•;otne  questions  arising  out  of  certain  land  sales 
by  her  agents  during  tho  war.  TI»e  question 
presented  was,  to  wliat  extent  tho  pres^uit  con- 
stitution of  the  State  repudiates  or  makes  null 
and  void  the  action  of  the  anthorities  between 
May  1,  1801.  tfio  day  on  which  the  State  se- 
cetled,  and  the  adoption  of  the  present  consti- 
tution. The  Judiciary  Committee  made  a ma- 
jority and  a minority  report.  Tho  former  took 
tho  ground  that  the  Legislature  itself  had  ac- 
knowletlged  the  present  constitution  ns  tlie  su- 
premo organic  law  of  the  State,  by  assembling 
in  obedience  to  iU  commands.  Tliis  consti- 
tution declared  the  entire  action  of  tl»o  con- 
vention of  1801  to  be  null  and  void,  and  never 
binding,  nor  any  action  of  tho  State  under  its 
authority.  Hut  it  ])rovided  that  this  declaration 
-should  not  be  so  construed  as  to  aflect  the 
rightst)f  individual  change  county  boundaries, 
invalidate  the  act.s  of  justices  of  tho  peace,  con- 
veyances, marriages,  etc.  llie  wonls  “rights 
of  individnals  ” were  too  vague,  indefinite,  and 
ambiguous  to  mean  any  thing  specially,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  inoperative  and  void ; tlierc- 
forc,  with  tho  exceptions  specifically  named,  all 
actions  of  tho  State  done  under  the  authority 
of  tho  convention  of  1861  must  be  treated  as 
null  and  voi^L  and  lids  included  sales  of  land. 

The  minority  report  admitted  the  present 
constitution  to  be  the  supreme  organic  law  of 
The  State,  und  asserted  that  tho  same  rules  of 
interpretation  and  construction  were  applica- 
ble to  it  as  to  any  other  constitution  of  tho 
State  for  tho  i)urpose  of  ascertaining  its  mean- 


ing and  ofifect.  It  then  submitted  the  following 
propositions : 

1.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ajid 
all  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  trea- 
ties, are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  thing  in 
the  constiUition  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary. notwithstanding. 

2. ’  That  the  people  of  this  State  have  now,  and  al- 
ways have  had,  the  exclusive  right,  as  a free  i>cople, 
of  govemfhg  thcmKcIves,  and  of  exorcising  atia  enjoy- 
ing every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  pertaining 
to  a State  which  w as  and  is  not  driegated  to  the 
United  States. 

3.  That  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  end  and  ob- 
ject of  all  ^vemment,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
IS  the  salcty  of  the  people  and  the  preservation  of 
property,  and  that,  by  tacit  reservation  of  the  people, 
the  State  has,  in  exercising  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment by  the  consent  of  the  people,  cither  in  conven- 
tion assembled  or  by  ordinary  legislation,  no  power 
to  ruin  the  one  or  destroy  the  other ; that  the  Itill  of 
Rights, in  every  constitution  of  tltc  State,  has  de* 
dared,  that  no  man  shall  be  imprisoned  or  disseized 
of  bis  fi^hold,  liberties,  or  privileges,  or  in  any  way 
deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  the 
juagmeiit  of  his  peers  or  the  laws  of  tbc  land ; and 
that  no  ex  fott/ado  laws,  or  law,  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts,  shall  ever  be  made  in  this  State. 

4.  That  the  conventions  of  1661  and  1604,  being 
both  conventions  of  the  people,  were  equal  in  power 
and  authority.  That  while  the  latter  had  the  power 
and  outhority  to  declare  that  the  entire  action  of  the 
former  was  not,  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  latter,  binding  and  obligatory,  and  that  all  the 
action  of  the  State,  of  whatever  character,  under 
the  authority  of  the  convention  of  1861,  was  uo  longer 
binding,  but  null  and  void  from  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1664,  soring  the  ox- 
ceptiuDs  therein  stated;  vet  the  convention  of  1664 
bad  no  power  to  declare  that  acts  done  under  said 
convention  of  1661  and  its  constitution  relating  to  in- 
tenial  government  and  police  regulations  in  the 
Slate,  and  not  relating  to  the  powers  delegated  to 
the  national  Governnicnt,  never  were  binamg  aud 
obligatorv  upon  the  people  of  this  State,  but  void  ab 

This  character  of  tx  po$t  facto  and  retro- 
spective ordinances  and  legislatiun  is  beyond  even 
the  power  of  a convention ; for  if  an  act  be  done  un- 
der a law,  even  a convention  cannot  undo  it.  The 
past  cannot  be  recalled  by  the  most  absolute  power. 
And  by  maintaining  that  the  convention  of  1&64  did 
do  this,  would  be,  in  eScct,  declaring  a hxaiMt  in  the 
government  of  the  State  from  1861  to  1664,  during 
which  there  was  no  civil  authority  whatever;  where- 
as, it  appears  not  to  have  been  so  considered  by  said 
convention  of  1664,  for  they  recite  the  object  of  their 
convening  to  be,  among  other  things,  to  *' continue 
ourselves  as  a free  and  mdependent  State/’ 

6.  That  the  ordinance  of  secession  of  the  con- 
vention  of  1861,  and  all  other  actions  of  said  conveu- 
tioD  and  tho  State  under  its  authority,  iu  contravcD- 
tioD  of  or  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  constitu- 
tional laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  and  the 
delegated  powers  of  the  Gcnend  Government  w’ere 
null  and  void  and  inoperative  ab  initio.  This  would 
bo  so,  aside  from  any  accloration  to  that  cflcct  in  tho 
constitution  of  1664. 

6.  That  all  parts  of  the  constitution  are  to  be 
reconciled  with  each  other  and  the  general  subject, 
and  therefore  the  proviso  “that  this  ordinance  shall 
not  he  so  constnied  as  to  affect  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals,” from  the  public  history  of  the  country  at 
the  time  of  its  adoption,  the  manifest  object  in  viewr 
and  general  purview  of  the  ordinance,  wna  intended 
to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals  in  all  internal 
uuinicipal  laws  and  police  regulations  of  the  State, 
which  were  not  void  ab  initio  by  reason  of  conflict 
with  the  delegated  powers  and  just  authority  of  tho 
United  Stated  and  which  were  rendered  null  and 
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Toid  f>^)ro  and  after  the  adoption  of  said  cooititQ' 
tion  of  1^04.  And  os  concluiure  that  acme  meaning 
waa  attached  to  this  proriso,  and  that  the  conren* 
tioo  were  desirous  ot  prerenting  a more  extended 
construction  of  this  proviso,  whereby  tlic  Stnto 
might  become  bound  to  individuals,  they  further 
pn>ridcd,  that  no  debt  or  liabilJtr  of  the  Slate  of 
Arkansas  incurred  by  the  action  of  said  convention 
or  of  the  Lcgislalnro,  or  any  department  of  the 
government  under  the  authoritv  of  cither,  shall 
over  be  recognized  as  obliMt*»ry/’  Bot  to  give  to 
those  words  the  extended  meaning  of  wliich  they 
would  be  susceptible  in  other  connections,  would 
lead  to  the  absurdity  contended  for  by  the  majority 
report,  which  the  minority  are  of  the  opinion  would 
bo  contrary  to  the  manifest  intent  of  said  conven* 
tion,  as  eatbered  from  the  whole  instrument. 

7.  *‘i^w  legitimate  rights  can  be  acquired  un- 
der anthoritv  declared  to  be  illegal  and  void,'*  can 
bo  conceived  by  recurring  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  the  post  cannot  be  recalled  by  the  most 
absolute  powers ; that  all  (lie  acts  of  the  State,  rela- 
tive to  her  intomal  municipal  laws  and  police  regu- 
lations, were  valid,  and  were  only  rendered  invalid, 
•aring  the  exceptions  named,  from  the  adoption  of 
said  constitution  of  IdM.  Were  this  not  the  case,  if 
another  civil  wor  should  arise,  persona  entertaining 
different  views  might  succeed,  and  again  declare  that 
the  present  constitution  and  all  acts  done  udder  it 
were,  and  ever  had  been,  null  and  void. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  minority  be- 
lieve that  all  soles  of  lands  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  lands  of  persons,  on  account  of  their  al- 
legiance thereto,  were  at  all  times,  and  are  now,  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  consti- 
tution of  13^,  null  and  void.  No  legislation  can  pro- 
tect the  supposed  interests  of  persons  in  the  purchase 
of  the  same ; but  that  the  State  ought  to  be  bound  by 
her  action  in  selling  lands,  whicTi,  prior  to,  and  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1861,  belonged  to  her,  and  that  suita- 
ble legislation  could  and  ought  to  be  mode,  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  persons  interested  therein. 

la  tlie  Senate,  the  niinority  report  was  sub- 
i^tltated  for  the  lutyority  and  adopted — yeas  10, 
uays  6. 

The  election  of  a Senator  to  Congress  for  the 
long  term,  and  another  for  n short  term,  oc- 
casioned by  tlio  resignation  of  AYUliuin  M.  Fish- 
back,  commcnceil  in  each  House  under  tlio 
recent  act  of  Congress  on  November  20th. 
Neither  House  was  able  to  agree  upon  a Sen- 
ator, and  both  met  in  joint  convention  on  the 
2 1th,  when  John  T.  Jones  was  elected  fur  the 
short  term.  No  choice  was  made  for  the  long 
term.  A joint  convention  wa^  again  held  on 
the  26th,  without  success;  but  on  the  27tb, 
Andrew  Hunter  was  chosen,  who  had  been  for 
the  last  twcnty-6ve  years  an  itinerant  minister 
of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Governor  relative 
to  public  schools  was  promptly  responded  to  by 
the  Legislature.  A bill  was  introduced  provid- 
ing for  the  support  of  these  schools  by  levying 
a special  tax  of  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  on  aU 
taxable  property  belonging  to  white  citizens, 
rmd  admitting  to  the  benefit  of  the  schools  all 
white  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eigh- 
teen years.  Special  officers  were  to  bo  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  system. 

Tlic  present  debt  of  tlio  State  was  created 
entirely  on  account  of  the  banks,  and  on  Jim- 
uary  1,  1860,  amoanted  to  $3,182,968.  Of  this 
sum  $2  ,097,145  is  secured  by  a mortgage  upon 


188,110  acres  of  the  best  and  most  vnlnable 
lands  in  the  State.  The  remaining  sum  of 
$1,085,822  is  n total  loss  to  the  State.  The  en- 
tire debt,  with  interest,  on  December  31,  1806. 
was  $3,575,121.  No  measures  were  adoptcnl 
during  the  year  for  the  liquidation  of  this  debt. 
It  was  suggested  to  the  I^cgislature  to  issu<‘ 
twenty-year  Iwnds,  and  to  provide  for  their 
p.iyment  by  a sinking-fund.  This  would  jmt 
an  annual  burden  on  the  State  of  $254,000 ; 
while  her  present  revenue  was  e.stiraatetl  at 
$500,000.  Tlic  internal  resources  of  the  State 
can  hardly  bo  exaggerated.  Light  rivers,  all 
navigable  to  a greater  or  lees  extent,  and  with 
numerous  tributaries  navigable  at  certain  sea- 
sons, fioiv  through  the  State  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  contribute  to  a fertility  and  diversity  of 
soil  unsurpassed.  In  Northern  Arkansas  all 
the  grains,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and 
com  are  grown  with  great  bqcccss,  and  the  ap- 
ple, the  pear,  the  peach,  the  quince,  and  the 
grape,  and  all  species  of  the  melon  thrive  most 
abundantly.  South  of,  and  along  the  Arkansas 
Kiver,  which  cuts  the  State  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts  from  northwest  to  southeast,  all 
these  frnits  are  grown  equally  as  well;  and 
others  of  a more  tropical  nature,  as  the  fig  and 
apricot,  are  easily  produced.  Cotton  is  never- 
theless the  great  staple  of  the  State.  The  up- 
lands prodnee  from  800  to  1,200  pounds  of  seed 
cotton  per  acre.  On  the  river  bottoms  the  in- 
crease is  .still  larger.  Timber  on  the  uplands  is 
abundant  and  consists  of  black,  white,  re<l,  ami 
post  oaks,  hickory,  yellow  pine,  dogwood,  and 
maple,  while  on  the  margins  of  the  little  streams 
are  the  walnut,  beech,  elm,  and  yam.  Coal 
has  already  been  found  and  surveyed  fn  twelve 
counties,  and  in  those  furthest  from  the  great 
coal-basin  cast  of  the  Mississippi.  In  other 
minerals  the  State  is  very  rich. 

The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  November,  speaks  of  a proscriptive 
party  spirit,  which  had  shown  itself  in  portions 
of  the  State  so  violent  as  to  threaten  an  appeal 
to  arms.  No  facts  were  stated,  and  the  presj^ 
urged  the  Legislature  to  cull  upon  him  for  more 
specific  information,  declaring  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  facts  upon  which  his  remarks  were 
based.  That  body,  soon  after  its  organization, 
directed  a select  committee  to  consider  so 
innch  of  the  message  an  referred  “ to  the  de- 
velopment of  a proscriptive  party  spirit,”  and 
to  extend  tlio  field  of  investigation  so  as  to 
inquire  in  what  manner  the  freodmen  were 
treated  in  the  State.  The  only  disturbance 
known  at  the  time  of  the  elections  occurred  in 
Washington  County.  There  an  armed  party 
of  about  ouo  hundred  men  interfered  and  broke 
up  certain  of  the  political  appointments  of  their 
opponents.  Between  the  friends  of  the  meas- 
ures of  Congress  who  were  desirous  of  inaugu- 
rating a Territorial  Govommont  in  the  State, 
and  who  appear  to  be  few  in  number,  and  the 
more  active  of  their  opponents  who  sustain  the 
President,  a warm  political  feeling  may  have 
existed.  The  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Smith, 
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Genera]  Edwards,  under  date  of  October  7th, 
writes:  “Union  men  arc  jnst  as  safe  in  tins 
State  03  anywhere  else.  We  hove  not  our 
proportiona]  part  of  lawlessness  in  comparison 
writh  other  States.  There  are  but  few  instances 
of  Tiolence  being  committed  on  political  con- 
siderations, and  where  tlicsc  have  occurred  the 
wrongs  have  been  committed  as  much  by  one 
party  ns  the  other.”  Active  efforts  were  made 
to  induce  capitalists  and  laborers  to  become 
citizens  of  the  State,  and  assurances  were  given 
tliat  persons  of  all  shades  of  political  opinions 
were  as  safe  in  person  and  property  within  the 
State  as  they  could  be  any^vhero.  Measures  were 
taken  to  improve  and  extend  tlie  varions  rail- 
roads in  operation,  as  conducive  to  pnlJic  pros- 
perity; it  is  believed  that  in  a fewyears  the  State 
will  bo  traversed  by  them  in  every  direction. 

The  public  sentiment  of  the  State  had  become 
favorably  changed  with  regard  to  the  frcKKlmen, 
and  measures  for  their  education  and  general 
improvement  were  advocated  in  the  most  in- 
fluential quarters.  The  passage  of  laws  socor- 
ing  to  all  the  equal  protection  of  person  and 
property,  was  a proposition  universally  ap- 
proved. Few,  however,  could  at  present  bo 
found  who  would  consent  to  make  them  full 
citizens  of  the  State,  and  as  such,  entitletl  to  an 
equality  of  all  rights.  It  was  apprehended  that 
the  cnibairassments  arising  In  the  State  from  a 
scarcity  of  labor  wonld  tend  to  increase  in  sub- 
sequent years,  in  conscqnenco  of  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  the  negro. 

ARMINIAN  CnURCHES.  {Se^!  Eastern 
CurRCHES.) 

ARMY  OF  TEE  UNITED  STATES.  By 
a communication  from  the  War  Department,  in 
response  to  a resolution  adopted  by  tlie  House 
of  Representatives,  it  was  shown  that  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  I860,  tho  Army,  both  regular  and  volun- 
teer, comprised  152,611  officers  and  men,  organ- 
ized and  distribnted  as  follows : 


I 

i 

Offi'ra 

' Enlisted 
men. 

Aggr'la. 

Troops,  volunteer  serviccj 
(white) 1 

2,364! 

! 66,336 

1 

57,590 

Troops,  volunteer  Berrlcu. 
(coWed) j 

2,898 

! 

GS.S78  1 

6.5,766 

Troops,  reKui>r  serrice . . . . j 

' 1,124 

25,463 

26,.'>8T 

Oencrsl  stuff  and  retired  of-' 
fleers,  rejfular  Annv ■ 

! 621 

621 

General  and  stalT  o&cers, 
volunteer  service 

; 1,018 

1,018 

1st  battalion  Veteran  Re- 
serve Corps,  not  attached 

to  cotnnauies ' 

2d  battalion  Veteran  Re- 
serve Corps 

1 609 

C09 

' 12 

44S 

460 

Signal  Corps 

16 

59  j 

74 

Total 

9,057 

1+4,668  : 

152,725 

Deduct  officers  of  the  regu- 
lar army  in  volunteer  ser- 
vice.. 

114 

11+ 

Grand  total  Army  of  the! 
U.  8.,  Jan.  9,  1866 ^ 

r.M3 

! 144,669 

169,611 

This  force  was  tho  residue  of  tho  great  army 
of  1,084,064  men  in  the  national  service  on  May 
1, 1865.  Tho  work  of  disbanding  the  volunteer 
troops  remaining  in  the  service  was  actively 
continued  daring  1866,  and  at  tho  close  of  the 
year  but  11,043  men,  white  and  colored,  of  this 
once  famous  and  jwjpnlar  arm  were  left,  llie 
following  table,  showing  tho  number  of  volun- 
teers in  tbo  Army  at  different  periods  of  the 
year,  illnstrates  the  process  of  reduction : 


January  9 1SS,356 

January  20, .lir>,842 

February  15 81,612 

March  10 66,177 

Marl 47,2^3 

June  80 28,894 

Moromber  1 11,043 


ITius,  in  eighteen  months  from  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  1,023,021  men  were  disbanded 
and  transported  to  their  homes.  Seven-eighths 
of  this  force  were  discharged  previous  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1866,  and  tho  whole  number  could 
easUy  have  been  disposed  of  within  a year  of 
tho  tennination  of  the  war,  had  it  not  been 
deemed  necessary  to  retain  a considerablo  force 
of  volunteers  in  tho  service  pending  tlie  re- 
organization of  the  regular  army,  soon  as 
tlio  latter  shall  be  placed  upon  a permanent 
footing,  it  is  not  likely  that  a single  volunteer 
soldier  will  be  found  in  tho  Army. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Tliirty-ninth 
Congress,  two  important  bills  were  introduced, 
regulating  tho  military  peace  establishment  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  wliich  orimnated  in 
tho  Senate,  and  the  other  in  tho  llouse  of 
Representativea,  Tbo  former,  known  as  Sen- 
ator Wilson’s  bill,  provided  for  five  regiments 
of  artillery,  six  of  cavalry,  and  tbirty-seven  of 
infantry;  tlio  latter,  which  was  drawn  np  by 
Mr.  Scbcnck.  of  the  llonso  of  Representa- 
tives, diflerea  from  the  former  principally  in 
making  the  infantry  force  compnsc  fifty  regi- 
ments, of  which  ten  were  to  be  formed  from 
the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps.  It  also  aimed  at  ap- 
pointing regimental  acljntants,  quartermasters, 
and  commissaries,  and  of  filling  original  vacan- 
cies in  the  lower  grades  of  oflicers,  from  among 
those  who  bad  been  officers  or  soldiers  of  tho 
volunteers;  favored  promotion  by  seniority  in 
several  departments  of  ihe  Army ; and  was  con- 
sidered to  do  injustice  to  officers  of  the  regu- 
lar service.  Tho  Senate  bill  passed  the  body  in 
which  it  originated  early  in  tbo  session,  but 
made  no  further  progress,  the  House  adhering 
tenaciously  to  its  own  bill.  As  it  was  feared 
that  between  the  rival  projects  no  bill  what- 
ever would  be  passed,  which  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances would  have  proved  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  country,  Gen.  Grant  was 
induced  to  send  tbo  following  communication 
to  tho  Secretary  of  War,  recommending  the 
Senate  bill,  which,  on  May  17th,  was  laid  before 
Congress  by  tiie  President : 

nsAsecABma  Armcs  or  tbb  8tates,  i 

WAfturKQTOK,  D.  C..  May  16, 1^0.  ) 

Jfon,  E.  if.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  iVar  : 

Sir:  Id  riew  of  the  long  delay,  in  tbo  lower  House 
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of  CoD^re«i,  in  •greeinf  upon  a plan  of  reorgaoixa* 
tioo  or  the  Army  auUaole  to  oar  present  require* 
mcoU,  and  the  urgent  necossitr  for  early  action,  I 
am  induced  to  preaent  the  matter  to  you  officially, 
and  to  aak  the  attention  of  CoDgress  to  it,  beliering 
that  when  tber  haro  the  matter  fairly  before  them, 
they  will  do  wbat  should  be  done  speedily. 

At  the  present  time  actllcments  are  springing  np 
vith  unusual  rapidity  in  the  district  of  country  be* 
tween  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where 
heretofore  the  Indians  were  left  in  undisputed  po3> 
seisioD.  Emigrants  are  pushing  to  those  settlements 
and  to  the  g^d>fiolds  or  the  Rocky  Mountains  by 
every  arailaolo  highway.  The  people  flocking  to 
those  renona  are  eitisens  of  toe  United  States 
and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Government. 
They  are  developing  the  resources  of  the  country 
to  its  great  advautage,  thus  making  it  our  interest  as 
well  as  our  duty  to  give  them  military  protection. 
This  mskes  a much  greater  force  west  of  the  Missis* 
sippi  neceasiry  than  was  ever  heretofore  roquire<I. 

A amall  mibtory  force  is  required  in  all  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion,  and  it  cannot  be  foreseen  that  this 
force  will  not  be  required  for  some  time  to  come.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  force  will  not  be  necessary 
to  enforce  tno  laws,  cither  State  or  national.  But 
the  difiereocc  of  sentiment  engendered  by  the  great 
war  which  has  raged  for  four  years,  will  make  the 
presence  of  a military  force  necessary  to  ^vc  a feel* 
tng  of  security  to  the  people;  all  classes  disposed  to 
the  Uws  of  the  country  will  feel  this  alike. 

To  maintain  order,  the  Ooremment  has  been 
compelled  to  retain  volunteers.  All  white  volunteers 
hare  become  diasatisficd,  and  claim  that  the  contract 
with  them  has  been  violated,  by  retaining  them  after 
the  war  was  over.  By  reason  of  dissatisfaction  they 
are  no  longer  of  use,  and  might  as  well  bo  discharged 
at  once. 

The  colored  volunteer  has  equal  right  to  claim  his 
disebarM,  but  as  yet  he  has  not  dono  so.  Uow  long 
will  existing  laws  siithorizo  the  retention  of  this 
force,  even  if  they  are  content  to  remain  ? 

Tho  United  States  Senate  passed  promptly  a bill 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  winch,  in  my  opin' 
ion,  ia  as  free  foom  ob^uctiou  as  anv  great  measure 
could  possibly  be,  and  U would  anpply  the  minlmam 
requisite  force.  It  gives  but  a few  thousand  addi* 
lional  men  over  the  present  organization,  but  gives  a 
large  number  of  adaitional  batteries  and  companies. 
Tbo  pubUc  service,  guarding  routes  of  travel  over 
the  plains,  and  giving  protection  to  tlie  Southern 
States,  demands  the  occupation  of  a groat  number  of 
posts. 

For  many  of  them  a small  company  is  just  as  effi* 
cient  as  one  with  more  men  in  it  would  be.  The  bill 
before  Congrofs,  or  the  one  that  has  passed  the  Sen* 
ate,  gives  increased  number  of  rank  and  file  of  each 
company.  It  is  an  exceedingly  appropriate  measure 
in  tnis  particular,  for  it  provides  for  tho  increase 
when  occasion  requires  more  men.  Tbo  company  ia 
the  smallest  unit  of  an  or^i^nlzation  that  can  bo 
used  without  materially  injuring  discipline  and  clfi* 
ciency. 

The  belief  that  Congress  would  act  promptly  on 
this  matter,  if  their  at  icntion  were  called  to  it,  has  in> 
(laced  mu  to  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  it.  If 
you  agree  with  me  in  this  matter,  I would  also  ask, 
if  you  deem  it  proper,  that  this,  with  such  indorse* 
ment  as  you  may  m pleased  to  make,  bo  laid  before 
Congreasthrongn  the  Speaker  of  the  Uouse. 

Very  respectfully,  vnur  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GhAXT,  Licutcnant'Gcncral. 

Finally,  at  a late  hour  of  the  session,  a com- 
mittee of  conference  was  appointed  to  rccon- 
rile  the  dideroncca  between  the  two  bills.  Tlie 
chief  struggle  was  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  Veteran  Reserve  regiments  to  be  incorpo- 
rated m the  army.  Mr.  I^hcnck  ha>'ing  yielded 


this  point,  tho  committee  agreed  upon  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  with  some  amendments,  which  imme- 
diately passed  both  Houses  almost  nnaniinously, 
and  on  Jnly  28, 1866,  became  a law.  Its  main 
features  may  be  thus  recapitulated : The  peace 
estnbUshmeot  of  tho  country  will  consist  of  five 
regiments  of  artillery,  ten  of  cavalry,  and  forty- 
five  of  infantry.  The  artillery  regiments  are  to 
have  tlio  same  organization  as  was  prescribed 
by  law  for  the  fillli  regiment  of  tliat  arm  in 
1861.  The  cavalry  regiments  arc  to  consist  of 
tho  six  previously  in  tlie  service,  of  twelve  com- 
panies each,  with  four  new  regiments,  similarly 
organized,  of  which  two  are  to  be  composed  of 
colored  men;  the  original  vacancies  in  the 
grades  of  first  and  second  lieutenant  to  be 
filled  by  selection  from  among  the  oflBccrs  and 
soldiers  of  volunteer  cavalry,  and  two-thinls  of 
the  original  vacancies  in  tho  higher  grades  from 
officers  of  volunteer  cavalry,  and  one-third 
from  officers  of  the  regular  Army,  all  of  whom 
have  served  two  years  in  the  field  daring  tlie 
war,  and  been  distinguished  for  capacity  and 
good  conduct.  Tho  President  is  authorized,  at 
bis  discretion,  to  arm  and  drill  any  portion  of 
tbo  cavalry  force  as  infantry  or  dlsmonnted 
cavalry,  ‘iho  forty-five  regiments  of  infantry 
are  to  consist  of  tJio  first  ten  regiments,  of  ten 
companies  each,  now  in  tho  service ; of  twenty- 
seven  regiments,  of  ten  companies  each,  to  bo 
formed  by  adding  two  companies  to  each  Imt- 
tolion  of  tho  remaining  nine  tlirce-hattalion 
regiments ; and  of  eight  new  regiments,  of  ton 
companies  each,  four  of  which  ore  to  he  com- 
posed of  colored  men,  and  four  to  bo  calIo<l  the 
Veteran  Reserve  Com^  Original  vacancies  in 
the  grade  of  first  an<l  second  lieutenants  are  to 
be  filled  by  selection  from  among  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  volunteers ; and  of  those  occurring 
in  tlio  higher  gradas  half  arc  to  bo  filled  from 
officers  of  volunteers,  and  half  from  ofliccra  of 
tho  regular  Army,  all  of  whom  must  liavc  served 
two  years  during  the  war,  and  l>een  dwtin- 
guished  for  capacity  and  good  conduct.  Tho 
Veteran  Reserve  Corps  are  to  bo  officered  by 
appointment  from  officers  and  soldiers  of  volun- 
teers or  tho  regular  Army,  who  have  been 
wounded  in  tho  service,  but  are  nevertheless 
competent  for  garrison  or  suniliar  duty.  All 
persons  receiving  apjKiintmcDt  in  any  branch  of 
the  service  must  have  previously  pa.ssed  a satis- 
factory examination  l>cforo  a boartl  of  officers, 
convened  under  tho  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  such  appointments  are  to  bo  with- 
out regard  to  previous  rank.  IVrsons  who 
have  served  in  any  capacity  under  the  Con- 
federate Government  are  preclnde<l  from  hold- 
ing any  office  or  position  in  the  Anny  of  tho 
United  States.  The  infantry  companie.s  are  to 
have  a maximum  strength  of  one  hundred  men, 
and  a Tninimum  strength  of  fifty  men,  and  the 
organization,  with  resi»cctto  officers,  will  1k‘  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  first  ten  regiments  of  infantry 
in  the  service.  The  number  of  bands  in  the 
army  is  reduced  to  fifteen,  to  be  nssignetl  to 
brigades  in  time  of  war,  and  in  time  of  peaco  to 
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assomble<l  brigaJea,  or  to  forts  or  posts  at 
which  the  largest  nmjiber  of  troops  slial)  be 
ordinarily  stationed,  [Enlistments  into  the  cav- 
ahw  must  be  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  into 
the  artillery  and  infantry  for  three  years,  and 
recruits  may  be  enlisted  into  the  Veteran  Re- 
serve Corps  from  men  who  have  been  wounded 
in  tlie  military  service  of  tlje  country,  provided 
they  arc  found  to  bo  fitted  for  garrison  or  other 
light  duty,  to  which,  when  enlisted,  they  ara 
to  bo  as»igncd.  The  general  officers  of  the 
Army  are  to  conjprisc  one  general,  one  lieu- 
tenant-general, five  mryor-genends,  and  ton 
brigadier-generals,  who  arc  entitled  to  the  same 
pay,  emolurocuts,  and  stall’  as  heretofore  pro- 
vide by  law. 

The  military  establishment  of  the  country,  as 
reorganired  by  the  act  of  July  28,  18136,  will 
tlius  consist  of  ten  regiments,  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  companies,  of  cavalry,  five  regi- 
ments, or  sixty  companies,  of  artillery,  and  for- 
ty-five regiments,  or  four  hundred  and  fitly 
companies,  of  infantry.  Should  all  the  com- 


were  enlisted  for  the  regular  Anny,  and  that  at 
the  latter  date  its  strength  was  38.545  men. 
This  is  exclusive  of  one  thousand  Indian  scouts, 
authorized  by  the  act  of  July  28, 1886,  of  whom 
six  hundred  have  been  assigned  to  Lieut.-Gen- 
eral  Sherman,  for  his  Division  of  tlio  Missouri, 
two  hundred  to  Maj. -General  Hullock  for  the 
Division  of  the  Pacific,  and  two  hundred  to 
Maj.-General  Sheridan  for  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf.  As  soon  as  the  ranks  of  Use  Army 
arc  well  filled,  it  is  intended  to  place  restric- 
tions upon  the  recruiting  senice,  in  order  to 
diniinisii  the  number  of  men  received,  so  that 
it  will  correspond  to  the  number  required  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  the  regiments  as  they 
become  reduced  by  casualties  or  other  causes. 
This  wrill  be  done  by  raising  the  standard  of  quali- 
fications as  to  height,  ago,  etc.,  which  will  at  the 
same  time  improve  the  per$onvel  of  the  army. 

The  following  table  gives  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  new  regiments  of  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  so  far  as 
appointed  at  the  close  of  1866: 


panics  be  filled  to  their  maximum  strength  of 
one  hundred  men,  the  army  would  comprise  a 
total  of  nearly  76,000  men,  rank  and  file,  of  all 
arms,  who  may  be  tlins  classed : 


Artillery 7,000 

Civalry 14,000 

lufantry 65, '.*00 

Total Ttl,000 


The  present  strength  of  com]>anics  has  been 
fixed  at  sixty-four  privates  for  artillery,  cavalry, 
and  infantry,  and  one  hnndred  and  twenty-two 
j>rivatea  for  light  batteries  of  artillery,  making 
an  aggregate  strength  of  64,302  men.  from 
the  annual  rei>ort  of  the  Secretary  of  'War,  it 
appears  tliat  at  the  close  of  1866,  the  two  new 
white  regiments  of  cavidry  were  recruited,  or 
nearly  recruited,  and  tliat,  of  the  fifty-four  com- 
panies reqnired  to  convert  into  regiments  tli© 
single  balUdions  of  the  nine  threc-hattalion  regi- 
ments, autliorized  by  the  act  of  1861,  forty- 
eight  had  J>ecn  complokHl  and  sent  to  their 
rogiments.  ^'Iie  four  Veteran  Reserve  regiments 
were  on  active  duty,  and  measures  had  been 
taken  to  roernit  the  colored  regiments  from  the 
colored  volunteers  still  in  the  service.  During 
tlie  war  the  volunteer  service  was  so  much  more 
popular  tlion  the  regular  Army,  Uiat  it  was  found 
imi>ossible  to  fill  up  tlie  ranks  of  tiie  latter  to 
tlic  extent  authorized  by  law.  ISoon  after  the 
general  disbandment  of  volunteers  comincnccd, 
in  tlie  summer  of  1866,  recruiting  for  the  regu- 
lars became  more  successful,  and  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  July  28,  1866,  Los  proceeded 
so  satisfactorily  that  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  maximum  strength  of  54,302 
men,  now  fixed  upon,  will  bo  reached  before  the 


. . [CttViUry Andrew  J.  Smith. 

..I  “ iJohn  I.  GroRc. 

**  (col’d)... .’Edward  Hatch. 

..{  **  iBcnjamin  H.  OrieraoD. 

. . dnfantnr jWm.  S.  Ketchum. 

. .1  “ ’ C.  C.  Augur. 

“ Isaac  V.  I>.  Reeve. 


. Charles  C.  Lovell 
• Oliver  Shepherd. 

Caleb  C.  Sibley, 
.is.  P.  Heintxeliuao. 


U.  V.  Carriugton. 

jSamuel  K.  Dawson. 

I Frederick  Steele.* 

jGeorge  Stoncman. 

Davids.  Stanlcv. 


^d. . . “ Jofferaou  C.  Davis. 

Uh. . **  A.  C.  Gillem. 

'•th..  *'  Gordon  Granger. 

>tb..  **  ........  J.  J.  Boynolds. 

rth..  **  John  E.'Smith. 

?th..  “ ICharles  H.  Smith. 

nth..  **  D.  B.  Wilcox. 

ilh..  “ jjohn  I).  Stevenson, 

1st..  “ |P.  R.  de  Trobriond. 

id...  “ iTbos.  L.  Crittenden. 

3d...  **  ;Tbos.  H.  Rogers. 

ith..  *'  IA.  V.  Kautz  < Lienl-CoL). 

5th..  **  ‘Charles  Griiiin. 

tith;  **  |John  Gibbon. 

7th..  “ ;Oeorgo  W.  Getty. 

-tU..  “ (co!’d)....IWin.  B.  Hazen. 

Jth..  “ *'  ....  Joseph  A.  Mower. 

>th..  “ “ .. . . jNelaon  A.  Mills. 

1st . . •*  **  ....  Geo.  W.  Schofield  (Midor). 

id...  (Vet.  Res.).  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  j 
3d...  " **  John  C.  Robinson. 

1th..  “ " Thos.  G.  Pitcher. 

5th..  **  **  Wager  Swayne. 

By  General  Orders,  Ko.  95,  the  two  nddi- 


summer  of  1867.  The  whole  subject  of  re-  tional  regiments  of  cavalry  composed  of  white 
cniiting  for  the  regular  Army,  and  disbanding  men,  ore  to  be  known  ns  the  7tli  and  8tlj,  and 
volunteers,  is  by  law  placed  under  the  super-  those  composed  of  colored  men  as  the  9th  and 
vision  of  the  Adjutant-Generars  office.  By  the  10th.  The  ten  regiments  of  infantry  in  the  ser- 
report  of  this  officer  it  appears  that  from  Octo-  vice  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  retain 
bor  1,  1865,  to  October  1,  I860,  36,074  recruits  their  old  designations.  The  first  battalions  of 
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the  DIDO  tiiro^battalion  reg;itnent8,  ot^nized 
in  1861,  retain  the  designation  of  tlio  regiments 
to  whicli  they  belonge<l,  and  onder  the  new  or- 
ganization will  bo  known  os  the  11th,  12th, 
18th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  ITth,  18th,  and  19th  regi- 
ments of  infantry.  The  second  battalions  of  the 
throo-batfalion  regiments  become  respectively 
the  2(Hh.  21st,  22d,  23d,  24tb,  25th,  26th,  27th, 
and  28tli  regiments  of  infantry ; and  the  third 
battalions  the  29tli,  30th,  31st,  S2d,  83d,  84th, 
85th,  36ih,  and  37th  regiments  of  infantry. 
The  four  regiments  to  bo  composed  of  colored 
men  will  be  designated  the  38th,.  89th,  4^^th, 
and  41st  regiments  of  infantry.  I The  remain- 
ing four  regiments  will  Iks  designated  the  42d, 
43S,  44th,  and  45th  regiments  of  infantry,  Vet- 
eran Reserve  Corps,  and  will  bo  regnrdotl  ns  a 
distinct  organization,  in  ^^hich  promotions  will 
be  regulated  accordingly^ 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a list  of 
the  several  military  departments  into  which  the 
coantry  has  been  divided,  with  the  troops  as- 
signed to  each : 

1.  The  Department  of  the  East,  Major-Gen- 
eral George  G.  Meade  to  command,  to  em- 
brace tlio  New  England  States,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Fort  Delaware. 
Headquarters  at  Pldladclphia.  First  regiment 
of  artillery,  10  companies;  Third  rejnment  of 
artillcrj',  10  companies;  Fourth  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery, 3 rornpauies;  Fourth  regiment  of  infan- 
try, 7 companies;  Forty-second  regiment  of 
infantry,  10  companies. 

2.  The  Department  of  the  IJikos,  Rriga- 
dier  and  Hrevet  Migor  General  Joseph  Hooker 
to  command,  to  embrace  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  'Wisconsin. 
Headquarters  at  Detroit.  Fourth  regiment  of 
artillery,!  light  battery;  Fourth  regiment  of 
infantry,  3 companies ; Forty-third  regiment  of 
infantry,  Yclenm  Reserves,  10  companies. 

3.  The  Department  of  Washinjrton,  Briga- 
dier ainl  Brevet  Major  General  E.  It.  S.  Canby 
to  command,  to  embrace  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, .VJcxondria  and  Fwrfax  Conntios,  Virginia, 
and  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  ex- 
cept Fort  Delaware.  Headquarters  at  Wash- 
in^on.  Fifth  regiment  of  cavalry,  3 compa- 
nies ; Fonrth  regiment  of  artillery,  7 companies ; 
Twelfth  regiment  of  infantry,  10  companies; 
Thirtieth  regiment  of  infantry,  10  companies; 
Fortieth  regiment  of  Infantry,  rccniiting  in 
\Vu.shington;  Forty-fourth  regiment  of  infantry, 
Veteran  Reserves,  10  companies. 

4.  Tlio  Department  of  the  Potomac,  Brig- 
adier and  Brevet  Mqjor  General  John  M.  Scho- 
field to  command,  to  embrace  the  States  of 
Virginia,  except  Alexandria  and  Fairfax  Coun- 
ties, and  West  Virginia.  Headquarters  at  Rich- 
mond. Fifth  regiment  of  cavalry,  1 company : 
Fifth  regiment  of  artillery,  1 light  battery  and 
4 companies ; Eleventh  regiment  of  infantry, 
10  companies  ; Twentieth  regiment  of  infantry, 
10  companies ; Twenty-first  regiment  of  infan- 
try,  10  companies ; Twenty-ninth  regiment  of 
infantry,  10  companies. 
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6.  The  Department  of  the  Soutli,  Miyor- 
Genernl  Daniel  E,  Sickles  to  command,  to  em- 
brace the  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Headquarters  at  Charleston.  Fifth  regiment 
of  cavalry,  4 companies ; Third  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery, 1 light  battery ; Sixth  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, 10  companies;  Eiglith  regiment  of  infan- 
try, 10  companies. 

6.  The  Dejiartment  of  the  Tennessee,  Ma- 

jor-General George  II.  Thomas  to  command, 
to  embrace  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mlssis.sippi.  Headquar- 
ters at  Ix)uisvillc.  Fifth  regiment  of  cavalry, 
4 companies;  Second  regiment  of  infantry,  10 
companies;  Fifteenth  regiment  of  infantry,  10 
companies;  Sixteenth  regiment  of  infantry,  10 
companies;  Twenty-fourth  regiment  of  infan- 
try, 10  companies;  Twenty-fifth  regiment  of 
infantry,  10  companies;  Thirty-third  regiment 
of  infantry,  10  companies;  Thirty-fourth  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  10  companies;  Forty-fifth 
regiment  of  infantryj  Veteran  Reserves,  10  com- 
panies. ~ 

7.  The  Department  of  the  Gtilf,  Major- 
General  Philip  II.  Sheridan  to  command,  to 
einbraco  the  States  of  Florida,  Ix>uisiann,  and 
Texas.  Headquarters  at  New  Orleans.  Fonrth 
regiment  of  cavalry,  12  companies;  Sixth  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  12  companies ; Ninth  regiment' 
of  cavalry,  12  conipanies;  First  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery, 2 light  batteries;  Fifth  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery, 6 companies;  First  regiment  of  infantry, 
10  companies;  Seventh  regiment  of  infantry, 
10  companies;  Seventeenth  regiment  of  infan- 
try, 10  companies;  Twenty-sixth  regiment  of 
infantry,  10  companies ; Thirty-fifth  regiment 
of  infantry,  10  companies;  Thirty-ninth  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  10  companies;  Forty-first 
regiment  of  infantry,  10  companies. 

8.  The  Department  of  the  Arkansas,  Brig- 
adier ami  Brevet  Major  General  E.  O.  C.  Ord 
to  command,  to  embrace  the  State  of  Arkansas 
and  Indian  Territory  west.  Headquarters  at 
Little  Rock.  Fifth  regiment  of  artillery,  1 
light  battery ; Nineteenth  regiment  of  infantry, 
10  companies ; Twenty-eighth  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, 10  companies;  Thirty-seveutli  regiment 
of  infantry,  10  companies. 

9.  TJie  Department  of  the  Missouri,  Major- 
General  Winfield  S.  Hancock  to  conmiand,  to 
embrace  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and 
the  Territories  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 
Headquarters  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Second 
regiment  of  cavalry,  2 companies;  I'hird  regi- 
ment of  cav.alry,  12  companie.s;  Seventh  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  12  companies;  Fourth  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  1 light  battery ; Third  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  10  companies ; Fifth  regiment 
of  infantry,  10  cojupnnics;  Tenth  regiment  of 
cavalry,  12  companies;  Thirty-eighth  regiment 
of  infantry,  10  ooujpanies. 

10.  The  Department  of  the  Platte,  Brig- 
adier and  Brevet  M^or  General  Philip  St. 
Georg©  Cooke  to  command,  to  embrace  the 
State  of  Iowa,  tho  Territories  of  Nebraska  and 
Utah,  so  much  of  Dakota  as  lies  west  of  tho 
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104th  meridian,  and  90  much  of  ifontana  as 
lies  contiguous  to  the  new  rood  from  Fort  Lar- 
amie to  Virginia  City,  Montana.  Headqnar- 
tors  at  Omaha.  Second  regiment  of  cavalry,  10 
companies ; Third  regiment  of  artillery,  1 light 
battery;  Thirteenth  regiment  of  infantry,  10 
companies;  Eiglitecnth  regiment  of  infantry, 
10  companies;  Twenty-seventh  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, 10  companies;  Thirty-siith  regiment  of 
infantry,  10  companies. 

11.  Tlio  Department  of  Dakota,  Brigadier 
and  Brevet  Migor  General  A.  II.  Terry  to  com- 
mand, to  embrace  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
all  the  Territories  of  Dakota  and  Montana  not 
embraced  in  the  Department  of  the  Platte. 
Headquarters  at  Fort  Snelling.  Tenth  regiment 
of  infantry,  10  companies;  Twenty-second  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  10  companies;  Thirty-first 
regiment  of  infantry,  10  companies. 

12.  The  Department  of  California,  Brig- 
adier and  Brevet  Major  General  Irvin  McDow^ 
to  command,  to  embrace  the  States  of  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada,  and  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 
Headquarters  at  San  Francisco.  First  regiment 
of  cavalry,  8 companies;  Eighth  regiment  of 
cavalry,  12  companies;  Second  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery, 2 light  batteries  and  6 companies ; Ninth 
regiment  of  infantry,  10  companies;  Fourteenth 
regiment  of  infantry,  10  companies;  Thirty- 
second  regiment  of  infantry,  10  companies. 

13.  The  Department  of  the  Columbia, 
M.ajor-General  Frederick  Steele  to  command, 
to  embrace  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  Terri- 
tories of  Washington  and  Idalio.  Headquar- 
ters at  Portlaml.  First  regiment  of  cavjUry,  4 
companies;  Second  regiment  of  artillery,  4 
companies;  Twenty-third  regiment  of  infantry, 
10  coinjmnies. 

The  Departments  of  the  Arkansas,  tbo  Mis- 
souri, the  Platte,  and  I>akota  constitute  tlie  Mil- 
itary Division  of  tho  ilissonri,  of  which  Lien- 
tcnant-Gcneral  W.  T.  Slierman  has  command, 
with  bcad(piarterH  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Tl»o 
Departments  of  California  and  the  Columbia, 
constitute  tho  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific, 
of  which  Major-General  H.  W.  Ilallock  baa 
command,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco. 

The  litiecn  military  hands  provicUsl  for  by 
tho  act  of  .Inly  28,  I860,  have  t»eeii  assigned  ns 
followg:  West  Point,  New  York ; Fort  Colum- 
biis,  New  York  harbor;  Fort  Adams,  Bhodo 
Island ; Uiohmond,  Virginia ; Charleston,  South 
Carolina;  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Nashnlle, 
Tennessee ; Jefterson  Barracks  Missouri ; Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas;  Little  Kock,  Arkansas; 
New  Orleans,  Ix)uit!iana;  San  Antonio,  Texas; 
Harbor  of  San  Francisco,  California ; Fort  Van- 
couver, Wasliington  Territory;  Fort  Monroe, 
Va. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Congress  passed  an  net  re- 
viving the  grade  of  “General  of  the  Anny  of 
the  United  States,”  to  he  filled,  by  appointment 
by  the  President,  “ from  among  those  officers 
in  the  military  service  of  tljo  United  States 
most  distinguished  for  courage,  skill,  and  abil- 
ity.” It  was  also  provided  that  whenever, 


after  such  appointment,  tho  office  should  be- 
come vacant,  tne  act  shonld  cease  to  bo  in  force. 
The  President  nominated  for  General,  Lieuten- 
ant-General Grant,  and  to  fill  tho  viicant  lieu- 
tenant-generalship, Major-General  W.  T.  Sher- 
man. Both  nominations  were  promptly  con- 
firmed by  tho  Senate  toward  tbo  close  of  tbo 
first  session. 

TliO  principal  movement  of  troops  during  the 
year  have  been  in  Texas,  on  the  Mexican  and 
Canadian  frontiers,  and  in  tlie  Territories.  Gen- 
eral Grant,  in  his  annual  report,  states  that  “it 
has  l)Ocn  deemed  necessary  to  keep  a military 
force  in  all  tho  lately  rebellions  States,  to  insure 
the  execution  of  law’,  and  to  protect  life  and 
property  against  tho  acts  of  those  who,  as  yet, 
will  acknowledge  no  law'  but  force.  This  class 
has  proved  to  bo  much  smaller  tlian  could  have 
been  expected  after  such  a conflict.  It  has, 
however,  been  sufficiently  formidahlo  to  justify 
the  course  which  has  been  pursued,”  Military 
movements  have  also  been  directed  with  a view 
to  the  protection  of  emigrants,  on  their  way  to 
the  njore  distant  Territories,  against  attacks  by 
hostile  Indiana,  which  have  somewhat  dimin- 
ished with  the  expiration  of  tbo  rebellion.  But 
with  a frontier  constantly  extending  and  en- 
croaching upon  tho  lumting-grounds  of  tlie 
Indian,  hostilities  must  frequently  occur.  To 
meet  these,  and  to  protect  the  emigrant  on  his 
■way  to  the  mountain  Territories,  General 
Grant  reports  that  troops  have  been  (listributcd 
over  a wide  area  of  tho  western  frontier.  Few 
places  are  occupied  by  more  than  two,  and 
many  by  hut  a single  company.  During  the 
summer  of  1806,  inspections  were  made  by 
Ge  nerals  Sherman^  Pope,  Ingull.s,  Backett,  and 
Babcock,  with  a new  to  determine  tlie  proper 
places  to  occupy  for  the  protection  of  travel  and 
settlements,  and  tlie  most  economical  method 
of  fumibhing  snpplies.  In  tho  conrbC  of  1807 
permanent  buildings  will  have  to  be  erected  on 
those  sites. 

The  total  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  "War 
for  military  np[)ropriation8  for  tho  fisc.ol  year 
ending  June  30,  1808,  is  $25,20o,G69.60,  which 
is  less  by  ^8,008,792.23  than  tho  api>ropriation 
required  for  tho  previuns  year. 

The  disbursements  of  the  Paymaster-General 
during  tho  fi.scal  ve.ar  ending  June  30,  1860, 
were  ^259,374,31 7,"  of  wdtich  $248.043,31 3 were 
paid  to  disbanded  volunteers,  and  $10,431,004 
to  tho  Army  and  the  Military  Academy.  In 
back  and  extra  pay  and  in  boimtics  the  Depart- 
ment disburseil  $7,662,780,  and  on  Treasury 
certificates  for  arrears  to  dead  soldiers,  etc., 
$10,189,247.  Among  the  charges  entailed  upon 
the  Department  were  tliose  growing  out  of  an 
act  pas--cd  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  giving 
three  moritlis’pny  projierto  all  officers  of  volun- 
teers who  were  in  the  service  on  Marcli  3,  1805, 
and  whose  resignations  were  jiroscnted  and  uc- 
ccpttHl,  or  who  were  mustered  out  at  their  own 
request,  or  otherwise  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service  after  April  9,  1865.  The  pay 
proper  of  a colonel  of  infantry  is  $95,  of  a 
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Deatenant-coloncl  $80,  mfyor  $70,  Mptain  $00, 
first  lientenant  $50,  second  lieutenant  $45  per 
month.  Tlic  financial  summary  of  the  pay  de- 
partment exhibits — 

A balance  on  hand  at  tbo  beginning 

of  the  fiscal  year $120,107,999  83 

Reeeired  from  Treasury  and  other 
sources  during  the  year 163,426,236  97 

Total $2S3, 335,228  29 

Accounted  for  as  follows : 

Pisbursemeota  to  Ar- 
my and  Military 

Academy $10,481,004  42 

PUbursements  to  rob 

unteera 24«  948,313  8Q 

Unis<ned  requisitions 

in  Treaaurr 10,760,000  00 

In. bands  of  paymas- 
ters, June  30 13,408,910  61 

$288,533,223  29 

Tho  total  dUbursoments  of  each  class  daring 
the  fiscal  year  are  as  follows: 


To  troops  on  muster  out $205,27^  324  00 

To  troops  in  serrice 80,260,010  00 

To  referred  claims 7,862,736  00 

To  payment  of  Treasury  certificates.  16,189,247  00 


ToUl $269,874,817  00 


The  estimated  appropriations  of  the  pay  do- 
partiuent  amount  to  $17,728,500  for  pay  of  tho 
Army  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Et^ly  in. the  first  session  of  tho  last  Con- 
gress a bill  was  introiluced  to  pay  a bounty  to 
the  volunteers  of  1861  and  1862  equal  to  tbo 
highest  bounty  paid  to  tho  volunteers  of  1868 
and  1864,  equalizing  the  bounty  acconling  to 
the  time  of  service;  to  pay  three-months  men 
a bounty  of  $100,  de<lncting  from  said  Itounty 
any  sum  heretofore  paid ; and  to  pay  $33.83  to 
the  one-year  men,  to  complete  the  pament  of 
the  $100  proinlscl  them.  As  tlie  sura  required 
for  this  equalization  of  bounties  would,  at  a 
moderate  computation,  considerably  exceed 
$200,000,000.  which,  in  the  then  embarrassed 
financbl  condition  of  tho  country,  conld  bo  ill- 
spared  from  the  national  Treasury,  the  project 
was  strenuously  opposed,  and  failed  to  become 
a law  in  tho  shape  in  which  it  was  originally 
proposed.  Its  friends  succeeded,  however,  in 
eng^iog  it,  in  a very  modified  form,  upon  tho 
Civil  Appropriation  Bill,  in  which  connection 
it  was  parsed  by  Congress  on  tho  last  day  of 
ihq  s€5f.ion.  The  t^jctions  of  tho  bill  relating 
to  Munties  enact  that  every  soldier  who  en- 
listed after  the  lUth  of  April,  1861,  for  a periixl 
not  than  three  years,  and  who,  after  having 
served  his  time  of  enlistnient,  has  been  bonor- 
ably  discharged,  and  who  lias  received,  or  is 
eotitled  to  receive,  from  the  United  States,  un- 
der existing  laws,  a bounty  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  no  more ; and  every  such  soldier  honor- 
tWv  discharged  on  account  of  wounds,  and  tho 
willow,  minor  children,  or  parents  of  such 
soldiers  who  died  in  service,  or  from  disoaso  or 
wounds  contracted  in  the  service  in  tho  lino  of 
doty,  shall  be  paid  an  additional  bounty  of  one 
hiodrcd  dollars.  Tlie  soldiers  who  enlisted 


for  two  years,  and  who  arc,  entitled  to  a Gov- 
ernment bounty  of  fifty  dollars,  under  exist- 
ing laws,  arc  to  get,  under  tho  like  conditions, 
an  additional  bounty  of  fifty  dollars.  AJ- 
tliough  doubts  were  entertained  whether,  in 
const‘qnence  of  defective  wording  of  these 
sections,  the  legislation  respecting  the  equaliza- 
tion of  bounties  was  not  inoperative,  a board 
of  oflScers  was  appointed  by  tho  War  Depart- 
ment to  prepare  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
payment  of  tho  authorized  bounties.  But  up 
to  October  20,  1866,  no  payments  of  tho  extra 
bounty  had  been  made.  The  Paymaster-Gen- 
eral says  that  the  master  ami  payrolls,  “al- 
ready much  worn  and  deface<l,  would  bo  re- 
duceil  to  illegible  shreds  before  a titbe  of  the 
cases  arising  under  this  law  could  bo  di.'iposed 
of,  if  taken  up  separately.”  It  is  therefore 
proposed  to  classify  tho  claims  file<l,  by  rogi- 
inents  and  battalions.  Tliis  plan,  though  im- 
posing delay  at  tlie  outset,  will  prove  in  the  end 
the  quickest  and  best.  The  payment,  however, 
will  not  begin  till  tho  six  months’  limitation 
has  passeil.  Tho  disbursements  will  amount  to 
nearly  $80,000,000,  about  a third  of  tho  sum 
contemplated  by  tho  original  bilk  and  will  bo 
divided  among  upward  of  a million  persoms. 
To  tho  same  board  tlie  subject  of  bounties  to 
colored  soldiers  wa.s  also  referred,  with  a view 
to  provide  additional  cheeks  agjunst  tho  de- 
mands of  fraudulent  assignees,  to  secure  the 
bounty  to  tho  rightful  claimants,  and  to  protect 
tho  Treasury  against  frauds. 

The  grand  aggregate  of  individuals  on  the 
pension-rolls  of  ihe  United  States  was,  on  June 
30,  1800,  126,722,  of  whom  123,677  were  anny 
invalids  or  their  widows  or  other  representa- 
tives. Nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  this  number, 
comprising  all  daises  of  pensioners,  have  ariseu 
out  of  the  late  war.  The  remainder  now  on 
tho  rolls,  but  rapidly  dremping  away,  are  from 
tho  War  of  1812,  tho  Mexican  War,  and  the 
various  Indian  wars.  But  one  Revolutionary 
pensioner  now  remains,  Samnel  Downing,  of 
Edinburgh,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  who  wa.s 
n native  of,  and  enliste<I  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  is  now  over  a hundred  years  old.  There 
are,  however,  .still  on  the  pension-rolls  031  wid- 
ows of  rovolntionary  soldiers,  of  whom  only 
two  were  marritMl  previous  to  tho  termination 
of  tho  Wot  of  Independence.  Tho  aggregate 
of  annual  pension  money  due  for  tbo  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,*  186(5,  w’as  $11,674,474.13. 
Tlie  Commissioner  of  Pensions  says;  “In 
view  of  the  large  number  of  applications  which 
continues  to  bo  received,  on  account  of  casual- 
ties in  the  late  war,  it  is  manifest  that  tho  ag- 
gregate annual  amount  of  pensions  will  con- 
tinue to  swell  for  801110  years  to  come.”  Ho 
also  says  that  the  $11,674,474.31  requisite  to 
pay  tlie  126,722  now  on  tho  rolls  will,  for  tho 
fiscal  year,  ending  June  80,  1867,  be  increased 
to  a sum  exceeding  $33,000,000.  This  i.s  owing 
partly  to  the  law  of  Lost  session  increasing  tbo 
rate  of  pension.  Tlio  estimated  amount  requi- 
site to  pay  pensions  the  next  fiscal  year  is  more 
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tium  one-third  of  the  entire  sum  paid  for  pen- 
t*ions  from  the  beginning  of  the  Cfovernmeut 
up  to  the  year  ending  after  the  war  be- 

gan, which  was  $90,668,521.00.  In  that  fiscal 
year  the  amount  was  $790,384.76.  The  num- 
ber of  bounty  land  warraiiU*  issutnl  fr»iin  tiino 
to  time  amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
nuinlKT;  but  counting  them  at  $1.25  per  acre, 
the  entire  quantity  of  land  so  grantixl,  the 
coinmissioner  says,  does  not  exceed  $83,000,- 
000, 

the  act  of  July  28,  1866,  the  Bureau  of 
Military  Justice  is  made  to  consist  of  one  judgo- 
advocatc-general  and  one  ossi.vtaiit  judge-udvo- 
cate-gcneral,  with  ten  judge-advoeates,  to  ho 
selected  from  among  those  In  office  when  tho 
act  WQ.S  passed,  and  to  discharge  tlieir  appro- 
priate duties  until  the  Secretary  of  War  shall 
deeide  that  their  services  can  Ini  dispensed 
with.  During  the  past  year  8,148  records  of 
courts-martial  ami  military  commissiuns  were 
receiviKl,  reviewed,  and  tile<l  in  this  bureau, 
and  4,008  special  reports  made  as  to  the  regu- 
larity of  judicial  proceedings,  the  pardon  of 
military  olfcnders,  etc,,  uidudiiig  letters  of  in- 
struction uppn  military  law  and  practice  to 
judge-ad vcH'ates  and  reviewing  officers.  The 
business  of  tho  bureau,  wddeh  reache<l  its  luiui- 
mum  nl>out  the  time  of  tho  adoption  of  tho 
new  Army  act,  has  since  very  much  increased. 
**  The  fact,”  says  tlie  .Secretary  of  War,  **  that,  in 
a largo  number  of  important  cases  command- 
ers of  departments  and  armies  ore  not  author- 
ized to  execute  scuieuces  iu  time  of  peace,  and 
that  such  cases  can  no  longer  he  summarily  dis- 
postnl  of  without  a reference  to  the  Executive, 
will  also  require  from  tho  bureau  a very  con- 
siderable number  of  reports  wliicli  heretofore 
have  not  been  called  for.  Its  aggregate  will,  it 
is  thought,  not  be  reduceil  in  prmjortiou  to  the 
reduction  of  the  military  force.’’  The  new  Army 
act  provided  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  I’ro- 
vost-Marshal-Generars  Bureau  on  August  28, 
1806.  The  records  of  its  offii'es  in  tho  various 
t^tates  are  to  be  transferred  to  tlie  Adjutant- 
General's  office  iu  Washington,  to  which,  also, 
the  settlement  of  tho  undetermined  questions 
and  imHnislie<l  business  pertaining  to  the  bureau 
has  been  referred.  From  various  causes  arising 
out  of  the  unsettled  state  of  tho  Anuy,  there 
was  a large  number  of  desertions  at  tho  close 
of  tlio  war.  To  check  this  evil,  recruiting 
officers  were  instructed  to  ait|)rehond  and  send 
to  military  posts  for  trial  all  deserters  wljo 
couM  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  tlieir  stations, 
and  lists  were  sent  from  companies,  with  a de- 
scription of  deserters,  to’facilitate  their  arrest. 
The  number  apprehended  under  this  system 
from  February  1,  1866,  to  October  1,  1866,  is 
1,029.  As  an  inducement  to  return  to  their 
duty,  the  Fresidcut  published  an  offer  of  pardon 
to  all  who  would  report  themselves  at  a military 
post  by  the  15lh  of  August,  1866.  Three  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  availed  themselves  of  this 
act  of  clemency. 

Under  the  new  Army  organization  the  quar- 


termaster's department  of  tho  Army  consists  of 
one  quartermaster-general,  six  assistant  quartcr- 
masters-general,  ten  deputy  quartermasters- 
gciicral,  fifteen  quartermasters,  and  forty-four 
assistant-quartermasters,  Tlio  duties  fonnerly 
devolving  u|mui  this  department  have  liocn  so 
much  curtailed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
that  no  further  appropriations  for  its  support 
are  needed  for  tho  next  fiscal  year,  the  balafices 
now’  available  and  tbo  sums  received  and  to  be 
received  from  the  sale  of  material  being  deemed 
sufficient.  Among  tho  items  realized  by  tlie 
sale  of  material  since  May,  1865,  may  be  cnu> 
merated  the  following: 

Horses  and  mules $15,2ti9,a75 

Barracks,  hospitals,  und  other  buildings..  447. '^78 

Clothing frv.*,770 

Transports,  steamers,  and  barges 1,152,>'95 

Railroad  equipment,  cash  sales 8.4^6,789 

“ “ credit  sales 7,444,073 

No  change  has  been  made  by  tho  act  of  July 
28,  1866,  in  the  organization  of  tho  subsistence 
department  of  the  Army.  A joint  resolntion 
of  Jnly  25,  1866,  made  it  the  duty  of  this  de- 
partment to  pay  commntatiou  of  rations  to 
those  United  States  soldiers  who  had  been  held 
as  prisoners  of  war.  The  total  amount  dU- 
burf^jd  by  the  department  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  $7,518,872.64,  and  the  amount  dis- 
bursed during  tlio  fiscal  years  of  tlio  w ar  was : 


From  Julr  1,  to  June  80,  1S62..  $4S.799,.621  14 
From  July  1,  lvJ2,  to  June  80,  1H08..  89,587.6S2  7S 

From  July  1,  l^OS,  to  June  8<),  1804.,  9!*,666,918  CO 

From  Julv  1,  to  June  80,  186C..  144,7^2,969  41 
From  July  1,  1S6S,  to  June  80,  1866..  7,618,873  64 


Total  amount $369,805,864  ST 


From  available  balances  and  sums  received 
from  the  sale  of  subsistence  storc.s,  tho  depart- 
ment is  amply  provided  for  the  fiscal  year,  end- 
ing June  30, 1867,  und  will  nee<l  no  further  ap- 
propriation. 

The  medical  department  under  tho  new  Army 
organization  consists  of  one  surgeon-general, 
one  assistant  surgeon-general,  one  chief  medical 
purveyor,  and  four  assistant  medic4il  purveyors, 
sixty  burgeons,  one  hundred  and  fifty  assistant 
surgeons,  and  five  medical  storekeepers.  The 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  during 
the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  80,  1866,  W’ere 
$5,380,064.24,  of  which  $1,101,181.24  were  the 
balance  of  unexpended  appropriations  for  the 
preceding  year,  and  $4,044,261.69  wore  derived 
from  the  sale  of  old  or  surplus  medical  and  hos- 
pitid  property,  leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  $2,546,457.14.  The 
reduction  of  the  Anny  has  enabletl  the  depart- 
ment to  di-’pense  with  tlie  system  of  general 
hospitals,  hosjiital  transports  and  train«s  ambu- 
lance corps,  ami  al«o  a number  of  purveying 
depots.  There  were,  at  the  close  of  tlie  year, 
one  hundred  and  eiglity-seven  post  hospitals  in 
operation,  with  a capacity  of  ten  thousand  eight 
hundred  aud  eighty-one  beds.  Tho  contractiuu 
of  the  business  of  the  department  w forcibly 
'illustrated  by  the  fact  that  of  64,438  patients 
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remaining  in  general  hospitals,  Jnno  80,  1865, 
an«l  admitted  during  the  year  following,  on  tho 
80th  of  June,  180G,  only  nincty-wveii  reinaintMl 
Gnder  treatment.  One  hun<lrc<l  and  fievonteen 
<«rgeon«  and  a-wistant  surgeons  of  volunteers, 
ami  1,78H  acting  assistant  surgeons,  have  been 
musterml  out  during  the  year,  and  but  204  of 
the  latter  grade  remained  in  July  Inst ; a corre- 
(•[londiiig  diniinntion  has  heon  made  of  liospltal 
rewards.  Of  the  98  applicants  for  positions 
in  the  army  medical  staff  in  September,  1865, 
only  19  passed. 

An  important  part  of  the  business  of  tho  year 
has  been  the  selection  and  distribution  of  arti- 
ficial limbs  for  maitncil  soldiers.  Twenty-three 
models  have  been  a]>provo<l,  and  6,410  limbs, 
of  all  kinds,  have  lK‘cn  given  out.  About  ono 
thousand  are  still  to  be  supplied.  In  consequence 
of  many  instances  of  fraud,  it  is  recommended 
that  hereafter  the  ajiplicant  shall  receive  tho 
establishes!  money  value  of  the  limb  instead  of, 
ns  at  present,  an  onler  iij>on  the  manufacturer. 
During  the  past  year  the  (Tovernment  has  paid 
great  attention  to  soldiers’  graves  and  ceme- 
teries. The  former  have  been  carefully  tended, 
and  the  ocenpant's  name  and  rank  nut  at  tho 
head  of  each  grave  as  well  as  on  the  records 
of  tho  cemetery.  At  first  this  was  done  on 
wooden  head-boards;  bnt  Government,  with  a 
viciv  to  make  tho  homl-boards  more  lasting, 
has  recently  ordered  them  to  he  constructed 
of  iron.  Forty-one  national  military  ceme- 
teries have  l>ecn  established,  and  into  these 
had  already  been  gatlicre<L  on  Juno  30,  1866, 
the  remains  of  104,526  Union  soldiers.  Tho 
sites  for  ten  mldilionnl  cemeteries  have  been 
H-lecied,  ami  the  work  upon  them  is  now 
in  course  of  vigorous  prosecution.  It  is  esti- 
maie<l  that  tho  national  cemeteries  will  be  re- 
nuirtd  to  receive  the  remains  of  249,397  sol- 
diers. Tho  average  cost  of  tlie  removals  and 
reinterments  already  accomplished  is  reported 
at  $9.75,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  lM,144,- 
791,  and  an  additional  expenditure  of  ^1,609,- 
294  will  probably  bo  needcsl.  The  alphabetical 
registers  of  tho  dead  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Medical  Depnrtment  contain  tho  names  of  250,- 
(HXJ  white  soldiers,  and  20,000  colored  soldiers. 

Tho  saiiitm^y  measures  taken  by  the  Medical 
Department  in  1866  in  anticipation  of  the  cholera 
becoming  epidemic  in  tho  United  States,  in- 
dodiiig  a rigid  military  quarantine  on  the  South- 
ern Atlantic  coast,  provcnl  exceedingly  timely 
and  beneficial,  and  tho  general  health  of  tlio 
army  was  excellent.  The  average  raeanstrength 
of  the  white  soldiers  for  tho  year  was  100,133, 
and  tho  proportion  of  deaths  from  all  causes  to 
that  of  cases  treate<l  was  one  to  every  52 ; tho 
trerage  mean  strength  of  colored  troops  for 
the  year  was  53,541,  ami  among  them  the  propor- 
tion of  cases  taken  sick  was  greater  than  witli 
tlie  white  troops,  and  the  deaths  one  in  29 
of  tho  cases  treated.  This  result  would  seem 
to  indicate  a greater  power  of  resistance  to 
disease  in  white  than  in  colored  troops,  though 
the  data  may  not  bo  sufficient  to  justify  a gen- 


eral conclnsion  on  the  subject.  The  casualties 
in  the  rogulurantl  volunteer  medical  statTdnrlng 
tho  war,  nnml>er  386;  of  these,  29  were  kille-l 
in  battle;  12  by  accident;  10  dic<l  of  wounds;  4 
in  Confederate  prisons ; 7 of  yellow  fever ; 3 of 
cholera ; 271  of  other  diseases.  During  tho  war, 
also.  35  medical  officers  were  w’oun<led  in  battle. 

The  Surgeon-General  announces  in  his  annual 
report  that  the  first  volnmo  of  the  “Medical 
and  Surgical  History  of  tho  AVar”  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication.  In  connection  with  this 
work  Is  a large  and  valuable  pathological  imj- 
seum,  which  is  to  be  classified  and  suitably 
arrangtsl  in  a building  in  Wasliington  specially 
approiyiated  for  its  reception. 

iJmler  the  new  organization  the  Engineer 
Corps  consists  of  one  chief  of  engineers,  six  colo- 
nels, twelve  lieutenant-colonels,  twenty-four 
m.njors,  thirty  capbuns,  and  twenty-six  first  and 
ten  second  lieutenants : and  the  five  companies  of 
engineer  soMiers  previously  prescribe*!  by  law 
now  constitute  a battalion,  oflicered  by  officers 
of  suitable  rank  detailed  from  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers. The  greater  part  of  the  corj)s  during 
the  last  year  were  engaged  in  the  8U|>ervi8ion 
of  tho  defensive  works  in  progres.s  throughout 
the  country,  the  remainder  l>eing  employed  on 
detached  duty,  ns  commanders  of  departments, 
.staff  officers,  etc.  At  AVillctt’s  Point,  N.  Y.,  and 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  two  priricijml  depots 
of  engineer  supplies  have  been  established,  where 
the  most  valiiablo  material  remaining  over  from 
the  w’nr  has  boon  collected  for  future  emer- 
gencies. 

Tho  new  Army  bill  makes  no  cliange  in  tlie 
number  of  officers  and  onliste*!  men  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department.  Tho  officers  are  one  briga- 
dier-general, three  colonels,  four  lientenant- 
colonels,  ten  major?,  twenty  captains,  sixteen 
first  and  ten  second  lieutenants,  besides  thirteen 
ordnance  storekeepers.  The  operations  of  tho 
department  at  arsenals  are  now  limited  to  the 
construction  of  wrought-iron  scn-coast  gun-car- 
riages, and  such  onlnanco  .supplies  as  arc  netsled 
for  immediate  use;  the  preservation  of  service- 
able stores  left  on  hand  at  tho  close  of  the  war, 
and  tho  completion  of  new  buildings.  Fire- 
proof workshops  have  been  completed  at 
Watervliet,  Frankfort,  and  Alleghany  Arsenals, 
and  powder  magazines  at  St.  lx>uis,  AVashing- 
ton,  and  Benlciji,  and  others  are  to  bo  com- 
menced in  tho  spring  of  1867.  Ail  the  South- 
ern arsenals  have  Ik'cu  re<x'cnph*<l  by  tho  de- 
partment, except  the  Harj>eris  Ferry  armory, 
and  the  arsenals  in  North  Carolina,  Florida, 
and  Arkansas.  The  Chief  of  Ordnance  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  rebuild  the 
armory  at  iran»er’s  Ferry  or  the  North  Caro- 
lina arsenal,  both  of  which  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  ami  tho  sale  of  hotli  is  recommended.  The 
constrnotion  of  the  armory  at  Kook  Island,  111., 
is  to  he  commenced  ns  soon  as  good  titles  to 
tho  property  have  been  acquired.  From  Jan- 
uary 1,  1861,  to  June  30,  1866,  tho  Ordnance 
Department  provided  7,892  cannon,  11,787  ar- 
tillery carriages,  4,022,130  small-onus  2,362,646 
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complete  sets  of  accoutrements  for  infantry  and 
cavalry,  539, complete  seta  of  cavalry-horse 
equipments,  28,164  sets  of  horse-artillery  har- 
ness, 1,022,176,474  cartriilfies  for  small-arms, 
1,220,555,485  percussion  caps,  2,862,177  rounds 
of  fixed  artillery  ammunition,  14,507,682  can- 
non primers  and  fuses,  12,875,294  pounds  of  ar- 
tillery projectiles,  26,440,054  pounds  of  jruu- 
powder,  6,3t>5,152  pounds  of  nitre,  and  90,416,- 
295  }N>unds  of  lead.  In  addition  to  tliesc,  there 
were  immense  quantities  of  parts  provided  for 
repairing  and  making  good  articles  datunge<l, 
lost,  or  destroyed  in  the  service.  The  fiscal  re- 
sources of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $85,301,062.50,  and  the  expendi- 
tures to  $10,551,677.68,  leaving  a balance  of 
$18,749,385.18,  of  which  $I8,f>43,804.28  were 
undrawn  balances  in  the  Treasury,  and  $705,- 
580.90  were  to  the  credit  of  disbursing  officers 
in  the  Government  depositories  on  June  30, 1866. 
The  estimated  aj)proppiatioa  required  by  the 
Ordnance  Office,  including  only  such  objects  as 
require  early  attention,  is  $1,59.3,242. 

The  experience  ucquiro<l  in  the  late  war  with 
resjK'ct  to  the  most  avmlablo  pattern  of  small- 
arms,  applicable  for  general  use  in  the  Army, 
was  wholly  in  favor  of  breech-loading  arms,  jw 
opposofl  to  tlie  old  imi7.2le-loadcrs ; and  early 
in  1866  a board  of  officers  was  aijpointeil  to 
examine  the  following  questions,  and  make 
recominendations  thereon : 

1.  W’hat  form  and  calibre  of  brcocb-loading  arm 
should  be  adopted  as  a model  fur  future  coualructiuQ 
of  musket.s  for  infantry'  ? 

iS.  What  form  aud  calibre  should  be  adopted  as  a 
model  for  future  construction  of  carbines  for  cav- 
alry ? 

8.  What  form  of  hrccch-IoadinK  arm  should  bo 
a^lopted  as  a model  for  changes  of  muskets  already 
constructed  to  brcech-loading  muskeU? 

The  board  met  on  March  10th,  and,  during 
tlio  next  two  months  and  a half^  carefully  tested 
over  sixty  different  rifles  and  muskets,  no  ono 
of  which,  it  was  decided,  ought  to  In*  recom- 
mended fur  adoption  by  the  Government,  This 
oonclusdou  was  arrived  at  cliiefly  in  view  of  tho 
large  number  of  excellent  muzzle-loading  mus- 
kets already  in  store,  and  of  tho  comparatively 
slight  chtmges  necessary  to  transform  these  into 
effective  brecch-loa<lers.  The  plan  of  alteration 
subraitte<l  by  Colonel  11.  Berdan  was  therefore 
rocormucndetl.  This  gives  the  stable  breech- 
pill,  8ecare.s  tho  piece  against  prenmturo  dis- 
choi^o,  and  involves  only  a slight  change  of  our 
present  pattern  of  arms.  The  change  of  lua- 
chinery  necessary  to  make  new  arms  on  this 
|»hm  ifl  also  so  slight,  that  the  hoard  is  of  opin- 
ion that  there  can  no  justification  of  an  en- 
tire change  of  model,  and  the  great  expense 
thereby  entailed,  until  some  furtlier  improve- 
ment shall  be  devised,  producing  more  decided 
ndvantage.s  than  any  of  tlic  arms  yet  presented. 
They  also  find  that  tho  45-inch-calibro  ball  has 
given  the  best  results  ns  to  accuracy,  penetra- 
tion, and  range,  and  recommend  that  all  rifle- 
muskets  and  Bingledomling  carbines  used  in 
military  eerWee,  be  fitted  for  the  same  cartridge. 


Tho  board  is  disposed  to  arm  tho  cavalry  with 
the  magazine  carbine;  but  as  this  arm  is  doubt- 
less capable  of  furtber  improvements,  delay  is 
recoimucuded  in  adopting  definitively  any  pat- 
tern for  future  oonstniction.  Should  new  car- 
bines be  previously  needed,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  Spencer  carbine  be  used.  General  Dyer. 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  through  whom  the  report 
of  the  board  was  dirccte<l  to  bo  made,  objected 
to  the  use  of  tho  45-inch-calibro  balls,  on  the 
ground  that  they  liad  not  been  proved  superior 
b)  those  of  50-iucb  calibre,  and  that  tho  Army  is 
already  furnished  wMth  a laiw  number  of  the 
latter.  He  also  rccommcndecl  that  tho  difierent 
Ians  for  tho  alteration  of  iho  Springfield  inus- 
et  sliould  first  be  tried  in  the  hands  of  troops. 
Ill  forwarding  tlie  report  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, General  Grant  indorsed  Ids  first  recom- 
mendation, but  not  hU  second,  nie  conversion 
of  the  old  SpringfieM  muskets  into  breeili-load- 
ers,  proposed  by  the  board,  waa  approved  by 
the  Department,  and  orders  were  at  once  given 
for  the  preparation  of  the  neces-sarv  ina«  biuery. 
The  work  proceedetl  so  rapidly,  that  at  tlie  close 
of  the  year  enough  breech-loaders  were  on  hand 
to  supjjly  tlie  cavalry  and  mounted  and  light 
infantry.  As  an  ofiensivo  arm,  this  altered 
musket  is  much  better  in  all  respects  than 
the  much-vaunted  Pnissian  needle-gun,  whose 
achievements  have  inaugurated  so  remarkable 
a change  in  modern  warfare.  In  the  Spring- 
field  armory  two  sets  of  workmen,  oltcniatiug 
day  and  night,  iis  during  the  war,  are  now  em- 

filoyed  in  altering  the  old  muskets  to  brceeh- 
onder.^. 

During  1866,  the  ])Ower  and  endurance  of  the 
8-incii  and  12-inch  cast-iron  rillo-cannon  have 
also  been  subjected  to  practical  tests,  and  the 
experiments  will  be  continued.  The  ordnance 
returns  for  three  consecutive  years,  including 
a period  of  active  service  and  ordinary’  repairs, 
show  an  average  duration  of  five  years  for  cav- 
alry ojirbines,  of  four  years  for  cavalry  pistols, 
sabres,  and  accoutrements,  of  seven  years  for 
infantry  musket*,  aud  of  six  years  for  infantry 
accoutrements. 

During  the  last  five  years  considerable 
changes  liave  been  made  and  arc  still  making 
in  the  armament  of  the  penmment  defensive 
works  of  tho  country,  by  substituting  cannon 
of  larger  calibre  ami  wrought-iron  carriages  for 
the  lighter  guns  and  wooflen  gun-carriages 
formerly  in  use.  Construction  bas  been  sus- 
jKoded  upon  some  of  the  unfinished  works, 
pending  the  completion  of  experiments  ImWng 
in  view  the  use  of  iron  shields  or  armor  for  the 
protection  of  guns  and  gunners. 

Fiually,  in  view  of  any  possible  emergency, 
the  Secretary  of  War  rcj>orts  that  tho  “ stock 
of  clothing,  equipage,  quartermaster,  subsist- 
ence, hospital,  and  ordnance  stores,  arms,  nm- 
inuniiiou,  and  field  artillery  is  sufficient  for  the 
immediate  equipment  of  largo  armies.  The 
disbanded  troops  st.aiid  ready  to  respond  to  the 
national  cal),  and,  with  our  vast  means  of  trans- 
portation and  rapid  organization  developed  dur- 
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inir  the  war,  they  can  bo  organized,  armed, 
equipped,  and  ooncentratod  at  whatever  point 
roilitary  emei^ncy  may  require.  While,  there- 
fore, the  war  expenses  have  been  reduced  to 
the  f*>oting  of  a moderate  and  economical  peace 
ei^bHidiment,  the  national  military  strength 
remans  unimpaired  and  in  condition  to  bo 
promptly  pat  forth.” 

The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  is  now 
separated  from  the  Engineer  Corps,  of  which  it 
formerly  constituted  a part.  Tlie  standard  of 
qualifications  for  admission  has  been  raised, 
and  appointments  to  cadetships  mnst  hereafter 
be  made  a year  previous  to  the  date  of  admis- 
sion. The  report  of  the  Boanl  of  Visitors  for 
1800  shows  that  the  examinations  have  been 
creditably  conducte<l,  and  that  the  discipline  of 
the  Academy  is  pood.  The  board  recommend 
tliat  the  number  of  cadets  l)c  increased  frorn  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  to  four  hundred;  that 
the  cadets,  on  graduation,  bo  required  to  serve 
at  least  two  years  in  regiments  of  tbe  line  be- 
fore entering  the  Engineer  or  other  staO’  corps 
of  the  Army;  and  that  the  standard  of  qnaliti- 
cation  be  raised  by  some  form  of  coinpotitivo 
examination.  At  the  last  examination  the 
corps  of  cadets  numbered  228,  and  a class  of 
40  was  pTadante<l. 

The  act  of  July  28,  1800,  authorized  the 
President,  ” for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
knowI<Klge  of  military  science  among  the  young 
men  of  the  UniUKl  States.”  to  detml  officers  of 
experience  to  act  as  professors  in  institutions 
of  learning  having  upward  of  150  male  students. 
It  does  not  ap[)ear  from  the  Secretary  of  War’s 
rcprul  tliat  application  has  yet  been  made  by 
any  college  or  university  for  the  services  of 
such  offi<  er3.  Provision  is  also  made  in  the 
act  of  July  28tU  for  the  instruction  of  enlisted 
men  at  any  po.st,  garrison,  or  permanent  camp, 
in  the  common  English  branches  of  education, 
and  especially  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  Another  section  directs  that  “ a code 
of  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Army, 
and  of  the  militia  in  octmil  service,  which  shall 
embrace  all  necessary  orders  and  forms  of  a 
general  character  for  the  performance  of  all 
duties  incumbent  upon  officers  and  men  in  the 
military  service,  including  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  conrtH-martinl,”  shall  ho  prepared  and 
predated  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  at  its 
second  session, 

Ry  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  a boanl 
of  officers,  consisting  of  Brevet  Colonel  II.  B. 
Clitz,  6tb  U.  S.  Infantr)';  Brevet  Miyor-Gen- 
cral  R.  H.  Ayres,  28th  IJ.  S.  Infantry ; Brevet 
Colonel  II,  M*  Blach,  7th  U.  S.  Infantry;  Cap- 
tain J.  J.  Van  Horn,  8th  U.  S.  Infjintry,  Recor- 
der, was  as.seinble<l  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  25th  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending such  changes  in  authorized  infantry 
tactics  as  shall  make  them  simple  and  complete, 
or  the  adoption  of  any  new  system  that  may  be 
presented  to  it,  if  such  change  bo  deemed  ad- 
visable. 

The  board  was  to  examine  and  report  on 


any  system  of  infantry  tactics  that  might  be 

S resented  to  it,  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
[ilitary  Academy  was  to  give  it  facilities  for 
testing  with  the  battalion  of  cadet.s  the  value 
of  any  system.  Borides  the  system  of  General 
Casey,  necessarily  before  the  board,  two  others 
were  presented : one  by  Brigadier-General  Win. 
H.  Morris,  late  U.  S.  Volunteers ; the  other  by 
Brevet  Miyor-General  Emory  Upton,  U.  S. 
Army.  The  system  prepared  by  General  Upton 
is  entirely  new,  and  substitutes  wheeling  by 
fours  for  the  facings  of  other  tactics.  Among 
the  features  that  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
systems  are,  that  it  simplifies  all  the  movements, 
and  requires  less  instruction  on  the  part  of  en- 
listed men ; that  it  ignores  inversions,  gives 
greatly  incrcase<l  mobility  to  largo  bodies  of 
troop.s,  doubles  the  number  of  ways  of  passing 
troops  from  the  order  in  column  to  the  order  in 
battle,  and  pre.sents  always  the  front  rank  in 
front ; that  it  is  equally  adapted  to  wooded  and 
open  country ; that  it  presents  a new  formation 
for  infantry  in  single  rank—a  fonnation  emi- 
nently adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Amer- 
ican soldier,  and  to  breech-loading  fire-arms, 
fast  being  introduced  into  all  armies ; that  it 
enables  a skirmish  line  to  be  promptly  doubled, 
cither  for  ofiensivo  or  defensive  purposes.  The 
system  embraces  complete  instruction  for  the 
soldier,  skirmishers,  battalion,  brigade,  division, 
an<l  corps,  and  is  in  one  volume,  containing 
almut  one-half  the  number  of  pages  in  the 
three  volumes  of  tbe  present  system. 

General  Casey’s,  or  the  authorized  system, 
which  was  before  the  board,  is  bused  upon  tbe 
French  tactics,  or  is  almost  liter.ally  a copy 
of  them.  A modification  of  this  was  ofiertnl 
by  General  Morris;  hut*  they  reported  favor- 
ahl}'  upt>n  the  above  system  of  General  Upton, 
and,  by  the  order  of  the  President,  it  has  be- 
come the  authorized  tactics  for  the  ^Vnuy  and 
the  militia. 

ASIA.  The  progress  of  the  Russians  in 
Central  Asia  cx>ntinued  without  interruption, 
and  another  important  tract  of  land  in  Inde- 
pendent Toorkistan,  with  the  large  cities  of 
Taslikcnd  and  Khojend,  was  annexed.  The 
detailed  accounts  of  the  Ru.ssian  operations 
widely  differed,  as  they  were  received  either 
from  Russian  or  British  sources,  l)ut  the  an- 
nexation of  the  above  two  cities,  with  a large 
territory,  seems  to  bo  the  permanent  result  of 
the  year  1800.  The  tribes  of  CentralAsia  were 
again  reporteil  to  have  invoked  British  aid 
against  Russia.  Rcs.sia.) 

In  China,  rebel  movements  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  empire  throughout  the  whole  year, 
and  in  the  latter  months  the  Mohammedan 
rel>els  were  reported  to  be  in  possession  of  tlie 
whole. province  of  Kansuh.  Piracy  in  the 
Chinese  waters  continued  to  make  the  greatest 
ravages  upon  commercial  vessels,  and  tlie  joint 
operation.s  of  the  Chinese  and  British  fleeta  wore 
unable  to  suIhIuo  it.  The  relations  of  China  to 
foreign  powers  remained  friendly,  and  a new 
port  was  opened  in*  the  northern  part  of  the 
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empire.  In  tlio  Corcji,  n dependency  of  Cldna, 
tTTo  French  bishops  and  seven  priests  were 
niassflcred — an  outrajre  which  le<l  to  a French 
expedition  against  that  country.  Tiio  Ciilneso 
(iovernment  repudiated  all  responsibility  for 
the  action  of  tiie  Coreans,  and  made  no  objec- 
tion to  the  French  expedition.  {Se«  Ciiesa  and 
Corea.) 

Tfie  relation  of  .Lapan  to  foreigners  becomes 
more  and  more  friendly.  The  treaties  con- 
cluded with  the  chief  foreign  nations  remained 
in  force,  and  further  provisions  in  fav4»r  of  for- 
eign commerce  were  seonred  by  a new  treaty 
eoncludeil  between  American,  English,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Japanese  plenipotentiaries  on  Juno 
25th.  A civil  war  broke  out  between  the  Tycoon 
and  one  of  tho  princes,  before  the  tennination 
t‘f  which  the  Tycoon  died.  (.Sc«  Japan.) 

British  India  remained  free  from  disturl>- 
ances,  the  difficulty  with  Bhootan  being  fully 
settled  in  February.  But  the  country  siitFered 
from  a terrible  famine,  which  carried  oft*  a very 
large  numl>er  of  people.  On  tlie  western  border 
of  India  civil  broils  contimie<l  in  Affghanistan 
tliroughout  the  year,  and  in  Farther  India  a rev- 
olution broke  out  in  Burmali,  wliich,  however, 
was  unsucce.ssful.  {See  India  and  Burmaii.) 

Tho  “ Geographical  Year-book  ” of  Dr.  Brehm 
forlSfiO  ((leo^rapMst'hes  Jahrhuch,  Gotha,  18CG, 
pp.  53  to  70)  gives  tho  following  statements 
on  the  area  and  |>opnIation  of  tho  fccveral  terri- 
tories of  Asia : 


• 1 

Oo«if.  so. 
, Mik-s.* 

1 lobsbftaats. 

Kussian  Duminions 

27n,3Sl 

1 9,827,966 

Turkish  Domiuiotis 

, SI, 60S 

1 16,O.V),000 

Arabia 

4S2G0 

1 4,m>o,ooo 
1 6,Of*0,000 

Persia 

2»^,450 

Aflghanistan  and  Herat 

HelonrhistaD 

1 12,100 

1 4,1*00,0110 

1 7,S«Xl 

1 2,OiK«,000 

Toorkiston ' 

! SO.i-it  1 

' 7,S70,000 

China  and  dependencies 

147,417 

477,500,000 

Japan 

India  (inci.  of  British  domin- 

i 7,027 

86,000,000 

ions  in  Fortia-r  Indio) 

. 73,r.73 

187,694,82.3 

revton 

l,919,4-'7 

Farther  Ind:a 

, a%324 

S1,P»9,000 

East  India  Islands 

37,5&8  1 

27,164,723 

Total  of  .\»ia 

732,414  i 

79'H,685,5(*4 

ASTRONOMIC.VL  PHENOMENA  AND 
PROGRESS.  Tho  march  of  .astronomical  dis- 
covery during  the  year  18t5G  has  not  lagged  bo- 
hind  that  of  tho  other  great  departments  of 
science.  To  chemistry,  astronomy  is  especially 
indebted ; for  there  is  scarcely  a discovery  made 
in  the  domain  of  the  funjier  science  which  does 
not,  or  may  not,  contribute  to  tho  mdution  of 
some  of  tho  enigmas  wliidi  still  ahonnd  in  tho 
latter.  The  spectrum  analysis,  the  original 
function  of  which  was  to  (ietennino  tlio  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  tho  earthy  elements  in  the 
chemist’s  laboratory,  is  now  the  familiar  guest 
of  the  astronomer  in  his  watchings  through 
tlio  night,  and  di.scloses  to  him  what  all  his 

* Odo  (TcofiTajthicitl  BQuarc  mile  cijaal  to  21.21  Kogllsh 
equAre  mik-g. 


improved  telescopes  had  hitherto  not  availed 
to  show,  tho  constitution  of  the  sun,  and  the 
stars,  and  tho  comets,  and  enables  him  even  to 
hazAixl  a gness  at  the  material  nature  of  the 
far-away  nebula?.  The  application  of  this  now 
and  powerful  instrument  to  astronomical  in- 
vestigation has  given  rise  to  many  hrilliant 
RIK'Culationa,  which  may  have  to  be  discartled 
hereafter,  but  it  has  also  addetl  many  facts  to 
our  knowlwlge  of  the  lieavcnly  bodies.  Just 
in  proportion  as  the  spoctrmn  apparatus  is  iin- 
j>rove<t  from  year  to  year — and  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  improvements  will  continue  to  be 
made  indefinitely  in  a field  of  in^iu'uy’  so  prac- 
tical— the  burden  of  mystery  which  rests  upon 
astronomy  will  bo  lifted ; and  so  wo  may  go  on 
from  one  discovery  to  another,  until  the  splendid 
thought  uttered  by  Mr.  Grove,  in  Ids  address 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  tlie  British  As- 
sociation, may  bo  realized.  He  said:  “Me, 
this  evening  assembled,  ephemera  that  we  are, 
have  Icanied  by  transmitted  labor,  to  weigli  as 
in  a balance  other  worlds  larger  and  heavier 
than  our  own,  to  know  the  length  of  their  days 
and  years,  to  measure  tlieir  enonnous  distance 
from  us  and  from  each  other,  to  detect  and  ac- 
curately ascertain  tho  influence  they  have  on 
tho  movements  of  our  world  and  on  each 
other,  and  to  discover  the  substances  of  which 
they  are  compos<.'d.  May  we  not  fairly  hope 
that  similar  methods  of  research  to  tliose  which 
have  taught  us  so  much,  may  give  our  race  fur- 
tlier  information,  until  jirohlems  relating  not 
only  to  remote  worlds,  but  possibly  to  organic 
and  sentient  lK?ings  which  may  inhabit  them; 
problems,  which  it  might  now  seem  wildly 
visionary  to  enunciate,  may  he  solved  by  pro- 
gressive improvemouls  in  the  modes  of  aj)ply- 
ing  observation  and  experiment,  induction  and 
de<luclion  ? 

The  public  interest  in  astronomy  has  been 
more  tliun  usually  stimulated  this  year  by  tho 
occurrence  of  two  wonderful  jihenomena  : tlio 
piulden  apparition  and  disappearance  of  a star, 
perhaps  not  inferior  in  size  and  splendor  to  our 
own  sun;  and  the  great  meteoric  shower  of 
Kovernber  ($ee  MirrKOEs).  Events  of  this  kind 
liave  a favorable  effect  upon  tlie  science  of 
astronomy,  because  they  tend  to  popularize  it, 
ami  to  moke  tlie  great  body  of  tho  people  more 
willing  to  contribute  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  erection  and  support  of  first-class  astronomi- 
cal oh.^en-atoriea.  It  ia  not  imjirolmhlo  that, 
before  many  years,  every  important  city  in  the 
Enion  will  have  an  observatory  eqnrd  to  that 
recently  established  by  tho  libendity  of  the 
citizens  of  Chicago. 

77«<  Temporori/  ar  VarioJfU  Star  in  Corona. 
—The  most  remarkable  astronomical  event  of 
tho  year  was  the  appearance  of  a temporary  or 
variable  star  in  the  constellation  of  the  Crown, 
less  than  n degree  distant  from  e (Vironie  in  a 
S.  E.  direction.  It  was  seen  at  the  M'ashington 
Olisenatory  on  tho  night  of  May  12th,  when 
its  size  was  that  of  a star  of  tlie  2d  magnitude. 
Its  lustre  was  a pure  soft  white.  On  the  fol- 
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loiriDg  nipht  it  had  apparently  snnk  from  the 
2d  U)  the  3d  magnitude.  On  the  night  of  the 
14th  of  May  it  was  studied  at  the  Cambridge 
Observatory,  and  was  then  reported  to  be  of 
about  the  3d  magnitude.  By  the  19th  its  bril- 
liancy hjid  decreased  by  nearly  two  magnitudes, 
and  it  was  then  very  near  the  linnt  of  visibility 
to  the  nake<l  eye.  On  tlie  20tli  it  was  no  longer 
^trreptible  to  the  unaided  vision,  -but  could 
c’a.‘‘ily  ]>e  seen  through  an  opera-glass.  The 
star  had  dwindled  to  the  9th  magnitude  by  the 
9th  of  Jnne.  The  following  was  the  table  of 
magnitudes  as  estimated  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Gould, 
of  Cambridge  {American  Journal  of  SeieneCy 
xlil,  124) : 


Datk. 

Time  of  ObB'n. 

Mac. 

May  14 

11  h. 

8.9 

lUy  15 

9 

3.5 

lUj  1» 

9 

5.S 

M.J  W 

13 

5.9 

May  » 

91 

6.8 

May  84 

91 

7.S 

May  88 

10 

8.9 

May  81 

10 

8.9 

Jqm  8 

10 

9.0 

One  observer  in  Philadelphia  says  that  he  saw 
cm  the  23d  of  •'September,  1865,  a brilliant  star  in 
Corona,  not  laid  down  in  tlje  maps.  It  was 
reported  to  have  been  seen  in  London,  Canada 
West,  about  May  1st,  when  its  brilliancy  was 
«d>oat  equal  to  that  of  t Coronte,  or  between 
the  3<1  and  4th  degrees  of  magnitude.  It  was 
seen  in  Ireland  and  England  on  the  12th  of 
May,  and  in  France  on  the  13th.  Tlie  descrip- 
tions of  the  star  given  by  all  the  foreign  ob- 
servers at  that  time  agree  with  those  of  the 
various  obseiTcrs  in  this  country.  On  the  16th 
of  May  it  was  observed  and  subjected  to  the 
spectrum  analysis  by  William  Iluggins,  F.  R.  8., 
and  W.  A Miller,  Prof  of  Chemistry  in  King’s 
College,  London,  whose  applications  of  that 
new  power  to  the  solution  of  some  astronomical 
problems  have  been  among  the  most  valuable 
scientific  results  of  the  year.  At  that  time  the 
magnitude  of  the  new  star  was  below  the  3d. 
Id  the  telescope  it  appeared  to  be  enveloped  in 
a faint  nebulous  haze,  which  extended  to  a con- 
‘wlerable  distance  and  faded  aw’ay  at  the  boun- 
dary. A comparative  examination  of  neiglibor- 
ing  stars  showed  that  nebularity  really  existed 
about  it.  Its  spectrum  was  unlike  that  of  any 
«ber  celestial  body  thus  far  exaraine<l.  The 
lifht  was  compound,  and  had  apparently  ema- 
nated from  two  sources.  The  principal  spectrum 
was  analogous  to  that  of  tne  sun,  evidently 
formed  by  the  light  of  an  incandescent  solid  or 
liquid  photosphere,  which  bos  suffered  absorp- 
tion by  vapors  of  an  envelope  cooler  than  itself. 
Die  second  spectrum  consisted  of  a few  bright 
lines,  indicating  that  the  light  by  which  it  was 
jormod  was  emitte<l  by  matter  in  the  state  of 
ominous  gas.  To  the  eye  the  star  appeared 
otarlr  white ; but  as  it  flickered  there  was  seen 
*a  (N^sionai  preponderance  of  yellow  or  bine. 
The  lines  of  the  second  spectrum  indicated  that 


the  gas  consisted  chiefly  of  hydrogen.  Obser- 
vations were  also  taken  on  several  successive 
evenings,  during  wliich  tlio  continuous  spectrum 
diminished  in  brightness  more  rapidly  than  the 
gaseous  spectrum.  Messrs.  Huggins  and  Miller 
suggest,  as  their  explanation  of  these  hrilliant 
phenomena,  that,  in  consequence  of  some  vast 
convulsion,  larger  quantities  of  gas  were  evolved 
from  the  star,  that  the  hydrogen  present  was 
burning  in  combination  with  some  other  ele- 
ments, and  that  the  flaming  gas  had  heated  to 
vivid  incandescence  tlie  solid  matter  of  the 
photosphere.  As  the  hydrogen  was  consnmetl, 
tlie  phenomena  would  diminish  in  intensity  and 
tlio  star  rapidly  wane.  Tlie  results  of  the  obser- 
vations of  Messrs.  Huggins  and  Miller  were  con- 
firmed by  those  of  Messrs.  Stone  and  Carpenter, 
at  the  Royal  Observatory,  on  the  night  of 
May  19th. 

Humboldt,  in  his  “ Cosmos,”  gives  the  follow- 
ing list  of  temporary  stars,  which  arc  recorded 
in  history,  with  variable  degrees  of  certainty  as 
to  items : 

134  B.  C.,  iu  Scorpio. 

1S3  A.  D.,  in  Ophiuchiis. 

173  **  iu  CcDtaurou. 

8i>9  “ 

SS6  “ in  Sagiltariut. 

8*'9  “ in  AquilU. 

“ in  Scorpio. 

627  **  in  Scorpio. 

945  **  between  Cepbeus  and  Caasiopcia. 

1012  **  in  Aries. 

1208  “ in  Scorpio, 

1230  “ in  Opbiuchus. 

1234  between  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia, 

1572  in  Cassiopeia. 

1578  “ 

1584  “ in  Scorpio. 

ICOO  “ in  Cypnus. 

1604  in  Opniuebus. 

1609  “ 

1670  **  in  Vuipe*. 

1843  in  Ophiuchus. 

The  minority  of  these  stars  shone  with  groat 
splendor  when  fir--t  seen.  Only  three  of  the 
known  variable  stars,  according  to  Humboldt, 
have  been  less  than  the  1st  magnitiulo  at  the 
height  of  their  brilliancy.  The  star  of  889  a.  d, 
was  for  three  weeks  as  bright  as  Venus,  and 
then  rapidly  disappcarcil  from  view.  Tliat  of 
1572  was  seen  at  inid-day  on  Noveml>er  11th, 
and  no  longer  visible  in  the  following  March. 
It  was  as  briglit  as  Sirius,  and  reached  the  lustre 
of  Jupiter.  Tho  star  of  October,  1004,  also 
exhibited  great  splendor.  Tho  stars  of  393, 
827,  1203,  and  1009,  are  considered  one  and 
the  same;  and  a reappearance  is  pre<licted  in 
2014-’5.  The  periods  of  visibility  of  these  stars 
differ  greatly.  Tliat  of  889  w as  tlireo  weeks  ; 
of  827  four  months;  and  of  1012  tlireo  months. 
Tycho  Brahe’s  stor  in  Cassiopeia  (1572)  shone 
for  17  montlis.  Kepler’s  star  in  Cygnus  was 
visible  21  years  before  it  totally  disujipeared. 
It  was  seen  again  (os  a star  in  tho  same  posi- 
tion) in  1655,  and  was  then  of  the  3d  magni- 
tude. 

The  star  of  1806  appears  to  be  identified  with 
No.  2,765  of  Argelander’s  zone  + 26^  marked 
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by  Arffolander  as  of  9.5  mag.  In  Wollaston’s 
catalogue  (1790)  an  object  is  noted  upon  a place 
which,  redace<l  to  1866,  accords  with  that  of 
the  variable.  There  is  also  a nebula  marked  on 
Cary’s  globe,  which  is  near  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  now  star.  This  nebula  is  not  on  Her- 
schcl’s  catalogue.  Sir  J.  Ilerachel,  on  the  9th 
of  June,  1842,  marked  as  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  a star  whoso  place  agrees  so  nearly  with 
that  a.ssigncd  to  the  new  variable,  that  he  can- 
not help  believing  it  to  be  the  .same. 

Tlie.se  splendid  phenomena  have  occurred  so 
rarely  since  .the  time  when  scientifio  apparatus 
and  methods  were  introduced  into  astronomical 
observation,  that  but  little  is  known  of  them. 
The  spectmrn  analysis,  tliis  year,  has  probably 
thrown  more  light  upon  the  mystery  than  all 
previous  investigntum.s. 

Eccentricity  of  the  Earth'i  OrMty  and  itc  Ee- 
tatiom  to  Glacial  Ejiochc. — Mr.  James  (’roll  has 
elaborated  an  ingenion.s  theory  in  exjJiination 
of  the  glacial  epoch,  evidences  of  which  abomid 
on  the  earth’s  Hurfuce.  The  theory  was  origi- 
nally propounded  by  Sir  John  Ilerscliel  more 
tlmn  80  years  ago^  and  may  briefly  be  stated 
as  follows:  nie  mean  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun  K’ing  nearly  invariable,  it  would 
at  first  be  sup|K)sod  that  the  mean  annual  sup- 
ply of  light  and  heat  would  also  be  invariable. 
Calculations  show,  however,  that  this  mean 
annual  supply  would  bo  inversely  proportional 
to  the  minor  axes  of  the  orbit.  This  would 
give  less  heat  when  the  eccentricity  of  the 
earth’s  orbit  is  approaching  toward,  or  is  at 
its  minitnum.  Mr.  Oroll  offers  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  climate,  at  least  in  the  circum- 
polar and  temperate  zones,  would  depend  on 
whether  the  winter  of  n given  region  occurred 
when  the  earth,  at  its  period  of  greatest  eccen- 
tricity, was  in  aphelion  or  perihelion.  If  in  its 
aphelion,  tlien  Uie  annual  average  of  tempera- 
ture would  he  lower;  if  in  its  perihelion,  tlio 
annual  average  of  tumj>eraturc  would  bo  higher 
than  when  the  eccentricity  was  less,  or  ap- 
proached more  nearly  to  a circle.  Tie  then 
calculates  the  diflerenco  in  the  amount  of  heat 
at  the  period  of  maximum  eccentricity  to  l>e  as 
19  to  2fi,  accortling  as  winter  w'ould  take  place 
wlien  the  earth  was  in  its  aphelion  or  perihe- 
lion. The  mean  annual  heat  may  he  assumed 
to  bo  the  same,  whatever  the  eccentricity  of  the 
orbit,  and  yet  if  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
in  winter  and  summer  be  greater,  a colder  cli- 
mate will  prevail ; for  there  will  be  more  ice 
accumulated  in  the  cold  winters  than  the  liot 
summers  can  melt.  Thus  result  will  be  produced 
by  the  vapor  (aided  by  shelter  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun)  suspended  in  conseqnonce  of  aque- 
ous evaporation.  Hence  glacial  poriod.s  oc- 
curred, when  the  orbit  of  the  earth  was  at  its 
greatest  eccentricity,  on  those  parts  of  the 
earth’s  surface  where  it  was  winter  when  the 
earth  was  in  its  aphelion ; carboniferous  or  hot 
periods  occurred  where  it  was  winter  when  the 
earth  was  in  it.s  jM^rihelion  ; and  temperate  pe- 
riods when  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit 


was  at  a minimum.  All  these  gradually  slide 
into  each  other,  producing  at  long-distant  pe- 
riods alternations  of  cold  and  heat,  some  of 
wliich  arc  actually  observed  in  geological  rec- 
ords. 

Mr.  Groll  has  c^Uculatcd  values  of  the  eccen- 
tricity, and  longitudes  of  tlie  perihelion,  at  in- 
tervals of  60,000  years  for  1,000,000  years  pa>t 
and  1,000,000  years  to  come,  for  the  j>ur|HJse 
of  arriving  at  some  bettor  knowledge  of  these 
secular  changes  of  climate,  proved  to  result 
from  eccentricity.  lie  has  determined  the 
values  at  epochs  of  50,000  years  because  the 
eccentricity  changes  so  slowly  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  calculate  them  at  shorter  intervals. 
From  these  the  opinion  is  deduced  that  the 
glacial  epocli  of  the  geologists  began  about 

240.000  years  ago,  and  extcnde<l  down  to  abotit 

80.000  years  ago;  that  the  time  of  the  greatest 
cold  was  200,000  to  210,000  years  ago ; that  the 
next  preceding  glacial  epoch  was  about  750,000 
years  ago,  still  another  950,000  years  ago,  ami 
that  0 similar  condition  of  tilings  will  take  place 
800,000,  900,000,  and  1,000,000  years  to  come. 

This  theory  has  elicited  much  discussion  and 
able  oppo.«ition  in  tlie  English  scientific  maga- 
zines. It  is  claimed  by  tlioso  who  dissent  from 
it  that,  admitting  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Croll’s 
determination  of  tlie  values  of  the  eccentricity, 
such  a state  of  facts  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
nccount  for  the  glacifJ  epoch  known  to  geolo- 
gists. 

Sun-Stpot$. — At  a meeting  of  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society,  Mr.  JIuggins  presented 
the  result  of  his  obsorvation.s  of  bright  “ gran- 
ules” on  those  jiarts  of  the  sun  which  arc 
free  from  spots.  These  granules  are  the 
same  appearances  which  have  been  called  by 
otlicr  observers  “ w'illow -leaves,”  “ rice-grains,” 
*'sliing1c-l>cach,”  and  “bright  nodules,”  all  of 
which  term.s  convoy  about  the  same  idea  of  the 
lihenomenon.  The  granules  are  distributed 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun,  excepting 
those  areas  which  contain  spots.  When  ob- 
served with  powers  of  only  100  diameters, 
they  present  the  appearance  of  rice-grains, 
but  at  higher  pow'crs,  irregular  masses  may  be 
seen.  TJie  gr.'mulcs  do  not  appe.ir  to  be  flat 
disks,  but  bodic.s  of  considerable  thickness. 
Tliey  average  about  500  miles  in  breadth,  and 
500  or  GOO  miles  in  length ; some  being  smaller, 
and  occasionally  one  appearing  of  1,000  or 
1,200  miles  in  diameter.  On  many  parts  of  the 
sun  they  lie  in  groups,  the  components  being 
separated  by  small  intervals.  These  groups 
vary  ill  form,  in  some  places  taking  the  s}iai>e 
of  round  or  oval  cloud-liko  masses,  and  are  else- 
where long,  irregularly  formed  bands.  To  these 
groups,  and  to  the  varying  brightness  of  the 
material  between  tlie  groups  and  the  granules, 
is  to  be  attributed  the  coarse  mottling  of  the 
sun’s  surface  when  observed  by  low  powers. 
By  some  theorists  they  are  considered  to  be  re- 
cently condensed  incandescent  clouds,  and  by 
others  ns  ridges,  waves,  or  hills,  on  the  surface 
of  comparatively  large  luminous  clouds. 
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In  a recent  essay,  M.  Cimeornan  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  sun  is  a liquid  incandoscent 
mass,  snrrounded  by  a dense  and  imperfectly 
transparent  atmosphere.  In  this  atmosphere 
the  solar  vapors,  raised  by  evaporation  from 
the  liquid  nucleus,  ascend  till  act^  upon  by  the 
cold  of  the  celestial  spaces,  when  they  are  con- 
verted into  luminous  crystals.  He  attributes 
the  spots  to  the  enpulfment  of  va.st  ureas  of 
these  pbotosphcric  crystals,  which  lose  their 
brijthtness  as  they  sink.  Another  observer 
speaks  of  several  roundish,  isolated  portions 
of  luminous  matters  (having  the  appearance  of 
icebergs  floating  in  a black  sea)  in  the  centre 
of  an  umbra.” 

During  the  year  ending  August  1,  1800,  282 
negatives  of  the  sun  were  taken  in  168  davs  by 
the  heliograph  at  Kew.  The  areas  of  the  spots 
and  penumbra  wore  accurately  measured,  and 
the  heliometric  latitude  and  longitude  calcu- 
lated. 

Father  Secchi  has  completed  the  reduction 
of  magnetic  obsen^ntions  made  during  the  vears 
1859-’65,  and  of  sim-spots  during  tlie  same 
period.  The  results  show  the  reciprocal  in- 
fluence of  periodic  variations  of  spots  and  of 
amplitudes  of  the  daily  magnetic  oscillations: 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  minimum  of 
spots  corresponds  to  the  minimum  of  inugnotio 
variations. 

of  9om6  of  the  Fixed  SUtr$^  the  Moon^ 
and Phtuts. — Messrs.  Uu^ns  and  Miller  have 
iq>ent  much  time  during  the  past  two  and  a 
quarter  years  studying  the  spectra  of  t!»e  fixed 
stars.  Very  few  nights  were  favorable  for  ob- 
servations owing  to  the  ever-changing  want 
of  homogeneity  in  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  The 
light  of  bright  stars  is  very  feeble  when  sub- 
jected to  the  large  dispersion  necc.Hsary  to 
give  certainty  and  value  to  the  comparison  of 
the  dark  lines  of  stellar  spectra  with  the  briglit 
lines  of  terrestrial  matter.  Fur  tho  piir|>ose  of 
these  examinations,  Messrs.  Huggins  and  Miller 
made  great  improvements  in  the  apparatus 
cmployoil,  bringing  it  to  a point  of  perfection 
hitherto  unknown.  About  fifty  stars  were  o.t- 
amined  by  them,  but  their  principal  efforts 
were  wmeentrated  upon  three  or  lour  of  tho 
l^hteet,  tho  spectra  of  which  are  as  rich  in 
lines  as  the  sun.  The  few  really  fine  nights 
which  arc  avmlablo  whilst  a star  is  well  situated 
for  such  observations  in  respect  of  altitude  and 


sun-setting,  make  tho  complete  inve.stigafion 
of  a star  tho  work  of  some  years. 

Aldebarsn  (a  Tauri)— a pale-red  star — is 
strong  in  tho  orange,  red,  and  green  lines.  Nine 
of  its  sy)ectra  are  coincident  with  certain  lines 
in  the  sun-5q)ectrum,  indicating  tho  presence  of 
sodium,  magnesium,  hydrogen,  calcium,  iron, 
hi.^inuth,  teliuriuiii,  antimony,  mercury.  No 
coincidence  was  observed  with  nitrogen,  co- 
balt, tin,  lead,  cadmium,  lithium,  and  barium. 

a Orionis  (Betclgeux; — an  orange-tinted 
star — shows  strong  groups  of  lines,  especially 
red,  green,  and  blue.  Tho  lines  are  coincident 
with  those  of  sodium,  magnesium,  calcium, 
iron,  and  bismuth. 

P Pegasi— of  a fino  yellow  color — rcvools 
tho  presence  of  sodium,  magnesium,  and  per- 
haps barium.  Tho  absence  of  hydrogen  lines 
in  this  star  and  also  a Orionis,  is  an  observation 
of  considerabJo  interest 

The  spectrum  of  the  brilliant  wliito  star 
Sfrius  is  intense,  but  owing  to  its  low  altitude, 
the  observation  of  tho  finer  line.s  was  rendered 
diflicult  by  motions  of  the  earth’s  atniosiibcrc. 
Sodium,  magnesium,  hydrogen,  and  jirobably 
iron  lines,  were  found.  Tho  hydrogen  lines 
were  strong.  The  white  star,  a Lyne,  strongly 
resembles  Sirius  through  the  spectroscope.  The 
spectra  of  Capella,  a white  star,  and  Arctiirus 
(red),  are  analogous  to  the  sun.  In  tho  last- 
named  star  tlie  sodium  lino  was  ascertained 
beyond  a doubt.  In  Pollux,  coincidences  were 
remarked  with  the  sodium,  magnesium,  and 
probably  the  iron  lines.  Sodium  lines  are  dis- 
covered in  a Cygni  and  Procyon. 

In  the  moon,  no  other  strong  lines  are  visi- 
ble than  those  of  the  solar  spectrnm,  when  the 
sun  has  a considerable  altitude.  Tlie  quantity 
of  light  from  different  parts  of  the  moon  is 
very  diflerent,  but  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  are 
in  every  case  tho  same.  The  result  of  these  ex- 
aminations Ls  wholly  negative  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  lunar  atmosphere. 

Lines  of  orange  and  red  are  discovered  in  tho 
spectrum  of  Jupiter,  which  are  attributed  to 
tlio  modification  of  solar  light  before  reach- 
ing our  atmosphere,  and  are  therefore  duo 
j»rubably  to  absorption  by  tho  atmosphere  of 
Jupiter.  On  one  night,  tho  moon  and  Jupiter 
being  near  eacli  other,  tl»o  opportunity  was 
seized  to  compare  them  directly  with  each 
other,  and  these  lines  were  tho  only  percepti- 
ble differouco  observed  between  the  two  bodies. 
Similar  bands  in  the  orange  and  red  ore  seen  in 
kSaturn. 

In  Mors  no  lines  were  detected  in  tho  red, 
like  those  in  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  with  tho  ex- 
ception of  two  or  throe  strong  linos  in  tho  ex- 
treme red.  Tho  spoctram  of  Venus  is  of  great 
beauty,  corre.*»pouding  with  that  of  the  sun. 

Comete. — Comet  1,  1866,  was  an  oval  nebu- 
lous mass,  surrounding  a very  minute  and  not 
very  bright  nucleus,  which  possessed  no  sen- 
sible magnitude  in  the  tele.scope.  Tho  light 
of  the  coma  was  different  from  that  of 
minute  nnclons.  Tho  latter  was  self-luminous, 
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nnd  the  matter  of  which  it  consisted  was  evi* 
dentlj  in  the  state  of  ignited  gas.  The  coma 
probably  shono  by  reflected  solar  light — the 
spectrum  of  the  light  of  the  coma  diflering  en- 
tirely from  that  cliarocterizing  the  light  emitted 
by  the  miclous.  The  prism  gives  no  informa- 
tion whether  the  matter  forming  the  coma  be 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  though  terrestrial 
phenomena  would  suggest  that  the  parts  of  a 
comet,  which  are  bright  by  reflecting  the  sun’s 
light,  are  probably  in  the  condition  of  fog  or 
cloud.  Tbo  nitrogen  line  is  the  only  orte  de- 
tected in  tlio  nucleus.  Wo  must  wait  for  a 
comet  of  sufficient  splendor  to  permit  tlio  satis- 
factory prismatic  examination  of  its  physical 
state  during  vorions  changes  of  its  perihelion 
passage. 

Father  Secebi,  at  Rome,  in  January,  18C6, 
made  a spectrum  analysis  of  Tempel's  comet, 
and  found  the  light  monochromatic  (greenX 
similar  to  that  of  the  nebula  in  Orion.  The 
monochromatic  condition  of  the  light  he  attrib- 
utes to  a molecular  constitution  different  from 
that  which  forms  the  planets  and  stars.  He 
infers  that  not  all  the  light  which  comes  from 
the  comet  is  reflected  from  the  sun,  or,  if  it  is 
so,  that  it  suflfers  a singular  sort  of  absorption. 
The  spectrum  of  the  comet  exhibited  three 
i)rinci])al  lines  on  a faintly-shaded  gronnd.  Tlie 
latter  is  probably  duo  to  light  reflected  from 
the  snn ; the  residno,  the  light  of  tbo  comet 
itself. 

Injiutnce  of  the  Tidal  Wate  on  the  Moon^e 
Motion. Adams  and  M.  Delaunay,  have 
shown  by  their  recent  investigations  that  the 
change  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit 
accounts  for  only  about  ouc-balf  of  the  secular 
acceleration  of  the  moon’s  motion,  viz.,  al>out 
six  seconds  in  a century.  Prof.  Harrison  sug- 
gests that  the  other  half  might  be  accounted 
for  simply  by  assuming  that  the  length  of  the 
sidereal  day  has  increased  by  merely  .01197  of 
a second  in  the  course  of  2,000  years.  M. 
Delannay  subsequently  showed  that  the  re- 
tarding effect  of  the  tidal  wave,  originaUy 
pointed  out  by  M.  Moyer,  twenty  years  ago, 
sufficed  to  account  for  the  increase  required  in 
the  length  of  the  day.  He  conclnded  that  the 
six  seconds  of  acceleration  resulting  from  the 
change  of  eccentricity  in  the  earth’s  orbit  are 
real,  but  that  the  other  six  seconds  are  only 
apparent.  At  a still  later  date  M.  Delaunay 
admitted  that  the  tides  produce  a real  accelera- 
tion of  the  moon’s  motion.  In  a paper,  pub- 
lished in  tJie  “ Pbilosopbical  Magazine”  last 
August,  by  Mr.  Croll  (the  second  on  that  sub- 
ject by  the  author),  he  offered  the  following 
considerations  to  sliow  that  tlie  solar  w'uvo 
must  diminish  tlie  earth’s  motion  around  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and 
moon,  and  must  therefore  accelerate  the  an- 
gular motion  of  the  moon.  Suppose  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  to  bo  reduced  to  that  of  the 
moon,  viz.,  once  a month.  In  that  case  tlie 
earth  would  always  present  the  same  side  to  the 
moon.  The  lunar  wave  would  of  course  exist 


the  same  ns  at  present,  but  would  remain  stA- 
tionnry  on  the  earth’s  surface.  The  solar  wave 
would  also  exist  the  some  as  it  does  now,  bat 
would  move  ronnd  the  earth  once  a month, 
instead  of  once  in  twcnty-fonr  hours  as  at  pres- 
ent. However  slow  the  motion,  a considerable 
amount  of  heat  would  be  generatetl  by  friction. 
The  source  from  wliicb  the  energy  li>st  in  the 
form  of  heat  would  be  derived,  would  evuleiiily 
be  the  rotation  of  the  earth  ronnd  the  common 
centre  of  gravity;  for  it  is  to  this  source  lliat 
the  motion  of  the  water  is  due.  Now  the  ef- 
fects which  would  take  place  under  tlieso  cir- 
cumstances do  aotnally  take  place  under  the 
present  order  of  things.  Tlie  tw'o  sets  of  cffecU 
caused  by  the  lunar  and  the  solar  waves  do  not 
interfere  with  each  other;  consequently  the 
solar  wave  must  be  slowly  consuming  the  vie 
viva  of  the  earth’s  rotation  round  the  common 
centre  of  gravity.  It  is  this  tie  vita  which 
keeps  the  earth  and  moon  separate  from  each 
other.  As  the  r«  viva  is  consumed,  the  two 
must  approach  each  other,  and  tlius  tlio  augnlar 
motion  of  the  moon  be  accelerated.  The  solar 
wave  does  not  consume  the  rit  tita  of  the 
moon’s  motion  around  the  common  centre,  but 
only  that  of  the  earth.  Since  the  earth  is  gradu- 
ally approaching  nearer  to  the  moon  in  conse- 
quence of  tbo  consumption  of  centrifugal  force, 
which  keeps  it  separate  from  that  orb,  the  moon 
must  therefore  ho  moving  witli  all  its  original 
Tisvira  in  an  orbit  which  is  gradually  becom- 
ing less  and  less,  and  tlie  period  of  its  revolu- 
tion is  consequently  diminishing  in  length. 
According  to  M.  Croll’s  calculaticm,  it  is  there- 
fore merely  a question  of  time — though  tbo 
possible  date  of  the  catastrophe  is  incalculably 
remote^wben  the  eartli  and  moon  shall  come 
together. 

The  Zodiaeal  Light, — M.  Liandier,  in  tho 
Comptee  Itendue^  says  that  he  has  watched  the 
zodiacal  light  for  several  years,  dnriiig  the  even- 
ings of  February  and  March.  In  1866  ho  ob* 
served  it  from  the  10th  of  January  to  tho  5th 
of  May.  He  reports  that  it  has  tho  sha|)C  of  a 
perfect  cone,  varing  in  luminosity  and  color 
from  a dull  gray  to  n silver  white,  its  chan^ng 
aspect  probably  being  caused  by  tbo  condition 
of  our  atmosphere.  In  February  the  summit  of 
tho  cone  reached  Pleiades,  and  tlie  Twins  in 
May.  Retween  January  and  May  he  found  it 
to  follow  tho  zodiacal  raovementa  of  tho  sun. 
M.  Liandier  believes  the  luminons  cone  to  bo  a 
fragment  of  an  iminenso  atmosphere,  which 
envelops  tho  sun  on  all  sides.  If  so,  he  says  it 
may  bo  expected  to  exercise  an  enormous 
pressure  on  the  son,  with  a great  development 
of  heat,  and,  if  locnl  variations  occur,  may  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  snn-spots,  through  the 
re<luction  of  temperature  that  would  follow  its 
diminished  pressure. 

Kehulir. — Aliont  sixty  nebnls,  examined  by 
Mr.  Huggins  during  tho  past  year,  reveal  a spec- 
trum of  one,  two,  or  three  bright  lines.  Their 
elements  cannot  be  detoniiinod,  and  the  mate- 
rial of  the  nebula)  is  supposed  to  be  luminous 
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pw.  The  light  of  three  nebnlm  wa>i  rompared 
with  that  of  a sperm  candle  burning  158  grs.  an 
hoar,  with  the  following  result:  the  estimation 
being  made  in  tlie  brightest  part  of  the  nebula) : 

Intensity  t>f  xwbula.  ?»a  <629,  IlIIV— 

lfit«fu>Ujr  of  aniiQlar  ocbaU  1q  Lyra 

lotdulty  uf  tlumb  oebuU 

Tho  nelmln)  which  have  thus  far  been  ex- 
aroined  may  l>e  dinUed  into  two  preat  groups ; 
ODO  giving  bright  lines  with  a faint  spectrum 
background,  the  other  giving  apparently  a con- 
tinuous PiHM'tnmi.  The  nebula  in  tho  sword- 
handle  of  Orion  exhibits  three  bright  lines;  and 
in  Lonl  Rosse's  telescope  reveals  a largo  num- 
ber of  very  minute  red  stars,  which  do  not  fur- 
nish a visible  spectrum.  The  bluish-green  mat- 
ter of  this  nebulfo  has  not  yet  been  resolved. 
The  question  arises:  Are  all  the  unresolved 
nebnlse  gaseous,  and  those  which  give  a con- 
tinuous spectrum  clusters  of  stars?  Half  of  the 
ncbuliB  which  give  a continuous  spectrum  have 
been  resolved,  while  of  the  gaseous  nobulra 
none  bare  certainly  been  resolved. 

Thf  Fort^  irhieh  prolo7W$  the  Heat  and  Light 
of  the  Sun  and  other  Fixed  Start. — Prof.  Ennis, 
in  his  interesting  treatise  on  tho  “ Origin  of  tho 
Stars,”  propounds  the  following  theory  of  tho 
force  which  has  given  so  prolonged  a duration 
to  tho  light  and  heat  of  the  sun : That  the 
chemical  force  now  active  in  tho  sun  is  tho 
conversion  or  conservation  of  the  atomic  force 
of  repulsion  which  once  held  the  solar  system 
in  a nebulous  condition — that  condition  being 
one  of  inconceivable  rarity.  This  atomic  force 
must  have  been  inconceivably  great,  and,  be- 
ing indestructible,  must  still  exist.  In  fact, 
it  is  now,  and  has  long  been,  passing  off  as  light 
and  heat  through  conversion  into  chemical 
forces.  But  why  suppose  that  the  original  ro- 
pnWive  force  is  converted  into  light  and  heat 
through  chemical  agencies,  ratlicr  than  through 
electricity  or  some  other  means  ? Tho  answer 
*is — because  the  present  action  in  the  sun,  and 
in  the  fixed  stars,  and  tho  former  action  in  our 
earth,  all  strongly  indicate  chemical  action. 
This  force  now  operates  in  tho  sun  and  other 
fixe<l  stars  by  three  methods. 

First.  There  are  reasons  to  believe,  from  the 
nature  of  matter,  that  the  materials  in  the  sun 
may  possibly  give  out  more  beat  than  those  in 
our  earth.  On  this  planet  one  substance  gives 
out  more  boat  than  another  of  equal  weight ; 
a«,  for  instance,  a pound  of  hydrogen  produces 
more  than  four  times  the  heat  of  a pound  of 
carbon.  Between  other  elements  there  are 
similar  difTerenccs,  Chemical  diversities  seem 
endless  in  number,  and  immeasurable  in  ex- 
tent, Every  star,  so  far  as  yet  known,  has  a 
diiferetjt  set  of  fixed  lines  in  tho  spectrum,  al- 
though there  are  certmn  resemblances  between 
them.  It  may,  therefore,  bo  concluded  that 
each  star  has,  in  part  at  least,  its  peculiar 
modifications  of  matter  called  simple  ole- 
menU.  Tim  peculiar  elemeuts  of  the  sun  may 
differ  from  ours  in  heat-producing  power  os 
much  as  ours  differ  from  one  another  in  den- 


sity, and  this  is  as  250,700  (l^ydrogcn)  to  1 (pla- 
tinum). Tho  assumption  that  the  materials  of 
the  8UU  can  give  out  no  more  heat,  pound  per 
pound,  than  the  materials  of  tho  eoitu,  is  there- 
fore unfoundeil. 

Second.  The  conditions  for  proilucing  heat 
in  the  vast  laboratory  of  the  sun,  are  di^cront 
from  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  on  this 
earth.  Combustion,  with  us,  is  always  between 
a gaseous  body  and  another  which  may  be 
cither  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid ; while  in  the  son 
tho  chief  combusUon  takes  place  between  liquid 
materials,  for  the  liquid  body  of  the  sun  is  the 
hottest.  Pressure  exercises  an  important  in- 
fiuonce  on  combustion ; and  tho  pressuro  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  must  be  inconceiv- 
ably great  considering  tho  height  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  tho  powerful  attraction  of  tho  snn  ; 
but  even  that  is  os  nothing  compared  with  the 
pressure  in  tho  liquid  body  of  the  sun,  many 
thousand  miles  down.  Tho  force  of  chemied 
attraction  w'hich  impels  atoms  to  unite  in  col- 
lision, thereby  causing  heat,  may  bo  in  some 
way  more  powerlul  in  the  sun  than  on  the 
earth.  The  ether  or  ethers  around  the  sun 
may  contribute  to  tho  production  of  beaL 

niird.  Now  combustibles  may  now  be  pre- 
paring in  the  sun  from  materials  which  have 
alrea<ly  been  burned.  According  to  the  neb- 
ular theory,  what  we  coll  the  simple  element 
are  mere  modifications  of  one  general  fundamon- 
tal  matter.  These  modifications  have  arisen 
during  tho  process  of  condensation,  and  must 
still  be  fonmng  in  the  sun,  because  the  sun  is 
eight  times  less  dense  than  is  required  by  the 
law  of  density  in  the  solar  system,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  fonii  until  ita  fires  are  burned  out, 
and  its  due  density  is  reached.  Our  “ simple 
elements  ” may  be  not  only  compounds  but 
double  compounds,  or  compounds  that  are  tho 
result  of  lmndre<is  or  thousands  of  compound- 
ings. In  this  way  there  must  have  been,  at 
different  periods,  entirely  different  sets  of  ele- 
ments in  the  sun.  After  one  set  hod  combined, 
producing  light  and  heat  by  tho  combination, 
the  restilting  compound  products  may  have 
again  combined,  with  the  same  effect  of  light 
and  heat,  and  so  on  in  a continuous  liuo  of 
changes  until  the  sun  has  attained  its  proper 
density,  its  fires  are  extinguished,  and  it  be- 
comes a “ lost  star,”  like  the  earth  and  the 
other  members  of  the  solar  system. 

With  regard  to  the  ultimate  identity  of  suns, 
planets,  and  moons,  Prof.  Ennis  says : “Wo  are 
really  treading  on  a fixed  star.  Hero  wo  have 
an  opportunity  of  leisurely  observing  how  a 
fixed  star  appears  after  its  light  has  gone  out. 
As  in  a forest  wo  note  tho  progress  of  the  oak, 
from  tho  aeoni  to  tho  tall  tree,  some  Just  rising 
from  the  ground,  others  vigorous  in  the  sapling 
growth,  and  others  whose  trunks  are  populated 
with  mosses  and  lichens,  and  whose  hronebes 
are  alive  witli  birds,  so  wo  can  see  like  stages 
of  progress  among  tho  heavenly  boilies,  our 
earth  included,  ^me  are  glowing  with  tho 
fervor  of  most  intense  heat ; others,  like  our 
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earth)  ore  cooled  on  their  snrfaces,  and  with 
onljr  volcanoes  to  tell  of  their  molten  history ; 
and  others,  like  our  moon,  are  still  further  on 
in  their  history,  where  even  volcanic  energy 
has  become  cold  and  dead.  Some  are  invari* 
ably  bright,  and  others,  like  our  sun,  exhibit 
comparatively  email  dark  spots  on  their  sides. 
Some  at  each  rotation  have  their  light 
slightly  dimmed  with  spots ; others  again  are 
dimm^  more  and  more,  and  still  otJiers  have 
at  each  rotation  their  light  entirely  hid.  At 
last  we  behold  others  whoso  light  goes  out  en< 
tirely,  perhaps  to  be  rekindled  by  a temporary 
glow,  and  to  be  called  by  astronomers  a tem- 
porary star,  and  then  its  liglit  is  gone,  dark,  for- 
ever dark,  not  to  be  a dreary  solitmle,  but  in  a 
resurrection  mom  to  be  rcillumincil,  like  our 
earth,  with  the  happy  light  of  intellectual  life 
and  social  enjoyment” 

A$teroidi. — Tlie  85th  asteroid  has  been 
named  lo,  which  is  also  the  designation  of  one 
of  tlie  satellites  of  Jupiter.  On  tlie  4th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1886,  Dr.  F.  Tietjen  at  Berlin,  discovered 
a new  asteroid  (80)  of  the  12th  magnitude,  near 
to  asteroid  85,  whose  place  ho  m os  then  en- 
gaged in  determining.  It  has  received  the 
name  of  Scmcle.  Mr.  Pogson,  at  Madras,  dis- 
covered an  asteroid  (87)  on  the  16th  of  May, 
whose  magnitude  he  estimated  at  11.5.  Dr. 
0.  U.  F.  Peters,  at  the  Hamilton  College  Ob- 
servatory, discovered  on  the  15th  of  June,  No. 
88,  a little  brighter  than  stars  of  the  12th  mag- 
nitude. The  lost  two  asteroids  are  named  re- 
spectively Sylvia  and  Thisbo.  The  89th  asteroid 
was  discovered  by  M.  Stephan,  the  director  of 
the  Marseilles  Observatory,  in  the  constellation 
of  Capricorn.  It  is  ostiinatod  at  the  9th  mag- 
nitude. On  the  11th  of  October,  Dr.  Luther, 
of  Bilk,  near  DUsseldorf,  discovered  the  9'>th 
asteroid,  which  is  of  the  11th  magnitude.  The 
discovery  of  the  91st  asteroid  at  the  Marseilles 
Observatory,  reporte^l  by  M.  I^  Verricr  to  the 
French  Academy,  completes  the  list  announced 
for  the  year. 

The  Astro-Photometer. — Zollner  gives  the 
f»)llowing  results  of  hU  recent  observations  with 
the  astro-photometer. 

The  light  of  the  sun,  in  comparison  to  that 
of  the  star  Capella,  is  as  55,760,000,000  to  1, 
with  a probable  error  of  about  6 per  cent. 

The  following  is  Zollncr’s  estimate  of  the 
comparative  light  of  the  sun  with  several  of  the 
planets : 

Proh.  error. 


Sun  — ' 6,994,000,000  times  Mars 6.9  per  ct. 

6, 472, Ot)0, 000  times  Jupiter. 5.7  “ 

180,9^0,000,000  times  naturu  (with- 
out ring) 5.0  “ 

“ 8,4^6, 00C>,“o<),000  times  Uranus 6.0  “ 

“ 79,620.000,000,000  times  Neptune,. 5. 5 “ 

“ 619,000  times  Full  Moon 2.7  ** 

By  comparing  surfaces,  the  sun  = 018,000 


times  the  full  moon,  with  a probable  error  of 
1.6  per  cent. 

From  the  above  cstimatess  it  may  be  inferred 
that  tlie  sun,  at  a distance  of  3.72  years  way  of 
light,  would  ap[>car  like  Capella  with  a paral- 


lax of  0"  874.  Peters  has  actually  fouud  0"  046. 
If  the  light  suffers  no  absorption  in  tliocel^tial 
spaces.  Ca{>ella  nsust  give  out  much  more  light 
tuan  the  sun ; and  a Ceotauri  seems  to  be  equal 
to  the  sun. 

Works  and  Memoirs. — Among  the  works 
and  memoirs  npon  astronomical  subjects  pub- 
lished in  this  country  during  the  present  year, 
may  be  mentioned  the  following:  The  Origin 
of  the  St/trs.,  by  Jacob  Ennis,  12roo,  D.  Ap- 
pleton & Co.,  ; Memoirs  of  the  National 
Academy  of  lienees.,  4to,  Government  print- 
ing-otiice,  Washington ; AnnaU  of  the  Dudley 
Observatory.,  vol.  i. ; a new  edition  (3d)  of 
Olmsted's  Astronomy.,  revised  by  E.  S.  Snell, 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Am- 
herst College.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican jkssociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, at  Budolo,  in  August  (after  a suspensioD 
of  meetings  for  five  years,  in  consequence  of 
the  war),  the  following  papers  bearing  upon 
astronomical  topics  were  read:  on  the 

Sun.,  by  Prof.  E.  Loomis ; on  the  Period 
of  Algol.,  by  the  same;  on  Funilamental  Star 
Catalogues^  by  Prof.  T.  II.  Snffurd,  of  Chicago. 
At  the  Augurt  meeting  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  John  N.  Stockwell  read  a 
paperon  the  Senilar  Acceleration  of  the  Moon's 
Mean  Motion ; Prof.  B.  Pierce,  on  the  Origin  of 
Solar  Heat;  Prof.  T.  Strong,  on  a AVw  Theory 
of  Planetary  Motion  ; and  I.ewis  M.  Kutherfurd, 
on  Astronomical  Photography. 

AUSTRIA.*  Emperor,  Francis  Joseph  I., 
l>orn  August  18,  1830;  succeeded  his  uncle, 
Fenlinund  I.  (as  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
called  Ferdinand  V.),  on  December  2.  1848. 
Heir  apparent,  Archduke  Rudolph,  bom  August 
21,  1858. 

In  consequence  of  the  Gennan-Italian  war, 
Austria  lost  Ihe  crown-land  of  Venetia,  which 
was  annexed  to  Italy.  TJie  cession  of  this  prov- 
ince re<iuced  the  area  of  Austria  to  239,048 
English  s<)uaro  miles,  and  the  population  toi 
82,573,002.  Of  this  total  population  21,621,713 
are  Roman  Catholics;  3,636,608,  Greek  Catho- 
lics; 2,921,641  (non-united)  Greeks;  1.218,750, 
Lutlierans;  1,963,730,  Reformed;  60,887,  Uni- 
tarians ; 3,944,  members  of  other  sects ; 1,043,- 
448,  Israelites.  As  regards  nationalities,  the 
empire  has  now  7,877.675  Germans,  11,044,872 
Northern  Slavi,  8,965,882  Southern  Slavi,  581,- 
126  Western  Roumanians  (Italians,  etc.),  2,642,- 
953  Eastern  Rouinauians,  4,947,134  Magyars, 
1,210,949  persons  of  other  races. 

llio  receipts  in  the  budget  for  1866  were  esti- 
mated at  495,004,238  fiorins,  and  Uie  expendi- 
tures at  635,143,384  florins.  The  public  debt 
amounted,  on  January  30, 1866,  to  2,831,211,1 95 
florins.  The  portion  reimbursable  and  bearing 
interest  is  represented  by  720,787,485  florins ; 
not  bearing  interest,  318,334,043  florins;  and 
the  portion  not  repayable,  and  bearing  interest, 
1,797,060,043  florins ; and  bearing  no  interest, 

• For  the  oimmorrial  Ktatlsties  recc5ve«l  from  Aa«- 
trt&.  anrl  for  an  amtimt  of  the  Austrian  lieicberatb,  »u 
A.'fXVAL  Ctclopjcdu  for  1965. 
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29,023  florins.  A sum  of  125,473,744  florins  is 
required  to  paj  the  annual  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  which  has  increased  since  the  end  of  De- 
cember, 1805,  by  234,831,693  florins. 

The  strength  of  tlie  army  on  the  pence  nnd 
irar  footing  was,  in  December,  1865,  an  follows; 

Ptfico  footing.  War  footing. 


Infantry 171,428  4‘'9.788 

Caralrr 89,183  41,903 

Other  troops 48,123  93,963 


Total 255,733  625,653 


The  navy  consiste<I,  in  December,  1665,  of  66 
steamers,  with  13,580  horse-power,  and  723  guns ; 
and  51  sailing  vessels,  with  340  guns. 

The  relations  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
were,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  most  un- 
friendly. In  a note,  of  February  7tb,  Austria 
declm<^  to  acknowledge  the  grievances  ex« 
prei^sed  in  a Prussian  dispatch  of  January  26th, 
with  regard  to  the  Austrian  administration  of 
the  doeby  of  Ilolstein,  and  defendixl  its  right 
of  independent  adroinistnitiun.  In  the  course 
of  March  .\ustria  began  to  arm,  nnd  on  Marcit 
16th  establishisl  a council  of  war  in  the  cities  of 
Prague,  Rsok,  Tabor,  and  l^lsen.  On  the  same 
day  the  Austrian  (Tovernnient  addressed  a cir- 
cular to  the  Governments  of  tlio  Gennanic  Con- 
federation concerning  its  relations  with  Pnnsia, 
and  intimated  that  it  would  appeal  to  the  C/on- 
federation.  In  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Prussian  Government,  the  Austrian  envoy 
at  Berlin  declared,  on  March  81st,  that  liis  Gov- 
ernment had  not  the  remotest  thought  of 
attacking  Prussia,  and  that  tlie  emperor  had 
no  inteorioo  to  act  contrary  to  art.  11  of  the 
Federal  pact.  Tbo  same  assurances  were  re- 
peated in  a note  of  April  7th,  and  the  hope  wa.s 
expressed  that,  as  Austria  had  not' taken  any 
extraordinary  militm*y  measures,  Pnisnia  would 
not  execute  the  military  orders  that  had  recently 
been  given  by  her.  In  a note  of  A])ril  18th  Aus- 
tria declure<l  her  readiness  to  disarm  on  a fixed  * 
day  (April  25th)  if  she  could  rely  upon  the  same 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Prussia.  The  Prussian 
Cfovernmeut  haring  virtually  assented  to  that 
proposition,  .\ustria  declared,  in  a note  of  April 
26th,  that  she  would  di.sarm  on  the  Bohemian 
frontier  before  Prussia,  hoping  that  the  arma- 
ment in  Italy  wonld  not  bo  regarded  as  beinj^ 
directed  against  Prussia.  In  a second  note,  of 
the  same  date,  Austria  urged  a mutual  umler- 
^tandlng  in  the  Schleswig-IIolstcin  question, 
and  inmeated  the  conce«<?ions  which  she  was 
rea<ly  to  make  to  Pruasia,  namely,  the  definite 
cession  of  the  military  positi<»ns  of  Kiel,  Rends- 
borg,  and  Sonderburg;  a cession  of  territory  for 
the  establisiiment  of  fortifications  at  DUppel  and 
^Mson;  the  union  of  the  duchies  with  the  Zoll- 
verein ; and  the  construction  of  a canal  from  tlie 
German  Sea  to  the  Baltic.  It  was  also  inti- 
mated that  if  Pmssia  should  refuse  to  acce<lo  to 
these  propositions,  Austria  would  appeal  to  the 
Confc^lcration.  Tlicse  propositions  appearing 
unacceptable  at  Berlin,  Austria  again,  in  a note 
of  May  4tb,  assured  Prussia  of  her  pacific  Inten- 


tiona,  but  insisted  on  her  right  of  arming  against 
Italy,  in  order  to  protect  not  only  her  own  fron- 
tier, but  tbo  frontier  of  Germany.  This  note 
ended  the  diplomatic  correspondence  concern- 
ing tlie  armanicnts,  and  henceforth  both  powers 
prepared  for  the  great  struggle.  An  inritation 
(May  28tl))  from  the  great  neutral  powers  to  take 
part  in  a peace  conference  wiis  accepted  by 
Austria,  upon  the  condition,  however,  that  from 
the  negotiations  every  combination  should  be 
exclud^  which  would  tend  to  give  to  any  one 
of  the  powers  an  aggrandizement  of  territory. 
Thus  tbo  last  attempt  to  prevent  war  failed 
On  June  1st  Austria  formiUIy  appealed  for  a 
decision  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  to 
the  Federal  Diet.  The  I^russiau  Government 
having  maintained,  in  a note  of  June  8d,  that 
Austria,  by  the  iiroijosition  made  at  the  Federal 
Diet,  hod  violated  the  treaty  of  Gastein,  and 
thereby  justified  Pruasia  in  falling  back  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  trexity  of  Vienna  (a  common 
occQpation  of  the  duchies),  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment, on  June  9th,  replied  that  the  arrange- 
ments between  Prussia  nnd  Aastria  could  not 
be  prejudicial  to  tbo  rights  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  that  Prussia  hatl  already  previously 
violated  tlie  treaty  of  Gastein  (for  instance.,  by 
having  tlie  question  of  succession  decided  by 
the  crown  syndics,  by  imposing  fines  based 
upon  this  decision,  etc.)  Hostile  movements  of 
Prussia  against  Siixouy,  Hanover,  and  Hesse- 
Cassel  having  begun  on  June  16tb,  the  emperor 
on  June  17th  addressed  a manifesto  to  the  people 
of  the  empire,  which  Count  MensdorfF  commu- 
nicated to  the  rcpreseiitativcs  of  Austria  at  for- 
eign courb^.  On  Juno  18th,  tlie  lirst  Austrian 
troops  crosscwl  the  Prussian  frontier,  thus  actu- 
ally opening  the  war  against  Prussia  and  Italy, 
wliich,  after  tbo  short  duration  of  a few  week4, 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Austria,  and  the 
los-s  of  ono  of  her  richest  crown-lands.  The  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  l>etwocn  Aiistria  and  Prussia 
were  siguod  at  Nicholsburg  on  July  2Ctb.  Be- 
tween Austria  and  Italy  an  ju*mistice  was  signed 
on  August  11th.  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
between  Austria  ami  Prussia  was  signed  at 
Prague,  on  Augu.st  23d,  and  that  between  Aus- 
tria and  Italy  at  Vienna,  on  October  4th.  (For 
A full  liLstory  of  this  woi*,  tcc  the  article  Gee- 
si  an-Itatjan  Wak.) 

Hie  German  provinces  of  Austria  were 
greatly  agitated  relative  to  their  fiituro  rela- 
tions with  Germany.  On  September  Otli  a 
meeting  of  the  deputies  of  tbo  German  Diets 
of  Austria  wa.s  held  at  Aussce,  Steiermark,  to 
consider  the  mea.suros  to  bo  adopted  for  deter- 
mining tbo  position  of  the  German  population 
of  Austria,  and  for  preserving  their  conneo- 
tif>n  with  Gcnnany.  The  meeting  recognized 
tlio  formation  of  a united  German  party  os  in- 
dispensable, and  that  the  principal  of  dualism, 
with  the  restriction  that  certain  matters  bo  rec- 
ognize<l  as  common  affairs  and  dealt  with  l)y 
common  parliamentary  treatment,  w’as  the  only 
arrangement  by  which  real  liberty  could  bo  at- 
tained. It  was  ftirther  agreed  that  the  state  of 
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tbiD^  imperatively  called  for  a clear  definition 
of  the  competency  of  the  representative  assein- 
blieii,  with  a reservation  in  favor  of  the  rnain- 
tenmicc  of  the  peculuir  institutions  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  as  well  as  fur  a rension  of  the 
constitution  by  a le^al  and  peneral  repre^nta- 
tion  of  the  countries  this  side  the  Lcitlia. 

The  relations  of  Austria  with  Italy  seemed,  at 
the  bejrinning  of  this  year,  to  improve,  by  an 
order  of  the  Austrian  ministry  (February  16th), 
extending  the  provisions  of  tlie  Anstro-Sxirdin- 
ian  treaty  of  commerce  of  1851  to  all  merchan- 
dise arriving  in  Austria  from  any  part  of  the 
Italian  kingdom.  The  arming  of  Austria  against 
Prussia  le<X  however,  to  an  alliance  between 
lYussia  and  Italy,  and  to  a partieij)ation  of  the 
latter  power  in  the  Gcrman-Itnlian  war.  The 
conclusion  of  peace  united  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Italian  subjects  of  Austria  with  Italy;  but 
there  remains  a strong  Italian  j>arty  in  Southern 
Tyrol  whicli  demands  annexation  to  Italy,  and 
which  is  likely  to  bo  the  cause  of  future  trouble 
between  Austria  and  Italy.  (See  Italy.) 

In  October  Haron  von  lieust,  fonnerly  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
was  appointed  bv  the  emperor  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affaii*s.  It  was  understood  that  tlio 
chief  aim  of  the  new  ministry  would  bo  to 
conciliate  all  the  different  nationalities  of  tlio 
empire,  and,  in  particular,  the  Hungarians. 
In  a circular,  dated  November  2d,  and  addres8e<l 
to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  Austria  abroad, 
Baron  von  J^eust  spoke  of  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  Government  as  follows : 

“ His  mtyesty  the  emperor  has  deigne<l  to 
oppoint  me  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Penetrated  by  unbounded  gratitude  fur  this  sig- 
nal mark  of  confidence,  I have  no  other  ambi- 
tion than  to  render  myself  worthy  of  it,  and  to 
devote  my  whole  life  to  the  service  of  his  m^es- 
ty.  While  desiring  to  profit  by  the  experience 
1 have  gained  elsewhere,  I c^msider  myself,  how- 
ever, separated  from  my  imlitical  past  from  the 
day  on  which,  thanks  to  the  will  of  his  impe- 
rial and  apostolic  mi\jesty,  I became  an  Austrian, 
and  I sliall  only  preserve  in  my  new  position 
the  testimony  of  a deejdy  venerated  sovereign 
whom  I feel  I ImvcstTvcd  with  zeal  and  fidelity. 
It  would  suppose  in  mo,  esjiecially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  iny  new  career,  a strange  forget- 
fulness of  my  duties  to  believe  mo  capable  of 
bringing  to  them  preferences  or  rescutmonts 
from  which  in  tmtli  I feel  coni[)lctely  exempt. 
I beg  you,  sir,  not  in  my  own  interest,  but  in 
that  of  the  emperor’s  service,  to  tlioronghly 
understand  this,  and  to  make  it  understood  in 
the  conversations  you  may  have  on  this  subject 
The  Imperial  Government  all  the  efforts  of 
which  mast  tend  to  remove  the  traces  of  a dis- 
astrous war,  will  remain  faithful  to  that  policy 
of  peace  and  conciliation  which  it  has  always 
followed ; hut  while  tlio  unfortunate  issue  of  a 
recent  struggle  renders  this  a necessity,  it  at  the 
same  time  imposes  upon  the  Government  the 
duty  of  showing  itself  more  than  over  jcolons 
of  its  dignity.  The  imperial  mission  will,  I am 


certain,  cause  it  to  be  respected  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  they  will  find  in  me  a support 
which  will  never  fail  them.  It  remains  for  me 
to  express  to  you  the  satisfaction  I experience 
upon  entering  into  regular  relations  with  you. 
and  to  beg  of  you  to  be  kind  enoiigli  to  facili- 
tate my  duties  by  seconding  tlie  efforts  I shall 
make  in  order  to  fulfil  them  according  to  tlie 
intentions  of  our  angnst  master,  and  so  that  too 
much  regret  may  not  be  felt  for  a predecessor 
so  justly  surroundtKl  by  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  his  subordinates.” 

The  policy  of  Baron  Beust  raised  great  hopes 
among  tlio  Hungarians,  but  created  a great  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  among  the  (iermans. 

One  of  the  most  indispensable  reforms,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  wa.s  that  of  a total 
reorganization  of  the  army.  It  waa  senii- 
ollicially  announced  that  the  chief  points  of  the 
propos^  reform  of  the  Austrian  military  organi- 
zation would  bo  as  follows  : The  army  to  be  suj>- 
plied  with  breech-loaders;  simplification  of  the 
commissariat  regnlation;  a new  nodit  system, 
and  prompt  examination  of  all  military  accounts; 
tlio  improvement  of  the  educational  institntioiLs 
for  the  army ; the  formation  of  officers’  schools ; 
strict  examination  for  those  aspiring  to  become 
officers  and  staff  officers;  a new  law  of  promo- 
tion ; changes  in  the  organization  of  the  general 
staff;  reform  of  the  military  penal  laws ; alle- 
viations of  the  burdens  of  the  pnblic  treasury 
by  a considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
officers,  and  the  partial  cessation  of  promotions; 
and  special  ordinances  with  regard  to  furloughs 
and  removal  from  active  service.  This  an- 
nouncement crcatcnl  great  dissatisfaction,  csi>e- 
cially  in  Hungary. 

On  October  27t!i  a man  was  arrested  in 
Prague,  charged  witli  an  intent  to  assassinate 
the  emperor.  The  Austrian  p.apers  stated  that 
when  the  emperor  was  leaving  the  Czech  the- 
atre at  Prague,  an  English  captain  (Palmer), 
.who  was  among  the  crowd  of  spectators,  saw 
a man  near  him  raise  his  right  hand,  in  which 
ho  held  a small  pistol.  Captain  Palmer  struck 
down  his  arm,  and  seized  him  by  the  collar. 
The  man  immediately  slippe<l  the  pistol  into 
the  side-pocket  of  his  paletot.  On  inquiring,  it 
was  found  that  he  was  a jonrneyniaq  tailor. 
M’hen  arrested  ho  dropped  a piece  of  black  silk, 
in  wJiich  were  found  powder,  tliree  cajia,  and 
two  large  pieces  of  lead.  The  pistol  was  loaded 
and  cocked,  but  it  had  no  cap  on.  This  was, 
however,  found  opposite  the  pryicipal  entrance 
to  the  theatre,  by  two  yoimg  men,  after  the 
emperor  had  left,  llio  investigation  of  the 
afiair  left  it,  however,  doubtful  as  to  whctlier 
the  man  arrested  really  meant  to  take  tlie  life 
of  the  emperor. 

The  difficulties  between  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary remained  unsettled.  In  consequence  of 
the  disastrous  result  of  the  (iennan-Italian 
war,  the  Austrian  Uovemmont  showed  a dis- 

Eosition  to  grant  most  of  the  demands  of  the 
luDgarians,  but  no  full  agreement  had  been 
arrived  at  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when,  on  the 
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contrary,  the  army  reoi^auization  bill  produced 
a new  estrangement.  (See  IIusqa.rt.) 

Of  the  many  nationalities  inhabiting  Austria, 
none  was  more  satistie<l  with  the  policy  of  tho 
Austrian  Government  than  the  Poles  of  Galicia, 
An  outhu>'iik?tic  Pole,  Count  Goluchowski,  was 
(in  October)  apjwintcd  Governor-General  of 
Galicia,  and,  to  tho  great  delight  of  tho  Poles, 
tlie  Provincial  Diet  of  Galicia  was,  for  the  first 
time,  opened  in  the  Polish  language.  Tlio  Gov- 
ernment also  discontinued  the  publication  of 
the  official  papers,  published  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, in  Cnu'ow  and  Lemberg.  So  well  were 
the  Poles  pleased  with  this  policy,  that  many 
began  to  aream  and  talk  of  the  restoration  of 
Poland  under  an  Austrian  archduke.  But  wliilo 
highly  gratifSing  to  tho  Poles,  this  policy  greatly 
irritaUxi  the  KuthcDians,  another  Slavic  tribe  in 
Galicia  constituting  more  than  one-half  of  tho 
population  of  that  province,  tliough  the  Poles  are 
the  ruling  and  controlling  class.  The  sittings  of 
tho  Galician  Diet  were  froqncutly  tho  scene  of 
violent  discussions  between  the  two  races.  Tho 
Kutlicuians  w’ore  rirtually  placed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  Polish  control,  and,  notwith- 
standing their  violent  protestations,  had  tlieir 
schools  and  churclics  banded  over  to  Polish 
direction.  Tho  Poles,  delighting  in  being  able 
to  repay,  to  a certain  extent,  to  tlie  Ruthenians 
what  their  countrymen  in  Russia  suffered  at 
Russian  hands,  have  restricted  tho  use  of  the 
Rntbeuian  language  in  the  schools,  and,  in  an 
address  of  tho  Galician  Parliament  to  the  em- 
peror, asked  for  pennission  to  continue,  and  even 
go  further,  in  limiting  tho  same.  The  cause 
of  the  Ruthenians  is  espoused  with  great  zeal 
by  the  Ru«si.an  Government  and  people,  whoso 
disposition  toward  Austria  was  consequently 
any  thing  but  friendly. 

AZEGLIO,  Massimo  Taparklli,  Marquis 
D\  an  Italian  statesman,  author,  nud  artist, 
born  at  Turin  in  October,  1801 ; die<l  at  Turin, 
Janu.ary  1.5,  18*10.  IIo  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  Piedmont,  his 
tilher  liolding  a high  i>obition  under  tho  gov- 
ernment, ami  e<liting  the  conservative  paper 
VAmieo  (Tltaliu.  Young  Massimo  s|>cnt  his 
first  seven  years  in  Florence,  where  ho  learmxl 
pore  Italian  speech  and  manners.  In  1814,  his 
lather  being  appointed  ambassador  to  Rome, 
he  accompauie*!  him  thither,  and  there  con- 
tracted a lovo  for  tho  fine  arts;  but  his  study 
of  music  and  painting  was  interrupted  by  his 
father  procuring  him  an  appointment  in  a Pied- 
montese cavalry  regiment.  Hero  he  devoted 
all  his  leisure  with  such  intensity  to  scientific 
pursuits,  that  bo  brought  on  an  illness  which 
obliged  !nm  to  retire  from  tho  service.  After 
the  embiijwy  was  concluded,  ho  returned  to 
Turin  with  his  father,  and  there  entered  upon 
a course  of  severe  and  earnest  study ; and  be- 
coming satisfied  that  it  was  his  destiny  to  bo 
a painter,  succeeded  finally  in  obtaining  parental 
TOrmis^ion  to  return  to  Rome  and  lead  h!s  artist- 
life,  if  he  chose,  on  condition  that  ho  would  ex- 
pect for  his  full  support  no  more  than  the  pocket- 
Vou  Ti.— 4 


money  lie  would  receive  in  Turin;  and  a year 
had  scarcely  elnpseil  Iwfore  ho  had  made  him- 
self a name  in  Rome  as  an  artist.  After  a resi- 
dence of  eight  years  in  that  city,  during  which 
he  added  history  to  the  study  of  painting,  he 
returned  to  Turin,  and  on  tho  death  of  his 
father,  in  1830,  went  to  Milan  for  tlio  further 
prosecution  of  hU  art.  Hero  ho  formed  an  ac- 
naiutanco  with  Alessandro  Manzoni,  whose 
aughter  ho  marrieil,  and  from  this  time  began 
to  make  himself  known  in  literature,  his  novels 
Etiore  Fieramoico  (1633),  and  NicmIo  di  Lnpi 
(1841),  Jiaving  done  mucli  to  fire  the  national 
spirit  of  the  Italians.  The  latter  work  has 
been  praised  as  the  best  historical  novel  in  any 
language.  Tho  political  affairs  of  Italy  soon 
oecu|)ied  him  exclusively;  he  traversed  tho 
j)roYincesi,  cities,  and  villagofs  seeking  to  stir  up 
the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  to  conciliate  tho 
unhappy  party  divisions,  and  was  everywboro 
received  w'ith  rejoicing  and  acclamation.  While 
in  Florence  he  wrote  his  famous  Degli  TTUimi 
Ccui  di  Bomugna  ; in  which  ho  lashed  the  Pa- 
pal Government,  denounced  tho  vain  attempts 
at  insurrection,  and  proved  to  the  Italian 
j)rincc3  tho  necessity  of  a national  polic}". 
After  the  election  of  Pius  IX.  as  pope,  Azoglio 
returned  to  Rome,  and  to  his  influence  was  as- 
cribed tho  refonns  with  wliich  Pius  began  his 
government.  During  tJiis  time  ho  wrote  much 
on  public  questions,  and  gubsequontly  the  whole 
of  his  political  writings,  collected  in  one  vol- 
ume, appeared  at  Turin.  When  Charles  Al- 
bert, auer  the  ri.sing  of  Lombardy,  crossed  the 
Ticino,  jVzegUo  loft  Rome  with  tho  papal  troops 
destined  to  support  the  Italian  contest.  In  the 
battle  of  Vicenza,  where  he  cotrimanded  a le- 
gion, lie  was  severely  wounded  while  fighting 
at  tho  head  of  his  troops,  and  scarcely  was  ho 
recovered  when  with  Ids  pen  ho  courageously 
o]>posed  the  republican  party,  now'  intoxicated 
w'ith  victory.  Ilaving  fought  for  his  country, 
he  was  noiv  called  to  the  fur  more  difiicult  task 
of  shaping  the  policy  which  was  to  preserve 
life  aiiu  liberty  to  Pi^mont.  On  tho  opening 
of  tho  Sardinian  Parliament,  ho  was  chosen  a 
member  of  tho  Chamber  of  Deputic.*^  and  in 
1849  tho  young  king,  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  ap- 
pointed 1dm  President  of  the  Cabinet,  an  office 
he  undertook  solely  from  love  to  Ids  king  and 
hjs  coimtry.  On  the  one  hand,  treaties  were 
to  be  made  with  Austria,  and  on  the  other  the 
republican  elements  of  Piedmont — most  violent 
in  Genoa — were  to  bo  tranquiUize<l.  Azeglio 
succeeded  in  not  only  quelling  the  Genoese,  but 
in  persuading  his  countrymen  to  acquiesce  in 
tho  treaty  ratifying  the  defeat  of  Novara;  and 
by  skilfiilly  temporizing  with  the  enemies  of 
peace  without  and  witliiii,  ho  restored  the 
kingdom  to  security  and  quiet.  To  him  was 
duo  in  a great  measure  the  preservation  of  the 
only  constitution  of  tlio  many  granted  in  1848, 
and  his  Fabian  policy  was  the  only  real  Impe 
of  Italy.  Tho  press  remained  free  in  Pied- 
mont, and  tho  inviolability  of  political  asylum 
was  maintained.  Patriots  were  attracted  from 
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all  parts  of  tho  Peninsula  to  Turin,  and  that 
sontiment  of  national  unitj  created  which,  when 
Cavonr  camo  to  relieve  D’Azeglio,  was  made 
the  foundation  of  the  new  Italian  kingdom.  In 
November,  1852,  ho  left  the  cabinet,  and  for 
seven  years  remained  in  private  life.  In  March, 
1859,  ho  was  sent  to  England  on  a special  em- 
bassy, and  on  his  return  accepted  the  temporary 
presidency  of  the  Romagna;  undertook,  after 
the  peace  of  Yillafranca,  a confidential  mission 
to  England ; and  afterward  the  post  of  governor 
of  the  city  of  Milan.  lU-health,  love  of  art, 
t!»e  desire  for  tlio  retirement  and  pursuits  ac- 
cordant with  bis  tastes  and  habits,  and  some 
differences  of  opinion  witli  his  colleagues, 
caused  him  finally  to  withdraw  from  public 
life.  ITo  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  last  years 
In  that  pleasant  Tuscan  capital  winch  ho  loved 
so  well,  with  no  other  labor  to  employ  him 
but  the  preparation  of  his  memoirs,  which  he 
has  left  only  half  completed.  These  will,  no 
doubt,  add  greatly  to  the  riches  of  a literature 
already  opulent  in  autobiography,  and  will  form 
a precious  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
most  imi>ortAnt  events  of  our  time. 


The  immediate  cause  of  the  Marquis  d’Azeg- 
lio's  death  was  a fever  taken  by  remaining  too 
late  in  the  season  at  his  villa  near  Turin.  He 
aggravated  the  disorder,  after  returning  to  the 
city,  by  writing  constantly  on  his  memoirs,  but 
bis  ca.se  was  not  considered  alarming  until 
witliin  a week  before  his  death.  A few  days 
later  he  was  visited  by  the  Prince  of  Corignano 
and  the  Admiral  Persano,  whom  ho  recognized, 
^yltig,  ^^Tlianks,  thanks!  1 have  been  a faith- 
ful ser>'ant  to  tJje  house  of  Savoy.”  Others  of 
the  great  and  noble  from  every  part  of  Italy 
camo  to  take  leave  of  him,  and,  dthough  suf- 
fering acutely,  he  received  all  graciously,  and 
was  in  such  perfect  possession  of  liis  faculties 
as  to  be  able  to  speaa  to  each  in  the  dialect  of 
his  province. 

It  is  related  Uiat  one  morning,  shortly  before 
his  death,  ho  heard  the  rehearsal  of  music  for  a 
roa.ss  in  a chapel  near  his  bouse,  and  ol>served 
quietly : “ They  are  preparing  for  me  the  music 
of  the  mass;  very  well!  It  is  beautiful  and 
well  done.”  Among  his  latest  wonls  wore : 
**Aan  p<mo  far  nimU  per  V Italia!'''  (I  can 
do  notlxing  more  for  Italy). 
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BADEN,  a grand  duchy  in  Sonth  Germany. 
Grand  Duke  Friedrich,  born  September  9,  1820 ; 
succeeded  his  father  Leopold,  as  regent,  on  April 
24,  1852 ; assume<l  tlie  title  of  grand  duke  on 
Septemlxer  5,  IS.'jO.  Area,  1,712  square  miles; 
population  in  1804,  1,429,199  inhabitants  (of 
whom  933,470  were  Catholics;  472,258  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Evangelical  Church ; 25,203 
Jews).  The  capital,  Carlsrnhe,  had,  in  1800, 
80,307  inhabitants.  The  receipts  of  the  financial 
year  18G3-’C4  amounted  to  18,920,463  florins, 
and  the  expenditures  to  18,132,093  florins. 
The  army,  on  the  peace  footing,  is  7,908;  and 
on  the  war  footing,  18,402  men.  l1ie  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden  made  s|K*cial  efforts  to  avert  a 
civil  war  in  Gennony,  and  when  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful took  jjart,  witli  great  reluctance,  in  the 
war.  Baden  is  one  of  the  States  w hich  were 
not  to  fonn  jiart  of  the  North  German  Confed- 
eration, Imt  were  left  at  lil>erty  to  form  a South 
German  (Confederation.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
both  the  g«)vernment  and  a mxyority  of  the  two 
Chnmliers  expressed  a desire  to  be  received  into 
the  North  Gcnnan  Confederation. 

BADGER,  Hon.  Geokob  Edmcxd,  an  Ameri- 
can statesman,  born  at  Newborn,  N.  C.,  April 
13,  1796 ; died  at  Raleigh.  N.  C.,  May  1 1, 1800. 
Ho  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1818,  and 
studied  law  in  Raleigh,  whore  ho  early  became 
distinguished  for  solidity  and  strength  in  his 
profession.  In  1816  he  was  elected  to  the 
*State  Legislature,  and  devoted  the  next  four 
years  of  his  life  to  law  and  legislation.  From 
1820  to  1825  he  was  Judge  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina (Superior  (^ourt  at  lialeigh.  In  1840  ho 
was  a prominent  advocate  of  the  election  of 


General  Harrison  to  the  Presidency,  and  on 
the  accession  of  that  officer  to  the  cliair,  Mr. 
Badger  was  appoiute<l  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
On  the  death  of  President  Harrison,  and  the 
separation  of  Mr.  Tyler  from  the  Whig  narty, 
Mr.  Badger  resigned,  giving  the  veto  of  rrejd- 
dent  Tyler  on  the  aecx^nd  Bank  Bill  ai  his 
reason,  llie  Whigs  of  North  Carolina  re- 
wardetl  the  devotion  of  Badger  by  returning 
him  at  the  first  opportunity  to  the  Senate-  He 
was  elected  to  fill  a vacancy  in  1840,  and  in 
1848  rt4-lected  for  a full  term.  In  1853  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  nominated  him  as  a Judge  of  tlic 
United  States  Supremo  Court  but  the  Senate 
refused  to  confirm  the  nominaticui.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  office,  ho  retired  from 
public  life,  and  devoted  himself  W’holly  to  Ids 
profesynon.  In  February,  1861,  when  tlie 
proposiition  to  liold  a convention  for  the  pur- 
poj^j  of  seceding  from  tlie  Union  was  submit- 
ted to  the  woplc  of  his  State,  he  consented  to 
serve  ns  a Union  candidate  if  the  convention 
should  be  called.  Tlie  proposition  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  by  the  people ; but  when  in  May, 
1861,  the  convention  was  finally  called,  bo 
servc<l  in  it  as  a representative  from  Wake 
County.  lie  spoke  ably  in  defence  of  the 
Union,  and  after  the  ordinance  of  secession 
was  passed,  was  known  as  a mornl>cr  of  the 
Oonseiwative  party.  Mr.  Badger  was  a vigor- 
ous speaker,  but  writing  was  ever  irksome  to 
him.  I will  do  anything  toward  making  a 
B])eech,”  ho  would  say,  “ but  I cannot  write.” 
As  a lawyer  he  was  seldom  surpassed.  In  de- 
bate ho  excelled  in  the  precision  with  which 
he  could  draw  a nice  distinction.  He  was  pos- 
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86Med  of  a considerable  vein  of  wit  and  hnmor, 
which,  though  perhaps  dry  and  classical,  was 
always  effective,  and  the  debates  of  the  Senate 
proTe  that  he  was  a man  of  profound  research. 

BALL,  Rev.  Dteb,  M.  D.,  a Congregational 
clen^yinan  and  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  O.  F.  M., 
bom  at  West  Boylston,  Mass.,  June  8,  1796; 
died  at  Canton,  China,  March  27,  1866.  When 
he  was  six  years  of  age  his  family  removed  to 
Shuteebury,  Mass.,  and  during  a revival  of  re- 
ligion at  Hadley,  where  he  was  temporarily  re- 
siding. he  became  hopefully  converted  at  the 
atre  of  nineteen.  Uis  studies  preparatory  to 
the  college  course  were  pursn^,  in  part,  at 
Phillips  Academy,  and  after  two  years  at  Yale 
College  bo  was  obliged  to  go  i^uth  for  his 
henlth.  For  a time  he  was  tutor  in  a private 
family,  near  Charleston,  8,  0.,  and  his  colle- 
giate education  was  not  completed  till  1826, 
when  he  graduated  at  Union  Collep.  In  1827 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy  Mills,  of  Now 
Haven,  Connecticut.  Ho  pursued  theological 
studies  for  a time  at  New  Haven,  and  after- 
ward at  Andover,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1828,  bat  was  not  ordained  until  1831,  at 
Sliutesbary.  In  1829  he  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing a private  school  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida; 
and  in  1833  he  was  appointed  an  agent  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Sewiety,  to  labor  in  that 
State.  At  this  time,  and  daring  the  whole  of 
hU  ministry  South,  ho  was  much  engaged  iu 
labors  for  the  good  of  the  colored  population. 
Wo  next  find  him  teaching  in  an  academy  in 
Charleston,  8.  G.  In  1835,  1836,  and  1837, 
in  addition  to  other  engagements,  he  pursued 
the  study  of  mediciuc,  with  reference  to 
foreign  missionary  work,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  from  the  medical  institution  in 
Charleston. 

Dr.  Ball  Is  said  to  hove  been  very  popular 
and  much  l>eloved  at  the  South,  so  that  he  was 
often  urged  to  remaiu,  and  engage  in  evangelis- 
tic labors  among  the  colored  population.  He 
was  also  eminently  successful  in  teaching,  and 
his  financial  prospects  in  liis  school  wore  most 
promising,  wnon  ho  loft  it  for  labors  as  a mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board  in  the  far  Ea«it. 
After  coming  North  to  go  abroad,  he  was  de- 
tained a year  in  consequence  of  the  commercial 
crisis  of  tiiat  perio<l,  and  during  this  time  did 
something  toward  the  acquisition  of  the  Chi- 
nes language.  Ho  saile<l,  with  his  family  and 
with  aeveraJ  otlier  missionaries,  from  Boston, 
May  25,  1838,  and  arrived  at  Singapore  on  the 
17th  of  September  following.  For  something 
less  than  two  years  ho  was  stationed  at  Singa- 
pore, “teaching,  preaching,  healing  tlie  sick, 
and  snperintending  the  printiug  of  Chinese 
books.”  fn  Jane,  1841,  he  wont  to  Macao,  for 
a tefiiporary  change,  on  account  of  the  ill- 
health  of  Mrs.  Ball,  and  was  providentially  Icnl 
to  remain  there  until  April,  1843,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Hong  Kong.  On  the  6th  of  June, 
1844,  bo  was  (^ed  to  deep  affiiction  by  the 
death  of  his  excellent  wife.  In  1845  he  re- 
moved to  Canton,  and  on  the  26th  of  February, 


1846,  ho  was  again  marrie<l,  to  Miss  Isabella 
Robertson,  from  Scotland,  then  engaged  in 
missionary  labors  at  Canton,  who  was  his 
companion  for  the  remainder  of  hia  life,  and 
snmves  him.  His  medical  services  here  were 
of  great  assistance  in  conciliating  the  people. 
Ho  taught  a small  school  of  boys,  and  contin- 
ued the  snporintendcncc  of  printing  hooks  and 
tracts  in  Ohinoso,  while  his  “Almanac  ” was  for 
many  years  a most  acceptable  publication.  Tak- 
ing a few  medicines  and  tracts,  ho  would  mingle 
with  the  people,  first  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  on  tlio  ferries,  and  then  exteudiug  his  risits 
to  the  villages  and  markets.  In  this  way  lie 
became  widely  known  and  re.‘mectod. 

In  February,  1854,  Dr.  Ball  sailed,  with  his 
family,  for  a visit  to  the  United  States,  and  was 
absent  from  China  until  March  28,  1857,  when 
he  reached  Macao  on  his  return.  His  constitu- 
tion w'ns  already  much  broken,  and  ho  was  ever 
after  infirm,  and  suffered  much  from  pain  os 
well  as  weakness;  but  it  was  his  choice  to 
spend  his  declining  years  in  the  land  of  his 
adoption,  wlicre  two  of  Ids  danghters,  also,  en- 
gagcnl  in  the  missionary  work;  and  while  in- 
finnities  multiplied  and  pressed  npon  him,  he 
still  did  what  he  could.  During  the  last  seven 
ears  of  liis  life,  when  not  actually  confined  to 
is  conch,  he  would  slowly  work  his  way  down- 
stairs, totter  out  to  his  little  chapel,  which 
opened  on  the  street,  and  there,  seated  in  his 
arm-chair,  would  distribute  tracts  and  address 
a few  woi^s  to  the  passers-by,  working  accord- 
ing to  his  strength.  Few  have  carried  into 
the  missionary  field  more  energy  and  devotion 
to  the  work  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

BANKS.  The  first  bank  under  the  present 
law  authorizing  the  establishment  of  National 
Banks  in  the  United  States,  was  oi^nized  in 
June,  1863.  At  the  close  of  1866  tlio  number 
in  active  operation  exceeded  sixteen  liundrcil, 
with  an  aggregate  paid-np  capital  of  over  four 
hundred  millions,  owned  by  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  stockholders.  Tlie  system  has 
won  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  has  fur- 
nished thus  far  a currency  of  uniform  value  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  suporscdc<i  all 
existing  State  banking  institutions,  and  places 
the  entire  control  of  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  hands  of  the  Ftnleral  Government. 
It  has  also  prove<l,  during  its  short  existence,  to 
be  a most  important  auxiliary  in  the  financial 
Oj>erationa  of  the  Treasury  Department.  For 
f/i/rrrncy,  Jie^emjAion,  etc,^  Finances  U.  S. 
The  increa.se  of  national  bank  circulation  in  the 
United  States  h.*is  boon  as  follows : 

The  naOonal  bank  cirrulation,  April,  ISUT,  w»8  $291,000,000 
Loftal  tenders  and  Bmall  curreDcy 405^000,000 


Tout  April,  IPOT |89ft.000,000 

Deduct,  on  band  in  Uie  banks 128,000,000 


Not  drcolatioD.  April,  l!*^. $578,000,000 

Bonk  circulalloD,  United  Stales, 

January.  1S82,  vras $1S8,000,000 

Dednct,  on  hand  In  bank# 25,000,000 

^ ^ $15«, 000,0(10 


Increase  In  Atc  j-ears . 


$415,000,000 
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BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Thero  were,  on  the  1st  Jnnunry,  1667,  1,644  tions  was,  at  the  same  time,  $486,258,464.  The 
banks  existing  nndcr  tlie  National  Bank  Act  of  nnniber  in  carli  State,  with  the  relative  capital, 
the  United  States ; also,  297  nnder  State  laws,  is  represented  in  the  following  tabnlar  state- 
The  combined  cajiital  of  these  1,941  institn-  ment: 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

1 NanonaL  Baxxa 

SraTB  Bana. 

Toraxj. 

No.«f 

Buka 

1 Capital. 

1 Ko.ef 
1 banks. 

1 CaptUl. 

Kaof 

Iteks. 

1 Tatal  O^hsL 

Maine 

61 

! |9.<V;A.OOO 

i S 

; 8745,000 

(IB 

$9.'«1,000 

New  Hampshire. 

8» 

4,78B,UOO 

1 1< 

1,147.000 

55 

5,^000 

Vermont 

89 

6.460,000 

9 

1 TBKOOO 

48 

7JDS,0M> 

SU7  1 

907 

Rhode  Island 

02 

' 80.6AI.4MO 

W 

1 

84 

2^020450 

Conueetlcut 

82  1 

. 8 , 

1.976900 

90 

S646U90 

New  York. 

804  > 

11B.8.M.M1 

: :»  1 

1 15,446.477 

&46 

18148M1S 

New  Jersey 

.M  1 

1I.288.8B0 

16 

240(kl25 

70 

ia48\4ni 

Pennsylranla 

801  ' 

49.100,765 

18  1 

1 1,982400 

914 

Bl.088,065 

Delaware 

1 

1.42MKS 

B 

7M.O00 

16 

2403,165 

Marrland  

82 

12.610.802 

7 1 

8,455,05s 

89 

15,085,860 

District  of  Colonibia 

B 

1.850,000 

8 

579,000 

7 

1.989,000 

18  . 

Weet  VintinlL 

1 IB 

8416,400 

» 

444,400 

13 

8,700,i»00 

547, 7.V) 
500,00*) 

' 9 

8 

noo^ooo 

Alabama 

i * 

NM.OUO 

8 

1,000,000 

5 

1400.0BO 

LooiKlana 

i * 

l.soo.ouo 

; 7 

e,2T].4O0 

10  ' 

11,071.308 

> 4 

Ohio. 

! 186 

8l.Mtl,70d 

B 

1,187400 

141 

98448.800 

Indiana 

71 

12,769,416 

1 16 

«A\400 

47 

18.407,416 

Illluoia,. 

S2 

11.680,000 

8 

MVKW 

bB  1 

18.18^000 

Wlsconain. 

87 

; 8,98.\0O0 

16 

586,000 

56 

M7i;ooo 

45 

Mlnnetiota. 

IB 

1,660,000 

9 

100,000 

17 

1,760400 

Missouri 

16 

7,4^84U0 

is 

8,9^'^ 

81 

10.466490 

Kentucky 

IB 

8,S40,0O0 

40 

18,140425 

55 

154«046B 

TcnneeetMX 

11 

1,750.0*W 

8 

800,000 

14 

8.1160,0(10 

8 

850,000 

8 

CalUbmia. I 

1 

^000.000  1 

1 

5.000,000 

TotaK  United  States 

l.f44 

1419,779,789  > 

S97  1 

♦86.47N725  1 

1.941  < 

64H14K.464. 

The  following  table  is  an  abstract  of  qnartcriy  reports  of  the  National  Banking  Associations 
of  the  United  States,  showing  their  condition  April,  July,  and  October,  1866,  and  January,  1867 : 


Loan*  tod  dUcounU 

Orerdrtftt 

Bral  MUto,  rte. 

Expeofie  accooot 

Pr^lunu 

i'aih  iumfl 

Due  from  Qttkintl  btnki 

Dae  Ihiin  other  tMUike. 

Boade  for  circuUtioo. 

Other  United  (tUtes  bonde 

Bllle  of  other  btoiu 

Specie 

Liwfal  monejr 

8tockii,  bonds,  tod  moii^M.. 


AifgrcgiU* ♦1.442,407,781 


LuBitiTtta. 

Capital  stock  pthl  In 

Kurnlus  ftiod. 

Xsaonal  btnk*Dotes 

8tate  bank-notes 

Indlvidaal  d«|KMits 

rnlUnl  States  deposits 

To  United  States  disborslnK  oillocrB... 

Dirldsnds  unpaid 

Due  to  nation^  banka..... 

Due  other  banka  and  bankers.... 

Prtiflts 

Other  thfina 


Atrgwgates ' ♦l,442.40i788 


i April,  ISiCA 

July,  IS66. 

October,  1S66 

January,  1367. 

$d25.9V>416 

8,i2.\009 

]5.sOA,&64 

4,927.599 

2,23».516 

105.490,619 

S7.564429 

16,6*«2445 

815.^S0^ 

125,6a.\7M 

1N279.316 

16.e54.^si 

193448,749 

17479,783 

854S21 6,206 
2,111.^7 
16726.538 
8,080,489 
2.893.S62 
96.on.164 
96.602.488 
18.9f*2,227 
826438,850 
181.152^ 
17.366729 
12,627.016 
201.40\358 
17465,911 

♦601,983,303 

2.00^6»S 

17.122,117 

62V\875 

9.4tHl,.-i01 

106«T66IT 

1OT407.H53 

12,186549 

831,706200 

94454.150 

17,487.699 

6170,085 

9flft.TTO.64X 

16‘«*7,490 

1606411493 

16861.188 
9L795428 
2,s5&9l5 
10148Q,9M 
92.492,446 
12.931.445 
889.leO.TOO 
e>v»460fl0 
26831,796 
16S84.978 
1 >651 1,997 
15,079,788 

(1,442.407.781 

♦1,476241,378 

♦142.\496955 

♦1406446245 

|409.2784’U 

44,6M.‘*10 

843,^238 

iM,'<»0,w6S 

5»l.8>t8.241 

99,150,729 

i461,7*H 

69,067,501 

91,641,641 

80464,492 

♦416170.406 

60.15t,991 

267.7M-67H 

9.90108N 

688.29*1.265 

8606MS5 

6006'<^1 

♦416273,969 

B6MB.277 

2^,129.553 

9.746095 

568416570 

80.490.M9 

2,979,955 

♦419.rr».789 

59467428 

291.096994 

6961.4B9 

555.179,944 

97.226668 

8475485 

^'496726 

8.\94A,r>66 

99,895.526 

40,494 

ii*i^’l,95T 

969M.493 

82,Sel8423 

^*755^ 

94492.614 

96867494 

(1,442.404.783 

♦ 1,476151.^74 

(1, aA4aa.su 

♦140644S.245 

Digitized  by  Google  , 
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Tib  Europeak  Baitk  MoyK^ncrr  or  Tim 
Tear  1866. — La  Finance  e^timatca  that  the 
0obacnption.a  in  France,  in  1866,  amonntod  to 

28.000. 000  atorling  for  foreign  loans  and  rail- 
way atlvanccs,  12.000,000  more  for  advances 
by  the  societies  of  CrCnlit  Foucier  for  tlie  im- 
provement of  real  property — and  a further 

12.000. 000  for  debentures  and  shares  in  French 
railway  and  other  companies : in  all,  therefore, 
a total  subscription  and  contribnrion  of  62,000,- 
000  sterling,  equal  to  1,300,000,000  in  francs. 

In  1866,  tlie  rates  of  discount  at  the  principal 
monetary  centres  of  Europe  were  as  follows : 

At  Amsterdam,  the  year  1866  opened  with  a 6 
per  cent,  discount  rate.  In  the  2d  week  of  the 
year  there  was  an  advance  to  6^  per  cent.,  hut  in 
the  8tb  week  there  was  a foil  to  6,  and  in  the 
lltb  to  5|.  In  the  18th  week,  the  rate  went  to 
6,  and  in  the  1 9tb  to  G}.  In  the  27th  week  of  tho 
year,  it  (briber  advanced  to  7,  sinking,  how- 
ever, to  ^ in  the  32d,  6 in  tho  33d,  in  tho 
d9tij,  5 in  the  43d,  and  4\  in  the  51st  week. 

Berlin  commenced  1866  with  a discount  rate 
of  7 per  cent,  which  sank  to  6 in  the  8th  week, 
advancing,  however,  to  7 in  the  16th  week,  jincl 
to  9 in  the  19th  week.  In  the  29th  week^  there 
was  a fall  to  7,  in  tho  30th  week  to  6,  in  the 
S2d  week  to  5,  in  the  44th  week  to  4|,  and  in 
the  61st  week  to  4. 

At  Bruxelles,  there  were  very  few  fluctua- 
tions. Tliey  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 
cotnmencciucDt  of  the  year,  6 per  cent.,  9th 
reek,  4;  20th  week,  6;  22d  week,  6;  33d 
week,  4 ; and  38th  week,  8. 

At  Frankfort,  the  rather  more  numerous  fluc- 
tuations were : commencement  of  the  year,  6 


per  cent ; 2d  week,  7 ; 8d  week,  5^ ; 4th  week, 
5;  7th  week,  4i;  10th  week,  4;  12th  week, 
4^;  16th  week,  6;  19th  week,  6;  20th  week, 
7;  26tb  week,  6;  33d  week,  5;  84tli  week,  4; 
41st  week,  4J ; and  46th  week,  3|. 

At  Damburg,  there  were  no  fewer  tlian 
thirty-one  changes  in  the  rate  of  discount  dur- 
ing the  post  year.  In  the  1st  quarter,  the  fluc- 
tuations were  from  4^  to  7 per  cent. ; in  the 
2d  quarter,  from  to  8^ ; in  tho  3d  Quarter, 
from  8^  to  6^ ; and  in  tho  4tb  quarter,  from  3^ 
to4i. 

At  London,  the  year  opened  with  a discount 
rate  of  8 per  cent.,  which  fell  to  7 in  the  8th, 
and  to  6 in  tho  11th  week  of  the  year.  In  the 
18th  week,  the  rate  rose  to  7;  in  the  19th 
week  to  9 ; and  in  the  20th  week  to  10.  This 
rate  continued  to  tho  S3d  week,  when  it  sunk 
to  8,  declining  further  to  7 in  the  34th  week, 
G in  the  S5th  week,  and  5 in  tlie  3Cth  week. 
It  afterwards  fell  to  4|  in  the  39th  week,  4 in 
the  45th  week,  and  3^  in  the  51st  week. 

At  Paris,  dUconnt  was  kept  within  very  mod- 
erate bounds  in  1866,  tho  year  commencing  with 
6 per  cent.,  from  which  there  was  a fall  to  4|  in 
the  7th  week,  4 in  the  8th  week,  3^  in  tho  12tb 
week,  4 in  the  19th  week,  8^  in  the  SOtli  week, 
and  3 in  tho  35th  week. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  calls  made  by  the 
Cornwall  and  Devon  Mines  from  1802  to  1866 
amounted  to  £1,828,427;  the  diridends  during 
tlie  same  perio<l  amounted  to  £751,713.  Tho 
year  1864  stands  foremost  in  the  list  of  calls  for 
npwords  of  £400,000,  and  during  that  year  the 
dividends  roacliod  £174,007.  In  1865  the  calls 
were  £331,881,  and  the  dividends  £90,596. 


BAKK  or  nUNCK.  FBOH  INI  TO  18M.>TWE>nT-rTVE  HUNCS  ^ X.-LIABILmCS. 


DATES. 

Clirnlatiea. 

BwA  pMt  Bllh. 

Drpotitfc 

Olbcr  LUbUlUM. 

Total  liaUllttM. 

l<^_AprU  

£2^1*00.000 

£000,000 

£SPC0.fHJ0 

£0.830,000 

£47,790,000 

“ Dv«rTnb«r 

2S,«»0.<XNJ 

870,000 

10,130.000 

10,820,000 

49.450.000 

ISSS— April 

as.-^To.^io 

SSO.UO0 

12.490,fl00 

».2.*i0.000 

KS,990.000 

•*  IM-ember  

81,2C0,W«) 

4Uf>,000 

ll,0si*.000 

O.S-HJ.OOO 

52.120,000 

April 

81,000,000 

4Gi),000 

10.2fi0.fi0t> 

0.2.‘U),000 

rrf>.970.000 

*•  Ik-«UJbrr 

HO.2fHt.OOt) 

800.000 

s,r.oo.ooo 

10,170.000 

49,280, <X»0 

l^O-ApKl  

ao.H9o.ooo 

S4f),000 

7JW0.000 

9.910.(M» 

47.S70.000 

**  )>«reabvr  

S9,6iKI,UOO 

800.000 

9.210,000 

lft,lU*,000 

49.870,000 



8I,4.*Hi,uOO 

270.*W0 

10,400,0'to 

9,740, IK)0 

M,92(\000 

**  Umaber 

SOIt.OOO 

11.4M,tJ<H) 

9,750,01*0 

56,0S0,OO0 

l9«>-AprU 

21**t.lMX> 

in.riOit.iW) 

9.ftK*,000 

M.260,000 

* D«c«mbcr 

&IO.INH.* 

9.7IO,(MM) 

46,510,000 

ASSETS  OF  THE  B.VXK  OF  FRANCE,  FROM  U»1  TO  IMA 


DATES. 

1 

Coil  and  Bsllloo. 

DboMtata 

.idvaacM  an  logota^ 

1 

Advnm  ofl  rnblle, 

I Stocia 

AdTUOM  90 
Slkam*. 

1^— April 

£1.M20,000 

£1«n220,000 

£l,72<i.fH>0 

£1,060,000 

£2,090,000 

*•  Jl^atMT  

i2jno,t>w 

^l>0,f)00 

T'Ht.lHK) 

9SO.O00 

1,800,000 

l<«-.Ipril 

16.630.01)0 

22,.V.O,0OO 

480.000 

^700,000 

2,860,000 

“ l>«vmber 

12,70O,fHH) 

22,790.000 

24l*,f*00 

$,730,000 

IS«-Aprtl  

l.\o«n.noo 

20,190,000 

87't.OOO 

8.810.0O0 

$.200,000 

- Di-«cmWr 

^52l  1,000 

94,510,000  ' 

52O.fNi0 

2,030,000 

8.1 10,1)00 

1«*4-Aprfi» 

8,760,000 

95,740.000 

5-?O.tN)0 

1,260.000 

" Umfiaber  

18,l00,f*00 

89^70000  1 

9^»,UOO 

980,000 

1.770,000 

I«J5-Ap.ll i 

18,190,000 

90.810,000 

IMO.OOO 

1,910,000 

~ • Dmrmber . 

17,580,000 

95,510,000 

980,fM) 

800,000  1 

1,960,000 

l-W-April 

90,190,000 

98,960.000  1 

700.000 

670.000  1 

2,000,000 

* D(<«ffib«r 

27,170.000 

24,810,000 

KtsO.OOO 

2.580, f*00 

• Om  tt  tB*  «xtrMrdlaa(7  faatinii  of  lAii  cili!Ut  b tb«  np4il  tocwMi  la  tntnt  of  mib  and  bnlUoa  fron  1M4  to  INC. 
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BAPTISTS. 


B.\PTISTS.  I.  Regplab  BApnsm — Tho 
Bapti$t  Almanac  for  1867  jrivos  tl»o  following 
statistics  of  regular  Baptists”  in  the  United 
States  ami  in  tho  British  iK>s.>^98ions  of  North 
America: 


STATES. 

4 

= ' 
fl 

t 

3 

A 

a 

a 

B 

1 

Alabama,  1S60. 

20  1 

; 808 

61,219 

.\rkanM9,  1860 

, 16  1 

321 

11,341 

California. 

1 3 ' 

4.^ 

1.854 

Connecticut 

7 

1 114 

17,813 

Delaware 

5 

639 

District  of  Columbia 

1 6 

1,229 

Florida,  1860 

6 

' 154 

' 0,4s8 

Georgia,  1880  j 

I 88 

1 904 

84,567 

UUnoia 1 

1 30 

■ 371 

1 86,591 

Indiana ..,.1 

1 81  1 

1 4^)0 

j 26,731 

1 

Iowa I 

! sro 

1 13,3^ 

Kansas | 

4 

' 46 

! 1,119 

Kentucky ' 

' 47 

' 944 

81,631 

J^onisiau'a 

10 

200 

10,264 

Mmne 

13 

273 

19,677 

Maryland 

1 

85 

4,  .545 

Massachusetts ' 

14  1 

1 261  ' 

35,760 

Michigan  ' 

18  ! 

1 237 

14,641 

Minnesota. 

6 1 

1 113 

8,r*86 

Mississippi,  1860 

23  1 

. 60S 

41.610 

Missoun,  1«80 

, S7  1 

: 740 

1 4-4,877 

Nebraska  ' 

1 

1 

' 270 

New  Hampshire 

! 84 

! 7,718 

Sew  Jersey 1 

! 6 ! 

‘ 126 

! 19,119 

Sew  Mexico,  1864. I 

1 

49 

tierman  k Dutch  churches 

in  the  United  States... 

2 

‘ 76 

8,245 

.Swedish  churches  in  the 

United  States 

1 

I 13 

' 600 

Welsh  churches  in  the 

United  States 

3 

84 

' 1,40) 

New  York 

45 

1 Paii 

89,197 

North  Carolina,  I860 

27 

; 606 

j 60,533 

Ohio 

c 30 

4>4 

1 82,5<.>4 

Oregon  

4 

' 41 

i 1,330 

PennsTlvania  1 

1 18 

! 421 

1 42,680 

Rhode  Island ' 

; 3 j 

M 

6,40-S 

.South  Carolina,  1860 1 

H ! 

' 478 

62,984 

Tennessee,  IfxIO | 

24 

j 663 

Texas,  l-*60 | 

1 23 

' 4.'j6 

19,089 

Vermont 

7 

1 107 

7,690 

Virginia,  1860 j 

») 

66H 

104,014 

West  V irginia,  1860 1 

7 

103  ' 

4,874 

Wisconsin 

14  1 

163 

8,337 

Total  in  the  U.  States.  | 

605  1 

12,675  1 

l,043,iUl 

Nova  .^cotia 1 

8 ' 

156  ' 

1.5,<!25 

New  Brunswick ! 

3 i 

US  1 

8.915 

Canada j 

10 

‘•■Jl 

14,767 

West  India  Islands ' 

1 

4 ' 

3'«)  1 

40,000 

Grand  total  N.  America' 

i;-i4  1 

13,470  , 

1,123,148 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Benevolent 
Associations  t<K>k  place,  in  1866,  in  Boston. 
Tho  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  societies  uud  of  their  present  con- 
dition : 

1.  American  BapUH  Miciionary  Union 
(established  in  1814). — KeceipU  $175,354.82; 
expenditures,  $178,484.57 ; bulauoe  in  trejisnry, 
$1,809.75.  There  Wivs  also  expended  from  the 
Jubilee  Fund  $15,758.78,  making  the  total  pay- 


ment $189,241.35.  Missions  reported  tho  pre- 
ctnling  year,  20.  Two  were  transferred  to  the 
Homo  Mission  Society,  and  one  received  from 
the  Pablicatlon  Society,  making  present  num* 
her,  19.  In  the  A.siatic  missions  are  15  sta- 
tions where  American  missionai'ies  reside,  and 
about  400  out-stations;  in  tho  Europeau  luLi- 
sions,  including  France,  Germany,  and  Sweden, 
at  tho  end  of  1864,  there  were  reported  not  fur 
from  1,300  stations  and  out-stations,  and  tlie 
number  is  constantly  increasing.  American 
missionaries  coniK*cted  witli  the  Asiatic  mis- 
sions, including  tliose  at  present  in  this  coun- 
try, in  all  83:  mules,  40;  females,  43.  Native 
preachers  and  assistants,  not  far  from  600 ; of 
wliom  50  arc  ordained.  In  Europe,  preachers 
and  a.ssistants,  not  far  from  200.  Whole  number 
baptized  in  1804,  in  Europe,  1,911 ; in  Asia,  761 ; 
total,  2,672.  Members  at  the  close  of  1864,  not 
far  from  36,000,  leaving  out  about  half  of  the 
Toungoo  churches  previously  reckoned,  and  tlie 
Rangoon  Sgan  Karen  Association,  from  which 
no  return  had  be<“n  receive<l.  The  President 
of  the  Society  is  Hon.  Ira  Harris,  New  York. 
On  motion  of  the  committee  on  tinance,  it  was 
resolved  to  raise  $200,000  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  tlie  coming  year.  This  was  rendered  neces- 
sary on  tho  nssnmption  by  tho  Union  of  the 
Bwodisli  mission.  The  report  of  tho  committee 
on  European  missions  recommended  that  tho 
full  amount  of  $8,000  be  appropriaUHl  for  the 
purpose  of  building  and  nmiutaiuing  chai>eU  in 
Sw^en,  Germany,  and  France.  The  report 
was  adopted. 

2.  American  Baptist  Publication  Society 
(established  in  1824).  Total  receipts  for  tho 
ycjir,  $173,321.47;  expenditures,  $169,678.79; 
balance  in  treasury,  $3,642.68.  There  have 
l>oen  fifly-two  now  publications  IssuchI  during 
the  year.  Including  the  annual  report  and  AU 
majuic^  the  aggregate  number  of  copies  of  new 
publications  issned  daring  tho  year  is  69,175. 
Ihe  new  editions  of  former  publications  are  as 
follows;  of  books,  227,000  copies;  of  tracts, 
223,000.  Tho  total  issues  for  the  year  have 
been,  of  books,  tracts,  etc,,  619,175  copies, 
equal  to38,7G4,0l7  18mo  pages ; Young  Bcaj>er^ 
1,624,000  copies;  Kational  BaptUt^  264,950 
copies;  making  a total  of  2.408,125  copies. 
This  exceeds  the  issues  of  hist  year  by  20,- 
939,167  pages.  Tho  Society  has  printed,  of 
hooks,  tracts,  and  periodicals,  since  its  organi- 
zation, 23,112,259  copies,  containing  matter 
equal  to  651,976,754  pages  in  18mo.  Forty- 
eight  colporteurs  have  been  in  commUrion  dur- 
ing the  year. 

3.  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  SocUiy 
(established  in  1832). — Receipts  for  tho  vear, 
$137,810.16;  expenditures,  $135,822.00 ;' bal- 
ance in  treasury,  $1,908.40.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  missionaries  and  sixty-two  assistants 
have  been  under  appointments  since  the  lat^i 
anniversary.  One  hundred  and  eighty-lw.o  of 
tiiU  number  were  new  appointments.  They 
have  labored  in  thirty-seven  Stales  and  Terri- 
tories. There  has  been  received  for  tlie  freed- 
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men^s  fund  tho  sum  of  $21,386.21^  and  $40,000 
appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  for 
which  tho  fitnd  is  intended.  Twenty-five  white 
.and  ten  colored,  with  sixty-tw’o  assistant  mis- 
sionaries, arc  laboring  among  the  freedrnen  under 
the  dire<  tion  of  the  Society.  The  Society  adopt- 
ed a resolntion  instructing  the  Executive  Board 
to  continno  their  work  among  the  froedmen 
n.dng  every  facility  in  their  power,  and  to  give 
^uch  religious  instruction  to  colored  preachers 
as  might  be  deemed  consistent  with  discretion. 

4.  Am^rif^an  and  Fortign  Bible  Hoeiety. — 
The  receii)ts  of  the  treasury  fh>m  all  sources, 
including  small  balance  on  hand  at  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  year,  amount  to  $40,896.40. 
Books  printed  from  their  own  stereotype  plates, 
by  direct  imrebase,  and  by  donations  to  tljo  So- 
ciety from  other  sources,  full  and  parts  of  Scrip- 
tures, 21,286.  Books  issued  from  the  dejjosi- 
tory,  26.370;  gratuitously,  for  the  army,  navy, 
for  freedrnen,  to  poor  churches,  Sunday-schools, 
State  prisons,  etc.,  22,165  copies.  TIio  cora- 
tnittee  to  whom  was  referred  the  question  of 
union  with  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
So<*iety,  reported  that  they  found  diflionlties  in 
the  way,  and  referred  the  subject  back  to  tho 
Hoard,  with  a recommendation  for  a general 
inference.  After  considerable  disensdon,  tho 
subject  was  indefinitely  postponed.  The  com- 
jnittee  of  five,  to  whom  was  referred  the  ques- 
tion of  uniting  with  tho  Bible  Union,  reported 
that  it  was  both  desirable  and  practicable,  and 
such  a union  should  take  place;  but  on  taking 
a vote,  the  proposed  resolution  in  favor  of  a 
iraion  of  the  two  societies  was  defeated. 

6.  Ameriean  Bajiiiet  Free  M'mion  Society 
(established  in  1843). — The  twenty-second  an- 
niversary of  this  Society  was  held  at  Chicago, 
III..  Hay  80,  81,  1866.  Receipts  for  tho  year, 
$26,042.30;  expenditures,  $25,212.21 ; balance, 
$831.09.  The  Board  has  flourishing  missions 
in  Juf>an,  Rangoon,  and  Basscin,  Biinnnh. 
Number  of  laborers  among  tho  freodmen  in  the 
Southern  States,  twenty-nine. 

6.  The  American  BaptUt  Histe^rical  Society 
(established  in  1853),  had  added  during  the  last 
year  620  volumes ; cash  receipts,  $399.45.  Tho 
library  now  comprises  2,590  volumes,  and 
11.000  pamphlets,  besides  lOO  volumes  of  por- 
traits, views  of  llaptist  e<lifices,  and  historical 
manuscripts. 

7.  The  French  Bcgular  Bnptiet  Miteionnry 
Society  f established  In  1863)  labors  among  tljo 
French  in  Canada  and  tho  United  States,  hy 
means  of  pastors,  evangelists,  the  press,  and  tlie 
training  of  young  men  for  tlio  missionary  work, 
and  it  now  sustains  two  missionaries. 

The  Southern  Ba^st  Convention  mot  in 
May,  at  RnsscUville,  Ky.  It  was  tho  general 
opinion  of  this  body  that  there  should  bo  no 
fusion  between  tlio  societies  of  tho  Northern 
.and  the  Southern  Baptists  |^hut  that  the  Foreign 
and  the  Domestic  Mission  Boards  of  tho  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention  should  continue  their  ex- 
igence as  heretofore.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
w.arthc  Foreign  Board  had  about  tldrty-five  mis- 


sionaries in  the  field.  This  number  was  great- 
ly reduced  in  consequence  of  tho  difficulty  of 
tmnsmittiDg  funds  during  the  war,  but  tho  work 
was  not  abandoned,  and  it  was  resolveil  by  tho 
convention  to  continue  it  with  new  zeal.  The 
Domestic  MiSvrion  Board,  located  in  Clarion, 
Ala.,  kept  in  the  field  through  tho  war  more 
than  one  hundred  missionaries,  and  now  they 
propose,  with  new  vigor,  to  prosecute  their 
work. 

Tho  colored  Baptist  churches  in  tho  South- 
ern States  organized  a number  of  separate 
as.<5ociations,  which  put  themselves  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Northern  societies.  Colored 
churches  of  nearly  all  the  States  were  repre- 
K'nted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ‘‘Amer- 
ican Baptist  (African)  Missionary  Convention,” 
which  in  August  met  in  Richmond.  'Flio  con- 
vention thanked  the  Northern  societies  for  the 
aid  given  them,  and  earnestly  asked  the  con- 
tinuance of  tlieir  cooperation  in  the  future. 

A convention  of  the  Bai)tists  and  “ Disciples  ” 
(Campbcllitcs)  of  Virginia  met  at  Richmond, 
on  April  24th,  and  continued  in  session  until 
tho  27th,  for  the  purjmse  of  discussing  the  fea- 
sibility of  a union.  Its  meetings  were  strictly 
private.  At  the  close  of  the  convention  it  was 
resolved,  at  least  for  tho  present,  not  to  pul>- 
lish  its  minutes;  but  Dr.  W.  F.  Broaddus 
and  Elder  J.  W,  Goss  were  requested  to  pre- 
pare and  ]mbHsh,  over  their  own  signatures,  a 
brief  address  to  tho  Baptists  and  Diwiples  of 
Virginia,  setting  forth  tho  results  of  the  con- 
ference. Most  of  tho  Baptist  pa;>er8  were  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  tho  holding  of  tlio  con- 
ference, and  after  the  imhllcution  of  tlio  ad- 
dress by  the  committee,  the  opinion  generally 
rcvailed  that  no  result  could  for  tho  present 
0 expectcil. 

II.  Fhek-Will  Bapttsts. — This  denomination 
has  a Biblical  school  at  New  Hampton,  N.  II.; 
colleges  at  Hillwlale,  Mich.,  I.ewston,  Maine 
(“Bates  College  ”),  and  Wasinga,  Minnesota 
(“Northwestern  College”).  Tlie  “ Free-will 
Baptist  Printing  Establishment,”  at  Dover, 
N.  II.,  publishes  a Quarterly  Jleriev^  the 
Morning  Star  (weekly),  and  the  Myrtle  (Sab- 
bath-school  paper,  semi-monthly).  In  Nova 
Scotia,  where  the  Free-will  Baptists  have  been 
for  many  years  divided  into  two  branches,  tho 
two  bodies,  namely,  the  “Free  Christian  J3up- 
tist  General  Conference,”  and  tho  “Free-will 
Baptist  Quarterly  Meeting,”  met  on  November 
29lh,  at  Barrington  in  convention,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consolidation,  and  successfully  accom- 
plished their  object.  Tho  unitod  bo<ly  will  be 
called  tho  “Free-will  Baptist  Conference  of 
Nova  Scotia.” 

According  to  the  Free-  TFiVI  BaptiH  RegUter 
for  1807  (Dover,  N.  H.),  tlio  statistics  of  this 
denomination  were,  in  1866,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table.  It  will  be  seen  there  was  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  twelve 
churches,  fourteen  licentiates,  and  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  eighty-two  communi- 
cant.s: 
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III.  SEVE:?Tn-DAY  Baitiuts. — TJiis  liotly 
nnrabers  7,014  meiHbers,  83  jinstons  ami  68 
churches.  By  the  minutes  of  the  (teneral  Con- 
ference, hoM  in  September,  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  it 
appears  that  tlio  churches  are  most  numerous 
in  New  York  and  AVisconsin.  The  report  of 
tlio  Missionary  Society  shows  contributions  to 
tlio  amount  of  ^2, 302.42  during  the  past  year, 
and  an  accnmulnting  fund  amounting  to  $7,- 
268.74  in  the  treasury.  The  missionary  work 
is  chietiy  carried  on  in  our  own  country,  though 
the  report  contains  a reference  to  foreign  mis- 
sionary work  prosecuted  with  some  degree  of 
success  in  China,  at  Sltanghai,  and  neighbor- 
ing stations.  Thl.s  denomination  maintains  also 
a Sal)bath  Tract  St>ciety,  and  an  Etluoalional 
Society,  under  whose  care  the  university  at  Al- 
fred, in  New  York,  U maintained. 

IV.  TrxKEKs  (German  Baptists). — This  de- 
nomination, which  has  2<X)  churches,  150  min- 
isters, and  20,000  members,  held  its  annual 
meeting  from  May  18th  to  May  24tli,  near 
WaytieslH)ro,  Pa.  The  meeting  was  composed 
of  delegates  from  all  their  churches  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States.  A coircspou- 
dent  in  the  German  Reformed  ^menger  says 
of  the  meeting:  *‘Tlio  business  transactions 
consisted  in  rendering  decisions  on  tlie  prac- 
tical questions  that  the  times  and  circum- 
stances constrained  them  to  consider.  One 


auestioQ  was,  whether  it  was  right  to  adopt 
lid  habit  of  voting,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
sense  of  the  majority,  end  thus  come  to  a deci- 
sion on  any  subject.  The  question  was  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  inasmuch  as  voting  was 
a custom  that  belongs  to  the  world.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  come  to  decisions  is  some- 
thing like  this : A committee  of  fifteen  is  ap- 
pointed, to  whom  all  questions  must  l)0  previ- 
ously liauded.  This  oommittoe  then  refers  each 
question  to  a sub-committee,  which  euh-com- 
mittee  frames  a decision  to  the  particular  ques- 
tion referred  to  them  ; being  approved  by  the 
committee,  both  question  and  answer  are  then 
presented  to  the  assembly  through  the  president 
thereof,  who  at  the  same  time  asks  their  opin- 
ion. Their  approval  is  manifeste<l  by  nodding, 
their  disap])roval  by  shaking  the  head.  When 
any  signs  of  disapproval  are  manifested,  dis- 
cussion ensues;  hut  yet  the  answer  ]»reviousIy 
given  stands,  and  the  president  pronounces  it 
passed.  Some  of  the  questions  thus  decided  at 
tins  meeting  are  the  following : ‘Shall  we  re- 
ceive colored  persons  into  the  chnrch,  and  shall 
we  salute  them  with  ll»o  holy  kissf’  It  was 
docide<l  tliat  they  should  be  received  into  the 
church,  but  that  all  the  members  wore  to  bo 
left  to  their  owji  choice  and  taste  in  regard  to 
saluting  their  colored  brethren,  witli  tlio  un- 
derstanding, however,  tliat  all  who  refuse  to  do 
80  were  to  he  regarded  as  weak.  One  of  their 
members  out  We.st  lca.sed  a piece  of  ground  to 
an  agricultural  society  for  a number  of  years. 
AVos  it  right  for  him  to  do  so  ? The  answer  was, 

‘ No  I as  he  thereby  helps  to  foster  tiie  siiirit 
of  pride.’” 

V.  Other  denominations  that  practise  im- 
mersion are  the  ” Anti-Mission  Baptists,”  “Six- 
rrinciples  Baptists”  (18  churches,  lOministcra, 
8,0CH)  inemlicrs);  “Disciples”  (1,500  churches, 
1,UOO  ministers,  80,000  members);  “Church 
of  God  ” (Winnebrennarians).  {See  Church  op 
God.) 

VI.  Great  Britaix. — In  Great  Britain,  the 
annual  session  of  the  Baptist  Union  was  held  on 
Monday,  April  23d.  Tlio  report  stato«l  that  the 
labors  of  the  Union  had  been  proctMHleil  with  dur- 
ing the  past  year  with  encouraging,  if  not  entire, 
satisfaction.  By  slow  degrees  a tolerably  exact 
account  of  tlic  members  of  the  Baptist  churches 
was  obtained.  I^st  year  1,893  churches  reinjrt- 
ed  198,295  members  in  communion.  This  year 
2,023  churches  had  made  n turns,  and  reported 
in  all  209,773  members,  being  an  excc&s  over 
last  year  of  11,478.  This  was  not  to  he  con- 
sidered as  so  much  clear  gain,  as  130  churches 
liml  now  reported  for  the  first  time ; and  as 
tlie^  130  cliurches  returned  a membership  of 
6,505,  tlie  actual  increase,  a.s  near  as  it  could 
bo  reached,  was  4,973,  a number  under  the 
mark,  as  400  churches,  hut  mostly  very  enmll 
oiK^  still  remain  altogether  unreported.  Be- 
tween October,  1864,  and  October,  1865,  fifty - 
six  new  diapils  were  erected,  supplying  sit- 
tings for  about  25,000  persons,  at  an  aj^egato 
cost  of  £88,787,  making  a total  expenditure  of 
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£115,271  in  thin  direction  alone.  Besides,  25 
new*  churches  had  been  originated  during  the 
year. 

The  annnal  meeting  of  the  Baptist  3klis.sionary 
Society  was  held  in  London,  on  April  20th. 
The  annual  report  stated  that  the  receipts  of 
the  year  had  been  £27,016,  and  the  expendi- 
tures, £30,113. 

VU.  CoNTnTOT  OP  Ecbope. — The  statistics 
of  the  Baptist  churches  on  the  Continent  of 
Euroi^,  in  connection  with  the  American  Bap- 
tist Foreign  Mission  Society,  were,  in  1865,  as 
follows : 
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The  Baptist  mission  in  Sweden,  winch  had 
Iiitherto  boon  nndcr  the  care  of  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society,  was,  on  March  1, 
1866.  transferred  to  tlio  American  Baptist  Mis- 
rionary  Union.  Tlie  clmrches  in  Sw<^en  con- 
tinue to  mako  rapid  progress,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1865  there  were  176  churches,  with 
6,606  communicants  in  nine  associations. 

VilL  Asia. — In  the  Asiatic  divisions  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  there  wore, 
in  1865,  fifteen  stations  where  American  mis- 
sionaries reside,  and  about  400  ont-stations.  Of 
American  missionaries  connected  with  the  Asi- 
atic misaons,  there  were  84:  41  'males  and  48 
females.  Of  native  preachers  and  assistants  in 
these  misj?ions  there  were  not  far  from  600,  fifty 
of  them  being  ordained  ministers. 

BAVARIA,  a kingdom  in  Sonth  Germany. 
King  Ludwig  II.,  bom  August  25,  1845,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Maximilian  11.,  on  March  10, 
1864.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  German-ltolian 
w*ar,  Bavaria  bad  an  area  of  28,435  square 
miles  and  4,774,464  iubabitants.  By  tlio  treaty 
of  pMoe,  concluded  with  Prussia,  Bavaria  ceded 
to  Pru.ssia  211  square  miles  and  82,470  inhabit- 
ants. The  capital,  Munich,  had,  in  1864,  1G7,- 
054  inhabitants.  The  army,  in  time  of  peace, 
numbers  73,168  men ; in  time  of  w ar,  06,515 ; 
the  reserve  consists  of  124,721  men.  In  tlio 
complications  arising  between  Austria  and 
PruMia  early  in  I860,  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment endeavored  to  bring  about  a reconoiliatiun 
between  the  two  powers.  When  these  endeav- 
ors failed,  Bavaria,  wdth  most  of  the  iiiiddio 
sutea,  took  side  with  Anstria.  It  bo^n  to 
arm  on  April  2d,  and  on  June  14th,  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Bavaria  and  Austria  signed  the 
convention  of  Olmut^  regolating  the  force 
and  the  movement  ox  the  Bavarian  troops 
in  the  impending  war,  the  chief  command  of 
the  coDtingents  of  South  Germany,  and  the  re- 


lations of  Austria  and  Bavaria  to  each  other. 
{See  German-Italian  War.)  Bavaria  concluded 
peace  w ith  Prussia  on  August  22d.  Bavaria  is 
one  of  tlie  states  of  Germany  not  included  in  tlu 
North-German  Confederation,  but  W’ore  left  at 
liberty  to  form  a South-German  Confederation. 

BEAUMONT,  DE  LA  BONNIERE,  Grs- 
TAVK  At'orsTE  DB,  a French  publicist  born 
February  0, 1802,  in  the  Department  of  Sarthe ; 
died  in  Paris,  February  22,  1806.  lie  w’as  edu- 
cated for  the  law,  and  was  made  procurator- 
substitute  in  the  superior  tribniml  of  the  Seine, 
but  lost  this  office  after  the  July  revolution. 
In  1881  ho  was  commi.s.sioned,  with  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  to  visit  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  study  the  penitentiary  system  established 
here ; and  the  result  of  their  investigations  was  a 
report,  w’hich  bos  become  a standard  work  on 
the  subject,  Du  SysUme  Drnitentiaire  aux 
£(aU-Uni$.  Upon  the  return  of  M.  Beaumont 
to  Paris,  ho  received  a place  under  Government, 
but  was  soon  deposed,  as  he  refused  to  conduct 
the  prosecution  in  tlie  scandalous  jirocess  against 
the  Baroness  do  Fcnchdres.  In  1840  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  lor  the  De- 
partment of  Sarthe,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a member  of  the  so-callcd  dynastic  opposi- 
tion, favoring  electoral  reform  in  1847.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  api^iuted  by  General  Cavaig- 
nac  ambassador  to  England.  After  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848  bo  was  returned  os  a member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  here  maintained 
the  character  of  a sincere  republican.  In  1851 
he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  some  time 
in  the  fortress  of  Mont  Val6rien,  and  on  regain- 
ing his  liberty,  retired  to  his  natrimonial  estate, 
where  he  afterward  resided.  Besides  his  impor- 
tant work  above  mentioned,  he  was  the  anthor 
of  MarU,  ou  VEaeJatagsam EtaU-Unit  (2  vols., 
1886),  and  Vlrlandf^  SodaU^  Politique^  et  Pt- 
ligieuBe  (2  vols.,  1839).  M.  de  Beaumont  was  a 
grandson  of  General  Lafayette. 

BECK,  CiTARLB^  Ph.  D.,  LU  D.,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  in 
Harvard  University,  bom  at  Heidelberg,  Baden. 
Germany,  August  19, 1798 ; died  at  Cambridge, 
Moss.,  March  19,  1860.  Ills  father,  a merchant 
of  Heidelberg,  died  while  the  sulyect  of  this 
sketch  was  still  young,  and  hU  mother  was  sub- 
sequently married  to  Dr.  De  Wette,  the  eminent 
theologian,  then  professor  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  and  afterwanl  in  the  University 
of  Berlin.  Young  Beck  was  educated  at  the 
latter  institution,  where  ho  became  an  accom- 
plished classical  scholar,  and  entering  upon  the 
study  of  theology,  was  ordained  in  bis  native 
city,  July,  1822,  and  the  following  year  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and 
imn»ter  of  arts  from  the  University  of  Tubingen . 
After  completing  his  theological  studies  he  was 
employed  for  some  time  as  tutor  at  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Basle,  Switzerland ; but  his  republican 
scntiineuta,  w hich  in  his  owm  country  hud  sub- 
jected him  to  false  accusations  of  conspiracy 
against  its  monarchical  institutions,  rendering 
his  liberty  even  here  in  danger,  he  was  com- 
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polled  to  seek  rcfnpo  in  the  United  States  and 
accordingly  arrived  in  New  York  in  l)ecem- 
l»er,  1824.  Soon  after  he  became  connected,  as 
teacher,  with  the  Bound  Hill  School  at  Nortli- 
ampton,  Mass.,  until  in  1830,  he,  in  connection 
with  two  other  able  teachers,  establishe<l  a 
school  at  Phillipstown,  on  the  Hudson,  opposite 
West  Point.  In  1832  Prof.  Beck  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  Latin  language  and  literature 
at  Cambridge — an  office  which  he  held  with  en- 
tire acceptance  for  eighteen  years— discharging 
its  duties  with  unvarying  fidelity,  and  a zeal 
;ind  dignity  which  won  the  love  and  respect  of 
all  with  whom  ho  came  in  contact  Unon  his 
retirement  from  the  professorship  ho  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits  and  classical  studies, 
some  of  the  fruits  of  which  appeared  in  a work 
of  great  research,  published  throe  years  since, 
entitled  “ The  Manuscripts  of  the  Satyricon  of 
Petroniiis  Arbiter,  described  and  collated.”  In 
1843  Dr.  Heck  was  chosen  a iiiombcr  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society ; in  1845  of  the 
Americjui  Ac^adciny  of  Sciences,  and  in  1855 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard 
University,  He  was  also  for  two  years  a Hep- 
resentative  of  Caml)ridgo  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  did  good  ser\icc  in  otlier  offices  of  a 
more  private  character  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
borhood. Ho  was  a man  of  l.arge  views  and  Iiigh 
public  spirit,  and  though,  more  than  most  men, 
delighting  in  the  leisure  for  literary  pursuits,  he 
wiis  ready  fur  any  sacrifice  which  might  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  the  city,  State,  or  Itepnblic  he 
had  adopto<l  hh  his  own.  Ho  was  specially  in- 
terested in  the  charities  created  by  the  war, 
the  Soldiers’  Fund,  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
and  the  agencies  for  the  care  and  eilucation  of 
the  Frcedmen,  in  whom  he  felt  not  only  the 
common  interest  of  hnmanity,  but  that  of  an 
American  patriot. 

BELGIl  M,  a kingdom  in  Europe.  King 
Leopold  IL,  born  April  9,  1835,  succeeded  his 
father,  Leopold  I.,  on  December  10, 1805.  Heir 
apparent,  Prince  Leopold,  born  Febniary  18, 
1858.  Area,  11,313  English  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, according  to  census  of  1864,  4,940,570. 

The  budget  of  I860  (which  has  l>een  voted 
by  the  Chambers)  fixes  the  receipts  at  164,- 
043,290  francs,  and  the  expenditures  at  158,- 
579,256  francs.  Public  debt  on  May  1,  1866, 
676,749,614  francs.  The  Belgian  array,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  statement,  consist^  of  86,- 
272  men.  The  imports  in  1864,  amounted  to 

688.878.000  francs;  the  exportations  to  696,- 

893.000  francs.  The  movement  of  shipping 
during  1863  was  os  follows:  Arrivals,  4,130 
vessels,  with  794,590  tons,  of  w'hich  there  were 
863  Belgian  vessels,  with  87,3.58  tons;  clear- 
ances, 4,116  vessels,  with  779,223  tons.  'Idio 
merchant  navy,  on  December  81, 1864,  consisted 
of  107  vessels,  together  of  34,977  tons. 

In  March  an  Electoral  Reform  Bill  waa 
adopted  by  both  Houses  of  the  legislature, 
which  augments  the  number  of  representatives 
by  eight,  namely,  two  for  Brnsscls,  and  one  each 
for  Ajitwerp,  Louvain,  Charleroy,  PhilJippevillo, 


Liege,  and  Alost ; and  the  nuraler  of  sonatora 
by  four,  namely,  one  each  for  Brussels,  Luxem- 
bourg, Mons,  and  Ghent.  Tlie  state  elections 
held  in  June,  rc.sulted  favorably  to  the  LHerol 
party,  increasing  tlie  ministerial  majority  in 
the  Senate,  wdiich  was  pre\iou!?ly  eight,  to 
twelve,  and  in  the  House  of  Kepresenbitives, 
where  it  was  before  the  elections  twelve,  to 
ciglitocn.  The  new  Chambers  were  opened 
on  November  18th,  by  the  king  in  person. 
The  king  announced  that  Bel^pum's  relations 
with  foreign  powers  were  of  a most  friendly 
character,  and  said : “ In  the  midst  of  tlie  great 
events  which  have  disturbed  a great  part  of 
Europe,  Belgium  has  remained  calm  and  con- 
fident, deeply  impressefl  with  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutrality.  This  neutrality  she  will 
continue  to  preserve  in  the  future  as  she  has 
done  in  the  past,  with  sincerity,  loyalty,  and 
strength.”  llio  king  then  announced  that  sev- 
eral bills  would  be  laid  before  the  Chambers  in 
reference  to  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  the  amendment  of  the  laws  on  detention 
of  prisoners  whilst  under  accusation,  the  extra- 
dition laws,  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on 
the  gold  and  silver  manufacture  of  articles. 
The  king  also  announced  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  amity  with  Japan.  In  referenoo  to 
the  recent  rifio  meeting  at  Brussels,  he  said : 
“The  Tir  National  has  furnished  tlie  Belgian 
militia  with  an  opportunity  of  fraternizing  wuth 
the  militia  of  neighboring  countries.  Belgium 
will  be  happy  to  see  renewed  on  her  soil  those 
peaceful  contests,  in  which  ore  enf?endercd  rela- 
tions of  mutual  friendship  and  esteem,  wliich 
the  future  can  but  extend  and  fortify.”  The 
king  concluded  his  speech  ns  follows : To  ac- 

complish the  tasks  of  Government  I nee<l  the 
loyal  concnrrcnce  of  the  Chambers.  May  all 
hearts  at  tlie  commencement  of  tliis  now  reign 
remain  united  in  love  of  our  country  and  its 
institutions!  ” 

On  February  25th  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
brother  of  the  king,  reccivcnl  from  tlie  Legis- 
lature of  Roumania  (the  Danubiaa  Principal- 
ities) an  offer  of  the  crown  of  tliat  country. 
The  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  tlio 
same  day  officially  announced  to  all  the  Belgian 
legations  and  the  consnlate  of  Bucliarcst  tliat 
the  prince  definitively  refused  this  ofter.  In  the 
latter  months  of  the  year,  a difficulty  arose 
witli  Holland,  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  Scheldt  dues.  M.  Rogier,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  stated  in  the  Senate,  on  De- 
cember 22d,  that  if  Holland  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  Belgium,  the  Government 
would  refer  the  question  to  the  guaranteeing 
powers. 

BLUNT,  Edmund,  an  eminent  hydrographer, 
assistant  .surveyor  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey; 
bom  in  Nowburyport^  Mass.,  November,  1799; 
died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T„  September  2, 1866.  He 
was  a son  of  Edmund  M.  Blunt,  author  of  the 
“ American  Coast  Pilot,”  In  early  life  he  mani- 
fested a decided  taste  for  practical  mathematico, 
and,  when  scarcely  seventeen,  made  the  first  ac- 
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caratc  survey  of  the  harbor  of  New  York.  In 
ISIO  ami  the  year  following,  ho  maJo  the  first 
gurvoy  of  the  Bahama  Bank.s  and  the  shoals  of 
Geoiyo  and  Nantucket,  and  in  1824  survoycil 
the  cutranco  of  New  York  harl)or  from  Barno- 
gat  to  Fire  Island.  In  1825' and  1820  ho  ran 
the  line  of  levels  from  the  river  San  Juan  to  tho 
Pacific  Ocean,  for  tho  purpose  of  building  a 
canal  on  tho  Nicaragua  route.  From  1827  to 
1S80,  O.S  a private  enterprise,  lie  surveyed  Long 
Island  Sound  from  New  York  to  Montauk 
Point,  the  Government  up  to  that  period  having 
taken  no  steps  toward  developing  a knowledge 
of  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  On  the  or- 
pmization  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  in 
1$32,  ho  was  appointed  assistant,  holding  that 
position  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1855 
and  1850  no  furnished  thojx)ints  to  determine 
tlie  exterior  lino  of  Now  lork  harbor.  While 
on  the  Coast  Survey,  his  attention  was  directed 
to  the  inferiority  of  tho  lights  in  the  American 
light-houses,  and  he  was  the  proposer  and  advo- 
cate of  tho  introduction  of  Fresnel’s  system  of 
signal-lights,  which  has  since  contributed  so 
largely  to  render  our  light-house  system  tho 
best  in  tho  world.  lie  w*as  also  a mechanic 
of  great  inventive  genius,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
dividiog-engino,  built  from  his  plan  and  under 
hw  direction. 

BOLIVIA,  a republic  in  South  America. 
Provisional  President,  Mariano  Melgarejo  (since 
December,  1864).  Tho  frontiers  of  tlio  republic 
not  being  yet  regulated,  tho  area  is  differently 
estimated  from  22,500  to  39,038  geographical 
square  miles.  The  population  was,  in  1858,  es- 
timate<l  by  J.  Ond.arzii,  a Bolivian  geographer,  at 
1,742,352,  exclusive  of  245,000  savage  Indians; 
making  a total  of  1,987,352.  Tim  army  consists 
of  about  2,000  men,  besides  the  national  gtiard. 
The  receipts  of  the  republic  amounted,  in  1864, 
to  2.471,000  piastres,  and  tbe  expenditures  to 
i^435,0(K).  Tno  civil  w'ar,  which  disturl>ed  Bo- 
livia throughout  tho  year  1865,  was  brought  to 
a close  by  the  decisive  victory  of  President 
Melgunyo  over  liis  opponents  at  Viacha.  near 
La  Paz,  in  January,  1806.  Bolivia  joiuod  tho 
alliance  uf  Chili  and  Peru  against  Spain,  and, 
like  her  allies,  expelled  all  the  Spanish  resi- 
dents from  her  territory.  When  tlic  secret 
triple  alliance  concludetl,  in  1865,  between  Bra- 
zil, the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay  be- 
came known,  Bolivia  deemed  it  her  rigiit  to 
enter  an  energetic  protest,  ns  llm  treaty  nssignetl 
to  both  tho  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil  a 
piece  of  territory  which  has  always  been 
claimed  by  Bolivia.  Tho  following  aro  tho 
most  important  i>ortions  of  this  protest : 

Omci  or  Forsigx  Aftaie^  (BoUtU),  ) 

Laja,  July  6. ) 

8exor:  • * * It  appears  strange  to  the  Bolivian 
Goremment  that  the  high  allied  powers,  in  settling 
tbe  basis  as  to  wbat  extent  of  territory  they  aro  to 
tai(e  from  the  republic  of  Paroguav,  their  common 
eoeinr,  should  comprise  therein  a large  portion  of 
BoNt'ia,  as  they  actually  do  in  the  slxTeeuth  article 
of  said  treaty,  which  assigns  to  tbe  Argentine  Con- 
federation that  vast  extent  of  country  embraced  on 
the  west  boidc  of  tbe  Paraguay,  in  what  is  known  as 


tbe  Oran  Chaco,  all  of  which  is  exclusively  and  un- 
questionably Boliviao  by  right.  At  the  same  time 
tlioy  recognize  in  a manner  most  olTensive  to  tho 
nation  ana  OoTemment  of  Bolivia  a right  in  favor 
of  Brazil  to  tho  possession  of  that  strip  of  country* 
comprised'  between  tho  Bahia  >’egra  and  tho  river 
Janru,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  ahiresold  Paraguav 
River.  * # ♦ ♦ * 

Tho  Government  of  Bolivia,  owing  to  its  bounclen 
duty  to  maintain  and  defend  the  diguity  and  intcgrilv 
of  the  nation,  cannot  pass  unnoticed  an  act  of  such 
great  and  sucli  weighty  consequences  o.s  this  unheard- 
of  violation  of  the  public  law  of  nations.  But  it  can- 
not bo  persuaded  tliat  the  governments  making  this 
treaty  could  have  wished  to  present  to  the  whole 
civilized  world  so  scandalous  an  example  os  is  given 
in  these  articles  which  sanction  as  just  the  use  of 
force  as  well  as  usurpation. 

The  Oovemment  of  Bolivia  unhesitatingly  asserts 
its  belief  that  said  treaty  may  have  a false  and  spu- 
rious origin.  Under  this  supposition  his  excellency 
the  Provisional  President  of  tho  republic,  who  is 
anxious  to  have  official  information  concerning  the 
falsity  or  authenticity  of  the  said  treaty,  has  orderocl 
that  1 should  address  your  cxcelicncv  on  tho  sub- 
ject; and  I hope  that' this  request  will  bo  received 
as  a new  proof  of  the  uninterrupted  good  relations 
that  unite  both  guvernmenis.  1 take  occasion,  etc., 
JOSE  RAYMOXDO  TABORGA. 

To  Seflor  Jo8^  Axtomo  Sabaiva^  Minister  for  For- 
eign AfTuirs  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil. 

Bolivia  maint.'iina  that  her  eastern  limits  reaclj 
to  the  Parogaay  River,  and  rnn  from  the  moutli 
of  tlie  Jauri'i,  through  tho  (Hintre  of  the  main 
channel  of  tlio  Paraguay  in  tho  dry  season,  fol- 
lowing its  course  througli  tho  swamps  de  los 
Jarayes,  far  to  tho  southward  of  tho  Boliia 
Negra  (Black  Lake,  or  Lake  Negro,  as  our 
atlases  cull  it).  From  the  mouth  of  tho  Jaurti. 
tho  lino  runs  directly  northwest  Uiitil  it  meets 
tlie  waters  of  tho  Guapore  at  a jKiint  o]>posito 
tlio  moutli  of  the  Sarare. 

llio  long  dispute  with  Chili  concerning  tlie 
poutbwestorn  frontier  w’hicli,  for  twenty-thr<K' 
years,  had  threatened  tho  peace  between  these  re- 
publics, wiLs  settled,  in  3866,  by  a treaty.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  tho  conflict  had  assume<l 
a very  threnteuing  aspect.  Some  Frenchmen 
had  discovered  that  the  land  was  rich  with 
guano,  and  desired  to  work  it;  but  in  the  dis- 
jmted  state  of  the  title  they  could  not  get  pos- 
session with  any  certainty  of  being  able  to  work 
it  long  enough  to  realize  a fair  return.  They, 
therefore,  oft'erod  to  lend  to  Bolivia  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  right,  and  furnish  arms, 
etc.,  the  money  thus  louiunl  to  be  expended  in 
purchasing  sliips  for  the  defence  of  tho  coast 
of  Mejilloues.  General  Santa  Cruz,  an  enemy 
of  Chili,  vras  at  that  time  Bolivia’s  representa- 
tive at  Paris,  and  he  agreed  to  the  transaction. 
Tlie  deposits  were  to  ho  worked  on  the  ^oiut 
account  of  the  French  firm  and  Bolivia.  TIiilh 
matters  stood  when  the  war  with  Spain  broke 
out.  Bolivia  concluded  to  join  tho  alliance  of 
Cliili,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  against  Spain.  A re- 
sult of  this  alliaucc  was  that  a treaty  has  been 
drawn  up  between  tho  two  countries,  by  which 
the  boundary  line  is  denuitely  settled  at  24* 
south,  thus  dividing  the  disputeil  territory  ami 
the  deposits  at  the  i^me  time.  Tho  French 
firm,  Arnaud  by  name,  agreed  to  advance  a 
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loan  to  each  of  the  republics  of  $3,000,000, 
making  $6,000,000,  for  t!ie  prinlege  of  work- 
ing the  deposits  under  a triple  partnership,  viz. ; 
Chili,  Bolivia,  and  the  French  hrm,  each  taking 
a fair  share  of  the  profits.  By  this  course  of 
action  a war  was  prevented  between  tlie  two 
nations ; a largo  loan  was  given  to  each ; unity 
of  feeling  was  engendered,  and  the  danger  of 
foreign  interference  prevented. 

BONE-BLACK,  Ksvivifioation  of,  Mr.  IT. 
Mcdlock,  treating  of  this  subject  in  a brief  but 
very  satisfactory  article  in  the  Ch^ical  A>»m, 
of  February  17,  1865,  notes  the  fact  that  the 
principal  source  of  expense  in  a sugar  refinery 
(ie^  Sugar,  Maxupactubb  of,  etc.)  is  that  of  the 
animal  charcoal ; so  that,  to  Bie  refiner  com- 
mencing with  new  black  [some  loss  continually 
being  of  course  involved,  still]  it  is  a great  de- 
sideratum to  have  the  means  of  keeping  the  bulk 
of  the  material  in  a condition  of  nulmpaired  de- 
colorizing power. 

In  bone,  the  phosphate  of  lime  forma  a struo- 
tnro  showing  innamerablc  and  almost  micro- 
•^opic  cells;  while  the  gelatine  enters  the^e,  and 
binds  the  whole  also  into  one  niass.  Of  tlie 
whole,  the  gelatine  constitutes  about  .310,  the 
phosphate  of  lime  .631,  and  the  other  salts  .059 
parts.  In  charring  fdUtilling)  the  bone,  tlie 
gelatine  is  decompo^,  giving  olf  volatile  matr 
ters,  leaving  the  bone  finely  porous,  and  each 
cell  and  pore  line<l  with  particles  of  minutely- 
divided  carbon.  Although  tlie  specific  physical 
or  chemical  principle  involved  in  the  decolor- 
izing and  purifying  of  syrups  and  like  liquids  by 
bone-black  is  not  yet  clearly  understood,  it  is, 
at  least,  known  that  the  admirable  fitness  of  the 
black  for  the  rofmeris  use  ia  to  be  explained  by 
the  fact  of  its  detmning  and  witlidrawing  from 
the  syrups,  up  to  tlie  point  at  which  its  capacity 
in  this  respect  becomes  saturated,  both  the  ma- 
terials which  impart  color,  odor,  or  fermenting 
tendency,  and  also  various  metallic  oxides  ana 
salts  which  such  linuida  contain. 

When,  from  sucli  absorption,  the  purifying 
capacity  becomes  saturated,  nml  lost,  the  cause 
is  commonly  assumed  to  be  that  the  carbon  par- 
ticles have  become  coated  over  with  the  albu- 
minous and  other  gummy  matters  of  the  solu- 
tion, and  the  porosity  of  the  black  thus  impaired, 
Mr.  Me^ock  admits  this  to  be  one  cause ; but, 
as  has  recently  been  urged  by  Leplay  and  others, 
he,  too,  regards  as  the  principal  cause  the  ac- 
cumulation in  the  pores  of  lime  (and  of  course 
its  carbonate  also)  from  the  sugar  solution. 
'Phis  view  is  supported  by  the  facta  that  the 
mere  repeated  reboming  of  the  hone-black,  al- 
though this  must  remove  all  organic  matters  the 
latter  has  retained,  does  not  completely  restore 
its  purifying  power;  and  that,  under  such  treat- 
ment alone,  ony  bone-black  eventually  becomes 
worthless.  Corenwindcr,  an  einineiit  German 
chemist  has  stated  as  axiomatic  the  principle 
that,  “Tlie  decolorizing  power  of  charcoal  in 
sugar-refining  is  correlative  to  its  power  of  ab- 
sorbing lime.”  And  it  has  l>eea  calculate<l  that 
the  lime — the  remains  of  that  used  in  treating 


the  cane^uice— already  in  the  raw  sugars  re- 
fined in  England,  amounts  to  from  7 to  10  lbs, 
to  the  ton. 

The  modes  that  may  separately  resorted 
to  for  restoring  the  power  of  bone-black,  arc 
tliose  of— 1,  washing  it  with  hot  water;  2, 
charging  with  water  and  leaving  several  days 
to  ferment ; 3,  washing  with  very  dilute  cblor- 
hydric  acid;  4,  exposing  to  the  slow  action  of 
mr  and  moisture;  5,  reboming,  that  is,  heating 
in  closed  retorts,  to  redness.  Commonly  two 
of  these  modes  are  combj^ed,  as,  by  washing 
with  water  and  then  reburaing;  or,  fermenting, 
drawing  off  the  liquid,  and  then  replacing  it 
with  fresh,  acidulated  with  i to  ^ per  cent,  of 
chlorhydric  acid.  This,  and  a little  acetic  acid 
formed  during  fermentation,  dissolve  out  some 
of  the  retained  lime ; but  they  also  attack  the 
lime-salts  of  the  l)OQe,  rendering  the  latter  fria- 
ble and  causing  waste. 

Uro  (SuppUment)  describes  foor  modes  of 
rebuming  Iwne-black;  namely,  1,  the  common 
method  of  burning  in  iron  pipes,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  black  is  liable  to  unequally  acted  on, 
and  the  pipes  to  be  destroyed  by  corrosion ; 2, 
that  of  Porker,  improved  by  Ohantrell,  of  burn- 
ing in  fire-clay  chambers,  not  liable  to  be  cor- 
roded, and  whicli  is  now  coming  into  more 
general  use ; 3,  Mr.  Torr’s  method  of  burning 
in  rotating  cylinders;  and,  4,  that  of  Mbf. 
Laurens  and  Thomas,  of  reburning  in  a proper 
apparatus  by  8U|>orheated  steam.  The  latter 
two,  though  expensive,  both  give  excellent  re- 
sults The  authority  iust  quoted  also  remarks : 
“ To  rebnm  cliarcoal,  the  best  methods  are 
those  which  most  rapidly  remove  the  water, 
raise  the  temperature  of  each  grain  of  charcoal 
to  a uniform  temperature  (tic)  of  700®  F.,  and 
which  adroit  of  its  being  re^ily  coole<l  without 
contact  with  the  air.” 

Some  years  since  it  was  a quite  general  prac- 
tice to  use  the  same  black  (wastage  excepted) 
for  a period  of  six  montlis,  more  or  less,  return- 
ing every  day  tlie  portions  used  on  the  pre- 
ening, or,  as  often  as  tlio  decolorizing  power 
failed.  At  the  cud  of  such  pcrio<],  the  charcoal 
was  laid  n.sido  as  no  longer  available;  and  lat- 
terly, it  has  then  commonly  been  employed  for 
the  making  of  “superidiosphato  of  lime,”  for 
fertilizing.  The  plan  now  resorted  to  by  many 
refiners,  is  that  of  washing  the  black,  as  it  comes 
from  the  filters,  witli  water,  then  robarnuig, 
sifting  out  occasionally  such  toe  dust  as  will  to 
some  extent  necessarily  result,  and  as  the  water 
may  not  have  removed,  and  then  returning 
again  into  the  filters;  varying  this  course,  how- 
ever, as  often  as  may  be  Jtid^d  necessary,  with 
a view  to  freeing  the  black  more  effoctnklly  of 
lime,  by  remo^^ng  the  contents  of  the  filters 
after  use  directly  into  “fermentation  tanks,” 
adding  water  acidulated  with  a little  (about  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.)  cblorhydrio  acid,  and  al- 
lowing to  ferment  for  seven  days ; then  drawing 
out  and  wasliiug,  in  order  to  remove  the  chloride 
of  calcium  which  has  resulted  from  action  of 
the  acid  on  the  absorbed  lime ; when,  finally, 
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the  coo]  is  rebnrned  as  before,  and  returned 
to  the  filters.  Such  a method  being  properly 
carried  out,  there  is  no  necessity  of  tnrowing 
aside  the  charcoal  after  a stated  period;  but  its 
use  is  continued  until,  being  gradually  removed 
in  foma  of  fine  waste,  it  must  be  replaced  by 
new. 

LfpJay  and  Cnuinier^$  Proctss,  with  5fcam, 
and  A llcaline  and  Acid  Solnti<m9. — The  authors 
named  presented  before  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, Paris,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1862,  a 
new  tlieory  of,  and  process  for,  the  revivifica- 
tion of  bone-black.  They  had  found  that  the 
common  supposition,  to  the  effect  that  the  black 
loses  and  again  has  restored  within  it,  at  the 
same  time,  its  absorptive  powers  for  all  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  impurities,  is  erroneous;  that 
such  powers  are  not  simultaneously  exhausted ; 
that,  when  exhausted,  they  can  1^  revived  in 
succession,  and  require  different  means;  and 
Uiat,  in  the  process  of  revivinff,  the  total  ab- 
sorbing power  of  the  black  can  be  inereated, 

Thns,  the  authors  state  that  the  absorption 
for  the  viscid,  azotized,  ammoniacal,  sapid,  and 
odorous  matters  in  a saccharine  solution  is  ex- 
hausted in  about  four  hours’  time  [referring  evi- 
dently to  the  case  of  beet  juice  and  syrups,  in 
which  such  matters  abound],  and  is  to  re- 
stored by  passing  a blast  of  steam  through  tlie 
charcoal  in  the  filter,  as  may  he  done  an  in- 
definite number  of  times;  that  the  absorption 
free  alkalies,  lime,  and  salts,  is  exhausted  in 
from  24  to  83  hours,  and  is  to  be  restore<l  by 
pouring  on  the  charcoal  in  the  filter  a weak  so- 
lutioD  of  chlorhydric  acid,  and  afterward  wash- 
ing thoroughly  with  water;  that,  if  the  black 
were  not  sooner  revivified,  the  absorption  for 
coloring  matters  would  be  lost  in  a period  from 
30  to  40  times  as  long  as  the  first — a power,  to 
aid  in  restoring  which,  a weak  boiling  solution 
of  a caustic  alkali  [or  of  its  carbonate,  as  of  soda] 
is  to  be  applied.  All  the  operations  indicated 
can  bo  performed  on  the  charcoal  directly  as  it 
stands  in  the  filters;  or,  if  it  be  removed  from 
then^  in  similar  receptacles.  Finding,  more- 
over, that  \hehiba*ie  pnosphate  of  lime  (2  CaO, 
HO.  POt),  while  it  is  mainly  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter, possesses  a much  higher  al>sorbing  power 
for  the  imparities  in  symps  than  does  the  fri- 
hoiu:  phosphate  (8  CaO.  PO»)  naturally  present 
in  t!»e  bone,  the  authors  complete  their  process 
by  pouring  upon  the  charcoal  in  the  filters  a 
dilute  solution  of  the  monoha»ic  phosphate  of 
the  same  base  (CaO,  2HO.  PO*,  known  also  ns 
the  “biphosphate”):  by  reaction  of  the  two 
salts  thus  commingled,  some  hibatie  phosphate 
results  in  the  coal;  and,  though  the  addition 
may  in  part  have  in  view  the  restoring  of  ab- 
:«ri>ent  pow'cr  lost  through  the  previous  action 
of  chlorhydric  acid  on  the  bone,  yet  it  is  stated 
that,  as  the  actual  result,  the  decolorizing  and 
purifying  powers  of  the  latter  are  made  even 
greater  than  when  it  was  fresh,  and  than  after 
toy  mode  of  merely  rebuming. 

Leplay  and  Cnisinier  have  also  em- 
ployed the  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  for  pre- 


cipitating the  matters  rendering  syrups,  etc., 
turbid,  and  that  more  completely  than  is  ef- 
fected with  blood.  The  specifications  for  their 
United  States  patent(of  the  year  already  named) 
cover  the  use,  separately  or  in  succession  as  may 
ho  required,  of  steam,  of  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  of  dilnte  chlorhydric  acid,  and  of  tfjc 
monobasic  phosphate  of  lime;  clarification  with 
phosphates ; and  the  collecting  of  the  ammoni- 
acal  gases  expelled  from  bone-black  during  re- 
vivification, tliua  incidentally  also  obviating 
their  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 

Prof,  Calvert’s  statement  of  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  this  method  is  hriefiy  as  follows : 
After  escape  of  all  the  syrup  from  the  filters, 
the  black  is  washed  through  in  them  with  liot 
water,  and  the  viscid,  ammoniacal,  saline,  and 
coloring  matters  are  then  removed,  and  some 
of  them  in  successive  ports,  by — 1,  throwing  in 
steam  from  below ; 2,  waging  throngh  with 
alkali,  in  a weak  solution ; 3,  washing  with  a 
weak  solution  of  chlorhydric  acid,  to  dissolve 
out  lime ; 4,  com]>leting  the  removal  of  coloring 
matters,  by  washing  again  with  alkali ; and  5, 
adding  solntion  of  biphosphato  of  lime,  to  in- 
crease the  absorbent  powers  of  the  coal  So 
far  as  objection  lias  been  raised  against  this 
process  on  the  ground  that  its  ap]dication  is 
tedious,  the  same  objection  would  appear  more 
or  less  to  hold  against  all  revivifying  processes 
W’hich  are  in  the  highest  degree  effectual.  And 
whether  the  process  itself  prove  practicable  or 
not,  yet  the  highly  original  results  at  which 
the  authors  named  have  arrived  w'ill  still  pos- 
sess much  theoretical  value.  Their  infiuence, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  already  shown  in  the 
character  bf  the  more  recently  devised  pro- 
cesses, as  in  that  of  Mr.  Beanes,  who  would 
seem  to  have  used,  and  in  some  respects  im- 
proved on,  certain  of  the  ideas  of  MM.  Leplay 
and  Cuisinicr. 

Bean^a^s  ProeetswUh  Chlorhydric  Acid  Gaa.-^ 
The  statements  of  Mr.  Medlock,  already  cited  be- 
cause of  their  general  application,  were  made 
in  connection  witli  Lis  account  of  the  revivi- 
fying piwess  of  Mr.  Edward  Beanes,  of  Kil- 
lium,  England,  now  to  bo  considered.  The 
object  aimed  at  by  the  latter  was  that  of  de- 
vising a plan  by  which  the  absorbed  lime  and 
carbonate  of  lirac  may  be  removed  from  the 
contents  of  the  filters,  without  attacking  the 
lime-salt  of  the  bone. 

In  Mr.  Beiines’s  original  process,  the  bono- 
blark,  removed  from  the  cylinders,  dried  and 
rendered  miite  hot,  is  then  treated  by  throwing 
throngh  the  mass  a current  of  perfectly  dry 
chlorhydric  acid  gas:  this  is  apparently  ab- 
sorbed, and  in  enormous  quantities,  reacting  in 
reality  with  tl>c  previously  absorbed  lime  in 
the  black  to  form  chloride  of  calcium,  w hich  is 
highly  soluble ; while,  as  stated,  the  phosphate 
of  the  bone  is  not  attacked.  Subsequently,  a 
portion  of  untreated  black  is  mixed  with  that 
so  purified,  the  former  serving  to  neutralize 
any  still  unoom Lined  acid;  and,  the  chloride  of 
calcium  being  washed  out,  as  is  done  in  a few 
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hours*  time,  the  charconl  is  then  rebnnied  in 
the  nsual  way.  Mr.  Medlock  states  that  tlio 
decolorizing:  power  of  l>0De-hlack  so  treated  is 
aiiftmunted  at  least  60  per  cent 

The  patent  in  this  country  of  Mr.  Bcaucs’a 
process  is  held  by  the  firm  of  Ilavemeyer  and 
Elder,  of  Brooklj-n  (E.  D.),  New  York,  Mr.  T. 
A.  Ilavemeyer  of  that  firm  having,  and  partly 
in  communication  with  the  original  inventor, 
introduced  considerable  improvoinents  in  the 
process  as  above  described.  Tho  following  is 
substantially  tho  improved  method  of  treat- 
ment of  tho  bone-black  now  practised  in  tlm 
refinery  of  tho  firm  named.  TIio  coal  having 
been  washed  through  with  hot  water  in  tho 
filters,  is  then,  in  order  to  remove,  or  at  least 
to  render  soluble,  a i>ortion  of  tho  viscid  and 
other  matters  with  wliich  tho  grjiins  havo  be- 
come coated,  transferred  to  largo  tanks  partly 
filled  with  w ater,  and  within  which  steam  is 
thrown  ujjward  through  the  mass,  for  abf>ut  an 
hour.  Removed  from  these  tanks,  tho  black  is 
then  passed  through  tho  onlinary  inclined 
cylindrical  wnshing-machinc.s  to  wash  out  tho 
matters  thus  far  rendered  soluble,  and  also  the 
fine  dust ; tho  latter  being  caught,  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  means  of  a succession  of  partitions 
forming  pits  in  tlie  channel  in  which  tho  wash- 
ings are  conveyetl  away.  From  tho  washing- 
machines  the  black  is  transferred  to  a second 
set  of  tanks,  and  again  steamed  through,  in 
order  to  dry  it;  and  it  is  then  burned  in  retorts 
of  the  ordinary  fonn,  and  partly  cooled.  While 
yet  quite  hot,  however,  the  black  is  elevated 
again  to  an  upper  floor,  and  is  filled  into  largo 
cylindrical  iron  tanks  which  terminate  below  in 
form  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  witliin  which  it 
is  to  bo  saturated  with  the  chlorhydric  acid 
gas. 

Tho  gas  named  U generated  beneath,  within 
a suitable  cast-iron  retort,  by  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  common  salt;  and  in  order,  os 
is  requisite,  to  render  it  perfectly  dry,  it  is  then 
passed  through  a largo  cylindrical  drier” 
tilled  w ith  broken  masses  of  chloride  of  calcium 
— a substance  tho  avidity  of  wdnch  for  moisturo 
is  well  known.  From  tho  drier  the  gas  is 
passed  into  tbo  invcrted-conicul  saturating 
tanks,  and  in  each,  by  extending  tlic  tube  far 
enough  down,  nearly  to  tho  lower  or  small  ex- 
tremity of  the  cone.  Being  at  tho  proj)or  tirno 
allowed  to  escape  at  this  point  into  the.hot  and 
dry  coal  with  which  tho  tank  has  been  filled, 
the  gas  rapidly  spreads  through  and  is  absorbed 
by  tho  coal;  and  when,  upon  trial  or  fron»  ex- 
perience, tho  portion  of  the  coal  occupying  tho 
lower  part  of  tlie  cone  is  judged  to  have  iU 
absorbed  lime  coraidetely  saturated  with  tho 
chlorine  of  tbo  chlorhydric  acid,  tlie  mouth  of 
tho  tank  is  opened,  this  portion  of  tlie  coal 
l>cing  allowed  to  flow  out,  while  a fresh  por- 
tion of  course  descends  to  take  tlie  place  of  the 
former,  and  to  receive  in  turn  tho  cliorge  of 
gas  entering.  Tho  absorbed  lime  of  tlie  bone- 
black  being  thus  converted  into  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, the  black  is  then  again  elevated  and  filled 


into  iron  cylinders,  within  whicli  tlie  chloride 
is  to  bo  leached  out  with  hot  water.  In  etfoct- 
ing  this,  steam  is  at  first,  in  order  to  expel  free 
chlorhydric  gas  and  air,  introduced  into  tlie 
filleil  cylinders  from  above,  and  the  wa.riier 
then  filled  w ith  hot  water,  which,  after  a time, 
is  allowed  to  run  out;  and  these  o[>crations 
are  several  times  repeated  alternately,  until  a 
test  of  tho  water  escaping  shows  that  no  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  remains ; after  which  the  black 
is  finally  steamed,  to  expel  water.  The  bone- 
black  is  removed  from  tlieso  cylinders  directly 
to  the  filters,  and  employing  anew’  in  filtering. 
Besides  advantages  such  as  have  been  already 
intimated,  it  is  claimed  that  tho  application  of 
tho  general  process  now  described  necessitates 
less  space  for  apparatus  and  materials,  and  in- 
volves loss  waste  than  the  ordinary  process  by 
fermentation. 

Deposition  of  Defuse  Bone-l>laclc. — ^Tlio  turn- 
ing-over of  tho  charcoal,  in  tlio  old  methods, 
when  its  power  is  no  longer  re.storcd  by  re- 
burning,  for  the  manufacture  of  tho  so-calle<I 
supenihospliato  of  lime,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Where  tho  charcoal  is  not  thus  laid 
aside  in  bulk,  the  manufacture  is  still  carried 
on  by  use  of  tho  dust  screened  out  after  re- 
buming.  The  refuse  charcoal  is  mixed  with  sul- 
phuric acid — tins  being  in  some  cases  also,  in 
this  country  at  least,  tho  refuse  from  the  rc- 
finingof  petroleum — iu  onler,  from  tho  trihasic 
phosphate  to  produce  the  more  highly  jdios- 
phoratetl  lime-salt,  which  is  valued  as  a fertili- 
zer. Thus,  the  spent  charcoal  from  tho  cane-sugar 
refining  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  generally, 
is  rarely  if  ever  directly  sought  as  fertilizing 
material.  In  tlic  beet-sugar  manufactories  of 
continental  Europe,  however,  owing  to  tho 
naturally  great  impurity  of  beet-juice  and 
syrups,  and  the  general  use  of  blood  in  refining, 
tbo  charcoal  becomes  rapidly  and  so  completely 
charged  writh  organic  matters  and  salts,  that  its 
value  os  a fertilizer  may  even  exceed  the  origi- 
nal cost  Accordingly,  from  tlie  manufactories 
in  France  it  ba.s,  heretofore  at  least,  hocn  de- 
livered in  large  quantities,  being  then  exporto<l 
to  the  amount,  it  is  .stated,  of  120,000  tons  an- 
nually, to  the  French  colonics,  as  manure  for 
the  sugar  crops;  while,  further,  the  Govern- 
ment has  even  appointed  analytical  chemists  to 
tho  special  duty  of  determining  the  value  of 
tbo  refuse  charcoal  for  the  trade. 

BOURBON,  Mabie  Am^ue  de,  ex-Queen  of 
tho  French,  widow  of  Louis  Philippe,  born  in 
Naples,  April  20,  1782,  died  at  Claremont,  Sur- 
rey, England,  March  24,  1800.  She  was  the 
second  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  tho 
Two  Sicilies,  by  Marie  Caroline,  archduchess  of 
Austria.  With  her  four  sisters  she  was  care- 
fully educated  under  tho  direction  of  Madame 
d*Aii»brosio,  and  early  displayed  tho  germs  of 
those  umiabk*  qualities  which  distinguished  her 
in  after-life.  Slie  was  scjircely  ten  years  of  ago 
when  tho  French  fleet  appeared  in  the  bay  of 
Naples ; and  from  tliat  time  onward,  during  tlie 
period  of  the  first  victories  of  Napoleon,  tUo 
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rojal  family  were  kept  in  a perpetual  state  of 
anxiety  and  alarm.  At  leng^th  on  the  conquest 
of  Naples,  in  1798,  Ferdinand  and  hLs  queen  fled 
into  Sicily  with  their  children.  ITie  Princess 
Marie  Ain^dic  remained  at  Palermo  with  her 
moUicr  durinjj  the  first  Neapolitan  roTolution, 
but  in  1800  the  rj^ucen  and  her  daughter  went 
to  Vienna,  returning  to  Naples  two  years  later. 
Renewcil  political  outbreaks  compelled  them 
again  to  retire  to  Sicily,  aud  it  was  during  this 
second  residence  there  that  the  princess,  for  the 
first  time,  met  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then,  like 
herself,  an  exile  from  his  country.  In  1809 
tliey  were  married  at  Palermo,  whore  they  re- 
sided in  tranquillity  and  jwaco  nntil  1814,  when 
the  restoration  of  tho  House  of  Bourbon  ro- 
stered the  young  duko  to  his  due  position  in 
Franco.  Tho  duchess  joined  him  in  a few 
months,  but  tho  events  of  the  Hundred  Days 
soon  compelletl  her  to  take  refugo  with  her 
children  in  England  until  1817,  when  sho  re- 
turned to  Paris.  From  this  period  down  to  tlio 
Revolution  lier  residence  was  in  Franco,  where 
her  beauty  of  cliarncter  and  gentle  piety  won 
the  esteem  even  of  the  enemies  of  the  House  of 
Orleans.  Taking  no  part  in  political  life,  sho 
devoted  herself  to  tho  e<lncation  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  to  works  of  charity.  The  Revolution 
of  1830  most  unexpoctediy  placed  her  husband 
on  the  throne,  and  made  her  Queen  of  tho 
French.  Ere  sho  had  been  many  years  in  this 
exalted  j>o8ition  she  was  calle<l  to  bury,  in  1839, 
an  accoraplLshe<l  daughter,  and  in  1842  was  sud- 
denly bereaved  of  her  eldest  son,  with  whom 
perished  the  best  seenrity  of  tho  house  of  Or- 
leans. A few  years  later  (in  1848)  she  was 
called  to  strengthen  and  sn[>port  her  husband 
under  his  trials.  When  the  king  declared  his 
determination  to  abdicate,  she  rebuked  him  with 
earnestness,  pronouncing  revolution  a crime  and 
abdication  cowardice.  ‘‘Sire,’*  said  she,  “o 
king  should  never  lose  his  crown  without 
making  an  effort  to  defend  it.”  Nevertheless, 
when  she  saw  that  resistance  was  of  no  avail, 
the  queen  subsided  again  into  tho  wife,  and  she 
prepared  to  accompany  her  husband  in  his 
melancholy  flight.  Subsequently  in  the  aniot 
seclusion  of  Claremont  she  devoted  herself  to 
the  ta*k  of  soothing  the  regrets  and  cheering 
the  heart  of  the  king  until  his  death  In  1850. 
She  was  a woman  of  remarkably  strong  affec- 
tions, and  bad  not  only  the  entire  love  and 
respect  of  her  own  immediate  family,  but  won 
the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  sho  was  in  any 
way  associated.  Tliongh  a strict  Roman  Oath- 
olia  she  made  no  distinction  on  account  of  faith 
In  her  charities,  and  was  bold  in  the  highest 
veneration  by  all  tho  poor  around  her.  In  ac- 
cordance with  her  own  expressed  wisli,  sho  was 
burie<l  in  tho  dress  sho  wore  on  leaving  France 
in  1848,  for  her  long  exile,  and  in  her  widow’s 
cap,  in  order  to  show  “how  unalterably  faith- 
fol  sho  remained  to  tho  two  guiding  feel- 
ings of  her  life— her  devotion  to  her  royal 
husband,  and  her  love  for  her  adopted  coun- 
tiy.” 


BRAINERD,  Rev.  Tnoifis,  D.  D.,  an  emi- 
nent IVesbvterian  clergyman  and  author,  bom 
in  Central  ifew  York,  June  17,  1804,  died  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  August  22,  1866,  lie  was  a di 
rcct  descendant  of  Daniel  Brainerd,  of  Puritan 
renown,  passetl  most  of  his  childlioo<I  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome,  Oneida  Connty,  N.  T.,  and 
after  graduating  at  Hamilton  College,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  law.  Before  en- 
^ging  in  practice,  however,  he  discovered 
his  true  sphere  in  life,  and  entered  tho  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Andover,  Moss.,  as  a stu- 
dent of  divinity.  Hero  he  was  recognized  as 
a student  of  nncoramon  promise.  After  com- 
pleting his  course  in  tho  seminary,  ho  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  and  placed  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson,  for  whom 
lie  also  preached  at  times  in  the  First  Prei- 
hyteriaii  Church  of  the  Northern  Liberties. 
Prompte<l  by  an  anient  zeal  for  tho  extension 
of  Christ’s  kingdom  in  the  frontier  States,  he  re- 
moved to  Cincinnati,  where  he  found  a promis- 
ing field  of  missionary  labor.  Here  he  became 
the  assistant  of  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
and  besides  attending  to  his  pastoral  duties, 
edited  a weekly  journal,  now  tho  “Chris- 
tian Herald,”  and  assisted  in  editing  tho  “Pres- 
byterian Quarterly  Review.”  At  that  time  the 
home  inis.slonary  c.anse  w'as  passing  through  a 
serious  conflict.  Tho  newly-founaetl  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  under  tho  lead  of  Dr.  Lymao 
Si^cher,  was  involved  in  great  trouble.  Dr. 
Beecher,  as  the  representative  of  what  was 
called  “the  New  School,”  was  assailed  with  un- 
relenting opposition,  and  no  little  virulence,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  and  his  adherents.  Through- 
out this  season,  the  young  editor  did  effective 
work  for  the  truth,  and  made  his  paper  a power 
in  the  land.  In  1835,  upon  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ely,  Mr.  Brainerd  was  called  to  the 
charge  of  the  Old  Pine  Street  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, the  pulpit  of  which  ho  has  from  that 
time  filled  in  tho  most  satisfactory  and  success- 
ful manner.  As  a preacher,  Dr.  Brainerd  was 
earnest  and  eloquent,  and  as  a pastor,  faithful 
and  beloved  by  bis  entire  people.  He  was  of 
very  industrious  literary  habit^  having  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  literary  monthlies, 
and  tho  author  of  numerous  published  sermons 
and  tracts.  Not  long  since  he  gave  to  the 
world  what  he  modestly  styled  his  “ first  book,” 
which  bore  the  following  title:  “The  Life  of 
John  Brainerd, the  Brother  of  David  Brainerd, 
and  his  Successor,  as  Miaaonary  to  the  Indiana 
of  New  Jersey.”  This  work  was  abljr  written, 
and  created  a considerable  sensation  m the  re- 
ligious and  literary  world. 

BRANDE,  William  Thomas,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R S., 
etc.,  an  English  physician,  chemist,  lecturer, 
and  author,  bom  in  1786 ; died  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  February  11,  1866.  After  an  education 
at  Westminster,  he  was  sent  to  Hanover,  but  in 
1803,  on  tho  panic  of  Bonaparte’s  invarioo,  be 
returned  homo  and  entered  St.  Georg’s  Hos- 
pital, attending  the  lectnres  and  the  dissecting- 
rooms.  In  1808  he  commenced  lectoring  upon 
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cbemUtry,  and  soon  aftor  became,  connected 
with  a now  medical  school  in  his  town,  and 
rapidlj  attained  a repntation  ns  a teachor  and 
demonstrator  of  choraistry.  In  1809  ho  was 
chosen  Fellow  of  tho  Royal  Society,  and  a fow 
years  later  was  Dr.  WoUasUm’s  successor  as 
secretary.  In  1812  he  becmuo  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Materia  ^[edicji  to  the  Apotho- 
cories’  Company,  and  in  1851  was  elected 
Master.  In  1813  ho  wan,  on  tlie  recommeada- 
tion  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  at  tho  Royal  Institution,  and 
delivered  lectures  for  many  years  in  corynuction 
with  Mr.  Faraday,  who  was  also  associated 
with  him  as  e<litor  of  the  “Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science.”  In  1825  ho  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent  of  tlie  Die  Department  of  the  Mint, 
and  some  years  after,  Fellow  and  Ksaminer  of 
tho  London  University.  Besides  Professor 
Brando’s  famous  “ Manual  of  Chemistry,”  which 
has  been  translated  into  so  many  foreign  lan- 
guages, he  was  author  of  “ Outlines  of  Geology,” 
“ Encyclopffidia  of  Science  and  Art,”  repub- 
lislied  and  extensively  sold  in  this  country,  and 
many  valuable  papers  in  English  medical  jour- 
nals. In  1853  ho  received  tlio  honorary  degree 
of  D.  0.  L.  from  tho  University  of  Oxford. 

BRAZIL.  Emperor  Pedro  II.,  born  Decem- 
ber 2,  1825;  succeeilod  bis  father,  Pedro  1.,  on 
April  7,  1831.  The  emperor  has  no  son.  llis 
oldest  daughter,  Princess  Isabolhs  was  married, 
October  15,  1804,  to  the  Count  d’Eu,  son  of  the 
Duke  de  Neiuoors,  and  grandson  of  the  late  King 
Louis  Philippe  of  Franco. 

Anew  ministry  wjis  appointed  on  August  6, 
1866,  composed  as  follows:  Finances,  Zachorias 
do  Goes  VasconcelloB,  President  of  tho  Council ; 
Interior,  Jos<i  Joaq  Fernandes  da  Torres;  Jus- 
tice, Jouo  Lustosa  da  Cunha  Paranoia;  For- 
eign Aflairs,  Martinho  Francisco  Ribeiro  da 
Andrada;  War,  Angelo  Moniz  da  »Silva  Forraz; 
Navy,  Dr.  Aftbnso  Colso  de  Assis  Figucirwlo; 
Public  Works,  Agriculture,  and  Comincroc,  Dr. 
Monoel  Pinto  do  Souza  Daiitus. 

American  minister  at  Rio  do  Janeiro,  J. 
Watson  Webb  (accredited  October  21,  1861); 
Brazilian  minister  at  Washington,  J.  M.  N. 
d’Azambiya  (accre«lited  April  23,  1865), 

The  receipts  in  the  year  1864-’65  amounted 
to  69,476,675  milreis.  The  budget  of  1865-’66 
estimates  the  expenditures  at  67,522,980  luilreis 
and  the  receipts  at  62,000,tK)0;  probable  defi- 
cit, 12,522,980.  Tho  internal  consolidated  debt 
amounted,  on  March  31,  I860,  to  90,442,200 
milreis;  the  external  cousolidiited  debt  to  14,- 
735,200  milreis. 

The  total  force  of  tho  anny  amounted  to  74,- 
818  men.  Of  tho  two  coq^s  in  the  field,  tho 
first  numbered  33,078,  and  the  second,  15,396 
men.  Tho  fieet,  in  1866,  coiisisUMl  of  10  iron- 
clads, exclusive  of  two  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, 57  other  armed  vessels,  and  10  non-anned 
vessels.  A law  of  May  13, 1804,  fixes  the  force 
of  the  marine,  for  the  year  1864-’C5,  at  3,000 
men,  and,  if  necessary,  at  6,0^K). 

The  exports  from  1804  to  1865  amounted  to 


141.068.000  milreis,  and  the  imports  to  131,- 

694.000  milreU.  Tho  moveineiit  of  shipping  of 
the  year  1863  to  1864  was  as  follows: 
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Tho  area  of  Brazil  is  estimated  at  3,000,400 
English  square  miles.  The  j)oj)uhitii»n,  acconl- 
ing  to  tho  census  of  1856,  was  7,677,800.  (Hy 
rectifying  the  statements  for  some  of  the  prov- 
inces, Baril  de  la  llure,  in  his  work  VEmpir^ 
du  Brhily  changed  these  figures  into  7,755,657.) 
According  to  the  official  census  of  1859,  tho 
population  exceeded  8,000,000.  Tho  Gcogra- 
hia^  published  by  the  Senator  Pompeo  (Rio  do 
anciro,  1864),  gave  the  population  of  the  em- 
pire as  10,045,000. 

In  Novcmlxir  tho  emperor  libcratc<l  tho  na- 
tional slaves,  the  profits  of  whoso  labors  Ik>- 
longed  to  the  crown.  Large  numbers  of  the 
freedraen  entere<l  tho  Brazilian  army. 

A second  “National  Exposition  ” was  held  in 
1866,  which  was  closed  on  December  lOlli,  in 
the  presence  of  the  imperial  famil.v.  The  clo.sing 
aildress  of  the  prc.sident  of  the  directing  c^nn- 
mittee,  Conseilhcro  Souza  Ramos,  stated  that 
tlie  exposition  opened  with  18,391  proilucts 
contributed  by  2,127  exhibitors,  to  which  were 
afterward  a<lded  1,737  prcxlucts  furnished  by 
247  (xuitributors  from  Pernambuco  and  Ceara, 
thus  raising  tho  number  of  nrliclea  shown  to 
20,128,  representing  2,374  exhibitors,  an  in- 
crease of  10,266  articles  and  1,238  exhibib^rs 
over  those  of  tho  exhibition  of  1861,  although 
for  various  reasons  Matto  Grosso,  Goyas,  Minas 
Gcraes,  Esj)irito  Santo,  and  Alagbas  did  not  for- 
ward collections.  The  number  of  visitors  was 
62,824,  against  18,553  in  1861,  and  the  commit- 
tee remark  witli  pride  that  not  a single  dUagree- 
ablo  circuinstano)  occurred  even  on  the  most 
crowded  days.  They  also  pay  a trihiito  to  tlio 
great  interest  taken  in  the  ex|>osition  by  tho 
imperial  family,  and  their  frequent  visits  to  it, 
and  careful  examiuatiou  of  tho  articles  ex- 
hibited. 

On  Decern W 7,  1806,  the  following  highly 
important  decree,  opening  up  tho  Amazon  and 
other  rivers,  was  puhlisljed ; 

With  the  wi«h  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  em- 
pire, and  to  draw  cloacr  iateroational  relations  hy 
opening  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  tho  Hirer 
Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  the  Hirer  Tocantins  and 
the  Hirer  San  Francisco,  and  having  consulted  with 
my  minUiers  of  state,  I have  resolved  and  do  hereby 
decree  as  follows: 

Aut.  1.  From  the  7th  of  September,  18(57,  shall  be 
open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nnti<ms,  the  navigation 
of  tho  River  Amazon  as  far  as  the  frontier*  of  Brazil, 
of  the  Hirer  Tocantins  to  Cameta,  of  the  River  Ta- 

Eto  Sautarem,  and  of  tiie  River  Madeira  to 
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Ait.  2.  At  the  date  fixed  in  article  one,  ahnU  be  alao 
opened  to  foreign  oaTigation,  the  Kirer  San  FranciBco 
15  far  aa  the  city  of  Feoedo. 

Art.  8.  The  oarigatioa  of  tho  tributaries  of  the 
Atnainn,  in  places  where  only  one  bank  belongs  to 
Brazil,  shall  det>end  on  treaties  yet  to  be  made  xrith 
tho  States  bolcliog  title  to  the  other  bank  as  to  the 
respretire  limits  of  each  State  as  well  os  to  tiscal  and 
police  regulations. 

Act.  4,  The  present  act  shall  in  no  way  alter  or 
interfere  with  existing  treaties  of  navi^tion  and 
commerce  with  the  retuiblics  of  Peru  and  Venezuela, 
according  to  the  regulations  already  published. 

Art.  5.  My  ministers  and  secretaries  of  state, 
throngh  their  rcsp<*cliro  departments,  shall  attend 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  treaties  spoken  of  in  arti* 
cle  three.,  and  shall  issue  the  necessary  orders  and 
regulations  for  the  duo  execution  of  the  present  de> 
crec. 

Signed  by  the  Emperor  and  by  tho  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Antonio  Cuelho  de  Isa  e Albu- 
querque. 

Palacb  or  Rio  db  JairziEO,  Dec.  7,  1866. 

The  Amazon  rnna  throngh  the  Tory  centre  of 
Brazil,  and,  nnlike  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  tribii- 
taricA,  it  is  nnvigahlo  throughout  its  whole 
course  of  nearly  4,000  miles.  It  is  deep,  with 
a uniform  current  uninterrupted  by  rapids  or 
cataracts.  Tho  tides  of  the  Atlantic  into  which 
it  flows,  throngh  an  embouchure  180  miles 
wide,  arc  felt  400  miles  from  its  month,  where 
tho  water  is  twenty  fathoms  deep,  and  the  river 
more  than  a mile  across.  On  its  banks  and  on 
each  side  tho  interior  produces  maize,  rice,  cof- 
fee, sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  spices,  timber,  medi- 
cinal piantA,  homed  cattle,  gold,  iron,  and  lead. 
The  tribntaricic,  which  enter  this  river  from  tlie 
neighboring  country  of  Bolivia  were  opened  by 
the  Bolivian  Government  to  tljc  navigation  of 
all  countries  in  1853,  but  tho  value  of  this  con- 
cession was  netitrnlized  by  the  then  and  subse- 
quent policy  of  tho  Brazilian  Government  in 
refufdng  to  open  the  Amazon.  Now  the  Ama- 
zon is  free  from  the  frontiers  of  Brazil  to  the 
ocean,  and  a great  channel  for  trade,  population, 
and  civilization  Is  open  to  all  nations.  The  To- 
cantina,  which  is  a tributary  of  tho  Amazon,  is 
about  1,200  miles  long.  Owing  to  rapids  and 
cataracts,  it  is  not  navigable,  except  in  patches, 
for  any  thing  near  this  extent,  but  it  runs 
through  exceedingly  fertile  countries,  produ- 
cing most  of  the  articles  iust  enumerated.  Ow- 
ing to  the  natural  obstacles  of  rapids  and  cjita- 
ra^  tho  decree  spwifies  that  it  is  ojicn  from 
the  sea  to  CametA,  which  is  on  tho  left  bank, 
and  a rising  city  with  40,000  inhabitants;  tho 
Tapajoz  to  Santarem,  al.soa  growing  place;  and 
the  Madeira  to  Mamios,  a name  wliich  repre- 
sents a province  rather  than  a town.  Tho  ^nn 
Francisco  is  the  other  great  river  opened  to 
free  navigation.  It  is  said  to  resemble  the 
Volga,  the  largest  European  river  in  length 
and  tlie  moat  diversifled  in  character.  It  has  a 
course  of  about  1,300  miles ; but  it  is  to  l>o 
opened  only  to  Penctlo,  which  U not  far  in  tho 
interior,  owing  to  the  natural  obstructions  to 
navigation,  lint  at  intcr\'als  it  U navigable  for 
2(>0  miles  at  a stretch,  and  the  current  is  ra]>id 
enoogb  to  carry  vessels,  witliout  any  other  aid, 


100  miles  in  twenty -fonr  hours.  Like  tho  Vol- 
ga, it  is,  in  places,  subject  in  tho  dry  season  to 
shallows,  and  in  the  wet  to  inundations  but 
these  inundations  fertilize  a wide  extent  of 
country.  Gold  is  found  ainong  its  deposits. 
The  sugar-cane  thrives  on  its  Inmleps.  It  was 
on  this  river,  al  a place  now  calle<l  Salitro,  that 
tlio  extensive  deposits  of  nitrate  of  S4xla  were 
discovered,  which  excited  so  much  interest  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe  about  tight  or 
nine  years  ago.  There  is  said  to  be  one  val- 
ley, sixteen  leagne.s  broad  by  twenty  leagues 
long,  where  this  product  is  to  be  found  in 
many  places  on  tlie  surface,  and  in  all  with 
little  <tr  no  labor.  As  u superficial  manure  or 
top-dressing,  nitrate  of  soda  is  of  great  value 
to  agriculture,  and  it  may  bo  brought  to  this 
country  at  a cheap  rate  now  that  the  river  is 
open. 

The  regular  session  of  tho  Brazilian  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  by  the  emperor  on  May  3d, 
In  his  speed)  he  announceil  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  Dom  Petlro,  son  of  JMiicosa  Leopoldina 
and  Duke  August,  of  Saxe-Cobnrg  Gotha.  He 
congratulntetl  tho  country  on  the  recent  victo- 
ries on  the  Parana,  ami  called  the  attention  of 
the  memliers  to  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into 
financial  matters.  Among  tho  most  important 
hills  adopU*d  by  both  Houses  and  signed  by  the 
emperor,  were  a resolution  ni»on  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  and  the  improvement  of  the  circulating 
metUum,  and  bills  on  the  jiostponoment  of  the 
elections  and  for  an  extraordinary  supplemental 
credit  for  the  exjienses  of  the  war.  Tne  seasion 
w'as  closed  on  Hepteml>er  16th  by  a speech  from 
the  throne,  which  thus  referred  to  the  subjects 
of  greatest  importance  for  tho  country ; “ '1  he 
United  States  of  North  America  have  given  to 
Brazil  the  mo.st  complete  satisfaction  for  the 
violent  capture  in  the  port  of  Jhihia  of  the  pri- 
vateer Florida  by  tlie  war-.steamor  Wachusett. 
The  war  to  which  the  Ifrcsulent  of  Paraguay 
provoked  ns  still  continuing,  tlie  Government  is 
employing  with  ettbet  tho  means  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  national  honor,  aided  therein  ever 
by  the  patriotism  of  all  Brazilians.  Tho  hopes 
of  a good  harvest  in  the  generality  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  industry  fortunately  arc  being  real- 
ized. The  public  tranquillity  ha.s  been  disturbed 
in  DO  part  of  the  empire,  which  is  due  to  the 
disposition  and  growing  civilization  of  the 
people.” 

The  Government  of  Brazil,  and  all  classes  of 
the  pcoi>1e,  continued  to  feel  a deeji  interest  in 
immigration,  ami  showed  a great  desire  to  jiro- 
mote  it.  An  oflieial  publication  on  the  subject, 
by  the  Government,  states:  “Immigrants  will 
find  an  abundance  of  fertile  land,  suitable  for  the 
culture  ofcotton,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  tobacco,  rice, 
etc.  These  lauds  are  situated  in  tlie  provinces 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santo  Catharina,  Parana, 
Sito  Paulo,  E.spiritn  Santo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
and  each  immigrant  may  select  his  own  lands. 
As  soon  as  the  immigr.ant  hns  chosen  his  laud,  it 
will  bo  measured  by  the  Government,  and  pos- 
session given  on  the  jirice  stipulated.  Unoccu- 
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pied  lands  will  bo  sold  at  the  rate  of  23,  46,  70 
or  90  cents  per  acre,  to  bo  paid  before  taking  pos- 
session, or  sold  for  tenns  of  five  years,  the  immi- 
grants paying  six  per  cent,  interest  yearly,  and 
recoinng  the  title  of  property  only  after  having 
paid  for  the  land  sold.  Immigrants  will  enjoy 
under  the  constitution  of  the  empire  all  civil 
rights  and  liberties  which  belong  to  native-born 
Brazilians.  They  will  enjoy  lilnjrty  of  con- 
science  in  religious  matters,  and  will  not  bo 
persecuted  for  their  religious  belief.  Immigrants 
may  become  naturalized  citizens  after  two 
years^  residence  in  Brazil,  and  will  be  exempt 
from  all  military  duties  except  the  national 
guard  (militia)  in  the  municipality.  No  slaves 
can  be  imported  into  Brazil  from  any  country 
whatever.  Immigration  of  agriculturists  and 
mechanics  is  particularly  desired.  Good  engi- 
neers are  in  demand  in  the  empire.  In  January, 
1866,  an  International  Immigration  Society  was 
established  at  Rio  do  Janeiro  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  immigration.  The  Brazilians 
hopo<l  especially  for  a large  increase  of  the  im- 
migration from  the  United  States,  but  although 
this  immigration  did  not  altogether  oease,  it  did 
not  assume  the  dimensions  which  the  Brazilian 
Government  expected.* 

llio  most  complete  and  most  accurate  work 
on  Brazil  in  the  English  language,  is  the  new 
e<lition  of  “ Brazil  and  the  Brazilians,”  by  Rev. 
James  0.  Fletcher  and  Rev.  I).  P.  Kidder,  D.  I). 
(New  York,  1866.)  The  new  edition  affords 
abundant  information  of  the  latest  date  in  re- 
gard to  tiio  material  and  moral  progress  of 
Brazil. 

BREMEN,  a Free  City  in  North  Germany. 
First  Burgomaster  (I863-’67),  Oh.  F.  G.  Mohr. 
Area,  112  square  miles;  population,  in  1864, 
104,001.  Receipts,  in  1865,  1,819,220  thalers; 
expondituros,  1,767,961  thalers.  Army,  760 
men.  Value  of  imports,  in  1866,  77,294,373 ; 
exports,  70,879,834,  The  merchant  navy  was 
composed,  at  tlie  dose  of  1864,  of  294  vessels. 
After  the  Gennan-Italian  war,  Bremen  joined 
tl»o  North  German  Confederation. 

BRIDGES.  The  lliuleon  Hitrr  Bridge  at 
This  bridge  crosses  the  Hudson  River 
at  Albany,  about  half  a mile  above  the  old  rail- 
road ferry,  or  middle  of  the  river  line  of  the 
city,  and  forms  a connecting  link  between  the 
New  York  Central  Uailroml  on  the  west,  and 
the  Hudson  River,  Now  York  and  Harlem,  and 
Albany  and  Boston  RaiIroa<lson  the  east.  The 
approat^hes  to  the  bridge,  designed  ultimately 
to  consist  of  masonry  and  embankment,  are  at 
present  teinporai’ily  built  of  timber  trestle- 
work,  varying  in  height  from  three  to  twenty 
feet,  with  timber  truss  bridges  over  Montgom- 
ery, Centre,  and  Water  Streets,  on  tlie  Albany 
side. 

The  main  bridge  consists  of  twenty  spans,  of 
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the  following  clear  widths : throe  over  the  Al- 
bany basin  of  66  feet  each,  four  fixed  spans  of 
172  feet  each,  and  two  draw  spans  of  lllj  foot 
each,  over  the  main  channel,  and  one  span  of 
71  feet,  and  ten  spans  of  66  feet  each,  across 
the  fiat^  on  tlie  oast  side;  and  stands  about  30 
feet  clear  height  above  ordinary  sutnmer  tide 
level  of  the  river. 

The  substructure  consists  of  twenty-one  stone 
piers,  all  resting  on  foundations  of  spruce  piles, 
from  ttt'elve  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
driven  from  two  and  a half  to  three  feet  apart 
between  centres,  and  generally  from  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-eight  feet  below  low-water  level. 
In  preparing  the  foundations  for  the  masonry, 
different  methods  were  adopted  in  ditJerent 
portions  of  the  work.  In  the  case  of  the  pivot 
pier,  and  the  three  main  channel  piers  east  of 
it,  the  site  of  each  pier  was  first  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  about  twenty  feet  below  low  water, 
and  of  a length  and  breadth  considerably  greater 
than  the  intended  pier,  and,  after  the  piles  were 
driven,  a strong  crib  of  twelve-inch  square  tim- 
ber was  build  around  them,  the  sides  of  tbo 
cribs  being  kept  from  spreadiug  by  ties  of  one 
and  ono-cighth  inch  square  iron,  placed  twelve 
feet  apart  in  each  course  of  timber.  The  crib 
was  then  sunk  upon  the  bottom  of  the  excava- 
tion, having  been  made  of  sufficient  height  to 
bring  tlie  top  thereof  within  two  feet  of  low- 
water  level.  The  interior  of  the  crib  was  then 
filled  with  concrete,  composed  of  coarse  gravel 
and  hydraulic  cement,  and  the  surplus  excava- 
tion around  the  cribs  tilled  with  loose  stone  up 
to  within  twelve  feet  of  low  water,  to  support 
the  crib  and  avert  any  danger  from  scouring; 
the  piles  were  thou  cut  off  level  with  tlie  tops 
of  the  cribs,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a plat- 
form of  six-inch  plank,  upon  which  the  stone 
work  was  commenced.  For  tlio  westernmost 
pier  in  the  main  channel,  which  is  in  tbo  deep- 
e'*t  water,  no  excavation  was  made,  but  tbe 
piles  were  cut  off  to  a level  about  a foot  above 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  masonry  sunk 
upon  tliom  by  means  of  a timber  caisson.  For 
each  pier  in  the  basin  the  piles  were  cut  off  six 
feet  below  low  water,  a strong  platform  moored 
over  them,  on  which  the  masonry  was  com- 
menced, and  lowered  u{>on  the  piles  by  means 
of  screws.  For  the  piers  on  t)io  flats,  east  of 
the  main  cliannel,  the  site  of  each  was  exca- 
vated to  a depth  of  about  three  feet  below  low 
water,  the  piles  driven  as  for  others,  and  cut 
off  about  oue  foot  below  low  water.  The  ex- 
cavation was  then  fille<l  around  and  over  the 
heads  of  tlio  piles  with  concrete,  about  up  to 
luw-wator  line,  and  upon  this  tbe  masonry  was 
commenced. 

The  masonry  of  the  piers  and  abutments  ia 
composed  of  the  host  quality  of  limestone  of  a 
bluish-gray  color. 

Tlie  stones  in  each  course  are  clamped  to- 
gether with  strong  iron  clamps,  and  each  course 
is  secure<l  to  the  one  next  above  and  below  by 
iron  dowels.  The  shape  of  the  ends  of  tlie 
piers  in  plan  is  that  of  a gothic  pointed  arc^ 
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being  formed  hr  two  eircnlar  arcs  of  aixtj  de- 
grees each.  The  np-»troara  edge  or  nose  of 
each  main  channel  pier  is  sloped  back  at  an 
angle  of  abont  thirty  degrees  from  the  perpen- 
dicolar,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  resist, 
break  np  or  turn  aside  masses  of  ice  or  other 
floating  bodies.  The  pivot  pier  has  guards, 
constnicted  of  stone  in  the  same  manner  as 
itself^  placed  np  and  down  stream  at  the  proper 
distances  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  draw  when 
swung  open,  and  connected  with  the  pivot  pier 
by  timber  crib-work  filled  with  loose  stone. 

Supmtnjeture.^The  superstructure,  designed 
ultimately  to  be  of  iron,  and  to  carry  a double 
track,  at  present  consists  of  a single-track  tim- 
ber bridge,  all  except  the  draw  ^ans  being  on 
the  Howe  plan. 

The  trusses  of  the  long  spans  are  twenty-four 
feet  high,  and  those  of  the  short  spans  nine  feet 
high.  The  clear  width  between  the  trusses  is 
fif^n  feet. 

Tho  draw,  designed  by  Col.  J.  W.  Adams,  is 
the  arch  brace  plan,”  the  peculiarity  of  which 
consists  in  having  the  main  supporting  braces 
radiate  from  the  ends  of  tho  lower  chords  to 
diflerent  points  in  the  length  of  the  upper 
chords,  thereby  transmitting  the  weight  of  tho 
bridge  and  load  directli/ to  the  abutments.  The 
ends  of  tho  draw  when  swinging  are  supported 
by  eight  chains  composed  of  iron  bars  6x1 
inches,  extending  from  tho  top  of  a central 
tower  sixty  feet  high  to  the  ends  of  the  lower 
chords  of  tho  trusses. 

The  turn-table  of  the  draw  consists  essen- 
tially of  a series  of  seventy  roDers,  placed  be- 
tween two  circular  tracks,  one  being  fastened 
to  the  masonry  of  a pivot  pier,  and  the  other 
to  the  under  side  of  tho  bridge.  The  faces  of 
the  tracks,  which  are  nine  inches  broad,  are 
accurately  planed,  so  as  to  present  no  obstacle 
to  the  movement  of  tho  rollers,  w'hich  are 
turned  true  and  smooth.  Tlio  rollers  are  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  and  nine  inches  long  on  the 
face.  They  are  placed  in  the  annular  space  be- 
tween two  concentric  iron  rings,  and  kept  at 
the  proper  distance  by  radial  bars,  which  con- 
nect the  inner  ring  with  a collar  fitted  to  and 
revolving  around  a oeotral  pivot-pin  six  inches 
in  diameter. 

The  Cincinnati  Svspeneion  Bridge. — This 
bridge  was  designed  and  built  by  John  A. 
Roebling.  Esq.  Ihe  total  length  of  this  bridge, 
including  the  approaches  from  Front  Street, 
Cincinnati,  and  Second  Street,  Covington,  is 
2,262  feet ; length  of  main  span  from  centre 
to  centre  of  tho  towers,  1,067  feet;  length  of 
each  land  suspension,  281  feet ; width  of  bridge 
in  the  clear,  3i»  feet ; its  height  above  low  water, 
lOO  feet;  height  of  lowers  from  foundation, 
without  turrets,  200  feet;  height  of  turrets,  .SO 
feet ; number  of  cables,  2 ; diameter  of  cablea, 
32^  inches ; strands  in  each  cable,  7;  wires  in 
each  5fran«l,  740  ; wires  in  both  cables,  10,300; 
Wt-ight  of  wire,  500  tons;  deflection  of  cables, 
8^  feet*  strength  of  structure,  16,800  tons; 
masonry  in  each  tower,  32,000  perches;  ma- 


sonry in  each  anchorage,  13,000  porches;  total 
amount  of  masonry,  IH),0(K)  perches.  Size  of 
towers  at  base,  86  l)y  52  feet ; at  top  74  by  40 
feet.  Tlic  wrouglit-iron  floor  beams  (tlie  length 
of  two  of  which  makes  the  width  of  the  bridge) 
arc  each  19  feet  long  by  6 inches  wide;  and 
there  will  bo  two  joincnl  in  every  five  feet  of 
the  bridge— one  to  each  suspender.  Tho  weight 
is  20  pounds  per  foot.  Two  iron  trusses  10 
feet  high  separate  the  foot  road-ways,  one  on 
each  side,  from  the  oarrijigc-ways ; and  flat-iron 
tracks,  of  accommmhiting  width,  are  laid  for 
wheels  to  run  upon.  The  wronght-iron  girders, 
80  feet  long  and  12  inches  wide,  will  run  tho 
entire  lenj^b,  under  the  middle  of  tho  bridge. 
The  estimated  total  cost  of  this  bridge  is  about 
$1,750,000. 

The  Connecticut  River  The  Con- 

necticut River  Bridge,  erected  on  the  line  of 
the  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield  Rail- 
road, where  it  crosses  the  Connecticut  River, 
has  been  replaced  by  an  iron  bridge  on  the 
same  line  ns  tho  old  w oollen  structure,  without 
interrupting  tho  traffic  of  tho  road.  The  diffi- 
culty of  this  undertaking  will  bo  appreciated, 
when  it  is  considcrcil  that  twenty-two  regular 
trains,  and  from  two  to  four  extra  trains,  pass 
over  tlm  bridge  daily,  and  mostly  during  work- 
ing hours. 

The  new  bridge  was  designed  and  erected  un- 
der the  direction  of  .Tames  Laurie.  Esq.  The 
iron  work  wa.s  contracted  for  by  William  Fair- 
bnirn  & Co.,  and  the  Ix>ndoQ  Engineering  and 
Iron  Ship-Building  Company. 

The  several  spans  were  constructed  from  the 
plans  by  the  above  firms,  put  t<^ethor  with 
bolts,  an<l  every  part  fitted  and  adjusted  before 
being  shipped.  The  rivet-holes  were  all  drilled 
or  punche(X  and  such  parts  as  could  be  penua- 
nontly  put  together  without  being  too  cumber- 
some, were  riveted  by  machinery. 

In  arranging  the  spans  of  tho  new  bridge  all 
the  old  piers  and  abutments  were  made  use  of, 
with  the  necessary  alterations  and  additions  to 
bring  them  np  to  the  proper  height  for  tho  now 
girders. 

In  the  middle  of  each  of  the  177-feet  spans 
across  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  the  mid- 
dle or  channel  span,  a new  pier  was  built,  like 
the  old  ones,  so  as  to  divide  the  seven  river 
spans  of  the  old  bridge  into  twelve  of  88J  feet 
each,  with  one  of  177  feet  in  the  centre. 

For  convenience  in  building  the  new  piers,  a 
temporary  track  was  laid  inside  the  old  bridge, 
supportcii  by  the  lower  chorda,  over  which  the 
stone  for  the  lower  part  of  the  piers  was  hauled, 
and  lowered  to  its  place. 

The  general  form  of  girder  is  that  of  a truss 
comjwsed  of  rolled  plate,  angle  and  *7*  iron. 
The  posts  or  compression  bars  are  verticaf,  and 
the  ties  or  tension  bars  are  at  an  angle  of  abont 
46'^  with  the  chords,  the  several  parts  being  all 
firmly  riveted  together. 

There  are  three  distinct  varieties  of  this  gen- 
eral form  adopted  for  the  diflerent  lengths  of 
spans,  by  which  the  use  of  bars  beyond  a cer- 
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tain  tnzo  is  avoideil  in  the  lonprer  spans,  as 
rollod  bars  of  a mueli  greater  wulth  than  nine 
inches  cannot  bo  depended  upon  for  snch  uni- 
form strenjrth  and  tenacity  as  the  smaller  bars. 

The  dirtbrence  consists  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  tie  bars.  In  the  clmnnel  sjmn  of  177 
feet,  the  ties  cross  three  of  the  panels  formed 
by  the  vertical  posts;  in  the  140  feet  and  88J- 
feet  spans  they  cross  two  panels,  while  in  the 
7t>i  feet  span  they  cross  but  one  panel. 

When  tnc  ties  cross  three  panel.s  diagonally, 
as  in  the  channel  span,  the  truss  j)jirtakes  some- 
what of  the  character  of  a lattice;  and  the 
principle  is  capable  of  Iwing  extended  still  far- 
ther for  longer  8i)ans  by  making  the  tics  cross 
four  or  more  panels  according  to  the  length  of 
the  girder. 

Tlie  work  of  erecting  the  bridge  was  com- 
menced the  la.Ht  week  in  June,  18fi5.  and  pro- 
gressed without  interruption  until  the  whole 
of  the  iron  work  was  finished,  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1866. 

Before  commencing  tlie  ir(»n  work  of  the 
several  trusses,  a series  of  blocks  were  laid 
across  longitudinal  timbers  placed  under  the 
position  to  bo  occupied  i>y  cacli  girder,  for  the 
iirposo  of  supporting  it  during  construction, 
hese  blocks  were  of  the  proper  helglit  to  give 
the  required  camber  to  the  girders,  and  were 
placed  under  each  post.  Upon  these  wore  first 
placed  the  plates  of  the  lower  chonl,  which 
were  tlieii  riveted  together  in  their  proper 
places.  IS'est,  the  posts  were  placed  in  posi- 
tion and  riveted  to  the  plates  of  the  lower 
chord.  The  top  chord  was  then  put  on,  first 
the  side  plates  and  angle  irons,  then  the  hori- 
zonUal  plate.^  an<l  covers.  After  the  plates  were 
all  rivcte<l,  the  camber  blocks  upon  which  the 
girders  w'ero  built  wore  removed  by  striking 
tlie  wedges  upon  which  they  restwl,  leaving  the 
girders  sujiported  by  the  ends. 

During  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  as 
soon  as  any  part  was  finished  and  the  track 
placed  upon  it,  heavy  trains,  weighing  about 
one  ton  to  tlie  foot,  were  rnn  over  it  to  test  its 
safety.  These  loads  w’ore  not  so  heavy  as  it 
was  designed  ultimately  to  subject  the  bridge 
to  ns  a test,  on  account  of  tlie  rest  of  the  bridge, 
where  the  iron  work  wjls  not  completed,  not 
being  in  a condition  to  bear  the  extra  strain. 

The  cliannel  span,  however,  was  subjected  to 
a severe  test  by  loading  it  with  railroad  bars, 
in  addition  to  a heavy  train  of  four  cars  loaded 
with  iron,  with  the  engine  and  tender;  in  all, 
about  220  tons.  This  would  bo  about  tons 
to  the  foot.  With  this  load  the  detiection  of 
the  girders  was  jg"  on  one  side,  and  j-V'  on 
the  other.  When  the  load  was  removeu  there 
was  a permanent  dello<‘tion  of  only  on  one 
side  and  none  on  the  other. 

The  cost  of  the  iron,  delivered  in  New  York, 
was  $241.55  per  ton,  in  United  States  curren- 
cy, $117.18  of  which  was  proiniiiin  paid  upon 
gold.  The  total  cost  of  the  iron  work  of  the 
bridge  erected  and  completed  was  $277.41  per 
ton,  or  cents  per  pound. 


T/te  SuMUfhanna  BriJge. — Tins  bridge,  de- 
sigmsl  and  executed  under  the  direction  of 
Getirge  A.  Parker,  Esq.,  is  situated  nearly  one 
mile  abt>ve  tiio  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
and  four  miles  below  the  bead  of  na%igation  and 
tide-water,  and  has  lK‘en  built  by  the  Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Com- 
pany, at  an  e.xpcuse  of  nearly  $2, 000.000.  The 
engineering  ditficulties  involve<l  in  building  it 
were,  principally,  the  unusual  depth  of  water, 
the  unstable  nature  of  the  bottom  at  certain 
jmints,  mid  the  more  than  common  violence  of 
the  ice  fre.^hets  peculiar,  to  its  locality.  It  is 
composed  of  thirteen  spans,  seven  of  250  feet 
9 inches  each  in  the  clear,  ea.st  of  the  draw, 
and  five  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  west 
of  the  draw. 

The  draw  span  is  175  feet  long  in  tlic  clear. 
The  whole  length  of  the  suporstmctiire  of  the 
bridge,  including  the  draw,  from  abutment  to 
abutment,  is  8,278  1‘eet  9 inches.  Its  height  U 
25  feet,  and  its  width  22  feet  G inches. 

The  piers  are  all  of  solid  granite  masonrj, 
sheathed  from  the  l>ottoni  to  the  height  of  ex- 
treme high  water  (eleven  feet  alove  ordinary 
high  water)  with  plate  iron.  Tlic  masonry 
above  water  is  cut  to  joints  of  one-cigUth  of  an 
inch,  and  Avhero  exposed  to  lateral  pressure  is 
clamped  in  the  courses  vertically  and  horizon- 
billy.  At  the  top  of  the  sheathing  the  piers 
are  eight  feet  wide,  and  their  sides  batter  to 
tlie  bottom  at  the  rate  of  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
to  the  vertical  foot.  They  terminate  at  each 
end  in  triangular  starlings  seven  feet  long  on 
the  top,  which  have  a double  shoatbing  of 
wrought  inm.  They  do  not  project  like  tlio 
ordinary  ploughsharo-shnjMMl  ie^-breakers  of 
American  bridges,  but  have  a concave  outline 
at  their  salient  edge;  not  being  expownl  the 
momentum  of  the  ice-fields  moving  down  long 
planes,  this  modification  of  the  ordinary  form 
seemed  necessary;  as  these  piers  have  only  to 
meet,  when  subjectetl  to  tliuir  greatest  strain,  a 
steady  crushing  pressure,  resistance  to  which 
cannot  be  much  aided  by  any  lueclianical  con- 
trivance, bat  which  must  bo  met  in  the  main 
by  simple  inertia  .and  irrofragibility.  An  uncom- 
mon degree  of  inertia  (proportioned  to  bulk)  i.s 
given  to  those  structures  by  their  iron  sheath- 
ing, and  also  by  the  extraordinary  density  of 
tlie  stone  of  which  they  are  composed;  the 
latter  l>eing  Port  Deposit  granite,  weighing 
more  than  ono  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds 
to  the  cubic  fixit.  They  are  35  feet  4 inches 
long,  and  7 feet  4 inches  wide  at  the  bridpo 
seat.  The  draw  pier  is  circular,  24  feet  8 inches 
in  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  iron  sheathing. 

Tlie  abutments  are  of  solid  ina.sonry  of  the 
same  clmracter  as  that  of  the  piers,  hut  not  iron 
cased  below  the  water  line.  Above  Iiigh-water 
line  they  are  hollow,  and  contain  offices  and  ap- 
pliances necessary  for  the  uses  of  the  bridgo 
and  the  railroad.  Their  upper  story  ia  of  iron, 
corres[Kindiiig  in  architectural  character  with 
the  covering  of  the  superstructure,  which  they 
fiauk. 
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The  cnsterly  almtment  and  the  six  easterly 
piers  rest  npoii  pile  foundations.  The  western 
abutment,  ainl  all  the  other  pierss  rest  upon 
solid  rock.  The  eastern  abutment  was  built 
within  an  old  embankment  of  earth  where  the 
water  stood  at  alwut  the  level  of  the  founda- 
tion piles ; and  the  abutment  on  the  western 
shore  was  built  in  water  seventeen  feet  deep. 
Tlie  depth  of  water  at  the  several  piers  is  as 
follows:  at  pier  one,  21  feet  2 inches,  and  suc- 
ceseivelv  19  feet  2 inches,  88  feet  6 inches,  7 
feot  S inches,  9 foot  10  inches,  31  feet  C inches, 
80  feet  8 inch^  81  feet  4 inches,  25  feet,  22 
feet,  17  feet  0 inches,  and  11  feet 
Coffer-dams  could  not  have  been  used  upon 
the  fonndations  of  this  bridge  with  any  cliance 
of  success,  except  where  the  water  is  shallow, 
or  rather  where  it  is  of  ordinary  depth,  for  it  is 
nowhere  of  much  less  depth  tlian  the  St.  Law- 
rence, where  it  is  the  deepest  at  the  site  of  the 
Victoria  Bridge;  nor  could  pneumatic  piles 
have  been  used  here  but  in  exceptional  cases. 
It  would  have  been  hazardous  in  the  extreme 
also  to  have  attempted  to  use  the  method 
adopted  by  Mr.  Brunei  at  tlie  Salrash  Bridge. 
The  mder  and  more  unscientific  methods,  de- 
pendent more  or  less  upon  chance  for  their  effi- 
cacy, which  are  sometimes  resorted  to  by  engi- 
neers in  difficult  situations,  wore  altogether 
nnavailable  here,  for  various  reasons.  The 
means  actually  employed,  therefore,  for  effect- 
ing the  under-water  work  w’ere  necessarily 
somewhat  different  from  the  ordinary,  and 
consisted  mainly  in  the  nse  of  porbiblo  iron 
caissons  sunk  upon  prepared  foundations,  partly 
by  the  nse  of  screws,  and  partly  by  means  of 
guide  piles  only.  'Where  the  foundations  were 
of  piles,  these  w'cro  driven  as  far  as  was  possible 
with  a ram  weighing  2,200  pounds,  and  were 
sawed  off  at  a level  a.s  much  below  the  river 
bed  as  was  practicable.  The  sawing  w’os  ef- 
fected by  a very  simple  machine,  which  accu- 
rately did  its  work  in  deptljs  of  water  exceed- 
ing forty-two  feet,  at  the  rate  sometimes  of 


sixty  piles  per  day.  At  one  of  the  piers  where 
the  water  w’as  thirty-nine  feet  above  the  founda- 
tion piles,  a construction  wharf  was  built  around 
the  site  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  accompa- 
QyiQg  drawing.  The  caisson  of  this  pier  was 


fastened  to  a timber  platform,  four  feet  thick. 
The  platform  was  made  to  move  vertically 
within  guides  ottncliod  to  these  constructed 
wharves.  Three  arms  projected  from  each  side 
of  the  platfonn.  Screws  of  three  and  a half 
inches  in  diameter  and  fifty-six  feet  long,  se- 
cured to  simple  turning-gear  erected  upon  the 
deck  of  tlio  wharves,  were  passed  vertically 
through  nuts  contained  in  these  arms.  Upon 
the  screws  turning  horizontally,  and  having  no 
other  movements,  the  pier  w’as  made  to  de- 
scend, or,  if  required  by  auy  exigency,  to  move 
in  the  opposite  direction.  This  movement  is 
excellently  well  illustrated  by  tbo  elevators 
used  at  hotels.  The  caisson  was  designed  to 
be  water-tight.  The  boiler-plate  iron  used  was 
tliree-eiglitlis  of  an  inch  tliick  from  the  bottom 
to  within  ten  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  elsewhere  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

It  was  made  rigid  by  angle  iron  at- 
tached to  the  sides  and  ends  in  rows 
about  seven  feet  apart.  During  the 
process  of  lowering,  it  was  heavily 
braced  inside  with  oak  timber,  to 
strengthen  it  against  tbo  pressure 
of  the  water  outside,  whieh  at  some 
points  in  the  descent  was  sixteen 
pounds  to  the  stpiare  inch. 

Tlio  superstructure  of  this  bridge 
has  some  peculiarities.  It  was  ori- 
ginally designed  to  be  of  iron,  but 
when  the  time  came  for  its  erec- 
tion that  material  could  not  be 
procured  of  the  requisite  quality 
with  that  promptness  which  the 
emergency  required,  and,  though 
with  great  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  engineer,  timber  was  em- 
ployed as  a substitute.  The  chords 
of  the  trusses  vary  in  their  dimeu- 
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BioDA  to  suit  the  strains  imposed  upon  them,  on  account  of  the  situation.  The  upper  sur< 
This  variation  is  mode  necessary  by  the  great  face  of  the  bottom  chord  and  the  lower  sur* 
length  of  the  span,  which  could  not  be  reduced  face  of  the  top  chord  are  cor^'ed  therefore,  in* 


stead  of  being  straight,  as  is  usual  in  tim* 
berbridges.  The  saving  in  dead  weight 
is  one  of  the  least  advantages  of  this 
arrangement,  though  that  is  not  incon- 
siderable. The  covering  of  t!io  trusstes 
will  bo  of  galvanized  iron,  having  open- 
ings between  the  braces,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing.  The  principal  braces  are  so 
wide  apart  as  to  permit  a man  to  poss 
between  them  and  witliin  the  covering 
from  000  end  to  the  otlicr  of  the  bridge. 


ELEVATION  OF  HALF  SPAN,  SrSQrSnANNA  BKIDOB. 
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BRmsn  NORTH  AMERICA,  comprising 
Canadfi,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  New- 
foaodlaiid,  ami  Prince  Edward  Island.  His  Ex> 
celleiicr  Riglit  Hon.  Charles  Stanley,  Viscount 
Monrk,  Governor-General  of  British  North 
America,  and  Captain-General  and  Governor- 
ia-chief  in  and  over  the  Provinces  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Island  of 
Priaco  Elward,  and  Vice-Admiral  of  the  same, 
etc,  Penis  Godley,  Governor-General’s  Secre- 
tary; Lieot.-Col.  lion.  Richard  Monck,  Military 
Secretary ; Capt.  Pemberton,  60lh  Rifles,  aide- 
de-camp  ; Lieut.-Col.  Irvine,  Provincial  aide-de- 
camp  ; Lieut.-Col.  Bernard  and  Lieut-Col.  F. 
Cumberland,  Extra  Provincial  aides-de-camp. 

7Tu  CaMdiait  Cabinet. — Sir  N.  F.  Bolleau,  Re- 
ceiTer-GcDcral  mod  Premier;  Hon.  A.  J.  Fermsson 
Blair,  President  of  the  Council;  John  A.  Macdonald. 
Attomey-Gencml  for  Upper  Canada,  and  Minister  or 
Militia;  Getirgo  E.  Cartier,  Attorney -General  for 
Lower  Canada^  W.  P.  Howland,  Acting  Minister  of 
Fmaoce:  William  McDougall,  Provincial  Secretary  : 
Thomas  ^Arcy  McGee,  Jtllnister  of  Agriculture  and 
Immigration  : A Campbell,  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands;  W.  P,  Howland,  Postmaster-General ; J.  C. 
ChapaU,  Minister  of  Public  Works;  James  Cock- 
bom,  Solicitor-General  for  Cpper  Canada  ; Hector 
£.  Laogevin,  Solicitor-General  for  Lower  Canada. 

Aora  Scolia. — His  Excellency  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  William  Frederick  Williams,  of  Kars,  Baronet, 
E.  C.  B.,  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Atiir  Bruntacick. — His  Excellency  Major-General 
Charles  Hastings  Dovle,  Administrator. 

S<vfoundla^.—~^\%  Excellency  George  Dundoa, 
Zm.,  IJeuteimnt-Oovemor. 

Prinee  EdteanI  hland. — His  Excellency  Anthony 
Mosgrare,  Esq.,  Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  iieeiproeify  Treaty  hetvieen  CanaJn  and 
the  United  States. — This  was  tho  subject  of  a 
conference  between  a delegation  from  the  Colo- 
niid  Government  of  Canada  and  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Reprt-fentalivos,  in  January,  18GC.  The  in- 
terviews took  place  at  tho  Treasury  Depart- 
ment,  Wasljington,  with  tho  approval  of  ilon. 
Mr.  McCulbx-h,  Secretary  of  tlio  Treasury.  The 
Colonial  delates  were  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Galt 
and  Howland  (Canada);  Henry  (Nova  Scotia); 
and  Smitli  (New  Brunswick) ; and  tho  Congres- 
nonal  committee,  Mes.srs.  Morrill,  of  Vennont; 
Hooper,  of  Ma.ssarlmsetts;  Brooks,  of  New 
York;  Garfield,  ofOhio;  Wentworth,  oflllinois; 
Conkling,  of  New  York;  Moorhead,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ; Alliaon,  of  Iowa,  and  Uog^  of  Mis- 
souri. 

After  a general  discussion  upon  the  subject 
of  reciprocal  trade,  Mr.  Morrill  submitted,  on 
behalf  of  tho  cominitteo,  the  following  list  of 
articles  which  he  thought  should  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  with  no  higher  duty  than  tho 
pressure  of  the  United  States  internal  revenue 
tax:  Fish  of  all  kinds;  products  of  fish ; hides, 
furs,  akins,  and  tails,  undressed ; horns,  tiia- 
nnres ; pitch,  tar,  turpentine ; ashes ; coal,  fire- 
wo«xl;  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees;  fish-oil;  rice, 
bark ; gypsum,  ungronnd ; burr  and  grind  stones, 
UQwronght;  rags,  except  woollen,  unwrought. 

The  articles  tiientioued  below'  ho  thought 
ibonld  be  made  to  bear  a higher  import  duty 


than  tho  pressure  of  the  United  States  intomid 
revenue  tax:  Grain,  flour,  and  breadstiiffs  of 
all  kinds ; animals  of  all  kinds ; fresh,  salted,  and 
smokeil  meats ; cotton,  wool,  seeds,  and  vege- 
tables; nndried  fniits,  dried  fruits;  poultry, 
eggs;  stone  or  marble,  slate;  butter,  cheese, 
tallow,  lard;  timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinds; 
pelts  and  wool;  dyestuffs;  flax,  hemp,  and  tow; 
uninaniifacturetl  tobacco ; woollen  rugs ; burr 
and  grind  stones,  wrought. 

There  were  three  other  points  embraced  in 
the  proposition  from  the  House  committee. 
Firs^  tho  mutual  use  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Second,  tho 
free  transit  of  goods  under  l>ond  between  tho 
two  countries,  and  in  that  connection  the  abo- 
lition of  the  free  ports  e.\isting  in  Canada. 
Third,  the  concession  of  the  right  of  fishing  in 
provincial  waters. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Galt,  on  behalf  of  tho  Colonial 
delegates,  stated  their  objections  to  the  propo- 
sition with  frankness  and  ability.  He  thought, 
that  all  the  articles  on  tho  free  list  of  the  reci- 
procity treaty,  and  such  others  as  might  bo 
agreed  on,  should  be  dealt  with  on  tlie  basis  of 
imposing  custom  duties  as  be^ivy  ns  the  internal 
taxes  of  the  United  States.  With  reference  to 
the  fisheries  and  navigation,  he  t<H)k  tlie  ground 
tliat  no  new  arrangements  were  required.  As  to 
tlie  transit  trade,  lie  agree<l  that  it  would  bo 
desirable  that  the  regulations  for  pOKsing  goods 
under  bonds  should  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
law,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  a 
uniform  system  should  not  be  adopted.  With 
reference  to  tho  assimilation  of  duties  between 
tlie  two  countries,  bo  said  that  it  would  be  the 
desire  of  the  Colonial  delegates  to  unite  with 
tiio  committee  in  making  tlie  duties  upon 
spirits,  beer,  tobacco,  and  cognate  articles  af- 
fected by  tlic  excise  duties  u]ion  them,  such  as 
might  bo  determined  to  be  the  best  revenue 
standard.  As  to  other  articles,  the  Colonial 
Government  was  disposed  to  make  imitual  ar- 
rangements on  a satisfactory  footing.  Mr.  Galt 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  time  would  come 
when  the  policy  of  the  United  States  would  not 
bo  as  restrictive  as  now.  With  regard  to  the 
navigation  of  tho  internal  waters,  it  would  seem 
to  be  advantageous  to  both  sides  to  have  the 
trade  free.  Ho  also  expressed  the  willingness 
of  the  Canadian  authorities  to  as^imUate  their 
patent  laws  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

On  tho  6th  of  February,  all  tho  questions  in- 
volved having  been  discussed  at  numerous  sit- 
tings, the  Colonial  delegates  r<^ected  tho  Amer- 
ican proposition  as  a whole,  and  expressed  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  at  tho  un.successful 
termination  of  the  conference.  Mr.  Galt  stated 
that  the  Canadian  Govennnent  were  prepared  to 
let  the  present  trading  facilities  continue  with- 
out asking  for  any  further  security  from  the 
United  States,  or  giving  any  assurances  on  tho 
part  of  Canada.  The  question  of  the  fi.sherios 
they  would  leave,  as  it  would  be  left  at  tho  termi- 
nation of  tho  treaty,  to  bo  dealt  with  by  tho  sev- 
eral Legislataros  of  tho  United  States  on  the  one 
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hflndf  and  of  the  BritUli  Pronnces  on  the  ctlier, 
as  tiiey  miplit  please.  On  the  sahject  of  fisher- 
lee,  Mr.  Henry  (representing  Nova  Scotia)  said 
tiiul  it  was  one  u]>on  >vhicli,  above  all  others, 
the  population  of  Nova  Scotia  were  divided  iu 
opinion,  ns  to  whether  they  were  not  the  losers 
under  the  present  condition  of  things.  He  con- 
sidered, at  all  events,  that  to  yield  the  right  of 
fishing  within  the  proscribed  limits  is  a very 
large  bounty  given  for  the  opening  of  the  United 
States  market  for  the  single  article  of  mackerel. 
Before  the  tro.aty,  the  duty  on  mackerel  was 
about  |i*2  per  barrel,  and  the  United  States  now 
prop09o<l  that  on  condition  of  giving  up  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  the  fishing,  mackerel  should  ho 
admitted  with  no  higher  rate  of  duty  than  tho 
pressure  of  the  United  States  internal  revenue 
tax;  but  this  would  amount  to  $1.50  in  gold, 
or  about  $2  in  currency.  The  question  was, 
tlicreforo,  really  on  tho  sjone  footing  as  before 
the  treaty.  Under  that  treaty  also  a good  deal 
of  cheeso  and  batter  were  admitted  into  tho 
UuitcHl  States,  free;  but  under  tho  proposed 
new  tariff  these  would  now  be  taxed.  The 
people  of  Nova  Scotia  would  tliercfore  feel  on 
all  accounts  that,  in  acceding  to  tlie  proposal 
of  tho  committee,  they  would  be  giving  up  a 
decided  advantage  without  any  equivalent  what- 
ever. Mr.  Henry  stated,  as  the  opinion  of  him- 
self and  associates,  that  tlie  object  of  the  com- 
mittee was  apparently  not  merely  to  devise  a 
plan  for  collecting  revenue  from  tlio  Canadian 
trade,  but  to  jmt  in  force  the  principle  of  i»ro- 
teotion. 

Mr.  Morrill  replied  that  the  rates  on  tho  part 
of  tho  United  States  were  fixed  with  a view  to 
revenue  only. 

After  a further  general  conversation,  the 
conference  broke  up,  and,  on  tho  next  day,  the 
following  memorandum,  embodying  the  views 
of  tho  delegates,  w'as  presented  by  them  to  tho 
committee : 

WAsmsoTo^,  FcbniAry  6,  ISM. 

Memorandum. — In  reference  to  tho  memorandam 
received  from  the  Coinmitteo  of  Ways  and  Means, 
the  Provincial  delegates  regret  to  be  obliged  to  state 
that  the  proposition  thercjn  contained,  in  regard  to 
the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
is  not  such  as  they  con  recommend  fur  the  adoption 
of  their  respective  hcgUlaturcs.  The  imposta  which 
it  IS  proposed  to  lay  upon  the  productions  of  the 
Britisi)  iTovinces  on  their  entry  mto  the  markets  of 
the  United  States,  arc  such  as,  in  their  opinion,  will 
be  in  some  cases  prohibitory',  ond  will  certainly  se- 
riously interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  trade. 
The  imposts  are  so  much  beyond  what  the  delegates 
conceive  to  be  an  equivalent  for  tho  internal  taxa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  that  they  ore  reluctantly 
brmiglit  to  tho  conclusion  that  the  committee  no 
longer  desire  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  to 
be  carried  on  upon  the  pnnciple  of  reciproci^.  With 
the  coticurrenec  of  the  British  minister  at  Washing- 
ton they  are,  therefore,  obliged  rcspecUulIy  to  decline 
to  enter  into  the  engagements  suggested  in  the  mem- 
orandum, but  they  trust  the  present  views  of  the 
United  States  may* soon  be  so  far  modified  as  to  per- 
mit of  the  interchange  of  the  productions  of  the  two 
countries  upon  a more  liberal  basis. 

The  delegates  also  submitted  the  following  re- 
port to  the  British  ambassador  at  Washington : 


WAsnr«CTOi».  February  7, 18M 
To  Jfii  ErcfVency  Sir  Frederick  Jtruee,  K.  C,  K,  eie.  .• 

Silt:  We  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  excel- 
lency that  the  renewal  of  our  negotiations  for  recip- 
rocal trade  with  tho  United  States  have  terminate 
unsuccessfully.  Yon  have  been  infonned  from  time 
to  time  of  our  proceedings,  but  we  propose  briefly  to 
recapitulate  them. 

On  our  arrival  here,  aflcr  consultation  with  your 
excellency,  we  addressed  ourselves,  with  your  sanc- 
tion, to  Inc  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  we  were 
by  him  put  in  communication  with  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatirca. 
After  repeated  interviews  with  them,  and  on  ascer- 
taining (hut  no  renewal  or  extension  of  the  existing 
treaty  would  be  made  by  the  American  aulhoritiea, 
but  that  whatever  was  done  must  be  by  legislation,  we 
submitted  as  tho  basis  upou  which  we  desired  ar- 
rangements to  be  made  the  enclo&cd  paper  (marked 
A^« 

In  reply,  we  received  the  memorandum  from  the 
committee,  of  which  a copy  is  enclosed  (B).  And 
finding,  after  discussion,  that  no  important  modifi- 
cations in  their  views  could  be  obtained,  and  that 
we  w ere  required  to  consider  their  jironosition  aa  a 
whole,  we  lelt  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
clining it,  which  was  done  by  tho  memorandum  also 
enclosed  (C). 

It  is  proper  to  explain  the  grounds  of  our  final 
action : 

It  will  bo  observed  that  tho  most  important  provi- 
sions of  the  expiring  treaty  relating  to  the  free  in- 
terchange of  the  products  of  the  two  countries  were 
entirely  set  aside,  and  that  the  duties  proposed  to 
be  levied  wore  almost  prohibitory  in  llicir  caaracter. 
The  principal  object  ibr  our  entering  into  negotia- 
tions was  therefore  unattainable,  ond  we  had  only 
to  consider  whether  the  mim>r  points  were  such  aa 
to  make  it  desirable  for  us  to  enter  into  specific  en- 
gagements. 

These  points  are  three  in  number. 

With  regard  to  the  first — the  proposed  mutual  use 
of  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  St.  I>awrence 
— -wc  considered  that  the  present  arroogcmeols  were 
sufficient,  and  that  the  common  interests  of  both 
countries  would  prevent  their  disturbance.  We  were 
not  prepared  to  yield  the  right  of  interference  in  the 
imposition  of  tolls  upon  our  canals.  We  believed, 
moreover,  that  the  privilege  allowed  the  United 
States  of  navigating  tlio  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrcuco 
was  very  much  more  than  an  equivalent  for  our  uao 
of  Lake  Michigan. 

Upon  the  second  point — providing  for  the  free 
transit  of  goods  under  bond  between  the  two  coun- 
tries — we  believe  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  the  fonner 
case,  tho  interests  of  both  countries  would  secure 
the  maintenonce  of  existing  regulations.  (Connected 
with  this  point  was  the  demand  made  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  free  ports  existing  in  Canada,  which  we 
were  not  disposed  to  concede,  especially  in  view 
of  the  extn.*mely  unsatisfactory  position  in  which 
it  was  propoacd  to  place  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

On  both  the  above  points  wc  do  not  desire  to  be 
understood  as  stating  that  the  existing  agrecraenta 
should  not  be  extended  and  placed  on  n more  per- 
manent basis,  but  only  that,  taken  apart  from  the 
more  important  interests  involved,  it  did  not  appear 
to  us  at  this  time  necessary  to  deal  with  them  excep- 
tionally. 

With  reference  to  the  third  and  last  point — the 
concession  of  the  right  of  fishing  in  provincial  waters 
— we  considered  the  equivalent  proposed  for  w)  verv 
valuable  a right  to  be  utterly  iuadequaie.  The  aa- 
miasioD  of  a few  unimportant  articles  tree,  with  the 
C-Htablishmont  of  a scale  of  high  duties  as  proposed, 
would  not,  in  our  opinion,  have  justified  us  in  yield- 
lug  (his  poiut. 

While  we  regret  this  unfavorable  termination  of 
the  negotiations,  wc  are  not  without  hope  that,  at  no 
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^t«nt  dav,  they  mar  be  resumed  with  abetter  pros- 
j>ect  of  a satisfactory  result. 

We  bare  the  honor  to  be  your  excellency's  roost 
obedient  scrranls. 

A.  T.  (iAIyT,  Minister  of  Finance,  Tanada. 

W.  P.  HOWLAND,  Postmastcr-Geij'l,  Canada. 

W.  A.  HENRY,  Attomev»Gen'l,  Nora  i^cotia. 

A.  J.  SMITH,  Attornej'Gen'l,  Now  Brunswick. 

Cnnadian  Trade  wiVA  the  TT«r<  IndUe^  Bra- 
ril^  aful  Mexico. — Wheu  it  bocamo  evident  that 
the  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  wonld  be  abropitcd,  a con- 
ftylcrate  council  of  trade  was  lield  in  Quebec 
September,  18t>5,  at  the  su^estion  of  the  Im- 
perial authorities,  and  a committoo  appointed 
to  investijrate  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies, 
Brazil,  and  Mexico,  with  a view  to  obtain  new 
commercial  advantages  for  Canada.  Tliis  com- 
mittee, which  proceeded  on  its  mission  in  De- 
cember of  that  year,  was  comj>Oi*etl  as  follows: 
From  Canada,  lion.  William  McDoujmll,  M. 
I*.  P.,  Provincial  Secretary ; Hon.  Thomas  Ryan. 
M.  L.  C. ; J.  W.  Duascoml>e,  Es4|.,  Collector  of 
Customs  for  Qiieboc,  and  A.  M.  Delisle,  Esq., 
Collector  for  Montreal;  from  Nova  Scotia, 
Hon.  damc-H  McDonald,  M.  P.  P.,  Financial 
Secretary,  and  lion.  Isaac  Levis(‘onte,  M.  P.  P. ; 
from  New  Brunswick,  William  M.  Smith,  Es«^., 
CollecU>r  of  Customs  at  St.  Johns;  from  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Hon.  Wm.  U.  Pope,  M.  P.  I*., 
Colonial  Secretary.  The  party  sailed  for 
St  lliomas  West  Indies,  and  there  divide<l 
into  two ; Messrs.  Duuscorabc,  Lcvisconte,  and 
Poj>e  goini?  to  Brazil,  and  the  others  visiting 
the  West  Indies.  ITie  services  of  a war-steomcr 
Were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  latter  body 
by  the  admiralty,  Tlie  commissiouers  were 
instructed  to  report  “the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  productions  of  the  respective  countries  they 
visited  ” and  particulars  ns  to  their  “ traile, 
taritfs,  and  all  other  burdens  iinpo.se<l  upon 
commerce,  the  ordinary  prices  current,”  etc., 
and  to  offer  suggestions  tending  to  remove  ob- 
structions to  the  rapid  increase  of  direct  trade 
between  British  America  and  tropical  regions. 

In  the  We?-t  Indies,  the  commissioners  made 
an  agreement  with  the  (lovernors  of  Demerara, 
Trinidad,  the  Windward  Islands,  the  Leeward 
Islands,  and  Jamaica,  that  “cnstoins,  duties, 
and  iK>rt  charge  on  the  produce  and  shii»ping 
of  the  respective  colonies,  should  bo  levied 
aolely  for  revenue  purposes,  and  for  the  inoiu- 
tenanco  of  indispensable  establishments ; and 
that  the  several  governments  will  l>e  prepared 
to  consider,  in  a liberal  spirit,  any  coraplainthav- 
ing  reference  to  imposts  that  may  be  preferred 
by  another  government,  on  the  ground  that 
snch  imposts  are  calculated  to  obstruct  trade.” 
They  also  made  a conditional  agreement  to  aid 
in  the  Ostablislirncnt  of  improve<l  postal  oom- 
mnniciition.  In  Brazil  the  commissioners  hast- 
eiKsl  the  throwing  open  of  the  coasting  trade 
of  the  empire,  and  other  concessions  were 
prtanised,  to  follow,  in  duo  time,  the  close  of 
tlie  war  with  Paraguay.  On  their  return,  the 
commissioners  submitted  to  the  Provincial 
Parliament  a report  containing  the  desired  de- 


biils  of  information,  and  ofiered  the  following 
BUggestioDs : 

1,  To  establish  promptly  a line  of  atoBincrs  suitable 
for  the  carriage  of  nmiU,  passengers,  and  freight, 
between  Halifax,  Nora  ticotia,  and  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  West  Intlioa,  touching  (until  the  completion  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway;  at  Portland,  in  fne  United 
States,  so  as  to  insure  regular  semi-monthly  com- 
munication between  the  ports  mcntionetl. 

2.  To  make  a convention  or  agreement  with  the 
postal  authorities  of  the  United  Suites  for  the  prompt 
transmUsion  of  letters,  etc.,  from  Canada  and  the 
mantiinc  Provinces,  by  every  United  States  mail 
which  leaves  the  ports  of  Boston  or  New  York  for 
the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  iloxico,  etc.,  and  also  for 
the  transmission  through  United  States  mails  of  cor- 
respondence originating  in  those  countries. 

8.  To  establish  a weekly  lino  of  steamers  between 
Montreal  and  Halifax,  and  to  complete  aa  soon  aa 
possible  the  Intercolonial  Katiwsy. 

4.  To  procure,  by  reciprocal  trestles  or  otherwise, 
a reduction  of  the  duties  now  levied  on  flour,  fish, 
lumber^  butler,  and  other  st^lc  productions 

of  Dritisii  North  America,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
especially  in  Brazil  and  the  colonics  of  Spain. 

o.  To  obtain,  if  possible,  from  the  Spanish  and 
Brasilian  authorities  a remission  of  tho  ncavy  dues 
now  chargeable  on  the  transfer  of  ves!>els  from  the 
British  to  the  Spanish  and  Brazilian  flags, 

6.  To  pwicure,  bv  negotiation  with  the  proper  au- 
thorities, nn  assimilation  of  the  tarifis  of  the  British 
West  India  colonies  in  respect  to  flour,  lumber,  fish, 
and  the  oUier  staple  products  of  British  North 
America,  a measure  which  would  greatly  facilitate 
Commercial  operations,  and  may  well  be  urged  in 
view  of  the  aHsimilation  about  to  be  made  in  the 
tariffs  of  C'ana<la  and  the  maritime  Provinces. 

7.  To  promote  by  prudent  legislation,  and  a sound 
fiscal  policy,  the  rapid  development  of  the  great  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  British  North  American  Prov- 
inces, and  to  preserve  as  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power, 
the  advantage  which  they  now  possess,  of  being  ablo 
to  produce  at  a cheaper  cost  than  any  other  country, 
most  of  the  great  staples  which  the  iuhabitanta  of 
the  tropics  must  procure  from  Northern  ports. 

Fenian  Bieturlancee. — Tho  colonics  woro 
iDurh  agitated  at  times  during  the  year  by  raids, 
actually  made  or  expected  to  be  made,  by  Fe- 
nians n|K)n  their  soil.  A concerted  and  for- 
midable attack  from  that  mysterious  organi- 
zation was  tmticipated  on  St.  Patrick’s  day. 
Fonrteon  thousand  volunteers  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  Canadian  Government  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Tlio  towns  and  villages  along  the 
frontier  were  strongly  garrisoned.  Tlio  United 
States  anthorities  acted  promptly  to  prevent  on 
invawon  across  the  Mmno  boundary.  Tho  day, 
which  was  awaited  with  much  anxiety  on  both 
sides  of  the  lino,  passed  OS’  witliont  any  hostilo 
demonstration.  Tho  volunteers  were  gradually 
sent  home.  On  tho  1st  of  June,  however,  an  in- 
vasion of  Fenians  really  h^ok  place.  A band 
of  between  IJiOO  and  1,600,  under  General 
O'Neil,  crossed  in  canal-l>oats  near  Buffalo 
and  took  poteiession  of  Fort  Erie.  Volunteers 
from  variou.H  portions  of  Canada  were  harried 
forw’anl  to  meet  them ; and  on  the  *2d  of  June 
the  battle  of  Limestone  Ridge  w:us  fought,  in 
which  nine  Canadian  volunteers  were  killed,  and 
a largo  number  wounded.  The  volunteers  re- 
treate<1,  and  the  Fenians,  alter  remaining  a 
short  time  in  possession  of  the  field,  fell  hack, 
and,  receiving  no  re<2nforoements,/or  the  most 
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part  recrossod  the  river  into  the  United  States. 
A barge  filknl  with  Fenians  was  captnreil  by 
the  UiiitecI  States  steamer  Miciiigan,  whioii  had 
been  statioiUMl  off  Black  Rock  to  intercept 
them,  but  they  were  soon  afterward  released. 
General  (irant,  U.  S.  Army,  was  at  Buffalo  at 
this  time,  on  his  way  westward,  and  took  steps 
to  prevent  any  more  Fenians  crossing.  Mi\ior- 
General  Meade.  U.  8.  Army,  proceeded  to  Og- 
densburg,  an<l  exerted  liiinself  to  prevent  rcl'n* 
forcements  or  arms  from  entering  Canada  from 
that  direction.  On  the  7th  of  Juno  the  Fo- 
nians,  reported  from  1,000  to  1,200  strong? 
under  General  8j>ear,  crossed  the  lino  fn^in 
Franklin,  Vt.,  to  8t.  Armand,  and  proceedcil  to 
plunder  the  surrounding  country.  They  were 
driven  out  on  tho  9th  by  the  Canadian  volun- 
teers, and  fifteen  of  their  numl»er  captured. 
In  themoan  time,  President  .Johnson  had  issued 
a proclamation  for  the  maintenance  of  neutral- 
ity; General  Sweeney  and  staff  had  been  ar- 
rested by  the  United  States  authorities  at  St. 
Albans,  Vt.,  Roberts,  the  Fenian  President,  in 
Kew  York,  and  three  Fenian  colonels  in  Buf- 
falo. Two  car-loads  of  Fenians,  on  their  way 
North,  were  jmt  off  the  train  at  Watertown  by 
order  of  General  Meade.  No  other  Fenian  in- 
vasion occurred  during  the  year.  Tlie  trial  of 
a number  of  Fenian  prifMjiiers  took  i»lace  in 
Toronto,  in  October.  About  half  of  the  pris- 
oners had  already  been  set  free,  the  evidence 
as  to  identity  being  insufficient.  Two  of  those 
tried — Lynch  and  McMahon — were  sentenced 
to  death,  but  nftcrwanl  respited.  Other  trials 
were  held  in  Sweetshurg,  in  December.  Three 
were  sentenced  to  death,  and  three  to  seven 
months’  imprisonment.  The  prisoners  reaped 
tho  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  law  applying 
to  foreign  invaders  was  only  passed  on  the  8th 
of  June,  and  nearly  all  the  acts  of  a warlike 
nature  <K?curred  in  the  two  previous  days. 
After  indictment,  therefore,  tho  Governor-Gen- 
eral instructed  the  crown-officer  to  enter  a 
prmequi  against  those  indicted  for  acts 
performed  on  tho  0th  and  7th.  {See  Fenians.) 

The  Canadian  Early  in  the 

session  acts  were  passed  to  facilitate  the  trial 
of  tho  Fenians  in  Lower  Canada,  by  extending 
an  Upper  Canada  act  respecting  foreigners  in- 
vading tho  country  to  the  eastern  Province, 
and  ^80  to  facilitate  arrests  of  any  seditious 
persons  by  tho  8nsi)ension  of  the  haheae  eorpue 
act.  (Tlic  Parliament  of  New  Brunswick  also 
guspendtKl  that  act  on  the  first  day  of  its  se.ssioD 
after  the  general  election.)  Tlie  indemnity 
asked  by  the  Government  for  tlie  unauthorized 
expenditures  for  the  militia  was  readily  vo^. 
A proposition  by  tho  finance  minister  to  assim- 
ilate the  tarifi*  in  some  respects  to  those  of  tho 
Lower  Provinces,  and  in  other  respects  to  that 
of  Great  Britain,  was,  in  its  principal  recom- 
mendations, nj)proved  and  adopted.  A bill  re- 
lating to  eclucation  in  Lower  Canada,  desired 
to  secure  to  the  Protc.stants  of  that  Province 
necessary  instruction  apart  from  the  Catholics, 
who  were  a miyority  in  tho  local  Legislature, 


was  defeated ; and  Mr.  Galt,  the  finance  min- 
ister, who  had  framed  tho  bill,  felt  therefore 
bound  to  resign.  With  regard  to  the  local 
constitutions,  prorision  was  made  against  al- 
tering tho  boundaries  of  counties  returning 
English-speaking  members  without  their  own 
consent  The  new  civil  code  of  Lower  Canada 
was  passed,  and  went  into  force  on  the  1st  of 
August 

On  the  16th  of  August,  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. In  tho  course  of  his  address  to  tho 
Governor-General  on  that  occasion,  the  8peakcr 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  said : 

Immediately  upon  the  opening  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, the  attention  of  the  I^sUture  was  directed  by 
your  excellency  to  the  outrages  which  bad  been 
committed  upon  the  soil  of  Canada  by  a lawless  baud 
of  marauders,  who  had  crossed  the  frontier  at  rarioua 
points  from  the  neighboring  States,  and  Msailcd  the 
lives  and  property  of  our  peaceable  citizens.  The 
formidable  aspect  of  thia  invasion  had  compelled 
your  excellency,  by  tho  advice  of  your  mimsters, 
to  call  out  for  active  service  a large  portion  of  the 
volunteer  militia  force  of  the  Province,  and  to  incur 
considerable  expense  in  defending  tlie  frontier  from 
aggression.  No  sooner  had  we  returned  from  your 
exccllencv’s  presence,  than,  with  an  alacritT  and 
unanimity  unprecedented  in  the  historv  of  I'arlia- 
ment,  the  bills  were  passed  tbrongb  all  their  stages, 
conferring  upon  your  excellency  the  necessary  powers 
for  dealing  summarily  with  all  those  misguided  per- 
sons who  had  been  or  might  be  hereafter  concerned 
in  the  aenscless  movement  which  is  known  by  tho 
name  of  Fcnianiam,  and  empowering  the  Goreni- 
ment  to  act  with  the  utmost  promptness  in  the  main- 
tcnance  of  law  and  order  throughout  the  land. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  cnango  in  the  piiliticol 
condition  of  British  North  America,  our  attention 
baa  been  seriously  directed  to  the  formation  of  the 
local  governments  of  Upper  and  I.rf>wer  Canada  to 
be  connected  hereafter  by  a federative  union  with 
tho  maritime  Provinces.  Resolutions  embodying 
the  opinions  of  the  Legislature  upon  this  momentous 
question  have  been  matured,  agreed  upon,  and  trans- 
mitted to  vour  excellency,  to  be  forwarded  for  the 
considerntfon  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The 
gradual  but  decided  change  of  public  opinion  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  on  behalf  of  a closer  alli- 
ance with  Canada,  the  favor  with  which  tho  scheme 
of  confederation  has  been  received  by  the  most  emi- 
nent statesmen  in  the  mother  conntiy,  and  the  satis- 
faction evinced  throughout  these  Provinces  at  the 
prospect  of  political  union  with  those  who  arc  al- 
ready BO  nearly  connected  with  us  by  ties  of  interest 
and  friendly  intercourse,  agree  in  encouraging  the 
hope  that  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  a new  cr^ 
wherein  the  British  colonies  in  North  America  will 
become  a great,  powerful,  and  wealthy  nation,  cleav- 
ing the  closer  to  the  parent  state  because  of  the  freo- 
dom  we  enjoy  under  the  beneficent  rule  of  our  bo- 
loved  queen. 

Lonl  Monck,  in  liifl  speech  from  tho  throne, 
allndcd  to  several  of  the  roost  important  oventa 
of  tho  half  year,  as  ftillows: 

It  must  be  a source  of  satisfaction  to  you  to  feel 
that  the  credit  of  the  Province  will  be  strengtbencti, 
and  her  commercial  operations  will  be  extended  by 
the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  duties  on 
imports,  and  other  financial  alterations  tending  to 
rcuucc  the  cost  of  living  in  Canada. 

We  may  confidently  expect  that  the  cflect  of  tho 
tarifi’ which  you  adopted  will  be  to  provide  for  tho 
public  wants  without  opening  new  sources  of  tax- 
ation, and  to  increase  the  available  resources  of  the 
country  by  enlarging  the  markets  for  the  industry 
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of  tbe  p«op1c.  I am  partiealartr  p^ratiflcd  that  joa 
bare  enabled  me  to  make  nrontnon  fur  those  who 
hare  suffered  hr  the  loss  or  ndatires,  or  hare  been 
wounded  during  the  late  attack  ou  the  Prorince. 
This  act  is  a just  tribute,  on  your  part,  to  the  patriut* 
ism  of  the  men  upon  whom'derolves  the  defence  of 
tbe  Prorince,  and  will  prore  to  the  aurrirors  that 
they  do  not  aen‘o  an  ungenerous  or  ungrateful  coun* 
trr'. 

The  rotes  forpnrposes  of  public  defence  are  on 
a scale  which  will  enable  the  Oorurnment  to  improre 
the  efficiency  of  tbe  rolunteers  in  armament,  equip- 
ment, and  drill,  and  no  exertions  shall  bo  wanting  to 
aj)plv  your  grants  with  effect  in  each  of  tbeso  par* 
ticufara. 

I rejoice  that  rou  hare  completed  your  part  for  the 
union  of  the  cofonies  of  British  North  America,  and 
I shall  not  fail  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  for  presentation  to  her  majesty, 
Tonr  address  on  this  subject.  In  brinmng  to  a close 
the  last  session  likely  to  be  held  under  the  act  for 
tbe  union  of  the  tw'o  Canadas,  I congratulate  the 
Parliament  which  that  law  called  into  existence  on 
the  retrospect  afforded  by  the  events  of  the  last 
uartcrof  a century  in  this  Prorince.  You  can  mark 
uring  tbe  period  the  firm  consolidation  of  your  in* 
stitutioDs,  both  political  and  municipal,  the  extended 
eettlement  of  your  country,  and  the  development  of 
your  internal  resources  and  foreign  trade,  the  im* 
proremeot  and  simplification  of  your  laws,  and  above 
all  the  education  which  the  adoption  of  the  system 
of  responsible  government  has  afforded  your  states* 
men  in  the  well-tried  ways  of  the  British  constitution. 

Confederatum, — After  socuring  votes  in  favor 
of  union  and  anthority  to  go,  ftom  both  Legisla- 
tures, the  colonial  delegates  from  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  left  at  midsammer  for 
England  to  perfect  the  final  arrangements  for 
colonial  nnion  (Prince  Edward  Island  and  New- 
foundland declining  to  send  any),  expecting  tbe 
Canadian  delegates  to  follow  very  shortly. 
But  the  session  of  Parliament  was  much  longer 
than  was  anticipated,  and  during  the  antumn 
threats  of  renewed  invasion  were  pretty  con- 
stant. It  was  felt  that  at  such  a time  the  Gov- 
ernor-General and  his  chief  advi.sers  ought  not 
to  bo  absent  from  the  country.  There  was, 
besides,  a great  deal  of  business  to  be  trans- 
acted by  the  Exeentivo  Council  which  had  fallen 
into  arrears  during  the  March  ond  June  panic 
and  invasion,  and  there  were  the  measures 
passed  daring  the  late  session  tol>e  set  in  oper- 
ation. These  detained  tlio  Canadian  ministers 
who  were  named  delegates  until  November, 
and  the  Governor-General  himself  until  Do- 
cerober.  Meanwhile  the  £o.stem  delegates 
were  orgontly  cuIUng  for  llie  presence  of  tlicir 
Canadian  collcagnes,  but  busying  themselves 
with  doing  every  thing  possible  to  forward  the 
business  of  their  embassy.  Out  of  their  con- 
ferences there — the  premier  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  being  also  in  Ix>ndon  on  other  business — 
came  an  oftcr  of  a subsidy  to  the  island  to  en- 
able it  to  change  its  laud  tenure  by  purchasing 
proprietary  rights.  Tills  was  sent  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  for  iu  concurrence,  bat  the 
latter  replied  that  it  could  not  concur  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  which  had  already 
risen.  Tliey  would,  however,  if  found  de.sir- 
abJe  on  further  consultation,  recoimneml  it  to 
the  favorable  conaideratioD  of  the  first  Confed- 


erate Parliament.  This  was  the  only  possible 
answer,  but  it  was  a severe  disappointment, 
nevertheless,  to  the  friends  of  confederation  in 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Mr.  Ilowo,  with  Mr. 
Annand,  had  follow'ed  the  Nova  Scotian  del- 
egates to  England,  carrying  with  tliem  a ]>eti- 
tiou  from  the  anti-confederates  of  that  Prov- 
ince. 

A London  correspondent  of  La 
states  that  the  leading  men  of  botti  the  great 
parties  in  England  express  approval  of  the 
project  of  confederation,  and  tliut  it  is  under* 
Bto^  the  bill  to  give  it  effect  would  be  taken 
up  early  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  so  ns 
to  be  put  into  operation  iu  tbe  Provinces  iu  tlie 
spring. 

Agitation  for  Annexation  to  the  United  Statet, 
— A large  meeting  wa.s  held  in  Kingston,  0.  W., 
November  21st,  at  whicli  a resolution  was 
adopted  calling  upon  the  Canadian  peo]de  to 
agitate  for  annexation  to  the  Fnited  {States. 
On  the  25th  of  November  the  Rev.  J.  Allen 
preached  in  the  Episcopal  cathedral,  to  a largo 
audience,  in  favor  of  that  measure.  It  is  stated 
tliat  a strong  annexation  feeling  exists  among 
the  people  in  tlio  Canadian  ]>eniusula  l>etwcon 
Detroit  and  Niagara.  At  the  Kingston  meet- 
ing aliusion  was  mode  to  a bill  presented  by 
General  Banks,  in  Congress,  on  the  2d  of  July, 
and  on  its  second  reading  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Tho  history  of  this 
bill  has  been  thns  stated : 

In  tho  closing  days  of  March  there  was  introduced 
into  the  House  a long  resolution  calling  on  the  Sccre* 
Ury  of  the  Treasury  for  a statement  of  the  trade  of 
the’  Britiah  Provinces  in  18»U  and  1865,  respectively, 
* * * “together  with  such  information  as  may 
be  in  his  possession  calculated  to  assist  in  correctly 
estimating  tbe  trade  resources  of  said  Provinces  and 
their  relations  to  the  trade  and  productions  of  the 
United  States.*'  The  direct  object  of  this  inquiry 
was  to  bring  out  matter  bearing  upon  the  reciprocity 
treaty  question ; the  indirect  object  was  to  give  some 
official  form  to  the  vague  and  cnaotic  ideas  afloat  re- 
garding tbe  annexation  of  the  Provinces. 

The  reply  to  this  resolution  was  laid  before  the 
House  a month  ago.  The  Secretary’a  letter  is  very 
brief,  but  it  encloses  a document  prepared,  under  bis 
direction,  by  Mr.  Janies  W.  Taylor,  special  ^ent  of 
the  Treasury  Department  of  tbe  Minnesota  Districl. 
“The  closing  pages  of  this  paper,*'  says  the  Secre- 
tary, “ contain  some  views  upon  tho  political  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  upon 
which  1 am  not  prej>are<l  to  express  an  opinion  at 
this  time,  but  to  which  I invite  tne  attention  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives." 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  concluding  the  first  branch  of  bis 
report,  says ; “ Of  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  British  Americ^  it  is  evident  that  both  commu- 
nitiea  are  equally  interested  in  two  great  objects : 
1.  An  ocean  nangation  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence to  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan ; and,  2.  An 
international  railroad  from  Halifax  to  the  North 
Pacific  coast,  on  a route  central  to  tbe  forests  of 
New  Brunswick,  Maine,  and  Canada,  tho  mineral 
formation  of  Lake  Superior,  tbe  wheat-growing  plains 
of  Minnesota,  and  the  Saskatchewan  valley,  and  the 
gold  districts  of  British  Columbia."  The  present 
situation  of  these  two  great  interests  is  thou  briefly 
considered.  “ The  prAlem,"  he  savs,  '*  of  which 
every  Northwestern  State  ardently  seeks  the  solntion, 
la  such  immediate  construction  of  new  or  enlarge- 
ment of  existing  canals  as  will  pass  vessels  of  filleoa 
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hundred  ions’  burden,  withont  breaking  bulk,  from 
the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence  or  the  harbor  of  New  York 
to  Chicago  or  Sui>erior.  At  present  the  Superior  canal 
is  alone  sutficient,  as  the  Welland  can  only  pas.s  a 
ressel  of  4<^  tons,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  can 
pass  a Tcssel  of  onlj  900  tons.  The  New  York  canals 
arc  of  loss  capacity. 

In  this  connccUau  the  report  brings  forward  numcr* 
ous  figures  showing  the  trade  between  ('bicago  and 
the  lake  country  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  East  and 
Europe  on  the  other;  and  finally  adds  that  oxpc« 
rience  has  prored  (hut  freight  charges  from  Chic^o 
often  cover  sevcn<eigbtbs  of  the  rafue  of  a bushel  of 
corn,  and  more  than  half  the  value  of  wlieat  at  Liver* 
pool.  It  is  believed  that  (be  eulurgeineut  of  the 
Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  canals  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  grain  transportation  bctwccD  the  two  points 
fully  one-half. 

Yhe  Intcruaiiona)  Railway  project  is  also  discussed, 
though  but  briefly.  Mr.  Taylor  believes  that  a St. 
Lawrence  and  Pacific  road,  even  if  aided  by  liberal 
allotments  of  land  along  its  line,  will  require  at  this 
time  a Govemmont  subsidy  of  at  least  1100,000,000; 
and  ho  does  not  anticipate  that  England  would  as* 
sume  any  material  portion  of  such  an  obligation ; 
while  the'  Province,  even  if  confederated  on  the  plan 
Bomewbai  agitated  within  the  last  two  years,  would 
be  utterly  unable  to  undertake  such  a work  during 
this  century. 

This  abstract  brings  the  report  down  to  the  **  politi* 
cal  riews,”  upon  which  the  Secretary  does  not  now 
express  an  opinion.  They  are  sumined  up  in  a sin* 

Sle  sentence,  as  follows:  " I eaniiut  resist,”  says 
Ir.  Taylor,  “the  conclusion  that  events  have  pre* 
Bcnted  to  the  people  and  OoTcrnmcnt  of  the  United 
States  the  opportunity — let  mo  rather  say,  have  de- 
volved the  duty — of  interposing  by  an  oyerture  to 
the  people  of  tfio  English  colonies  on  this  continent, 
of  course  upon  the  rJlh*st  consultation  with  the  Guv* 
emment  of  Great  Rritain,  to  unite  their  fortunes  with 
the  people  and  the  OoTcrnmeni  of  the  United  States.” 
This  is  followed  by  the  draft  of  *‘An  act  fur  the 
admission  of  the  States  of  Nora  Scotia,  New  Bruns* 
wick,  Canada  East,  and  Canada  West,  and  for  the 
organization  of  the  Territories  of  Selkirk,  SaskaU 
ebewan,  and  Columbia.”  This  is,  word  for  word, 
the  annexation  bill  with  which  the  name  of  Gen. 
Banks  has  become  connected.  The  Secretary’s  re- 
port, embodying  this  act,  was  sent  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  AUairs,  of  which  Gen.  Banks  is  chair- 
man. Uc  was  directed  to  rejiort  the  bill  and  have  it 
recommitted,  simplv  to  get  it  before  the  committee 
and  the  country.  That  action  neither  commits  him 
nor  his  committee  to  the  annexation  project,  nor  to 
the  scheme  of  this  bill.  What,  now,  is  the  scheme 
as  dorelopcd  in  this  hill? 

It  proposes  twelve  articles,  on  the  adoption  of  which 
the  Provinces  shall  become  members  of  the  Federal 
Union.  These  define  ttio  limits  of  the  new  States 
and  Territories,  fix  the  Congressional  representation 
of  the  States  till  the  census  of  1870,  convey  to  tho 
United  States  all  public  properly  of  tho  Provinces, 
bind  the  Government  to  assume  and  discharge  their 
funded  debt  and  contingent  liabilities  to  the  amount 
of  1^5,700,000,  guarantee  1^10,000,000  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Cuinpauy  in  full  discharge  of  all  claims  to  terri- 
tory or  jurisdiction,  require  a survey  of  tho  public 
lands  according  to  our  system,  etc.  Of  course  its 
principal  feature  is  the  internal  improroment  project 
suggested  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  letter.  This  lies  in  the 
three  following  articles : 

AartniaVlL  TheUntUyl  States,  br  the  construction  of 
new  canaK  nr  the  eaUrKvment  of  eiilstinir  caniK  and  by 
tho  Improvement  of  shoals,  will  so  aid  the  navioatlon  of  the 
St.  lawrencc  River  and  theci>-at  lakiks  that  veMels  of  fifteen 
hundred  ton.«'  bimton  shall  dam  from  the  Qulfnf  St.  I.sw. 
rruce  to  Lakes  Superior  ami  Mlcblcan : Prorulr<f,  That  the 
exncndltnre  nnder  this  article  shall  not  exceed  #.Vt, 000,000. 

AXTtCLi:  VIII.  The  Uaftcii  Staten  will  aiit»rnprlate  and 
;«y  to  ‘‘the  Kuro|>oaa  and  North  American  Halfway  Com- 
pany of  Maino  **  the  sum  of  |2,0i>0,000  upon  tho  oonstrucUoa 


of  a continnons  line  of  raHroad  from  Bangor,  In  Maine,  to  St. 
John,  In  New  Brunswick:  ProrWoc/,  “The  said  Europ<.^aa 
and  North  Amorlian  Railway  0*m|<i»ny  of  Maine"  shall  re- 
lease tho  Govcmnient  of  the  rnltcd  States  fW>m  all  claims 
held  by  It  as  assignee  of  the  Btatee  of  Maine  and  Massacha- 
setts. 

Aancix  I.X,  To  aid  the  construction  of  a railway  fh»m 
Truro,  In  Nova  Scotia,  to  Riviere  do  I.xiup,  lo  Canada  FUst, 
and  a rallwav  from  the  city  of  Ottawa,  by  way  of  HauJi  8t. 
Marie.  Biyfleld.  ami  8tjpt'rii»p,  In  WliM^onsIn,  Knihlua,  and 
Fort  Garry,  on  the  Rwl  Kiver  of  the  North,  and  the  valley  of 
tho  North’  rtaskatrhewan  KWer,  to  some  point  on  the  I’aeirtc 
Ocean  north  of  latitude  49  deJJ^ee^  the  United  States  wlU 
grant  lands  aloiur  the  Hues  of  said  roods  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  seclicma  or  Rt.hOi)  acres  )>er  mile,  to  be  selrrteii  and 
sold  In  the  maunep  prescribed  in  the  act  to  aid  the  constnxy 
tion  of  tho  Northern  I’aciftc  Riiilroa«l,  approved  July  2,  ISfi, 
and  acts  amendatory*  thereof : ami  In  audition  to  Mid  CTaots 
of  lands,  tho  Unlterl  States  will  further  gu.irontt'e  dlrlden<ls 
of  five  per  ctmt.  upon  tho  sbiCk  of  tho  company  «»r  compa- 
nies which  may  be  authorised  by  Congress  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  Mid  railways:  rn>ri<Jed,  That  such  guv* 
anty  of  stock  shall  not  t-xceod  the  sum  of  |9'X*)0<.i  pc-r  mila, 
anu  Congress  shall  regulate  the  securities  for  advances  on 
account  thereof! 

Tfte  Rtd  Eizer  SettUment. — The  Red  River 
settlement  now  contains  a population  of  about 
10,000,  distributed  over  a territory  whose  ra- 
dius is  about  sixty  miles.  The  centre  of  busi- 
ness is  at  the  town  of  Winnipeg,  which  is  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  Iludwm  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  tlicir  headquarters;  Fort  Garry  is 
also’  there.  The  settlement  was  represented 
last  summer  to  be  in  n prosperous  comlition,  tlio 
farmers  being  nincli  more  independent  and  com- 
fortable than  in  the  newer  settled  portions  of 
Canada.  Many  of  them  oultivato  800  or  400 
acres,  and  have  80  to  100  heml  of  cattle  and 
horses.  All  the  teaming  and  tranfq>ort  business 
is  done  with  cart.s  and  cattle.  Over  4,000  cart- 
loads of  F.nglish  merchandise  came  into  the 
Rod  River  country  by  way  of  St  Pauls  (Minn.) 
last  summer,  returning  with  furs  as  soon  as 
loads  could  be  obtained.  Specimens  of  the 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  coun- 
try were  sent  to  tho  Paris  Exhibition.  Mach 
interest  was  felt  thronghont  the  setllemont  in 
the  success  of  tlie  confederation  scheme,  and  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  Winuii>eg  in  Decem- 
ber, to  memorialize  the  Imperitil  Government  in 
behalf  of  tliat  measure,  and  also  to  expresa  a 
desire  to  act  in  unity  and  cooperation  with  the 
neighboring  colonies  of  Vancouver  and  British 
Columbia  to  furtiier  British  interests  and  con- 
federation from  the  Athuitic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Cop}irr-^finea  of  Canadn. — “ Hunt’s 
Merchants’  Magazine’’  for  October,  186(1,  con- 
tains on  account  of  those  mines.  Tho  Bmce 
mines,  Lake  Huron,  owned  by  the  Montre^ 
Mining  Company,  have  yielded,  since  their 
opening,  in  1847,  alioiit  9,000  tons  of  18  per 
cent,  copper.  In  1801, 472  tons  of  17  per  cent, 
were  taken  out.  The  deepest  working  is  50 
fathoms  from  tho  surface,  and  tho  number  of 
men  employed  34.  Tlio  Acton  minOi  lot  32, 
range  3,  hud  yieldetl,  up  to  1801,  about  6,000 
tons,  avernging  17  per  cent.  During  the  first 
four  weeks  work,  in  1859,  about  800  ton.s  of  ore, 
continuing  nearly  30  per  cent.,  were  quarried  in 
open  cuttings,  and  without  making  much  iiri- 
ression  on  tlie  quantity  in  sight.  The  gromid 
as  been  worked  on  the  general  slope  of  the 
bed  to  the  depth  of  about  10  tathoms.  Tho 
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Upton  mine,  Upton,  lot  51,  ran^  20,  has  yielded  gold-bearing  qnartz  yeins  hayc  been  discovered 
14  per  cent,  copper.  The  quantity  of  rock  ex-  of  eoffleient  richness  to  pay  a handsome  profit 
carded  is  not  stated.  Bissonet  mine,  Upton,  on  the  cost  of  crusliing  and  separating, 
lot  49,  range  20^  exhibits  a bed  of  8^  feet  Qold~Min^  of  Noea  Scotia. — 'Fhe  productive- 
thick,  and  the  ore  lies  in  disseminated  mosses  neas  of  these  mines  appears  to  be  pennaiiont 
of  varions  sizes  up  to  20  inches  long  by  G to  9 They  are  worked  under  the  direction  of  the 
inches  thick.  It  is  estimated  that  the  bed  would  Commissioner  of  Mines,  and  the  Government 
yield  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  a ton  of  10  reserves  a royalty  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
per  cent,  ore  to  a fathom.  In  tbo  Wickham  receipts.  The  following  is  the  commissioneria 
mine,  Wickham,  lot  15,  range  10,  an  expert-  report  of  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the 
mental  shaft  has  recently  been  sunk  to  a depth  gold-mines,  the  tons  of  qnartz  raised  and  crushed, 
of  about  five  fathoms,  in  which  good  bunches  and  the  daily  yield  of  gold  per  man  employed, 
of  ore  have  been  met  with.  About  4.000  tons  from  1862  to  18G5  inclusive : 


have  been  taken  out,  yielding  30  per  cent  Tbo 
Tales  mioe,  Durham,  lot  21,  range  7,  has  been 
openetl  to  a depth  of  fiom  two  to  six  fathoms, 
revealing  good  lumps  of  ore,  mixed  with 
calcspar  and  wall  rock.  At  8t.  Flavi^re,  about 
five  leagues  above  the  ChaudiSre,  and  two 
leagues  from  the  St  Lawrence,  is  the  Black 
River  mine.  In  one  spot  native  copper  occurs 
in  small  masses;  and  the  whole  band  has  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  upper  copper- 
bearing  series  of  Lake  Superior.  At  Hafvey^s 
nUl  mines,  Leeds,  lot  18,  range  15,  there  oc- 
curs in  a breadth  of  about  1,000  feet  eight 
courses,  composed  chiefly  of  quartz,  with  va- 
rious proportions  of  bitter  spar,  clUorite,  and 
colcspor,  carrying  iu  parts  as  much  as  two  tons 
of  20  per  cent,  ore  to  a fathom.  The  rock  of 
the  country  is  a talcoid  mica  slate.  An  adit 
level  is  being  driven  through  tliis  slate,  of  the 
length,  wlicn  completed,  of  220  fathoms.  The 
nomWr  of  toon  eiuploy<d  is  about  50 ; but  the 
uantity  of  ore  taken  out  is  not  given.  At  the 
t.  Fronds  mine,  Cleveland,  lot  25,  range  12, 
the  bed  b:is  an  average  thickness  of  three  foet, 
and  has  been  traced  a distance  of  90  fathoms. 
The  monthly  yield  of  ore  is  about  55  tons  of  10 
per  coot.  Tbo  Huntington- mines  at  Bolton 
yield  about  10  tons  of  10  per  cent,  ore  per 
fathom.  The  ores  of  all  these  mines  are  the 
yellow,  variegated,  and  vitreous  sulphurets, 
mixed  In  some  instances  with  copper  pyrites. 

Gold  Afinos  of  Canada. — In  Canada,  the 
gold-mining  operations  have  been  principally 
carried  on  in  the  Chaodidre  division,  in  alluriul 
digringson  the  (iilbert  River,  in  the  Seigniory 
of  Kigaud  Vaudreuil  (De  Li-ry),  About  fifty 
men  were  working  there  at  the  date  of  the  lost 
report  (Jnne,  1866).  One  or  two  companies 
are  about  erecting  mills  for  quartz-crushing. 
The  gold  hitherto  extracted  is  estimated  as 
follows : 
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Ywly  Bggrent*. 

1865  

1864  262,720 

1866  278,624 

1862  156,800 

Total 895,810 

Dtllj  arflngtt. 

1865  m 

1864  677 

1863  610 

1862 662.583 

Mean 717-305 

QUABTZ  BAI8BD. 

Tearly  a^grtputt. 

1965. 5*.i,<w»y,.Vh} 

1664  43.469,600 

1663 34,!5<>,4hO 

1862 13,460,<X>0 

ToUl 140,102,600 

Dally  ar.  p«r  ma& 

1865  284,795 

1864  168,050 

1868 124,6^17 

1862  66,410 

Mean 166,463 

QUABTS  CKCaOBD. 

Tcariy  anr««Bt«. 

1865  4j-,K46,6<X> 

18‘H 42,8^^7,686 

1863  84,15o,4<X> 

1802 13,4sO,«XtO 

TotaL ISO, 864,066 

Areraee  cold  100  Ux 

Dwt.  Gr$. 

1866  1 0.903 

1864  22.812 

1808 19.647 

1862 1 0.790 

Mean 22.805 


BAILT  TIXLD  OF  GOLD  PKB  MAX. 


Id  summer  of  1968.. $50,000 

In  June,  1 ''♦14 6,000 

Tear  ending  Jane,  1805 150, 

“ “ “ 1866 100,000 


The  probable  foiling  off  in  I860  is  explained 
by  the  prevailing  excitement  with  regard  to 
quartz  crusliing,  which  caused  an  auandon- 
meot  of  alluvial  operations.  Tho  largest 
nuggets  found  in  tho  Chaudidro  valley  have 
been  worth  $300,  and  most  of  the  alluvial  gold 
has  beeu  obtained  in  a limited  area.  In  that 
district,  and  also  in  other  porta  of  Canada  £aat^ 


DwU  Grt.  Gold  tbL 


1865  2 P.871  $2  88 

1864 1 14.080  1 58 

1868 1 0.6C2  1 03 

1862 22,885  94 


It  also  appears  from  tho  commissioners  re- 
port that  the  aggregate  amount  of  gold  npon 
which  royalty  was  paid  iu  18G5  exceeded  that  of 
tbo  preceding  year  by  about  33  per  cent., 
amounting  to  24,687  ozs.  for  the  former  period, 
and  18,744  ozs.  for  the  latter,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  6,123  ozB.  There  is  also  an  increase 
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of  the  average  yield  of  gold  to  the  ton  of  qaartx 
of  about  five  per  cent.,  and  a very  considerable 
advance  in  the  amount  of  the  yield  for  each  man 
engaged  in  iniriing.  The  value  of  gold  pro- 
duced in  1805  was  $500,080  (paying  $18,038 
in  rents  and  royalties);  in  1804,  $400,440;  in 
1803,  $-280,020,  and  in  1862,  $145,500. 

The  Coal-Field*  of  Xota  iScotui. — The  most 
important  coal-fields  of  this  province  are  in 
Cumberland  County,  lying  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  Mines ; those  upon  the 
Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence,  of  which  Pictou  is  the 
centre ; and  those  of  the  eastern  part  of  Cape 
Breton,  contiguous  to  the  harbor  of  Sydney. 
The  Cumberland  coal-fields  have  been  but 
slightly  worked,  the  largest  veins  being  some 
twelve  miles’  distance  from  navigable  waters. 
At  Pictou,  the  coal-fields  lie  iinine<liatcly  upon 
tide-water.  One  of  the  vedns  has  a thickness 
of  36  feet,  more  than  26  fet*t  of  workable  coal. 
The  deposits  near  Sydney  have  been  found  to 
underlie  25()  square  miles,  an  area  nearly  equal 
to  the  entire  workable  area  of  the  anthnu-ite 
coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania.  An  excellent  har- 
bor is  contiguous  to  them,  with  which  the  more 
important  veins  will  soon  be  connected  by  rail- 
way. As  soon  as  tho  neceswy  works  can  bo 
completed,  the  supply  from  the  above-mentioned 
mines  can  bo  made  equal  to  any  possible  de- 
mand. It  is  estimated  tliut  60,000,000  tons  of 
coal  can  be  raised  fnjm  them  without  going 
below  water-level,  lliero  arc  several  other  de- 
posits in  Cape  Breton,  which  have  l>een  only 
slightly  worKed.  The  following  statements, 
token  from  Mr.  Taylor’s  special  report  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  (from 
which  the  facts  above  given  iiavo  been  gath- 
ered) show  tho  amount  of  coal  raised  and  sent 
to  market  from  Nova  Scotia  for  ten  years,  up 
to  tho  end  of  1865: 


Teaes. 

Toni. 

Yeaba. 

Todo. 

1858 

291,934 

267,808 

286,618 

267,496 

804,129 

1861 

8S4,548 

893,621 

424,325 

600,000 

682,354 

1857 

,1862 

1858 

;1868 

1859...... 

il864 

18G0 

'im 

In  referoneo  to  tho  subject  of  coal-mining 
the  chief  Commissioner  of  Mines,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
says : “ There  are  now  80  collieries  in  operation 
in  Nova  .Scotia.  Some  of  these  are  only  barely 
opened,  but,  with  one  or  two  exception.*^,  works 
aro  vigorously  prosecute<l  in  all  of  them,  and 
with  gtxnl  prospects  of  great  and  early  extension 
at  an  early  day.  In  addition  to  the  territory 
of  tho  General  Mining  A&sociation,  tliero  are 
now  31  square  miles  of  territory  under  coal-min- 
ing leases.  The  extent  of  acres  under  license 
amounts  to  1,920  squarcMuiles.  Tho  spirit  and 
activity  cxliibited  in  cairyiug  on  explorations 
upon  the  greater  number  of  these  areas  under 
license,  and  the  sncccss  winch,  in  many  in- 
stances, attends  such  explorations,  indicate  on 
early  and  important  increase  in  the  number  of 
ooUieries  in  Nova  Beotia.^’ 


Immi^ation. — The  total  immigration  into 
Canada,  in  1865,  at  all  i»oiiits,  "'ith  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  distribution  of  the  immi- 
grants, is  reported  as  follows ; 


Landed  at  Quebec  in  18S.S,  19,795  Bteorage 
passengers,  of  whom  there  remained  in 

Canada  

Arrived  in  Canada  from  tho  8tutes,  bj  Sus- 
pension Bridge  and  Detroit,  as  per  return 
of  namiUon  Agent,  25,748,  of  whom  there 

remained  in  Canada 

By  steamers  on  Lake  Ontario,  from  Roches- 
ter and  Oswego,  as  per  return  of  Toronto 

Agent 

By  steamers  from  Oswego  and  Cape  8t.  Vin- 
cent, as  per  return  of  Kingston  Agent 

Number  who  reached  the  Ottawa  Ageuev,  as 

per  return  of  Mr.  Wells 

Bj  Lake  Champlain  to  Montreal,  as  per  return 

of  Mr.  Dalej 

By  steamers  from  roriland,  from  1st  Jonuorj 

to  27th  April 

By  steamers  from  Portland,  from  23d  Norem- 
her  to  Slat  December 


4,5H 


n,2TJ 


1,44« 

m 

su 

610 

164 


Total  remaining  in  Canada 19,93S 

Of  which  number  about  16,UO0  appear  to  have 
settled  in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  remainder 
in  Lower  Canada. 

Commercial. — The  Montreal  Oasette  gives 
a comparative  statement  of  tlie  imports  and  ex- 
ports from  that  port  for  the  years  1865  and 
I860,  08  follows: 


Teabo. 

loi  ports. 

Ex  port! 

1865 

$19,^48,443 

28,793,821 

17,512,752 

8,599,080 

1866 

Increase 

$!«,949,R78 

$1.806,273 

The  Montreal  Gasette  gives  tlie  following  as 
the  amount  of  produce  shijipeil  from  Portland 
into  various  ]>ro\incial  ports  since  the  abroga- 
tion of  tho  reciprocity  treaty  up  to  December 
31,  1806: 


Poet. 

Flour,  bblo. 

OtbrrtMr- 
rbiodlw,  loOE 

St.  Johns,  N.  B 

110,374 

86,8tlO 

600 

800 

8,720 

978 

Amhcrat,  N.  B 

Annapolis,  N.  B 

Total 

151.R.54 

l,U9 

The  Oaeette  adds  that  no  return  has  vet 
been  made  of  the  quantity  of  flour  shipped  by 
way  of  the  St,  Lawrence,  but  300,000  luirrels  ia 
not  too  large  nn  estimate  for  the  ijiiantity  ship- 
ped to  tho  lower  Provinces  from  Canada  direct. 
Tliis  would  bo  about  two-fifths  of  the  average 
annual  exports  of  (Canadian  flour  to  the  Unitw 
States  during  the  time  that  tho  treaty  was  in 
force.  The  Gazette  maintains  that,  as  regards 
breadstatfs  at  least,  Canada  has  not  suffer^  by 
the  abrogarion  of  the  treaty. 


D:Qiti7r_  by  C^iOgk 
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nCPORn  ANU  EXPORTS  OP  KSW  BBUirBWICK,  KOTA  SOOTU,  PIUKCl  EDWARD  ISLAND,  AND  NSWPODNDLAND,  FCA 

THE  TEAR  18M. 


TROnxCES. 

Iu){)oris. 

1 Export*. 

loopoets, 
per  head. 

Export!, 

, per  oead. 

New  Brunswick 

1 

^i5,,^34,720 

$26 

120 

Noth  Scotia 

»,K80,6»3 

89 

! 21 

Prince  Edward  Island 

! 1,90.\075 

1,512,625 

21 

17 

Newfoundland 

’ fi, 835, 810 

f.,55»;,e8«) 

48 

43 

Tho  followinj^  is  the  official  statoinent  of  prod- 
nets  of  tho  tisheries  entered  at  Quebec  during 
the  year  1806.  The  number  of  vessels  employed 
was  253,  with  a total  tonnage  of  16,025  tons : 


ARTICLES. 

QoAnUtj. 

1 

1 Value. 

Salmon 

Mackerel 

Cod ' 

Herring 

Trout 

Ovsters 

1,427  bbU, 

; 677  “ 

! 17,610  « 

' 86,110 

180  “ 

! 3,08H 

3,348  “ 
17,025  galls. 

73.3.5. 'i  “ 

4.5,  « 
3,4"2  *« 

1 

4,062 
71,040 
116,166 
1 1,040 

9,OS9 
1 4,179 

1 12,770 

1 M,{U7 

86,470 
2,089 

Whale-oil 

Total 1 

1 »83.-.,»92 

BURGESS,  Georoe,  D.  I).,  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Ej)iseopiil  Church  for  tho  Diocese 
of  Maine,  an  American  clergyman,  scholar,  and 
I>oet,  bom  ill  Providence,  K.  I.,  October  31, 
1809 ; died  at  sea  on  tlie  deck  of  the  brig  June,  a 
few  miles  from  the  harlior  of  Miragoime,  Huyti, 
April  23,  1800.  Bisljop  Burgess  was  a son  of 
the  lion.  Tliomos  Burgess,  a judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Rluxle  Island,  and  a jurist 
of  groat  learning  and  distinction.  Tho  early 
education  of  tlie  future  blsliop  wa.s  acquired  in 
the  Grammar  School  of  Brown  University  in 
his  native  city,  and  ho  cnteretl  the  university 
in  1822,  when  not  quit©  thirteen  ye.ars  of  age, 
graduated  ns  valedictorian  of  his  class  in  1820, 
the  youngest  member  of  the  class,  wbieh  con- 
taincMl  an  unusual  number  of  eminont  men.  lie 
cntere<l  his  father’s  office  as  a law  student  soon 
aller  his  graduation,  and  continne^l  the  study 
of  the  law  for  three  years,  l>eing,  however,  tutor 
in  the  nniversity  for  two  years  of  the  time. 
Haring  attained  the  ago  of  twenty  years,  ho 
was  dissatistied  w'ith  tho  legal  profes-sion,  and 
his  tastes  os  well  os  his  religious  views  inclining 
him  to  tlio  miiii.stry,  ho  sailed  for  Eurorio,  and 
during  the  next  three  years  studied  thcfuogy  at 
Gottingen,  Bonn,  Halle,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin. 
Returning  to  this  couiitiy  in  the  spring  of  1833, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bisbop  Griswold  in 
Juno  of  tliat  year,  and  the  following  autumn 
took  charge  of  Christ  Church  pari.*ib,  Hartford, 
Conn.  He  was  ordained  priest  by  Bisbop 
Brownell  early  in  1834,  and  wtw  rector  of  Christ 
Church  till  1847,  when,  on  IjU  birthday,  Octo- 
ber 31st,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Maine,  accepting  at  the  same  time  tho 
rectorship  of  Christ  Church,  Gardiuer,  Me., 


which  office  ho  hold  up  to  tho  time  of  his  de- 
cease. As  an  author  lie  was  favorably  kuown. 
Among  his  published  }>oems  ore  two  academical 
pieces,  “The  Strife  of  Brothers,”  and  “The 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,”  the  cen- 
tennial hymn  for  the  hcndredtli  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Brown  University,  and  'a 
metrical  version  of  a portion  of  the  Psalms. 
He  had  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  pre- 
pare<l  a new  poetical  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
wliich  has  not  been  published.  His  principal 
prose  works  wore  “Pages  from  the  Eale.siasti- 
cul  History  of  New'  England,”  “The  Iai.sI  Ene- 
my Conquering  and  Conquereil,”  and  a volume 
of  sermons  on  “ Tho  Christian  Life.”  He  re- 
ceived the  honomry  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Union 
College  in  1847,  and  tlie  same  year  also  from 
his  alma  viater. 

Bishop  Burgo,ss  was  a man  of  fine  culture, 
and  in  some  directions  of  elegant  and  profound 
scholarship.  He  was  an  excellent  Hebrew 
Bchohir,  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  classics, 
and  surpassed  by  few  in  his  familiarity  with 
English  literature.  He  was  also  well  verses!  in 
Ijihtory,  and  in  ecclesiastical  history  was  an  au- 
thority. His  prose  writings  were  marked  by 
clearness,  terseness,  and  elegance  of  style.  His 
poems  were  melodious,  polished,  and  gave  eri- 
dcnco  of  poetic  feeling,  but  lack  soinew'hat  in 
poetic  fire  and  iusjnration.  As  a preacher  he 
was  not  8t)  popular  as  he  ileserved  to  be.  This 
was  perhaps,  in  part,  due  to  tho  fact  that, 
while  tlie  stylo  and  thought  of  his  discourse 
were  always  admirable,  and  his  delivery  at 
times  impressive,  there  was  a lack  of  that  kin- 
dling life  and  enthusiasm  which  powerfully  en- 
gages the  mind,  stirg  tho  licart,  nud,  finally, 
sweeps  every  thing  before  it.  As  a bishop, 
he  had  charge  of  a great  extent  of  territory, 
with  hut  about  twenty  parishes  widely  scattereii 
over  it,  and  while  to  the  severe  diocesan  labors 
tiius  tlirown  upon  him  w'ere  added  the  pastoral 
carea  of  a large  pari>h,  lie  performed  all  his 
duties  faithfully  and  conscientioosly,  shrinking 
from  no  burden  or  toil,  if  only  he  might  pro- 
m<»tc  the  cause  ho  had  at  heart.  In  the  House 
of  Bishops  he  occupied  a prominent  position, 
one  due  more  to  his  iutellectaal  KUporiority  than 
to  any  other  circumstances.  Of  late  he  had 
been  reganled  as  decidedly  tho  leader  of  the 
moderate  church  party  in  that  hoase,  though 
considerably  younger  than  some  of  the  hisli- 
ops  of  that  party.  His  mind  was  so  care- 
fully disciplined,  and  his  habits  of  thought  so 
accurate  and  thoroughly  trained,  that  he  could 
he  relied  upon  at  any  time  for  the  prejiaration 
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of  any  important  paper  where  accuracy  and 
promptne8%>  were  equally  requisite.  His  char> 
acter  was  remarkablo  for  its  symmetry.  In 
him  no  faculty  was  dwarfed  or  unbalanced,  but 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind  existed  and  acted  to- 
gether in  entire  harmony.  He  was  not  preat  in 
any  one  particular,  yet  the  nice  polish,  and 
culture,  and  erenocss  everywhere  apparent, 
alone  served  to  point  him  out  in  the  community 
as  DO  common  man.  In  him  were  seen  an  ardent 
imagination  and  high  poetic  fancy  existing  in 
connection  with  all  the  attributes  of  a pre- 
eminently calm,  clear,  judicial  mind.  Ills  life 
was  beyond  reproach.  Ilis  deep  and  nnafTected 
piety  gave  color  and  glow’  to  every  action  and 
modi6ed  every  thought.  His  death  was  very 
sudden.  He  had  sought  the  climate  of  the  West 
Indies  in  the  autumn  of  1865,  in  the  hope  of  im- 
proving his  health,  and  obtaining  relief  from  a 
troublesome  tliroat  affection.  His  general  heahli 
had  somewhat  improved,  but  his  throat  was  still 
seriously  affected.  Ho  had  boon  busy,  however, 
in  promoting  an  Episcopal  mission  in  Hayti. 
fie  had  turned  his  face  homeward,  was  on  his 
way  from  Miragoane  to  Port  an  Prince,  when 
be  was  suddenly  seized  with  a profound  pa- 
ralysis, and  (lied  in  a moment.  *‘It  w’as,”  says 
one  of  his  friends,  “ less  like  death  than  like  a 
translation.” 

BURMAII,  a country  in  Farther  India.  In 
consequence  of  a war  wdth  England,  which  ter- 
minateil  in  1826,  the  provinces  of  Araoan,  Y6, 
Tavoy,  Mcrimi,  and  part  of  Martaban,  were  an- 
nexed to  British  India  to  which,  in  18153,  Pegu 
and  its  provinces  were  added.  In  1862  the 
Burmese  provinces  annexed  to  India,  together 
embracing  tKi.070  English  square  miles,  and 
1,8117,897  inhabitant",  were  crect(?d  into  the 
province  of  Britisli  Burmnh.  llie  part  which 
romainetl  independent  and  now  constitutes  the 
kingdom  of  Burmnh,  contains  about  190,000 
English  square  miles,  w’ith  4,000,000  inhab- 
itAiita*  It  is  comfK>scd  of  the  kingdoms  of 
ihinnah  and  Pong,  with  portions  of  the  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  the  Khyen,  and  the  Shan 
countries  and  the  Kubo  valley  (Miinip<x>r)  rc- 
annexed  to  it  by  treaty  with  the  British  In 
1884.  The  government  is  hereditary  and  des- 
potic; the  sovereign  is  assisted  by  a council  of 
the  nobility,  over  wliom  he  has  a kind  of  feudal 
Jurisdiction,  and  the  titles  of  tlie  latter  are  not 
hereditary.  The  religion  of  tlie  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants i.s  Boodhisni.  Tlie  Kliycns  and  other 
wild  tribes  have  a special  idolatry  of  their  ow  n. 
In  1866  Bunuah  wa.s  again  the  scene  of  a revo- 
lution (the  fourtli  since  1836),  of  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kincaid,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
prominent  Baptist  tnissionary  in  that  country, 


* **C.  Rlttw  ro»^W#»,ToLlT.)  KsTetoBunnah 

4.(Ua.uOO  iabatttunu.  Yal«  (*  AN»mtivG  to  UiuC^urt 

of  At»  In  IS;«.V  Ixmdon,  1S6S)  irsnr«l<xl  this  fliforo  as  Ujo 
bifffa,  and  retlmated  the  [M»putatiun  of  BnrmAh  IVoporfrom 
24*  nurtb  litilnde  to  tbv  froDtivr  of  tbv  British  Mssessituu  at 
no  TDorr  than  l.^no.oOO,  and  that  o(  the  m’holo  Uunnrso  cm* 

£\rt  hi  th«  widrat  sens,'  of  the  word,  tt  no  marc  thno  8.600,. 

>X  More  roocntly  Dr.  iX  WUIhuns  ('Joamalof  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bcnral,’  1'^  »ndn  estimates  the  populs* 

lioo  4,000.<w.*’-—6''eoj/r.  JaMrbttch  for  1^66.  p.  67. 


gives  the  following  account:  “On  the  2d  of 
August,  in  the  afternoon,  tw’o  sons  of  the  King 
of  Burmah,  the  Mengoon  prince,  twenty-three 
years  old,  and  his  brother,  seventeen  years  old, 
with  some  forty  chosen  men,  rush^  to  the 
palace  of  their  uncle,  who  wa.s  heir  apparent, 
and  murdered  him,  and  then  two  half-brothers 
and  several  of  the  principal  ministers  of  state, 
and,  no  doubt,  every  distinguished  man  sus- 
ected  of  stern,  unyielding  attachment  to  tljc 
ing.  Two  of  the  Idng^s  most  tnistod  ministers 
—-the  Pabay  Mengee,  and  Loung  Shay  Mongee 
— appears  to  have  been  among  the  first  who 
were  cut  down  by  the  assassins.  They  were 
highly  respected  by  all  foreigners  as  well  as  by 
the  natives.  They  were  corapamtively  young 
men,  and  during  the  past  fifteen  years  had  risen 
step  by  step  to  the  highest  rank  of  tlie  nobility. 
Two  or  three  half-brothers  of  the  rebel  princes 
made  their  escape,  and  one,  the  Thongzai  prince, 
had  reached  the  Shan  states,  cast  of  the  capital. 
Several  governors  of  distant  provinces  were  as- 
sassinate, and  so  soon  after  the  explosion  in 
the  capital  that  there  can  hardly  bo  any  doubt 
of  a carefully  laid  and  jiromptly  executed  ]>lan 
for  overthrowing  the  king’s  government.  The 
king  himself  appears  to  have  been  left  helpless 
in  the  palace.  Very  likely  the  men  still  around 
the  king  were  in  the  secret,  but,  with  consum- 
mate hypocrisy,  pretending  the  greatest  alarm 
and  anxiety.  Tne  king  na.s  some  thirty  or 
thirty-five  sons,  and  as  many  daughters,  the 
larger  numl>er  under  twelve  years  old.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  the  sons  will  perish  by  the  bands  of 
assassins.  Political  necessity  is  the  excuse  for 
such  barbarous  proceedings.  The  two  young 
princes,  who  seem  to  be  the  leaders  iu  this 
‘reign  of  terror,’  are  only  the  tools  of  a few 
ambitious  men,  and  probaldy  behind  them,  a 
few  still  more  ambitions  women ; and  among 
these  women,  the  mother  of  the  two  young 
princes  is  no  doubt  the  prime  mover  in  this 
revolution.  Tlio  two  young  princes,  witli  a 
body  of  men,  after  the  exccutiou  of  all  persons 
supposed  to  bo  in  their  way,  took  a steamer  and 
wont  down  the  river.  Stopping  at  all  the  j>rlu- 
cipnl  towns,  they  took  the  governor  and  diicf 
men  away,  replacinff  them  by  creatures  of  their 
own.  It  seems  they  halted  at  Menthla,  a 
large  town  and  capital  of  a largo  district  border- 
ing on  British  Burmah.  Hero  they  took  up 
tlieir  quarters,  but  dispatched  the  stcanicr  witli 
letters  to  Colonel  Phayre,  the  chief  commis- 
sioner of  British  Burmnh.  All  or  nearly  all 
the  foreigners  left  the  capital  for  Rangoon,  in 
British  Burmah,  and  among  them  the  Englisli 
resident  at  the  court  of  Ava.”  One  of  Messrs. 
Todd,  Findlay,  & Co.’s  steamers  with  a large 
flat  in  tow,  was  at  the  city,  and  the  foreigners 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape.  Possibly 
tliey  might  have  remained  in  safety,  but  it  was 
hazardous  when  all  government  wa.s  broken  up. 
nie  latest  accounts  received  from  Burmah  (up 
to  November,  1866)  state  that  the  revolution 
had  been  suppressed.  British  Burmah  is  the 
sent  of  flourisliing  Baptist  missions  (on  which 
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ice  An’XTta,l  Cycix>p-edia  for  1803,  paj^o  107, 
and  tlie  article  BAPriax,  in  tlie  present  vol- 
ume). 

BURTON,  Rev.  Warren,  a Unitarian  clergy- 
man, lecturer,  and  author,  horn  in  TVilton, 
N.  II.,  November  23, 1800 ; died  at  Sidem,  Mass., 
June  6,  1800.  With  no  bettor  previous  ad- 
vantages than  a district  school,  he  achieved  by 
himself  a preparation  for  college,  with  the  occa- 
sional instructions  of  a j)arish  minister  who 
lived  two  miles  distant,  and  entered  Harvard 
College  in  1817,  graduating  with  distinction  in 
1821.  After  the  usual  probation  of  teaching, 
he  entered  the  Theological  School  at  Cambridge, 
where  his  course  of  study  was  interrupted  by 
ill-health,  and  during  absence  from  the  school 
he  preachefl  as  an  evangelist,  by  permission  of 
the  faculty.  In  1826  lie  completed  his  tlic- 
ological  course,  and  was  ordained  as  the  first 
pastor  of  a now  Unitarian  society  in  East  Cam- 
bridge, March  6,  1828,  but  resigned  his  charge 
Jimo  7,  1829.  lie  was  not  again  settled,  for  ho 
preferred  the  temporary  charge  of  sodeties  to 
an  actual  settlement.  On  the  first  of  August, 
1844,  ho  entered  on  the  duties  of  a ministry  at 
large  in  Boston.  This  ministry  ceased  in  the 
autumn  of  1848,  leaving  on  his  mind  the  itu- 


pression  that  reform  in  the  homes  of  the  people 
was  much  needed.  To  this  end,  ho  lectured  in 
various  places  until  called  to  the  ministry  at 
large,  and  the  chaplaincy  of  the  prison  in  Wor- 
cester, on  which  duties  he  entered  in  April,  1849. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  he  resigned  the  minis- 
try, and  gave  him.self  wholly  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  home,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Ho  was  chaplain  to  the  State  Senate  in 
1852,  and  to  the  House  in  1858  and  1800;  also 
to  the  State  convention  in  1853.  His  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  education  wore  unwearied.  His 
“District  School  os  it  Was,”  from  its  lively  and 
spirited  pictures  of  the  wretchetl  condition  of 
the  common  school  in  the  rural  portions  of 
New  England,  greatly  aided  in  revolutionizing 
public  sentiment  and  public  action  in  rural 
school  edifices  and  management.  His  lecture  on 
“Scenery  Showing;  or,  Word  Painting  of  the 
Beautiful,  Picturesque,  and  Grand  in  Nature,” 
opened  a new  field  of  edacational  discussion  and 
practice.  Ho  was  also  the  author  of  “Helps 
to  Education  in  the  Homes  of  our  Country,”  a 
volume  of  308  pages,  published  in  1863,  and 
continuing  a series  of  subjects  of  the  highest 
practical  value,  discussed  in  a most  interesting 
and  masterly  manner. 
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CALIFORNIA,  one  of  the  Pacific  States  of 
the  Union,  having  Oregon  on  the  north,  Nevada 
and  Arizona  on  the  east.  Lower  California  on 
the  south,  smd  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west. 
It  was  admitted  to  the  Union  September  9, 
1850.  Its  actual  area,  long  indoubt,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deputed  boundary  between  it 
and  Nevada,  has  at  last  been  fixed  at  188,981 
Sipiaro  miles.  Its  population  in  I860  was  379,- 
994,  and  is  now  estimnteil  in  round  numbers 
at  500,000.  There  are  forty-nino  organized 
0000111*3  in  tlie  State.  The  Governor,  till  Jan- 
uary, 1868,  is  Frederick  F.  Low,  whose  officijil 
residence  is  at  Sacramento,  tlie  capital.  His 
salary  is  $7,000  in  gold.  The  Legislature  meets 
biennially,  its  members  being  chosen  in  the  odd 
years,  1865, 1867, 1869,  etc.  There  was  no  gen- 
eral election  held  during  the  year  1866.  The 
Legislature,  elected  in  1865,  had  32  Union  Re- 
publicans and  8 Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and 
61  Uniou  Republicans,  and  19  Dcmocnits  in  the 
House.  The  latest  general  election  bold  in  the 
State  was  a special  one  for  justice  of  the  Su- 
premo Court,  held  October  18,  1865,  when 
Sanderson,  the  Republican  candidate,  received 
33,221  votes,  and  ilartley,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, 26,245. 

Mining  is  still  the  most  important  interest 
in  Californio,  though  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures are  gaining  upon  it.  nic  mineral  products 
of  California,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  slope,  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  special  investigation  during 
the  past  year  by  the  United  States  Government. 


From  the  report  of  the  special  commissioner, 
Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne,  made  in  January,  1867, 
we  gather  the  following  items  relative  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  product  of  gold  in  the  State  has  been 
decreasing  for  thirteen  years;  placer  mining 
has  fallen  to  a very  smaJl  aggregate,  and  hy- 
draulic Wiishing  for  gold  is  less  profitable  and 
pro<l  active  than  formerly.  The  yield  of  tlie 
quartz-niines  is  slowly  increasing.  There  are 
66  quartz-mills  in  the  State,  not  all  of  them, 
however,  now  in  operation.  Of  these  52  arc 
jiropclled  by  water,  11  by  steam,  and  8 by 
water  and  steam,  llio  product  of  gold  in  the 
State  in  1866,  partly  estimated,  was  set  down  in 
round  numbers  at  $25,000,000.  Very  little 
silver  has  been  mined  in  Cxdifomia  separately 
from  that  contained  in  the  gold.  Copper  is 
becoming  an  important  product  of  the  State, 
llic  following  table  shows  the  exportation  of 
copper  ores  from  San  Francisco  since  1862 : 
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The  cpiicksilvcr  mines  of  California  arc  known 
as  the  New  Almadcn  mines,  and  have  been  open 
since  1850.  In  August,  1863,  a period  of  ten 
years  and  eleven  months,  the  total  amount  of 
ore  consumed  was  102,313,442  pounds,  and  the 
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produce  of  quicksilver  308,766  flasks,  or  23,- 
610,834  pounds.  From  November,  1868,  to 
December,  1864,  the  total  product  was  46,216 
dusks,  or  3,566,200  pounds,  to  which  are  to  be 
added  720  flasks  from  wasliinj^.  In  1865  the 
jrross  product  was  47,078  flasks,  or  3,604,465| 
pounds,  to  which  ore  to  be  added  116  flasks 


from  washinjfs.  The  gross  product  for  1866 
was  30,029  flasks.  The  other  quicksilver  mines 
in  California  did  not  average  1,000  flasks  per 
month  in  1866.  The  follo^nng  is  a compara- 
tive statement  of  the  amount  of  quicksilver  ex- 
ported from  California  to  various  countries 
einco  1859: 
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Ik»rax  was  discovorctl  in  California  in  1856, 
and  since  tliat  time  hut  one  company  haa  been 
rbrmed  for  its  i)roduction.  About  two  tons 
of  crystal  arc  produce<l  daily. 

In  agriculture  the  State  has  made  consider- 
able progress ; the  culture  of  the  vino  is  increas- 
ing with  great  rapidity,  and  the  pure  wines  and 
brandies  from  the  Pacific  coast  arc  rapidly  com- 
ing into  favor  in  the  Eastern  markets.  Three 
bundre<I  varieties  of  the  grape  have  l>een  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  State,  including  all 
the  choicest  varieties  of  wine-prt«lncing  grapes 
in  Europe ; and  so  divcrsifle<l  is  the  surface  and 
climate  of  the  State,  that  every  variety  of  wine 
which  can  ho  produced  in  European  vineyards, 
from  the  light  Rhenish  wines  and  clarets  to  the 
heavy-bodicnl  sherry,  ]>ort,  and  Mn<leira,  can  bo 
produced  of  bettor  quality  than  in  Europe,  from 
the  greater  richness  of  the  soil  and  dryness  of 
the  climate.  The  vineyards  of  the  sierras,  being 
mostly  on  a volcanic  soil,  rival  the  southern 
Italian  and  Sicilian  vineyards  in  their  produc- 
tion. The  vine  in  California  is  not  subject  to  the 
oidium^  or  ^ape-disense,  which  has  proved  so 
destructive  in  Europe ; nor  is  it  liable  to  mil- 
dew. Id  Europe  the  wine  crop  is  a failure  ns 
often  as  one  year  out  of  three;  in  California 
it  seldom  or  never  fails,  and  tlio  yield  is  uni- 
formly much  larger  than  that  of  the  best  years 
in  Europe.  The  number  of  vines  already  sot^ — 
all  of  which  will  bo  in  full  hearing  in  threo 
years— is  estimated  at  twenty-five  millions. 
The  varieties  of  wine  exported  thns  far,  aro 
ehampapie,  port^  and  f.laret ; the  last  ex- 
ported the  past  year  for  the  first  time.  The 
wine-growers  also  ex[»ort  and  A ngeliea^ 

which  are  not  projicrly  wines,  though  ranked 
as  such,  being  made  by  the  addition  of  sufficient 
brandy  to  the  clarified  must  or  unfemicnted 
wine  to  keep  it  from  fermenting.  Those  con- 
tain usually  18  or  19  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

The  wheat  product  of  the  State  is  large,  and 
is  constantly  incrcariug.  It  comprises  84  per 


cent,  of  the  entire  agricultural  product  of  the 
State,  and  the  yield  per  aero  is  astonishing,  The 
wheat  of  California  is  especially  rich  in  gluten, 
surpassing  in  this  quality  the  highly-prized 
Southern  flour.  The  barley  crop  is  also  large, 
exceeding  hitherto  wheat  or  any  other  grain 
crop,  and  forming  89  per  cent,  of  the  agricul- 
tural product  of  tlie  State.  A yield  of  60 
bushels  to  the  acre  is  not  uncommon,  and  in 
the  valley  of  Piyaro  14,900  bushels  were  raised 
from  100  acres — an  average  of  149  bushels  to 
the  acre— by  Mr.  J,  B.  Hill.  The  root  crops  are 
enormous,  and  of  excellent  quality,  as  arc  most 
of  the  fruits, 

"Within  the  past  three  years,  and  mainly  in 
consequence  of  the  earnest  cflibrts  of  Mr.  L.  M. 
Prevost,  the  attention  of  agriculturists  has  been 
turned  to  silk  culture.  The  climate  of  Califor- 
nia is  admirably  adapted  to  this  crop.  The 
morvs  multicaulis  grows  with  great  rapidity, 
and  yields  an  immense  quantity  of  leaves,  and 
the  worms  feed  on  them  with  avidity.  Tlic  worm 
is  very  healthy,  and  produces  cocoons  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Eight  hundred  thousand  cocoons 
were  brought  into  market  in  1805,  and  it  was 
thought  that  six  times  that  quantity  would  be 
produced  in  1866.  Two  large  silk  factories  have 
l)ccn  established  in  the  State,  and  the  Califor- 
nfans  hope,  in  a very  few  years,  to  cease  the 
importation  of  silk. 

Tiio  manvfaetureti  of  California  arc  fast  at- 
taining a magnitude  which,  in  the  older  States, 
has  been  reached  only  by  many  years  of  slow 
growth.  Woollen  immufactm*cs  take  a high 
rank.  Three  million  pounds  of  wool  raised 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  besides  considerable  quan- 
tities imported,  were  used  to  supply  the  wo<)llon 
mills  of  the  State.  The  principal  articles  mann- 
facture<l  were  blankets,  not  simply  the  Mexican 
gerap^^  bnt  army  and  other  blankets  of  great 
excellence.  The  Government  ordere<l  these 
largely  for  the  army  during  the  war,  as  being 
superior  to  those  obtainable  elsewhere.  Some 
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cloths  of  excellent  qnality  are  also  made.  The 
necessities  of  the  mining  districts  led  at  an  early 
date  to  the  establishment  of  raannfactories  of 
Tuiiiin^  implements,  and  as  qnartz  mining  in- 
creased, and  especially  as  there  began  to  bo  a 
demand  for  mills  of  the  bc^st  class  to  crush  the 
quartz,  and  furnaces  for  reducing  refractory 
silver,  copper,  and  lead  ores,  muchine-worlu 
were  established  capable  of  turning  out  quartz- 
cmshers  and  stamps  of  the  highest  quality.  The 
building  of  steam-engifics,  both  sUitionary  and 
locomotive,  has  also  risen  into  a thriving  busi- 
ness, and  rolling-mills  for  the  manufacture  of 
railroail  iron  for  the  rjicitic  Railroad  liave  re- 
cently been  established.  The  innuufacture  of 
silk  has  commenced,  and  that  of  gla.ss  for  the 
supply  of  the  rapidly  increasing  wine  trade  is 
pros[>ering. 

Hie  eommeree  of  the  Slate  is  attaining  largo 
dimensions.  The  communications  with  tlie  At- 
lantic States  are  now  weekly  by  two  lines,  and 
au  active  commerce  U carrie<l  on  with  the 
western  ports  of  South  America,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  A regu- 
lar line  of  steamers  of  tJie  first  class,  receiving 
a Government  subsidy,  plying  to  China  and 
Ja|>an,  was  estahlislied  in  December,  18GC,  and 
will  undoubtedly  l>e  followed  by  other  lines, 
and  when  the  Pacific  Railroad  is  completed,  as 
it  will  1k)  by  1870  or  sooner,  the  carrying  trade 
of  Asia  and  the  whole  of  the  farthest  East 
must  pass  through  San  Francisco. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  the  portion  of 
the  great  thorouglifare  which  California  is  to 
build,  is  making  rapid  progress.  Beginning  at 
Sacramento,  which  had  steam  communication 
with  San  Francisco,  the  road  was  completed 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  summit  ridge  of  the 
great  range,  105  miles  enstwonl,  by  January  1, 
1807,  and  the  cars  had  been  running  to  a point 
93  miles  from  Sacramento  since  October,  1800. 
Tlio  summit  ridge  is  7,042  feet  above  tlie  sea 
level.  The  gradients  are  bettor  than  was  to 
have  been  expected.  From  Sacramento  to 
Dutch  Flat,  08  miles,  tlie  highest  ascending 
grade  is  105  feet  to  the  mile,  or  lc.ss  than  one 
loot  in  50,  and  the  average  is  only  70;  from 
Dutch  Flat  to  Blue  Caflon,  10  miles,  the  maxi- 
mum grade  allowed  by  Government,  116  feet 
to  the  mile,  is  reached  several  times,  but  the 
longest  plane  or  continuous  stretch  of  this  grade 
is  only  31  miles,  and  atler  Blue  Cafion  is  passed 
it  is  never  reached  again.  From  tliis  latter 
point  to  the  summit,  a distance  of  20^  miles,  05 
feet  to  the  mile  is  tlie  highest  grade,  while  the 
average  for  tliis  distance  is  only  84.  The  tun- 
nel which  pas.sc8  the  mimmit  is  1,000  feet  in 
length,  and  is  to  be  cut  through  solid  gruuite. 
There  are  to  bo  five  other  tunnels,  but  none  of 
them  will  exceed  400  feet  in  length.  The  cur- 
vatures are  better  tlian  mi  mo.*‘t  roads  over 
mountaiu-passes,  the  sbarpc.'it  curve  being  one 
with  a radius  of  673  feet.  It  is  expected  that 
Virginia  City,  Nevada,  will  be  readied  by  S>ep- 
tember,  1807,  and  Salt  Lake  City  by  January, 
1870,  at  furthest. 


California  has  taken  a high  position  in  its 
educational  system.  The  report  of  Hon,  John 
Swett,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrnction, 
to  the  Legislature,  which  met  in  January, 
1866,  embraced  the  two  years  1864  and  1805. 
There  were,  in  1805,  831  school  districts  in  the 
State,  an  increase  of  147  since  1863,  and  in 
those  districts  there  were  047  schools  and  1.155 
teachers.  There  were  in  the  State,  in  1865, 
95,067  white  children  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  eighteen  years,  and  the  whole  nnmber  en- 
rolleil  npou  the  public  sidiool  registers  for  1865 
was  60,080,  an  increase  of  2,501  over  the  pre- 
vious year ; the  average  daily  attendance  at  the 
public  schools  was  20,592  m 1865,  against  24,- 
704  in  1864,  and  19,902  in  1803.  The  money 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  is  derived  from 
State  and  county  taxes,  a direct  pro|>erty  tax 
levied  in  the  districts,  and  subscriptions  and 
tuition.  Tlie  public  schools  arc  made  free  just 
as  fast  as  the  taxes  will  allow,  and  there  were, 
in  1865,  293  schools  maintained  without  resort 
to  rate  bills.  Fully  half  of  the  pupils  received 
their  instruction  free,  and  the  average  cost  of 
tnition  for  the  romainiiig  half  was  only25  cents 
per  month,  llio  amount  of  school  money  re- 
ceived from  all  sources  in  1805  was  $952,930, 
against  $756,999  in  1804,  and  $581,055  in  1863. 
The  amount  ex|>cndod  in  building  and  repair- 
ing scbool-houses  in  1865  was  $257,804,  an  in- 
crease of  $164,000  over  the  like  expenses  in 
1863.  The  valuation  of  the  public  school  prop- 
erty was  $1,200,000,  and  tlie  average  cost  of 
tuition  for  cacli  pupil  $10.50  for  an  average  of 
seven  and  onc-thinl  months  for  the  year. 

Of  the  $19,657,000  expended  by  California 
for  all  purposes  from  the  organization  of  the 
State  government  up  to  August,  1865,  nearly 
$9,000,000  were  expended  for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  average  expenditure  for  eacli  child 
between  four  and  eighteen  years  of  ago  in  1865, 
was  twchty  cents  more  iJian  in  Massiiehusetts. 
The  average  monthly  pay  of  tlie  teachers  was 
$74  for  males  and  $62  for  females,  an  increase 
in  the  latter  case  of  $7.9  over  1804.  The  sala- 
ries of  the  female  teachers  were  higher  than  in 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  almost  four 
times  as  high,  deducting  board  in  oacJi  case,  a.s 
in  Massachusetts.  There  was  much  less  dift’er- 
CDCO  betwecu  the  wages  of  male  and  female 
teachers  tlian  at  the  East,  and  all  the  leading 
educators  in  the  State  took  strong  grounds  in 
favor  of  a more  general  employment  than  at 
present  of  female  toacliors  in  tlio])ublic  sichools, 
not  on  tlie  ground  of  cheapness,  but  because 
that  “ to  teach  and  train  the  young  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  missions  of  woman.” 

Aside  from  the  public  schools,  there  was  a 
State  normal  school,  and  nearly  twenty  colleges 
and  seminaries,  with  a valuation  of  $l,500,oSo, 
and  an  attendance  of  about  2,000.  In  1860  the 
law  respecting  the  school  age  of  children  was 
modified,  and  the  enumeration  was  made  to  in- 
clude only  children  between  five  and  fifteen  vears 
of  age.  This  redneod  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age  about  1 1 per  cent.,  and  the  fol- 
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lowing  results  were  reported  in  November, 
1866:  Total  nnmber  of  children  between  five 
and  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  State,  84,062; 
total  nnmber  enrolled  on  the  school  register 
daring  the  year,  60,173;  average  nnmber  be- 
longing to  public  schools,  48,091  ; average  daily 
attendance  in  public  schools,  33,989.  The  num- 
l»er  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  normal  eehool  was 
98,  of  whom  88  w’ere  females  and  10  males. 
Seventeen  counties  were  represented.  Tlje  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  iSun  Fran- 
cisco in  1866  was  11,662,  and  4,403  were  re- 
turned as  attending  private  schools.  There  were 
throe  high  schools,  seven  grammar  schools,  and 
thirty-one  primary  schools  in  the  city. 

CAMFBEU^,  Alkxaxdeb,  D.  D.,  fonnder  of 
the  religious  denomination  called  “ Disciples  of 
Christ,”  born  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
June,  1786,  died  in  Bethany,  Va.,  March  4, 
1866.  On  his  father’s  side  his  ancestors  were 
Scotch;  on  his  mother’s,  French.  Ilis  curly 
education  was  received  in  Ireland,  under  the 
su]>criritendence  of  his  futlier,  the  llev.  Tlioinus 
Campbell,  a Presbyterian  clergj-mun,  and  his 
ripvT  edneution  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  In  1809  ho  eiiiigral<.*<l  U»  the  United 
States,  and  proceeding  to  IVaslilngton,  Ihu, 
where  hU  father  had  previously  settled,  con- 
tiuue^l  his  studies  with  him  until  May,  1810, 
when  he  eommenced  preacliing  at  Bnwli  Bun, 
near  Washington,  Pa.  In  1812  he,  together 
with  his  wife  and  his  father’s  family,  wa.s  im- 
mersed, to  use  his  own  expression,  “into  the 
ChristLan  faith.”  In  connection  with  his  father, 
he  fonned  several  cougregations,  which  united 
with  u Ba]>ti.st  As.sociation,  but  protested  against 
all  human  creeds  as  a bond  of  union,  accepting 
the  Bible  alone  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
lie  met  with  much  opposition  in  tlio  assertion 
of  this  principle,  and  in  1827  ho  was  excluded 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  Baptist  churches. 
From  tliis  date  his  follow  ers  l>egan  to  form  into 
a separate  body,  and  in  1838  were  supposed 
to  number  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
souls.  In  1841  Mr.  Campbell  foundo<l  Bethany 
College  in  Virginia.  In  1823  he  commenced 
the  publication  of  “The  Christian  Baptist  and 
Milleouial  Harbinger,”  in  which  may  be  found 
a complete  history  of  tl»e  reform  to  w'hich  he 
was  so  tlioroughly  devote<l,  and  which  periodi- 
cal he  continued  to  edit  for  forty  years.  During 
this  time,  including  his  debato-s  which  he 
merely  assisted  in  bringing  out,  and  two  editions 
of  his  Hymn  Book,  he  issued  from  the  ]iress 
fifty-two  volumes.  He  was  a man  of  stnuig 
intellect,  fine  scholarship,  and  great  logical 
powers. 

CANDIA  (or  Crete),  an  island  belonging  to 
the  Turklsli  empire.  The  area  of  Camliu,  in- 
clusive of  the  adjacent  small  islands,  Dig,  Yan- 
Dades,  Elasit,  Kupho-nisi,  Gaidnro-nisi,  Gaudo, 
Gaudo  Pulo,  Elaphonisi,  Pondioo-nisi,  Grabusa, 
Agria  Grabusa,  Theodoro,  3,319  square  miles 
(the  smaller  islands  have  ai)out  thirty-two). 
The  population  is  estin'iatefl  by  CapUiin  S]>ratt 
(“Travels  and  licsearches  in  Crete,”  I>ondon, 


1863)  at  about  210,000,  living  in  about  800  vil- 
lages, and  the  three  towns  of  Candia,  Canea 
(Khania),  and  Betimo,  which  towns  have  to- 
gether a population  of  35,000  inhabitants.  A 
work  on  Candia,  more  recently  i>ubUshed  in 
Greece,  estimates  the  number  of  villages  at 
1,046,  and  the  population  at  800,000. 

The  island  of  Candia,  wliich  has  for  about 
200  years  belonged  to  the  Turkish  empire,  has 
often  been  tlio  theatre  of  bloody  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  regain  tljeir  ancient 
independence,  or  become  united  w ith  Greece. 
Another  uprising  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the 
year  1866,  and  was  not  at  the  close  of  the  year 
suppressed.  The  movement  began  in  April, 
when  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  island 
a.ssemble<l  at  Koutzoiinaria,  al>out  one  hour’s 
distimco  from  tlic  city  of  Canea,  where  the 
Governor-General  of  the  island  and  the  foreign 
consuls  reside.  Attended  by  several  tliousands 
of  unarmed  i>eople,  the  Bishops  of  Sidonia  and 
Kissamos  met  with  the  representatives  of  the 
towns  of  Canea  and  Bclimo,  and  of  the  coun- 
try districts,  and  together  tlicy  drew*  up  a peti- 
tion to  tl»e  Sultan,  in  wliieh  they  conmicd 
themselves  to  asking  for  such  privileges  only  a? 
had  been  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  great 
powers.  At  the  some  time  another  ad<lresf* 
was  confidentially  tninsmitted  to  the  sovereigns 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Bllss^l^  which 
expressed  more  fully  the  real  desires  of  the 
Cretan  peo])le.  For  over  three  months  no  re- 
ply whatever  wa.s  made  by  the  Turkisli  Gov- 
ernment; but  troops  to  the  numl>er  of  about 
22,000  were  gradually  concentrated  ui>on  the 
isluiul,  and  pushed  forT\  nrd  into  the  interior 
with  the  design  of  seizing  upon  the  strategic 
points.  Then,  on  July  22,  1806,  the  Grand 
Vizier  issued  a letter  to  the  Governor-General, 
in  which  the  Turkish  Govennueut  refused  even 
to  entertain  complaints,  and  threatened  severe 
penalties  upon  those  who  should  continue  to 
offer  them.  The  Governor  wa.s  directed,  in 
case  of  further  persistence,  to  attack  and  dis- 
perse the  Cretan  assemblies,  and  to  arrest  and 
imj)rison  their  chiefs  in  the  fortres.«c8. 

Ismail  Pacha,  the  Governor,  forthwith  issued 
a proclanmtion,  in  accordance  with  these  or- 
ders. In  reply,  the  Cretan  General  Assembly, 
tlicu  in  sessi(»u  at  Prosnero,  decidc‘d  to  take  up 
arms,  and  on  August  1st  they  addressed  the 
following  nmiiifesto  to  the  consuls  of  tlie  Cliris- 
tian  powers : 

rnoTtsT  or  tqb  cretaxs  on  taeino  cp  arms. 

Pbo«nbro,  AuiruBt  1. 1S6C. 

The  unJersigned,  representatives  of  the  Christian 
population  of  Candia,  met  together  in  a Oenerul  As- 
scniblr  of  the  Cretans,  think  it  their  duty  to  make 
vou  witnesses  of  the  violence  which  has  urged  them, 
m spite  of  themselves,  to  take  up  amis  for  their  legiti- 
mate defence.  Hellenes,  both  in  origin  and  language, 
we  combated,  in  company  with  our  brothers  of 
(irocce,  during  the  w^ole  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, without  ever  having  been  admitted  to  enjoy 
the  (Vuita  of  liberty.  And  yet,  in  assembling  in  this 

laco,  we  bad  never  dared  to  ask  fur  any  Ibiog 

eyoud  the  rights  which  the  protecting  powers 
had  guaranteed  to  us  by  treaties  and  protocols;  we 
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hod  ODk  presumed  to  claim  the  pririleges  which  the 
' Sultan  liad  tipontaneously  promtscd  us  by  the  ha(H~ 
hufjuiyum.  But  the  Gorfmor-Ocneral  has  perverted 
the  sense  of  the  humble  rcntiesl  which  we  bad  pre- 
sented pacifically,  asking  tor  fulfilment  of  sacred 
nromises.  After  bavinfi'  let  us  wait  three  months, 
iio  has  now  at  last  obtained  from  the  Sublime  Porte 
n negative  and  menacing  reply,  and  presents  himself 
before  us  in  arms  to  oppose  force  to  right. 

In  making  the  consuls  of  the  Christian  powers 
witnesses  of  the  above  facts,  we  now  take  up  arms 
in  our  own  defence,  and  render  the  authorities  re- 
sponsible, in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  fur  the 
consequences. 

(Signed  by  the  representatives  of  tbe  Christian 
population  of  Condia.) 

On  the  following  (Iny,  Angxi^t  2d,  the  Got- 
ernor  issuwl  a coonter-proclamatiou  to  the  in- 
Imbitanta  of  the  island,  not  refening  at  all  to 
tho  grievances  'of  the  Cretans,  hut  simply  an- 
nouncing that  the  local  authorities  would  dis- 
perse by  force  of  arms  any  assembly  they  might 
encounter,  and  forbidding  every  vilKager  to  har- 
bor or  in  any  way  assist  or  join  the  chiefs  of 
the  revolt  Tho  contest  now  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a religious  war.  Tho  Turkish  popula- 
tion committed  the  most  outrageous  cruelties 
against  tho  Christiaus,  and  even  attacked  seve- 
ral foreign  consulates,  among  others  that  of  tho 
United  States,  when  tho  consuls  remonstrated 
against  the  atiwities.  Several  foreign  g^ivcru- 
ments  were  induced  by  theseevents  to  ortler  war- 
vessels  to  Candia  for  the  protection  of  the  for- 
eigners and  native  Christians.  The  insurgents 
assemblcNl  in  tho  monntuins,  especially  in  tho 
district  of  Sphakia,  in  the  wiuthcrn  part  of  tho 
island,  a foroo  of  about  20,000  men,  and  many 
women  and  children  from  tho  plains  were  re- 
move<l  there  to  protect  them  from  tho  barbari- 
ties of  tho  Turks.  In  the  same  month  tho 
Cretan  Assembly  made  a direct  api>e:d  to  tho 
President  of  the  Unite<l  States,  asking  the  in- 
tercession of  the  United  States  to  obtain  the  in- 
tervention of  the  great  powers.  On  September 
2d  tho  representatives  of  tlie  several  eparchies 
met  in  General  Assembly  gt  Sphakiti,  and  pub- 
lished a declaration  of  indcpeiidenco  from 
Turkey,  and  of  annexation  to  Greece.  This 
docuraoTit  recites  the  part  taken  by  Candia  in 
the  struggle  for  Grecian  independence  in  1821- 
'29;  tho  fate  awarded  her  by  the  great  powers; 
tho  violation  by  Turkey  of  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  those  powers ; the  several  revolts  of 
1833,  1841,  and  1808,  when  certain  privileges 
were  wrested  from  their  nilors,  which  have 
never  been  carried  into  execution.  It  s|ieaks  of 
tho  advantages  of  civilized  government  a.s  con- 
trasted with  the  retrograde  influence  of  tho  rule 
of  tho  Korun.  It  refers  to  tlio  recent  respectful 
petition  for  redre^is,  and  to  the  insulting  man- 
ner in  which  it  ha<l  been  refused.  It  declares 
that  the  Christian  population  never  under  Turk- 
ish rule  eiyoyed  security  for  their  lives,  honor, 
or  property;  that  they  are  now  especially  suh- 
iooted  to  acts  of  violence,  barbarian,  and  sjicri- 
Jege,  and  ore  driven  to  tlie  mountains  for  refuge 
or  into  exile.  It  then  declares  that  “ for  all  these 
reasons,  and  in  accordance  with  the  oath  taken 


in  1821,  and  witli  tho  general  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  union  and  iudei>eiidence  of  the  wnolo 
Greek  race,  the  General  Assembly  of  tbe  CVetans 
hereby  sanctions  and  decrees : 1 . The  abolition, 
forever,  of  Turkish  rule  over  Candia  and  its 
dependencies.  2.  Tho  annexation  to  Greece, 
their  mother  country,  under  the  sceptre  of  his 
m^csty  tho  King  of  the  Hellenes,  George  L 
3.  Tho  execution  of  the  decree  is  confided  to 
tho  couraf^  of  the  brave  Cretan  ;>eonle,  to  the 
aid  of  their  noble  compatriots  nnd  aU  Philhel- 
lenes  to  tho  powerful  intervention  of  the  great 
protecting  and  guaranteeing  powers  and  to  tho 
puissance  of  tho  Most  High.” 

The  Turkish  Government,  in  the  mean  while, 
had  been  pressing  forward  reOnforeements 
which  it  drew  partly  from  Egypt,  the  Viceroy 
of  which  country  was  rei>orted  to  have  offered 
to  purchase  the  island  from  tlie  Porto  on  terms 
siniiliir  to  those  on  wliich  ho  had  previously 
obtained  tho  Red  Sea  provinces  of  Soiinkim  and 
Massowah.  Hie  commander  of  tho  Egyptian 
truojis  (Saim  Pacha)  rejiresentod  himspclf  os  au- 
thorized to  treat  with  the  insurgents.  The 
latter  acconlingly  sent  delegates,  but  soon  found 
out  that  the  Porto  was  not  willing  to  ai»idc  by 
tho  stipulations  Saim  Pacha  would  make,  and 
they  accordingly  recallwl  their  delegates. 

Pighting  throughout  the  island  b<*gan  on  Sep- 
tember 9th.  Tlio  reports  of  tho  progress  of  the 
struggle  wi<lely  differc<l  as  they  came  from 
Turkish  or  Greek  sources,  but  during  the  first 
weeks  the  Cretans  appear  to  have  gained  im- 
portant advantages.  On  the  14th  of  September 
Kirith  Mustapha  Pacha,  having  arrivcKJ  in  tho 
character  of  imperial  comiuissitmor,  issued  a 
Iiroclamntion  promisingconccssions  to  thoChris- 
tians,  and  granting  five  days  during  which 
they  eouhl  make  their  submission.  He  also 
ordertKl  the  burning  of  the  villages  and  other 
barbarities  cotiimitteil  by  his  troops  to  bo  stop- 
ped, but  this  order  wivs  not  ol>eye<1.  On  the 
14th  and  ICth  of  September  two  regiments  of 
Egj'ptian  troops,  under  Ismail  Pacha,  arrived. 
On  September  17th  tho  Cretan  Aiisembly  pub- 
lished a proclamation,  In  which  the  Cretans 
were  exhorted  to  reject  the  specious  words  by 
which  this  imperial  commissioner  tried  to  lure 
them,  ns  they  could  have  little  to  expect  from 
*•  tlio  man  who,  during  thirty  years,  oppressed 
our  country,  and  liung  upon  trees  s*>  many  gen- 
erous martyrs  of  liberty.”  On  tho  19th  tho 
Assembly  issuc<l  another  proclamation,  enjoin- 
ing upon  the  Cretaus  humane  conduct  toward 
prisoners  and  unarnic<l  jieople.  in  return  for 
Moslem  harlmrity.  They  sliould  not  l>o  driven 
to  retaliation,  but  on  their  side  conduct  the 
wjir  on  Christian  principles,  sparing  the  weak 
and  defenceless.  On  the  22d  of  8vpteuil>er  tho 
combined  Turkish  and  Egyptian  forcCvS,  number- 
ing 20,000  men.  assaulted  the  Cretan  cump,  ex- 
tending from  Mulaxa  to  Kerumia,  and  wero 
repulsed.  The  next  day  the  iusurgent-s,  liaviug 
received  2,000  reinforcements,  assumed  the 
fensivc,  and  drove  tho  Turks  on  boar<l  their 
ships,  with  a lossof8,000  prisoners.  Tlie  Cretans 
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then  attacked  the  heights  of  Kernzo,  which 
command  Canea,  but  were  repulsed.  Subse- 
quently the  Turks  were  rei^nforced  by  the  ar- 
riral  of  8.O00  Egyptians,  seven  Turkish  bat- 
talions, and  considerable  artillery.  On  a re- 
newal of  the  battle,  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to 
fall  l»ack  upon  the  mountains  of  Sphakia.  At 
this  pcrioil  the  insurrection  was  reported  to  bo 
'‘preadiug  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and 
to  have  broken  out  in  four  districts,  which  had 
prcnously  taken  no  part  in  it.  On  the  24th  of 
September  the  Cretans  addressed  another  ap- 
peal to  the  great  i>owers  through  the  resident 
consols.  It  alludes  to  the  robberies  and  mur- 
ders which  the  Turks  were  constantly  commit- 
ting, and  asks  the  Christian  powers  to  aftbrd 
protection  to  the  defenceless  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  or  else  to  furnish  vessels  on  whicli 
they  could  be  transported  to  Greece.  Tlie 
barbarities,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
most  trustworthy  witnesses,  wore  enacted  to  a 
a frightful  extent,  especially  in  the  provinces 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Turks.  It  was  csti- 
inate<I  that,  by  the  end  of  September,  over  a 
thousand  defenceless  people  had  been  murdered, 
and  that  in  Ileracleion  alone  more  than  three 
hundred  had  been  tnassacred  I 

On  October  6th  the  Turkish  commissioner  is- 
sued another  proclamation  extending  the  period 
for  submission  to  October  lOtb.  The  Cretans, 
however,  retnained  firnj,  and  from  October  9th 
to  12ih  had  fought  another  four  days’  bot- 
tle in  the  neighborhood  of  Canea,  the  result  of 
which,  according  to  Greek  accounts,  was  the 
retreat  of  Mnstopha  Pacha.  About  tlie  end  of 
October  the  Turks  claimed  to  have  Avon  a victory 
near  Oresta,  the  Cretans  losing  700,  besides 
0.000  drowned  in  a cave.  In  the  beginning  of 
November  the  Turks  repeatedly  circulatcil  the 
report  Umt  all  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents  had 
offered  their  submission  and  that  the  insurrec- 
tion was  at  an  end.  All  these  reports  proved, 
however,  to  be  inventions,  and  the  Cretan  gen- 
erals, especially  Coronoos  and  Zimbroknkis, 
were  vigorous  in  prosecuting  the  Avar,  while 
the  monntainons  district  of  Spalikia  was  held  out 
to  all  the  defenceless  people  of  the  island  as  a 
refuge.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Cretan 
Assembly  made  another  appeal  to  the  Christian 
powers,  through  their  ambassadors  at  Constan- 
tinople, to  provide  protection  or  means  of  trans- 
port for  the  helpless  population  of  the  island. 
They  were  represented  as  suffering  from  famine, 
as  Well  as  exposed  to  outrage;  for  the  Turks 
destroyed  not  only  houses  and  provisions,  but 
even  agricultural  implements  and  other  means 
of  obtaining  a subsistence. 

None  of  the  incidents  of  the  war  made  bo 
profound  and  painful  a sensation  throughout  the 
civilized  world  as  the  capture  of  the  monastery 
of  Arkadi.  This  monastery  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a laige  and  fertile  plain,  in  the  eastern 
j>art  of  the  proAdneo  of  Ketimo,  about  two 
iiours*  journey  from  the  sonthem  coast  of  the 
bland.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  tlie  Em- 
peror Ileraclius,  and  has  always  been  famous 


for  its  wealth  and  beneficence.  Its  hospitality 
and  charity  have  been  extended  to  all  nations 
and  creeds  alike.  Every  conqueror  hitherto 
has  spared  it — the  Spanish,  the  Arabs,  the  Ve- 
netians, and  even  the  Janizaries.  During  the 
present  insnirection  it  had  frequently  gh*cn 
shelter  to  refugees  from  the  Turks,  and  Avas 
used  by  the  Greeks  as  a storehouse  for  provi- 
sions and  UTnimmition.  On  the  18thof  NoAcra- 
hcr  Mustupha  Paclm  arrived  at  the  town  of 
Retirno,  and  made  preparations  for  marching 
upon  tlie  convent.  Collecting  all  the  troops  he 
found  there,  to  those  brought  by  him  from 
Canea,  he  mustered  a force  of  sixteen  thousand 
men,  according  to  the  Greek  statement.  He 
then  sent  forward  Suleiman  Bey  to  cut  off  com- 
munications with  the  Greek  forces  and  nrevent 
their  reenforcing  the  convent,  which  tliey  at- 
tempted to  do  05  soon  ns  they  heard  of  the  at- 
tack, but  were  held  in  clieck  by  these  detach- 
ments of  the  Turkish  force.  After  these  had 
taken  position,  tlie  Generals  Ali  Pacha  and 
Ismail  racha  marche<l  to  attack  the  convent, 
and  on  the  21st  Mustaplia  Pacha  himself  ai- 
rived  and  took  chief  command.  'I’lie  Turkish 
account  says  tliat  the  forces  immediately  cn- 
gage<l  in  the  siege  consir^ted  of  only  4,000  Otto- 
man infantry  and  artillery,  Egyiitian  infantry, 
Cretan  mounted  volunteers,  and  Albanian  light 
infantry.  Within  the  monastery  Avere  nliout 
700  persons,  of  whom  from  250  to  SOO  Avero 
combatants,  the  remainder  Avomen  and  cbiklrcn. 
A surrender  having  been  demanded  and  refused, 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th  tlie  bombardment 
began.  In  the  afternoon  more  artillery  and 
men  were  sent  for,  and  on  the  21.st  twenty-six 
heavy  gnns  and  two  mortars  AA'ore  playing  upon 
the  doomed  monastery,  and  the  tower  which 
defended  the  approach  to  tlic  main  building  avus 
rctluccd  to  mins.  For  tAvo  days  and  nights  an 
inccBsant  cannonade  was  contimied,  at  the  end 
of  Avliich  time  a broach  was  effected,  and  the 
Turks  rnshod  to  the  assault.  By  their  own  ac- 
count three  mines  were  sprung  upon  them  as 
the  storming  party  mounted  the  breach.  One 
of  these,  they  say,  exploded  upward  Avith  no 
effect.  Anotlier  inward,  with  damage  to  the 
garrison  only.  The  other  was  effective,  and 
staggered  the  head  of  the  attacking  column, 
niey  admit  that  the  attack  lasted  all  day,  and 
claim  that  five  to  six  hiimlred  rebels  were  killed, 
among  whom  were  the  members  of  the  Cretan 
Assembly  from  tlie  province,  and  the  abbot  of 
the  monastery.  Tlicy  captured  forty-two  in- 
surgents ; and  ninety  women  and  children  were 
found  in  the  rangarines  and  sent  to  Ketimo, 
Avhere  they  were  put  under  the  care  of  the 
Greek  bishop.  The  Turkish  loss  is  stated  by 
them  at  fifty-eight  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  wounded.  By  the  Greek  account  it 
appears  that  after  the  assaulting  party  entered 
the  breach  resistance  was  kept  up  by  the  Cre- 
tans firing  from  the  cells  which  surrounded  the 
court,  until  their  fire-arms  wore  disabled  by  in- 
cessant use,  and  many  of  the  garrison  were 
killed  and  wounded.  Tlie  remainder  tlien  ns- 
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Bemblod  in  the  larjro  hall,  under  the  Superior 
of  the  convent,  Father  Gabriel,  and  resolved  to 
blow  up  the  buildinpra.  The  powder  was  de- 
posited in  the  cellars,  and  the  match  was  ap- 
plied by  Emanuel  T.  Oulas,  a monk  of  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  explosion  left  one  wing  of 
the  building  standing,  in  which  thirty-nine  men 
and  sixty  women  and  children  escaped  with 
some  wounds.  The  large  and  beautifnl  cbnrch 
was  also  left  miinjure<l ; but  this  the  Turks  sub- 
sequently plnndere<l  and  bume<l.  It  is  wiid  tliat 
the  wounded  were  slaughtered  by  the  Turks, 
after  applying  torches  to  their  faces  to  ascertain 
if  they  lived.  The  Greeks  elaim  that  more  than 
two  thousand  Turks  were  killed  and  over  one 
thousand  wounded  by  the  explosion,  and  tlint 
their  army  was  grc*atly  dispirited  by  this  event. 
A brother-in-law  of  Mustajiho  Pacha  was  among 
the  killed.  The  Greek  accounts  say  that  the 
Turks  mutilated  the  Grecian  deml  in  an  obscene 
manner,  and  left  them  unburiotl,  in  consequence 
of  wliicn  the  vicinity  of  the  convent  became  nn- 
approiicbable  on  account  of  the  stench. 

In  the  early  part  of  December  the  Cretan 
General  Assembly  issued  another  j>rotiaumtlon 
to  the  people,  eticournging  them  not  to  submit, 
but  to  persevere  in  the  struggle  of  independ- 
ence, and  holding  out  the  hope  that  ships  would 
soon  arrive  to  carry  away  their  women  and 
children,  and  then  they  would  only  have  to  hold 
out  a little  longer,  and  the  Christian  nations 
would  interfere  in  their  behalf.  “The  throe 
great  protecting  powers,  aided  by  AVmeric.'i, 
that  friend  of  Imnianity,  l.il>or  for  a prompt  in- 
tervention.” 

The  Turkish  Government  in  so  far  yielded  to 
the  rcjireseutations  made  by  the  Christian  gov- 
ennuents,  as  to  allow  foreign  ships-of-war  to 
carry  away  sucli  persons  as  desired  to  leave  the 
island,  and  thousands  of  women  and  children 
were  thus  sent  hi  Greece.  The  Turkish  Gov- 
crnraeiit  repeatedly  endeavored  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  insurgents,  and  was  un- 
sparing in  its  promises  of  relbrm,  but  it  was  un- 
successful. Tuo  mililary  operations  during  the 
month  of  December  were  mostly  confined  to 
the  western  part  of  the  island,  lying  beyond 
Canen,  which  is  divided  into  two  jirovinces, 
Kissamos  to  the  nortliwest,  and  Selinos  to  tho 
south.  On  the  operations  in  tho  last  week  of 
December,  tho  Athens  correspondent  of  tho 
London  Timet  (in  a letter  dated  January  3, 
1867),  reporteil  as  follows:  “The  steady  ad- 
vance of  Mustajihn  Pacha  is  subjecting  all  the 
western  part  of  Crete,  which  has  hitherto  l>eeu 
tho  stronghold  of  tho  insurrection,  to  tho  Otto- 
man arms.  He  has  reestablished  the  authority 
of  the  Porte  in  the  province  of  Kissainos,  and 
is  now  with  his  army  in  the  Iienrt  of  JSermoa. 
Ilis  knowlwlgo  of  the  interests  as  well  as  the 
feuds  of  the  Greek  Mussulmans  and  Greek 
Christians  in  the  dhferent  provinces  baa  retard- 
ed and  modified  the  military  operations  of  tho 
Ottoman  troops.  He  has  now  forced  Ids  way 
into  Selinos  and  com{>eIled  the  insurgents  and 
Greek  volunteers  to  abandon  their  camp  at 


Ziirva,  where  they  were  prepared  to  fight  a 
great  battle,  without  any  enpgomuiit.  Accord- 
ing to  the  accouiiU  sent  to  Athens,  6,000  troops 
were  collected  at  Zurva.  On  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, tlie  Russian  frigate  Grand  Admiral  ar- 
rived in  the  Pirrous  with  more  than  1,000  refu- 
gees on  board,  who  were  embarked  at  Tripiti. 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  province  of  Selinos. 
near  the  southwestern  precipices  of  tho  Spha- 
kiuii  mountains.  A Turkish  ftigato  was  watch- 
ing tho  coast,  and  the  captain  called  upon  the 
Russian  to  observe  the  blocka<lo  and  not  com- 
municate with  tho  insurgent.s  but  tho  Rurvian 
captain  replied,  that  he  had  onlers  to  embark 
tho  non-combatants  on  the  coast,  and  the  Turk 
then  withdrew.  Tho  Greeks  look  upon  Ibo 
forcing  of  tlie  blockade  by  the  Russian  frigate, 
not  as  an  m't  of  humanity  only,  but  also  as  a 
deliberate  act  of  intervention.” 

The  insurrection  of  the  Cretans  had  from  the 
beginning  found  tho  most  enthnsiastic  sympa- 
thy in  Greece,  and  in  those  Turkish  provinces 
and  islands  which  ore  chiefly  inhahite<l  by 
Greeks.  Largo  numbers  of  volunteers  were 
flocking  from  Greece  to  Candia,  being  mo.-tly 
tran.-'jxirted  there  by  tho  Greek  steamer  Pan- 
helleniou,  which  made  regular  trijis  between 
(’andia  and  the  neighboring  Greek  island  of 
Syra.  Public  opinion  in  Greece  even  urged  the 
government  to  risk  an  open  war  in  l»ebalf  of  the 
Cretans,  but  tlius  for  the  (ireek  Government 
did  not  venturo  to  proceed.  Insurrectionary 
niovcment.s  were  attempted  in  Epirus,  Thessaly, 
and  several  islands,  for  tho  pur|«>«o  of  aiding 
tlie  Turks,  but  they  had  not  the  desircsl  etfect. 
{See  TrjiKKT.)  In  Russia,  public  opinion  was 
also  very  emphatic  in  expressions  of  sympathy, 
and  the  emperor  and  all  the  members  of  the  im- 
IHirial  family  forwarded  their  subscriptions  to 
the  commUiees  organize*!  for  the  aid  of  the  suf- 
ferers in  Candia.  Equally  divided  was  tlie  sym- 
pathy of  tlie  lilicral  party  thruiighout  Euro|*e,  ami 
stirring  ap])cals  in  behalf  of  the  insurgents  wore 
issnetl  by  Victor  Hugo  ami  Garibaldi.  Of  the 
friends  of  the  latter,  a number  went  as  volun- 
teers to  Candia,  and  Garibaldi  himself  expressed 
Ills  desire  to  follow  thorn.  In  the  United  States 
tho  sympathy  with  the  Cretans  was  also  exten- 
sive, but  it  did  not  begin  to  manifest  itself  on 
a gnmd  si'alo  until  tho  beginning  of  tJio  year, 
1867.  The  Governments  of  France  and  Eng- 
land sbowinl  more  sympathy  with  the  nminte- 
nmHX;  of  tlie  Turkish  rule,  than  the  success  of 
the  insurrection,  but  declariHl  their  readiness  to 
join  the  other  |K)wcrs  in  urging  tlie  Turkish 
Government  to  give  new  guarantees  for  the 
execution  of  the  reforms  which  many  years  ago 
liad  been  promised  to  the  Christians  by  the 
Hatti-lliimayum. 

CASS.  Hon.  Lewis,  an  American  statosm.m, 
born  at  Exeter,  X.  II.,  Octolier  9, 1782 ; died  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  June  17,  1866.  Ho  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Jonathan  Ca.ss,  who  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  entered  tho  ranks  of  the  Continental 
anuy,  and  served  through  all  the  anluous  oam- 
poigus  of  the  Revolution,  attaining  the  jiositiou 
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of  captain.  At  the  establishment  of  t>once  he 
recwved  a commission  in  the  army  as  major, 
and  was  assipied  to  dnty  under  Wayne  in  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  his  fam- 
ily remaining  at  Exeter.  During  this  time  yonng 
Lewis  was  attending  the  academy  in  his  native 
town,  and  lading  the  foundations  of  a substan- 
tial education.  In  1799  the  family  removed  to 
Wilmington,  Del.,  where  M^jor  Cuss  was  tem- 
porarily stationed,  and  where  the  snbject  of 
tliis  sketcli  obtained  occupation  as  a teacher. 
The  following  year,  haring  decided  to  locate 
Westward,  the  family  travelled  thither  partly  on 
foot  and  partly  hy  ^at,  reaching  Marietta,’  the 
pioneer  settlement  of  Southern  Ohio,  in  Octo- 
ber. Mt\)or  Cass  soon  removed  to  a tract  of 
land  grantee]  him  by  the  Government  for  his 
military  services,  situated  on  the  Muskingnm 
River,  near  Zanesville,  while  I^ewis  renminoi!  at 
Marietta,  engaged  in  the  study  of  law.  In  1802 
ho  was  admitte<l  to  the  bar,  being  but  twenty 
years  of  age.  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
Ills  profe««ion  in  Zane.sville.  His  abilities  as  a 
jnrl«t  and  pleader  speedily  manifested  them- 
selves built  up  for  him  a lucrative  business, 
and  gave  him  a wide-spread  reputation  in  the 
tliinly  settk^l  district  north  of  the  Ohio.  Jle- 
cotning  well  established  in  his  profession,  in 
1806  he  married  a Virginia  lady,  and  shortly 
after  entered  upon  his  public  career  by  taking  a 
seat  in  the  Ohio  I.egisiature.  Being  place<l  on 
the  committee  instituted  to  inquire  into  the 
movements  of  Colonel  Burr,  his  hand  drafted 
the  law  which  enabled  the  local  authorities  to 
arrest  the  men  and  boats  engaged  in  that  en- 
terpri’^  on  their  passage  down  the  Ohio.  He 
also  drew  up  the  address  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  em- 
bodying the  views  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  on 
the  subject.  In  1807  Mr.  Cass  was  appointed 
marshal  of  tlie  State,  a position  w'hicb  he  filled 
until  181^.  In  the  war  of  1812  ho  volunteered 
to  join  the  forces  at  Dayton  under  General 
Ilnll,  and  was  named  colonel  of  the  Tliinl  Ohio 
Volunteers,  Colonel  Casa  commanded  tlie  ad- 
vanced guanl  when  the  army  croesed  from 
Detroit  into  Canada,  and  drew  up  the  proclama- 
tion addressed  by  the  general  to  the  inimbitants 
of  tliat  country  on  their  arrival  in  it,  and  com- 
manded also  the  detachment  which  dislodged 
the  British  forces  jH>stcd  at  the  bridge  over  tlio 
Aux  Canards.  Shortly  afterward  Colonel  Cnss 
was  included  in  the  capitulation  which  en- 
sued on  the  signal  defeat  of  the  American  army, 
and  after  making  his  report  at  Washington, 
was  appointed  to  the  Twenty-seventh  regiment 
of  infantry,  and  after  a abort  interval,  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  took  part 
in  tlie  pursuit  of  General  Proctor,  and  in  the  tri- 
umph at  the  Moravian  Towns.  At  the  close  of 
tlie  campaign  he  wasleft  in  command  of  Michigan, 
aiili  his  headquarters  at  Detroit,  a command  he 
exchanged  for  the  post  of  Civil  Governor  over 
the  same  State  in  October,  1818.  In  1814  be 
vm  associated  with  General  Harrison  in  a com- 
misrion  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  wlio  had  been 
bostilo  to  Die  United  States  during  the  war. 


The  number  of  white  inhabitants  throughout 
the  Territory  was  scarcely  six  thousand ; no  foot 
of  land  had  been  yet  sold  by  the  United  States, 
and  the  interior  of  the  Territory  was  a vast 
wilderness,  affording  ambush  for  forty  thou- 
sand hostile  savages.  The  Indian  proprietorship 
still  continued,  and  settlers  could  obtain  no 
certain  titles  to  their  locations,  Ko  surveys 
bad  been  made,  no  roads  opened  inland,  and  the 
barbarous  savages,  led  by  their  jiowerful  chief- 
tain Tecumseh,  were  implacable  in  their  Iiatred 
of  the  whites,  and  terrible  in  their  atrocities. 
Under  these  discouraging  circumstances  Gov- 
ernor Co88  assumed  the  responsil/Uitics  of  Gov- 
ernor,  and  ex^Jfieio  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs,  his  jurisdiction  extending  over  the 
whole  Territory,  and  continued  in  Uie  discharge 
of  these  duties  for  eighteen  years.  During  this 
period  his  management  of  Indian  affairs  was 
conducted  witli  ithe  utmost  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence. He  negotiated  twenty-two  distinct 
treaties,  securing  the  cession  by  the  various 
tribe.s  to  the  United  States  of  the  immense  re- 
gions of  the  Northwest,  instituted  Biirveys  con- 
structed roads,  established  military  works,  or- 
ganized counties  and  townships,  niid,  in  short, 
created  and  placed  in  motion  all  tlie  machin- 
ery of  legitimate  government  and  internal  im- 
provement and  prosjierity,  of  w hich  w'o  are  to- 
day enjoying  the  results.  In  the  administration 
of  the  extensive  financial  trusts  incident  to  his 
position,  Governor  Cass  displayed  the  most 
scrupulous  honesty,  never  permitting  even  the 
small  sum  allowed  him  by  the  Government  for 
contingent  expenses  to  bo  transferred  to  bis 
private  account  until  the  vouchers  had  bcoii 
formally  signed  and  transmitted  to  Wo-diington. 
As  yet  the  Northwestern  regions  were  very 
imperfectly  know'n,  and  at  his  suggestion  an 
expedition  was  planned  in  1820,  in  which  he 
himself  boro  a conspicuous  part.  Accompanied 
by  the  celebrated  geologist,  Schoolcraft,  and 
six  other  gentlemen,  with  the  necessary  Indian 
guides,  they  left  Detroit  in  three  bark  canoes, 
for  the  exploration  of  tbo  upper  lakes  and  the 
head-waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  traversed 
6,000  miles.  'The  results  of  this  and  other  sub- 
sequent expeditions  w'ere  pnblisbed  in  the 
North  American  lieHeio  in  1828-'29,  and  add- 
ed in  no  slight  degree  to  the  well-earned  £une 
of  the  antlior.  In  1881,  when  President  Jack- 
son  reconstructed  his  cabinet,  Governor  Cass  was 
a]>pointe<l  ii^cretary  of  War,  and  cordially  in- 
dors'd all  the  distinctive  features  of  that  ad- 
ministration. In  the  nullification  troubles  he 
occupied  the  high  patriotic  ground  of  his  chief, 
and  the  nuIUfiors  derived  no  benefit  from 
hi.s  presence  in  tlio  War  Department.  In  1886 
Gen.  Cflss  submitted  a rather  celebrated  report 
to  Congress  upon  our  military  and  naval  defences, 
embracing  an  elaborate  resume  of  our  existing 
martial  resources,  both  offensive  and  defensive. 
His  recommendations  were  the  erection  of  a 
strong  chain  of  coast  fortifications,  and  the  build- 
ing of  a powerful  navy.  Sub.sequeut  events 
have  established  the  wisdom  of  his  suggestions. 
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Shortly  after  thU,  findini^  hia  health  impaired, 
he  reaiprncd  Ins  secretaryship,  to  the  great  re- 
gret of  President  Jackson. 

In  1830  ho  accepte<l  the  appointment  of 
minister  of  the  United  States  to  France,  and, 
after  dispatching  some  important  business  with 
that  (Toverninont,  ho,  in  1837,  embarked  at 
Marseilles  for  a voyage  in  the  frigate  Constitu- 
tion to  Egypt,  by  way  of  Constantinople,  fol- 
lowing the  coast,  and  stopping  at  the  principal 
ports,  whence  he  made  excursions  into  the  in- 
terior. lie  was  on  excellent  terms  with  Louis 
Philippe,  of  wlioso  character  he  gave  a friendly 
and  favorable  account  in  his  King,  Court,  and 
(iovernmont  of  France,”  published  in  1840. 
The  most  remarkable  incident  of  his  diplomatic 
career  occurred  just  at  its  close,  in  bis  attack  on 
the  quintuple  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  which  resulted  in  his  resigna- 
tion in  1842.  Upon  his  return  ho  found  his 
country  in  a state  of  political  excitement;  his 
name  had  been  mentioned  ns  a Democratic  can- 
<lidate  for  the  presidency,  and  at  the  public  re- 
ceptions, in  honor  of  his  return,  his  opinions 
ttpon  the  important  questions  of  the  day  were 
o.ageriy  sought  In  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  of  1844,  liowevcr,  after  repoatoil 
ballotings,  James  K.  Polk  received  the  nomina- 
tion, and  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in  tlio 
following  November.  In  January,  1845,  ho 
was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  place 
ho  resigned  on  his  nomination,  in  May,  1848,  as 
a candidate  for  the  presidency  by  the  political 
]iarty  to  which  he  belonged.  After  the  election 
of  Ills  opponent,  General  Taylor,  to  that  office, 
he  was  in  184ft,  reflected  to  the  Senate  for  the 
unexpirc'd  portion  of  bis  original  term  of  six 
years.  Here  ho  w’ielded  a powerful  intiuencc. 
lie  wns  a strong  advocate  of  compromise,  be- 
came the  chief  ally  of  Henry  Clay,  and  opposed 
!)otb  the  Southern  rights  dogmas  and  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso.  The  latter  of  these  ho  had  been 
instructed  by  the  Legislature  to  support,  but  ho 
declared  in  the  Senate  that  ho  should  resign  his 
seat  in  case  this  direct  conflict  came  between 
Ills  duty  and  his  principles.  Originally  General 
Cass  was  tlie  most  prominent  candidate  for  the 
<*hairnmnship  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen, 
but  himself  urged  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Clay 
to  that  position.  The  passage  of  the  resolution 
constituting  that  committee  was,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  its  mover,  Henry  Stuart  Foote,  chiefly 
<iue  to  his  prompting  ami  assistance.  He  snp- 
portesl  the  various  measures  that  it  originated 
save  tlio  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  on  the  passage  of 
which,  lu  the  Senate,  ho  declined  to  vote,  tliough 
present  in  his  scat. 

Hcing  relMectod  a Senator  from  Michigan  for 
a second  term  of  six  years  from  March,  1851, 
ho  still  continued  a prominent  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  but,  in  1852,  ns  in 
1844,  lie  wns  unsuccessful,  and  Franklin  Pierce 
was  selected  as  a compromise  among  the  con- 
flicting interests  as  the  candidate  of  that  party. 
Tills  defeat  lenninnted  General  Cass's  aspira- 


tions for  the  chief  magistracy,  and  he  remained 
a member  of  the  Senate  nntil  the  expiration  of 
his  term.  In  1867,  when  Mr.  Huchanan  entered 
upon  his  administration,  General  Cass  accepted 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  dis- 
union movements  that  followed  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
election,  ho  was,  as  in  1860,  a friend  of  com- 
promise, sQstaioing  especially  the  resolutions  of 
ids  former  colleague,  Mr.  Crittenden.  He  also 
originally  in  the  Clabinet  approved  (or  at  least 
did  not  pronouncedly  disapprove)  l*resddent 
Buchanan’s  message,  denying  the  existence  of 
any  power  in  the  Constitntion  by  which  the 
General  C^vernment  conid  coerce  a State. 
Eight  days  later  (December  14,  1800),  how- 
ever, ho  reasserted  the  Jacksonian  principles 
of  1832-’33,  and  upon  Mr.  Buchanan’s  rcfasol 
to  dispatch  troops  and  supplies  South,  to  re- 
enforce Miyor  Anderson  and  roprovision  Fort 
Sumter,  he  promptly  resigned.  His  resigna- 
tion was  the  closing-up  of  a public  career 
of  flfty-six  years’  duration.  After  that  period 
he  dwelt  among  bis  family,  mingling  little  in 
society  save  in  the  exercise  of  the  hospitalities 
of  hU  own  liomc.  During  the  war  his  sym- 
pathies were  always  with  the  national  arms, 
and  tl>o  prolongation  of  his  days  to  witness 
the  nltimate  triumph  of  the  Government  he 
considered  among  the  greatest  blessings  of  bis 
life.  General  Cass  was  a man  of  great  nat- 
ural abilities,  a prudent,  cautions  l^dslator,  a 
scholar  of  line  attainments,  of  the  purest  in- 
tegrity, temperate  in  all  his  liabits,  and  person- 
ally ponular  tlironghont  the  country.  As  an 
orator,  ne  was  successful,  though  not  famons. 
His  speeclies  were  always  effective,  whether  be- 
fore popular  assemblies  or  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  but  none  will  over  be  preserved  as  re- 
markable models  of  eloquence.  The  selection 
of  live  topics,  a clear  and  appropriate  system 
of  argument,  and  animated  delivery  were  the 
cliiof  features  of  his  oratory,  and  ho  alw.ays 
commanded  attention  in  a body  tliat  daily  list- 
ened to  the  splendid  periods  of  Webster  and 
the  impassioned  voice  of  Clay.  His  wealth 
was  largely  the  result  of  his  fortunate  original 
investment  in  real  estate,  but  the  steady  increase 
of  his  property  in  value  has  been  alk>  due  to 
able  management.  In  all  enterprises  of  public 
improvements — railroad.s  highways,  and  other 
systems  of  internal  development — he  willing- 
ly participated,  and  in  matters  of  charity, 
though  not  a iniscollanoous  giver,  no  meri- 
torious and  substantiated  appeal  ever  fmlod  of 
a response. 

Besides  his  published  works  mentioned,  and 
another,  entitled  “ History,  Tradition,  Lan- 
guages, etc.,  of  Indians  in  the  United  States,” 
Mr.  Cass's  contribntions  to  contemporary  litem- 
ture  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and 
confined  to  magazine  articles  upon  topics  in 
regard  to  which  ho  possessed  pecnliar  sources 
of  information.  They  were,  therefore,  rather 
designed  ns  vehicles  of  nsetul  knowledge  than 
as  models  of  the  essayist's  art.  Their  style  was 
lucid  and  ornate,  the  essential  facts  and  statia- 
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tics  being  presented  in  an  attractive  garb  of 
rhetoric.  In  1830  ho  received  the  degree  of 
LL  D.  from  HainUton  College. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE,  or  Kixdebpkst.  This 
epizootic  continued  to  make  terrible  havoc 
in  Great  Britain  and  some  of  the  Continental 
states  of  Enrope,  till  the  earlier  part  of  the  an- 
tnmn  of  1866.  It  made  its  appearance  in  Ire> 
land,  bat  Tva.s  “ stamped  out  ” there  with  the 
loss  of  bnt  a few  liead  of  cattle.  In  Holland  it 
raged  with  great  severity,  and  occasioned  heavy 
losses,  and  near  the  close  of  the  year  was  re- 
portetl  as  still  increasing,  having  already  cansed 
the  death  of  71,000  head  of  cattle.  It  was 


feared  that  the  war  in  Austria  and  Italy,  by 
causing  the  movement  of  great  numbers  of  cat- 
tle to  supply  the  army  commissariats,  would 
propagate  the  plagne  extensively;  but  the  war 
was  so  brief,  tnat  this  doea  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  case.  There  was  a severe  outbreak 
of  the  plague  among  the  bovine  and  cervine 
animals  of  the  Jardin  di'AccUmatation  in  Paris, 
where  it  was  carried  by  two  gazelles  from 
London  on  the  14th  of  November.  Thirty- 
five  valuable  animals  were  lost  by  the  disease. 
The  following  table,  published  officially  by  the 
British  Government,  shows  the  e.xtent  of  the 
ravages  of  rinderpest  in  Great  Britain : 


Are*  in  acres 

Xumbtr  of  cattle  to  100  acres 

Total  eensns  of  cattle,  March  ISOG 

Kamber  of  cattle  died  or  killed  to  March  S, 

1W« 

Total  oamber  attacked 

Total  Dumber  killed 

Total  oamber  died 

Total  namber  recotered 

Number  anaccounted  for 

Percentage  of  attacks. 

Konber  of  sheer*,  March  5. 18G6 

Total  namber  itirms,  sheds,'  or  places  where 

sheep  have  been  attacked 

Namber  slaaghtered  to  prevent  spread  of  dis- 
ease  

Nombw  attacked 

Namber  killed 

Number  died 

Number  recovered 

Number  anaccounted  for 


Scotland. 

Wales. 

England. 

Great  Britain. 

1 19,639,877 

5,102,885 

32,221,998 

56,064,260 

1 4.8 

11.8 

10.2 

8.4 

937,401 

673,186 

8,270,299 

4,785,836 

81,280 

5,505 

113,010 

149,811 

49.S61 

8,888 

198,474 

253,723 

6,268 

1,180 

?7,f.70 

85,018 

28,088 

6,794 

90,421 

124,303 

10,707 

1,117 

21,589 

38,418 

1,803 

297 

a,S94 

10,994 

4.83$ 

1.437 

5.666 

5.141 

5,255,077 

1,799,821 

14,998,883 

22,048,281 

10 

94 

104 

419 

169 

6,667 

C,826 

89 

i,o:.8 

J,092 

99 

4,641 

4,640 

18 

1,018 

1,081 

8 

00 

03 

In  the  United  States  thoro  was,  during  the 
year,  no  invasion  of  rinderpest.  Other  epizootics, 
however,  proved  largely  fatal  to  domestic  ani- 
mals. In  the  Western  States,  and  particnlarly 
in  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  an  epizootic  du^^ase, 
known  as  the  Texas  fever,”  and  said  to  have 
l>een  commnnicated  by  a drove  of  cattle  brought 
from  Texas,  prove<l  very  fatal  to  cattle.  Its 
symptoms,  so  far  as  described,  seem  to  have 
Iwme  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
rinderpest.  The  *‘hog  cholera,”  a fatal  disease, 
which  seems  to  affect  swine  alone  among  the 
domestic  animals,  has  occasioned  the  death  of 
many  thousands  of  hogs  throughout  the  West. 
A sdution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  mixed 
with  a brau-mash,  is  recommended  by  some 
veterinarians  both  os  a preventive  and  remedy 
for  it 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent in  Central  America  the  following  five  inde- 
pendent Repnblios: 

1.  Gcatexiala.* — President,  Vincente  Cema 
(1&65-1869).  Area,  44,500  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation was  estimated,  in  1858,  at  850,000;  ac- 
cording to  a census,  taken  in  September,  1865, 


* Far  tk«  uam«a  of  State  mlnisten,  U.  B,  minister  In 
Oeatmiala,  and  Oantemalcan  minister  In  Washington,  and 
Ibe  hu-st  statistics  of  finances  and  the  army,  ms  A.vM*ja 
CToorADia  for  ISOa 


by  order  of  the  Government,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  priest  Ospina,  it  amounted  to  1,180,- 
000.  The  country  ia  divided  into  the  following 
seventeen  departments:  Gnatemaln,  Sacaltei>cc, 
San  Marco,  Chimoltenango,  Suchiltepec,  licu- 
intlo,  Anmtitlan,  Santa  Rosa,  Mit^  Solola, 
Totoniacapan,  Hjuegnetenango,  Quesaltcnango, 
Chiquimufa,  Vera  Poz,  Salama,  and  Iznhal. 
The  capital,  Guatemalf^  had,  in  1865,  40,000 
inhabitants.  The  public  debt  was  estimated, 
in  1865,  at  1,600,000  dollars.  Value  of  im- 
ports in  1868,  727,0-12  dollars;  in  1864,  1,414,- 
904  dollars;  of  exports,  in  1863,  894,712  dol- 
lars; in  1864,  1,818,516  dollars.  The  imports, 
in  1864,  came  chiefly  from  Great  Britain  (|1,- 
119,580);  Franco  ($186,889);  United  States 
($45,722).  Movement  of  shipping  in  1864  (en- 
trances and  cle.arances) ; in  the  Atlantic  ports, 
53  vessels,  toother  of  1,952  tons.  In  Pacific 
ports,  62  vessels,  together  of  88,812  tons  (of 
which  29  vessels,  with  25,254  tons,  were  from 
the  United  States). 

2.  Sak  Salvador*. — President^  Fr.  Dueflas 
(April,  1865,  to  April,  1869).  The  Legislative 
Assembly,  which  holds  biennial  session.^,  con- 
sists of  12  Senators,  and  24  Beputies.  The 
republic  is  divided  into  10  (formerly  8)  de- 


* For  other  Information,  *m  Ajnruii.  CrcLOPApia  for  ISGS. 
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partroents:  Son  Uoioo,  San  Miguel,  Usulatan, 
Sau  ViooDte,  La  Paz,  Cnscatlan,  San  Salvador, 
Sonaonate,  Santa  Anna,  Chalantenango.  Area, 
7,500  square  miles.  Population  about  600,000. 
The  budget  of  1H6C  estimates  the  receipU  at 
028.252  dollars;  and  expenditures  at  524,329 
dolbirs.  Imports  in  1865  were  valued  at  2,13Q,« 
641  dollars ; and  exports  at  2,306,334  (the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  are  indigo,  sugar,  cot- 
ton, coffee,  etc.)  In  1865  24  American  (United 
States)  steamers  entered  the  ports  of  the  re- 
puldic. 

3.  lIojfDunAS.'*' — President,  Jos6  Maria  Me- 
dina (February,  1866-February,  1870).  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  Constitution,  which  was 
adoptoti  in  Novetnber,  1805,  the  Legislative 
Assembly  consists  of  1 1 deputies,  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  7 members.  The  Council  of  State  em- 
liraces  the  ministers  and  7 other  members. 
Ministers,  exterior  and  interior,  Ponciano  Leiva ; 
war  and  Onances,  Saturino  Bogran.  Area, 
33,000  square  miles.  Population  about  360,000 
inhabitants.  The  republio  is  divided  into  the 
following  seven  departments : Coraayogua,  To- 
jucigalp.%  ('holuteca,  Santa  Barbara,  Graciaa, 
Yoro,  Olanclio.  The  capital,  Coinayngua,  has 
about  18,000  inhabitants.  Minister  of  the 
United  States  at  Comayogna,  li,  II.  Rouaseau 
(oppointe<l  in  1866).  Receipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment about  200,000;  expenditures,  183,000: 
annual  surplus,  about  17,000  dollars.  Value 
of  imports  (mostly  from  Great  Britain),  about 
750,000 ; exports,  825,000  dollars.  Chief  port, 
Omoa, 

4.  Nicabaoca.* — President  (1863-1867),  To- 
mas ilurtinez.  The  State  ministry  was  com- 
|>osod  as  follows : Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Kosalio 
i’ortez;  Interior,  Bonaventara  Silva ; Finances. 
Dr.  B.  Portocarrero ; Instmction,  JustU-e,  and 
Worslup,  A.  Silva.  Area  (after  the  reanncia- 
tion  of  Oreytown  and  the  Mosquito  Territory), 
67,780  square  miles.  Population  about  40»),000. 
The  republic  is  dividc<l  (according  to  the  Mapa 
<U  la  Rrpublica  de  Nicaragua  Ictnniada  por 
ordrn  d<d  OohiernOy  par  M.  do  Sonnenstem, 
1859)  into  the  ollowing  five  departments : Ri- 
vas, Granada,  Leon,  Segovia,  Matagalpa,  Capi- 
tal, ^lauagua.  witli  about  10,iX)0  inliabitants. 

5.  Costa  Rica.*— President  (1866-1869),  Dr. 
Jose  Maria  Castro.  Area,  about  21.440  .square 
miles.  The  population,  atn'ortling  to  the  censuses 
of  1844  and  1864,  was  as  follows : 


PBOVINCKS. 

OeaitUB  oT 
lSi4. 

i CaniiuB  of 

In<Tca.v*.l 

.San  Jo!«4 

2S,tH9 

37, IW 

11.246 

Cartajjn 

23.017 

3,138’ 

Alajucla. 

10,037 

27.1C4 

16,327 

Heredia, 

17,236 

IT.S.^'J 

6-12 

Ouanacaffto 

5,193 

1«»,423 

6,233 

Punta-Arcoas  ..... 

4,S32 

3,m9 

Total 

79.9S2 

120.471 

40,4*59 

Tlie  capital,  San  Jos^,  lias  about  30,000  in- 
habitants. 


• For  oth«rr  infonnatioD,  Ht  .\sxval  Creutr^ou  f»r  ISW. 


OESARIKL  Duke  Sforza,  a Roman  noble- 
man, and  chief  of  the  historic  house  of 
Sforza,  born  at  Rome  in  1807,  died  at  Pioerolo, 
near  Tnrin,  July  16,  1866.  He  early  displayed 
much  aiiility  both  in  private  and  public  life. 
Mild,  pleasant,  and  nnassuming  in  manner  to- 
ward ills  subordinatea,  he  was  an  able  and 
faitlifiil  administrator  of  his  extenrivo  and  di- 
versificil  estates,  acting  for  the  most  part  as  hts 
own  stowartl,  and  introdneing  among  the  rural 
population  such  improvements  as  conriderably 
ameliorated  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  took 
a deep  interest  in  the  education  of  the  poorer 
classes.  As  a representative  of  the  district 
of  Santa  Fioro,  he  was  created  deputy  in  the 
Italian  Parliament  in  1860;  later  he  was  raised 
to  senatorial  honors,  and  decorated  with  the 
“commenda”  of  St.  Maurice  and  Lazarus  by 
the  king’s  hand.  He  was  also  selected  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  Italian  Government 
at  Viterbo  daring  the  short  period  when  the 
city  hod  proclaimed  its  aspirations  to  libertv. 
Tlie  late  dnke  was  a steadfast  adherent  to  the 
policy  of  Piedmont,  and  therefore  declined  to 
take  part  in  the  Roman  republic,  wlien  the  Ut* 
ter,  for  a brief  season,  fiouri.shed  under  the  ao- 
spi(‘cs  of  Mazzini. 

CHEMISTRY.  Tlie  year  1866  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  remarkable  discoveries  in 
chemistry,  or  by  tlie  promulgation  of  any  chemi- 
cal theory  of  striking  novelty  or  interest.  It  can 
only  bo  stud  that  a good  degree  of  general  prog- 
ress is  perceptible  in  the  several  departments 
of  chemical  science,  and  that  its  importance  as 
a branch  of  popular  education  is  more  and  more 
recognized  by  the  public.  The  application,  dar- 
ing the  year,  of  tlie  spectroscope  (originally  in- 
tended for  the  examination  of  earthy  products) 
to  the  analysis  of  the  constituent  elemenU  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  is  a pleasing  illustration 
of  the  correlation  of  the  sciences,  showing  bow 
surely  progress  in  any  one  department  of  knowl- 
edge contributes  to  progreiis  in  all.  {Sec  As- 
TBONOSaCAL  PHENOMENA,  CtC.) 

In  the  preparation  of  the  following  resume  ot 
chemical  intelligence,  the  editor  would  acknowl- 
e<lge  his  indebtedness  to  the  American  Jourml 
of  Science^  and  the  Chemical  Nctrt  (London). 

Aeie  Elements. — A new  metal  was  announced 
by  MM.  Meinecko  nnd  Rossler,  to  the  French 
Acailemy,  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  They 
say  that  it  was  discovered  by  them  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  a mineral  water,  that  it  is  allied  to  the 
alkaline  series,  and  g^ves  a sharp,  dark-blue  line 
in  the  s|H?ctroscope,  in  a different  position  to 
that  given  by  indium.  Further  particulars  will 
bo  awaited  with  interest;  bnt  so  many  new 
elements  have  been  announced  from  time  to 
time,  the  claims  of  which  have  subsequently 
prove<l  to  be  unfounded,  that  no  general  aston- 
ishment will  beexpresse<l  if  the  expectations  of 
MM.  Meinecke  and  Rossler  should  turn  ont  to 
be  fallacious.  As  to  Maonbsium,  the  new  metal 
(new  at  least  in  the  mode  of  its  preparation  upon 
a <«mimerelal  scale),  it  has  not  filUnl  the  place 
in  the  arts  for  which  it  seemed  to  be  especially 
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6tt«d.  The  cost  of  its  prodactioDf  and  practical 
difScolties  in  the  waj  of  burning  it,  have  hither^ 
to  prevented  ita  general  use  for  purposes  of 
photographing  by  night,  or  os  a substituto  for 
exiting  methods  of  illomination.  It  has  re- 
cently come  into  notice  as  a. delicate  reagent  in 
chemical  analysis.  (See  Maoxesifm.  also  Ik- 
mux.,  TnAUJi’M,  and  Hctals.) 

A 9ingle  Primary  Element. — Prof.  G.  Hin- 
lichs,  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  poblishod 
in  the  American  Jcurfial  of  ^ienee^  vol. 
xlil,  No.  126,  his  researches  among  the  spec- 
tra of  a nnmber  of  the  elements,  taking  as  a 
basis  the  determinations  of  Pltkckner  and  Dits- 
cbeiner.  The  results  of  liis  iovestigatious  are 
as  follows : lie  finds,  for  the  thirteen  elements 
emuddered  (viz.,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
cliloriue,  bromine,  iodine,  mercury,  sodium, 
magnesium,  calcium,  strontium,  barium,  iron, 
and,  beddea,  four  compounds),  that  the  dark 
lines  of  the  elements  ore  eqni^stant  througb- 
ont  the  speotrnm,  but  of  varying  intensity,  many 
not  being  obscrvetl  (or  obwrvable)  at  all ; the 
intervals  between  the  observable  llues  are  ex- 
pressible AS  simple  multiples  of  the  equal  dis- 
tance indicated  by  all.  Ily  considering  tl)e 
spectra  of  seven  elements,  viz.,  magnesium,  cal- 
cium, strontium,  bariimi,  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine,  he  finds  that  the  dark  lines  of  tho 
elements  are  related  to  the  atomic  dimensions, 
considering  the  elements  composed  of  one  single 
prhuary  element  (*‘  Urstoff  Prof.  Hinrichs 
says  t^it  it  is  now  about  twelve  years  since  he 
started  tho  hypothesis  of  one  primary  matter  as 
the  element  of  elements,  not  in  the  shape  of  a 
phyrical  idea,  bnt  as  a physical  hypothesis, 
making  it  tho  base  of  a theoretical  mechanical 
deduction  of  the  properties  of  the  elements ; and 
he  now  thinks  that  spectrum  analysis  has  shaken 
the  axiom  of  the  elementary  nature  of  tlie  so- 
called  chemical  elements  in  minds  formerly  ad- 
verse to  questioning  that  axiom.  He  hopes  ul- 
timately to  prove  that  tho  unity  of  matter  is  as 
ry^U  os  the  unity  of  force. 

A Xae  dam  of  Compound  Metallic  Padieale. 
— Oxide  of  auro-acctyle  is  the  name  given  to  a 
new  compound  metallic  radical  ol>tnine<l  by  M. 
Berthclot.  It  is  prodneed  from  a solution  of  tho 
doable  hyposniphite  of  soda  and  gold,  with  some 
ammonia,  treat^  with  acetylene,  being  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  yellow  flocculi,  which,  when 
<iry,  detonate  violently  if  tonched  with  a hard 
h^y.  A chrominra  coraponnd,  oxide  of  chro- 
mo-acetylo,  is  obtained  when  a solntion  of 
cliromous  sulphate  in  a mixture  of  sal-ammoniac 
and  ammonia  is  treated  with  acetylene.  M. 
Bcrthelot  shows  that  allylcne  forms  a series  of 
compounds  analogon.s  to  those  fonne<l  by  acety- 
lene. He  gives  some  interesting  facts  concern- 
ing the  action  of  alkaline  metals  on  tho  carbides 
of  hydrogen.  Sodium,  bo  states,  attacks  acety- 
lene wlien  tl»o  two  are  gently  heated,  forming 
a monosodio  acetylide  and  setting  free  hydro- 
gen. At  a re<i  heat  tho  decomposition  is  more 
complete.  Potassium,  gently  heated  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  acctylcDc,  ignites  and  forms  an 


acetylide.  These  acetylidcs  ore  decomposed  by 
water,  acetylene  being  produced.  Formcne  and 
acetylene  do  not  fnrniah  tho  experimenter  with 
similar  results.  Allylene,  however,  is  attacked 
by  sodium  at  a gentle  heat,  undergoing  a com- 
plete decomposition,  and  resolved  into  sodic 
acetylide,  carbon,  and  hydrogen. 

M.  Bertholot  obtains  the  oxide  of  mcrcura- 
cctyle  by  means  of  a solution  of  rod  iodide  of 
merenry  in  iodide  of  potassium,  to  which  am- 
monia is  added,  but  not  sufficient  to  produce 
turbidity.  The  liquid  introduced  into  a bottle 
filled  with  acetylene  gradually  absorbs  tho  gas, 
and  a glistening  white  precipitate  is  product, 
resembling  in  appearance  bimanganate  of  potash. 
This  is  washc<l  with  a concentrated  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  The  appearance  of  tho 
precipitate  is  then  changed  to  a w hite  powder, 
wliich  is  extremely  explosive. 

Later  investigations  have  enabled  tho  same 
chemist  to  report  still  other  classes  of  radical 
roctallio  oomponnds.  One  series  is  obtained 
from  OiCuiU,  which  he  calls  cnpros-acetylc,  and 
which  yields  an  oxide,  chloride,  bromide,  iodide, 
snlphide,  cyanide,  and  sulphite.  A perfect 
parallelism  exists  between  tho  salts  of  enpros- 
acctyle  and  the  cuprous  salts  properly  so  called. 
Another  set  of  combinations  are  derived  from 
argent-ttcctyle,  C<Ag»H.  The  author  concludes 
that  the  new  radicals  are  in  some  sort  oxide 
of  ammonium,  being  constituted  immediately 
by  the  union  of  a hydride  of  carbon  and  tho 
elements  of  water  witli  simultaneous  metallic 
substitutions.  He  believes  that  the  numlier  of 
these  compounds  will  soon  be  increased  by  tho 
introduction  of  various  metals  in  the  place  of 
hydrogen  in  several  other  carbides  of  hydrogen. 
Comparing  the  new  radicals  with  tho  oi^nic 
alkalies  and  the  metallic  radicals  already  known, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  they  constitute  a 
new  general  class  of  mdical>s  essentially  distinct 
from  the  old  ones,  as  well  by  their  generation 
as  by  their  constitution. 

A New  AleohoJy  in  ^rhich  Carlton  is  partially 
replaced  hy  Silicon. — In  tho  Compteo  llendvs^ 
Ixi.,  792  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,  vol.  xlii.,  No. 
120),  appears  an  account  of  a succes.sful  at- 
tempt by  Friedel  and  Crafts  to  replace  cartwin 
by  silicon  by  a somew’hat  circuitous  process  in 
a theoretical  point  of  view.  Chlorine  acts  upon 
Bilicinm-cthyl,  (SiCaH*)^,  to  form  two  products 
of  substitution,  monochlorinnted  and  uichlori- 
nnted  silicium-cthyl.  llicso  pro<lucts  cannot  be 
separated  by  distillation,  but,  when  the  mixture 
of  tho  two,  boiling  between  180®  C.  and  200° 
C.,  is  heat^  in  a closed  tube  with  acetate  of 
potash  and  alcohol,  the  binoclilorinated  com- 
pound is  first  attacked,  while  chloride  of  potas- 
sium is  found,  and  the  monochh*rinatod  com- 
pound remains  among  the  products  of  tho  ac- 
tion. Wlien  water  is  added  to  the  contents  of 
the  tube  after  the  action,  an  oily  li()nid  separates, 
which  is  to  bo  washed  twice  with  water  and 
then  treated  witli  conccntrate<l  sulphuric  acid, 
which  di.ssolvcs  the  acetic  acid  compound  and 
the  oxide  of  siliciura-trietliyl,  leaving  tho  sili- 
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cium-ethyl  and  its  chlorino  derivations  unacted 
upon.  The  portion  undissolved  is  to  be  washed, 
dried,  and  distilled.  The  greater  part  passes 
over  at  and  is  treated  as  before  in  a 

closed  tube  with  acetate  of  potash  and  alcohol. 
The  liquid  separated  by  water  is  again  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  decanted  and 
poure<l  into  water.  A liquid  separates,  which 
boils  between  208®  and  214®  C.,  has  a faint 
ethereal  and  acetic  sniell,  and  burns  ^\ith  a 
luminons  dame,  giving  off  white  fumes  of 
silicic  acid.  Tliis  liquid  is  derived  from  mono- 
chlorinated  silicium-ethyl  by  rejdacing  the  chlo- 
rine by  oxacctyl.  Treated  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  this  body  yields  a 
new  liquid  boiling  at  190®  C.,  which  Is  the 
hydrate  corresponding  to  the  acetate  above  de- 
scribed. The  authors  term  the  radical  silico- 
nonyl,  and  compare  tlie  hydrate  and  acetate  to 
tho  corresponding  compounds  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  considering  silicium  to  replace  carbon 
atom  for  atom. 

Ozont. — A paper  upon  tho  preparation  of 
ozone  and  the  conditions  of  its  production  was 
coinmunic.ated  by  M.  C.  Wcltzicn  to  tho  BulU^ 
tin  de  la  SocUU  Chimiquf^  May,  1806.  Ho  had 
obtained  ozone  by  two  processes.  First,  by 
tho  reaction  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
upon  peroxide  of  barium  contained  in  a tnbe ; 
seeona,  by  tho  reaction  of  hydrochloric  acid 
upon  pulverized  peroxide  of  barium  mixed 
with  sand  and  enclosed  in  a balloon.  In  both 
cases  ho  obtained  besides  oxygen  and  chlorine 
some  ozone  recognizable  by  its  odor;  and  tho 
balloon  containirjg  tho  residue  of  its  reaction 
retained  the  sinell  for  many  days.  In  most  of 
tho  experiments,  however,  no  ozone,  but  only 
oxygen  and  chlorine,  are  produce*!,  probably 
mixed  with  hydrochlorous  (?)  acid.  As  to  tho 
formation  of  ozone  in  tho  air,  during  storms,  ho 
does  not  think  that  it  remains  long,  and  would 
regard  tho  oxidation  of  silver  as  the  only  cer- 
tain proof  of  its  presence.  M.  "Wcltzicn  pro- 
mulgates the  tljeory  that  ozone  is  oxygen 
formed  of  two  atoms ; other  eminent  chemists 
regard  it  as  denser  than  common  oxygen;  and 
M.  Loret  considers  it  to  bo  a molecule  fonned 
of  tl»ree  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  calls  it  binoxide 
of  oxygen.  Tho  bnlk  of  opinion,  certainly,  U 
that  ozone  is  condensed  oxygen. 

At  tho  November  meeting  of  tho  British 
Chemical  Society  Dr.  Daubney  read  a paper  on 
tho  same  subject  Tho  author  liad  made  ex- 
periments at  Toraiiay  in  tho  winter  months, 
and  at  Oxford  in  tlio  summer  months.  In  tho 
former  j)laco  tho  southwest  and  westerly 
winds  were  most  strongly  charged  witli  ozone, 
and  in  tho  latter  city  tho  easterly  winds 
brought  most.  The  results  at  Torquay  ho  con- 
siders to  prove  the  influence  of  tho  sea  in  in- 
creasing tno  amonnt  of  ozone.  The  generation 
of  ozone  in  the  process  of  vegetation  he  regards 
ns  one  of  the  appointed  means  of  nature  for 
purifying  tho  atmospliere  from  pernicious  or- 
ganic compounds.  Dr.  Daubeny,  in  his  obser- 
vations, us^  both  Schonbein^s  paper  and  tbo 


sulphate  of  manmneso  paper,  but  considers  tho 
first,  if  protected  from  light,  to  give  the  most 
reliable  indications.  Ho  had  no  evidence  upon 
tlie  point  whether  tho  outbreak  of  epidemic?* 
could  properly  bo  ascribed  to  a deficiency  of 
atmospheric  ozone.  In  tho  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  ensued,  Dr.  Gilbert  expressed 
some  doubts  of  tho  identity  of  the  ozone-like 
emanations  from  growing  plants,  and  tlie  odor- 
ous substance  produced  by  tho  slow  combns- 
tion  of  phosphorus  in  moist  air.  In  closinir  tho 
discussion  the  President  (Dr.  W.  A.  Milleri 
observed,  that  no  one  doubted  the  existence  of 
ozone  in  the  atmosphere;  but  it  must  bo  ad- 
mitted that  as  yet  the  proof  was  very  imper- 
fect. 

Jzfmerwn. — Borthelot  has  proposed  a new 
subdivision  of  isomeric  bodies  into  the  following 
cla.ssc8  or  general  groups : 1.  {Equivalent  com- 
poiitwn.)  Substances  which  appear  to  have  a 
purely  accidental  relation  to  each  other,  such 
as  butyric  acid,  0,H»0i,  and  dialdehyde,  (C* 
n»Os)i.  2.  {MttamerUm.)  Bodies  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  distinct  principles,  so  that  in 
their  formula)  a kind  of  com|>cnsation  is  estab- 
lished; os  methyl-acetic  ether,  Calls 
and  ethylformio  ether,  CiII*  (CallaO*).  8. 
{Polytnerwn.)  Compounds  arising  from  the 
union  of  several  molecules  to  form  one,  as 
amylene,  (Ci#IIi#),  and  diamylcnc,  (CieH,o)». 

4.  {IsomerUmy  properly  zo  called^  These 
are  bodies  that,  differing  in  properties,  retain 
those  distinctive  features  in  their  passage 
through  certain  compounds,  the  properties  of 
which  result  from  the  internal  structure  of  the 
compound  taken  as  a whole,  rather  than  from 
tho  diversity  of  the  components  which  have 
produced  it;  e,  g.y  tho  essence  of  terebenthinc 
and  citron,  the  sugars,  tho  symmetrical  tartaric 
acid.s,  and  the  two  classes  of  ethyl-sulphates. 

5.  {Phyzieal  uomeri^m.)  The  different  states 
of  one  and  the  same  body,  the  diverse  nature 
of  which  vanishes  when  tho  substance  enters 
into  combination.  {KemmerUm.')  Two  dif- 
ferent compounds  may  lose  by  tlic  effect  of  cer- 
tain reagents  which  bring  about  decompoation, 
different  groups  of  elements,  and  tho  remainders 
be  identical  in  composition,  these  two  derivatives, 
however,  being  yet  distinct  the  one  from  the 
other  both  in  physical  and  chemical  properties. 
For  example,  alcohol,  by  losing  two  equivalents 
of  hydrogen,  is  turned  into  aldehyde,  C^UiOa— 

Glycol,  on  the  other  liand,  by 
giving  up  two  equivalents  of  water  is  converttxl 
into  glycolic  ether  (oxide  of  ethylene), 
U*Oj=sC«lIiOa.  Again,  essence  of  terebenthinc 
combines  wdth  hydrochloric  acid  under  diflTerent 
conditions  to  form  two  distinct  hydrochlorates, 
tho  monohydrochloratc,  CjoHuHCl,  and  the  di- 
hydrochlorate, Oa(.Hie2HCl.  From  tlie  first  the 
crystalline  compound  OioHie,  campbene,  is  ob- 
tained, and  from  the  latter  CisIIic,  terpilene, 
two  hydrocarbons  of  very  different  properties. 

The  Source  of  Muecular  Power, — This  inter- 
esting subject,  which  has  received  much  atten- 
tion from  chemists  of  late,  lias  been  thorougldy 
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eiominetl  by  Prof.  Fraukland,  of  the  Royal 
Instltutiou.  lie  starts  out  with  the  axiom  that 
an  animalf  no  matter  howovor  high  its  oi^ani- 
zation  may  be,  can  no  more  gonerato  an  amount 
of  forco  capable  of  moTiiig  a grain  of  sand  than 
a stone  can  fall  upward  or  a locomotive  drive  a 
train  without  fuel.  All  that  an  animal  can  do 
iSy  to  liberate  that  store  of  force  or  potential 
enci^  which  is  locked  up  in  its  food,  it  is 
the  i^emical  change  which  food  .cullers  in  the 
body  of  an  animal  that  liberates  the  previonsly 
pent-np  forces  of  that  food  which  now  make 
their  appearance  in  the  form  of  actual  energy,  os 
heat  and  mechanical  motion.  Tlio  two  chief 
forms  of  force  thus  manifested  are  heat  and 
muscclar  motion  or  mechanical  work,  and  these 
have  been  almost  universally  traced  to  two  dis- 
tinct sources — tbo  beat  to  the  oxidation  of  the 
food,  and  the  mechanical  work  to  tbo  oxidation 
of  the  muscle.  This  was  tbo  doctrine  first  pro- 
mulgated by  Boron  Liebig,  in  his  “ Chemico- 
Physiologicnl  Essays.”  Prof.  Franklond’s  ex- 
porimeata  lead  liirn  to  somewhat  different  con- 
clusions, as  follows ; 

1.  The  muscle  is  a machine  for  the  conversion 
of  potential  energy  into  mechanical  force. 

2.  The  mechanical  forco  of  the  muscles  is  de- 
rived chietly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  oxidation 
of  matters  contained  in  the  blood,  and  not  from 
the  oxidation  of  tbo  muscles  themselves. 

3.  In  man,  the  chief  materials  used  for  tbo 
production  of  muscular  power  are  non-uitro- 
genous;  but  nitrogenous  matters  cau  also  bo 
employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  hence  the 
grintly  increased  evolution  of  nitrogen  under 


the  influence  of  a flesh  diet,  even  with  no 
greater  muscular  exertion. 

4.  Like  every  other  part  of  the  body,  the 
muscles  are  constantly  being  renewed:  but 
this  renewal  is  not  perceptibly  more  rapid  dur- 
ing great  muscular  activity  than  daring  com- 
parative quiescence. 

5.  After  the  supply  of  sufficient  albumenized 
matters  in  the  foo<l  of  man,  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  renewal  of  the  tissues,  the  best  ina- 
teriahs  for  the  production  both  of  Internal  and 
external  work  arc  non-nitrogenous  matters,  such 
as  oil,  fat,  sugar,  starch,  gum,  etc. 

C.  The  non-nitrogcuous  matters  of  food,  which 
find  their  way  into  the  blood,  yield  up  all  their 
potential  energy  as  actual  energy;  the  nitro- 
genous matters,  on  the  other  band,  leave  the 
body  with  a portion  (one-soveuth)  of  their  po- 
tential energy  unexpended. 

Y.  The  transformation  of  potential  energy 
into  muscular  power  is  necessarily  accomplished 
by  the  pro<lQction  of  heat  in  the  body,  even 
when  the  muswular  power  is  exerted  externally. 
This  is  doubtless  the  chief  and  probably  the 
only  source  of  animal  licut. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  tbo 
reproduction  of  all  tlic  statistics  and  tables  by 
winch  Prof.  Frankland  justifies  his  conclusions. 

The  foUoTving  statement  of  tbo  energy  devel- 
oped by  various  articles  under  combustion  in 
oxygen,  is  specially  interesting.  The  values, 
however,  experimentally  obtained  for  these 
articles,  roust  be  understood  as  the  maxima, 
and  hold  good  only  on  condition  that  tbo  food 
is  digested  and  possc.s  into  the  blood. 


SAME  OP  FOOD. 

Hbat  Units. 

METKOKILOaBAVB  OF  FOBCB. 

Per  cent,  of 
Water. 

Dry. 

Natural  cooOl- 

tlOD. 

Dry. 

Natural  eondi* 
tlon. 

rbeefseirbert/ire) 

6,114 

4,647 

2,r»89 

1,969 

24.0 

Potatoes 

8,753 

1,013 

1,589 

429 

78.0 

Apple* 

8,669 

660 

1,554 

280 

82.0 

4,004 

1,696 

8,941 

1,669 

8,936 

1,667 

8,818 

1,625 

8,913 

1,657 

lircftd-cruDib  

S'231 

1,687 

945 

44.0 

4,459 

1,S»8 

Becfrtean) 

r*,813 

i;667 

2,250 

'CC4 

70.5 

Veal  ' « 

1,314 

1.912 

556 

70.9 

Tlum  “ 

4,348 

1,980 

1,839 

m 

64.4 

Mackerel 

6,064 

1,789 

2,568 

m 

70.5 

WkiU  

4, ©96 

671 

2,074 

284 

60.8 

H*r<l*boik'd  Egg 

6,Hil 

2,883 

2,677 

1.009 

62.3 

Yolk  of  

6,460 

8,423 

2,737 

1,449 

47.0 

4,620 

1,914 

Milk  

6,093 

663 

2,157 

380 

87.0 

CaiTols 

8,767 

527 

1,593 

223 

86.0 

8,776 

434 

1,599 

184 

88.5 

9,069 

8,841 

7.264 

8,077 

. 



8,867 

Lamp  Sugar 



1,418 

Tlu  Sulphide*. — M.  J.  Pelonze,  at  the  session 
of  the  French  Academy,  in  January,  presented 
a Memoir  of  the  Sulphide*.  He  prepared  pure 
moDoeolphide  of  sodium  by  passing  sulphuretted 
Yol.  ti.— t 


hydrogen  into  soap-makers^  lye.  The  crystals 
were  rccrjstallizea  once  or  twice  until  they 
were  colorless  and  quite  pure.  AVith  a solution 
of  this  salt,  a weak  solutiou  of  acetate  and  chlo- 
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ride  of  calcium,  gave  a distinct  white  precipi- 
tate; strong  solutions,  an  abundant  precipitate. 
A solution  of  sulphate  of  calcium  also  shows  a 
cloudiness.  When  an  excess  of  the  calcic  salt 
is  used,  no  precipitate  is  seen,  or  it  is  instantly 
redissolve<l,  whatever  may  bo  the  strength  of 
the  solution.  With  tho  salts  of  magnesia,  hy- 
drate of  magnesia  is  precipitated,  and  snlphy- 
drate  of  sulphide  of  sodium  remains  in  sointion. 
With  salts  of  alumina  and  glucina,  the  alkaline 
sulphides  precipitate  the  hydrates  of  alumina 
and  glueiim,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  sot 
free.  Sulphide  of  calcium  cannot  bo  obtaine<l 
by  precipitation,  but  must  be  matlc  by  <lecom- 
posing  the  sulphate  of  lime  with  charcoal.  This 
compound  decomposes  after  long  contact  with 
water,  producing  lime  and  sulphydrato  of  sul- 
phide of  cdciuin.  Sulphide  of  magnesium  is 
but  little  known,  Pelouzo  has  tried  the 
method  of  Berzelius  for  making  this  sulphide, 
by  passing  snlphydric  acid  into  a milk  of  mag- 
nesia until  a considerable  quantity  of  tho  hy- 
drate of  magnesia  is  dissolved.  lie  reports 
that  a sulpliulo  i.s  never  formed  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, hut  that  a sulphydrato  of  sulphide 
of  magnesium  is  obtained  in  solution,  and  hy- 
drate of  magnesia  remains  undissolved. 

Some  Properties  of  the  ChlorUle  o/Sulphir. — 
M.  Chovrier  yevSy  No.  370)  has  reported 

to  the  French  Academy  the  results  of  his  inves- 
tigation of  the  action  of  phosphonis  on  chloride 
of  sulphur.  lie  has  succeeded  in  eoinbinirtg 
the  suWances  almost  entirely  into  cblorosul- 
pliide  of  phosphoms.  In  a largo  globe,  of  seven 
or  eight  litres*  capacity,  pour  throe  equivalents 
of  chloride  of  sulphur,  and  heat  to  tho  boiling 
point.  Add,  in  small  fragment**,  one  equivalent 
of  pho*<phorus.  After  each  addition,  agitate 
the  vessel  well ; tho  resnlt  will  bo  a yellow 
liouid  consisting  almost  exclnsively  of  chloro- 
sulphide  of  phosphorus  holding  sulpimr  in  solu- 
tion. Distil,  rejecting  the  small  portion  which 
comes  over  below  125®  C.,  which  is  tho  boiling 
point  of  chlorosulphide  of  phosplionis.  Tho 
author  has  prepared  half  a litre  or  this  body  in 
one  d.ay.  An  attempt  to  prepare  chlorosulphide 
of  arseni«^  by  a similar  process  failed— only 
chloride  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  being  produced. 
The  author  has  observed  a singular  flict  con- 
nected with  the  crystalliMtion  of  sulphur.  Tow- 
ard the  end  of  tho  operation,  tho  yellow  liqiihl, 
in  cooling,  deposits  long  prismatic  neetlles  of 
sulphur,  amongst  which  are  easily  distinguished 
octahctlra  of  relatively  considerable  volume. 
The  prismatic  sulphur  is  opaqne ; the  octalu  dra 
are  very  brilliant.  In  1848  M.  Pasteur  observed 
an  analogous  fact  in  the  preparation  of  sulphide 
of  carbon. 

Pichloride  of  Carlton^  or  Chloroearhon. — Dr. 
Simpson,  in  a paper  read  Ix'foro  the  British 
Chemical  Society,  suggests  that  this  new  an.Ts- 
thetic  (discoverc*d  by  M.  Uegnault  in  1839) 
sltould  have  a pbanimccutical  name  given  to 
it,  ami  suggests  pcrchloroformone,  or  the  shorter 
term  chlorocarbon,  as  sunicioutly  distinctive. 
Among  tho  various  names  already  bostowe<l  on 


this  compound  are  porchlorinatod  chloride  of 
methyl,  perchloruretted  hydrochloric  ether,  and 
perchloruretted  forraeno.  In  its  chemical  con- 
stitution it  is  analogous  to  chloroform,  with  the 
difference  that  the  single  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
chloroform  is  roplace<l  in  chlorocarl>on  by  an 
atom  of  chlorine,  for  the  relative  chemical  con- 
stitution of  tho  two  bodies  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  chloroform  = C*HCla ; chlorocarbon 
= CtClCI*,  Tho  chlorocarbon  is  made  from 
chloroform  by  tho  action  of  chlorine  upon  that 
liquid;  ami  chloroform  may  in  turn  bo  made 
from  chlorocarbon  by  treating  it  with  zinc  and 
sulphuric  acid,  thus  exposing  it  to  the  action 
of  nn-scent  hydrogen.  The  most  common  way 
of  ranking  chlorocarbon  is  by  passing  the  vapor 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  together  with  chlorine, 
through  a rcd-liot  porcelain  tube.  The  results 
are,  chloride  of  sulphur  and  bichloride  of  car- 
bon,  and  the  latter  is  easily  separated  by  the 
action  of  potash.  It  is  a transparent,  colorless 
fluid,  liaving  an  ethereal  and  sweetish  odor,  not 
unlike  chloroform.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.56. 
chloroform  being  1.49.  It  boils  .at  170®  F.,  and 
chloroform  at  141®.  Tho  density  of  its  vapor 
is  6.33 ; that  of  chloroform  4.2. 

A AVw  Variety  of  Phottj)horvs. — if.  ITittorf 
reports  to  the  Ann,  der  Physik  xind  Chem,^ 
exxvi.  195,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  crystab 
lizing  amorphous  phosphorus,  and  that  it  takes 
rhomboidal  forms  like  arsenic.  He  heated  red 
phosphorus  and  lead  in  a closed  ves.sel;  the 
lead  dissolved  the  pliosphortis,  and  then  de- 
posited it  in  a crystdlized  state.  The  oiK*ration 
was  conducted  in  a fiisiblc  green  glass  tube,  a 
quarter  filled  with  ordinary  phosphorus  and 
the  rest  with  lead ; the  air  then  being  cxpelK-d 
and  tlie  tube  scaled.  It  was  thon  introdneed 
into  ati  iron  muff,  and  tho  spaces  filled  with 
calcine<l  magnesia  presscsl  round  the  whole  of 
tho  glass  tube.  After  ton  hours*  heating,  the 
Ic.ad  was  covered  with  brilliant  flakes  of  metal- 
lic-looking pho{U)horus,  the  finest  appearing  red 
when  held  to  the  light.  No  polvbeilric  form 
could  bo  recogniz^l  in  the  crystals,  but  the 
lead  retained  some  which  were  isolated,  by 
treating  with  nitric  acid  of  1.1.  The  crystal- 
lino  powder  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
veasel  was  metallic  jdiosphoriis  which  was 
then  in  the  form  of  microscopic  rhombohedra, 
resembling  crystals  of  arsenic.  In  this  state 
phosphorus  is  a conductor  of  electricity.  At 
15.5'^  C.  its  den^ty  is  2.34.  M.  Ilittorf  classes 
tho  now  mmlificntioii  of  phosphorus  in  the  Ktme 
category  with  the  red  variety,  giving  to  the 
two  the  generic  name  of  metallic  phosphorus, 
which  he  subdivides  into  metallic  crysbillized 
and  metallic  amorphous. 

Natural  and  Art{txeial  Production  of  the 
Diamond. — Theories  alwut  the  fonuation  of  the 
diamond  continue  to  bo  propose<l.  M.  CTmr- 
courtois,  in  a note  to  the  French  Academy,  sug- 
gested that  the  diamond  was  fortned  in  conse- 
(juence  of  tho  decomposition  of  hydrocarbona, 
just  as  free  sulphur  rcsidts  from  tlio  <lcwm}>o- 
silion  of  liydrosulphurctted  cuianatious.  The 
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hjdrogcn  io  these  cases  oorabiDos  with  the 
oxTgen,  leaving  the  other  element  free.  He 
recommends  that  persons  seeking  to  make  arti- 
tirial  <lUmonds,  should  imitate  the  processes 
followed  by  nature,  which  ho  supposes  to  bo 
as  follows:  Submit  a very  slow  current  of 
marsh  gas  or  a hydrocarbon  vapor  accom- 
panied by  the  vapor  of  water  to  a very  mild 
oxidizing  action  in  a mass  of  sand  containing 
traces  of  pntreseible  matter— flour,  for  example. 
Ihe  author  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  this 
process  is  now  going  on  in  nature,  and  sug- 
gests that  perhaps  diamond  dust  could  l>e  found, 
if  one  w'ould  but  search  for  it,  in  the  black 
earth  that  surrounds  the  gos-pipcs  where  they 
leak  under  our  streets. 

Sulphide  of  carbon  has  been  a favorite  sub- 
ject for  ex|>eriments  with  persons  who  believe 
It  po^ible  to  make  artificial  diamonds.  M. 
Lioonet,  in  a note  to  the  French  Academy, 
claims  to  have  actually  crystaUized  tlie  carbon 
oat  of  that  compound.  Ho  takes  a sheet  of 
platiouio  foil  an<l  a sheet  of  tin  foil  of  rather 
smaller  dimensions,  and  rolls  them  togotlier 
loosely.  The  roll  so  made  ho  places  in  a bath 
of  sulphide  of  carbon.  A feeble  electric  cur- 
rent Is  tlien  sot  up,  the  sulphide  of  carbon  is 
decomposed,  the  sulphur  cotnbining  witli  tlio 
tin,  aod  the  carbon  crystallizing  and  falling 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessels.  The  Chemiml 
adds  the  comment,  that  lime  Ls,  of  course, 
required  to  obtain  large  crystals  I 

Ammonium  Amalgam. — ^The  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science^  vol.  xlii.,  No.  124,  contains  an 
account  of  experiments  made  by  F.  8.  Pfeil 
and  Henry  Lelfman  to  determine  the  deport- 
ment of  tho  substitution  of  ammoniums  witli 
sodium  amalgam.  A saturated  solution  of 
chloride  of  trimethyl-ammoniiim  was  treattsl 
with  tlie  sodinm  amalgam,  and  a scries  of 
phenomena  followe<l  exactly  identical  witli 
those  which  occur  in  the  preparation  of  the 
ammonium  amalgam.  Tho  swelling  rapidly 
subjiidc*<!,  hydrogen  gas  being  given  off,  and 
the  liquid  was  found  to  contain  trimethylmninc. 
Saturated  solutions  of  the  chlorohydrales  of 
aniline,  conine,  morphine,  and  quinine,  and  of 
the  acetate  of  rosaniline,  when  tri?ated  with 
sodium  amalgam,  gave  rise  to  copious  cvolntion 
of  hydrogen  gas  without  turgesccncc.  These 
experiments  (in  addition  to  those  recorded  by 
I>r.  C.  Wetherell)  seem  to  imlicato  timt  tho 
physical  phenomena  of  the  ammonium  aiiinlgam 
drp^nd  entirely  upon  the  retention  of  gjis-biib- 
bles  and  also  that  those  ammonias,  which  in 
the  free  state  are,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
either  liqnid  or  solid,  produce  no  amalgam.  It 
may  bo  mentioned  that  a solution  of  cldoride 
of  ammonium  in  pure  glyceriuo  gives  ri.se  to  an 
amalgam,  but  the  turgescence  is  much  interfcrtHl 
with  by  the  viscosity  of  tho  solvent;  ami  also 
that  sodium  amalgam  when  placed  upon  a crys- 
tal of  chloride  of  ammonium  produces  no  reac- 
tion until  moisteoe<l  witli  a drop  of  water. 

Sj>ontanecu$  Ignition. — A correspondent  of 
the  Chemical  Ke\tt  attempts  to  explain  the 


origin  of  fires  which  occur  on  the  promises  of 
those  who  make  or  deal  in  fireworks.  He  re- 
marks that  mixtures  of  the  three  ingredients — 
nitrate  of  strontia  (or  baryta),  sulphur,  and 
clilorate  of  potash,  if  made  up  at  once  from 
freshly  and  strongly  desiccated  materials,  are 
certain  to  take  fire  spontaneonsly  within  a few 
hours,  especially  if  plncc<l  In  a rather  dump 
situation.  The  action  lK*gin«  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  an  orange-colored  gas ; afterw’ard  n 
liquefaction  Is  set  up  at  several  points  in  tlio 
mass ; a hissing  noise  and  a more  rapid  dison- 
gngeincnt  of  gas  c<unes  on,  and  the  composi- 
tion takes  fire.  Tho  addition  of  a small  pro- 
jiortion  of  sulphnret  of  antimony  at  once  pre- 
vents the  occurrence  of  these  phenomena ; but, 
if  tho  compounds,  being  damp,  are  placed  too 
near  tho  fire  to  dry  them,  sjKmtaneous  combus- 
tion will  ensue,  even  though  antimony  l>e  one 
of  the  ingredients.  Compositions,  to  jiroduce 
a purple  finmc,  if  made  with  black  oxide  of 
copper,  are  almost  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  take 
fire  of  themselves,  at  uncertain  pcrio<ls,  whellicr 
kept  in  a damp  or  dry  place.  Tho  carbonate 
should  be  use<l  in  preference. 

Keic  Aniline  Colore, — M.  Paraf  describes  a 
new  method  of  making  aniline  black,  ns  follows ; 
He  prepares  liydrofiuosilicic  acid  by  <lecom- 
posing  a mixture  of  fluor  spar  and  sand  with 
sulphnric  add.  In  an  aqueous  solution  of  re- 
sulting add  of  tlie  gravity  8®  Be.,  he  dissolves 
hydrtK'hlornte  of  aniline,  and  .sudi  a solution, 
properly  thickened  and  printed  on  a tissue,  pre- 
pared with  chlorate  of  pota.sh,  gives  a black  in 
the  fixing.  If  tho  chlorate  of  potash  is  com- 
bined with  tho  above,  tho  cloth  needs  no  spe- 
cial preparation.  In  fixing  at  32*  or  35®  C.,  tlio 
following  changes  take  place:  Tho  hydrofluo- 
silicic  acid  dccoinposos  tlio  chlorate  of  potash 
and  fonns  fluosilicato  of  potash,  setting  free 
cidoric  acid.  A part  of  tlio  chloric  acid  acting 
on  the  liydrochloric  add  of  tho  hydrochlorato 
of  aniline,  produces  a mixture  of  free  chlorine 
and  some  intermediate  oxygen  adds  of  chlorine, 
which,  acting  in  concert  with  the  other  portion 
of  tho  chloric  acid  on  tho  aniline  of  the  hydro- 
chlorate,  produces  tho  black.  The  black  obtained 
in  this  way  may  be  associated  with  any  sort  of 
madder  color,  and  in  the  subscnpient  j^rocesscs 
may  be  treated  exactly  like  a logwoo<l  black. 

Mr.  Jacobson  announces  the  following  meth- 
od of  obtaining  an  orange-c«»lored  dye  from  ani- 
line. Red  aniline  is  made  in  the  usual  way  by 
the  action  of  nitrate  of  mercury  on  aniline,  and 
the  residue  U purified  by  boiling  the  resinous 
deposit  and  crystallizing  the  solution.  Tho 
mother  liquor  of  the  crystals  contains  a largo 
jiroportion  of  orange  dye,  which  Is  Isolated  by 
means  of  common  salt,  which  precipitates  tho 
other  colors  and  leaves  tho  orange  in  solntion. 
It  is  alterwanl  extracted  by  alcohol.  It  is  a 
golden  orange,  readily  dyeing  silk  and  wool. 

The  I>eUction  of  ChlorinCy  Bromine^  and 
Mine,  liy  meam  of  the  SjHrtroeco/ye. — A.  Mits- 
cherlich  {Pogg.  AnnnUn.  exxv.,  628;  Am. 
Jour,  of  SekneCy  vol.  xli.,  No.  121)  has  sue- 
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ceeded  in  applying  tbe  spectroscope  to  the  de- 
tection of  cxtrenioly  minute  quantities  of  chlo- 
rine, bromine,  and  iodine,  and  has  tlins  mate- 
rially extended  the  use  of  the  instrument.  The 
dry  solid  substance  to  be  examined  is  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  oxide  of  eop|)cr.  The 
mixture  is  then  brought  into  the  bulb  of  a glass 
tube,  connected  at  one  end  with  an  apparatus 
for  generating  hydrogen,  while  the  other  end, 
near  the  bulb,  is  open.  Hydrogen  is  then  passed 
into  the  tube,  and  Kindled,  al’ter  which  the  bulb, 
with  the  euhstanco,  is  heated  slowly.  In  this 
manner  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  chlorine, 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  bromine,  and  one 
per  cent,  of  iodine  may  be  detected.  The  au- 
thor mentions  additional  prooe^es  for  the  de- 
tection of  very  minute  quantities  of  iodine  and 
bromine,  and  claim.s  that  the  presence  of  one 
ten-millionth  of  either  can  bo  ascertained  by 
the  use  of  the  spectroscope,  but  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  making  satisfactory  quantitative  deter- 
minations. In  conclusion,  he  sUtes  his  convic- 
tion, based  upon  sjMjctroscopic  investigations, 
that  iodine  and  nearly  all  the  other  metalloids 
are  compound  bodies. 

Limt  CrucihUi  for  Great  Heats. — David 
Forbes,  F.  U.  S.,  communicates  to  the  Chemi- 
eal  Heits  his  mode  of  preparing  lime  crucibles 
to  withstand  great  heats.  Ho  takes  a clay  cru- 
cible of  somewhat  larger  capacity  than  the  do- 
sired  lime  one,  and  fills  it  with  common  lamp- 
black, compressing  the  same  by  stamping  it 
well  down.  The  centre  is  then  cut  out  with  a 
knife  until  a niere  shell  or  lining  of  lamp-black 
i.H  left  firmly  adliering  to  the  sides  of  the  cruci- 
ble, and  about  half  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cnK-iblo;  this  lining 
is  well  rubbed  down  with  a thick  glass  rod 
until  its  surface  takes  a fine  polish,  and  tlio  whole 
cavity  is  then  filled  up  with  powdered  caustic 
lime,  and  pressed  down  as  before;  or  the  lime- 
powder  may  be  at  once  rammed  down  round 
a central  core  of  the  dimensions  of  the  intended 
lime  crucible.  The  lime  lining,  after  heating, 
forms  a strong  and  compact  crucible,  which  is 
prevented  from  acting  npon  the  outer  one  by 
the  interposed  thin  lamp-black  layer,  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  experiment,  generally  tunis  out 
as  solid  and  compact  as  those  ina<lo  in  the 
lathe.  Similar  crucibles  could  j«robably  bo 
made,  lined  with  magnesia  or  alumina,  as  re- 
quired ; and  perhaps  black-lead  crucibles,  lined 
with  powdered  lime,  magnesia,  or  alumina, 
might  be  found  to  answer. 

Worics  ami  Papers  an  Chemical  Subjects. — 
During  the  year  there  were  published  in  this 
country,  A Neve  Chemical  Nomenclature.,  by 
S.  D.  Tillman,  Prof,  of  TechnoL,  Am.  Inst., 
N.  Y. ; Chemical  Tables^  by  Stephen  B.  Sharpies, 
8.  B.,  Cambridge,  Lever  & Francis,  prepared 
under  the  able  snpervision  of  Prof.  Wolcott 
Gibbs.  “The  American  Journal  of  Science,”  for 
the  year,  contained  many  liighly  valuable  papers, 
among  which  may  bo  named  A New  Proeest  of 
EUmentarif  Analysis  for  the  Determination  of 


Carbon,,  Hydrogen^  and  Nitrogen  at  a Single 
Combustion^  by  C.  Gilbert  Wlieclcr  (Jan.);  A 
New  Process  for  the  Determination  of  Sulphur 
in  Organic  Compounds^  by  C.  M.  Warren 
(Jan.);  A New  Process  of  Organic  Elementary 
Analysis  for  Substances  containing  Chlorine, 
by  the  same  (Sept.) ; The  Spectra  and  Composi 
tion  of  the  Elements,  by  Prof.  Gustavus  llia- 
riehs  (Nov.);  Contributions  to  the  Chemistry 
of  the  Mineral  Springs  of  Onomhiga,  N.  Y.,  by 
Oiarles  A.  Gocssman  (Nov.)  At  the  meeting 
of  tlie  National  Acadeiny  of  Sciences  in  Janu- 
ary, Prof.  W.  Gibbs  rc.ad  an  interesting  paper 
on  A New  General  Method  of  Volumetric 
Analysis. 

CHILI,  a republic  in  South  America.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  term  from  18(31  to  1800,  and  re- 
elected for  the  term  from  1866  to  1871,  Jo&e 
Joaquin  Perez.  Tlie  State  Mini.stry  is  com- 
posed as  follows:  Interior  and  Exterior,  Alvaro 
Covarruhias  (1864);  Justice,  Worship,  and  In- 
struction, Fed.  Emiznriz  (I8G4);  Finances 
Alex.  Keyes  (1864);  War  and  Navy,  Col.  J. 
Manuel  linto  (1865).  Revenue  of  the  State  in 
1863,  6, 700, 656  piastres;  and  in  1864,  0,654,912. 
The  expenditure.s  for  1864,  wore  cstimat^  at 
8,070,368  piastres,  but  in  reality  amounted  to 
10,986,358  piastres.  The  Interior  debt  in  1866, 
amounted  to  8,017,673  piastres;  and  the  Ex- 
terior debt  to  £2,152,200.  Tlie  army  is  com- 
poscMl  of  the  troops  levied  by  conscription 
(3,250  men  at  the  close  of  March,  1805)  ; and  of 
the  national  guards,  the  mirnbcr  of  whom,  ac- 
cording to  an  officiid  document,  amounted  in 
1861  to  29,693  men,  and  at  the  close  of  1865,  to 
35,600  men.  The  fleet,  in  1863,  consisted  of 
four  war  vessels,  armed  with  27  guns,  to  which 
must  bo  added  the  gunboat  Covadonga,  having 
three  guns,  captured  from  the  Spaniards  in  1865, 
aud  tile  steamer  Antonio  Varaz,  armed  in  De- 
cember, 1865,  with  four  150-pouuders.  Die 
value  of  inqiorts,  in  1864,  amounted  to  18,867,- 
866  piastres  (from  the  United  States,  1,698,- 
219;  Great  Britain  and  Colonies,  8,201,638; 
France  and  Colonics,  3,946,769);  an  d that  of  the 
exports,  to  27,242,^53  piastres.  The  number 
of  vessels  entering  Chilian  ports,  in  1664,  was 
2,830,  together  of  1,011,702  tons.  A new  census 
of  Chili  was  taken  in  April,  1866,  according  to 
which  tbe  area  of  Chili  is  132,609  square  milc-s; 
the  i>0]m]atioD  (inclusive  of  Araucauia,  Patago- 
nia, and  Terra  del  Fuego)  is  2,084,045  ; the  for- 
eigners resident  in  the  country  numbered  23,- 
220;  832  of  the  inhabitants  are  from  100  to  140 
years  of  ago,  and  9,035  arc  physically  or  men- 
tally helpless. 

The  Spaniards,  at  the  hemnning  of  the  year, 
were  only  keeping  up  the  blockade  of  the  two 
ports  of  Valparaiso  and  Caldera,  and  in  the 
course  of  January  abandoned  also  Caldera,  Pre- 
vious to  leaving  tbe  latter  port  they  dispatched 
to  Spain  two  or  three  of  their  prizes  laden  with 
ore,  etc.,  and  destroyed  the  rest  (eight  vessels), 
after  stripping  them.  The  commaudcr-iii-chief 
of  the  Spanish  squadron  issued  a decree  declar- 
ing all  Chilian  coal  contraband  of  war,  even 
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under  protection  of  neutral  until  such  time 
his  Ciorernment  might  otherwise  direct. 

In  180G  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  Ohili 
and  Peni  against  Spain,  which  had  been  con- 
clude«l  in  December,  1865  ($ee  Anncal  Ctclo- 
P.RDIA  for  1865),  was  formally  proclaimed  in 
January,  1866,  and  was  immedi.ately  followed 
bv  a declaration  of  war  against  Peru.  Tiio 
squadrons  of  the  two  n*publics  united  in  the  vi- 
einity  of  the  island  of  Cliiloo.  On  February  7th 
an  erigageinent  took  place  in  the  port  San  Carlos 
or  Ancad,  near  the  north  end  of  the  Island  of 
Chiloe,  where  the  allic<l  s<]tiadroQs  (the  Merri- 
mack, Union,  America,  niul  Coradonga)  had 
anchored  between  tlio  Spanish  vessels  Villa  do 
Madrid  and  IJlanca,  w’hich  had  been  in  search 
of  the  allied  squadron,  and  the  shore  batteries. 
After  two  hours’  firing,  the  Spaniarxls,  finding 
it  impossible  to  silence  the  batteries,  withdrew, 
and  after  remaining  a day  or  two  more  in  tfio 
vicinity,  returned  to  Valparaiso.  No  serious 
damage  was  sutfered  on  either  side. 

The  Spanish  fleet,  collected  at  Valparaiso,  re- 
maine<l  inactive  until  the  close  of  March,  when 
the  most  notable  event  in  the  Spanish-Cbilian 
war,  the  bora  bailment  of  Valparaiso,  took 
place.  On  March  ICtli  the  Chilian Governraent 
K*oe<i  an  order  forl)i(ldlng  any  vessel  which 
communicated  until  the  Sjianish  fleet  from  en- 
tering a port  of  Chili ; but  there  were  no  efforts 
made  to  fortify  any  town  on  the  coast,  nor  any 
other  preparations  commenced  for  resisting  the 
enemy.  During  this  lull  the  American  Minister, 
General  Kilpatrick,  an<l  Commodore  Rodgers, 
commanding  the  squadron  in  the  absence  of 
Admiral  Pearson  at  Sun  Francisco,  were  occu- 
piivl  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  about  negotiations 
liciwceu  the  two  belligerents  for  an  amicable 
adjiLstmcnt  of  the  difficulties.  Varions  plans 
were  suggested  to  the  Chilian  Government  and 
to  Admiral  Nnfloz  for  a settlement,  none  of 
which  were  accepted  by  cither  party ; the  former 
demanding  an  unconditional  abandonment  of 
the  w.ar  by  Spain,  and  the  latter  refusing  to  de- 
part from  his  plan  of  hostile  operations.  Tlio 
interviews  between  Commodore  Rodgers  and 
Admiral  Xnfiez  convinced  the  commodore  that 
the  admiral  would  sooner  or  later  btimbard  the 
city ; and,  consciousof  the  terrible  consequences 
which  would  result  to  human  life  os  well  as  to 
Araeric.in  property  from  such  an  act,  he  again 
vidted  Santiago  on  tlio  19th,  and  proi)o«e<l  to 
the  ChilLin  Government  that  the  two  belliger- 
ents fire  a mutual  salute  and  once  more  attempt 
to  settle  the  matter  in  a friendly  way.  This 
was  rejected  by  Mr.  (’ovamibias,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  AlTairs;  and  on  the  20th  General 
Kilp  itrick  and  the  commodore  returned  to  Val- 
paraiso, to  learn,  if  pos.sible,  the  ultimatum  of 
the  Spanish  mlmiral.  As  tlio  other  members 
of  the  diplomatio  corps  remained  entirely  in- 
Htive,  and  an  official  announcement  of  a l>om- 
liardment  was  daily  eipecteil,  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  detennined  to  make 
another  etfort  to  avert,  if  possible,  tlie  bombanl- 
ment.  To  that  end  General  Kilpatrick  and  Com- 


modore Rodgers  visited,  on  March  21st,  the 
Nutnancia,  Admiral  Nufiez's  flagship.  The  lat- 
ter consented  to  visit,  on  March  2fid,  the  Amer- 
ican flagship,  Vanderbilt,  and  to  have  a full 
discn&?iou  of  the  questions  between  Spain  and 
Chili.  At  this  visit  Admiral  NuAez  state<l  that 
the  terms  upon  which  peace  must  be  made, 
were  dictated  by  his  Government,  and  were  in 
substance  ns  follows: 

1.  The  ChiliaD  Goveroment  to  pass  a note  to  Ad- 
miral XuAcz,  Mating  that  Chili  hud  no  iDtention  or 
wish  to  insult  8paln  in  the  actions  complained  of, 
and  that  the  treaty  between  C'hili  and  Spam  had  not 
been  broken,  but  only  inlemipted,  by  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  C'hili  should  also  deliver  up  the  Covo- 
donga,  her  armament,  crew,  and  oAicers. 

2.  In  return  for  this,  Spain  would  give  a note  to 
Chili  that  she  did  not  desire  to  humiliate  Chili,  or  to 
80120  any  of  her  territory,  but  that  she  had  great  re- 
spect for  the  independence  of  the  South  American 
republics.  She  would  also  give  up  in  exchange  for 
the  C'oradonga  and  the  Spanish  prisoners  all  the 
prizes  (twelve  in  numbci)  captured  in  the  Chilian 
waters,  together  with  all  Chilian  prisoners. 

8.  A reciprocal  salute  of  twenty-one  g^uns  to  be 
fired,  Cbili  firing  the  first  gun  from  one  of  her  for- 
tresses, and  some  vessels  of  the  Spanish  fleet  reply- 
ing gun  for  gun.  After  these  preliminaries  Admiral 
Nuficz  would  proceed  to  Santiago,  in  the  capacity  6f 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  for 
the  purpose  of  consummating  the  new  treaty  of  peace. 

After  making  these  propositions  known  to 
General  Kilpatrick  and  Commodore  Rodgers, 
Admiral  Xufiez  stated  that  ho  woidd  wait  for  .a 
reply  from  the  Chilian  Government  until  eight 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  at  which 
time,  if  tiiero  was  no  answer,  ho  should  com- 
mence more  stringent  measures.  General  Kil- 
patrick returned  to  Santiago  on  the  24th,  and 
ne.xt  morning  informed  Mr.  Covnrrubias  of  the 
result  of  the  interview  with  the  Spanish  ad- 
miral. llio  Chilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs, 
after  listening  to  the  terms  proposed,  stated  that 
they  could  not  lie  accepted,  and  that  all  similar 
propositions  must  be  rejected.  Tlicre  wore  nu- 
merous reasons  given  for  declining  the  proffered 
terms,  the  principal  ones  of  wliich  were  that 
Chili  could  accept  no  peace  while  her  sister 
republics,  her  allies,  were  threateiKnl,  nor  could 
she  exchange  the  Covadonga,  a prize  won  in 
fair  and  open  battle  on  the  seas  for  any  num- 
ber of  merchant  vessels  jiicked  up  by  the  Sjmn- 
iords  in  undefendo<l  porte. 

Commodore  Do  Courcy,  of  the  English  squad- 
ron, lia^ing  visited  Santiago  for  the  purjiose  of 
consulting  with  the  British  minister  concern- 
ing the  best  plan  for  averting  tlie  threatened 
destruction  of  Valparaiso,  an  informal  meeting 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  was  held  at  the  English 
hotel,  and  it  was  finally  dceide<l  that  the  foreign 
ministers  would  proce^  in  a body  to  Valparaiso 
and,  if  possible,  save  the  city.  On  Jfarch  27th 
General  Kilpatrick  visited  the  Nmnaiicia,  and 
informed  Admiral  XuAez  that  the  Chilian  Gov- 
cnirnont  had  declined  to  accept  llie  terms  men- 
tioned by  him  ns  the  basis  of  peace.  The  ad- 
miral merely  remarked  that  he  must  carry  out 
his  instructions,  and  delivered  to  the  general 
the  following  manifesto : 
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TIkado's  or  nxK  CArnoLio  Majmtt  w thi  pAcrnc, 
Jfini/tsto  to  t.W  IHphmatie  Corps  refiJent  in 
S^nii'dijo The  memorandum  addro&Acd  by  bis  late 
eiccllencr.  General  Parejo,  to  the  gorerntnents  of 
the  Spanish  American  republics,  on  the  21lh  of  last 
September,  and  the  circulars  of  later  date  of  bis  ex- 
oelleucy  Don  Manuel  Bermudex  de  Castro,  Minister 
of  State,  must  bore  well  informed  the  corps  of  which 
jonr  excellency  is  the  worthy  head,  of  the  causes  of 
the  war  between  Spain  and  Chili,  and  doubtless 
must  also  have  made  manifest  to  it  that  the  nature  of 
those  causes  left  open  to  Spain  no  other  road  ^amends 
for  the  offences  which  constitnte<l,  and  still  consti* 
tute,  these  very  causes,  haring  been  refused  by  ChilD 
than  that  of  appealing  to  the  ultimate  recourse  of 
gorernmenU  to  obtain  them. 

While  tbo  dire  necessity  still  existed,  the  Oorem- 
ment  of  .Spain  and  its  representatires  in  these  waters 
carried  awar,  it  may  be  said,  by  the  proverbial  gen- 
erosity of  tfie  Spanish  nation — a generosity  natural 
in  a people  which  feels  itself  noble  and  great^— desired 
to  employ  their  means  of  coercion  with  all  possible 
lenity,  in  the  belief  that  the  superabundant  strength 
of  these  means,  and  the  generosity  with  which  they 
wore  emploved.  being  appreciated  at  once  and  the 
same  time  6y  Chili,  the  amends  which  most  justly 
ahe  has  owcil  and  owes  to  8|)uin  would  be  obtained 
— a justice  ostensibly  rccognucd  by  two  of  the  first 

Sowers  of  Europe  from  the  moment  in  which,  in  or- 
cr  to  put  in  practice  their  good  offices,  they  agreed 
with  Spain  upon  certain  conditions  which  demon- 
strate without  any  room  for  doubt  whatercr  that 
justice;  and  according  to  which  an  end  might  bo 

Eut  to  the  conflict  decorously  for  both  parties.  Tlio 
lockado  of  Chili  was  established  and  carried  on 
with  so  much  generosity  that  neither  neutrals  nor 
enemies  of  Spam  can  ever  fail  to  rccogiurc  that  it 
Was  impossible  to  keen  it  in  stricter  limits  within 
those  imposed  by  the  laws  of  war.  There  cannot, 
perhaps,  lie  found  within  the  annals  of  war  up  to 
the  present  date  amonecivilUed  notions  grcaterlonity 
or  more  tolerance,  rerhaps,  also,  this  luuitv  and 
this  tolerance  may  hare  given  ri.se  to  the  belief  in 
the  mind  of  an  enemy,  which  is  so  unfortunate  as 
not  to  comprehend  tnem,  that  she  may  with  im- 
unity  refu.se  that  which  lustico  demanded  and  stilt 
emands  of  her.  If  this  be  the  case,  us  every  thing 
induces  us  to  believe,  Spain  Avill  appear  on  this 
occasion  acting  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of 
her  chumetor : history  will  ever  say  that  ^ic  com- 
mitted upon  tuis  occasion  the  error  which  elevates 
more  than  any  thing  else  a country*  in  the  lucscnco 
of  civilized  nations. 

And  that  this  opinion  of  Uic  manner  in  which  the 
blockade  has  been  practised,  and  is  being  practised, 
is  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  tnith,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  ministers 
and  agents  of  neutral  nations  in  thus  recognizing  it. 
But  it  was  not  sufficient  for  Spain,  a.ssisted  us  she 
was  and  is  by  justice  and  by  force  to  sustain  it,  to 
carpr  her  moderation  even  to  the  most  extreme 
limit.*.  Erom  the  moment  in  which  they  were  pre- 
sented by  France  and  England  she  accepted  the  good 
offices  wliich  both  nobly  tendered  her,  to  terminate 
the  conflict  in  such  a manner  as  might  leave  un- 
sullied the  honor  of  the  two  cnnntries,  which  could 
only  be  engaged  in  war  by  a blindness  like  that  of 
{.'hiii,  punishable  by  the  law  of  nation*.  Prior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  and  after  their  commence' 
meut,  there  is  not  a single  act  which  docs  not  fully 
demonstrate  the  disinterestedness  of  the  conduct  of 
Fpain,  and  her  constant  desire  to  reestablish  peace. 
Evidences  as  respectable  as  irrefutable  thereof  are 
— in  America  that  which  the  United  States  can  give  ; 
in  Europe,  that  which  can  also  be  given  by  the  other 
two  nations  cited. 

With  such  antecedents  it  is  impo.ssible  for  Spain 
to  carry  further  lier  forbearance.  Countries  wliich 
have  a consciousness  of  the  justness  of  their  cause, 
and  of  their  power  to  sustain  it,  may  sacrifice  upon 


the  altar  of  that  moderation,  which  both  things  in* 
pose  upon  them,  their  legitimate  desire  of  obuiuiujj 
at  once,  by  tbeir  own  bunds,  the  amends  which  un- 
justly are  denied  them:  but  they  cannot,  by  tor 
means,  pass  the  limit  beyond  w'hich  their  poww 
would  be  wounded,  and  a'prestige  sullied,  which  s 
history,  each  one  of  whose  pages  relates  a glory,  has 
secured  for  them,  Spain  has  arrived  at  that  liaiii, 
and  it  is  necessary,  indispensable  for  her,  conse- 
quently, to  break  definitely  with  tlie  Goremroent 
which  comprehends  so  badly  the  duties  which  civil- 
ization imposes  upon  it.  in  its  relotions  with  oileri; 
which  interprets  so  illy  those  which  that  i^e 
cirilization  prc.scribcs  to  every  country  in  iu  in- 
ternal government,  since  it  docs  not'  bcMtate  to 
cause  Chili  to  suffer  the  evils  of  a war  unjui^t  .on  her 
part;  with  a government  in  fact  which  fails  to  rec- 
ognize that  which  the  dignity  of  others  clairru. 
Afluirs  being  in  this  situation,  ^nuin  has  done  vhii 
honor  indicated : she  notified  ner  vessels  in  the 
Pacific  to  seek  their  allied  enemies,  and  this  instruc- 
tion has  been  complied  with,  two  of  them  havinj 
compromised  themselves,  nautically  speaking,  in  re- 
gions thickly  strewn  with  all  sorts  of  difficulties, 
even  greater  through  the  uncertainly  of  their  »toA- 
tion ; passing  where  others  of  their  size  had  never 
posseu,  up  to  the  extreme  point  of  nautical  teraenty. 
to  place  tncniscives  in  the  view  of  their  enemies «h*o, 
situated  in  a point  perfectly  well  chosen,  and  with 
obstacles  which  prevented  touching  them,  oulr  re- 
ceived such  injury  as,  although  considerablo,  could  be 
caused  by  a fire  at  long  range.  But  yet  ncithertbew 
difficulties,  or  yet  to  s]>eak  better,  these  couiinoed 
danger*  of  the  locality^  nor  the  very  frequent  fogs 
which  it  may  be  said  daily  covered  them,  iutimidaW 
us;  and  another  new  expedition  went  iu  search 
of  the  enemy,  who,  not  thinking  himself  sufficiemly 
safe  in  the  position  ho  bad  occupied,  had  sooght 
salvation  in  the  numerous  and  narrow  siDUCHiticA, 
which  formed  not  only  an  impassable  bulwark  for 
him  who  hid  behind  them,  but  also  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  attack  him  with  the  class  of  vessels  com- 
po.«»ing  the  Spanish  s«iuadpon  in  these  seas. 

Consequently  the  impossibility  of  getting  within 

Eihot  of  vessels  which  sheltered  themsclrM  be- 
thc  impassable  local  barriers,  and  the  per- 
sistence of  Chili  in  refusing  the  amends  juAlly 
manded  of  her,  imposed  upon  Spain  the  pabful  but 
unavoidable  duty  of  making  her  to  feel  all  the  weight 
of  rigor  to  which  that  country  exposes  itself  which 
absolutely  refuses  to  recognize  the  duties  imposed 
upon  the  civilized  communities  of  the  world;  and 
in  this  view,  and  for  reasons  of  war,  the  canonn  nf 
the  Spanish  squadron  will  bombard  the  city  of  Vi!- 
paraisf>,  nnd  any  other  which  they  tliink  proper;  an 
act  of  hostility  which,  although’  terrible,  is  legiti- 
matized by  the  irrefutable  reasons  alreadv  eoutaer- 
ated;  a legitimacy  which  will  place  upon  the  Gov- 
emmont  oflhe  republic  all  the  responsibility  of  the 
damage  which  may  be  caused  to  neutral  ioterwri ; for 
the  placing  of  which  in  this  p<»rt  in  safi-ty,  fourdsvz 
are  granted,  at  the  expiration  of  which’  said  bom- 
bardment will  take  place. 

On  board  of  the  frigate  Numancia,  in  tlie  boy  cd 
Valparaiso,  March  27,  lb6ti. 

C-  MENDEZ  NUSEZ. 

On  the  same  dny  the  admiral  oflicialiy  in* 
foruted  the  commandant  of  Val])ftrai.so  that  he 
Tvould  open  6ro  upon  the  city  on  March  81sh 
and  requested  the  commandant  to  order  that 
the  hospitals  and  otlier  Iniildings  dctlicated  to 
charitable  purposes  should  have  some  flag  or 
signal  that  might  distingtiish  thorn,  so  a>  to 
prevent  them  from  sufl’ering  the  rigors  of  war. 

The  foreign  residents  held  a public  meeting, 
and  implon^d  tlie  representatives  of  tlieir  goT- 
eruments  for  protectiou.  On  March  28th  God* 
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eral  Kilpatrick  invited  the  English,  French, 
l*rutfian,  and  Italian  ministers  to  meet  at  his 
rooms,  stating  in  liis  communication:  “To 
prevent  the  consummation  of  an  act  so  cruel 
and  inhuman ; to  prevent  the  total  destruction 
of  a city  composed  almost  entirely  of  Europeans 
nnd  Americans — a city  which  is  to-day  totally 
defcuceless,  ond  that  througii  the  advice  of 
foreign  representatives — I feel  it  my  duty  to 
call  upon  you  to  assist  mo.  Of  the  present  diffi- 
culties bitween  Chili  and  Spain  we,  of  course, 
have  nothing  to  say;  but  as  the  representa- 
tives of  enlightened  nationalities  we  have  much 
to  say  why  a helpless  city,  not  tlie  property  of 
either  of  the  belligerents,  should  not  l>c  laid  in 
a^^hes  thousands  of  helpless  women  nnd  children 
driven  from  their  hon»es  to  die  amid  l!jo  desert 
hill?*,  and  why  civilization  upon  this  coast  should 
not  be  set  back  to  an  indefinite  iKTiisl.’* 

llie  Prussian  minister  and  tlie  consul-gen- 
eral of  Italy  wore  in  favor  of  energetic  action, 
bnt  the  English  and  French  ministers  declared 
themselves  op[>osed  to  the  use  of  force,  and 
failed  to  attend  the  meeting  to  wdiich  they  had 
been  invited.  Hie  efforts  for  bringing  about  a 
coinbine<l  resistance  having  fitiUsl,  General 
Kilpatrick  aildressc<l,  for  himself  alone,  u pro- 
test, in  which,  after  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  the  note  of  Nuflez  of  Marcii  27th,  nnd  re- 
capitulating tlie  arguments  used  by  Nuficz  to 
justify  the  bombardment,  ho  says: 

These  reasons  fail  to  satisfy  the  undersigned,  os 
they  win  fail  to  satisfy  cirilizcd  nations,  that  his 
excellency  the  Spanish  admiral  is  justified  in  re- 
sorting to  a sj>ecics  of  warfare  which  he  himself 
most  Imly  onalifies  as  terrible,  in  order  to  punish 
an  enemy  wliom  be  has  thus  fur  failed  to  punish  by 
legidmate  modes  of  warfare.  While  belligerent 
rights  permit  a recourse  to  extreme  ineasarcs  fur 
the  carrying  out  of  legitimate  military  ojicrattons, 
they  do  nut  include  the  wanton  destruction  of  pri- 
vate property  where  no  result  advantageous  to  the 
lawful  ends  of  the  war  can  be  attaincrl.  Interna- 
tional Isw  expressly  exempts  from  destruction 
purely  commercial  communities  such  as  Valparaiso, 
on<l  the  undersigned  would  beg  his  excellency  to 
consider  most  earnestly  the  immense  loss  to  neutral 
residents,  and  the  impossibility  of  removing,  within 
the  brief  term  allotted  to  them,  their  household 
goods,  chattels,  and  merchandise.  If,  however,  his 
excellency  persists  in  his  intention  to  bombard  the 
port  of  Valpaniiso.  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remon- 
atraneos  contained  herein,  it  only  remains  for  the 
oodersigned  to  reiterate  in  the  clearest  manner,  in 
the  name  of  his  government,  his  most  solemn  pro- 
test against  (be  act,  os  unusual,  unnecessary,  and  in 
contravention  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  civilized 
nations,  reserving  to  bis  government  the  right  to 
take  sneh  action  as  it  may  deem  proper  in  tho 
premise*. 

Ituriiig  tho  forcnoc*n  of  the  28th  the  foreign 
coDinln  in  V^alporaiso,  with  the  exception  of 
the  EnglUh  and  French,  waited  in  a body  on 
General  Kilfiatrick,  and  formally  thanked  him 
for  his  efforts  and  tliose  of  Comraodoro  Rodgers 
to  bring  about  a peaceful  aeftastment  of  tbo 
difficulties  between  Spain  and  Chili.  Several 
delegations  of  English  and  other  foreign  resi- 
dents also  called  for  the  same  purpose,  but  no 
farther  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  tbo  bom- 


bardment, nnd  all  the  transportation  that  oould 
be  brought  into  use  was  employe<l  in  removing 
the  inhabitants  and  property.  An  energetic 
protest  against  bombardment  was  also  signed 
(March  27th)  by  the  consuls  of  Portugal, 
Prussia,  I>enmark,  United  States,  Hanover, 
Austria,  Bremen,  Oldenhurg,  Switzerland,  Co- 
lombia, Brazil,  Italy.  Holland,  Ouateniala,  Sw*e- 
don  and  Nonvay,  llamburg.  Snn  Salvador,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  which  they  say : 

Intcmational  law  doe*  not  permit  (ho  bombard- 
ment of  undefended  place*  and  tho  doKtruction  of 
ports  like  this.  It  i*  condemned  in  itaclf,  but  in  thi* 
particular  case  it  will  bo  more  so,  ainco  Spain  on  all 
occaaion*  bas  sulemnly  declared  in  the  present  war 
that  *he  will  always  respect  neutral  property,  and 
will  endeavor  to  avoid  injuries  and  damages  of  the 
war  to  neutrals.  Under  the  shield  of  this  promise 
tho  foreigners  resident  in  this  citrhave  continue<i 
in  their  peaceful  avocations,  confident  that  Spain 
would  faithfullv  comply  with  such  solemn  pleage?. 
The  port  of  Valparaiso,  your  excellency  wolf  knows, 
represents  throughout  its  entire  extent  valuable 
neutral  interests,  and  its  destruction  would  fall 
almost  exclusively  upon  subjects  of  powers  friendly 
to  Spain,  while  the  country  itself  will  scarcely  feel 
the  effects  of  so  violent  an  act.  Tho  bombanfment 
of  Valparaiso  may  be  rutber  considered  as  an  act  of 
hostility  against  neutral  rcsidcDta,  since  its  effects 
will  be  felt  by  them  alone. 

History  will  certainly  not  present  in  its  annals 
any  event  which  can  rival  in  horror  the  picture 
which  win  be  presented  by  the  bombardment  of  this 
city.  It  will  be  an  act  of  vengeance  so  terrible  that 
the  civilized  world  will  shudder  with  horror  in  con- 
templating it,  and  the  reprobation  of  the  entire 
world  will  fall  upon  the  power  wliich  may  have  car- 
ried it  out.  The  burning  and  destruction  of  Valpa- 
raiso will  be  the  certain  ruin  and  destruction  of  a 
flourishing  city;  but  be  vour  excellency  well-pcr- 
sun<led  that  it  will  also  be  an  eternal  blot  upon 
Spain.  Valparaiso  will  rise  from  her  ashes,  hut 
never  will  the  stain  be  wiped  away  which  sullies  the 
flag  of  Spain,  if  your  excellency  persists  in  carrying 
out  so  cruel  an  attempt.  Jf,  notwithstanding  all, 
your  excellency  carries  it  out,  we  shall  find  oar- 
selves  under  the  incvilnhle  nceessitv  of  protesting 
in  tho  most  solemn  manner,  as  in  effect  wc  do  now 
prr>test,  oguinst  sucli  a proceeding,  as  against  the 
interests  of  our  constituents,  reserving  to  our  gov- 
ernments the  right  to  reclaim  from  the  government 
of  her  catholic  majesty  the  enormous  injuries  which 
their  citizens  will  suffer.  We  protest,  in  the  face  of 
the  civilized  world,  against  the  consumnmtion  of  an 
act  which  is  in  contradiction  of  the  civilization  of  the 
ago. 

The  consuls  of  Engl.nnd,  Franco,  and  the 
Argentine  Rcpnblie,  united  in  another  jirotest 
to  Admiral  Niifioz,  reiterating  tlie  sentiments 
expressed  in  tI»o  nhovo.  A protest  wjus  also 
scut  by  Mr.  Gomez,  the  mimslor  of  ITimdnnie, 
nnd  by  tho  Poruviun  and  Bolivian  Ministers. 
Tho  consuls  al.so  nddre.ssod  a petition  to  Com- 
modore Rodgers  for  protection,  to  which  tho 
following  repV  given: 

March  29, 1S<>4 

Gbwtlkuxk:  I regret  to  announce  that  I am  not 
oblc  to  comply  with  your  wish  to  impede,  with  the 
forces  under  my  command,  the  project  of  the  Span- 
ish government  to  bombard  Valparaiso.  My  action 
was  premised  in  case  the  other  fereign  nowefs  would 
unite  with  tho  forces  of  the  United  states.  They 
judging  that  it  was  not  within  tho  limits  of  their  in- 
structions to  codperate,  and  as  I never  have  pro- 
posed to  act  alone,  but  always  have  said  that  1 was 
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only  able  to  more  in  union  with  them,  my  armed 
intcirentioD  cnnnot  take  place.  In  thia  unhappy 
juncture  I wish,  believe  me,  to  do  all  in  my  power 
U>  protect  the  interests  of  uciitral.'i,  and  I am  aatiH* 
fica  that  the  Spanish  admiral  will  do  all  In  his  power 
to  spare  innocent  blood  and  the  destruction  of  pri* 
rate  property,  employinj;  solely  the  force  necessary 
to  comply  litWallr  with  his  instructions. 

1 am,  sirs,  ’with  much  respect. 

Your  obt‘<Uent  servant, 

JOHN  KOUl/ERS,  Commodore. 

A Bimihir  answer  was  piren  to  tho  mcinorial 
of  tho  American  i«e»‘chunta  and  residents  of 
Valparaiso. 

On  Alarch  20th  there  appeared  a pr<iclama- 
tion  from  the  President  of  Chili,  exhorting' 
tho  people  to  trust  in  tlio  povernment,  which 
would  not  sipn  any  opreement  dtshonorahlo 
to  tho  rcpublie,  and  to  moderate  their  ju.st 
wrath. 

Tho  Iwmhanlment.  aa  had  been  threatened, 
took  place  on  March  31st,  At  nine  o’clock,  a. 
M.,  the  first  shot  wa.s  firvd  upon  the  city.  It 
proceeded  from  the  Blanca,  and  was  aimed  at 
the  custom  warehouse.  Accompanied  by  tho 
cry  of  “I.onp  live  tho  queen!  ” tho  firinp  soon 
became  peneral.  For  three  and  a mjarter  honrs 
tho  liombardmont  was  continued.  Not  an 
opposing  shot  wa.s  fired  in  defence  of  the  city ; 
not  a liand  was  lifte<I  in  opposition  to  the 
Spanish  stjuadron.  With  the  means  at  their 
command,  it  was  useless  for  the  C’hilians  to 
resist  tho  attack.  Tlie  destruction  of  property 
was  iimnense.  The  warehouses,  containing 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  foreign  merclmn- 
<liso,  were  almost  totally  deinolislie«l.  It  Is 
here  that  tho  bombardment  atrecte<I  foreipnors 
so  pencrally.  AH  the  public  and  many  private 
buildinps  were  completely  ruined.  The  Hotel 
tie  la  Union  was  fired  by  a red-hot  shot,  and  all 
that  portion  of  the  city  in  its  inmitsliuto  vicin- 
ity was  consumed  by  tho  oonfljigration.  To 
complete  tho  entire  destruction  of  the  cus- 
tom warehouses,  a fire  broke  out  about  11:45 
o’clock,  A.  M.,  which  speedily  enveloped  the 
whole  of  them  in  flames.  Nothing  was  spared 
l«y  the  enemy  within  range  of  their  guns. 
Public  property  and  private,  hospitals  and 
churches,  wlmrvcs  one!  their  appurtenances, 
were  each  and  all  made  an  object  of  attack. 
After  firing  between  two  thouiemd  and  tljreo 
thousand  shot  and  shell  point-blank  into  tho 
city,  the  flagship  Nmmincia  gave  tho  signal  to 
withdraw.  TliO  last  shot  was  fired  at  12:30 
o’clock,  p.  M.  The  frigate^  immwliately  got 
under  way  after  the  firing  had  ceased,  and 
proceeded  to  the  aneliorage  from  whence  they 
came  in  tho  morning.  The  foreign  fleets  re- 
sumed their  old  positions,  and  on  the  water 
every  tiling  soon  bore  its  usual  appearance. 
Immediately  after  the  firing  cca'^d,  tl\e  people 
on  the  heights  rushed  into  the  city,  and  strove 
to  check  the  conflagration,  in  which  they  par- 
tially succeeded.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  had  left  the  place, 
the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  com- 
paratively small. 


Commodore  Rodgers,  in  an  official  report  to 
Secretary  Welles,  dated  March  3 let,  gives  the 
following  account  of  his  proposition  to  prevent 
the  bombardment  by  force,  in  case  the  KngUsb 
ehonid  bo  willing  to  join  the  responsibility: 

Sib:  I hare  the  honor  to  announce  that  upon  my 
arrival  In  thU  port  wilh  the  squadron  under  my  corn- 
inand  I called  upon  the  English  admiral,  who  bad  iu- 
fomied  me  that  he  intended  to  prevent  any  sudden 
bombardincnt,  and  would  only  sufl'er  it  after  ample 
notice.  To  this  I made  no  reply,  hut,  having  con- 
sidered the  mutter,  sought  the  occasion  the  next  dav 
to  say  that  I would  join  him  in  preventing  any  sud- 
den borabardment,  and  that  1 would  also  go  as  much 
further  ds  he  chose.  I asaurtxl  him  that  the  Monad- 
nock  could  take  cure  of  the  Numancia;  that,  from 
taigct  experiments  1 had  witneivsod,  I was  absolutely 
certain  that  in  not  less  than  thirty  seconds,  and  not 
more  than  thirty  minutes,  the  )Ionoilnock  herself, 
cntirelv  unassisted,  would  leave  only  the  ma.sthcads 
of  the  Numancia  above  water,  and  that  our  wooden 
vessels,  English  and  American,  could  look  out  for 
the  wooden  vessels  of  the  Spaniards. 

I told  (he  English  admiral  that  bis  commerce  was 
more  extensive  than  ours,  and  more  convenient  to 
the  coast  of  Spain  ; but  aa  he  bad  more  to  sufl'er  iu 
coiiaequence  of  a rupture  with  Spain,  he  had  also 
more  to  preserve  by  interference — that  his  interests 
m t'hili  rose  to  thousands,  while  ours  were  only  hun- 
dred s. 

Tho  Engli.sh  admiral  rmid,  at  first,  that  he  would 
accompany  me,  for  I plainly  declared  that  1 would 
not  take  a step  w ithout  him.  1 said  that  1 had  no  in- 
tention uf  becoming  u cat’s-paw  to  draw  European 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  and  then  hare  the  power  1 
saved  laughing  at  my  singed  paws  while  they  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  my  temerity. 

The  Engli.th  admiral  finally  determined  to  throw 
the  responsibility  upon  the  English  miuisler,  who  did 
not  choose  to  act  in  the  premises.  Engli»h  coopera- 
tion liaving  fmlcd,  no  separate  actiou  on  my  part  w as 
taken,  as  none  had  been  proposed. 

Tlie  losses  sustained  by  the  bombardment 
were  c«Jtimated  as  follows:  public  proiH.rty, 
$432, 5U0;  private  jiroperly,  $450, 50U;  fnmi- 
tore,  $10(MKJ0;  inerehamlise,  $9,200,000 — total, 
$10,183,1100.  Tho  private  jirojierty  wa.s  said  to 
be  divided  as  foHow's  : belonging  to  Chilenosi, 
$352,500;  belonging  to  foreigners,  $0,398, 0C*0. 
As  soon  as  the  blockading  fleet  liad  left,  a inani- 
fe.sto  setting  forth  the  facts  eonneote<l  with  tho 
investment  and  bombardment  of  Valparaiso 
WJI.S  prejiaroil  by  tlie  consular  bofly,  to  be  sent 
home  to  their  rcspccUvo  govc^rnments.  The 
inunifcsto  w as  signed  by  tlio  consuls  uf  Portu- 
gal, France,  England,  Hamburg,  Prussia,  iKui- 
rnurk,  Iklgiuiii,  Netberlands,  rniteil  States, 
Sandwich  Isluuds,  Bremen,  Oldenburg,  Han- 
over, Brazil,  Saxony,  ^Vrgcntiiic  Confederation, 
Italy,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Austria,  Salvador, 
Switzerland,  Giiutctnala,  Lubeek,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia.  After  reciting  the  circum- 
stances preceding  tho  bombardment  tlie  consuls 
state : 

That  they  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  cause  the 
commander-general  of  her  Calhohc  majesty’s  naval 
forces  to  de.siat  from  his  purpose,  reminniiig  him  that 
the  point  at  is.sue  is  an  entirely  indefensive  city ; that 
the  bumbardment  would  prove  the  ruin  of  number- 
less neutral  families  not  interested  in  (he  question 
between  Chili  ond  Spain,  and  (he  government  of 
Chili  would  sulTer  damages  of  but  comparutiroly 
sniall  importance ; that  the  space  of  four  incomplete 
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d«Tis  and  tlioftc  b«ing  of  the  holy  week,  was  too 
Rhon  a lime  for  the  end  indicated ; and  more  so,  if 
the  circumfitancca  U taken  into  consideration  that 
this  city  is  one  of  more  than  scTcnly  thousand  souls, 
nod  that  it  contains  enormous  deposits  of  merchandise. 
That  the  bonibanlTDont  of  V'alparaiso  was  an  act  con- 
trary to  iho  principles  of  humanity  which  rej^latc 
the  condnet  of  cirilized  nations  toward  each  other. 
That  relyinir  upon  the  humanitarian  sentiments  of 
the  commander  of  her  Catholic  mojesty’s  sc|uadron, 
we  bad  flattered  onrsclves  that  he  would  onir  make 
use  of  pn^ectiles  incapable  of  causin^r  a fire’in  that 

Soarter  of  the  city  toward  which  he  mif^ht  direct  his 
jnfa.  That  we  mu!«t  acknowledge  with  pain  that 
this  hope  was  not  realiic<l.  as  the  tcsscIs  of  the  said 
M]oadron  bare  (Useharged  shot  of  ercry  description 
CD  the  city. 

The  manifesto  then  spocifica  the  principal 
act-**  of  the  sqimrlron  during  the  bonibartlment, 
lUid  concludes  as  follows; 

It  is  a notorious  fact,  witnessed  by  the  whole  popu- 
lation, that  one  of  the  frigates  stationed  in  front  of 
Flancbada  Street,  mostly  habited  by  French  com- 
merce, fired  directly  on  that  part  of  the  city,  and  at 
a distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  mc’trcs  from 
the  govemor’s  bouse,  at  which  building  another  tcs- 
ael  was  directing  her  shots.  It  is  equally  notorious 
that  another  frigate,  occupied  in  firing  at  the  railroad 
station,  situated  at  the  extreme  east  of  Valparaiso, 
fired  her  whole  broadside  on  two  separate  occiisiona 
on  the  centre  of  the  part  called  Almcndral,  distant 
about  half  a kilometre  from  the  railway  buildings, 
which  part  of  the  city  included  no  government  nrop- 
ertr,  but  contains  the  hospitals  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, which  were  under  the  safeguord  of  tho  word 
of  the  commander  of  her  Catholic  majesty’s  squadron. 
It  is  not  licit  to  presume  that  the  above-mentioned 
commander  has  wished  to  break  his  word ; but,  as 
the  fire  of  her  Catholic  mojesty’s  ships  was  not  re- 
lumed from  shore,  and  the  commander  of  each  ono 
of  the  vessels  could  take  up  his  position  at  will,  and 
without  roBcrvc  or  fear  of  being  attacked,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  above-mentioned  facts 
could  have  originated  in  a false  movement  or  have 
bad  such  fatal  consequences.  In  support  of  this  ex- 
position it  is  the  duty  of  the  undersigned  to  mention 
that  rarions  projectiles  struck  the  civil  hospital. 
Among  them  a grenade,  which,  happily,  did  not  ex- 
pU>dc,  fell  in  the  room  where  the  His'iers  of  Mercy 
were  coUected  together  with  the  girls  from  the  Asy- 
lum of  j*olTiulor;  that  the  flag  hoisted  by  the  Argen- 
tine consulatc-Mneral  has  been  traversed  bv  a bull; 
that  rariou.s  shots  have  passed  the  site  where  tho 
buildings  of  the  French  priests  are  situated  ; that  tho 
Matrix  church,  serving  on  that  day  as  an  infirmary, 
hm»  infl'ercd  considerable  damage,  caused  by  various 
projectiles^  and  that  all  tho  abovc-nicntionetl  build- 
ings are  situated  at  long  distances  from  any  State 
property. 

On  April  14th,  Admirnl  ^nnez  infonm*<l  Com- 
modore Kodgers  that  he  had  raised  the  blorkado 
of  Valparaiso.  At  the  same  time  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  blockade  of  Callao,  Peru, 
would  commence  on  April  27th,  six  days  from 
that  dote  being  allowed  for  neutrul  vessels  to 
leave  the  |K>rt.  (•'vaPKnr.)  llio  whole  Spatiish 
lleet  left  the  Chilian  waters,  and  no  further  hos- 
tilities against  Chili  were  coimnitte<l  during  the 
remainder  of  tlie  year.  Idie  efibrts  of  Franco 
and  Kogland  to  mediate  in  tho  war  and  bring 
aiioDt  a conclusion  of  peace,  remiiined,  how- 
€ver,  fruitless. 

On  May  28th,  tho  Goveniment  of  Chili  is- 
ined  a decree,  ordering  all  Spanish  subjects  to 


leave  the  republic  within  thirty  days,  op  take 
out  naturalization  papers.  Subsequently  this 
term  wan  extended  one  month.  Nearly  all  tlie 
Spaniards  in  the  country  availed  themselves  of 
tho  opportunity  to  become  citizens.  Most  of 
those  wlio  preferred  to  leave  went  to  Buenos 
Ayres. 

An  election  for  president  took  place  on  Juno 
2r)th,  and  rcsulte<l  in  the  reTlection  of  President 
Perez,  by  a imyority  of  two-tliirds  of  tho  elec- 
tors. The  ino<le  of  conducting  the  election  is 
very  similar  to  that  in  the  Ui»ite<l  t^tates.  One 
member  of  Congre-«  is  allowed  to  each  twenty 
thousand  of  inliabitants,  ami  three  presidential 
electors  are  provided  for  each  congressman. 
The  qii.'ilificjitions  of  voters  are  the  attainment 
of  twenty'-five  years  of  age,  the  ability  to  read 
and  write,  and  an  annual  income  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  judges  of  election  are  ap- 
pointed by  tho  nmnicipal  bodies  of  tho  respec- 
tive cities  and  districts  in  which  the  polls  arc 
opened,  and  the  voting  is  done  by  ballot,  at 
tables  generally  placed  in  the  ]>Iazjis  and  pro- 
tected by  soldiers.  A residence  in  the  country 
of  five  years  is  necessary  fur  a foreigner  to  be- 
come naturalized,  unless  ho  marries  in  Chili, 
when  he  can  take  out  Iiis  pajiers  in  two  years. 

CHINA,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  Emperor, 
Ki-Tsiang  (before  his  accession  to  the  tnrouo 
T^i-Sung),  b(»m  in  1855;  succeeded  his  father, 
llieng-Fund,  in  1861.  The  Obtiniates  of  tho 
area  of  China  ProjKT  vary  from  1,294,000  to 

1.548.000  English  square  miles ; and  of  the  area 
of  tho  depondeiicies  of  China,  from  3,012,000  to 

3.118.000  English  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion of  Cliiim  Prof>er  wa.^  in  1812,  estimated  at 
861, 993,179;  in  1842,  at  414,686,994;  and  in 
1866,  at  450,OCM>,O00.  Tlie  population  of  tho  de- 

cndencies  of  China  is  estiiimted  as  follows: 
(antcliooria,  3,000,0(6);  Mongolia,  8, OtiO, 000 ; 
Thian-HImn-nanlu  and  Tliiaii-Shan-pelu,  to- 
gether, l,000,tw>0;  Thibet,  11,000,000;  (’orea, 
9,000,000;  the  Lieu-Kbieu  Islands,  500,000.  At 
the  liead  of  tho  department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
is  Prince  Kong.  The  Chinese  army,  according 
to  a recent  statement  (Afoyer,  **  Becolicctions 
of  Baron  Gross's  Emba-y^y  to  China  and  Japan,” 
London,  1860),  consists  of  about  600,000  men, 
scattered  throughout  the  empire.  Be.sidos,  thero 
arc  about  200,000  Tartiirs  at  the  immediate 
disposition  of  tlie  Government.  The  soldiers, 
when  not  on  duty,  praclLso  .some  trade  at  their 
residences,  so  that  it  may  bo  said  that  China 
ha.s  no  stamling  army. 

Tlio  relations  of  China  with  foreign  coun- 
tries are  every  day  becoming  more  friendly, 
and  intercourse  is  steadily  increasing.  An  ar- 
rangement was  made,  in  I860,  whereby  tele- 
grams for  transmission,  ria  Kiatclm,  by  being 
delivered  to  the  Russian  consulate  at  Tien-tsin, 
or  tho  Russian  telegraphic  agency  at  Pekin, 
can  be  transmittc'd  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  Tlio 
telegrams  will  bo  dispatched  from  Pekin  to 
Kiatcha  by  tho  earliest  opi>ortunity  after  re- 
ceipt, a messenger  leaving  regularly  once  a 
week. 
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The  Tolae  of  imports  and  exports  in  tho  open 
ports  waSf  in  18G5,  as  follows: 


POBT*.  j 

Expwt*. 

Imports, 

SbaDgbai | 

£S9,709,r.T5  i 

£12,227.153 

Foochow j 

2,fili5,r»87  i 

4,621,203 

Canton 

2,2Sl,5f>4 

8,862,039 

h'inirpo I 

8,S4^^,601  , 

l,4r>4..5f.9 

Amoy 

1 2,046,088 

994,129 

Swtttcw ! 

1 1,52»),404 

694,807 

Tien-tsin ' 

2,205,732 

3f»4,403 

Cbcfoo ' 

759,176 

49S.933 

Hankow 

8, SOS, 772 

4,247.302 

Kinkiang 

1,061,766 

2,436,780 

Cbinkcaug 

1,622,603 

j 280,276 

Total 

' £50,S3«,i!84 

1 £81,471,595 

A commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Belpium,  and  the  ratified  copies  were  exchan^red 
on  XoTcmbcr  10th  by  Baron  Hint  de  Ko(xlen- 
bock,  on  tho  part  of  the  Kinp  of  the  Belgians, 
and  Koo,  acting  Futai  of  Keangstx),  on  tbe 

Sart  of  tho  Emperor  of  China;  Dr.  Winchester, 
ritish  consul,  Mr.  Morel,  and  Messrs.  Stronach 
of  the  British  consular  service,  attending. 
Tho  exchange  was  followed  by  a banquet,  at 
which  ftoino  eloquent  speeches  were  made. 
Another  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded 
with  Italy,  and  signed  at  Pekin,  October  2fith. 

In  March  a convention  was  entered  into  at 
Pekin  l>etween  the  British  and  French  minis- 
ters and  tho  Chinese  Government,  whereby  it 
will  now  be  lawful,  under  certain  restraints  and 
regulations,  for  any  person  residing  in  one  of 
the  open  ports  of  China  to  obtain  from  his  con- 
sul a liconso  to  open  a coolie  emigration  office. 
Previous  to  granting  a license  the  consul  will 
have  to  assure  himself  of  tho  solvency  and  re- 
spectability of  tho  applicant;  but  when  the 
license  has  been  grantee],  it  cannot  be  with- 
drawn except  upon  sufficient  grounds,  and  then 
only  with  tho  consent  of  the  consul.  'J'lie 
Chinese  employed  by  tho  emigration  agent  to 
find  him  emigrants  will  be  provided  with  a spe- 
cial license,  and  will  be  alone  responsible  for 
any  actions  ho  may  commit  in  contravention  of 
tho  laws  of  tbe  empire.  But  rules  are  laid  down 
to  secure  the  Chinese  coolie  from  ill-troatmcnt, 
or  from  the  chance  of  not  being  able  to  return 
to  bis  country.  No  obstacles  are  tlirown  by 
the  Chinese  Government  in  the  way  of  its 
subjects  embarking  for  foreign  countries  of 
their  own  free  will ; but  any  attempt  to  induce 
them  to  do  so  otherwise  than  the  regulations 
provide  is  strictly  forbidden  ; and  Chinese  sub- 
jects are  punishable  by  death  for  the  ofience 
of  kidnapping  men,  and  sending  them  aliroud 
against  tlieir  will. 

An  event  of  the  utmost  importance  for  tho 
future  of  China  and  Eitsteru  Asia  in  general,  is 
the  opening  of  the  new  .steamship  line  from  San 
Francisco  to  Cliina  and  Ja])an,  as  now  tlio  trade 
of  tho  East,  that  prize  which  uU  commercial 
nations  of  modern  times — tho  Portuguese,  tho 
Spanish,  tho  Gouoeso,  tho  Dutch,  aud  the  Eng- 
lish— havo  contended  forthrough  three  centuries 
promises  now  to  fall  to  the  United  States.  The 


first  steamship  of  this  line,  the  Colorado,  sailed 
from  Ban  Francisco  on  January  1,  1867.  On 
the  day  before,  December  31,  1866,  tlie  event 
was  celebrated  at  Biin  Francisco  by  a great  din- 
ner, at  which  a number  of  Chinese  merchants 
delivered  speeches  in  English.  Tho  exports 
from  San  Francisco  to  China  have  hitherto  l)eeo 
as  follows : 


1 

Treoaorc. 

1 

IVinlace,  Ac.  | 

1 Total  Exportii. 

iwo 

11,555,538 

$2«6,075 

$1,841,613 

H 

1857 

8,189,485 

91 

808,A<17  : 

3,44S292 

91 

1S.59 ; 

8,125,291 

07; 

250,731 

8,376,022 

<^7 

1860 1 

8,337,209 

57' 

68.5,  h85 

8,973,044 

57 

1861 

8,525,825 

42 

713,841 

4,249,166 

42 

1862 j 

2,669,205 

56' 

793,762 

8,462,967 

56 

1863 ' 

4,274,085 

22 

1,230,04.3 

4,504,128 

22 

1864 

7.582,865 

94' 

1,393,286 

8,926,101 

94 

1865 

6,943,692 

74' 

1,898,250 

8,831,942 

74 

1S60 

6, .*>83,510 

Oil 

1,46.5,630 

7,999,140 

01 

The  export.^  of  flour  ond  grain  havo  been  as 
follows: 


Wheat, 
100  lb.  tacks. 

Bariev, 

MK'kS. 

1 Oats, 
lacko. 

Hour, 

tbU. 

1161 i 

21,896 

734 

3,227 

2*\445 

1S62 j 

, 21,053 

8,2u3 

17,178 

1863 : 

; 185,l'J3 

2,595 

62,<>27 

1^ 

' 147,236 

200 

4,406 

M.979 

1865 1 

, 138,ns.7 

2,976 

1,S78 

81,726 

1866 

2*'»3,764 

2,954 

2,768  ! 

106,960 

A rapid  development  of  this  trade  is  expected 
under  the  improved  means  of  communication, 
which,  at  tho  same  time,  cannot  fail  to  pve  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  emigration  of  Chinese 
to  the  United  States. 

The  foreign  merchants  in  China  begin  to  dis- 
cover that  native  traders  are  completely  su|>- 
planting  foreigners  at  the  minor  ports.  Avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  steamers  which  ply  from 
Shanghai  to  all  the  treaty  ports,  native  mer- 
chants come  to  Shanghai,  as  to  an  emporium 
from  Cliefoo  and  Tien-tsin,  from  Kinkioog  and 
Hankow,  from  Chinkeang  and  Niugpo,  pur- 
chase those  articles  of  foreign  import  wliich 
their  countrjiTnen  consume,  and  take  tliein  back 
with  tliem  on  tlieir  return.  Having  thiu*  pro- 
vided themselves  on  equal  terms  with  the  for- 
eign merchants,  their  iniinnnity  from  the 
squeezes  of  a compradorc  and  the  heavy  ex- 
penses of  a foreign  mercantile  establishment, 
en.ablo  tl»em  to  undersell  and  monopolize  tlio 
traile.  It  is  thought  tliut  in  regard  to  most 
ports,  tho  foreigner’s  only  chance  of  recovering 
his  ground  niq»ears  to  be  to  jdaco  himself  on 
cqiiiU  terms  with  his  native  competitor  by  ac- 
quiring the  language,  aud  thus  relieving  him- 
self from  tho  compradorc^  in  whom  he  has  now 
to  implicitly  confide,  at  tbe  price  of  a “squeeze’’ 
of  two  and  a h.alf  per  cent,  on  every  trans- 
action. But  for  Cliefoo  and  Tien-tsin  another 
coiirso  has  boon  suggested — direct  importation 
from  England  of  the  cotton  goods  which  form 
so  largo  a portion  of  their  trade. 

Piracy  continued  to  prevail  in  Chinese  waters 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  by  tho  Chinese 
and  English  Governments  to  put  it  down.  The 
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Hongkong  aathorilie^  in  particular,  entered 
upon  a vigorous  crusade  against  the  pirates,  and, 
in  September,  executed  a noted  chief,  Chat-tai. 
An  ordinance  was  passed  enforcing  the  registra- 
tion and  examination  of  native  craft  frequenting 
the  harbor,  and  the  gxmboats  wore  rigorous  in 
their  s<*arc}i  for  piratical  craft.  Tiiis  greatly  exas- 
perated the  j>iratC8,  who  swore  tliat  they  would 
revenge  the  death  of  their  leader  on  the  crows. 
That  they  were  in  earnest  they  soon  showed 
by  killing  the  captmn  and  several  of  the  crew 
of  the  Aujerican  vessel  Lubra,  and  planning  the 
death  of  all  the  crew.  The  reason  why  no 
greater  progress  is  made  in  tlic  suppression  of 
the  evil  is  found  in  the  remistfness  of  the  local 
authorities  in  the  Chinese  i>orU,  who  cannot 
be  induced  to  proceed  against  tlio  pirates  with 
vigor. 

The  progress  made  by  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic missions  produces  great  dissatisfaction 
among  a large  class  of  the  natives.  In  Pekin, 
some  Ul-fceling  was  created  by  the  erection  of 
a temple  by  the  French  missionaries  at  a spot 
where  it  conld  overlook  tlie  emperor’s  grounds. 
They  are  said,  however,  to  have  allayeo  hU  an- 
noyance by  promising  not  to  raise  it  sufficiently 
high  to  overtop  the  palace  wall.  In  Hoonanand 
the  adjacent  jirovincos  a proclamation  was  ex- 
tensively posted,  denouncing  at  lengtli  the  in- 
terference with  established  customs,  and  calling 
on  all  loyal  subjects  to  rise  and  exterminate 
the  missionaries.  All  foreigners  are  yclept 
“English ’*  by  Chinese  who  have  not  learned 
at  a treaty  port  to  dhtiuguish  between  the 
diderent  nationalities;  so  on  the  head  of  the 
F.ngUsh  by  name  arc  the  tliunders  invoked. 
An  English  writer  is  made  to  say:  “We 
come  frura  n ‘contemptible  mud-bank  in  the 
ocean,  are  niled  sometimes  by  a female  and 
sometimes  by  a male,  and  our  specific  charac- 
ter is  half  man,  half  beast.’  Allowed  by  the 
extreme  kindness  of  the  emperor  to  traoo  at 
Canton,  we  have  not  been  satisfied,  but  have 
penetrated  into  every  jinrt  of  the  empire,  ‘giv- 
ing free  coarse  to  our  wild  and  insane  imagina- 
tion.^.’” lliis  sweeping  denunciation  having 
l>een  delivered  against  the  English — i.  r.,  for- 
cigtters  generally — the  whole  flood  of  the  Chi- 
nese writer’s  wrath  is  directed  against  mission- 
aries: “Those  who  have  come  to  propagate 
religion,  enthing  and  deluding  the  ignorant 
masses,  print  and  circulate  dej)raved  composi- 
tions, daring,  by  their  deceptive  extravagancies, 
to  Set  looHu  the  estnblLsbed  bonds  of  society, 
ntterlr  regardlc.^fl  of  all  mo<lesty.  ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Although  the  adherents  of  the  religion  only 
worship  Ji*sus,  yet,  being  divided  into  the  two 
sects  of  Roimm  CatholU's  and  Protestants,  they 
are  continually  railing  at  each  other.  * * * 

Daughters  in  a family  are  not  given  in  mar- 
riage, hilt  rctainexl  for  the  disposition  of  the 
l>i-hop,  thus  ignoring  the  Tuatriiiiunial  relation.” 
A hundred  other  cnonnities  are  alleged  against 
these  teachers  of  a new  creed;  and,  in  ^conclu- 
sion. the  “ village  elders  ” are  cxhorte<l  to  as- 
semble the  populations  “that  the  ofleudurs 


may  bo  hurled  beyond  the  seas  to  take  their 
place  with  the  strange  things  of  creation.  * • 
Tlieir  country  is  fifteen  thousand  miles  from 
China,  beyond  a triple  ocean.  How  can  the 
life  or  death  of  men  be  overruletl  ut  a di.stance 
of  fifty  thousand  le  across  the  ocean?” 

CHOLERA,  Astatic.  This  epidemic,  which, 
before  the  close  of  the  year  18G5,  liad  committed 
great  ravages  in  Europe  and  Northern  Africa, 
appeared  in  the  United  States  during  1866, 
and  caused  great  mortality  in  someof  the  West- 
ern cities,  it  had,  indeed,  appeared  at  the  New 
York  Quarantine  on  the  ship  Atlanta,  in  No- 
vember, 186-'),  as  stated  in  the  Axn'cal  Oyclo- 
p-«i)iA  for  1665,  and,  as  subsequently  ajipearoil, 
liad  caused  twenty-seven  deaths  at  tlie  Emi- 
grants’ Hosiiital  on  Ward’s  Island,  but  there 
were  no  fartlicr  indications  of  its  presence  for 
sevcrid  months.  Before  proceeding  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  its  ravages  in  the  United 
States,  we  give  the  results  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  International  Cholera  Conference,  w liich, 
in  accordance  with  the  call  of  the  French  min- 
ister, held  its  sessions  in  Constantinople  in  the 
spring  of  I860.  The  members  of  this  confer- 
ence were  twenty-three  in  nnmber,  twenty-one 
of  them  being  the  most  eminent  memberB  of  the 
medical  profes-siou  in  the  principal  States  of 
Europe,  and  the  other  two  diplomatists,  who  had 
given  long  and  prufiumd  consideration  to  the 
subject  of  cholera.  Their  report  is  too  long  to 
find  a place  in  tliis  volume,  but  it  closes  with 
the  following  conclusion.s,  which  contain  the 
result  of  their  investigations,  and  in  which  they 
concurred  with  almost  entii'e  unanimity : 

1.  That  the  Asiatic  cholera,  which  at  difTeronl  times 
has  run  over  the  whole  worhl,  has  its  origin  iu  India, 
where  it  had  its  birth,  and  where  it  exists  penua- 
ueiitlv  ns  nil  cndoiiuc. 

2.  That  the  .Asiatic  cholera,  wherever  it  oppears,  b 
never  spontaneously  developed,  and  has  never  been 
observed  as  an  endemic  (enre  must  he  taken  to  dis- 
tinguish seeondary  foci,  more  or  less  tenacious  in 
tlicir  character)  iu  any  of  the  countries  which  have 
been  enumerated  {Europe,  etc.),  and  that  it  has  al- 
ways come  from  abroad. 

8.  That  there  are  in  India  certain  localities,  com- 
prised principally  in  the  valley  of  tbo  Ganges,  where 
cholera  is  endemic. 

4.  That  pilgrimages  are  in  India  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  causes  which  tend  to  develop  auu  propa- 
gate cholera  epidemics. 

5.  That  all  these  facts  demonstroto  conclusively 
that  cholera  is  propagated  by  man,  and  with  a rapidi- 
ty in  proportion  to  the  activity  and  rapidity  el  his 
own  movements. 

0.  That  the  transmissihillty  of  Asiatic  cholera  is  an 
incontestoble  verity,  provcif  by  facts  which  do  not 
admit  of  any  othcr'interpretalion. 

7.  That  no  fact  has  proved,  up  to  the  present  time, 
that  cholera  can  propagate  itself  ut  a distance  by  tbo 
atmosphere  alone,  whatever  may  be  its  condition; 
and  that  besides  it  is  a law,  without  exception,  that 
never  has  an  epidemic  ol  cholera  oxtendea  from  one 
point  to  another  in  a shorter  time  than  w as  necessary 
for  man  to  carry  it. 

8.  That  if  all  modes  of  conveyance  from  countries 
affected  with  cholera  are  not  Uxcly  to  propagate  the 
disease,  it  is  none  the  less  prudent,  at  present,  to  con- 
sider all  such  means  of  conveyance  os  suspected. 

9.  That  man  affected  with  cholera  is  himself  the 
principal  propagating  agent  of  this  disease,  and  a 
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dingle  cholera  patient  maj  cause  the  derelopmeut  of 
an  epidemic. 

ID.  That  certain  facta  tend  to  pro?e  that  a aiogle 
indiridual  (witlt  much  greater  reason  many  indind> 
uals)  coming  from  a contaminated  place,  and  t^utror- 
ing  from  diarrliGea,  ia  able  to  cause  the  dcrelopment 
of  a cholera  epidemic ; or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
diarrhcca  called  premonitory  is  able  to  transmit 
cholera. 

31.  That  in  almost  all  cases  the  period  ofineuhution, 
that  is  to  say,  the  interval  between  the  moment  when 
the  individual  may  bavcconlractcd  the  cholera  poison 
and  the  commencement  of  the  premonitoiy  diarrbrea, 
or  of  confirmed  cholera,  dues  not  go  beyond  a few 
<lays  •,  all  the  facts  cited  of  a longer  incubation  belong 
to  the  class  where  the  contamination  may  have  taken 
place  after  dejiarture  from  the  infected  place. 

12.  That  there  is  no  known  fact  which  proves  that 
cholera  has  been  imported  by  living  animals;  but  it 
is  reasonable,  nevcrtuclcss,  tu  consider  them,  in  ccr> 
tcin  cases,  as  belonging  tu  the  class  of  objects  called 
susceptible. 

13.  That  cholera  can  be  transmitted  by  articles  iu 
common  use  coming  from  an  iufocted  place,  and  cspe> 
cially  by  those  which  have  been  nsca  bv  cholera  pa> 
ticuts;  and  it  also  results  from  certain  facts  that  the 
disease  may  be  tran.sportcd  to  a distance  by  those 
same  articles  when  closely  shut  up  from  the  outer 
air. 

14.  That  although  it  is  not  proved  by  conciusire 
facts  that  the  bodies  of  putieots  dying  with  cholera 
can  transmit  the  disease,  it  is  prudent  to  consider 
them  as  dangerous. 

15.  That  maritime  communications  are  by  their 
nature  the  most  dangerous;  that  it  is  they  which 
]iroptgatc  most  surely  cholera  at  a distance,  nod  that 
next  to  them  comes  communication  by  railroad, 
which  in  a very  short  time  may  curry  the  disease  to 
a great  distance. 

lt>.  That  great  deserts  are  a most  efiecfual  barrier 
to  the  propagation  of  cholera,  and  the  Conference 
bvlievea  that  it  is  without  example  for  this  disease 
to  be  imported  into  Egypt  or  Syria,  across  the  desert, 
by  caravans  from  Mecca, 

17.  That  ull  crowding  together  of  human  beings, 
nmong  whom  cholera  has  bc<‘n  introduced,  is  a favor* 
able  condition  for  the  rapid  spread  of  the  disease— 
and,  if  this  crowding  exists  under  hud  hygienic 
conditions,  for  the  violence  of  the  epidemic  among 
them. 

That  in  this  case  the  rapidity  of  the  extension'of 
the  disease  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  crowd- 
ing, wliile  the  violence  of  the  epidemic  is,  other 
things  being  equal,  so  much  the  greater  according 
as  individuals  hare  been  little  exposed  to  the  chole- 
raic influence  or  not  at  all ; that  is  to  sny,  in  other 
word.s,  individuals  who  bare  nircadr  been  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  a cholera  atniospfiere  enjoy  a sort 
of  relative  and  tci^omry  immunity  which  counter* 
balances  the  bud  cflocts  of  crowding. 

Finally,  in  the  cose  of  a dense  crowd,  the  more 
rapid  its  separation,  so  much  the  more  rapid  U the 
cessation  of  the  epidemic,  at  least  if  new  arrivals  of 
unnfl'ectcd  persons  do  not  furnish  new  aliment  for  the 
disease. 

18.  That  the  intensity  of  cholera  on  board  ships 
crowded  with  men,  is,  in  general,  projioiiionale  to 
the  crowding,  and  is  so  much  the  more  violent, 
other  things  being  equal,  if  flic  passengers  have  not 
resided  iu  the  focus  of  cholera  from  which  they 
started  ; that  on  crowded  ships  the  spread  of  cholera 
epidemics  is  ordinarily  rapid  ; finally,  the  rommis- 
sion  adds  that  tho  danger  of  importation  by  ships, 
uud  that  of  giving  rise  to  a grave  epidcmic.'arc  not 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  intensity,  nor  even  to  the 
existence  of  choleraic  symptoms  oppeuring  during 
the  vovage. 

19.  That  tho  crowding  together  of  people  coming 
from  a place  where  cholera  reigns  in  a lazaretto,  bus 
not  the  effect  of  producing,  among  the  people  at 


auarantine,  a CTcat  extension  of  the  disease ; bat 
that  such  a rntthcring  is  ncrcribcless  very  dangerous 
for  the  ncigbborboou,  as  it  is  calculated  to  favor  tbc 
proparation  of  cholera. 

20.  That  great  gailirrings  of  men  (armies,  fairs, 
pilgrimages.i,  are  one  of  the  most  certain  means  fur 
the  propagation  of  cholera;  that  they  coDHtitute  the 
great  epifiemic  foci  which,  whether  tbev  march  after 
the  manner  of  an  army,  or  whether  they  are  scat- 
tered, as  at  fairs  and  in  pilgrimages,  import  the  dis- 
ease into  the  country  which  they  traverse  ; that  these 
gatherings,  after  having  been  exposed,  usually  in  a 
rapid  luunnur,  to  the  luflueoce  of  cholera,  become 
much  less  susceptible  to  Us  power,  and  that  it  disap. 
pears  very  speedily,  unless  newly-arrived  persons 
take  the  disease. 

21.  That  the  hygienic  and  other  conditions  which 
in  general  predi.spose  a population  to  contract  chol- 
era, and  consequently  favor  the  intensity  of  the  epi- 
demics, arc:  misery,  with  ullits  consequences;  over- 
crowding, partieufarly  of  nersons  in  feeble  healtb ; 
the  hot  season;  want  of  fresh  air;  the  oxbalutions 
from  a porous  soil  impregnated  with  organic  mat- 
ters— above  ull,  with  the  dejections  from  cholera 
patients. 

It  appears  demonstrated  by  experience  that  the 
diKbarges  of  cholera  patients  contain  the  generative 
principle  of  cholera;  it  is  right  to  admit  that  drain.v, 
rivies,  and  the  contaminated  w’atcrs  of  towns  may 
ecumc  the  agents  for  the  propagation  of  this  disease. 

It  Bccnus  tu  result  from  ccrtuiii  tracts  that  the  soil 
of  a locality,  once  impregnated  with  cholera  detritus, 
is  able  to  retain  for  n considerable  length  of  lime  the 
properly  of  disengaging  the  principle  of  the  disease, 
and  of  thus  keeping  up  an  epidemic,  or  even  of  re- 
generating it  after  it  has  become  extinct. 

22.  That  tho  immunity  which  certain  localities  en- 
joy, that  is  to  say,  the  resistance,  permanent  or  tem- 
porary, general  or  partial,  oppose<l  by  these  locali- 
ties to  the  development  of  cholera  within  their  limits, 
is  u fact  which  does  not  exclude  tmnsmissibiitty.  but 
which  indicates  that  certain  local  conditions,  not  vet 
entirely  determined,  are  an  obstacle  to  Uic  doveibp- 
menl  of  the  disease. 

The  same  immunity,  more  or  less  complete,  and 
niore  or  less  dumlile,  which  the  majority  of  persons 
in  the  inidat  of  an  infected  district  enjoy,  nn  immu- 
nity wliich  attests  the  individual  resistance  to  the 
toxic  principle,  is  a circumstance  to  which  wc  should 
attach  the  highest  importance. 

1 n point  of  I'iew  of  epidemic  development,  it  is  the 
corrective  of  trnnsmissibility,  and,  vmwed  with  re- 
gard to  prophylaxio,  it  sets  in  operation  proper 
means  to  arrest  the  ravages  of  tlie  disease. 

23.  That  the  air  is  the  priuci^l  vehicle  of  the 

cholera  principle The  action  of  tbc 

cholera  miasm  is  so  much  the  more  sure  as  it  operates 
ill  a cuufined  atmosphere,  aud  near  the  focus  of  omis- 
sion  It  seems  that  it  is  with  cholera 

miasm  n.s  it  is  with  the  miasm  of  typhus,  which  rap- 
idly loses  its  pitwor  in  the  open  air  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  its  starting  point. 

24.  Thai  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  the  prin- 
cipal vehicle  of  the  gcucmtive  agent  of  cholera ; bm 
the  transmission  of  Uic  disease  by  tho  atmosphere,  in 
an  immense  majority  of  casc.s,  is  limited  to  a space 
very  near  the  focus  of  cmis.siun. 

25.  That  water  and  certain  iugesta  may  also  servo 
08  vehicles  fur  the  introduction  into  tho  organism  of 
tlic  generative  principle  of  cholera. 

This  granted,  it  follows,  so  to  speak,  necessarily, 
that  the  passages  by  which  tlie  toxic  agent  penetrates 
into  the  economy  are  principally  the  respiratorv  pa.<- 
sages,  and  very  probably  also  tho  digestive  canals. 
As  for  its  penetration  by  tho  skin,  nothing  tends  to 
pnivo  it. 

2C.  That  (be  matter  of  the  cholera  dejections  being 
incunte^ubly  tbc  principal  receptacle  of  the  morbific 
agent,  it  follows  timt  every  thing  which  is  contami* 
nated  by  the  discharges  Ijecomcs  also  a receptacle 
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from  which  the  gcncratire  principle  of  cholera  may 
tw  di9cni^^d,  under  the  influence  of  farorable  con- 
ditions ; It  follows,  also,  that  the  origin  of  the  cholera 
grrm  takes  place  very  probablr  in  the  digestire  canal, 
to  the  exclusion,  perhaps,  of  all  other  parts  of  the 
fTstem. 

ST.  That  in  the  open  airthoffcneralire  principle  of 
cholera  loses  rapidly  its  moroifle  actiritr,  and  that 
this  is  the  rule;  but  that  under  certain  particular 
coodiilons  of  confinement,  this  actirity  may  be  pre- 
«erTed  for  an  unlimited  period. 

Observation  shows  that  the  duration  of  the 
choleraic  diairhcea,  called  premonitory — which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  all  the  diarrbeeas  which  exist 
daring  the  tiuio  of  cholcra^oos  not  extend  beyond 
a few  days. 

Facts  cited  asi  exceptional  do  not  prove  that  the 
eases  of  diarrhoea  prolonged  beyond  that  period  be- 
long to  cholera,  ana  are  susceptible  of  tran.smitting 
the  disease,  when  the  individual  affected  has  been 
withdrawn  from  all  cause  of  contamination. 

The  British  members  of  the  conference.  Doc- 
tors Stoart,  Goodroe,  and  I)i«  krton,  reported 
from  Constantinople  to  tlie  Earl  of  Clarendon 
(Foreign  Minister  of  Great  Britain),  under  date 
of  May  25th,  and  after  giving  n summary  of  the 
preceding  conclusions,  procoe<led  to  state  tlio 
following  resultH,  to  whicli,  nfler  free  con- 
ference, they  bad  come,  on  the  imptirtant  sub- 
ject of  quarantine — results  ns  applicable  to  the 
United  States  os  to  Great  Britain.  It  may  l>o 
posable  that  in  the  case  of  ships  or  passengers 
arriving  from  infected  neighboring  ports  the 
following  measures  might  advantageously  bo 
adopted : 

1.  Xo  penioD  should  be  allowed  to  land  previous 
to  rfficicDt  inspection  by  medical  men  appointed  fur 
the  duty. 

2.  The  healthy  passengers  should  be  removed  frcrni 
the  ship,  and  isolated  for  a period  which  need  not 
exceed  five  daysj  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
should  be  again  inspected,  and  if  found  without 
choleraic  symptoms  should  receive  pratinuc. 

3.  All  persona  with  cholera  or  diarrnma  at  the 
time  of  arriral,  or  at  any  period  of  the  detention, 
should  be  isolated  from  the  rest,  and  removed  to  a 
separate  place.  Cases  of  diarrhoea  should  bo  retained 
under  obserratioo  until  the  diarrhoea  is  cured,  or  uDtU 
the  medical  oflScer  in  charge  is  satisfied,  from  the  fea- 
tures of  the  disease,  that  it  is  not  of  choleraic  nature. 

We  think  that  the  time  of  observation  in  such 
cases  of  diarrhoea  should  not  be  less  than  eight  days 
from  the  commencement  of  seclusion. 

Persons  having  a medical  certificate  of  heinp  suf- 
ferers from  chronic  or  symptomatic  diarrhoea  should 
follow  the  rule  of  the  healthy,  subject,  however,  to 
the  diAcrction  of  the  medical  olficer  in  charge. 

As  the  time  occupied  in  the  voyage  between  Eng- 
land and  the  neighboring  ports  is  short,  we  have  not 
included  it  in  the  perioa  of  observation. 

We  further  think  that  the  complete  disinfectiofi  of 
the  effects  of  persons  coming  from  contaminated 
places  should  be  insisted  on,  and  that  the  period  of 
uolition  of  the  persons  should  be  from  the  time 
that  they  are  separated  from  their  suspected  prop- 
ertr. 

All  persons  (including  medical  officers)  employed 
in  the  (Quarantine  Department,  who  in  any  way 
come  in  contact  with  the  ships,  passengers,  crews, 
or  effects,  that  have  arrived  from  contaminated 
places,  should  follow  the  same  rules  as  the  arrivals 
themselves. 

With  respect  to  persons  detained  in  the  sick  de- 
partments of  the  qaarantinc  stations,  the  destruction 
or  disiDfectiuD  of  all  articles  used  by  them  should  be 
InperaUve, 


The  application  of  chemical  disinfectants  to  the 
discharces,  the  disposal  of  these  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  if  on  shore,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of 
contaminating  water  used  for  drinking  purposes,  arc 
indispensable. 

The  above  measures  would  require  the  following 
conditions  at  each  quarantine  station: 

1.  An  establishment  for  the  reception  of  the 
healthy,  capable  of  completely  isolating  successive 
parties  of  arrivals  in  distinct  classes,  wdl  separated 
from  each  other. 

S.  An  establishment  for  the  reception  of  the  sick, 
with  an  isolated  couvalescont  establishment. 

Each  of  the  above  should  be  provided  with  lat- 
rines, having  moving  receptacles,  which  should  bo 
daily  emptied  and  purified. 

S.  An  establishment  for  the  purification  of  effects. 

The  establishments  required  would  certainly  be 
large,  but  a small  number  of  them  placed  on  a few 
points  of  the  coast  would  suffice,  if  all  the  ships  car- 
rying passengers  from  infected  ports  were  made  to 
pass  through  them  before  rcceitiug  free  pratique. 

Wo  consider  that  islands  lying  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast  would  be  the  most  desirable  spots  for 
the  institution  of  quarantine  stations.  On  these 
wooden — or,  still  bettor,  iron— constructions  might 
be  rapidly  rai.«ed.  In  summer  weather  isolated 
camps,  with  tents,  might  bo  formed, 

In  the  event  of  islands  not  being  available,  it 
would  be  well  to  select  some  place  on  shore  capable 
of  complete  isolation,  and  at  a considerable  distance 
from  any  inhabited  quarter,  or  bulks  moored  at  some 
distance  from  the  land,  but  never  witliin  rivers.  It 
will  be  observed  that  several  ships  at  each  station 
would  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  working  of  the 
plons  proposed. 

The  pnnciple  of  isolation,  adapted  to  special  cir- 
cumstances, should,  wc  think,  be  carried  out  within 
the  countiT  when  the  disease  has  found  a footing  on 
shore.  \\c  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  necessity 
of  excluding  from  workhouses  and  general  hospitals 
anv  forms  of  choleraic  disease. 

The  sick  poor  should  be  cared  for  in  special  and 
isolated  institutions. 

We  have  based  the  suggestions  which  wo  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  your  lordship  upon 
the  supposition  (hat  all  the  agents  employed  snail  bo 
of  an  intelligent  and  upright  class;  that  they  shall 
bo  specially  instructed  to  watch  attentively,  and 
without  exciting  their  suspicion,  the  persons  placed 
under  obserratiun,  and  report  to  the  medical  officers 
every  visit  made  by  any  one  to  the  latrines.  With- 
out the  ud  of  intelligent  and  trustworthy  agents,  it 
would  hardly  bo  possible  to  limit  safely  the  period 
of  observation  to  so  short  a time  as  above  stated. 

While  convinced  that  all  personal  efiects  should 
be  thoroughly  disinfected,  we  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  measure  to  mails  or  to  ordinary 
merchandise. 

The  epidemic,  which  iu  Europe  coinmitte<I 
iU  ravage:}  ia  the  autumaal  luontfis  of  18G5, 
reaching  its  period  of  greatest  intcn:»ity  in  Paris 
in  October,  and  about  the  same  time  in  most  of 
tlie  cities  and  towns  of  Western  Europe,  hiber- 
nated during  the  winter,  only  sporadic  coses 
0(»arring,  but  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  au- 
tumn of  1866,  it  appeared  in  many  of  the  Eu- 
ropean states  with  great  severity.  It  visited 
Paris  twice  iu  that  time— once  in  the  spring  and 
aguin  late  in  the  summer;  made  great  havoc 
in  London,  where  the  deatlis,  in  the  week  end- 
ing July  28th,  reached  2,600,  and  in  that  end- 
ing August  4th,  2,661,  and  greatly  increased  the 
mortality  of  the  other  cities  of  Great  Britain. 
In  llolland,  during  the  summer,  tliero  were 
6,446  coses  and  8,866  deatlis.  In  Hungary  it 
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wfts  said  to  have  caused  40,000  deaths,  and  in  the 
empire  of  Austria  over  100,000.  About  300 
cities  and  districts  in  Europe  were  visited  by  it. 
In  October  aud  November  it  visitoil  Amiens, 
where  1,000  perished  in  the  first  few  days  out 
of  a population  of  05,000;  Antwerp,  where 
from  40  to  50  died  daily;  Berlin,  where  there 
were  from  60  to  80  deaths  daily ; Dcdft,  where 
in  390  oases  there  were  220  deaths. 

In  Now  York,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Health  was  organized  in  March,  with  extraor- 
dinary pow'ers,  and  permission,  by  appeid  to  the 
Governor,  for  the  exercise  of  almost  despotic 
authority  during  the  apprehended  presence  of 


the  epidemic.  They  immediately  commenced 
daily  sessions,  and  by  the  most  energetic  meas- 
ures fought  tlio  progress  of  the  disease  inch  by 
inch.  New  York,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Metropolitan  District,  had  never  been  so  clean, 
and  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  in  any 
quarter,  the  most  thorough  cleansing  and  dis- 
infection were  practised,  and  thus  tlie  disease 
was  kept  within  control  and  at  no  time  assumed 
a very  foiTnidablo  character.  Its  first  appear- 
ance, as  in  the  previous  year,  was  in  the  steam- 
ships from  Europe.  The  following  table  gives 
very  fully  the  particulars  in  regard  to  all  those 
which  had  cholera  on  board: 


Port 
or  Dr- 

C*«n  Of  Cnolkax 

D.WBor  Arbival. 

• 

Naur  or  Vr^^sbu 

Davs  uD 

Offioera 

and 

Cr«w. 

On  Passage. 

Paasago. 

Cablo. 

Steerage. 

Heatbi. 

Died. 

Liverpool. 

Liverpool. 

14 

u 

1,028 

1,202 

no 

81 

66 

93 

“ 20 

I'hurluud,  s.  s. 

22 

17 

122 

250 

Mot  29 

Union,  s.  s 

Liverpool . 

13 

7 

434 

47 

24 

28 

16 

80 

Peruvian,  *.  s 

Liverpool. 

14 

758 

76 

26 

76 

50 

Autruftt  15 

Bavaria,  s.  s 

Hamburg. 

15 

62 

926 

103 

4 

1 

3 

13 

Johan  Martin,  bark  Antwerp .. 

62 

113 

16 

13 

September  1 •>..., 

Gettysburjf,  ship. . 

Havre .... 

49 

168 

19 

4 

3 

5 

“ 2U.... 

Bellona,  8.  s 

London. . . 

22 

52 

131 

51 

1 

October  7 

ITclvetio,  s,  SI 

Liverpool. 

20 

39 

677 

115 

59 

15 

“ 25 

Isaac  Webb,  ship. 

Liverpool. 

83 

S 

183 

46 

ii 

1 

“ 81 

Hcrscbcll,  ship.. . . 

Hamburg. 

43 

3 

836 

20 

18 

November  7.... 

Vorktown,  ship... 

London. . . 

81 

3 

101 

80 

4 

4 

John  Bcrtani,  snip. 

Hamburg . 

83 

2 

453 

24 

30 

3 

“ 7.... 

Floride,  s.  s 

Havre .... 

13 

10 

489 

102 

28 

12 

^2 

8.... 

Mozart,  bark 

Bremen. . . 

32 

4 

851 

21 

11 

“ 12.... 

Washington,  bark.  Hamburg. 

42 

172 

14 

19 

“ 31.... 

Mercury,  ship 

Havre  .... 

80  ' 

i 

452 

27 

2 

7 

“ 28.... 

Jessie,  hark 

Hamburg. 

35 

241 

16 

ii 

Total 

207 

7,446 

965 

485 

220 

19-2 

Died  from  cholera  daring  passage  of  all  the  fore- 
going-named vessels 4S5 

Died  from  other  diseases  during  passage  of  all 

the  foregoing-named  vessels. 101 

Died  on  board  above-named  vessels  in  quaran- 
tine   43 

Of  whom  were  cholera  patients 35 

Admissions  on  board  the  Falcon,  with  cholera..  39S 
Admi.^isions  on  board  the  Falcon,  with  other  dis- 
eases  199 

Discharged  from  the  Falcon 

Died  on  Doard  hospital-ship  Falcon 203 

Of  vThom  were  choVra  patient.s Ih6 

Percentage  of  deaths  from  cholera  in  hospital...  M 


There  were  a few  Uolate<l  cases  of  cholera 
in  Netv  York  in  May  and  the  curly  part  of 
.June,  ca>H‘.s  for  tho  most  j>art  clearly  traceable 
to  llie  cholera  ships  at  quarantine,  though  in 
some  instances  j>rohably  cholera  morbus  was 
mistaken  for  Asiatic  cliolera.  The  week  ending 
.June  16,  was  the  first  in  wliich  cholera  began 
to  be  reported  in  the  weekly  mortuary  records. 
From  that  time  onward  to  October  13,  when  it 
ccascHl  to  appear  in  the  list  of  causes  of  death.s, 
the  following  were  tho  w'eekly  returns  of  the 
Kegistrar  of  Vital  Statistics  of  tho  number  of 
deaths  attribubible  to  Asiatic  cholera  iu  Nctv 
York  City : 


Week  etwllns. 

Doatlis. 

IVoek  ending.  I>eatha. 

June  16,  1S66.. 

....  6 

Sept,  15,  1866 

67 

“ 23,  “ .. 

A 

“ 22,  “ 

.54 

**  soj  “ 

1 

“ S9i  “ 

38 

Oct.  3|  “ 

S6 

“ 14,  “ .. 

11 

“ 13’  “ 

IS 

**  21,  **  .. 

....  1! 

Number  discovered 

2S,  “ .. 

48 

after  each  weekly 

Aug.  4,  “ 

....  239 

report  was  made 

11,  “ .. 

....  2.V> 

and  not  included 

“ 18,  “ .. 

....  145 

in  reports 

61 

....  47 

1,195 

8,  “ .. 

....  50 

It  is  a little  remarkable  that  the  two  wet-ks 
of  its  greatest  intensity  in  New  York  {an  in- 
tensity camsed  by  its  outbreak  in  the  almshouses 
and  workhouses  of  BlackweU’s  Island),  should 
have  corresponded  so  nearly  with  the  pcritKl  of 
its  greatest  intensity  in  London.  TIjc  two 
weeks  iu  which  the  mortality  wn.s  greatest  in 
London,  as  has  been  already  stated,  were  those 
ending  July  28,  and  August  4 ; the  two  in  New 
York  wore  August  4,  and  August  11.  The 
epidemic  on  BlackweU’s  Island,  though  sharp, 
was  very  short  in  its  duration.  The  thoron^ 
axid  prompt  measures  which  were  taken  for  the 
complete  disinfection  aud  purification  of  all  tho 
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buildinj^  nnd  their  attachments,  drove  it  ont 
eSectniulj  in  about  ten  days. 

In  New  York  City  every  place  where  the 
disease  appeared  was  tliorouglily  cleansed  and 
dUinfecte<l  ; a careful  visitation  of  all  places 
suspected  of  boinff  badly  drained,  or  ventilated, 
or  of  containing  Uio  fomiU*  of  disease,  was  en- 
tered upon,  and  all  persons  who  were  suffering 
from  diarrbcca  or  other  premonitory  s^Tnptoms 
of  cholera,  were  supplied  with  preventive 
medicines.  By  never  relaxing  their  watchful- 
ness but  battling  with  the  disease  at  every  step 
of  its  progress,  it  was  so  far  restrained,  that  at 
no  jK-rud  did  it  assume  a very  alarming  char- 
acter. There  are  strong  indications,  however, 
that  here  as  in  Enrope  it  may  appear  again  the 
coming  season. 

In  Brooklyn,  owing  to  the  inertness  of  the 
city  authorities,  and  the  obstacles  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  action  of  the  Boanl  of  Health, 
the  disease  was  in  proportion  to  tlie  population 
more  fatal  than  in  New  York.  The  number  of 
deaths  was  between  700  and  800.  In  the  other 
principal  cities  the  deaths  to  December  1, 1866, 
were  in  St.  Louis,  8532 ; Philadelphia,  834 ; 
(Incinnati,  al)outl200;  Chicago,  978;  Savan- 
nah, 231;  New  Orleaas,  132;  Richmond,  164; 
Vicksburg,  610;  Memphis,  889;  Louisville,  162; 
in  the  army  stationed  at  Richmond,  Va.,  99 ; at 
Jefferson  barracks.  Mo.,  149;  and  at  Tybee 
Island,  Ga.,  90.  The  returns  to  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Wn.shington,  D.  0.,  from  fifty-three  of 
the  principal  cities  and  towns,  and  from  the 
jKist  commanders  and  hospitals  of  the  United 
>iates  Army,  give  the  number  of  deaths  from 
cholera  in  those  cities,  towns,  and  posts,  during 
the  f«>ur  months  ending  December  1,  I860,  ns 
10,805.  There  were  in  these  cities  about  260 
<leaths  before  August  1,  the  time  when  the  sta- 
tistics commence,  and  the  deaths  from  cholera 
ill  places  not  enumerated  would  unquestionably 
swell  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  it  in  the 
United  States  to  fully  12,000. 

It  cannot  be  said  tlmt  our  knowledge  of  the 
treatment  most  successful  in  cholera  lias  been 
greatly  advanced  during  this  epidemic.  The 
(Jisca.se  did  not  excite  so  much  terror  or  panic 
as  in  its  previous  appearances.  It  was  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  that  preventive  meas- 
ures, thorough  disinfection,  good  ventilation, 
tlie  avoidance  of  violent  excitements  or  of  un- 
ripe and  indigestible  food,  ami  the  prompt 
trentmL*nt  of  even  slight  diarrhoea,  were  usualjy 
sulficient  to  keep  it  at  bay.  Bnt  where  persons 
were  attacked  by  it,  it  could  not  be  said  with 
truth  that  any  one  method  of  treatment  pos- 
se.*?ijed  marked  or  de<'ided  advantage  over  all 
others.  Of  those  attacked  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstauceH,  full  forty  j>er  cent 
died,  and  this  whether  the  treatment  adopted 
were  stimulants,  emetics  and  carthartics,  astriu- 
pents  mercurials,  or  homoeopathic  or  eclectic 
remedies.  The  internal  administration  of  chlo- 
rofonn  and  tinct.  camphor,  or  of  either  alone, 
Was  perhaps  as  successful  as  any  mode  of  treat- 
ment. Dr.  Collina,  a strenuotts  advocate  of 


calomel  in  free  doses  in  the  disease,  and  the 
author  of  a work  on  cholera  and  its  treatment, 
was  one  of  its  first  victims  at  Cincinnati;  and 
other  prominent  physicians  of  the  different 
schools  who  had  avowed  their  confidence  in 
particular  x>)ans  of  medication,  found  tlicm 
pow’erless  in  their  own  cases. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  however, 
that  no  medication  is  of  any  avail;  such  an 
idea  has  been  abundantly  proved  false  in  many 
instances.  In  Memphis  there  were  in  35  days 
1174  oases,  of  which  826  proved  fatal.  Of  these 
561  were  whites,  of  wliieli  322  pro^  cxl  fatal ; 
most  of  these  were  under  medical  treatment, 
but  (he  disease  was  es|>ecially  malignant  there, 
and  attacked  to  a great  extent  persons  of  ir- 
regular and  intemperate  habits.  Six  hundred 
and  twenty-three  of  those  attacked  were 
negroes,  living  by  themselves  in  a low,  filthy, 
and  crowded  quarter  of  the  city,  llie.so  were 
for  the  most  part  without  medical  attention, 
and  630  of  them  died,  or  more  than  84  per 
cent  Similar  statistics  from  other  sections  of 
tlie  country,  are  equally  conclusive  in  regard  to 
tho  extreme  fatality  of  the  disease  when  no 
medication  is  attempted. 

CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION,  or  CnmsT- 
lANs  (commonly  pronounced  Cbrist-ians),  a re- 
ligions denomination  which  at  present  numbers 
about  8,000  ministers,  5,000  churches,  and 
800,000  members,  llic  Quudreimial  United 
States  Christian  Conference  met  at  Marshall, 
Michigan,  on  October  2,  18GC.  The  chairman 
stated  that  each  conference  was  entitled  to  as 
many  votes  as  there  were  onlained  ministers 
in  that  conference.  Upon  calling  the  roll  of 
conference,  the  following  were  represented 
by  delegates : Uassamaqnoddy— Vermont  West- 
tern,  18  votes;  Merrimack,  20 ; Rockingham, 
16;  York  and  Cumberland,  15 ; Straflurd,  13; 
New  York  Eastern,  47;  New  York  Central,  40; 
Now  York  Western,  14;  New  York  Northern, 
11 ; New  York  Southern,  14;  New  .Tersey,  14; 
Tioga  River,  N.  Y.,  25;  Erie,  Pa.,  16;  Canada, 
17;  Miami,  Ohio,  52;  Central  Ohio,  29 ; Mau- 
mee Valley,  5 ; Southern  Ohio,  30 ; Deer  Creek, 
Oliio,  14;  Eel  River,  Indiana,  10;  Antioch 
and  Blufiton,  42;  Western  Indiana,  32;  Mason 
River,  6;  Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wis- 
consin, 28;  Central  Illinois,  13;  Spoon  River, 
Illinois,  25;  Northeastern  lowji,  29;  Union, 
low’a,  8;  Des  Moines,  28;  Eastern  Michigan, 
17;  Southeastern  Michigan,  7;  Central  Michi- 
gan, 0;  Grand  River  Valley,  7;  Southwestern 
Michigan,  Nortliem  Indiana,  and  Western 
Michigan,  12;  Richland  Union,  Wisconsin,  6; 
Nortlieni  Wisconsin,  12;  Jacksonville,  — ; 
making  in  all  40  conferences.  The  Kev.  I. 
C.  Golf,  of  lUinois,  was  elected  president.  A 
letter  expressing  fraternal  feelings  was  read 
from  tho  Association  of  General  Baptists  in 
England,  this  being  t!»e  first  communication 
of  the  kind  since  1823.  Tl»o  General  Con- 
ference readied  to  this  letter  by  a scries  of 
appropriate  resolutions,  and  by  appointing  a 
delegate  to  attend  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
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the  General  Baptists.  A committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  raise  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  a biblical  school  which  will  be  located  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  organs  of  the  de- 
nomination, being  three  in  number  (the  IlcraJd 
of  Go$pA  Liberty^  Newburyport,  Moss.;  the 
Ooipel  Jferaldf  and  the  Sunday-School  Jlerafdy 
Dayton,  Ohio),  were  recommended  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  members,  and  it  wa.s  also  resolved 
to  establish  a Quarterly  and  an  Annual  Jtegw- 
ter.  Tlie  use  of  tobacco,  in  any  fonn,  and  tlie 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  os  a beverage  or 
for  sacramental  puriwsea,  was  censured.  The 
new  hymn-book  in  use  in  the  New  England 
churches  was  recommondeil  for  general  intro- 
duction. The  committee  ou  the  state  of  the 
country  made  the  following  report,  which  wa.s 
adopted : 

Four  years  of  war,  in  which  more  than  half  a mil- 
lion of  h'uman  lives  were  sacrificed ; more  than  a mil- 
lion persons  maimed  ; uncounted  nmUitudes  wasted 
by  disease  or  brutal  imprisonment,  or  cruel  starva. 
tion,  in  which  thousands  of  homos,  once  prosperous 
and  happy,  were  made  the  abodes  of  widows  and  or- 
phans; in  which  large  portions  of  our  fairest  landa 
were  laid  waste,  oua  our  cummercinl,  social,  and  re- 
ligious enterprises  embarrassed;  in  which  capital 
enough  was  wasted  to  have  ptirchased,  at  Hichmond 
prices,  every  slave  in  the  land,  and  to  have  endowed 
all  the  schools  and  colleges  in  the  world;  thus  four 
years  of  terrible  war  were  dealt  out  to  us  as  the  wages 
of  our  injustice.  We  recognized  the  hand  of  the 
righteous  God  in  these  chastisements  brought  upon 
us  for  our  complicity  with  the  crime  oi  human 
slavery.  We  rejoice  in  the  favor  of  Him  who  has 
mven  victory  to  our  arms  and  liberty  to  the  enslaved. 
The  military  tribunal  before  which  our  case  was 
forced  by  the  enemies  of  oiir  Government  and  their 
allies,  baring  decided  the  physical  issue  of  the  groat 
contest,  now  passes  the  whole  question  of  moral  right 
with  all  its  respoDsibilitiea  over  to  the  proper  author- 
ities of  the  loyal  people  fur  final  aihudication. 

This  convention  believes  that  Congress  and  not 
the  Executive  should  lay  down  its  basis  of  peace,  to 
be  enforced  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  late  rebel 
States.  We  believe  that  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  forever  secured  to  the  loyal  people 
who  came  to  its  support  and  relief  in  its  hour  or  peril, 
and  that  those  who,  in  ncijury  and  treason,  inaugura- 
ted the  rebellion,  murdered  and  starvt'd  our  soldiers, 
plundered  and  burned  our  cities,  robbed  our  treasury 
and  threatened  our  national  existence,  should  be  un- 
conditionally excluded  from  the  right  of  franchise, 
and  required  to  give  suitable  pledges  for  future  good 
behavior.  We‘therefore  declare : 

1.  That  wo  favor  the  atioption  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  proposed  by  tne  Thirty-ninth  Congress, 
and  do  licrcbv  pledge  our  united  infiueiice  in  behalf 
of  the  loyal  Congress,  as  against  the  corruption  and 
usurpation  of  the  Executive. 

S.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  impartial  sufifrage  as  the 
inalienable  right  of  all  good  citizens. 

The  committee  on  collies  and  schools  made 
favorable  reports  on  tlie  condition  of  the  Wolf- 
borough  Seminary  in  New  Ilamp.sliirc,  Le 
(irand  Institute  in  Iowa,  Antiodi  College  in 
Ohio,  Union  Christian  College  in  Indiana,  and 
Starkey  Seminary  in  New  York.  The  oripnal 
platform  of  the  denomination,  namely : ‘‘That 
the  name  Christian  is  the  only  name  of  distinc- 
tion which  we  take,  and  by  which  wc.  as  a de- 
nomination, desire  to  bo  known,  and  the  Bible 
as  our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,”  was  uni- 


versally reaffirmed.  The  Executive  Board  of 
the  General  Conference  was  instructed  to  pur- 
chase the  Western  Christian  Publishing  Asso- 
ciation, and  strike  from  its  name  the  word 
“Western.”  The  same  board  was  authorized 
to  negotiate  for  the  purclmse  of  the  Herald  of 
Gotpel  Liberty^  publUhod  atNcwbnryport,  Mas- 
sachusetts.* 

A convention  of  members  of  this  denomina- 
tion in  the  Southern  States  (“  Southern  Christ- 
ian Convention”)  was  held  at  Mount  Auburn. 
N.  C.,  on  May  2,  3806.  This  meeting  paSv<ied  a 
resolution  requesting  every  family  and  church 
to  make  a contribution,  aver.aging  fifty  cents  to 
each  meml>er,  for  the  establi><hmcnt  of  a pnb- 
lishing  concern.  A publishing  committee  was 
apiKiiuted  to  recommence  the  publication  of  the 
Chrittian  Sun^  the  oi^an  of  the  Southern 
churches,  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  and  to  put  to  press  at 
an  early  day  the  declaration  of  principles  and 
history  of  the  church,  and  a new  hi*nm-book, 
now  being  compiled.  The  ChrUtian  Sun  ceased 
to  exist  soon  after  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties. The  printing  establishment  at  Suffolk  was 
entirely  destroyed  during  the  war,  and  all  Uj© 
funds  collected  for  a book-concern,  and  dej>osit- 
ed  in  the  banks,  were  lost. 

ClIURCil  OF  GOD  (also  calleil  M'ixebbes- 
KERiANs),  a religious  denomination  orguDized 
in  1830  by  the  Kev.  John  Winebrenner.  Ac- 
cording to  the  !>cUef  of  this  denomination,  there 
are  three  positive  ordinances  of  perpelual  stand- 
ing in  the  church,  viz.,  baptism,  feet  washing, 
and  tlie  Lord's  supper;  two  things  are  essential 
to  the  validity  of  baptism,  viz.,  faith  and  im- 
mersion ; the  ordinance  of  feet  w’ashing  is  ob- 
ligatory upon  all  Christians ; the  Lord’s  supper 
should  bo  often  administered,  to  Christians  only, 
in  a sitting  |>osture,  and  always  in  tlie  evening. 
The  church  is  divided  into  elderships,  which 
meet  annually.  A general  eldership,  consisting 
of  deli^tes  from  the  annual  elderships,  is  held 
every  three  years.  Tlio  eighth  triennial  gen- 
er;il  eldership  was  held  at  De&itur,  Illinois,  on 
May  31,  1806,  and  the  following  days.  The 
following  elderships  were  represented:  East 
Pennsylvania,  West  Pennsylvania,  East  Ohio, 
West  Ohio,  Indiana,  Southern  Indiana  and  Il- 
linois, Iowa,  German,  Michigan.  A.  F.  Shoe- 
maker was  elected  speaker.  A letter  was  read 
from  Texas,  giving  a statement  of  the  rise  and 
progre.«s  of  the  Church  of  God  in  that  State,  the 
annual  eldership  of  which  State,  in  1801,  seeded 
from  the  general  eldcrsliip  ou  account  of  the 
anti-slavery  |K>sition  taken  by  the  latter  boily. 
A motion  made  to  recognize  tbc  Texas  elder- 
ship was  lost,  and  the  letter  was  referred  to 
the  board  of  missions.  The  general  eldership 
recognized  Centralia  College  in  Kansas  as  an 
institution  of  the  churcli,  and  resolved  to  estab- 
lish another  college  in  Ohio,  West  Peumsylvania, 
Indiana,  or  lllinoiB.  The  subscription  list  of  the 
weekly  denominational  organ,  the  Church  Ad- 
tocate  (published  at  Lancaster,  Pa.),  was  rc- 
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ported  to  be  2,700,  and  the  board  of  publica- 
tiou  wad  conditionally  authorized  to  publish  a 
monthly  Sunday-school  paper,  to  commence  the 
ht  day  of  January,  1807,  J.  F.  Weishampel 
was  authorized  to  publisli  a Gcniian  pa|>er.  A 
series  of  resolutions  on  loyalty,  against  slavery. 
Bad  in  favor  of  equal  rights  of  all  men,  irre- 
jpeciive  of  color,  were  adopted.  It  was  “re- 
wired tliat  tbe  executive  board  be  instructed 
t<i|q)plyto  the  Ix'gislature  of  Ohio  for  an  act 
of  incorporation  of  the  ponenil  eldership  of  the 
Oiarch  of  God  in  Nortli  America.’*  The  next 
triennial  meeting  is  to  bo  held  in  I^nncaster, 
Pa.,  in  May,  1809.  The  brethren  of  Kansas 
were  authorized  to  form  themselves  into  an 
eldtrship,  if  they  deem  it  practicable.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  tlic  Texas  eldership,  held  in 
1866,  a desire  was  expressed  to  reunite  with  the 
general  eldership,  but  no  definite  resolutions 
were  adopte<l. 

CLAY,  CLKjfEXT  Comer,  an  American  states- 
man. bom  in  Halifax  County,  Va.,  December 
17,  1789,  (lied  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  September  9, 
1866.  lie  wa.s  the  son  of  William  Clay,  an 
officer  of  tbo  Revolutionary  anny,  who  after 
the  close  of  the  w'ar  removed  with  his  family  to 
(Imager  County,  Tenn.  Yoang  Clay  completed 
hU  education  at  tbe  University  at  Knoxville, 
Stidied  law,  and  was  adnjitted  to  the  bar  iii 
1809,  soon  after  which  ho  removed  to  Hunts- 
ville, Alabama  (then  a territory),  where  ho 
redded  until  his  death.  Ills  legal  attainments 
were  such  that  bo  rapidly  built  up  a good  and 
luccatire  practice,  bnt  in  1813,  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  the  troubles  with  the  Creek 
Indians,  he  volunteered  as  a private  soldier  in 
ihe  army.  In  1S17  he  was  elected  a nieniher  of 
die  territorial  council ; two  years  after  w as  ap- 
pointed one  of  tbe  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
and  in  b>20  Chief  Justice  of  that  Court,  which 
position  be  resigned  in  1823.  In  1828  lie  was 
sent  to  the  State  Legislature  and  chosen  Speaker. 
Tbe  following  year  lie  was  elected  to  represent 
the  State  in  the  lower  branch  of  Congress,  and 
occupied  his  scat  until  1835,  in  w'hich  year  he 
was  chosen  Governor  of  Alabama,  scn'iiig  two 
years.  Heforc  the  expiration  of  his  term  lie 
was  called  to  the  United  States  Senate,  wliero 
he  served  until  the  close  of  the  extra  session  of 
1841,  when  sickness  in  his  family  induced  him 
to  resign.  From  that  time  be  devoted  himself 
to  tbe  practice  of  bis  jirofession  and  lived  in 
comparative  retirement.  During  the  war  he  rtv 
mained  quietly  at  liome,  rather  os  a spectator 
of  passing  scenes  than  taking  any  part  in  thorn. 

CLEtVVEL.VNI),  Eusna  Ixnm,  I).  D.,  an 
eminent  Congregational  clergyman,  born  at 
Topgficld,  Essex  County,  Mass,  April  25,  1806, 
died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  February  10,  1806. 
He  was  tbo  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Nebemiali 
CbaveUnd,  a dUtiiiguiabed  physician  of  Tops- 
field,  and,  until  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  re- 
atineil  at  home  working  upon  the  farm  and 
Attending  tbo  common  school.  He  then  began 
hU  prejiaration  for  college  at  Dumuicr  Acad- 
tmy,  in  ilio  neighboring  town  of  New  bury,  a 
You  VI. — 8 


well-known  institution  then  under  the  care  of 
bis  eldest  brother.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he 
entered  Bowdoin  Odiege,  where  hU  distin- 
guished relative,  Professor  Parker  Cleavelaud, 
w as  then  in  the  height  of  his  celebrity  and  use- 
fulness. He  graduated  in  1829,  and  during  the 
la.'it  year  of  bis  course  was  hopefully  converted. 
From  the  college  at  Bninswick  ho  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  aud  during 
his  third  year  was  licensed  to  preach.  In 
January,  1833,  attracted  hv  tho  fume  of  the 
late  Dr.  Taylor,  he  entered  Yale  Seminary  w’ith 
tlio  intention  of  continuing  his  studies  anotber 
year,  but,  on  tbo  .‘»ccond  Sabl>ath  after,  be  was 
invited  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Third  Con- 
gregational (.'hurcli,  made  vacant  by  the  dis- 
mission of  the  pastor,  and  was  speedily  chosen 
to  tho  pastorate.  In  July  of  that  year  he  was 
ordained,  and  under  his  wise  and  skilful  ad- 
ministration tho  church  greatly  increased  in 
numbers  and  jwwer,  and  became  finally  ono  of 
tho  lending  churches  in  the  denomination  in 
tliat  city.  'Thoroughly  conservative  by  the 
natural  constitution  of  his  mind  and  his  early 
training,  Dr.  Cleaveland  took  decided  ground 
against  what  were  denominated  tbo  Now  School 
views  of  Drs.  Taylor  aud  Fitch,  but  his  position 
on  those  questions  was  also  compatible  with 
dignity  and  courtesy  toward  those  who  differed 
from  him  in  opinion,  holding  their  friendship 
wiiile  discarding  tlieir  theologioul  views.  When 
it  became  necessary  to  cn^ct  a new  cburch 
ciliticc,  be  exerted  biinself  to  the  utmost  to 
raise  tbo  necessary  funds,  and  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  perseverance  and  indomitable 
energy  that  the  enterprise  succeeded.  In 
November,  1804,  Dr.  Cleaveland  went  to  Eu- 
rope, and  during  hw  tour  of  eight  months  did 
iiiuch  to  explain  tho  views  of  tlio  Government 
with  regan!  to  the  struggle  in  which  the  coun- 
try was  engagiHl,  the  resources  of  the  jieople. 
and  tho  determination  to  destroy  slavery  at  all 
hazards.  At  Paris,  in  an  nsseinblyof  Protestant 
pa.Htors  and  delegates  from  all  part.s  of  France, 
he  gave,  through  an  inteiqireter,  an  idea  of  the 
conflict  from  which  the  nation  was  emer^ring; 
and  subsequently  at  Lc»ndon,  in  the  annual  a.s- 
scinbly  of  the  KnglUli  C'ongregational  Union, 
be  defined  tbo  Northern  po.dtion  with  the  ut- 
most clearness,  creating  conviction  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Union  cause  in  the  uuderstamling 
of  many  who  from  ignorance  or  prejudice  were 
embittered  toward  tie  Nortli. 

Keturning  with  health  and  strength  some- 
what renewed,  he  resumed  his  work  among 
tho  people  of  his  charge,  who  were  ciyoying  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity  os  a church,  when 
after  a sliort  and  not  alarming  sickness  he  was 
suddenly  called  to  his  final  rest.  Dr.  (^leave- 
land  was  a man  of  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
intellect,  sound,  practical  judgment,  decide<l 
executive  and  administrative  ability,  and  above 
all  possessed  tliat  active  and  deep-toned  piety 
w'bich  was  the  key  to  his  eminent  success  in 
his  long  pastorate.  His  ouly  published  W’orks 
were  some  occasional  sermons. 
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COLOMBIA*,  Unitbd  States  OF.  A republic 
in  South  America.  President  (April  1,  1866, 
to  March  31,  1808),  General  Tomas  Ciprl-mo 
Mosouera.  The  ministry  was,  in  1866,  com- 
posou  as  follows : Interior  and  Foreign  Afimrs, 
.Fi>seph  M.  Rojas  Garrido ; Finances,  Francisco 
Agudelo ; War  and  Kavy,  Hudecindo  Lopez ; 
General  Treasurer,  Sinforiano  Hernandez.  The 
statements  about  the  area  considerably  ditf^r, 
as  the  sonthwostcni  and  eastern  frontier  are 
still  subject  to  dispute.  The  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment claims  altogether  a territory  of  al)out 
513,000  English  square  miles,  while  other  state- 
ments (not  giving  to  Colombia  all  the  disputed 
territory)  reduce  it  to  464,700.  The  Colom- 
bian Government  claims  a i>opulation  of  2,704,- 
473,  not  including  the  uncivilized  Indians, 
whose  number  is  estimated  at  126,000.  With 
regard  to  race,  Mr.  Samper  {Bulletin  de  la 
S^iHe  iU  Geogr.  de  ParU^  March,  1858),  who 
puts  down  the  whole  population  at  2,602,614, 
estimates  the  pure  European  population  at 
1,857.000,  the  descendants  of  Europeans  and 
Indians  at  600,000,  Africans  at  00,000,  and  all 
others  405,000.  The  imports  of  the  ports  of 
Panama  and  Colon  were,  in  1864,  valued  at 
$35,000,000,  and  the  exports  at  $67,000,000. 

On  December  6th  Croneral  Mosquera  handed 
in  his  resignation  as  President  of  the  republic, 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  giving  as  hU  reasons  that 
his  predecessor  nilc<l  the  country  so  miserably, 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  replenish  the 
treasury;  that  the  army  was  full  of  abuses, 
and  the  treJLsury  bad  been  robbed  of  upward  of 
a million  of  dollars  by  false  certificates;  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Bogota  and  other  bishops 
wore  in  rebellion  against  the  executive;  that 
the  circular  reganling  public  order  had  met 
with  no  respect  from  the  (rovernors  of  tho 
States ; tlmt,  m fact,  there  was  a general  de- 
sire to  disturb  tlio  public  peace,  and  to  make 
way  with  him,  the  general,  by  assiissination,  if 
necessary.  It  was  expected  that  the  Supremo 
Court  would  not  accept  tlie  resignation. 

In  the  latter  montlis  of  the  year  a serious 
difficulty  occurred  between  the  Government 
of  the  Unitetl  States  of  Colombia  and  tho  Unite<l 
States  minisier  at  BogoUi,  Mr.  Burton.  It  arose 
out  of  remarks  made  to  the  Colombian  (4ov- 
ernment  by  General  Pifierez,  who,  in  October, 
had  been  sent  on  a special  rnissiou  to  Par;ama. 
Goncrid  Pifierez,  in  liis  report,  thought  proper, 
in  allusion  to  the  Americans  residing  there,  to 
affirm — as  ho  alleged  on  tho  authority  of  Presi- 
dent Olarte,  tho  Citizen  President  of  the  State 
of  Panama— that  “tho  only  ground  for  fearing 
a revolution  within  the  State  was  the  cujudity 
and  ambition  of  the  Yankees  residing  in  Pana- 
ma.” As  the  report  was  published  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  official  organ,  and  as  the  Gov- 
ernment took  no  notice  of  tho  remonstrance 
of  Mr.  Burton,  tho  United  States  minister,  tho 
latter  deemed  it  best  to  demand  his  passports, 
es]>eciai)y  as  tho  Colombian  Secretory  of  For- 

• For  further  laformatlon  on  the  I.cjHslatun?,  fiaancci, 
army,  <•«  Axscal  CtcLorxDiA  for  l»Wk 


eign  Afifairs  had  left  several  official  oommuni- 
cations  from  him  unanswered.  The  Colombian 
Government  then  apologized,  but  declined  tho 
rcKpiest  of  Mr.  Hurt4>n  to  snbmit  tho  matter  to 
the  diplomatic  corps  at  Bogota.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  tho  passport  question  remaincsl  un- 
settled. 

On  December  25lli  President  Mosquera  pub- 
lished the  following  decree  concerning  the 
Panama  Railroad,  which  it  was  feared  might 
become  a source  of  great  trouble : 

T.  C.  do  Mosquera,  Grand  General,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  looking  to  the  tilth 
and  3otb  article  of  tho  treaty  between  Colombia  snd 
the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  dated  April  17, 185i\ 
in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  company  shall  pay 
to  tho  nation  five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  lh*e 
value  of  the  mails  passing  across  the  Isthnms,  and 
three  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  of  the  enterprise, 
and  considering  that  in  view  of  tho  interests  of  the 
nation  it  is  neccssarr  to  have  perfect  cognizance  of 
the  mails,  number  of  passengers  and  treasure  that 
pass  across  tho  Isthmus,  and  having  in  consideration 
the  eminent  sovereignty  tho  Government  exercises 
over  tiiat  part  of  its  terfitorr,  decrees  that: 

1.  That  postmasters  ana  captains  of  the  ports 
of  Colon  and  Panama  on  visiting  vessels,  and  upon 
view  of  documents  presented  to  them,  shall  accu- 
rately note:  first,  tho  total  weight  of  tbo  mails 
that  arc  to  pass  across  the  isthmus  ; second,  the  num- 
ber of  passengers ; third,  the  amount  of  treasure,  and 
fourth,  the  total  u cight  of  merchandise. 

2.  From  these  facts  monthly  returns  aro  to  be 
made  to  the  Treasury  Department,  so  that  fVom 
them  at  the  end  of  the  yeartnc  commercial  statistics 
may  be  drawn  up. 

Tlie  Colombian  Congress,  early  in  1866,  de- 
cliiiotl  to  join  tlic  alliunee  of  Ciiili  and  Peru 
against  Spain,  but  in  September  Presddent  M«.>s- 
qiiera  addressed  a letter  to  tho  Presidents 
of  Peru  and  the  other  republics  which  had 
Liken  [>art  in  the  South  Amerieau  Congress 
of  1805,  to  appoint  a time  for  a new  meeting 
of  tho  Congress  for  tho  jmri>ose  of  effecting  the 
exchange  of  tho  ratifications  of  the  treaties  con- 
cluded in  1865,  and  of  presenting  tho  treaty  for 
adoption  to  the  other  republics  which  had  not 
taken  part  in  the  first  meeting.  Tho  now  meet- 
ing, in  tho  view  of  Mosquera,  was  to  discuss  the 
means  for  securing  a permanent  i>eace  between 
all  tho  republics,  and  to  that  end  fix  certain 
principles  of  international  laiv,  and  especially 
tho  mutual  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals. 
The  proposition  of  President  >Iosqnera  was  fa- 
vorably received  by  all  the  presidents  to  whom 
it  was  addressed. 

COLORADO.  In  tho  notice  of  Colorado, 
publislied  in  tho  preceding  voloino  of  tliis  work, 
it  was  stated  that  on  January  18,  1660,  a biil 
was  reported  in  tho  United  states  Senate  for 
the  adnmsion  of  the  Territor}' into  the  Union 
under  the  con.stitntion  adopted  by  her  people  in 
tho  autumn  of  1865.  Upon  the  subject  coming 
up  for  debate,  a strong  opposition  to  the  bill 
was  manifested  on  the  part  of  several  Republi- 
can Senators,  Mr.  Sumner  spoke  earnestly 
against  it,  basing  hU  objections  upon  tho  in- 
adeipmcy  of  tho  population,  tbo  denial  of  suf- 
frage to  colored  citizens  under  the  newly- 
adopted  constitution,  and  upon  the  fact  that  a 
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large  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  Territory 
■were  not  desirous  of  admission  to  tlie  Union. 
The  Senate  accordingly  rcfuso<l  to  order  the  bill 
to  a third  reading;  but  in  tlie  latter  part  of 
April  this  action  was  reconsidered  and  the  bill 
passed  that  bo<ly.  An  amendment  ortVre<l  by 
^r.  Sumner,  that  the  act  “ shall  not  take  eftcct 
except  with  the  fundamental  cuudition  that 
within  the  State  there  shall  l»e  no  denial  of  the 
elective  franchise,  or  any  other  right,  on  ac- 
count of  color  or  race,  and  all  persons  shall  be 
o<p}al  before  the  law,”  was  defeated  by  a largo 
majority.  Tlie  bill  next  went  to  the  House  of 
liepresentatives,  where  it  also  passed. 

On  May  loth  the  President  returned  the  bill 
to  Congress  with  bis  objections,  the  chief  of 
which  were  that  the  erection  of  Colorado  into 
a State  was  at  that  lime  unnecessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people ; that  it  was  not  clearly 
establishc<l  that  the  i>eople  were  desirous  or 
prepared  for  tlic  change,  and  that  the  popida- 
tion  was  insufficient,  having  decreased  rather 
than  increased  during  the  previous  year.  The 
veto  nicssiige  will  bo  found  in  Prnuo  Doou- 

MEVTS. 

In  Augnst  an  election  for  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress took  place  in  Colorado,  at  which  George 
if.  Cldlcott,  the  Republicaiv  candidate,  received 
3.529  votes  against  3,421  tlirown  for  A.  C.  Hunt, 
the  Democratic  and  Administration  candidate, 
.'ind  4d  scattering  votes.  The  Territorial  board 
of  canvassers  found  a imyority  for  Cliilcott  over 
Hunt  of  votes,  and  gave  a certificate  of 
election  to  the  fonucr ; but  the  Territorial  Gov- 
ernor, Alexander  Cummings,  gave  a certificate  to 
Hunt,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  persons  lately 
in  the  Confederate  service  had  voted  for  Chil- 
cott.  The  State  Lcgi.datore  elocte<l  in  1865,  in 
anticipation  of  the  sj>cedy  admission  of  Colorado 
into  the  Union,  retaine<l  its  organization  during 
liSOfi,  although  without  any  authority  to  con- 
trol public  nffain*.  It  was  Republican  in  both 
branches.  The  Territorial  Ix'gislature  had  also  a 
Republican  imyority. 

An  act  of  the  Territorial  T.cgislatnrc  passed  in 
1863  establishe<l  the  capital  of  Colorado  at 
Golden  City,  but  until  1866  the  Legislature  cou- 
liiiued  to  meet  at  Deuver,  thus  practically  ig- 
noring the  law.  In  the  latter  year  Governor 
Cummings  tramsferred  tlie  executive  department 
of  the  government  to  Golden  City,  whence,  on 
Dectwf^er  10th,  he  transmitted  bis  annual  ines- 
wge  to  the  Legislature,  which  assembled  as  usual 
at  Denver.  Ho  stated  that  the  mining  interests, 
on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  Territory  must 
mainly  depend,  were  recovering  from  their  re- 
cent depression,  that  the  crops  liad  been  abun- 
dant and  that  on  every  hand  the  imnienso 
resources  of  Colorado  were  witnessing  a fresh 
development.  “The  ininen,”  be  .said,  “need 
nothing  but  Jal)or  to  make  them  profitable  in 
eicesa  of  all  that  has  ever  been  claimed  for 
tiem ; the  fiarnier  is  sure  of  largo  harvests ; tlie 
clim/e  2J  wonderfully  healthful  ami  invigora- 
tioz  and  every  feature  of  the  country  invites 
liiiaiwisroDt,  and  gives  to  LU  iudustry  the 


assurance  of  success.”  He  recommended  that 
branch  roads  should  be  constructed  to  intersect 
both  lines  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  in  order  tliat 
the  mineral  regions  lying  around  Denver  might 
bo  reached;  and  that  Congress  should  bo  so- 
licitetl  to  make  appropriations  in  aid  of  this 
object.  Tlie  immigration  from  the  East,  he  said, 
had  steadily  increased  during  1866,  ami  the  ap- 
prehensions of  an  extensive  Indian  war,  at  one 
time  lircvalont,  had  been  nearly  dispelled.  With 
regni^  to  the  proposed  admission  of  Colorado 
as  a State,  he  ex])resscd  himself  as  follows: 

During  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  action  of  tho 
dificrcut  departments  of  the  national  Government, 
the  people  have  been  much  excited  on  the  sabjectof 
the  admission  of  Colorado  as  a State  into  the  Union. 
It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  parties  to  Ini.s  i»suo  in  the  Territory, 
although  a strenuous  effort  has  been  made  to  create 
the  impression  abroad  that  the  people  were  united 
on  the  question,  Hut  here,  where  the  evidence  is 
rcndilv  attainable,  it  would  be  equally  idle  to  deny 
that  the  party  desiring  a Slate  gnveminent  forma  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  population,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  tiiose  who  seek  personal  aggrandizement 
and  place,  at  the  expense  of  the  welfare  of  the  Terri- 
tory. 

Governor  Cummings  then  proccotlcd  to  de- 
clare himself  opposed  to  the  State  project  ou 
three  principal  grounds,  viz.:  tho  iDegulity  of 
the  convention  by  which  tho  State  constitution 
was  fniDicd ; tho  failure  of  that  instrument  to 
bestow  the  electoral  franchise  upon  colored 
men ; and  the  inadequacy  of  tlic  population  of 
the  Territory.  Means  hud  been  taken,  he  com- 
plaiued,  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Colorado  amounted  to  botw'oen  fifty 
and  sixty  thousand ; hut  tho  returns  of  the 
census,  authorizes!  by  tlic  previous  I.cgislature 
to  bo  taken  by  tho  a.«sessor3  of  tho  difforeut 
counties,  and  tho  correctness  of  which  ho 
thought  could  not  be  questioned,  showed  that 
this  estimate  was  very  far  from  the  truth.  From 
fourteen  counties  the  refurns  were  as  follows: 


Coanties.  I 

Gilpin fi,«47  ! 

JenersoD 1,7‘'2 

Powlder. 

Conejos 2,269 

Costilla 2,192 

Las  Animas 935 

Fremont 508 

Summit 456  ^ 


Coaotica 


Park 552 

El  Paso 665 

Arrapohoe 4,145 

Douglas. 642 

Weld 1,192 

Pueblo 800 

Total 24,331 


From  the  four  remaining  counties  no  returns 
were  received,  and  the  (iovernor  estimates  tho 
pupnlution  as  follows: 


Connttca. 

Laramie COO 

Clear  Creek 1,.’>«h> 

Huerfano LCn.iO 


Coiintica 

Lake 600 

Total 8,600 


This  would  give  a grand  aggregate  of  27,931 
against  34,277,  as  returned  by  tho  census  of 
1800,  showing  au  apparent  decrease  of  6,340  in 
six  years. 

Other  objections,  alleged  by  Governor  ('nm- 
mings,  against  the  admission  of  Colorado  wore, 
that  the  Territoriiil  treasury  was  witlumtmoney 
to  begin  the  State  government  with,  which 
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wonld  render  necessary  imine<liate!yan  onerous 
system  of  taxation ; and  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  people,  from  his  personal  observation, 
were  averse  to  the  project.  “In  wliole  sec- 
tions,” ho  said,  “ the  entire  population  are  op- 
posed to  it,  with  scarcely  a dissentin'?  voice, 
while  in  no  portion  is  there  any  considerable 
deffreo  of  unanimity  in  its  favor.” 

The  friends  of  the  project  were,  nevertheless, 
by  no  means  inclined  to  let  it  slninber,  and  tlio 
arguments  which  theyad<luced  to  support  their 
case  showed  not  merely  a decided  opposition  to 
the  Governor,  hut  an  apparently  unreconcila- 
blc  hostility  between  themselves  and  him.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  aecond  session  of  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress,  they  presented  to  promi- 
nent Republican  members  an  array  of  facts  and 
figures  to  show  the  progre.sa  of  Colorado  in  min- 
eral wealth  and  population,  at  complete  vurianco 
with  the  statements  of  Governor  Cummings. 
The  homo  opposition  they  asserted  came  en- 
tirely from  him  and  the  candidate  to  whom  he 
had  given  the  certificate  of  election  as  Delegate 
to  Congress,  ami  they  denied  emphatically  that 
the  Territory  was  declining.  From  the  statis- 
tics fiiniishcd  by  them  it  would  appear  that  the 
tax  valuation  had  greatly  increased,  as  also  tlio 
entries  of  lands  under  the  homestead  and  pre- 
emption laws ; that  the  ]»roduction  of  gold  had 
doobletl  within  the  last  year;  that  the  assess- 
mouts  for  internal  reveuue,  and  the  rtM?eipts  from 
the  post-office,  were  much  greater  in  1860  than 
than  in  1805 ; that  largo  sums  had  been  ex- 
pended in  internal  improvements;  that  the  crops 
had  been  abundant;  and  that  the  i)retcnded 
census  was  partial,  one-tbird  of  tlie  important 
counties  not  having  been  retnrncsl.  and  the  count 
in  the  others  being  confined  to  the  tax-payers. 
From  the  largo  property  valuation  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  fact  that  in  I860,  in  the  midst  of 
harvest-time,  nearly  7,000  votes  had  been  cast 
for  an  office  expeeted  to  bo  abolished  by  the 
admission  f>f  Colorado  into  tlio  Union,  they  in- 
ferred that  the  population  conld  not  bo  less  than 
60,000  or  60,000,  to  which  immigratitm  was 
constantly  making  large  additions.  Under  tlio 
infiucnco  of  these  representations  a new  bill 
was  framed  by  the  Semite  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories at  tho  close  of  1866,  with  every  jjrospect 
of  its  passage  tbrougb  botli  IIouse«. 

During  tho  last  fiscal  year,  424,030  acres 
weresurv\*ycd  in  Colorado,  alnnit  onc-twoiitietli 
part  at  the  expense  of  settlers,  and  tho  residue 
at  the  cost  of  tho  Government.  These,  with 
previous  surveys,  make  an  aggregate  of  this 
service  in  Colorado  of  l,622,*2ol  acre.s,  all  on 
the  eiustern  slope  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains.  Tho 
South  Park  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains  contains 
about  350,000  acres  of  arable  land,  and  tho 
richest  placer  diggings.  In  the  Middle  Park  the 
wagon-road  over  tho  range  of  mountains  sepa- 
rating tho  agriculturjd  regions  of  the  western 
slope  from  tho  mining  of  the  eastern  has  been 
completed,  which,  witli  the  overland  road, 
makes  a passable  wagon-route  from  Denver  to 
Salt  I..ake  City,  a distance  of  160  miles  shorter 


than  the  former  rontc.  Tho  completion  of  thU 
road  to  the  Grand  River  it  is  believed  will  lead 
to  the  immediate  occupation  of  tho  agricultural 
lauds  of  the  Middle  Park,  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Grand,  11711110,  and  Bear  Rivers.  The  Surveyor- 
General  estimates  tlio  quantity  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation to  be  100,000  acres;  that  one-half  of 
the  population  are  engaged  directly  or  indirectly 
in  agricultural  pursuits;  that  the  area  of  arable 
land  is  equal  to  4,000,000  of  acres ; that  the  im- 
migration of  farmers  during  the  last  year  was 
of  a class  of  people  consisting  of  permanent 
settlors,  tho  fanning  interest  keej>ing  pace  with 
the  wants  of  the  population,  and  tliat  a largo 
surplus  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  is  tlie  tmtici- 
pated  production  of  the  next  year. 

However  opinions  may  vary  as  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Colorado,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  in  1868  more  labor  was  performed  in  tho 
mines,  and  with  lietter  results,  and  more  dis- 
coveries of  mineral  wealth  were  made,  than  for 
several  previous  years.  “ Wo  are  unable,"  says 
the  VoUratlo  Time*  of  December  18th,  “to 
state  tho  number  of  stomps  employed  in  tbe  Ter- 
ritory, or  the  probable  amount  of  gold  extracto<l 
so  far  during  the  year;  but  one  thing  is  ren- 
dered certain,  that  the  wealth  of  tho  mines  has 
not  yet  been  fairly^ approached  in  those  locali- 
ties where  operations  have  been  carried  on 
since  their  discovery;  while  another  thing  is 
equally  apparent  from  continued  new  develop- 
ments, that  tho  entire  range  of  mountains 
which  traverses  Colorado  contains  the  aurif- 
erous ore  ill  great  abundance.  Indeed,  the 
supply  promises,  from  oxjieriments  made,  to  l>c 
inexhaustible,  while  tho  extent  of  country  over 
which  it  is  distributed  gives  room  and  oppor- 
tunity sufficient  for  any  number  of  operators.” 
Of  tho  variety  of  tho  mineral  products  of  the 
Territory,  and  of  tho  wide  area  over  which  they 
are  distributed,  some  idea  may  be  fonned  from 
the  following  extract  from  a letter  from  the  Sur- 
veyor-General at  Denver  to  the  Commbsioucr 
of  the  General  Land-Office,  accompanying  spe- 
cimens of  carbonate  of  copper,  iron  ore,  silver, 
zinc  ore,  copper  matte,  fossils,  and  gyjisuiii : 

The  copper  ore  is  from  the  PocahonUs  lode,  near 
Dear  Creek,  and  noa  broken  off  from  a bowlder 
weighing  about  ten  pounds.  The  shafi  was  about 
ten  feet  deep,  nod  probably  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  of  the  same  ore  were  exposed.  The  silver  ore 
18  from  the  Argentine  district,  at  the  head  of  the 
south  fork  of  Clear  Creek.  The  specimens  wen? 
taken  from  a hill  containing  several  tons,  all  similar 
to  the  apccimcns.  Tlie  veins,  from  which  this  is 
taken,  vanr  in  width  from  a few  inches  to  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet,  in  which  the  seams  of  ore,  from  one 
inch  to  a foot  in  thickness,  occur  at  various  iutorrals. 
The  rest  of  the  vein  is  filled  with  quartz,  containing 
in  some  cases  as  much  as  eight  hundred  dollars  per 
ton  of  silver  in  the  shape  of  a chloride  of  silver  dif- 
fused through  the  quartz,  and  probably  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  sulphurct  ores.  Other 
veins  contain  a^ntiferous  galena,  and  in  some  pure 
sulphuret  of  silver  is  found,  but  in  no  very  great 
quantities  as  yet. 

This  silver  region  follows  the  crest  of  tho  range 
from  tbo  head  of  Clear  Creek  southwanl  to  Mouut 
Lincoln,  and  probably  farther,  includioff  the  moun- 
tains arouud  tuc  head  of  the  Snake  and  Illuc  Rivers, 
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the  nomber  of  veins  discovered  already  reaching 
several  thousand.  above  $100  per  ton  are 

tfac  rule,  and  those  below  that  the  exception,  while 
some  veins  have  given  an  avenurc  of  $.'>.0*J0  to  the 
wo.  Three  furnaces  are  inoperalTon  at  Georgetowu, 
and  two  more  in  process  of  erection,  but  those  in 
operation  arc  on  so  small  a scale  that  they  reduce 
bat  a small  percentage  of  the  silver,  although  that 
small  amount  pays  largely.  As  yet  there  is  only  a 
pack'trail  to  these  mines,  and  the  ore  is  brought  down 
on  mules  and  jacks.  One  furnace  is  in  operation  at 
Modieruma,  on  Snake  Hirer,  for  reducing  argcuUfcr- 
ogs  galena. 

The  largest  piece  of  iron  ore  that  I send  you  was 
found  by  IJeputy  Surveyor  George  E.  Peirce,  and  is 
from  a ^ed  about  thirty 'miles  south  of  Denver.  The 
bed  or  vein,  which  is  horizontal,  extends  from  fire 
miles  in  length  to  about  a mile  in  width,  and  forms  a 
moaiitain  of  iron.  The  specular  ore  is  from  the 
South  Park,  and  is  in  vortical  veins  similar  to  the 
nld  veins.  The  magnetic  ore  is  from  near  Golden 
ntv,  and  is  in  vertical  veins,  bedded  in  felspar.  1 
have  heretofore  reported  extensive  veins  of  hematite 
ore  near  Goldon  City.  Zinc,  both  in  the  form  of 
silicate  and  sulphurct,  is  found  scattered  through 
manv  of  the  goto  and  silver-bearing  lodes,  and  in  one 
vein  oa  Bear  Crock  I found  no  metallic  ores  except 
sulphurct  of  zinc. 

ibe  specimen  of  matte  which  I send  you  is  made 
at  the  Ljons  furnace,  near  Black  Hawk.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  smelting  the  gold-bearing  sulphurets  of 
copper,  snd  contains  all  the  copper,  gold,  and  silver 
of  toe  ore.  It  is  about  sixty  per  coot,  copper,  and 
Tines  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  dollars  per 
ton  in  gold  and  silver.  This  matte  is  shipped  to 
Swansea,  in  Wales,  to  bo  separated,  the  copper  ^y- 
iog  the  expense  of  shipping  and  separating.  Too 
specimens  of  gypsum  and  of  variegated  limestone 
are  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  west  of  Denver, 
where  the^  both  occur  iu  uolimited  quantities. 

Tlio  Snrveyor-Goncral  at  Denver  has  also 
sent  to  ^^a.s^lington  specimens  of  silver  oro 
from  the  .\nglo-Norman  lode,  near  tlio  lioad* 
waters  of  Snake  River,  the  product  of  wliich 
will  average  $000  of  pure  silver  per  ton.  Tho 
sinking  of  a shaft  some  eighteen  feet  has  dis- 
clo:»ed  the  fact  that  tho  oro  improves  in  char- 
acter from  the  surface  down.  Tho  Snrvoyor- 
Geoeral  states  that  this  lode  is  probably  as  rich 
as  any  in  the  silver  district.  Discoveries  have 
al^  been  reported  by  him  of  argentiferous 
pden.a  on  James  Creek,  between  St.  Vrains  and 
North  Boulder,  which  are  important  as  show- 
ing a continuation  of  tho  ractal-bearing  veins  in 
a direction  nearly  northeast  from  the  plains. 
In  addition  to  these  deposits  of  i>rocioas  ores, 
there  U abundant  evidence  that  largo  tracts  are 
oodcrlaid  by  bods  of  bituminous  coal,  whicli 
have  as  yet  been  very  imperfectly  worked,  and 
that  oil-well.s  of  considerable  capacity  e.xist 
ailing  tbc  base  of  the  mouatains. 

With  a view  of  bringing  to  public  notice  tho 
great  mineral  resources  of  tho  Territory,  Mr. 
George  W.  Maynard,  an  experienced  miner  and 
geolc^st,  was,  early  in  December,  appointed  by 
the  Legislature  coramUsioner  to  tho  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1807.  Tho  specimens,  to  be  placed 
br  him  on  exhibition,  comprise  no  less  than 
5,000  pounds  of  gold  ore,  with  other  kinds  in 
proportion.  It  has  been  proposed  tliat  tho 
commissuoner  should  procure  the  circulation  in 
Europe  of  pamphlets,  in  various  languages,  de- 


scribiug  the  miuoral,  agricultural,  and  other  re- 
sources of  Colorado ; and  also  that  ho  should 
visit  tho  principal  European  mines,  and  commu- 
nicate the  results  of  his  observations  to  the  Ter- 
ritorial papers. 

Tliougli  situated  upon  the  western  edge  of 
what  is  called  the  Great  American  Desert,” 
tlie  productiveness  of  Colorado  in  grain  and 
vegetables  is  in  some  seasons  enormous.  Sixty 
and  sixty-live  bushels  of  wheat  per  aero  arc 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  in  1800  as  many 
as  soventy-tivo  busliels  of  corn  per  acre  were 
raised  on  some  farm?.  This  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  tho  lintelligent  system  of  irrigation  now 
practised  in  tho  Territory.  The  dry  .season  is 
so  uniform  in  duration  and  character,  that,  pro- 
vided the  farmer  has  protected  himself  against 
drought  by  wet  ditches  traversing  his  farm,  he 
can  look  forward  to  harvesting  full  crops  witli 
a degree  of  seenrity  unknown  in  tho  East  The 
chief  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  from  tho 
grasshopper  scourge,  which,  in  1865,  desolated 
the  whole  Territory.  One  of  the  richest  agri- 
cultural districts  is  that  lying  along  tho  Arkan- 
sas in  Southern  Colorado.  Tho  crops,  in  1806, 
were  excellent,  but  so  expensive  and  difficult  is 
it  to  get  them  to  market,  that  but  a small  profit 
accrues  to  the  farmer.  When  tho  Pacido  Kail- 
ro.id  reaches  Denver,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
a brancli  road  will  bo  started  southward,  along 
tho  base  of  the  mountains,  toward  Santa  F6, 
This  w’ould  bring  the  rich  farming  country  of 
the  Arkansas  valley  into  easy  and  cheap  com- 
munication with  Denver,  and  stimulate  its  agri- 
cultural productions  immensely.  This  valley 
alone  could  supply  a population  of  several  liuu- 
drod  tliousand  with  broadstuffis. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Tho  fiscal  year  of  tho  General  Government  ends 
on  tho  30th  Juno  annually;  hence  tho  state- 
ments of  foreign  commerce  of  tho  wiiole  coun- 
try, for  the  last  lear,  embrace  the  j)eriod  from 
July  1,  1865,  to  June  80,  1866.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Swretary  of  tho  Treasury,  that  these 
figures,  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  custom- 
houses, do  not  present  tho  whole  truth.  For 
many  years  there  has  been  a systematic  under- 
valuation of  foreign  merchandise  imported  into 
the  United  States,  and  largo  amounts  have  l>cen 
smuggled  into  the  country  along  our  extended 
sea-coasts  and  frontiers.  To  make  up  for  under- 
valuations and  smuggling,  and  fur  cost  of  trans- 
portation paid  to  foreign  shipinvners,  twenty 
per  cent,  at  least  sliould  bo  added  to  tlio  im- 
ports, which  would  make  the  balance  for  the 
past  year  ng.ainst  the  United  State.s  nearly 
$100,000,000.  It  is  evident  that  tho  balanccc* 
have  been  largely  against  tho  United  States  for 
some  years  past,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cnstoin-houso  returns.  On  no  other  ground  can 
tlio  fact  be  accounted  for,  that  a very  large 
amount  of  American  bonds  is  now  held  in  Eu- 
rope, which  are  estimatad  as  follows : United 
States  bonds,  $350,000^000 ; State  and  municipal 
bonds,  $150,000,000 ; Railroad  and  other  stocks 
and  bonds,  $100,000,000;  atotal  of$600,000,000. 
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COlfltERCE  OF  THE  fSITED  STATES. 


During  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1800,  the  Dnitcd  States  imported : 


Foreign  merchandise  free  of  doty 

Foreign  merchandise  paying  doty 

Total,  jear  186&-1S60  

Of  foreign  merchandise  there  was  reexported : 

Free  of  duty 

Dutiable 


$58,801,^59 
8i>8, 508,051 


$4i'7,809,810 


$1,907.1.57 

9,454,908 


Total  (mixed  gold  and  currency  value) $11,841,420 

IVhich,  reduced  to  currency  value,  was  equal  to $10,283,288 


Total  foreign  mercliandiso,  valued  (in  gold) $417,048,577 

Imports,  specie.... $10,329,158 

or  which  tlicrc  was  reexported 3,400,897 


Net  imports,  specie $6,928,459 


Total  net  imports,  foreign  merchaudise  and  specie $423,975,038 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1866,  the  United  States  exported  domestic 

Dierchandise,  currency  value,  $46:^,040,908,  reduced  to  gold  value $333,332,085 

Specie  exported 82,648,374 


Total  domestic  exports,  valued  in  gold $415,965,459 

Apparent  balance  of  trade,  valued  in  gold $8,009,577 


Tlie  following  U n summary  of  the  total  exports  to  foreign  coantries  from  the  port  of  3sew 
York,  for  each  month  of  the  pa-st  six  years: 


1861.  1 

1662. 

j 1863.  1 

1864.  1 

1886. 

1866. 

January I 

$n,2i?2,737  1 

$14,888,487 

$19,695,865 

$17,609,749 

$19,746,451 

$22,814,548 

February  

] 1,907,233 

14,118, s48 

22,4X),U5  I 

17,211,176 

16,774,008 

19,«X>2,687 

March 

ll,s31,3S4  1 

11,980.714 

23,695,082  | 

16.383,236 

14,799,626 

24,718,556 

April 

11,7'>9,679  ' 

12,708,797 

14,004,940  ’ 

19,754,062 

8,5S2,897 

23,899,970 

Mav 

11,782,595 

16.S32.097 

16,(H>2,780 

21,682,200 

15,518,846 

36,987,067 

June 

12,067,031 

20.333,375 

16,495,293  | 

25,8^7,581 

18,446,116 

26,168,874 

Julv 

10,023,000 

1 23,6h4,915 

21,092,787  ; 

88,5s5,H66 

18,536,001 

19,8'J7,928 

August 

6, '^9'), 448 

17,443,701 

14,454,H«‘9 

2<‘>,977,982 

16,235,474 

14,511,361 

September  .... 

10.17^,846 

1 19,061,471 

15,492,513 

21,739,826 

45,528,814 

•12.805,773 

October 

18,172,452 

26,797,936 

21,21V>49 

»>,431,789 

28,788,469 

16.275,2n8 

November 

14,577,291 

2<|,<U)8,943 

17.292,436 

20,473,699 

25,126,753 

17,75(>.75S 

December 

15,124,445 

l»,93i>,616 

13,619,334 

27,410,435 

25,577,766 

su.iio.w.'? 

Tot.l 1 

$143,422,141 

1 tiltl.S.sa.flM 

1 t22O,4(;.'.,034  1 f2i:3,147,SH 

$235,650,281 

t2S4,S8S,K4 

The  exports  of  specie  throi^fh  the  year  ISfiC  to  the  monetary  disturbance  in  Europe  and  the 
will  bo  seen  to  have  been  large,  owing  in  part  consequent  return  of  United  States  bonds : 


TOTAL  EXPORTS. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

I860. 

1886. 

Domestic  produce... 
Foreign  “ 

$131,235,995 

5,203,959 

2,154,947 

$149,179,591 

4,901,388 

2,853,848 

$164,249,177 

6,425,579 

1,087,212 

$201,855,989 

17,824,096 

2,142,458 

$174,247,154 

8,440,410 

938,785 

$186,655,969 

4,967,109 

706,48$ 

$13^,694,001 

4,236,250 

$156,984,822 

69,437,021 

$170,711,968 

49.754,066 

$221,822,542 

60,825,021 

$178,626,299 

80,008,688 

$192,899,654 

62,656,700 

Total 

»M2,83I,15l 

rJl<!.871,MS 

$220,460,084  | $272,048,103 

$208,020,982 

$254,886,264 

It  is  evident,  from  these  figures,  that  the 
balance  is  ^linst  us,  and,  chiefly  by  the  ex- 
portation of  our  Government  bonds,  it  is  be- 
ing temi>orarily  and  improvidently  arranged ; 
temporarily,  because  a large  portion  of  these 
bonds  have  boon  bought  on  speculation. 

From  various  causes,  the  aggregate  exports 
of  New  York  for  the  calendiir  year  of  1866 
wore  about  $14,000,000  in  value  less  than  the 
year  1865,  and  about  $29,000,000  less  than  in 
1 804.  Tliw  is  in  part  ar('ountc<l  for  by  the  re- 
sumption of  the  export  trade  of  the  i?outhom 


ports  in  1865  and  1866 — the  export  of  cotton 
alone  from  Southern  ports  being  about  1,000,- 
000  bales.  If  to  this  wo  w’oro  to  add  tobacco, 
naval  stores,  etc.,  we  would  discover  one  reason 
why  we  have  been  able  to  import  so  largely  the 
past  year  without  working  serious  disturbance 
to  monetary  affairs  by  reason  of  onr  foreign 
balances.  The  following  statement  exhibits 
tlio  quarterly  exports  fur  the  past  six  years. 
As  the  shiimients  of  merchandise  are  reckoned 
at  their  market  price  in  currency,  we  have 
given  in  the  same  coimectiou  the  price  of  gold : 
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EXPOnrS  FBOJt  KIW  TOHK  TO  FOBEION  POUTS  EXCLOSIVE  OP  SPECIE. 


- 

1661. 

1863. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1ft  quarter.... 
Price  of  gold. . . 

Sd  quarter 

Price  of  gold. . . 

3d  quarter 

Price  of  gold... 
4th  quarter. . . . 
Price  of  gold... 

*33,477,742 

par. 

83,123,489 

par. 

30,076,918 

par. 

41,917,753 

par. 

*32,075,563 
lOU— 104* 
29.798,344 
lOU— 1094 
45,818,299 
1031—124 
49,747.611 
122  —184 

*50,614,908 

1524—1724 

41,046,726 

1404—1574 

88,825,587 

1224—145 

40,224,747 

1401-1561 

*41,429.756 
1514—1691 
48,446,686 
1664—250 
70,519,184 
191  —295 
62,426,966 
139  —260 

*46.710,118 
1964—2341 
24,216,567 
12^4—1474 
4^, 521,493 
18SI—U64 
67.178,421 
1484—1464 

*60,972,581 
1244—1454 
46,766,386 
125  —1671 
88,381,203 
1434-1474 
46.009.485 
1814—1541 

TotaL 

$18S,5»4,901 

$168,934,823 

$170,711,968 

$231,82S„S42 

*178,636,599 

*192,129,5.54 

The  total  foreign  importations  at  the  port  of  year  were  abont  472,000,000,  showing  that  the 
New  York  the  last  year  were  over  l|300,000, 000;  imports  of  New  York  continue  to  be  from  two- 
those  of  tlie  United  States  fur  the  past  fiscal  thirds  to  threc-fonrths  of  the  whole,  viz. : 

POBEIOS  IMPOBT3  AT  >’EW  TOBK. 


1862.  ' 1883. 

1884. 

188S. 

1866. 

*66,121,227  1 *67,274,547 
117,140,818  1 118,814,219 

1,890,277  1 1,525,811 

*71,5“<9,752 

144,270.3^8 

2,265,633 

*92,061,140 

130,557,998 

2,123,281 

*126,222,855 

170,812,800 

9,578,029 

Total  importa 

$17t,M2,817  1 $1S7.6H,.W7 

$218,12.1,700 

$234,742,419  1 $.100,018,184 

We  now  give  for  comparison  the  previous  tion  and  that  entered  for  warchonsing.  The 
years  since  1851,  classifying  them  into  dutiable,  free  gomls  run  very  light,  ns  nearly  all  the  im- 
and  si>ecio.  Under  the  head  of  dutiable  ports  now  are  dutiable.  The  imports  are  much 
is  inclndcd  both  the  value  entered  for  consump-  m excess  of  fonnor  years : 


POBEIOS  IMPOBTS  AT  NEW  TOBK. 


TEAIU 

DatUbtA 

Free  Ooodi. 

Total. 

ISSl 

*119,592,264 

$9,710,771 

$2,049,543 

$131,301,678 

1882 : 

115,880,062 

12,1«5,.112 

2,4>18.225 

129,849,619 

1W8 

179,612,412 

12,1.10,387 

2, 429, (>‘^3 

194,097.662 

1954 

163,494,984 

15,769,916 

2,107,573 

181,871,472 

1955 

142,900,001 

14,108,946 

855,681 

157,800,233 

1856 

193,889,'r46 

17,902,579 

1,814,425 

218,556,649 

1867 

190,279,862 

2l.44*»,734 

12,898,033 

230,618,129 

1858 

12.8,678,256 

22,024,691 

2.204,120 

152,867,067 

1859 

213,640,378 

2S70S.733 

2,sl6,42l 

245,165,516 

I960 

201,401,088 

28,000,447 

8,852.350 

238,260,460 

1861 

95,826,459 

80,8.53,919 

87,0^8,418 

162,768,790 

IMS 

149,970.415 

2.1,291,025 

1.390,277 

174,652,817 

1861 

174,621,756 

11,567,000 

1..12.1.S1I 

187,614,577 

1864 

204,128,2.15 

11,781,903 

2,20.1,022 

218,12.-;, 7^50 

1965 

212,208,801 

10,410,837 

2.123,2-1 

224,742,419 

>“* 

284,083,507 

13,001,588 

9,.17S,029 

806,618,184 

Below  we  give  in  detail  the  receipts  for  customs  at  New  Y'ork  each  month  of  tlie  last  five  years: 


-eKTB. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

te-.::;:;:::;;::;:: 

45“:;:::::::::;::;:::;: 

wy 

$8,351,857 

8,585,00* 

4,02^8G3 

4,149,952 

4,784,924 

4,084,927 

7,211,817 

4,702.5-1 

6,2*9,045 

4,309,419 

*,008,270 

2,064,698 

$4,127,908 

8.690.718 
4,554,400 
8,957,197 
8,873,105 
8,738,9.14 

4.912.718 
6,21.0,735 
7.970,543 
6,238,943 
6,075,840 
6,248,189 

*fi,l«n,.6S6 
7, -174.027 
7.679.770 
lS,9s2,5:»o 
8.8.55,1?^6 
8,311.1 
8.6S6,848 
6,237,8*U 
4.0S4.492 
8.67M8S 
8.4.'..-;, 156 
8,440,853 

$1,2.11,737 

4.761,247 

6,892,099 

0,809,994 

8,1.13,43.1 

7,887.075 

9,778,270 

13,118,089 

12,929,816 

10,973,513 

9,933,413 

8,340,750 

*12,487,474 

12,008,273 

11,178,154 

10,050,^(96 

ll,41M3a 

n. 507.186 
12,349.760 
12.2M.144 
11,002,043 
7,71«,8»8 
6,707,547 

Total 

*62,384,110  1 $58,886,049 

$00,958,12:^ 

*101.764.911 

*123.116.67.*; 

Die- 


:ed  by  Got  'It 
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, ITie  total  ciiatora  reccipte  for  tho  year  amount 
to  ^1128, 079,701,  as  given  In  above  table.  This  is 
a large  increase  over  previous  years,  ami  prob- 
ably larger  than  it  will  be  for  years  to  come. 

The  arrival  of  vessels  at  the  port  of  New 
York  from  foreign  cooutries  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1860,  were  4,892,  an  increase  of  230 
beyond  those  of  the  year  IHCo.  Of  tl»e&e  large 
arrivals,  1,C58  were  Atnerienn,  or  about  thirty- 
four  per  cent. ; the  foreign  were  3,234,  or  ai»out 
sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  various 
nationalities  were  as  follows: 


i 1 

1 

1 

•iR-nni 

1 

s 

i 

i 

1 

ToUL 

American 1 1^5 

Srtl 

SM 

851 

470 

1.658 

Hritish ' »J1 

1S2 

441 

1,(RU 

475 

2.410 

Breroeo St 

4^ 

KS 

6 

172 

Ham  bur; S9 

26 

24 

10 

99 

Italian 

0 

40 

51 

96 

Norwetrtan ! ... 

12 

47 

17 

76 

IVuaalao 

10 

42 

14 

67 

»CDCh 21 

8 

12 

1 

50 

Holland ; ... 

9 

24 

8 

87 

HanoTcrian \ ... 

4 

7 

18 

2 

26 

Paolsb 

1« 

HI 

6 

21 

Hwedish 

2 

7 

13 

42 

Huaalao 

12 

... 

22 

Spanish 

0 

S 

ii 

Pi 

Fortufiucae 

8 

2 

10 

15 

Mecklenbur;  . . .. ' ... 

2 

a 

II 

... 

16 

Austrian 

4 

9 

K 

R 

24 

Brazilian 

9 

9 

Araenttne 

Beuriaa  

1 

2 

6 

1 

’2 

7 

5 

Oblenbur; 

2 

R 

5 

Loboe 

2 

8 

5 

HoUtcin 

1 

2 

8 

Vcnoznelan 

4 

4 

Mexican 1 

8 

i 

5 

MoUnd 

1 

Orwk ... 

1 

1 

Homlnicao I ... 

2 

M 

Hajtteu 1 ... 

1 

1 

Bt.  Doiuin^o. ....  ... 

1 

ToUI,1VA....|  C17 

,V4 

1,12< 

1,62» 

967 

4.<>M 

Total,  1S65....I  4:4 

479 

1,024 

1,635 

1,0:0 

4,662 

Increase 168 

75 

104 

... 

... 

230 

DcrTMise 

... 

12 

108 

Tho  coastwise  arrivals  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, were: 


i 

6 

1 

! 

1 i 

1 

i 1 

1 

I ^ 

j i 

T«U1. 

January 

tJS 

8 

15 

22  i 

227 

8W 

Pttbruarr 

117 

2 

11 

27  1 

198 

HfpO 

March 

12s 

5 

17 

21  i 

569 

710 

April 

182 

*j 

0 

17  1 

019 

776 

Mar 

IIH 

2 

8 

16 

659 

79K 

June 

128 

8 

1 6 

16  ; 

1 582 

6x0 

July 

III 

1 , 

9 

11  1 

j 466 

596 

Aiizmst 

96 

5 ' 

r> 

24 

! 490 

620 

Hoptember 

111 

4 

9 

45  1 

4CI 

6:10 

October  

1 l'*5 

4 

s 

M 1 

1 495 

647 

Norembor 

1 148 

2 

15 

87 

8s.'> 

6x5 

December 1 

148 

5 ! 

7 

40  1 

1 275 

470 

Tot.1 

1,452  ! 

111  , 

811  , 

,5,874 

7,2^6 

Add  furuigu  orrl- 

i 1 

ral* 1 

1 C17  ' 

1 WT  1 

1.12S  ' 

1,628  ' 

1 967  1 

4,S92 

Total,  1S66.... 

2.009 

1 .W  1 

1,2«) 

1.9m 

! 6.841  1 

12.160 

Total,  1SC5.... 

2,058  1 

1 561  ; 

1,16s  < 

' 1,984  ; 

! 6,910 

12,634 

Increase 

Decrease 

1 ." 

83  j 

71 

1 M9  1 

454 

Tlie  whole  amonnt  of  tonnage  transporte<l  on 
the  canaU  of  the  State  of  New'  York  during  tho 
last  season  of  navigation,  a>^;ending  and  de- 
scending, was  5,775,220  tons,  and  is  composed 
as  follows  * 


Protiucti  <>f  the  forest 

lYcktucts  of  tnlnuls IS.SIO 

VeceuWe  food. 1,76S>SI 

Other  iMnicuIturml  prodocU. 8.S1S 

Mamificinres.. »»2,94l 

Mtr<'h«ni|t»e KS.'itS 

Oibcr’arUck*# 1,*ST,0I7 


Total,  jetT 


5,7T\2S0 


The  value  of  such  tonnage  is  ns  follows  : 


Plrodacta  of  the  forest 

Produrts  uf  aiiimala 

VofreUhle  food............. 

Other  atfrlraitoral  products. 

Mannfjeturvs 

Merebsodise 

Other  articles 


T.ST7.79S 

77.-A4.W7 

10li.ld9.tnt 

87.0SS,T1S 


Total,  year  1M6 |•.‘7C».968,6■C 

The  total  movement  of  freight,  or  nnmhcr  of 
tons  carried  one  mile  during  the  last  .st^aaon  of 
navigation,  was  1,012,448,034  miles.  The  total 
movement  of  the  several  classes  comi>osing  such 
tonnage  is  follows : 


Product*  of  the  forest. . SSa.79S.Sf# 

l*rudurts  of  animals 2.190,916 

Vfsetabia  food ♦Tfi.h5S,9l4 

Other  ftcricultaral  products 4*dl.S00 

Manufactures 4i09fi.Sa2 

Merchandise 40.rtSl.747 

Other  articles Stl\2S9.764 


Total  miles,  ls«6 1,01144^(«I 

The  following  statement  shows  tho  nainl>er 
of  tons  of  each  class  of  proj>erty  carried  on  Uic 
canals  during  tho  sca.^^on  of  navigation,  in  the 
year  1866,  and  on  all  tho  railroads  in  the  State 
from  October  1,  1865,  to  September  80,  1866  : 


Mileaire  on  the  canals. 1.0IS.44\034 

Mlleo^w  oo  the  mUroatla l,4U^SdS,2S5 


The  mileage  on  tho  canals,  or  number  of 
tons  moved  one  mile,  has  iucreasetl,  since  186.5, 
108,532,255  tons,  and  the  mileage  on  the  rail- 
ro.ads  has  increased  during  the  same  period  181,- 
716,085  tons.  Whole  amount  of  tolls  received 
was  $4,436,039,  which  is  composed  a.s  follows: 


On  boats  and  passensrer* t?*^4fiS 

Oo  profincta  <h  Uie  forest.. MO.tW* 

On  iimlacla  of  animals. ia.af'6 

On  producta  of  TCf^rtablc  fond 

Oq  other  ocricnliural  |iroduct& 14^ 

On  maoufsciarca 151,872 

On  niercluutdiac. ISl.021 

On*  other  arllclra 45S.-440 


Total,  y«rlH66 H43<s6S9 

The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  arriving  at 
tide-water  by  7vay  of  tlio  Erie  ('anal,  from  the 
Western  States  and  Canada,  during  tlie  last 
season  of  narigution,  wtis  2,235,716  tons.  The 
whole  amount  of  tonnage  arrivctl  at  tide- water, 
the  products  of  this  State,  during  tho  same  pe- 
riwl,  was  287,948  tons 


Tbe  whole  nutnbt'r  of  barrela  of  flour,  artlvlnjt 
at  tide-water  throui^h  the  caoala,  durlu*;  tho  la»t 

acaanu  of  narlintiou,  was 500,704 

The  whole  aiimhcr  of  bushels  of  wheat  arriving 
durini;  the  same  period,  was  7,5M.lft6.  which, 
tamed  into  flour,  ealculallni?  five  bushels  to  tbe 
barrel,  would  mdee 1,5IC,S83 

Total  In  barrels. 2,10T,.W 
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The  total  number  of  bushels  of  corn  arriving 
at  tide-water  during  the  same  period  was  26,- 
516, 53o.  The  whole  number  of  boats,  new  and 
old.  regU-tered  during  the  last  year,  was  485, 
with  a tonnage  of  74,630,  making  an  average 
tonnage  of  154.  The  importance  of  the  canals 
in  the  development  of  the  resonrees  of  the 
.State  is  fully  indicated  by  the  preceding  tables, 
AS  well  as  the  necessity  for  their  enlargement. 

Comparing  tlie  season  of  18G5  wnth  that  of 
1866,  it  shows  an  increase  in  revenue  of  $596,- 
684,  and  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  1,045,566, 
divided  among  the  different  classes  os  foUows : 


Prwinets  of  the  forest,  IncrsMS. 8es.AT9 

VoireUible  food,  **  

Maniilkcturcs,  ~ ...........  20,40s 

MerchandiK*.  “ 24.5UO 

Olher  arUcles,  •*  607, UR) 

1,056,881 

PervUicla  of  naiin.nK  6errrase.. 8.451 

Otlier  agrlcuUanU  products,  decrcuse......  2.NS4 

11,265 

Incruaso  l,Ot.%566 


The  marketed  imports  and  tlio  exports  of  the 
United  States  for  the  months  of  July,  August, 
September,  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1866,  so  far  os  gireu,  compare  one  with 
another  as  follows : 


STECIE  VALtnC  OF  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  A!»0  OP  FOREtON  IMPORTS  MARKETCD-CONTRASTED. 


M05TR. 

h 

h 

< 

Import*  at  declareil  ipcelo  ralQ<>. 

1-Ixporta  at  dcclansi  corronej  value  redaoed  to 
api'clc.  at  thu  arcra;;o  privo  uf  gold  for  t«cfa 
moDth. 

iii 

Si3 

hh 

liil 

H 

ilj 

i 

1 

1 

i!-i 

^■2 

1 

ih  1 
r'  ' 

1 

a 

1 

P 

Jalr, 

$1  491 

$15,505,017 

$21,99^,404 

$18,069,819 

$8.\0AS.22» 

♦7,244.rl2^ 

$726.o:fl 

II4.837.2.VI 

$22,8(lT.>e4 

AOC^  1866. 

1 4s} 

12.464,335 

28.529.872 

18.967,472 

87, 196,  *44 

2.4r4.nii 

hT4.HW 

17,*«*6.579 

S««C,  1^. 

1 451 

ll,14.MTa 

27.701.976 

14,419,485 

42,121.411 

2.6*«7,274 

72nM2 

14.2TUVI7 

17.6S7.818 

Oru  1666. 

1 ao| 

10,90^218 

24,6^000 

]l.4>«Ma5 

86.167.165 

1.H02.619 

4y^2!9 

1^2'‘2.I04 

17,613.002 

Nov..  1S66. 

1 4S] 

I0.71S91I 

16:091.94 

7,545,891 

2.'i.«17,874 

4J!'l)6.;i«2 

M7,292 

14.1.V\00«> 

19,612.074 

l>n„  18$$. 

1 8$ 

12,612.161 

11.516,298 

^^0S,S66 

16,925,161 

8,3*11,4)5 

609,972 

24,9*41,635 

Totd  ... 

IT2.U1.SIS 

♦ I2S,.122,0») 

$65.89  4.14^ 

$I9MI6.1S1 

$22,227,109 

$4,294,490 

$93.«14.-*-^ 

$120,186.4hT 

From  these  returns  it  appears,  that  while  the 
month  of  September  is  the  largest  importing 
montli,  that  of  December  is  the  largest  export- 
ing month  of  the  half  year.  It  ol.^o  appears 
that  the  value  of  goods  throi^m  on  the  market 
during  the  half  year  did  not  differ  materially 
from  the  value  of  the  total  imports  for  the  same 
period.  This  Is  not  always  the  cose,  the  two 
amonuts  differing  very  materially  at  times. 
During  the  period  embraced  in  the  above  re- 
tams  they  compare  as  follows : 


finpetrtA  entered  for  warehousing,  value $72.44a.8l9 

Importa  entered  for  oonsumptiou,  valno 125,522,083 


Total  hnportR  value $197,965,845 

Imports  entered  for  oooiamptton. 


Aloe $1A»2,0S3 

lopurta  withdrawn  from  ware* 
booac,  value 05,894,148 


Total  thrown  OD  the  market,  value $191,416,181 

Differenee $6,549,664 


During  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  1866, 
the  declared  value  of  the  total  imports  was 
$437,640,354,  and  the  amount  of  customs  duties 
received  $170,046,651.  Tlio  cu.stoms  duties 
were  thus  forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  total  im- 
ports. During  the  half  vear  ending  December 
31,  1866,  the  declared  value  of  the  total  imports 
was  $197,06.5,845,  and  the  amount  of  customs 
duties  received  about  $87,500,000.  The  cus- 
toms duties  were  thus  forty-four  per  cent,  of 
the  total  imports.  These  latter  amounts  will 
ne^  some  oltcmtions,  since  several  of  the  ports 
have  yet  to  bo  heard  from,  both  os  regards 


their  returns  of  commerce  and  of  imposts, 
'Without  making  any  allowance  for  these  im- 
perfections (the  extent  of  which  can  be  esti- 
mated by  allowing  for  the  respective  ports 
which  have  failed  to  send  their  returns  of  com- 
merce in  time,  and  by  adding  about  $1,000,000 
to  the  sum  of  imposts),  the  result  indicates  im 
incrfdM  in  the  percentage  of  the  customs  reve- 
nue to  the  total  ctoss  imports.  During  the 
half  year  ending  December  81,  1865,  the  im- 
ports were  8211,805,788.  For  the  correspond- 
ing half  year  jast  ended,  they  were  $107,065,- 
845.  Allowing  for  the  returns  not  yet  received, 
the  Amount  is  about  the  same.  With  the  same 
amount  of  imports,  then,  and  an  increased  per- 
centage of  customs  receipts,  the  total  amount 
of  customs  duties  for  the  year  ending  Juno  30, 
1867,  it  is  anticipated,  will  prove  to  be  rather 
over  than  nnder  tlio  ofiiciul  estimate  for  the 
year,  which  was  $100,843,774. 

If  there  were  any  means  of  contrasting  the 
monthly  returns  furnished  licrcin  with  similar 
ones  for  like  periods  during  past  ye.ars,  they 
would  present  an  interesting  indication  of  the 
course  of  our  foreign  trade : but,  unfortunately, 
there  are  none.  The  montldy  summary  returns 
of  the  previous  years  have  not  always  been  duly 
received  at  the  Department.  Few,  if  any  of 
them,  are  complete;  and  the  great  variance  of 
their  results  with  those  of  the  qnnrter-yearly 
summaries,  which  do  not  distinguish  lietween 
goods  entered  for  consumption  and  those  en- 
tered for  warehousing,  forbid  tboin  from  being 
use<l  as  standards  of  comparison.  The  total 
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entries  of  imports  and  exports  for  past  years, 
without  reference  to  what  portion  of  the  former 
found  (heir  way  into  market,  however,  are 
available,  and  these,  reduce<l  to  specie  values 
at  the  average  yearly  price  of  gold  in  lawful 
money  for  each  year  respectively,  exhibit  the 
following  results : 


nscAL  YEAr.a. 

Total  export® — I 
fpecle  value.  j 

Total  Imports 
ipeclc  valuv. 

1860 

1373,189,274 
22.S,699,486  ; 
192, 127,4:4  i 
230.056,621 
209,708,167  : 
213,915,392 
415.965,459 
120,136,487 

1326.683,097 

305,004,733 

189,435,112 

228,652,597 

309,8i4,88<> 

207,426,298 

423,975,036 

197,966,845 

1861 

1863 

1963 

1864 

1865 

1866 

6months  oflS67 

Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  stated 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Director,  tlio  import 
and  export  summaries  of  several  of  the  past 
years  are  somewhat  unreliable. 

Hitherto  the  commercial  statistics  of  the 
country  have  been  collected  and  arranged,  or 
digest^  very  slowly.  Tlio  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  now  reports  thus:  “The  Statistical 
Bureau,  authorized  by  the  act  entitle<l  ‘An  act 
to  protect  the  revenue,  and  for  other  purposes,* 
approved  July  28,  1866,  was  organized  on  the 
6th  day  of  September  last,  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Delmar  as  Director.  It  is 
expected  that,  under  his  direction,  this  Bureau 
will  bo  of  great  benefit  to  this  Department  and 
to  the  country.  After  putting  in  proper  con- 
dition the  numerous  l^ks  relating  to  com- 
merce and  navigation,  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  this  Bureau,  the  DireeWr  will  prei)are 
reliable  statistics  of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  being  de- 
veloped. Monthly  reports  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports, taxes,  imposts,  wages,  products,  and 
markets  will  also  be  rcgulariy  j)repared,  and 
every  means  cmjdoyod  to  ascertain  the  progress 
of  population  and  industry.” 

The  value  of  the  produce  received  at  New  Or- 
leans for  a series  of  years  ending  August  81,  is 
shown  in  the  subsequent  figures,  while  the 
amounts  of  the  articles  appear  in  the  succeed- 
ing table.  These  results  are  chietly  interesting 
as  showing  the  receipts  before  the  wrar  and  at 
its  close,  although  for  the  last  two  years  of  the 
war  the  river  navigation  had  been  co?npara- 
tively  uninterrupted.  The  receipts  of  18f>4-*5 
are  those  for  the  Inst  year  of  tlie  war,  and  those 
forl86t>-’60  for  the  year  preceding  it. 





lsSl-’62 61,5U»,9yO 

29,T»>n4.'>4 

79,223,9{}5 



Ib6&-'ti6 201,722,179 

The  receipts  from  the  interior  at  New  Or- 
leans fur  the  year  ending  August  31,  1866,  as 
compared  with  previous  years,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


ASnCLES. 

1865-’66.j 

, 1 
1864-’65. 1 

1 

lS59-'60. 

Apple*. 

....bbh.l 

69.382  1 

a\9o2 

67.416 

Bacon. a»«t.  cka.  etc. 

KL248 

18,6S2 

43.015 

Bacon bbU.  and  bxs. 

2.269 

4,942 

5>?T 

Bacon  llama 

....hhds. 

U.8»»7 

10, M5 

87.<14 

89,(M)0 

Baifjrtng 

. .pieces. 

«.M2 

(L871 

21.427 

Bale  rope 

...  .coils. 

43X0 

17,876 

12:1.429 

Beans 

1 a»i2 

K8>^ 

Butter. 

. . ,.kC|CS. 

I 16,699 

21,Srt) 

Batter 

610 

179 

1,506 

Bran 

191.474 

113,814  ' 

374.277 

8,408 

26.M1  ' 

44X4 

Beet  dried, 

4.84MI 

C.SU0 

98.726 

Cotton. 

...bales. 

7^t7.8‘4 

! 271,013 

2,235.448 

Com  In  emra 

27.2d> 

4,170  : 

8<V<«2 

Corn,  shelled 

...socks. 

2,008,176 

558,278 

1,722.089 

Cheese........... 

...boxes. 

! Mi.278 

26.731 

93.805 

Candle* 

61,210 

81,717 

110.4*15 

Cost  W cstem. . . . 

....bbU. 

1,295,913 

994,770 

2,900, OCiO 

Pried  applea,  etc. 

....bbIs.' 

148 

1.214  1 

70 

Flaxseed 

..tierces.; 

10 

423  , 

1,121 

Floor 

....bbU.| 

998,881 

790,^4 

97L340 

Feathers 

141 

5 

986 

Glassware 

...boxes. 

5,240 

2.S.31  ! 

68,^79 

Hemn 

. . ..bslcs. 

856 

8,ltl 

4.k^ 

Illdcik 

76.490 

9.931  ! 

1 68/168 

Hay 

...bales. 

12l»,i:n 

' 22Cs7«  , 

152.A59 

1 1.968 



648 

Leather 

.bandies.! 

1 7.82S 

3,578 

6,113 

Lard. tieroes  and  bhls.l 

! si.na 

31.243 

Lard 

27.012 

T.»i3 

90.699 

Lime,  Western  .. 

....bbl*.! 

1 68,926 

H029 

88.148 

Lead 

870 

5 

ML964 

1^ 

1,658 

Molasses. 

....bbG. 

2T,4«i8  1 

13.723 

3J8.M0 

Oats. hbla  and  sacks.! 

031.«12  , 

2TK98S 

6:«.330 

Onions 

....bbis.! 

8'^, 513  1 

17/»*« 

20.401 

OIL  lard 

....bbis.' 

1,2!^  1 

2..'^n 

9/K8 

Potatoes 

...  .bbis. 

25\718 

144.228 

207.698 

Pork tierces  sud  bbis. 

73,M7 

41,793 

216/>2d 

116 

1.S74 

Pork  in  bulk 

....lbs. 

271,140  1 

28*i,<^  I 

8.sm.3oo 

Porter  and  Alo... 

...bbis. 

19, ^>1  1 

11,0^ 

20X9 

PsckloK  yam. . . . 

..reels., 

CCS 

7^9  1 

8.74S 

Bkln.s  Peer 

.(tacks. 

9S  1 

117 ; 

1.542 

Hhot 

«.8Ni 

11  1 

4.H01 

8umu' 

..hbds.' 

17,K»3 

9.9TS  1 

195,1^ 

Hufrar  

...bbis. 

919 

2.043 

Poap 

.boxes. 

M21 

86.5S7 

12.202 

Pblnyles 

1.5S6  j 

i,(»a 

•,U00 

8tavcs. 

2,510 

10.174 

Tallow 

412 

SS2 

1,023 

Tobacco,  leaf.... 

..bbds. 

1N412 

2.410 

f4).955 

Tobacco,  chewlnc... boxes. 

8S.ni 

18,989 

14.M4 

Toliacco 

boles. 

90 

79 

' 274 

Twine 

.bundles. 

1.541 

2,131 

1 8.5W 

Wbiskoy 

bbis. 

5^916 

' 21.248 

f 1«*.042 

W'heat 

...sacks. 

686 

! 2,«r24 

18.116 

CONGItEGATIONALISTS.  Tl)e 
tional  Qvartfrly  for  January,  1867,  publishes 
full  statistics  of  Congregationalism  in  tlie  United 
States.  Tlie  whole  number  of  Congregational 
Chnrcbos,  as  rcportcKl  in  1860,  was  2,780;  in 
1866,  2,723 — a gain  of  57.  In  Canada  and  the 
provinces  there  were  120  churches  in  1860. 
against  117  the  year  before,  making  a total  on 
this  Continent  of  2,900  churches,  against  2,840 
the  prorious  year,  a gain  of  60,  Of  these  churches 
243  were  in  Maine,  183  in  New  Hampshire,  191 
in  Vermont,  493  in  Mass.'ichusetta,  23  in  Rhode 
Island,  286  in  Connectient,  223  in  New  York, 
166  in  Ohio,  24  in  Indiana,  222  in  Illinois,  150 
in  Michigan,  158  in  Wisconsin,  166  in  Iowa,  60 
in  rennsylvania,  90  in  Canada,  and  tlte  rest 
were  scattered  in  smaller  numbers  tlirough 
various  States,  Territories,  and  British  Prov- 
inces. Missouri  had  29  of  these,  against  18  last 
year.  The  total  number  of  Congregational 
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TDinistcrs  m the  UnitCKl  States  was  2,019,  against 
2,761  in  1805.  In  Canada  and  the  provinces 
there  were  90,  and  86  in  1865,  so  that  the  whole 
cumber  was  3,009  in  1866,  and  2,888  in  1865. 
Of  these  only  862  were  refjorted  ns  settled  pas- 
tors, while  912  were  rotnrncd  as  acting  pastors 
or  stated  supplies,  and  236  were  so  returned 
that  it  conld  not  be  told  whether  they  were 
pastors  or  stated  supplies.  Of  the  rest  879 
were  reported  as  not  engagetl  in  the  pastoral 
work.  Verj'  many  of  these  wore  professors  in 
coUeges  and  theological  schools,  or  teachers  in 
academies  and  private  schools.  There  was  also 
a large  force  connected  with  the  several  benevo- 
lent societies  and  general  Cliristian  enterprises 
in  various  parts  of  the  land.  The  total  lucm- 
K'rship  of  the  churches  witlun  the  bounds  of 
the  rnited  States  was  267,453  against  263,296 
in  1865,  a gain  of  4,157.  Adding  the  member- 
ship in  Canada  and  the  provinces,  it  stood  272,- 
975  in  1B66,  and  269,062  in  1865.  From  seven- 
teen States  reports  of  benevolent  contributions 
were  received,  while  thirteen  States  and  Tcrri- 
turics  made  no  report.  *1110  whole  sum  re- 
turned was  $1,024,720.87.  Of  this  sum  Massa-' 
chuse  tts  gave  ^92,244.09;  Connecticut,  $257,- 
164.60;  New  York,  $93,130;  Maine,  $49,409; 
New  Hanipehire,  $44,905;  Ohio,  $41,896 ; Ver- 
mont, $38,583.62,  and  from  other  States  smaller 
sums  varying  from  $25,000  downward.  If  the 
whole  sura  given  in  charity  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories  were  reported,  it  would  not 
proliably  fall  far  short  of  $1,600,000. 

The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  sns- 
tains  a number  of  missionaries  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  Congregationalism  before  the  war 
was  olmoat  entirely  unrepresented.  From  the 
report  made  by  the  agent  of  the  Society,  tlie 
Rev.  J.  E.  Roy,  on  the  Southern  Missions  of  tho 
Society  in  1866,  w’e  glean  the  following  facta: 


The  church  organized  in  Memphis  one  rear  and  b 
half  ago  by  your  missionary.  Rev.  E.  T.  Bliss,  I 
fonnd  in  a prosporons  condition.  'It  had  already  as> 
sunied  the  pastor’s  salary  of  $2,000;  it  had  a mem- 
bership of  fortr-four,  a growing  conj^egation,  and  a 
flourisning  Sabbath-school.  Uaring  promise  of  aid 
from  the  Congregational  Union,  it  was  raising  tho 
generous  sum  of  $>*,000  for  a bouse  of  worship,  wliicb 
IS  now  in  process  of  erection. 

The  church  at  Waslilngton,  under  Rot.  Dr,  C.  B. 
Bojimlon.  Chaplain  of  the  House,  with  its  one  hun- 
dred and  twentT  members— scTcml  of  whom  hare 
recently  been  added  on  professiuu  of  faith— I found 
in  a hopeful  condition. 

At  knoxvillc  I found  Rer.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  who  baa 
been  commissioned  to  labor  for  a season  at  that  place. 
At  Chattanooga,  a place  of  classic  iutercstj  with  its 
Lookuot  Mountain,  its  Chickamntiga,  its  Missionary 
Ridge,  its  National  Cemetery,  I found  the  held  open 
and  readr  for  a missionary. 

.\t  Helena,  Ark.,  where  the  old  churches  bad  all 
become  disintegrated,  I found  a few  Congregational 
. friends  from  the  North  desiring  a minister. 

At  New  Orleans  I assisted  in  organizing  a corpo- 
rate  religious  society  of  twenty-seven  male  members, 
which  elected  as  its  president  Mr.  8.  D.  Moody,  a 
TOQDg  merchant  from  Boston,  who  seals  his  earnest- 
ness IQ  the  work  by  a subscription  cf  fire  hundred 
dollars.  Fire  of  these  members  are  old  and  inflnen- 
lial  loral  citizens.  The  remainder  arc  persons  from 
the  North,  settled  in  business.  1 am  glad  to  Icam 


that  the  Congregational  Union  has  purchased  for  this 
society  the  Second  Presbyterian  Cnurch,  which  U in 
a fine,  central,  and  easilr  accessible  location. 

. At  Savannah  1 took  tne  initiative  for  organizing  a 
religious  society  and  securing  a minister.  Thirty 
business  men  attached  their  names  to  a paper,  ploilg- 
ing  themselves  to  become  members  of  such  a society, 
and  to  contribute,  through  it,  for  the  support  of  t£io 
gospel ; while  twenty  other  persons  gave  assurance 
of  sympathy  and  codperation.  Of  the  thirty  gentle- 
men referred  to,  two-thirds  are  ox-officen  of  the 
army,  settled  there  iu  business,  while  nearly  the 
same  proportion  of  tho  other  adherents  arc  men  w ho 
have  home  tbo  same  honor. 

At  Newbem,  N.  C.,  1 found  tho  enterprise  which 
had  been  initiated  by  tho  Hev.  Horace  James  in  a 
fiuurishing  condition.  A corporate  religious  society 
of  forty  members  bad  been  organized.  Rev.  A.  A. 
Ellsworth  had  assumed  the  ministerial  core  of  tho 
society,  and  was  proving  himself  admirably  adapted 
to  tho  situation.  The  society  had  assumed  the  entire 
salary,  only  the  expense  of  his  removal  having  been 
taken  from  your  treasury. 

Richmond,  with  its  foriy  thousand  inhabitants,  its 
superb  water-power,  its  Inland  navigation,  and  Ita 
oceanic  commerce,  is  destined  to  become  a city  of 
much  importance.  I was  permitted  to  prepare  the 
way  there  for  a religious  society.  Twenty-nvc  gen- 
tlemen signed  a paper  approving  such  a movement, 
and  pledging  to  it  tne  support  of  their  personal  influ- 
ence and  substance. 

Tho  English  Congregational  Year-Iiook  for 
1807  contain.^  tho  statistics  of  Congregational- 
ism in  England  as  far  ns  tlicy  conld  bo  ascer- 
tained np  to  December,  1806.  Tho  following 
arc  tho  most  important  points  as  presented  hy 
tho  Tear-Booh : 

County  Aitociatiom  and  lJnion». — England, 
43;  Wales,  16;  Scotland,  8;  Ireland,  1;  Colo- 
nies, 8.  Total  76. 

Congregational  Churehei, — England,  1,923 ; 
Wales,  788;  Scotland,  105;  Ireland  27;  Chan- 
nel Island.s,  13;  Colonies,  278.  Total,  3,134. 
Out-stations  of  tho  Congregational  clinrches, 
1,0C5.  Mission  churches  in  iVireign  lands,  249. 
The  number  of  out-stations  and  preaching  places 
connected  with  these  mission  clinrches  is  not 
known.  Stations  of  tho  Homo  Missionary  So- 
ciety, 119;  Evangelistic  stations  of  tho  Homo 
Missionary  Society,  60;  rooms,  cott.ages,  farm- 
houses, In  which  the  agents  preach,  840 ; lay 
preachers  in  lioine  missionary  stations,  233; 
Jay  preachers  in  Welsh  churches,  293 ; Evange- 
listic agents  in  Home  Mls-rionary  Society,  69; 
native  teachers  in  foreign  missions,  700. 

Vaeunt  C^wrc/icz.— England,  192;  Wales,  87; 
Scotland,  9 ; Ireland,  7.  Total,  295. 

Theological  CoUegei, — England,  8;  Wales,  8; 
Scotland,  1;  Colonics,  4.  Total,  10.  Prepara- 
tory or  missionary  institntionk,  6,  viz. : CV)tton 
End,  Nottingliam,  Bristol,  Betlford,  Highgato. 
Private  eeiuinaries  for  theological  preparation, 
4.  Total  number  of  students  in  theological  col- 
leges: England,  190;  Wale.s,  90;  Scotland,  6. 
Total,  293. 

Students  in  prefmratory  institutions:  Cotton 
End,  6 ; Bedford,  1 1 ; Nottingham,  63 ; Bristol, 
18;  Highgate,  10.  Total,  98. 

Ministers  in  England,  1,826;  Wales,  407; 
Scotland,  106;  Ireland,  25;  in  tho  Colonies, 
217;  foreign  lands,  202.  Total,  2,782. 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  Tbo  first 
sc^ion  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  * assembled 
at  Wasliingtoa  on  December  4,  1806.  (For  the 
President’s  Message,  ««  Prsuo  Doclments, 
As'ytJAL  Cyci.op.edia,  1866.) 

The  Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  Um.^  Mr.  Foster,  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 


* The  foUowioi;  1b  a list  of  the  mombon  of  CuagrcBs: 

8BNATS. 

r/ZZ/omfo— Jamrs  A.  McDoiunll,  John  Conn<?B«. 
VunnecHcut — Lafayottu  K.  FoBior,  Jatn«rs  Dixon. 
yA/oira/v— Ooor)^  Road  Kiddle,  Willard  ii^ul^bary. 
ll<ir\oi»—\.yxMiXx  Trumbull,  Richard  YaK*^. 

//./i/ana— licnry  S.  Lane,  Thomaa  A.  HundrlckB. 
ioica — James  W.  (Mmes,  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood. 

Knn»n» — Samuel  C.  Pomemy.  James  H.  Laoc. 
A'eA/ucity—Garret  Darla,  James  Guthrie. 

-Lot  M.  Morrill,  William  Pitt  Fc^sendeu. 
M(u*ach\mit» — Chark'S  Sumner,  Uenry  Wilson. 
Jfar^oruf— John  A.  J.  Creswell,  Kercrdr  Johnson. 

Zacliariaii  Chandl<!r,  Jacob  M.  Howard. 
Mlniiimta — Alexander  Ramsey,  Daniel  S.  Norton. 
-Vi««wr<— B.  Gmtz  Brown,  Jonn  B.  H^mderron. 

AVmd<i — ^William  M.  Stewart,  James  W.  Nyc. 

Stic  i/am/MA/rf— Daniel  Clark,  Aaron  II.  Crairln. 

.Wio  Jersey— William  Wrlirtit,  John  P.  Stockton.* 

Stw  Fo/'A:— Ira  Harris,  Euwin  D.  Mor..'an. 

OA*o— John  Sherman,  Ik-njamln  F.  Wade. 

James  W.  Nesmith,  H.  WIlllamB. 

/Vnn^nin/o— I^Lmr  Cowan,  Chxirk*s  R.  Buckalew. 
RhiAlt  William  Sprague.,  Uenrv  B.  Anthony. 

tTVrtrtcam*'— David  1).  I^attennm,  J.  8.  Fowler. 
iVrr/jo>i/— Luke  P.  Poland,  Solomon 
WfH  FircrFiki— Peter  U.  Van  Winkle,  Woitman  T. 
Vllley. 

Il'iiPfWirin— Timothy  O.  Howe,  James  R.  Doolittle. 

Xftt  ofhnlttid  at  thig  tiption. 
Alabama—Ot'oivc  8.  Honslon,  I^ewis  B.  Parsons. 
Arkanj*at—E.  Baxter  William  D.  Snow. 

LouMma^lt.  King  Culler,  MIchai  l Hahn. 

William  L.  Sharkey.  J.  L.  Alcorn. 
yorth  Vdraiina—’fohn  P«m>I.  William  A.  GnUmm. 
fiouth  CaroUim — John  L.  Mannlm;.  Benjamin  F.  Perry. 
riryl/Ua— John  C.  Underwood,  Joseph  Sogar. 


noosB . 

rrt//A»n<a— Donald  C.  McRner,  William  Ulgby,  John 
BldwJll. 

Henry  C.  Dcmlng,  Samuel  L.  Warner,  Au- 
gustus Rranda^'>*e,  John  H.  Hubliard. 

JftiatMiv — John  A.  Nicholson. 

John  Wentworth,  John  F.  Farnsworth,  Ellhn 
B.  Wasbbume.  Abner  C.  Harding,  KbonC.  Imr»‘n»oll,  Bur- 
ton C.  Cook,  ll.  P.  H.  Bromwcll,  Shelby  M.  Cktllom,  D'wla 
W.  Koas,  Anthony  Thornton,  Somaef  8.  Marshall,  Jehu 
Baker,  Andrew  J.  Kuykendall:  at  large,  8.  W.  Moulton. 

7n<//au<i— William  E.  NlblacK,  Michael  C.  Kerr,  Ralph 
Hill.  John  H.  Fanmhar,  George  W.  Jalian,  Ebenezer  Dn- 
mont,  Daniel  W.  Voorheesdi  Godlo%'e  8.  Orth,  S^oyler 
Colfiix.  Joseph  II.  Defyws,  Thomas  N.  Stillwell. 

/orra— James  F.  Wilson,  Hiram  Price,  W'Ullam  B.  Al- 
lison, Jo'^ioh  B.  Qrinnull,  John  A.  Kasson,  Asahcl  W. 
Ilabhard. 

A'u/iJw— Sidney  Clarke. 

Krnturkif—h.  S.  IVimble,  Bnrwcll  C.  Ritter,  Henry 
Grider,  .\aron  Hanllng,  Lovell  H.  Kunsseau,  Green  Clay 
Smith,  Gcorgo  8.  Shauklin,  William  U.  Rundalk  Samuel 
McK.*c, 

John  Lynch.  Sidney  Perham,  James  Q.  Blaine, 
John  H.  Hlco,  Ftvdcrick  .A.  nke. 

J/ary^onJ— Hiram  McCullough,  John  I*.  Thomas.  Jr., 
Charles  E,  Pliolps,  Francis  Thomas,  Benjamin  O.  Harris. 

MoAsachusittA — Thomas  D.  Eliot,  Oak«’S  Ames,  Alexan- 
der II.  Rice,  Samuel  IIoop<T.  John  B.  Alley,  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks,  George  8.  Rontweli,  John  D.  Baldwin,  William  B. 
Washbnm,  Uenry  L.  Dawes. 

iT/cAiyffn— Fernando  C.  Beaman.  Charles  Upson.  John 
W.  Longjvar,  Thomas  W.  Ferry,  Rowland  K.  Trowbridge, 
John  F.  Driggs. 

MinMAofo- — Wilttam  WIndom.  Ignatius  Donnelly. 

John  Hogan,  Henry  T.  Blow,  Thomaa  E. 


* SmI  d«e{nr*l  TKiDt. 
t AStDitWd  iMW#  lha  cloa*  af  tb«  MMtaa. 
rWaKMvt  .March  t*,  uii  bjr  Grerjw  F.  EJiDBndt. 

!^at  t«  >{«nry  O.  Wcahhitra. 


Wngbt,  of  New  Jersey,  presentetl  the  creden- 
tials of  JohnP.  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  elected 
bv  the  lA'gislatiiro  to  serve  for  sis  years  from 
March  4.  1865. 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  “Before 
the  oaths  are  administered,  I beg  leAve  to  pre- 
sent t!io  jtrotest  of  several  members  of  the 


Nocll,  Jtihu  R,  Kelso,  Joseph  W.  McCIurg,  Robert  T.  Van 
Horn,  Benjamin  F.  Loan,  John  F.  Benjamin.  Gcorgo  W. 
Anderson. 

Delos  R.  Ashley, 

.Vrir  //rimpsAire— Gilman  Marston,  Edward  11.  Rollins, 
James  W.  Patterson. 

\etp  John  F.  Starr,  tVIlllam  A.  Nowell.  Charles 

Sitgreaves,  Andrew  J.  Rogers,  Edwin  R.  V.  Wright. 

A>w  Stej»hen  Tabor,  Tunis  G.  Bergen,  James 

Humphrey.  Morgan  Jones,  Nelson  Taylor.  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mono.  John  W.  Chanler,  James  Bnmks.*  William  A.  Dar- 
ling, William  Railford,  Charles  II.  Winfield,  John  H. 
Kctcham,  Edwin  N.  Hnbbell,  Charles  Ck»>dyear.  John  A. 
Gri(*wol(L  Robert  8.  Hale,  Calvin  T.  HulbnnL  James  M. 
Marvin.  Demos  Hubbard,  Jr.,  .Addison  H.  Ladlo.  Roscoe 
Coiikllng.  Sidney  T.  Holmes,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Theodore 
M.  Pomeroy,  DanliJ  Morris,  Giles  W.  Hotchkiss,  Hamilton 
Ward,  Roswell  Hart,  Bnrt  Van  Horn,  James  M.  Hum- 
phrey. Henry  Van  Aemam. 

GMb— Bet^mln  Eggteston,  Rutherford  B.  Hays,  Robert 
C.  Schenck,  WllUara  Lawrence,  F.  C.  Le  Blond.  licadcr 
W.  (.dark.  Samuel  Shellabarger,  James  R.  llobbell.  Ralnh 
JP.  Buckland,  Janies  M.  Ashley,  Uezekiah  S.  Bundy,  AvU- 
Uam  E.  Flnck,  Columbus  Delano.  Martin  Welker,  Tobias 
R.  Plants,  John  A.  Bingham.  Epliraim  R.  Eckicy,  Rnfus 
P.  Spalding.  James  A.  Garfield. 

O^ym-^oha  H.  I).  Henderson. 

IK7Ui*i/lrania — Samuel  J.  Randall.  Charles  O'Neill,  Leon- 
ard Myers.  William  D.  Kelley,  M.  Russell  Thayer,  B. 
Marklcy  Buyer,  John  M.  Brooi^l.  Svdenbam  E.  Ancona, 
Thaddeus  Siercns,  Hyer  Stronse,  Philip  Johnson.  Charles 
Denison,  tHyeses  Mercur,  Geoi^  F.  Miller.  Adam  J, 
Olossbrenner.  William  H.  Kooniz,  Abraham  A.  Barker, 
Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Glenn!  W.  Schofield,  Charity  Vernon 
Culver.  John  L.  Dawt-on,  James  K.  Moorhead,  Thomas 
Williams,  George  V.  Lawrence. 

KAoik  IdafKl—Thomaf  A.  Jenckes,  Nathan  F.  IHxcm. 
tyVna^s^t’—Nathanlel  O.  Taylor.  Horace  Maynarl,  Wil- 
liam B.  Stokes,  Edmund  Cooper,  WHlIara  B.  Campbell,  S. 
M.  Amell,  I:<aac  K.  Hawkins,  John  W.  l.efiwich. 

IVrr/KwU— Frederick  K.  Woodbrldgo,  Justin  8.  Morrill. 
Portns  Baxter. 

Wrjft  Virfjinin — Chester  D.  Habbard,  George  R.  Tjsthani. 
Killian  V.  Whaley. 

HVsowjrfn— UalDCTt  E.  Paine.  Ithnmar  C.  Sloan.  Amasa 
Cobb.  CiiarlcB  A.  EUlridge,  Phlleius  Sawyer,  Waller  D. 
Mclndoc. 

Xot  admitted  at  tM«  seasAsn. 

Alabama — C.  C.  Langdon.  George  C.  Freeman.  Cnllcn 
A.  Battle,  Joseph  W.  Taylor.  B.  T.  Pope,  T.  J.  Jackson. 

Artawa* Byers,  Lorenzo  Gibson,  J.  M.  Johnson. 

Piorida~F.  Meixrod. 

Solomon  Cohen,  Philip  Cook,  Hugh  Bnchanan. 
E.  G.  Cabaais^  J.  D.  Matthews,  J.  II.  Christy,  W.  T. 
Wofford. 

LowWfino— Louis  St  Martin,  Jacob  Barker,  Robert  C. 
Wickliffe,  John  R King,  John  S.  Young. 

— A.  E.  Reynolds.  B.  A.  Pinson,  James  T. 
Harrison,  A.  M.  West,  E.  0.  Peyton. 

XartA  Caraiina — Jesso  R.  Stnbbs,  Charles  C.  Clark, 
Thomas  C.  Fuller,  Josiah  Turner,  Jr,  Bedford  Brown,  8. 
11.  Walkup,  A.  II.  Jones. 

South  VnroUrm—John  D.  Kennedy,  William  Aikeo, 
Samuel  McG<»w8n.  James  Farrow. 

Mryi/uti — W.  II.  B.  Custls  Lndas  H.  Chandler.  B. 
Johnson  Barbour,  Robert  Ulngway,  Beverly  A.  iHvis, 
Alexander  U.  11.  Stuart,  Robert  i.  Conrao,  Daniel  H. 
noge. 

DrUgalgg  from  tiu  Ttnitoritt. 

Arizona — John  N.  Goodwin. 
fWoro(/o— Allen  A.  Bradford. 

Walter  A.  Borteigb. 

Jdaho-E.  D.  Holbrook. 

J/oo/a/ra— Samuel  McLean. 

A'rbra»Jta — Phlneas  W.  Hitchcock. 

A'ne  Francesco  Chavez. 

f'A.rA— William  II.  Hooper. 

Wafhtai/ton — Arthur  A.  Denny. 


* S««t  to  WillUm  Ik  IVxifs. 
t Adtaiti«4  oMr  tbs  «los*  ol  U>«  mssI^b. 
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Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  protesting  against 
the  right  of  Mr.  Stockton  to  take  his  seat  hero 
as  a Senator.  I do  not  desire  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  he  may  not  be  sworn,  be- 
cause I believe  his  cre<lential8  are  prima 
snfficient  for  that  purpose ; but  I desire  that 
those  pajiors  may  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
when  that  comtnitteo  shall  bo  organized,  in 
order  that  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists  may 
be  hoard,  and  such  order  taken  upon  it  as  tlio 
Senate  in  their  wisdom  may  decree.** 

The  protest  was  rcceivca  and  laid  upon  the 
table,  for  future  refcrcuco  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  the  oath  was  administered  to 
Mr.  Stockton. 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Moivsachnsotts,  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution  declaratory  of 
the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment 
abolishing  slavery,  which  was  laid  on  the  table 
and  ordered  to  be  printed ; 

tbc  CoDgrcM,  by  & vole  of  two-ibirds  of 
both  Houses,  did  heretofore  propose  to  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States^  for  ratification,  an  omend- 
ment  to  the  Cunstitutiun  in  the  following  words,  to* 
wit: 

**  AancLaNTTI.  Sff.  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary aerritude,  except  as  a punishment  for  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
■hall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

2,  CongrcM  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation.’* 

Atn/  tcJi€r«u,  at  the  time  when  such  amendment 
was  submitted  as  well  os  since,  there  were  sundry 
States  which,  by  reason  of  rebellion,  were  without 
I.emslatures,  so  that,  while  the  submission  was  made 
io  due  constitutional  form,  it  was  not,  os  it  could  not 
be,  made  to  all  tbc  States,  but  to  the  Legislatures 
of  the  several  States,”  in  obedience  both  to  tbc  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  provision  of  tbc  Constitution  au- 
thorixing  amendments,  there  being  a less  number  of 
Legislatures  of  States  than  there  were  States ; and 
whereas,  since  the  Constitution  expressly  authorizes 
amendments  to  bo  mode,  any  construction  thereof 
which  would  render  the  making  of  amendments  at 
times  impossible,  must  violate  both  its  letter  and  its 
spirit;  and  whereas,  to  require  the  ratification  to  be 
by  States  without  Legislatures  as  well  as  by  *'  the  Le- 
gislatures oC  the  States.”  in  order  to  bo  pronounced 
valid,  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  a long-continued 
rebollioD  to  suspend,  not  only  the  peace  of  the  nu- 
tioo,  but  its  Constitution  also  and  whereas,  from  the 
terms  of  tbc  Constitution,  and  the  nature  of  the  case, 
it  belongs  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to  determine 
when  such  ratification  U conmlotc;  and  whereas 
more  than  tbrcc-fuurihs  of  the  Legislatures  to  which 
the  proposition  was  made  have  ratified  such  amend- 
meot:  N'ow,  therefore, 

A a r4»oltfd  bjf  tht  timoU  (the  House  of  Represent- 
atives concurring),  That  the  amendment  abolishing 
alarery  baa  become,  and  is,  a port  of  the  Constituiiou 
of  tbc  United  States. 

Jitfoietd,  That  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  res- 
olution,  and  considering  the  ^eat  public  interest 
which  attaches  to  this  question,  the  Legislatures 
which  bare  not  ratified  the  amendment,  be  permitted 
to  express  tbeir  concurrence  therein  by  the  usual 
form  of  ratification,  to  be  returned  iu  the  usual 
mi  oner. 

That  no  one  of  the  States,  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  which  such  amendment  could  not  be  submit- 
ted^ hr  reason  of  its  being  in  rebellion  a^nst  the 
Umted  t^tates,  and  having  no  Lcmslature,  bo  permit- 
ted to  resume  its  relations,  and  nave  its  Legislature 


acknowledge^  and  its  Senators  and  Representatives 
admitted,  until  its  Legislature  shall  have  first  ratified 
such  amendment  in  recognition  of  the  accomplished 
fact. 

Mr.  Suraner  also  submitted  t!ie  following 
resolutions,  which  were  laid  over: 

Kcsolottons  do«larator7  of  the  daty  of  Contfress  In  respert  to 
irmirantios  of  tfaonaUoaal  security  and  the  Dstioual  faith 
in  the  rebel  t^tates. 

Jiesohed,  Thatj  in  order  to  provide  proper  guaran- 
ties for  security  lu  tlie  future,  so  that  peace  and  pros- 
perity shall  surely  prevail,  and  the  plighted  faith  of 
the  nation  ahall  be  preserved,  it  is  the  first  duty  of 
Congress  to  take  core  that  no  State  declared  to  be  in 
rebellion  shall  be  allowed  to  resume  its  relations  to 
the  UnioD  until  after  the  satisfactory  performance  of 
five  several  conditions,  which  conditions  prec^ent 
must  be  submitted  to  a popular  vote,  and  be  sanc- 
tioned by  a mmority  of  the  people  of  each  State  ro- 
spectivefy,  as  follows: 

1.  The  complete  rcSstablishment  of  loyalty,  as 
shown  by  an  honest  rec(^nition  of  the  unity  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  duty  ofallcgiance  to  it  at  all  times, 
without  mental  reservation  or  equivocation  of  any 
kind. 

2.  The  complete  suppression  of  all  oligarchical 
pretensions,  and  the  complete  enfranchisement  of  all 
citizens,  so  that  there  shaJl  bo  no  denial  of  rights  on 
account  of  color  or  race ; but  justice  shall  be  impar- 
tial, and  all  shall  be  equal  before  the  law. 

S.  The  rejection  of  the  rebel  debt,  and  ot  the  same 
time  the  adoption,  in  just  proportion,  of  the  nationol 
debt  and  the  national  obligations  to  Union  soldiers, 
with  solemn  pledges  never  to  join  in  any  measure, 
direct  or  indirect,  for  their  repadintion,  or  in  anyway 
tending  to  impair  the  national  credit. 

4.  The  organization  of  an  educational  system  for 
the  equal  benefit  of  all  without  distinction  of  color  or 
race. 

b.  The  choice  of  citizens  fur  office,  whether  State 
or  national,  of  constant  and  undoubted  loyalty, 
W'hosc  conduct  and  conversation  shall  give  assurance 
of  peace  and  reconciliation. 

Ji«*oh<d,  That  In  order  to  provide  these  essential 
safeguards,  without  which  the  national  security  and 
the  national  faith  will  be  imperilled,  States  cannot  bo 
precipitated  back  to  political  power  and  independ- 
ence; but  they  must  wait  until  these  conditions  arc 
iu  all  respects  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Sumner  also  Bubmitted  the  following  res- 
olutions, on  tlie  duty  of  Congress  to  the  South- 
ern States,  which  were  ordered  to  bo  printed  r 

IlesoluUons  declaratory  of  the  dnty  of  Congross,  especially  Io 
respect  to  loyal  clllzeiis  In  rebel  States. 

W/ierea*,  it  is  provided  by  the  Constitution  that 
” the  United  States  sball^aromec  to  every  State  in 
ibis  Union  a republican  furm  of  government;  ” and 
whereas  there  are  certain  States  where,  by  reason  of 
rebellion,  there  arc  no  State  govemmenU  recognized 
by  Congress ; and  whereas,  because  of  the  failure  of 
such  States  respectively  to  maintain  State  govern- 
ments, it  has  become  the  duty  of  Congress,  standing 
iu  the  place  of  guarantor,  where  tho  principal  has 
made  alapne,  to  provide  governments,  repubficaQ  in 
form,  for  such  States  respectively  : Now,  therefore, 
in  order  to  declare  the  duty  of  Congress — 

1.  P>mlv^d,  That  whenever  a convention  is  called 
io  any  of  such  States  for  the  organization  of  a gov- 
ernment, the  following  persons  have  a right  to  bo 
represented  therein,  namely,  the  citizens  of  the  State 
who  have  taken  no  part  in  the  rebellion ; especially 
all  those  whose  exclusion  from  tbo  ballot  enabled  tho 
rest  to  carry  the  State  into  the  rebellion,  and  still 
more  cspeciallv  thoso  who  became  soldiers  in  the 
armies  of  the  Union,  and  by  their  valor  on  the  battle- 
field turned  the  tide  of  war  and  made  tho  Union  tri- 
umphant; and  Congress  must  refuse  to  sanction  the 
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proceedings  of  any  convention  composed  of  4ologatea 
chosen  bj  men  recently  in  arms  against  the  Union, 
and  excluding  men  who  perilled  their  lives  in  its  de> 
fence;  unIcsH  its  proceedings  hare  been  flrst  ap> 
proved  by  those  hereby  deemred  to  be  entitled  to 
participate  therein. 

2.  liMohedy  That  tho  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  being  supreme  over  State  laws  and  State  con* 
stitutioDS  in  respect  of  these  matters  upon  which  it 
speaks,  and  the  duty  being  now  imposc<l  by  it  on 
Congress  to  legislate  for  the  establishment  of  govem- 
meul  in  such  States  respectively,  it  is  hereby  de- 
clared that  no  supposed  State  law  or  State  constitu- 
tion can  be  set  up  as  an  impediment  to  tho  national 
power  in  the  dUchorge  of  Ibis  duty. 

3.  Jltjvhfj,  Tliut  since,  also,  it  has  become  tho 
duty  of  Congress  to  determine  what  is  a republican 
form  of  goTcrnmcnt,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  no 
government  of  a State  recentlr  in  rebellion  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  republican,  where  large  masses  of  citizens 
who  have  been  always  loyal  to  the  United  Stato.s  are 
excluded  from  the  elective  franchise,  and  especially 
where  the  wounded  soldier  of  the  Union,  with  all 
bis  kindred  and  race,  and  also  the  kindred  of  others 
whose  bones  whiten  the  battle-fields  where  they  died 
li»r  their  country,  are  thrust  away  from  the  polls  to 
give  place  to  the  very  meu  by  whoso  hands  wounds 
and  death  were  inllfcted;  mure  particularly  where, 
as  in  some  of  those  States,  the  result  would  be  to  dis- 
franchise the  majority  of  tho  citizens  who  were  al- 
ways loyal,  and  give  to  the  oligarchical  minority 
reccDtly  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  rebellion  tho 
power  to  oppress  the  loyal  majority,  even  to  the 
extent  of  driving  them  from  their  homes  and  depriv- 
ing them  of  all  opportunitv  of  livelihood. 

1.  Jl<9otv(4^  That  in  all  those  cases  where,  by 
reason  of  rebellion,  there  is  a lapse  in  the  State  gov- 
ernment, and  it  becomes  the  auty  of  Congress  to 
provide  a government  for  the  State,  no  government 
can  he  accepted  as  “ a republican  form  of  govern- 
ment'* where  a largo  proportion  of  native-born  citi- 
zens. chargeil  with  no  crime  and  no  failure  of  duty, 
U left  wholly  utinpresented,  although  compelled  to 
pay  taxes ; and  especially  where  a particular  race  is 
singled  out  and  denied  all  representation,  although 
compelled  to  pay  taxes ; more  especially  where  such 
race  constitutes  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  and 
where  the  enfranchiseil  minority  has  forfeited  its 
rights  by  rebellion  ; and  more  especially  still  whore, 
by  such*  exclusion,  the  oligarchical  enemies  of  the 
U'cpublic  can  practically  compel  it  to  break  faith 
with  national  soldiers  and  national  creditors  to 
whose  generosity  it  was  indebted  during  a period  of 
periU 


In  the  IIouwj,  on  tho  4th,  the  members  wero 
calletl  to  onlcr  by  the  Clerk,  Edwnrd  MePher- 
fion.  During  the  call  of  tho  roll,  Mr.  Maynard, 
of  Tennessee,  arose  to  speak,  when  tho  Clerk 
declined  to  have  any  interruption  of  the  call. 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  movtxl  that  tho 
House  proceed  to  tho  election  of  Speaker. 

ilr.  ilrooks,  of  New’  York,  in  op|>osi(ion  to 
the  motion,  said:  “Mr.  Clerk,  I hope  that  rno- 
■ tioD  will  not  prevail  until  it  lie  settled  who  aro 
members  oftliis  House — whether  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Maynard),  bold- 
ing ill  his  liand,  I presume,  the  certitieato  of 
tho  Governor  of  that  State,  is  entitled  to  be 
lieard  on  his  credentials  or  not.  I trust  that 
wo  shall  not  proceed  to  any  revolutionarj’  step 
like  that  without  at  least  hearing  from  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  Tennessee.  For  if  Ten- 
nessee is  not  in  tlio  Union,  and  has  not  been  in 
the  Union,  and  is  not  a loyal  State,  and  the 


people  of  Tennessee  are  aliens  and  forei^ers 
to  tliis  Union,  by  what  right  does  tlie  Ifresident 
of  tho  Unit^  States  usurp  his  place  in  the 
White  Houho  and  in  the  caj>ital  of  tho  country 
when  an  alien,  as  he  must  be,  a foreigner,  and 
not  from  a State  in  the  Union  ? 

“ I trust  there  will  not  l>e  such  rajiidity  of 
motion  as  that  proposed.  I trust  tliat  tho  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  Tennessee  will  be  per- 
mitte<l  to  bo  heard.  For,  if  a jirecedcnt  can  bo 
established  by  the  Gerk,  and  he  can  make  a 
rule  to  exclude  members  from  tlie  tlfKir  of  this 
House  by  his  mere  arbitrary  will,  this  then  ceases 
to  be  a Congress,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
but  a servant  of  the  House,  is  omnipotent  over 
its  organization.  Is  not  tho  State  of  Tennessee 
in  the  Union? 

“And  then  there  is  a State  of  Virginia  which 
tho  Clerk  has  not  road ; I mean  the  old  State  of 
Virginia,  and  not  Western  Virginia — tlie  State 
over  which  Governor  Pierpoint  preside.^  over 
which  he  has  presided,  and  to  which  position 
ho  was  elected  during  the  war,  w’hose  loyalty 
no  man  doubts,  and  who  is  as  mneh  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State  as  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  Governor  of  tho  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Hy  what  right  has  tho  Virginia  dele- 
gation boon  excluded  by  tho  Clerk  of  the 
House?  I wish  tho  Gcrk  would  tell  me.  He 
has  given  no  reason  for  such  exclusion,  and  I 
filiould  bo  happy  to  yield  the  floor  for  a moment 
to  enable  him  to  state  why  both  Tennessee  and 
Virginia  have  Ihjoe  excluded  from  the  list  he 
has  made.” 

The  Clerk : “ With  the  consent  of  the  gentle- 
man I will  state  that  if  it  be  the  desire  of  the 
House  to  have  my  rea-sons,  I will  give  them; 
but  1 have  not  felt  justifie<l  or  calknl  upon  to 
give  any  reasons ; I have  acted  in  accordance 
with  my  views  of  duty,  and  1 am  willing  to  let 
the  record  stand.^’ 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  “It  is 
not  necessary.  Wo  know  all.” 

Mr.  Brooks  continued : “ I know  that  it  is 
known  to  all  in  one  quarter,  but  that  it  is  not 
known  to  many  in  other  quartet's  in  tliis  House, 
why  this  exclusion  has  been  made.  The  State 
of  liOui^iana  was  hero  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House  last  year,  by  tho  admission  of  gentlemen 
from  that  State,  The  record  is  in  the  Congres- 
sional Globe;  and  now  Lonisiana  is  excluded. 
A Kepublicaii  House,  a Kcqmblican  majority, 
jicTinitted  two  members  from  Ixiuisiana  upon 
the  floor  of  this  House  to  vote  for  its  Sjiouker ; 
and  now'  the  C'lerk  of  tlio  House  a.ssuines  tho 
responsibility  of  excluding  the  State  of  Ixmisi- 
ann.  Why  this  subversion  of  all  precedents,  as 
w ell  a.s  tills  overthrow  of  all  Jaw’  ?” 

Mr.  Washbume,  of  Illinois,  said:  “The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Y*ork  will  understand  tliat 
tho  C'lerk  of  the  last  House  oPReprescntalives 
put  the  names  of  those  two  gentlemen  from 
Louisiiina  upon  the  rtfll,  and  they  did,  in  fact, 
vote  fur  Fpiiiker;  but  afterward  tho  House 
refused  to  permit  them  to  bo  sworn  in  as  mem- 
bers.” 
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Mr.  Brooks  farther  sjud : *‘Bat  they  Toted  for 
Speaker  of  the  Hoose,  and  were  permitted  here, 
as  the  record  shows,  to  vote  for  Speaker,  though 
the  point  was  first  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  then  with- 
drawn. 

“ I do  not  choose  longer  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  IIoQ.se,  but  before  I sit  down  I pro- 
pose to  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  May- 
nard) be  allowed  to  present  the  credentials  of 
the  members  from  Tennessee,  and  that  their 
names  be  put  upon  the  roll.” 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  : “ I make 
the  point  of  order  that  that  amendment  is  not 
in  orfler,  not  being  germane  to  the  original 
motion.” 

The  Clerk : The  Clerk  considers  that  a 

good  point  of  order,  and  rules  oat  the  amend- 
ment,” 

Mr.  Stevcn.s  : “ I now  call  the  previous  ques- 
tion.” 

The  demand  for  the  previons  qne.stion  was 
then  seconded,  and  the  main  question  ordered 
and  agreed  to. 

Tim  House  then  proceede<l  to  vote  vim  toc^ 
for  Speaker,  with  the  following  result:  IVholo 
nnmbc*r  of  votes  ca.st,  175;  necessary  to  a 
choice,  86;  of  which  Mr.  Colfax  received  139; 
Mr.  Brooks,  36. 

The  Clerk  announced  that  Schuyler  Colfax, 
one  of  the  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Indiana,  having  received  a mmority  of  all  the 
votes  given,  was  duly  elected  Si>caker;  where- 
upon Mr.  Morrill  and  Mr.  Brooks  conducted 
Mr.  C^jlfax  to  the  chair,  when  he  addressed  the 
House  as  follow’s : 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 
Tl»e  rcassomlding  of  Congress,  marking,  as  it 
does,  the  proce.ssion  of  our  national  history,  is 
always  regarded  with  interest  by  the  people  for 
whom  it  is  to  legislate.  But  it  is  not  un.safe  to 
say  that  millions  more  than  ever  before,  North, 
South,  East,  and  West,  are  looking  to  the  Con- 
gress which  opens  its  session  to-day,  with  an 
earnestness  ana  solicitude  unequalled  on  .similar 
occasions  in  the  past.  The  n»irty-eighth  Con- 
gress closed  its  constitational  existence  with 
the  gtomi-clo\id  of  war  still  lowering  over  us; 
and,  after  a nine  months*  absence,  Congress  re- 
sumes its  legislative  authority  in  these  conucU 
halls,  rejoicing  that  from  slioro  to  sliore  in  our 
land  there  is  i>eace. 

‘‘Its  duties  are  as  obvious  as  the  sun’s  path- 
way in  the  heavens.  Representing,  in  its  two 
branches,  the  States  and  the  people,  its  first 
and  highest  obligation  is  to  goarauteo  to  every 
State  a republican  form  of  government.  TIic  re- 
bellion having  overtlirown  constitational  Stato 
governments  in  many  States,  it  is  yours  to  ma- 
ture and  enact  legislation  which,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Executive,  shall  establish  them 
anew  on  such  a basis  of  enduring  justice  as  w ill 
guarantee  all  necessary  safeguards  to  tlie  people, 
and  atforiL  what  our  Magna  Charta,  the  Decla- 
ration of  ludepcndcnco,  proclaims  is  the  chief 


object  of  government — protection  to  all  men  in 
their  inalienable  rights.  The  world  should 
witness,  in  this  great  work,  the  most  inflexible 
fidelity,  the  most  earnest  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  lU>erty  and  humanity,  the  truest  pa- 
triotism, and  the  wisest  statesmnnshij). 

“Heroic  men,  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
have  died  that  the  Republic  might  live.  IIio 
emblems  of  mourning  have  darkened  Whito 
House  and  cabin  alike.  But  tho  fires  of  civil 
war  have  melted  every  fetter  in  tlio  land,  and 
provo<l  tho  funcral-pyro  of  slavery.  It  is  for 
you,  Representatives,  to  do  your  work  a.s  faith- 
fully and  as  well  as  did  tlio  fenrles.s  saviors  of 
tlio  Union  on  their  more  dangerous  arena  of 
duty.  Thou  wo  may  hope  to  see  the  vacant 
and  once  abandoned  scats  around  us  gradually 
filling  up,  until  this  hall  shall  contain  Repre- 
sentatives from  every  State  and  district;  their 
hearts  devoted  to  tho  Union  for  which  they  aro 
to  legislate,  jealous  of  its  honor,  jiroud  of  its 
glory,  watchful  of  its  rights,  and  hostile  to  its 
cuemics.  And  the  stars  on  our  banner,  that 
paled  when  the  States  tliey  represented  arrayed 
thoin.solve3  in  arms  against  the  nation,  will 
ehino  with  a more  brilliant  light  of  loyalty  than 
ever  before. 

“ Invoking  the  guidance  of  Him  who  holds 
the  destiny  of  nations  in  the  hollow  of  His 
Land,  I enter  again  upon  the  duties  of  this  try- 
ing position,  with  a heart  filled  with  gratitude 
to  you  for  the  unusually  flattering  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  bestowed,  and  cheered  by 
tho  hope  that  it  Betokens  your  cordial  support 
and  assistance  in  all  its  grave  responsibilities. 

I ain  now  ready  to  take  the  oath  of  office  pre- 
scribed by  law.” 

Mr.  Wa-slihume,  of  Illinois,  having  served 
longest  os  a member  of  tho  Hou.-se,  was  desig- 
nated by  the  Clerk  to  a<lmiiiister  to  the  Speak- 
er-elect the  oath  prescribed  by  law ; which 
wa.s  done  in  the  following  fonu  : 

1,  Scluivler  Colfax,  do  Bolctnnly  Bwoar  that  I hare 
never  vofuntarily  borne  arms  a’gainst  the  United 
Stated  since  I have  been  a citixen  thereof;  that  I 
have  voluntarily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel, 
or  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hos- 
tility thereto ; tliat  I have  neither  sought  nor  accept- 
ed nor  attempted  to  excrefSe  the  functions  of  any 
ofiico  whatever,  under  anr  authority  or  pretended 
authority  in  hostility  tothc^nited  States;  tnat  I have 
not  yielded  a voluntary  support  to  any  pretended 
government,  authority,  power,  or  constitution  within 
the  United  Statc.s,  hostile  or  inimical  thereto.  And 
1 do  further  swear  that,  to  the  best  of  mv  knowledge 
and  ability,  I will  support  and  <Iefcnd  the  Oonstiiu- 
tiun  of  the  United  Statoa  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  1 will  bear  true  faith  and  allegi-  . 
ance  to  the  same;  that  I take  this  obligation  freely, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  eva- 
sion: and  that  1 will  well  and  faithfully  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  ollice  on  which  1 am  about  to  enter. 
So  help  me  God. 

Mr.  'WRjMJU,  of  Iowa,  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

AVsofrotf,  That  tho  following-named  persons  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  officers  of  tho  House  of  Uepre- 
aentutives  for  and  during  the  Thirty -ninth  Congross, 
and  until  their  successors  aro  duly  qualified:  Ed- 
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ward  McPherwn.  of  the  State  of  PcnnsjJyania, 
Clerk ; N.  G.  Ordway,  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
ahire,  Sergeant-at-Anns ; Ira  Goodenow,  of  the  Slate 
of  New  York,  Doorkeeper;  aud  Josiah  Girea,  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  Poatmaster. 

Tlie  qnestion  was  taken  ; and  it  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative— yeas  138,  nays  85,  nut  vot- 
ing 9. 

So  the  resolntion  was  aiioptod. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pounsylvanin,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  and  called  Uie  previous  ques- 
tion : 

RtMyhed  by  th4  and  /Tbuw  of  R^Ttre^trUatirft 

in  CanyreM  anfmhltti,  That  a joint  committee  of  fif- 
teen roerobera  shall  be  appointed,  nine  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  House  and  six  members  of  the 
Senotc,  who  shall  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
Slates  which  formed  ine  so-called  Confederate  States 
of  America,  and  report  whether  they  or  anv  of  them 
are  entitled  to  be  represented  in  either  "House  of 
Congress,  with  leave  to  report  at  any  time  by  bill  or 
otherwise;  and  until  such  report  shall  have  been 
mado  and  finally  acted  upon  by  Congress,  no  mem- 
ber shall  be  received  into  either  House  from  any  of 
the  said  so-called  Confederate  States;  and  all  papers 
relating  to  the  representation  of  the  said  States  snail 
be  ref^erred  to  the  said  committee  without  debate. 

The  previous  question  wns  seconded,  and  the 
main  qnestion  onlered  ; which  was  upon  agree- 
ing to  the  concurrent  resolution,  and  it  wjw  de- 
cided in  the  affinnativc. 

Y*AS — Messrs.  Aliev,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson, 
Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Barker,  Baxter,  Beaman, 
Benjamin,  Bidwell,  Bingham.  Blow,  Boutwell.  Bran- 
dagee,  Bromwell,  Broomall,  Buckland,  Bundy, 
Reader  W.  Clark,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Coiikling, 
Cook,  Cullom,  Culver,  Darling,  Davis,  Dawes,  Dc- 
frees,  Delano,  Denting,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Driggs, 
Dumont.  Eckloy,  Eggleston,  Eliot,  Farnsworth, 
Fcrrr,  Garfield,  (Jrinticll,  Griswold,  Hale,  Abner  C. 
Harding,  Hart,  Hayes.  Henderson,  Higbv,  Hill, 
Holmes,  Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  Asahcl  \V.  ifubbard, 
Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Demos  Hubbard,  John  II.  Hub- 
bard, James  U.  llubbcll,  llulburd,  James  Hum- 
phrey, Ingersoll,  Jcnckcs,  Julian,  Kasson,  Kelley, 
Kelso,  Ketehum,  Kuykendall,  Lafiin,  Latham,  George 
V.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Loncycar, 
Lvneb,  Marston,  Marvin,  MeClurg,  Meindoo,  McKoo, 
ftfcRuer,  Mercur,  Miller,  Moorhead,  Morrill,  Morris, 
Moulton,  Myers,  Newell,  O’Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Pat- 
terson, Perham,  Phelps,  IMke,  Pomerov,  Price,  Wil- 
Ham  H.  Randall,  Raymond,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John 
n.  Rice,  Rollins,  Hawvcr,  Scbenck,  Schofield,  Sheila- 
barger,  Smith,  Spalding,  Starr,  Stevens,  Stillwell, 
Thayer,  John  L.  Thoma.<»,  Trowbridge,  Upson,  Van 
Aemani,  Burt  Van  Horm  Robert  T.  Von  Horn, 
Ward,  Warner,  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  Welker,  Went- 
worth. Whaiev,  Williams,  James  F.  W’ilson,  Stephen 
F.  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Woodbridge — 133. 

Nats — Messrs.  Ancona,  Bergen,  Boyer,  Brooks, 
Chanler,  Dawson,  Denison,  Eluridge,  I'inck,  Gloss- 
brenner,  Goodyear,  Grider,  Aaron  Hordinc,  Hogan, 

. James  M.  Huntphrev,  Johnson,  Kerr,  Le  Blond,  Mc- 
Cullough, Niblack,  Nicholson,  Nocll,  Radford,  Sam- 
uel J.  Randall,  Ritter,  Rogers,  Ro.'tn,  Shanklin,  Sit- 
greaves,  Strousc,  Tabor,  Taylor,  Thornton,  Trimble, 
Winfield,  and  Wright — 36, 

Not  Votino— Messrs.  Delos  R.  Ashley,  James  M. 
Ashley,  Blaine,  Farnuhar,  Harris,  Edwin  N.  Hubbcll, 
Jones,  Marshall,  Pmnts,  Rousseun,  Sloan,  Francis 
Thomas,  Voorhees,  and  William  B.  Washburn— 13. 

lu  the  Senate,  on  December  5th,  the  concur- 
rent retJolutioD  from  the  House  on  the  condi- 


tion of  the  Southern  States  was  read,  and,  as 
objection  was  mado  to  its  further  consideration, 
laid  aside  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  the 
credentials  of  William  L.  Sharkey  and  James 
Alcorn,  elected  Senators  by  the  Legislature  of 
Mississippi,  wLich  were  altered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Foot,  of  Vermont,  presented  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
that  State : 

Joint  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  reeonstmctlon  of  the 

I5tatcs  recently  In  n.‘bolllon  against  the  United  biatea 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  General  A»- 
Bcmbly  of  this  State,  that  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  gOTomments  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion 
against  the  Government  and  authority  of  the  United 
States,  the  moral  power  and  legal  authority  vested 
in  the  Federal  Government  should  be  executed,  to 
secure  equal  rights,  without  re-npecl  to  color,  to  all 
citizens  residing  in  those  States,  including  herein 
the  right  of  elective  franchise. 

Rr*olv4d,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  in- 
atmeted  to  transmit  a copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Govemora 
of  the  several  States,  and  also  a copy  to  each  one  of 
our  Senators  and  Renresentatives  in  Congress,  who 
arc  hereby  rcquostcu  to  present  the  same  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

JOHN  W.  STEWART, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A.  B.  GARDNER. 

President  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  House,  on  tho  5th,  Mr.  Griiinell,  of 
Iowa,  moved  to  proceed  to  tho  election  of 
Chaplain,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Griswold,  of  Now  Y’ork,  said  : “ I de>dro 
to  present,  for  tho  position  of  Chaplain  of  this 
House,  the  name  of  Rev.  C.  B.  Boynton,  a gen- 
tleman whoso  qualifications  and  claims,  were 
they  known  to  tliis  House,  would,  I am  sure, 
meet  W'ith  ready  recognition.  Mr.  Boynton 
has  recently  removed  to  this  city  from  Ohio. 
He  is  a Congregational  clergyman,  and  a gentle- 
man of  splendid  abilities.  Ho  is  now  engaged 
in  writing  a history  of  the  American  navy  dur- 
ing the  war  just  closed.  He  is  in  all  respects  a 
man  eminently  worthy  to  occupy  the  position  of 
Ohaplain  of  this  House.  With  pen  and  voice, 
iu  tho  pulpit  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  he  has,  dur- 
ing tlio  war,  rendered  tlio  country  signal  aud 
unremitting  service.  Ho  has  given  three  sons 
to  tho  army,  one  of  whom  served  with  great 
distinction  colonel  of  an  Ohio  regiment.  I 
desire  to  assure  gentlemen  of  this  House  who 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  Mr.  Boynton  that 
he  will,  if  elected,  make  a most  acceptable 
Chaplain.  I take  pleasure  in  presenting  his 
name  as  a candidate.*’ 

Mr.  O’Neill,  of  Pennsylvanm,  said:  “I  nom- 
inate Rev.  Thomas  H.  Htockton,  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  needless  for  rae  to  say  any  thing 
m commendation  of  this  gentleman,  lie  was 
formerly  the  Chaplain  of  this  House,  .and  as 
such  distinguishcQ  himself  by  his  faithfulness, 
eloquence,  and  piety.  He  is  well  known 
throughout  the  country  as  one  of  its  most  emi- 
nent divines,  lie  is  one  of  the  leading  minis- 
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ter?  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  I 
need  not  say  that  he  is  a tliorouglily  loyal  gen- 
tleman. I hope  thftt  the  House  will  elect  him 
as  iU  Chaplain.” 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  followetl,  saying: 
“I  desire  to  place  in  nomination  Rev.  Cliarlcs 
R.  Parsons,  of  Ixjxington,  Kentucky.  Follow- 
ing tlie  conrae  of  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me,  I will  say  that  Mr.  Parsons  is  a tnie,  de- 
voted, loyal  man,  a gentleman  and  a Christian, 
and  tlio  most  ehxiuent  divine  to  whom  I ever 
lisrtentHl,  He  Klongs  to  the  Methodist  F.plsco- 
pal  Church,  in  which  ho  has  rendered  good 
service  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
and  during  the  last  four  years  has  sigtiulized 
himself  by  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  tJie  United  States. 

**  I hoj>e  that  the  House  will  hare  the  liber- 
ality to  give  us  at  least  one  man  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  lino,  because  north  of  that  lino 
there  cannot  be  found  a better,  a truer,  an 
abler,  or  a more  eh)qnont  man  than  Mr.  Par- 
sons. J may  hero  remark  tijat  the  most  beau- 
tiful, most  appropriate,  most  eloquent  address 
delivvre<l  upon  the  death  of  President  Lincoln 
was  deliverc<l  by  Mr.  Parsons.  If  this  Honso 
will  but  hear  him  preacli,  listen  to  his  oxhorta- 
tiouB  to  do  right,  and  follow  them,  tlio  legisla- 
tion of  this  l>ody  will  redound  to  the  interest 
and  honor  of  the  Republic.” 

Mr.  Farnsworth,  of  Illinois,  said : “I  desire 
to  nominate  Rev.  ll  0.  Matlock,  of  Illinois.  He 
is  a very  worthy  clergyman,  a gentleman  of 
m<»st  excellent  character,  and  an  eloquent 
speaker.  Ho  was  at  one  time  the  president  of 
a university  in  our  State.  After  the  breaking 
out  of  tlie  rebellion  he  was  chosen  chajdain  of 
a regiment,  and  served  in  that  ctipacily  for 
al)out  one  year,  when,  believing  that  he  could 
serve  the  country,  and  servo,  too,  the  soldiers 
with  whom  be  was  associated  as  well,  if  not 
better,  in  another  capacity,  ho  raised  a com- 
pany. which  be  took  into  auotber  regiment,  of 
which  he  w.is  elected  nifyor,  and  commissioned 
as  such  by  the  Governor  of  Illinois.  For  the 
last  two  rears  he  has  been  fighting  the  rebels 
giving  them  Ijard  blow.?  in  the  held.  lie  is 
^th  a praying  and  a fighting  patriot.  He  has 
shown  his  loyalty  where  it  cost  a man  somo- 
thing  to  be  loyal — in  the  battle's  front ; and,  as 
a soldier,  he  has  in  no  instance  been  charged 
with  suliving  the  cloth  of  hU  ministerial  pro- 
fession. He  has  not  thrown  a«ide  his  dignity 
or  his  manhood,  but  comes  out  of  the  war,  at 
its  tormiDation,  pure  as  ho  went  in.  This  loyal 
and  eloquent  minister  of  tlio  gospel  and  soldier 
of  the  Republic  I nominate  for  the  position  of 
Chimlain  of  this  House.” 

Mj.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  ‘‘Mr. 
Speaker,  I rise,  with  tlie  indulgence  of  tho 
Ilouse,  for  the  purpose  of  seconding  the  nomi- 
nation of  Rev.  Thomas  II,  Stockton,  so  clMucnt- 
ly  presented  by  my  colleague,  Mr,  O’Neill. 

” Mr.  Stockton  will  be  remembered  by  many 
of  tho  members  of  tho  present  House  ns  tho 
Chaplain  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress ; aud 
VoL.  VI. — 9 


all  such  will  remember  him  as  one  whose  life, 
in  its  simplicity  and  purity,  illustrated  tho  re- 
ligion he  preached.  He  is  a man  as  remarkable 
for  his  learning  and  eloquence  as  for  his  piety. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  him  for  many 
years ; and  I may  j>oint,  as  an  illustration  of  his 
power,  to  the  prayer  delivered  by  him  at  the 
consecration  of  tho  field  at  Gettysburg.”  « 

Mr.  Moorhead,  of  Ponnsylvani.%  said : “ I 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  Rcv.  James 
Presley,  of  tho  Unite<l  Presbyterinn  Church, 
for  the  office  of  (Tmplain  of  tho  Thirty-ninth 
Congress.  Mr.  Presley  preaclieil  in  this  hall 
last  winter,  aud  I have  no  doubt  the  old  mem- 
bers heard  him,  for  I know  members  of  Con- 
gress genernlly  attend  church,  and  as  generally 
attend  at  tho  Capitol.  I have  no  doubt,  then, 
that  many  of  the  gentlemen  present  well  recol- 
lect tho  eloquent  Dr.  Presley  who  delivered  an 
address  in  tliis  hall  For  loyalty,  patriotism, 
and  eloquence  he  is  not  exccedixl  by  any  man 
in  the  Union.” 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Penn.'jylvania,  followcil,  say- 
ing : “ I nominate  Rev.  James  G.  Rutler,  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  1 learn  ho  ho.s  done  more 
good  than  any  other  man.  Ainl  I will  say  for 
tho  Rev.  Mr.  Stockton,  in  addition  to  what 
others  havo  already  said,  tliat  lie  is  tho  most 
eloquent  man  in  tlio  United  States  sinco  tho  fall 
of  llenry  Ward  Beecher.” 

Mr.  Delano,  of  Ohio,  said:  “Mr.  Speaker, 
lot  me  add  to  tho  long  list  of  nominations  al- 
reaily  before  tho  House,  by  suggesting  the  name 
of  Rev.  J.  II.  0.  Bont^,  of  Georgetown,  District 
of  Columbia,  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  custom 
in  rcfercnco  to  tliese  nominations,  I will  eay 
that  Mr.  Bonto  entered  the  service  as  chaplain 
of  tho  Forty-second  Oliio  regimont,  and  faith- 
fully dischargeil  tho  duties  of  that  position  un- 
til his  health  faiksl.  {Since  then  ho  has  been, 
in  pursuance  of  his  profession,  in  Iowa  and  at 
Georgetown,  and  I will  say  in  one  word,  that 
if  tho  House  will  cornu  to  know*  liim  as  well  as 
I do,  they  will  find  him  a man  of  marked  abil- 
ity, of  decided  piety,  and  unwavering  loyalty.” 

Mr.  price,  of  Iowa,  said : “ I nominate,  as 
candidate  for  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Rev.  B.  H.  Nadal,  of  this  city,  and 
should  havo  done  so  without  saying  a word,  if 
tiio  preccilont  had  not  boon  established  of  say- 
ing something  as  a reason  w*hy  a nomination 
should  be  made  and  an  election  should  take 
place. 

“On  tho  platform,  in  tho  pulpit,  with  his 
jien,  before  the  commencement  of  tho  w*ar  and 
during  its  continuance,  ho  has  not  failed  or  fal- 
tered to  bo  the  foremost  on  the  right  bide,  and 
in  the  right  cause.” 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  “I  desire, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  nomin.ate  Kov.  John  Walker 
Jack>on,  of  Harrisburg,  Pciinsylvaiiia,  for  Chap- 
lain of  this  House.  Mr.  Jackson  is  an  eame-st 
divine  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  a loyal  man, 
and  patriot.  During  the  four  years  of  tho  war 
he  did  good  sen  ico,  both  in  and  out  of  tho  pul- 
pit, in  behalf  of  hU  country.  He  worked  in- 
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cssaotly  to  encoura^rc  young  men  to  enlist,  in 
order  to  rejdenish  our  army  and  crush  out  tlio 
rebellion,  lie  is  just  such  a man  as  will  reflect 
credit  on  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  by  his  elec- 
tion as  Chaplain  of  this  House.” 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  “I  have 
a nomination  to  moke.  If  I were  going  to  vote 
fof  a fighting  man,  I would  nominate  General 
(iraut ; but  I do  not  intend  to  vote  for  a fight- 
ing man,  and  therefore  I nominate  Rev.  John 
Chambers,  of  Philadelphia.” 

AVliolc  numl>^>r  of  votes  cast  was  168 ; neces- 
sary to  a choice,  85 ; of  which  C.  II.  Boynton 
receive<l  89;  Thomas  H.  Stockton,  22;  John 
Chambers,  15;  B.  II.  Nadal,  14;  J.  G.  Butler, 
!);  James  Presley,  6;  Charles  B.  Parsons,  6; 
J.  II.  C.  Bont6,  3;  L.  C.  Matlock,  2;  John 
M’alker  Jackson,  2 ; Henry  Slicer,  1. 

Mr.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  submitted  the 
following  resolution: 

(as  the  sense  of  this  Ilouscb  That  the 
public  debt  created  during  the  Ute  rebellion  was 
contracted  upon  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  nation; 
that  it  is  Hacred  aud  inviolate,  and  must  and  ought 
to  be  paid,  priucipal  and  interest;  and  that  but  at- 
tempt to  repudiate,  or  in  any  manner  to  impatror 
scale  the  said  debt,  should  bo  universally  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  people,  ami  promptly  rejected  by 
Congress  if  proposed. 

The  questiou  wo.s  then  taken  upon  agreeing 
to  the  resolution ; and  it  was  decided  in  the 
aflirtimtive,  as  follows: 

Ybas — >lt‘ssrs.  Aliev,  Allison,  Ames,  Ancono,  An- 
derson,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Bank.«, 
Barker,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Benjamin,  Berger,  Bid- 
well,  Bineham,  Blaine,  Blow,  Boutwell.  Boyer,  Brnu- 
dagee,  Bromwcll,  Broomall,  Buckiana,  Bundr, 
Chanler,  Header  W.  Clark,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb, 
Conkliug,  Cook,  Cullom,  Culver,  Darling,  Davis, 
Dawes,  Dawson,  Defrccs,  Delano,  Deraiug,  Denison, 
I>ixou,  Donnelly.  Driggs,  Dumont,  Ecklcy,  Eggleston, 
Eliot,  Farnsworth,  Furquhar,  Ferrj*,  Finck,  tiartield, 
Clossbrvnnor,  Ooodvear,  Grinnell.  Griswold,  Uole, 
Abner  C.  IIar«ling,  llart,  Ilayes,  Ilenderson,  Ilighv, 
Hill,  Hogan,  Holmes,  Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  .Isabel  NV. 
Hiibbaru,  Chester  D.  Huhbanl,  Dcinas  Hubbard, 
John  H.  Hubbard,  Edwin  N.  Hubbcll,  James  U.  llub- 
bell,  Hulburd,  James  Humphrey,  James  M.  Hum- 
phrey, IngorsoU,  Jetickes,  Johnson,  Julian.  Kasson, 
KeMe)*,  Kelso,  Kerr,  Ketchum,  Kuykendall,  Laflio, 
l>atham,  George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence, 
Loan,  Longyear,  Marston,  Marvin,  ilcClurg,  lIcCul- 
lough,  MclndoCj  McKee,  McRuer,  Mcrcur,  Miller, 
Moorhead,  Momll,  Morris,  Moulton,  Myers,  Newell, 
Niblack,  Nicholson,  Noell,  O'Neill,  Orth,  I'aine,  Pat- 
t.Tson,  IVrham,  Phelns,  Pike,  Plants,  Pomeroy, 
Price,  Hadford,  Samuel  J.  Handall,  William  II.  Kn*n> 
•lall,  Itaymond,  Alexander  H.  Uicc,  Hugors,  Hollins, 
Htiss,  Sawyer,  Schenek,  Scbofielil,  Shanklin,  Sheila- 
harger,  Siigreavos,  Sloan,  Smith,  Spalding,  Starr, 
Stevens,  Stillwell,  Strouse,  Tabor,  Tnaycr,  Francis 
Thomas.  John  L.  Thomas,  Thornton,  Trowbridge, 
t'ps^in,  Burt  Van  Horn,  SVartl,  Warner,  Klihu  B. 
Washbiirne,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Went- 
•v«jrlli,  Whulcy,  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  Windoni, 
Winfield,  and  Wright— lOi 

Nat — Sir.  Trimble— 1. 

Not  VoTixii — Messrs.  Delos  R.  Ashley,  Brooks, 
Eldridgc,  Grider,  Aaron  Harding,  Harris,  Jones,  Lo 
Blond,  J^yiich,  Marshall,  John  II.  Rice.  Ritter,  Rous- 
seau. Tayh)r,  Van  Aernam,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn, 
VoorUcC',  Stepheu  F.  Wilson,  and  Woodbridge — 10. 


Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  the 
following  joint  resolution ; which  was  read  a 
first  and  second  time,  and  ordered  to  bo  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

RttQlttd  hu  the  Senate  ami  ffov$e  of  R>-j/re»entaiite$ 
of  the  UniUd  Siat<$  in  Con^eu  auftnbhd.  That  the 
following  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  shall  be  proposed,  and  when  ratified  hr 
the  I^egislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  Stales  shall 
be  valid  to  all  inleots  and  purposes  as  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States : 

Neitlier  the  United  States  nor  any  State  in  the 
Union  shall  ever  assume  or  pay  any  part  of  the  debt 
of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  of  America,  or  of 
anv  State,  contracted  to  carry  on  war  with  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  also  introduced 
the  following  joint  resolution ; which  was  read 
a fir>t  and  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Ckunmittce  on  the  Judiciary : 

Rewleed  by  the  Senate  and  J/ouee  of  Repr<»ent<xtitee 
in  Conare$f  aeeeml/le^i,  That  the  following  amcndaieat 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be  pro- 
posed, and  w'hen  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  throe- 
iburtha  of  the  States  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purf)osca  aa  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales : 

Aineud  tho  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  by  cx- 
pungiug  so  much  thereof  ns  says,  **No  tax  or  duty 
bhall  be  laid  on  articles  oxporte’d  from  any  State.** 

Mr.  Stevens  also  introduced  the  following 
joint  resolution;  which  was  read  a first  and 
second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the 
Cdmmiiteo  on  tho  Judiemry : 

jHesohed  by  the  Ilotue  of  J!epre9ent<ilite»  (the  Senate 
concurring),  That  the  fdlowing  amun«)mcut  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be  pronosed 
to  the  several  States,  and  when  ratified  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  throe-fourilis  of  the  States  shall  be  valid  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States : 

Representatives  shall  bo  apportioned  among  the 
States  which  mav  be  within  the  Union  according  to 
their  rcspectivo  legal  voters;  and  for  this  purpose 
none  shall  be  named  os  legal  voters  who  are  not 
either  natural-bom  citixens  or  naturalired  foreigners. 
Congress  shall  provide  fur  ascertaining  the  number 
of  said  voters.  A true  ceusus  of  tho  legal  voters 
shall  be  takcu  at  the  same  time  with  the  regular 
census. 

Mr.  Stevens  also  introduced  the  following 
joint  resolution ; wliich  was  read  a first  and 
second  time,  and  onlered  to  be  referred  to  tho 
Committoe  on  tho  Judiciary: 

Reeolted  by  the  S^  neUe  and  Houee  of  Reprefentativt* 
in  Comjrfis  <utemhl<d,  That  the  following  amendment 
to  the*  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
proposed,  and  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  tho  States  shall  ho  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Cuustitutiun  of  the 
United  States; 

AartcLB  XIII.  AH  national  and  State  laws  shall 
bo  equally  applicable  to  every  citizen,  and  no  dis- 
crimination snail  be  made  on  account  of  race  and 
color. 

Mr.  Broomall,  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  a 
joint  resolution  to  alter  tho  Constitution  of  the 
tlnited  States,  so  ns  to  base  the  representation 
in  Congress  upon  tho  number  of  elertors,  in- 
stead of  the  population,  of  the  several  States ; 
which  was  read  a first  and  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Coinmitteo  on  tho  Judiciary. 
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In  the  House,  on  December  6th,  Mr.  Binglinm, 
of  Ohio,  introduced  a resolution  providing 
for  an  amendment  of  flie  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  repealing  the  clause  forbid- 
ding the  laying  of  taxes  or  duties  on  articles 
exportetl  from  any  State ; wliich  was  read  a first 
and  second  time,  and  referred  to  the  Coramitteo 
on  the  Judiciary.  Als<i  a Joint  resolution  provid- 
ing for  an  ameodruent  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  forliidding  the  payment  or  as- 
sumption by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
of  any  <lcbt  which  has  been  or  may  liereafter 
be  contrat'tcd  in  aid  of  any  rebellion  against  the 
United  States ; which  was  read  a first  and  second 
time,  and  ordered  to  bo  referred  to  the  Com- 
iniltecon  the  Judiciary.  Also  a joint  resolution 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
so  os  to  empower  Congress  to  pass  all  necessary 
and  proper  laws  to  secure  to  all  persons  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  equal  protection  in 
their  rights,  life,  liberty,  and  proi>ertj:  which 
Wiis  nad  a tirst  and  second  time,  and  ordered  to 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Fjirnsworth,  of  Illinois,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  winch  were  laid  over: 

Rf»oh<4  (os  the  scmc  of  tbb  lloutic).  That,  as  all 
ja»t  powers  of  goTcrunicut  are  derived  from  t)io  con- 
i»ent  of  the  governed,  that  cannot  bo  regarded  na  a 
juat  GoTumment  which  denies  to  a large  portion  of 
lU  citizens,  wht>  share  both  its  pecuniary  and  niil- 
iurj  burdens,  the  right  to  express  either  their  con- 
sent or  dissent  to  the  laws  which  subject  Uk-io  to 
taxation  and  to  militaiy  duty,  and  which  refuses  them 
fall  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  inalienable 
rigbU. 

That  in  imposing  taxea  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  State*,  none  areeicepte<i  thcrcfr«jm  on 
account  of  color ; so,  too,  in  the  Jaws  enacted  by  Con- 
gTi-»»  for  enrolling  and  drafting  into  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  Uorormuent  those  liable  to  military  duty, 
no  exemption  because  of  c<*lor  has  been  allowed  ; aud 
while  we  hare  rewarded  the  foreigner,  who  in  igno- 
rant of  our  language  and  in.'ititutions,  and  who  has 
but  just  Untied  upon  our  shores,  with  the  right  of 
citiiembip  for  a brief  service  in  the  armies  of  the 
United  Slates,  good  faltli,  as  well  as  impartial  jus- 
tice, demand  of  this  Government  that  it  secure  to 
the  colored  soldiers  of  the  Union  their  equal  rights 
and  privileges  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

UUotfJ,  That  we  agree  with  the  President  of  the 
Cnitetl  States  that  “mercy  without  justice  is  a 
critzie;  **  and  the  admitting  of  rebels  and  traitors,  upon 
whose  b.'inds  the  blood  oi  slain  patriots  has  scarcely 
dried,  and  upon  whose  hearts  is  the  damning  crime 
of  starving  to  death  Inyiil  men  taken  as  prisoners  in 
battle,  lu  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  of  suflruge, 
while  we  deny  those  rights  to  the  loval  black  iiuin, 
who  fought  for  the  Union,  aud  who  fed  nn<l  protected 
our  starving  soldiers,  is  a lit  illustration  of  that 
truism. 


In  t]io  Senate,  on  December  1 1th,  Mr.  Cowan, 
of  Pennsylvania,  ofTerod  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  laid  over : 

JitmlrM,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  is  berebr,  requested  to  furnish  to  the  Senate 
information  of  the  state  of  that  portion  of  the  Union 
lately  in  rebellion ; whether  the  rebellion  has  been 
supjire*sed  and  the  United  States  put  again  in  pos- 
sesaton  of  the  States  in  which  it  existed;  whether 
the  United  States  courts  are  restored,  post-oQlces  re- 
evtablished,  and  the  revenues  collected ; aud  also 
whether  the  people  of  those  States  have  reorganized 


their  State  governments,  aud  whether  they  are  yield- 
ing obedience  to  the  laws  aud  Guverument  of  the 
United  Slates. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  on  tlie  next  day, 
and  the  President  made  the  following  answer: 
Washixotojc,  D.  C.,  T)ictmh4r  1865. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

In  reply  to  tuo  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  ou 
the  12th  instant,  1 have  the  honor  to  stale  that  the 
rcbcHiou  waged  by  a portion  uf  the  people  against 
the  prmicrly-coostituted  authorities  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  bedn  suppressed ; that 
the  United  States  are  in  possession  or  every  State  in 
which  the  insurrectiou  existed ; and  that,  as  far  aa 
could  be  done,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have 
been  restored,  pu^t-ulTices  rce.stablisbcd,  and  steps 
taken  to  put  iutocirectivo  operatiou  the  revenue  laws 
of  the  country. 

As  the  result  of  the  measures  Instituted  by  the 
Executive,  with  the  view  of  inducing  a resumption 
of  the  functions  of  the  States  comprehended  in  the 
inquiry  of  the  SenatOj  the  people  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  have  reorganized  their 
respective  State  governments,  and  “arc  yielding 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  Government  uf  tbe  United 
States,”  with  more  willingness  and  greater  promp- 
titude than  under  the  circumstances  could  reasonably 
have  been  anticipated.  Tbe  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  providing  for  the  abolition  of  slave- 
ry fon.‘ver  within  the  limits  of  tbe  country,  has  been 
ratific<l  by  each  one  of  those  Stutes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mississippi,  from  which  no  official  information 
has  yet  been  received ; and  in  nearly  all  of  them 
measures  have  been  adopted  or  are  now  pending,  to 
confer  upon  freedmen  rights  and  privileges  which  are 
essential  to  their  comfort,  protection,  and  security. 
In  Florida  and  Texas  the  people  are  making  com- 
mendable progress  in  restoring  their  State  govern- 
ments, aua  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  they  will  at 
an  early  period  be  in  a condition  to  resume  ail  of 
tlicir  proctical  relations  to  the  Federal  Government. 

In  “ that  portion  of  the  Union  lately  in  rebellion,” 
the  aspect  of  alTuirs  is  more  promising  than,  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstances,  could  well  nave  been  ex- 
pected.  The  people  thmughout  the  entire  South 
evince  a laudable  uesire  t<»  renew  their  lUIegiunce  to 
the  Government,  and  to  repair  the  devastations  of 
war  by  a prompt  aud  cboorlul  return  to  peaceful  pur> 
suits.  An  abiding  faith  is  entertained  that  tneir 
actions  w ill  conform  to  their  professions,  an<l  that,  in 
acknowietlgiug  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  law's  of  the  United  tfiates,  their  loyalty  will 
be  unreservedly  given  to  the  Government,  whoso 
leniency  they  cannot  fail  to  appreciate,  and  whose 
fostering  care  will  soon  restore  them  to  a condition 
ofj»n*speriiy. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  States  the  demorali- 
zing effects  of  war  ore  to  be  aecn  in  occasional  disor- 
ders ; but  these  are  local  in  character,  nut  frequent 
in  occurrence,  and  are  rapidly  disappearing  aa  the 
authuritv  of  civil  law  is  extended  and  sustained. 
I’eiqilexmg  queslions  were  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  the  great  and  sudden  change  in  the  relations 
between  Uie  two  races ; but  systems  are  grudually 
developing  themselves  under  which  the  Treedman 
will  receive  the  protection  to  which  he  is  justly  en- 
titled. and  by  means  of  his  labor  make  himself  a 
useful  and  independent  nienibcrof  the  community  in 
which  be  has  his  home.  From  all  the  iulonnutiou  in 
my  posacssioD,  aud  from  that  which  I have  recently 
derived  from  the  most  reliable  authority,  I am  in- 
duced  to  cherish  the  belief  that  sectional  animosity 
ia  surelv  and  rapiilly  merging  itself  into  a spirit  of 
natiouaTity,  and  that  representation,  connected  with 
a properly-adjusted  system  of  luxation,  will  result  In 
a harmonious  restoration  of  the  relations  of  the  States 
to  the  national  Union. 

The  report  of  Curl  Schurz  is  herewith  transmitted, 
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AH  requested  by  the  Senate.  N'o  reports  from  lloa. 
John  CoTodo  hare  been  receired  by  the  President, 
The  attention  of  the  Senate  is  inrited  to  tbo  accom* 
panying  report  of  Licatcnant>Gen.  Grant,  who  recent- 
It  made  a tour  of  inspection  tbmngb  scrcral  of  the 
ntates  whose  inhabitants  participated  in  the  rebel- 
lion. ANDKEW  JOHNSON. 

Mr.  Cowan  : “ I ask  that  the  report  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  ho  read." 

Tho  Presidont  pro  Umj^re  : If  tlicro  be  no 

objection,  that  report  will  bo  roa<l.” 
llie  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

llEAiH)rARTi;as  Armirb  or  ins  ranm  Btatbs,  1 
WAsniNOTOX  O.  C,  iHcemhtr  IS,  Wi5.  f 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  16th  instant,  re- 
nesting  a report  from  me  giring  such  information  as 

may  be  possessed  of,  coming  within  the  setmeoftho 
inquiries  made  by  tho  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
their  resolution  of  tbc  12th  instant,  1 have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following: 

With  your  approval,  and  also  that  of  the  honorablo 
Secretary  of  War,  I left  Washington  city  on  the  27th 
of  last  month  for  the  purpose  of  making  a tour  of  in- 
spection through  some  of  the  Southern  States,  or 
States  lately  in  rebellion,  and  to  see  what  changes 
were  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  disposition  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  country;  how  these  forces 
could  bo  reduced  and  expenses  curtailed,  etc.,  and  to 
learn,  as  far  as  possible,  the  feelings  and  intentions 
of  the  citizens  of  those  States  toward  Uio  General 
Govornmont. 

The  State  ofVirmniabeingso  accessible  to  Wash- 
ington city,  and  information  from  this  quarter  there- 
fore being  readily  obtained,  I hastened  through  tbo 
State  without  convebsing  or  meeting  with  any  of  its 
citizens.  In  Raleigh,  North  Carohna,  I spent  one 
day;  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  two  days;  Savan- 
nah and  Augusta,  Georgia,  each  one  day.  Both  in 
travelling  and  while  stopping,  I saw  much  and  con- 
versed freely  with  the  citizens  of  those  States,  as  well 
as  with  officers  of  the  army  who  have  been  stationed 
among  them.  Tbc  following  arc  the  conclusions  come 
to  by  me : 

1 am  satisfied  that  the  mass  of  thinking  men  of  the 
South  accept  the  present  situation  of  alfairs  in  good 
faith.  The  questions  which  have  heretofore  divided 
tho  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  two  sections-^ 
slavery  and  States  rights,  or  the  right  of  a State  to 
secede  from  the  Union — thev  regard  as  having  been 
settled  forever  by  the  highest  tribunal,  arms,  that 
man  can  resort  to.  I was  pleased  to  learn  from  tho 
leading  men  whom  I met,  that  they  not  only  ac- 
cepteuthc  decision  arrived  at  as  final,  but  that  now, 
when  the  smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away  and  time 
has  been  given  for  reflection,  this  decision  1ms  been 
a fortunate  one  for  the  whole  country,  they  receiving 
like  benefits  from  it  with  those  who  opposed  them  in 
tbc  field  and  in  council. 

Four  years  of  war,  during  which  law  was  executed 
only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  throughout  the 
States  in  rebellion,  have  left  the  people  possibly  in  a 
condition  not  to  yield  that  ready  obedience  to  civil 
authority  the  American  people  nave  generally  been 
in  tho  habit  ofyielding.  This  would  render  tho  pres- 
ence of  small  garrisons  throughout  those  States  neces- 
sary until  such  time  as  labor  returns  to  its  proper 
channels,  and  civil  authority  is  fully  established.  I 
did  not  meet  any  one,  cither  those  bolding  places 
under  the  Government  or  citizens  of  the  Southern 
States,  who  think  it  practicable  to  withdraw  the  'mil- 
itary from  tho  South  at  present.  The  white  and  the 
black  mutually  require  tiic  protection  of  the  General 
Government. 

There  is  such  universal  acquiescence  in  tho  au- 
thority of  the  General  Government  throughout  tho 
portions  of  country  visited  by  me,  that  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  A military  force,  without  regard  to  numnera, 
is  sufficient  to  maintain  order.  The  good  of  tho  coun- 


try and  economy  require  that  the  force  kept  in  the 
interior  where  tnere  are  many  freedmoo  (elsewhere 
in  the  Southern  States  than  at  forts  upon  the  sea- 
coast  no  force  is  neccssarr)  should  all  be  white 
troops.  The  reasons  for  tfiLs  are  obvious,  without 
mentioning  many  of  them.  The  presence  of  black 
troops,  lately  slaves,  demoralizes  labor  both  by  their 
advice  and  by  furnishing  in  their  camps  a resort  for 
tho  freedmen  for  long  distances  around.  White 
troops  generally  excite  no  opposition,  and  therefore 
a small  number  of  them  can  maintain  order  in  a given 
district.  Colored  troops  must  be  kept  in  bodies  saf- 
ficieut  to  defend  themselves.  It  is  not  Uie  tbinking 
men  who  would  uso  violence  toward  any  doss  of 
troops  sent  among  them  by  the  General  Government, 
but  the  ignorantln  some  cases  might;  and  the  late 
slave  seems  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  prop- 
erty of  his  late  master  should  by  right  belong  to  him, 
or  at  least  should  bare  no  protection  from  the  colored 
soldier.  There  is  danger  of  collisions  being  brought 
on  by  such  causes. 

My  observations  lead  me  to  tbc  conclusion  that  the 
citizens  of  the  Southern  States  arc  anxious  to  return 
to  aelf-govemment  within  the  Union  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; thst  while  reconstructing  they  want  and  re- 
quire protection  from  the  Government  | that  they  arc 
in  earnest  in  wishing  to  do  what  they  think  is  required 
by  the  Government,  not  humiliating  to  them  as  cit- 
izens, and  that  if  such  a course  was  pointed  out  they 
would  pursue  it  in  good  faith.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  cannot  be  a greater  commingling  at  this 
time  between  (he  citizens  of  the  two  sections,  and 
particularly  of  those  intrusted  with  tbc  law-making 
power. 

I did  not  give  the  operations  of  tbo  Freedmen’s  Ba- 
rcau  that  attention  I would  have  done  if  more  time 
had  been  at  my  disposal.  Conversations  on  tbc  sub- 
ject, however,  with  officers  connected  with  the  bu- 
reau lead  me  to  think  that  in  some  of  the  States  its 
afiairs  have  not  been  conducted  with  good  judgment 
or  economy,  and  that  the  belief  widely  spread  among 
the  freedmen  of  the  Southern  States,  that  the  lands  of 
their  former  owners  will,  at  least  in  part,  be  divided 
among  them,  bas  come  from  tbc  agents  of  thisbaresn. 
This  belief  is  seriously  interfering  with  tho  willing, 
ness  of  the  freedmen  to  make  contracts  for  the  coming 
year.  In  some  form  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  U sn 
absolute  necessity  until  civil  law  is  established  and 
enforced,  securing  to  the  freedmen  their  rights  and 
full  protection.  At  present,  however,  it  Is  independ- 
ent of  tbc  military  establishment  of  the  country,  and 
seems  to  be  oTOrated  b;^  the  different  agents  of  the 
bureau  acconling  to  their  individual  notions.  Every- 
where General  Howard,  tbo  able  head  of  the  bureau, 
made  friends  by  the  lust  and  fair  instructions  and 
advice  he  gave;  but  tbc  complaint  in  South  Carolina 
Was  that  when  he  left,  things  went  on  as  before. 
Many,  perh^s  tbc  majority,  of  the  agents  of  the 
Freedmen's  nurcau  odnsc  tlie  freedmen  that  by  their 
own  industry  they  must  expect  to  live.  To  this  end 
they  endeavor  to  secure  employment  for  them,  and 
to  see  that  both  conlracling  parties  comply  with  their 
eng^ements.  In  some  instances,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
the  freedman's  mind  does  not  seem  to  be  disabused 
of  the  idea  that  a freedman  has  the  right  to  live  with- 
out csrc  or  provision  for  tbc  future.  Tbo  effect  of  tho 
belief  in  division  of  lands  is  idleness  and  accumula- 
tion in  ramns,  towns,  and  cities.  In  such  cases  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  vice  and  disease  will  tend 
to  the  extermination  or  great  reduction  of  the  colored 
race.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  opinions  held 
by  men  at  the  South  tor  years  can  be  cuangod  in  a 
day,  and  therefore  the  freedmen  require  for  a few 
years  not  only  laws  to  protect  them,  but  tbo  fostering 
care  of  those  who  will  give  them  good  counsel  and  in 
whom  they  can  rely. 

The  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  being  separated  from  the 
military  establishment  of  the  country,  requires  all  the 
expense  of  a separate  organization.  One  does  not 
necessarily  know  what  tbc  other  is  doing,  or  what 
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Qrdcra  they  are  actiog  nnder.  It  aeems  to  roc  this 
coold  be  corrected  bv  regarding  ercry  ofDcer  on  duty 
with  troons  in  the  $?0(ithem  States  as  agents  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  then  hare  all  orders  from 
the  bead  of  the  bureau  sent  through  department  com- 
manders. This  would  create  a responribility  that 
would  iM^curo  uniformity  of  action  throughont  all  the 
South;  would  insure  the  orders  and  instructions  from 
the  head  of  the  bureau  being  carried  out,  and  would 
rcticre  from  duty  and  pay  a largo  number  of  euv* 
plor6«  of  the  Goremment. 

r bore  the  honor  to  be,  tcit  respectfully,  your 
obedient  serrant,  U.  5^  GRANT, 

Lientenant-Oeoeral. 

Ilia  Excellencr  A Joinrsox, 

Presiuent  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Snmner  : “ I wish  to  know  whether  the 
report  of  Major-General  Carl  Sohurz  is  annexed 
to  the  message  of  tlic  President.” 

The  President  pro  tempore:  “Tlio  Chair 
understands  that  it  is.” 

Mr.  Sumner:  “If  it  is  there,  I think  it  had 
better  be  read.” 

Several  Senators : It  is  very  long.” 

Mr.  Sumner:  “It  is  a very  important  docu- 
ment The  Senate  will  remember  that  when 
the  report  was  made  on  the  condition  of  things 
in  Kansas,  every  word  of  it  wjw  read  at  the 
de>k.  Now  the  question  before  the  country  is 
inlinitely  more  important  than  that  of  Kansas. 
We  have  a message  from  the  President  which 
is  like  the  whitewashing  message  of  Franklin 
Pierco  with  regard  to  the  euonnities  in  Kansas. 
Tliat  is  its  pandlel.  I think  that  the  Senate 
had  better  at  least  listen  to  the  opening  of 
Major-General  Schurz’s  report.” 

Mr.  Johnson:  “I  have  no  objection,  i,f  the 
Senate  think  they  liave  time  to  listen  to  It ; but 
I do  not  expect  to  hear  any  assault,  direct  or 
indirect,  upon  the  President  at  this  lime.” 

Mr.  Sumner:  “No  assault  at  all.” 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Johnson:  “I  have  seen  nothing  in  the 
message  which  would  warrant  a reflection  tliat 
any  in»j»roper  purpose  had  actuate<l  the  Presi- 
dent in  sending  it  here.  He  does  not  mean,  ns 
I suppose,  to  whitewash  anybody  who  has  of- 
fended. His  opinions  upon  the  state  of  the 
country  are  fairly  stated,  clearly  stated,  with  an 
abecncc  of  all  pa.ssion,  and  I think  commend 
themselves  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  But 
I arose,  Mr.  President,  fur  no  such  purpose  as 
that  of  involnng  ourselves  in  a debate  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Executive.  I only  suggest  that  per- 
haps it  would  he  as  well  that  this  report  should 
be  printed,  instead  of  being  read  now,  os  the 
Senate  ha.s  a good  deal  of  business  before  it; 
but  I withdraw  Uie  objection  if  the  Senate  de- 
sire to  hear  it.” 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  intro- 
ductory paragraphs  of  Geuerol  Schurz’a  report, 
in  which  he  state.s  through  what  portion  of  the 
South  be  travelled,  the  i>oints  at  which  ho  stop- 
ped, his  facilrtics  for  obtaining  information,  and 
the  or»ler  in  which  the  results  of  his  observation 
would  be  detailed. 

Mr.  Shemian  : “J  would  much  prefer  to  read 
this  document  in  print ; and  I move  to  dispense 


with  its  further  reading,  and  that  it  bo  printed 
with  the  message  and  the  oUier  papers.  1 can- 
not very  well  hear  the  reading  while  conversa- 
tion is  going  on  in  the  chamber.” 

The  motion  was  adopted. 


In  the  House,  on  December  11th,  Mr.  Nib- 
lack,  of  Indiana,  moved  a suspension  of  the 
rules,  to  allow  him  to  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Itched.  That  pending  the  question  as  to  the  ad- 
mission of  persons  claiming  to  have  been  elected 
Representatiros  to  the  present  Congress  from  the 
States  lately  in  rebellion  against  the  United  iStatea 
OoTommeot,  such  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  lost.  Yeas  89,  nays  110. 

Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  offcrc<l  tlio  following, 
which  was  agreed  to : 

lieeoltedt  That  the  President  be  requested,  if  not 
incompatible  with  the  public  service,  to  coromnni- 
cate  to  this  ITouse  any  information  in  the  possession 
of  any  of  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  reference  to  a so-called  decree,  by  Uaxi- 
mitian,  the  French  agent  in  Mexico,  under  date  of 
September  C,  18C6,  reestablishing  slavery  or  peonage 
in  that  republic,  and  also  what  action,  if  any,  has 
been  taken  by  the  GoTcrument  of  the  United  States 
with  reference  thereto. 


In  the  Senate,  on  December  12th,  tho  Hooso 
rcsuhition,  as  follows,  was  considered: 

Jk  it  rteolvtd  by  the  jSWui/s  and  lloxtee  of  Bepre*ent~ 
ativea  in  Congrtu  oteemhltJ,  That  a ioint  committee 
of  fifteen  members  Bhall  be  appointed^  nine  of  whom 
shall  bo  members  of  the  House  and  six  members  of 
tho  Senate,  who  shall  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
tho  States  which  formed  the  so-called  Confederate 
Slates  of  Americi^  and  report  whether  they,  or  any 
of  them,  are  entitled  to  bo  represented  in  either 
House  of  Congress  ; with  Icuvo  to  report  at  any  time, 
by  bill  or  otherwise ; ond  until  such  report  shall  have 
been  made,  and  finally  acted  on  by  Congreaa.  no 
member  shall  be  received  into  cither  House  from 
any  of  the  said  so-called  Confederate  States ; and  all 
papers  relating  to  tho  representation  of  said  States 
shall  bo  referred  to  the  said  committee  without  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  Antlionv,  of  Rhode  Island,  said:  “I 
move  to  amon^  tho  enacting  clause  of  the  reso- 
lution, which  now  reads  as  a joint  resolution, 
so  as  to  make  it  a conemrent  resolution,  inas- 
much as  a joint  resolution  goes  to  the  President 
for  his  signature.” 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Anthony  then  moveil  to  amend  by  stri- 
king out  the  following  words  after  tlie  word 
“otherwise.” 

And  until  such  report  shall  have  been  made,  and 
finally  acted  on  by  Congress,  no  member  shdl  ba 
received  into  cither  Honae  from  any  of  the  said  so- 
called  Confederate  States ; and  all  papers  relating  to 
the  representation  of  said  States  shall  be  referred  to 
the  said  committee  without  debate. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  opposed  the 
amendment,  saying:  “Mr.  Pre.^ideut,  I cannot 
vote  for  that  amendment.  I prefer  resolu- 
tion os  it  came  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, because,  whether  tlie  concurrent  resolu- 
tion has  or  has  not  the  effect  of  law,  it  certain- 
ly contains  within  itself  a pledge  on  the  part 
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of  the  ttro  Honses,  piven  the  one  to  the  other, 
that  until  the  report  of  this  important  commit- 
tee shall  have  been  presented,  we  yn\\  not  re- 
admit any  of  the  rebel  States  cither  by  the  rec- 
ognition of  their  Senators  or  of  their  Represent- 
atives. I think,  sir,  the  country  expects  noth- 
ing less  than  this  at  onr  hands.  I think  that 
portion  of  the  loyal  pet^plc  of  the  United  States 
who  have  sacrificed  eo  much  of  blood  and  treas- 
nro  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  who 
secured  to  ns  the  signal  victory  which  we  hove 
achieved  over  the  rebellion,  have  a right  to  at 
Iea«t  this  assurance  at  our  hands,  that  neither 
House  of  Congress  will  recognize  as  .States  any 
one  of  the  reM  States  until  the  event  to  which 
I have  alluded. 

“Sir,  what  is  the  present  position  and  stntm 
of  the  rebel  States?  In  my  judgment  they  are 
simply  conquered  coimntinities,  subjugate<l  by 
the  arras  of  the  Unitetl  States — communities  in 
which  the  right  of  self-government  docs  not 
now  exist.  Why?  Recanse  they  have  been 
for  the  last  four  years  hostile,  to  the  most  sur- 
prising unanimity  Jiostile,  to  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  and  have  during  that  period 
been  waging  a bloody  war  against  that  author- 
ity. Tliey  are  simjdy  conquered  cotniminities ; 
and  wo  hold  them,  ns  wo  know  well,  as  the 
world  knows  to-day,  not  by  their  own  free  will 
an<l  consent  as  members  of  the  Union,  but 
solely  by  virtue  of  our  superior  military  power, 
which  is  exerted  to  that  effeot  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  rebel  States.  There 
is  in  those  States  no  rightful  authority,  accord- 
ing to  my  view,  at  this  time  but  that  of  tlio 
Unite<l  States,  and  every  political  act,  every 
governmental  act  exorcistsl  within  their  limits, 
must  nccos.siirily  be  exercised  and  performed 
under  the  saiiction  and  by  the  will  of  the  con- 
queror. 

In  short,  sir,  they  are  not  to-day  loyal 
States ; their  population  arc  not  willing  to-day, 
if  we  are  rightly  iufonned,  to  perform  peacea- 
bly, quietly,  and  efficiently  the  duties  which  per- 
tain to  the  population  of  a State  in  the  Union 
and  of  the  Union ; and  for  one,  I cannot  con- 
sent to  recognize  them,  even  indirectly,  as  en- 
titled to  be  represented  in  either  House  of 
Congress  at  this  time.  Tlie  time  has  not  yet 
come,  in  my  judgment,  to  do  this,  and  I object 
to  the  amendment  for  the  reason  that  it  leaves 
the  implication — and  the  implication  w’ill  bo 
drawn  and  clearly  understood  by  the  puhlio— 
that  one  or  the  other  House  #f  Congress  inay, 
whenever  it  secs  fit,  readmit  Senators  or  Rep- 
resentatives from  a rebel  State  as  it  sees  fit, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  House,  and 
I hold  it  to  he  ntterly  incompetent  for  the  Sen- 
ate, under  the  present  condition  of  things,  and 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  under  the 
same  condition,  to  admit  Senators  or  Represent- 
atives into  Congress  without  the  consent  of 
both  Houses  and  the  formal  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  hostilities  have  ccasetl  and  that  loyal- 
ty Is  restored  in  the  rebel  States.” 

Mr.  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island,  followed  in 


explanation;  “Supposing  that  this  amendment 
might  not  provoke  any  debate,  I forbore  to 
state  the  purpose  with  which  I oflferod  it.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  in  his  remarks  has  not 
touched  the  reasons  why  I proposed  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  from  no  opposition  to  what  I un- 
derstand to  be  the  purpose  of  the  words  strick- 
en out.  That  purj)Ose  I understiind  to  be  that 
both  Houses  shall  act  in  concert  in  any  meas- 
ures wliich  they  may  take  fur  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  fatales  lately  in  rebellion.  I think 
that  that  object  is  eminently  desimhlc;  and 
not  only  that  the  two  Houses  shall  act  in  con- 
cert, hut  that  Congress  shall  act  in  concert 
with  the  Executive;  that  all  branches  of  tho 
Government  shall  approach  this  great  question 
in  a spirit  of  comj)rehen?ive  patriotism,  with 
confidence  in  each  other,  with  a conciliatory 
temper  toward  each  other,  and  that  each 
branch  of  the  Goveniment  and  all  persons  in 
each  branch  of  the  Government  will  l>e  ready, 
if  necessary,  to  concede  something  of  their  own 
views  in  order  to  meet  tho  views  of  those  who 
arc  equally  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
public  affairs. 

“Mr.  President,  the  words  prop{>so<l  to  be 
stricken  out  n*fer  to  tho  joint  committee  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  matters  which  the 
Constitution  confides  to  cncli  House  separately. 
Each  House  is  made  by  tho  Constitution  the 
judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  members.  Under  this  resoln- 
tion,  I apprehend,  it  would  ho  necessary  to  re- 
fer to  this  joint  cominitteo  the  credentials  of 
persons  claiming  seats  in  this  body,  referring 
them  not  only  to  n committeo  composed  in  part 
of  others  than  members  of  this  bwly,  bnt  com- 
posed of  a m>\jority  of  others  than  mcml>ers  of 
this  body.  1 know  it  may  bo  argnod  that  this 
contemplates  tlio  reference  only  of  the  question 
whether  a State  has  a right  to  he  represented, 
not  the  question  whether  a person  claiming  to 
represent  it  has  a right  to  rej)rescnt  it,  and  per- 
haps that  construction  juight  obtain ; but  at 
least  the  resolution,  a.s  it  reads,  is  open  to  a 
douhtfnl  construction,  and  that  the  Senate 
8ho!i1d  avoid. 

“There  is  one  other  reason  why  I move  this 
amendment,  and  that  is  that  the  resolntion  pro- 
vides that  papers  shall  l>e  referred  to  tliis  com- 
mittee without  debate.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  Senate.  The  Ilousa  of  Repre- 
Bcntatives  has  found  it  necessary,  for  the  order- 
ly transaction  of  its  hnsincss,  to  pnt  limitations 
upon  debate,  hence  tho  previous  question  and 
tho  hour  mle;  bnt  tho  Senate  has  always  re- 
sisted every  proposition  of  this  kind,  and  h,as 
submitted  to  any  inconvenience  rather  than 
check  free  discussion.” 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  objecting  to  the 
resolution,  said : “ In  my  own  judgment,  sir.  all 
of  these  great  questions,  concerning  reconstruc- 
tion, pacificiition,  and  restoration  of  civil  gor- 
emment  in  the  Soutlicm  States,  representation 
in  this  body,  or  any  thing  which  concerns  our 
Federal  relations  with  the  several  States,  ought 
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to  bo  referred  to  the  Coramittoe  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. SuoIj  bos  been  the  practice  of  this  Gov- 
ernment from  the  be^nnln^.  Great  questions 
of  constitutional  law,  quosUons  concerning  the 
relations  of  tlio  Union  to  the  States  and  the 
States  to  the  Union,  and  above  all,  and  without 
any  exception,  all  anestions  relating  to  repre- 
sentation in  this  boay,  to  its  membership,  have 
always  boon  rcferrcKl  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

**  The  Judiciary  Committee  is  constituted  for 
the  very  purpose  of  considering  such  questions, 
and  for  no  other  purpose.  From  its  very  or- 
ganization, the  Senate  designs  to  make  that  com- 
mittee its  constitutional  adviser — not  that  its 
opinions  are  to  be  conclusive  or  controlling  on 
the  voto  of  any  member  of  this  bo<ly,  like  tlio 
opinion  of  the  bench  of  judges  in  the  llouse  of 
Lords ; but  its  members  are  chosen  in  consid- 
eration of  their  high  professional  ability,  tlieir 
long  experience,  and  well-known  standing  as 
jurists,  m order  that  their  report  upon  constitu- 
tional questions  may  bo  entitled  to  the  highest 
coDsideration. 

**  Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  tiie  Senate,  there  U nothing  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  committee,  which  would  send  thoso 
great  constitutional  questions  for  advisement 
and  consideration  to  any  other  committee  than 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  To  place 
their  consideration  in  the  hands  of  a commit- 
tee which  is  beyond  the  control  of  tlie  Senate, 
is  to  distrust  ourselves;  and  to  vote  to  send 
their  consideration  to  any  other  committee  is 
eqnivaleut  to  a vote  of  wont  of  confidence  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

*•  But,  sir,  I object  to  this  resolution  in  the 
first  place,  because  upon  thoso  great  questions 
which  are  to  go  to  the  joint  committee  the 
Senate  does  not  stand  upon  an  equality  with 
the  House.  This  resolution  provides  that,  of 
the  joint  committeo  of  fifteen,  nine  shall  be 
appoiiitod  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
six  only  by  the  Senate,  giving  to  the  House 
Donion  of  the  committee  a majority  of  three. 
Wc  all  know  that  in  joint  committees  the  mem- 
bers vote,  not  os  the  representatives  of  the  two 
Houses,  but  per  capita.  The  vote  of  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee  from  the  House  weighs 
precisely  the  same  as  the  vote  of  a member  of 
committeo  from  tbo  Senate;  so  that  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  if  wo  pass  this  concurrent 
resolution,  which  w’o  cannot  repeal  bat  by  tbo 
concurrence  of  the  other  House,  wo  place  the 
consideration  of  these  grave  questions  in  tho 
bands  of  a committee  which  wc  cannot  control, 
and  in  which  wo  have  no  canal  voice. 

**  Mr.  Presidont,  another  objection  to  tbo  reso- 
lution as  it  came  from  tbo  House,  and  a strong 
reason  why  I favor  tho  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  is  tliat  the 
resolution  in  its  terms  reaches  even  beyond 
the  present  Congress.  Sir.  have  yon  carefnlly 
studied  this  language,  w*bicu  would  seem  almost 
to  have  been  employed  for  tho  purpose  rather 
of  disguising  its  hidden  meaning  tlian  of  giving 


full  utterance  to  the  truth?  The  resolution 
provides  that,  in  case  this  committee  shall  for 
any  reason  make  no  report,  or  if  for  any  reason 
Congress,  which  includes  both  Houses,  sh.*!!! 
not  take  final  action  thereon,  tho  restrictive 
clause  goes  into  effect  as  a law,  and  what  is  its 
provision  ? It  prorides  by  law  that,  in  tho  hap- 
pening of  that  contingency,  that  failure  to  act, 
no  one  of  tho  eleven  States  of  the  United  States 
shall  send  a Rcpresentalivo  to  either  House  of 
Congress.  It  would  be  bintling  on  tbo  Senate 
until  repealed,  beyond  the  jiresent  Congress: 
it  would  bind  us  in  the  ne.xt  Congress  and  bind 
us  in  the  Congress  after  that.  It  would  l>e  of 
perpetual  binding  obligation  forever  until  re- 
pealed by  act  of  Congress. 

‘•Sir,  what  would  have  been  thought  of  tho 
ioint  resolution  raising  tho  Committeo  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War  if  there  had  been  contained 
in  it  A provision  similar  to  this,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  move.**  to  strike  out, 
and  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  iusbits 
Bliall  bo  retained,  and  upon  which  ho  calls  the 
yeas  and  nays  of  tho  Senate  ? Suppose  that  in 
that  joint  resolution  there  had  been  a provision 
declaring  that  until  tho  joint  Committee  on  tho 
Conduct  of  tho  War  should  make  their  final 
report,  and  Congress  should  take  final  action 
thereon,  neither  House  of  Congress  should  tako 
any  action  on  tho  subject  of  carrying  ou  the  war, 
and  that  every  paper  relating  to  that  subject 
should  be  referred  to  that  committeo  without 
debate  ? Honstrous  as  such  a proposition  wonld 
have  been,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  within 
the  purview  of  the  Constitution  for  us  to  adopt 
it;  but  on  the  subject  of  representation  in  this 
b(^y,  it  Is  not  witlnu  onr  constitutional  power  to 
delegate  our  power  to  any  other  body,  or  to  any 
committeo  wliicb  we  onrselves  do  not  control. 

*‘Mr.  President,  I believe  that  under  tho  Con- 
stitution, upon  all  subjects  of  legislation  but 
one,  the  two  Houses  ore  equal  and  coordiuatt? 
branches  of  Congress.  That  one  relates  to  their 
representation  in  the  bodies,  to  tlieir  member- 
ship, that  wliich  constitutes  their  existence, 
which  is  essential  to  their  life  and  their  inde- 
pendence. That  is  confided  to  each  House,  ami 
to  each  House  alone,  to  act  for  itself.  It  judges 
for  itself  upon  the  elections,  returns,  and  quali- 
fications of  its  members.  It  judges,  it  admits, 
it  punishes,  it  expels.  It  cannot  share  that  re- 
sponsibility with  any  other  department  of  the 
Government.  It  can  no  more  share  it  with  the 
other  House  than  it  can  share  it  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  with  tbo  Prcshlent.  It  is  a 
matter  over  which  its  jurisdiction  Is  exclusive 
of  every  other  jurisdiction.  It  is  a matter  in 
which  its  decisious,  right  or  wrong,  are  abso- 
lute and  without  appeal.  Sir,  in  my  opinion 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  cannot  give  to 
a committee  beyond  its  control  this  question 
of  tbo  rcprcsentaiiou  in  this  body,  without  a 
loss  of  its  Self-respect,  its  dignity,  its  inde- 
pendence; without  an  abandonment  of  its  con- 
stitutional duty  and  a surrender  of  its  constitu- 
tional powers. 
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“ Mr.  President,  there  is  finothcr  provision  in 
this  resolution  as  it  stands.  It  not  only  takes 
from  the  Senate  all  power  to«act  over  this  sub- 
ject until  this  committee  .shall  report  and  Con- 
gress shall  take  final  action,  but  it  declares  that 
we  shall  refer  every  paper  to  tho  commilteo 
without  debate.  Yes,  sir,  tho  Senato  of  tho 
UniU'd  States  is  to  be  kd  like  a lamb  to  tho 
.slaughter,  bound  hand  and  foot,  shorn  of  its 
constitutional  ]>ower,  and  gagge<l,  dumb,  like 
tho  sheep  brought  to  tho  blo<.'k  I Is  this  tho 
(‘ondition  to  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[woposcs  to  reduce  the  Senate  of  tho  United 
States  by  insisting  upon  such  a provision  as  that 
containe<l  in  the  resolution  as  it  comes  from  tho 
Ilou^e  of  Representatives? 

“ Mr.  President,  there  is  still  a graver  objec- 
tion to  this  resolution  as  it  stands.  Iho  pro- 
vision that,  ‘until  such  report  shall  h.ave  been 
made  and  finally  acted  on  by  Congress,  no  mem- 
ber shall  be  received  into  either  House  from 
any  of  tho  so-called  Ooufoderato  States,’  is  a 
provision  which,  by  law,  excludes  those  eleven 
States  from  their  representation  in  tho  Union. 
Sir,  pass  that  resolution  as  it  stands,  nn<l  lot  it 
receive  the  signature  of  the  President,  and  you 
have  accomplished  what  the  rebellion  could  not 
accomplish,  what  the  sacrifice  of  half  a million 
men  could  not  accomplish  in  warring  against 
this  Governmout — you  have  di.«oIved  the  Union 
by  act  of  Congress.  Sir,  are  we  prepared  to 
sanction  that  ? 1 trust  never. 

“ The  Senator  from  Michigan  talks  about  tho 
these  States.  He  may  very  properly 
raise  the  question  whether  they  have  any  Legis- 
liUures  that  arc  capable  of  electing  Senators  to 
tliis  body.  That  is  a question  of  fact  to  be  con- 
sidered ; but  as  to  whether  they  are  States,  and 
States  still  witlnn  tho  Union,  notwithstanding 
their  civil  form  of  government  has  been  over- 
turned by  the  rebellion  and  tljeir  I.^gishitures 
have  been  disorganized — that  they  arc  still 
States  in  this  Union  is  tho  most  sacred  truth 
and  the  dearest  truth  to  every  American  heart, 
and  it  will  he  maintained  by  the  American 
people  against  all  opposition,  come  from  wliat 
quarter  it  may.  Sir,  the  flog  that  now  floats 
on  the  top  of  this  Capitol  hears  thirty-six  stars. 
Every  star  represents  a State  in  this  Union.  I 
ask  the  Senat(»r  from  3Iiclilgan,  docs  that  lliig, 
as  it  floats  there,  speak  the  nation’s  truth  to 
our  people  and  to  tho  world,  or  is  it  a hvq>o- 
critical,  flaunting  lie  ? That  Hug  has  been  home 
at  the  hcml  of  our  conquering  legions  through 
the  whole  South,  planted  at  Vicksburg,  j)lanted 
at  Colurabui,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Sumter; 
the  same  old  flag  which  came  down  before  tho 
rebellion  at  Sumter  was  raised  up  again,  and  it 
still  bore  the  sfime  glorious  stor.s ; ‘not  a star 
obscured,’  not  one. 

“These  people  b.ive  been  disorganized  in 
their  civil  governments  in  consequence  of  tho 
war;  the  rebels  overturned  civil  government  in 
the  first  place,  .and  we  entered  with  our  armies 
and  captured  the  rel/elllon ; hut  did  that  de- 
stroy tho  States?  Not  at  all.  M’o  cnterwl  the 


States  to  save  them,  not  to  destroy  them.  Our 
constitutional  duty  is  to  save  them,  and  save 
every  one  of  them,  and  not  to  destroy  them. 
The  guaranty  in  tlie  Constitution  is  a guaranty 
to  the  States,  ami  to  every  one  of  tlie  States, 
and  tho  obligation  tliat  rests  upon  us  is  to  guar- 
aritce  to  South  Carolina  a republican  form  of 
government  as  a State  in  this  Union,  and  not 
as  a Territory,  The  doctrine  of  tho  territori.sl 
condition  of  these  States,  that  they  arc  mere 
conquered,  subjugated  territories,  as  if  we  had 
conquored  Can.ada  or  Mexico,  will  not  stand 
argument  for  a moment.  It  is  utterly  at  war 
witli  the  ground  on  which  wo  stand  and  have 
stood  from  the  beginning.  The  ground  we* 
occupied  was  this:  that  no  State  nor  the  peo- 
ple of  any  State  ha<l  any  power  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union.  They  conld  not  do  it  i»eaee- 
fully ; they  undertook  to  do  it  by  arms ; we 
ernshed  the  attem]>t ; we  trampled  their  anuies 
under  our  feet;  we  captured  the  relujllion;  the 
States  are  ours;  and  we  entered  them  to  save, 
arid  not  to  destroy.” 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  .said:  “I  have  said 
I w.as  in  favor  of  this  resolution  \vhen  I first 
read  it,  for  tlio  reason  that  it  looked  to  a pur- 
pose which  I approve — calm  and  deliberate 
consideration  before  action ; hut  when  I came 
to  road  it  over  more  carefully  and  hear  tho 
opinions  of  others,  I came  to  the  conclusion, 
for  tho  reasons  that  have  l>een  given  by  my 
honorable  friend  from  Rhotlo  Island,  that  tho 
resolution  j)erhaps  went  a little  tt>o  far.  It  was 
important  to  have  a committee  by  which  this 
subject  should  he  investigated,  comj>osed  of 
members  of  the  two  Houses,  for  tho  re.oson, 
among  othci^  that  it  is  very  important  that 
tho  two  Houses  should  act  in  harmony,  that 
one  Iloose  should  not  take  action  that  wonld 
bo  at  variance  with  the  action  of  the  other,  and 
tliat,  after  investigation  of  tho  subject,  it  would 
result,  as  I believe,  from  tho  constitution  of 
Congress,  that  the  two  Houses  would  act  in 
harmony,  on  tho  same  principles,  and  with  the 
same  views,  and  neither  would  act  ha.«tily. 
Therefore  the  committee  was  important,  and  a 
committee  that  should  be  carefully  chosen,  as  I 
(Miid  before,  and  deliberate  well  and  advise  well ; 
and  I did  not  conceive  that  a little  delay,  that 
a few  week.s’  time,  or  even  a few  months’  time, 
if  neco'^sary,  given  to  that  subject,  wonld  bo 
misspent.  W e had  better  spend  a littio  timo 
now  than  take  a stop  to  bo  repented  of  in  all 
our  after-lives  and  in  oU  tho  future  life  of  tho 
Republic. 

“The  points  to  which  attention  has  been 
called  by  the  honorable  mover  of  tho  amend- 
ment are  precisely  those  to  which  I objected. 
M'hile  I approved  tho  committee,  I did  not 
think,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  should  change 
tlio  order  of  proceeding  and  the  long-tried  rules 
of  tho  Senate,  especially  the  one  with  regard  to 
debate.  It  has  always  been  open  here  on  every 
subject.  Every  Senator  was  at  liberty  to  speak 
as  much  and  as  long  as  ho  pleased  within  tho 
rules  of  order  upon  every  subject  opened  to  do- 
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bate  in  the  Senate.  I was  very  nnwilling  that 
that  should  be  changed.  If  the  House  of  Kep* 
resentatives,  for  its  own  convenience  and  in 
order  to  accomplUIi  business,  finds  it  necessary 
to  adopt  auotlier  rule,  that  rule  can  be  adopted 
by  the  House  as  ai>plicabIo  to  its  own  proceed- 
ings, but  not  here;  and  hence  I was  opposed 
to  that  particular  provision,  and  tliought  it  un- 
wise so  for  as  we  were  concerned. 

“My  jndgiucnt  was  that  every  thing  that 
was  necessary  could  bo  accomplialiod  by  the 
mere  appointment  of  n joint  committee  of  the 
two  Houses;  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  pro- 
vide that  all  the  credentials  of  members  should 
be  referred  to  that  committee.  There  was  on 
apparent  constitutional  objection  to  it:  and 
there  is  much  force  in  the  argument  that  if 
that  shonld  be  done,  and  the  provision  retained 
tliat  no  action  should  be  bad  until  there  was  a 
report  from  that  committee,  constituted  as  the 
committee  is  to  be,  each  Iloaso.is  putting  into 
the  bands  of  the  otlicr  a power  to  control  its 
action  in  a matter  which,  by  the  Constitution, 
is  left  to  itself.  I iniglit  have  been  willing  even 
to  strain  a little  upon  that  point  had  1 con- 
ceived that  there  was  any  danger;  but,  sir, 
when  we  come  to  look  at  it,  a committee  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  ordinar)*  rules  of  proceeding; 
every  thing  relating  to  the  proper  subject- 
matter,  referral  to  that  committee  got^s  there ; 
no  harm  would  happen  from  a discussion  in 
this  body  on  that  snlgect ; it  would  \cry  soon 
be  aettl^,  and  we  should  avoid  the  apparent 
difficulty  that  arose  with  reference  to  what  was 
onr  constitutional  dnty.  I was  not  frightened 
by  any  idea  that  it  w'os  necessary  now  to  tie 
up  this  body  or  tliat  body  by  a joint  rule  which 
conld  not  be  altered  without  the  assent  of  the 
other,  because,  ou  sucJi  a subject,  a nuyority 
at  any  time  will  rule.  If  this  body  chooses 
at  any  time  to  l>ecomo  false  to  its  duty,  it 
will  find  a way  to  accomplish  the  wrong; 
and  so  will  it  be  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

“ if  the  members  of  that  body  arc,  as  I be- 
lieve they  will  be,  linn  in  their  convictions  of 
right  and  what  the  good  of  the  country  re- 
quires, there  is  no  need  of  putting  them  under 
the  control  of  the  Senate  in  order  to  keep  them 
to.  Hence  I agree  with  the  honorublo  Senator 
who  moved  tliis  amendment  that  it  is  best  to 
strike  out  that  clause,  and  simply  appoint  a 
committee,  and  then  if  the  Senato  chooses  to 
pass  a rule  of  its  own  to  refer  all  the  papers  on 
this  subject,  even  cre<lontiuls,  to  that  commit- 
tee, so  be  it ; it  will  have  the  control  of  that 
subject : and  if  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  the  otiier  hand,  chooses  to  do  the  samo 
thing,  so  be  it;  it  will  liavo  tlie  control  of  its 
own  action,  and  we  liaVc  accomplishc<l  the 
great  purpose,  which  is  to  put  the  considera- 
tk>a  of  the  question  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  this  subject  of  the  admission  of  ineriibcrs 
iiuo  the  bandit  of  a joint  committee  to  be  tlior- 
oQglily  consulted  upon  mid  considered.  Tliat 
is  the  only  ground  uj»on  which  iiiy  judgment 


coincides  with  that  of  tlio  honorable  Senator 
from  Rbo<le  Island. 

“My  friend  from  Michigan  (^Ir.  Howard) 
will  allow  mo  to  say  to  him  that  I do  not  think 
the  question  of  wliether  the  men  who  may  pre- 
sent themselves  as  members  are  lit  to  come  in 
now,  or  wliether  the  States  of  which  they  pro- 
fess to  be  the  representatives  are  fit  to  come  in 
now  and  act  witli  ns  aiul  ought  to  bo  admitted 
to  do  so,  is  iiivolveil  in  this  question  at  all.  Ho 
has  argued  it  as  if  by  striking  out  this  portion 
of  the  resolution  we  have  settled  that.  Hy  no 
manner  of  means.  If  it  would  do  so,  I would 
vote  w'ith  him,  Wo  are  only  settling,  on  the 
contrary,  that  that  question  shall  be  deferred 
until  a committee  of  both  branches  have  thor- 
oughly considered  it  and  reported  to  this  body ; 
and  certainly  I shall  go  with  him,  ns  long  os  I 
believe  that  committee  is  doing  its  duty,  in  op- 
posing action  upon  the  subject  committed  to  it 
until  it  is  ready  to  enlighten  us  with  the  infor- 
mation it  may  have  received  and  the  conclu- 
sions  to  which  it  may  have  arrived.  I say  this 
simply  to  bar  the  lufercncc  that  by  this  action 
in  amending  it  any  one  who  may  vote  for  it 
means  to  say  or  intimate  tliat  lie  is  ready  to  act 
upon  tliut  question  now  and  atlrnit  aiiybo<ly 
from  any  of  these  so-callcd  Gonlederate  States. 
Certainly  I aw  not  one  of  tliem,  and  yet  1 shjdl 
vote  with  tlio  honorable  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

“Allow  mo  to  say,  sir,  in  closing,  one  thing 
which  I may  as  well  say  now  in  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  because  it  is  the  princijdo  which 
1 intend  shall  guide  luy  action,  and  1 hope  will 
guide  the  action  of  all  of  u.s.  M e liavo  just 
gone  through  a sUite  of  war.  AVhilo  wo  w ere 
in  it,  it  became  necessary  iJl  around  to  do  cer- 
tain things  for  whicli  perhaps  no  strict  warrant 
will  be  lound ; contrurj',  at  any  rates  to  pre- 
vious experience.  That  1 admit  most  distinctly. 
Sir,  I defended  them  from  the  beginning.  I 
laid  down  the  principle  that  the  imm  wlio, 
placed  in  a position  such  os  the  President  and 
other  officers  occupied,  would  not,  in  a time  of 
war,  and  w hen  bis  country  was  in  peril,  jnit 
his  own  reputation  at  hazard  as  readily  as  he 
would  any  tiling  else  in  order  to  do  his  duty, 
was  not  fit  for  his  place.  I upheld  many  things 
then  that  jKuhaps  I wonld  not  ujihold  now,  be- 
cause tliey  are  not  necessary.  Tlio  time  mast 
come  when  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Congress,  must  revert  to  its  owii 
original  position.  1 do  not  think  there  will  be 
the  slightest  danger ; I Lave  no  apprehension  of 
any;  but  if  I act  upon  differeut  principles  now 
and  hereafter  in  a state  of  peace,  from  those 
which  I adopted  and  defended  before,  I wish 
everybody  to  understand  the  reason  for  it.  In 
all  countries,  in  all  nations  in  a time  of  ex- 
tremo  peril,  extreme  aud  somewhat  question- 
able measures  are  inevitable.” 

I ho  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  further 
to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the 
word  “nine”  in  the  second  line  aud  inserting 
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the  word  “ six.”  The  amendment  was  lost — 
yens  14,  nays  29. 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  followed,  say- 
inp:  “This  resolution,  as  it  exists  now,  is  very 
objectionable  to  my  mind.  It  is  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a committee  of  the  two  Houses  to 
deteniiinc  and  to  report  upon,  what  ? nie  right 
of  representation  of  eleven  States  in  this  body. 
What  determines  the  rights  of  those  States 
to  representation  here?  Is  it  the  views  of  tlio 
nictnbers  of  the  House  of  Representatives?  Do 
wo  stand  in  need  of  any  light,  however  briglit 
it  may  be,  that  may  come  from  that  distinguish- 
ed quarter?  Are  wo  going  to  ask  them  to  illu- 
minate us  by  wisdom,  and  to  report  the  fact  to 
US  whether  those  States  are  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation on  this  floor? 

“ Mr.  President,  on  the  first  day  of  your  as- 
semblage afier  the  battle  of  Manassas  you  and 
tlicy  declared,  by  joint  resolution,  that  the  ob- 
ject for  winch  tlio  war  was  waged  was  for  no 
pnrj)ose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  but  it  was 
to  preserve  tlio  Union  of  the  States  and  to 
maintain  tlie  rights,  dignity,  and  e^junlity  of 
the  several  States  unimpair^.  While  that  war 
was  being  waged  there  was  no  action,  either 
of  this  Honsc  or  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, declaring  that  when  it  w'ns  over  the  ex- 
istence of  those  States  should  he  ignore<l  or 
their  right  to  representation  in  Congress  de- 
nied. Throughout  the  whole  contest  the  battle- 
cry  was  “ the  preservation  of  the  Union  ” and 
“the  Union  of  the  States.”  If  there  was  a 
voice  tlien  raised  that  those  States  had  ceased 
to  have  an  existence  in  this  lK>dy,  it  was  so 
feeble  as  to  bo  passed  by  and  totally  disre- 
garded. 

“Sir,  snpposo  this  committee  should  report 
that  those  States  are  not  entitled  to  represen- 
tation in  this  body,  are  vou  bound  by  their 
action  ? Is  there  not  a higher  law,  the  supremo 
law  of  the  land,  which  says,  if  they  be  States 
tliat  they  shall  each  be  entitled  to  two  Senators 
on  this  floor  ? And  shall  a report  of  a joint 
conimittco  of  the  two  Houses  override  and 
overrule  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  ? Sir, 
it  is  dangerous  as  a precedent,  and  I protest 
against  it  as  a humble  member  of  this  body. 
If  tlrey  be  not  States,  then  the  object  avowed 
for  which  tlio  war  was  waged  was  false.” 

Mr.  Doolittle  added : “I  feel  called  upon  to 
say,  in  relation  to  tliis  matter,  that  ina.‘«mnch  as 
Uie  Semite  and  House  of  Representatives  are 
not  put  upon  a footing  of  equality  in  the  com- 
mittee, I lun  constrained  to  vote  against  tlie 
resolution.  As  iny  friends  around  mo  all  know, 
I have  unifortiily  stated  to  them  that  I could 
not  vote  for  the  resolution  if  they  were  not  put 
upon  a footing  of  equality.” 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said : “ I shall 
vote  against  this  resolution  because  it  refers  to 
a joint  committee  a subject  which,  according 
to  my  judgment,  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
tfonate.  I know  that  the  resolution  no  longer 
provides  in  express  tenns  that  the  Senate,  pend- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  investigation  of  this 


committee,  will  not  consider  the  question  of 
credentials  from  these  States,  but  in  eflect  it 
amounts  to  that.” 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said:  “If  I under- 
stood the  resolution  as  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana does,  I should  cortdnly  vote  ^ith  him ; 
but  I do  not  80  understand  it  ns  it  lias  been 
amended.  That  was  the  very  objection  to  the 
rewdution  in  the  form  in  which  it  came  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  bnt  as  it  has  been 
amended  it  is  simply  a resolution  that  a joint 
committee  bo  raise<l  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  States  which  formed  the  so-called 
Coiifedernto  States  of  America,  and  to  report 
whether  they  or  any  of  them  are  entitled  to  be 
represented  in  either  House  of  Congress,  with 
leave  to  report  at  any  time  by  bill  or  otherwise. 
It  is  true,  os  Uie  Senator  says,  that  after  lianng 
raised  tliis  committee,  the  Senate  will  not  be 
likely  to  take  action  in  regard  to  tlie  admission 
of  the  8eiiat(»r8  from  any  of  these  States  until 
the  committee  shall  have  hail  a reasonable  time 
at  least  to  act  and  report;  but  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  wc  sliould  have  joint  action  upon  this 
sulijoct.  It  would  produce  a very  awkward 
anil  undesirable  state  of  things  in  the  mind,  1 
doubt  not,  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  himself, 
if  the  House  of  Representatives  were  to  admit 
members  from  one  of  the  lately  rebellious  States 
and  the  Senate  were  to  refuse  to  receive  Sen- 
ators from  the  same  State. 

“ We  all  know  that  the  State  orgmiizations  in 
certain  States  of  the  Union  have  been  usurped 
and  overthrown.  This  is  a fact  of  which  we 
must  ofBcially  take  notice.  There  was  a time 
when  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  as  well  as  my- 
self, would  not  have  thought  of  receiving  a 
Senator  from  the  Legislature  or  wliat  purported 
to  bo  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina.  When 
the  people  of  that  State,  by  their  representa- 
tives, undertook  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
and  sot  up  an  independent  government  in  that 
State  in  hostility  to  the  Union,  when  the  body 
acting  03  a Legislature  there  was  avowedly  act- 
ing against  this  Government,  neither  lie  nor  I 
would  linve  received  representatives  from  it. 
That  was  a usurpation  wnich  by  force  of  arms 
wo  have  put  down.  Now  the  question  arises, 
has  a State  Government  since  been  inaugurated 
there  entitled  to  representation  ? Is  not  tliat  a 
fair  subject  of  inquiry?  Ought  we  not  to  be 
satisfied  upon  that  jioint?  Wo  do  not  make 
such  on  inquiry  in  reference  to  members  that 
come  from  States  which  have  never  undertaken 
to  deny  their  allegiance  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Having  once  hoen  admitteil 
as  States,  they  continne  so  until  by  some  posi- 
tive act  they  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and  as- 
sume an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  make  war  upon  it ; and  while  in  that 
condition  I know  we  should  all  object  that  they, 
of  course,  could  not  be  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Now,  is  it  not  o 
proper  subject  for  inquiry  to  A'^c^rtain  whether 
they  have  assumed  a position  in  harmony  with 
the  Government;  and  is  it  not  prc»per  that  that 
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inquirr  should  ho  made  the  subject  of  joint 
action  ? ” 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  said:  “I  desire 
to  offer  a proviso  bj  way  of  amendment,  and  I 
will  only  say  that  without  such  proviso  I can- 
not vote  for  the  resolution.  Mv  amendment 
is,  after  the  words  ‘bill  or  otherwise  * to  insert: 

I^rorul^  That  nothinf^  herein  conUined  shall  be 
so  cf>nstnictod  as  to  limit,  restrict,  or  impair  the 
right  of  each  llouse  at  all  times  to  jaclgc  of  the  elec- 
tiuns,  retnrns,  and  qaaliflcations  of  its  own  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  said:  “I  wish  to 
ask  the  friends  of  this  resolution  if  it  is  contem- 
plated lliat  this  committee  shall  take  evidence 
and  report  that  evidence  to  the  two  Ilonscs. 
If  they  are  only  to  take  what  is  open  to  every 
member  of  the  Senate,  the  fact  that  the  rebel- 
lion has  been  suppressed;  the  fact  that  the 
President  of  the  Lnited  States  h.as  apjiointcd 
officers  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  in  some  in- 
stances judges  and  other  officers;  that  he  has 
sent  the  post-office  into  all  the  States;  that 
there  have  been  found  enough  individuals  loyal 
to  the  country  to  accept  the  offices;  the  fact 
tliat  the  rre.sideut  has  issued  his  proelamatiou 
to  all  these  States  appointing  provisional  gov- 
ernors ; that  they  have  all  elected  conventions; 
that  the  conventions  have  rescinded  the  ordi- 
nances of  secession ; tlmt  most  of  them  have 
amended  their  constitutions  and  abolished  slave- 
ry, and  til©  Legislatures  of  some  of  them  have 
]ms3cd  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  on 
the  subject  of  slavery' — if  tliey  aro  only  to  take 
these  facts  which  aro  open  and  clear  to  us  all, 
1 can  see  no  necessity  for  such  a committee. 
My  principal  oyeotion  to  the  resolution  is,  that 
this  omnmitteo  can  give  us  no  information 
which  wo  do  not  now  possess,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  loyal  couservative  men  of  tho 
Uuiteil  States,  Nortli,  South,  East,  and  "We-Ht, 
do  most  earnestly  desire  tliat  wo  shall  so  act 
tJiat  there  shall  be  no  longer  a doubt  that  wo 
are  the  United  States  of  America  in  full  accord 
and  Ijarmony  with  each  other. 

**  I know  it  has  been  said  that  the  President 
had  no  authority  to  do  these  things.  I read 
tiio  Constitution  and  tlio  laws  of  this  country 
differently,  lie  is  to  “ take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed;”  he  is  to  suppress  in- 
surrection and  rebellion.  Tho  power  U put  in 
his  hands,  and  I do  not  see  why,  when  ho 
marches  ijito  a rebel  State,  ho  has  not  authority 
to  put  down  a rebel  government  and  put  up  a 
government  that  is  friendly  to  tlio  United 
States,  and  in  accordance  with  it;  I do  not 
see  why  ho  cannot  do  that  while  the  war  goes 
on,  and  I do  not  see  why  ho  may  not  do  it  after 
the  war  is  over.  Tho  people  in  those  States 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  nation.  I see  no  usur- 
pation in  what  ho  has  done,  and  if  tlio  work 
is  well  done,  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  accept  it. 
Are  we  to  send  out  a cotlfniission  to  see  what 
the  men  whom  ho  has  appointed  have  done? 
It  is  sai<l  that  tlicy  aro  not  to  l>e  relied  on ; 
that  they  have  been  guilty  of  treason,  and  wo 


will  not  trust  them.  1 hope  that  no  such  ideas 
will  prevail  here.  I think  this  will  ho  a cold 
shock  to  tho  warm  feelings  of  tho  nation  for 
restoration,  for  cqnal  privileges,  and  equal 
rights.  Tlioy  were  in  insurrection.  Wo  hav© 
suppressed  that  Insurrection.  They  oro  now 
States  of  the  Union ; and  if  they  come  hero  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  States,  they  arc  en- 
titled, in  my  judgment,  to  representation,  and 
we  have  no  right  to  refuse  it.  They  aro  in  a 
minority,  ami  they  would  bo  in  a minority  even 
if  they  meant  now  what  they  felt  when  they 
raised  their  arms  against  the  Government ; but 
they  do  not,  and  of  those  whom  they  wilj  send 
boro  to  repre^nt  them,  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
will  he  just  as  loyal  as  any  of  us — even  some 
of  those  who  took  up  arms  against  us.” 

The  question  l>oing  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Dixon,  resulted— 
yo.ns  12,  nays  fil. 

So  the  ainendmont  was  rejected. 

The  question  on  concurring  in  the  resolution 
as  amcndu<l  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  re- 
sulted as  follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark, 
C()imcss,  Oreswell,  Fessenden.  Foot,  Foster,  Grinjcs, 
Harris,  Howard,  Uowo,  I^no  of  Indiana,  Lnno  of 
Kansas,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Norton,  Nyc,  Poland,  Pom- 
eroy, liamsev,  Shermnn,  Spragoe,  Stewart,  Sum- 
ner, Trumbiitl,  Van  Winkle,  naao,  Willey,  Williams, 
Wilson,  and  Yates — 53. 

Nats— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cowan,  Diinn,  Doolil- 
tlo,  Qutbric,  Hendricks,  John.son,  Riddle,  Saulsbury, 
Stockton,  and  Wright — 11. 

Absent — Messrs.  Cragiu,  Darts,  Uenderson,  5Ic- 
Dougal,  and  Nesmith — 5. 

So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  wa.s  concurred 
in,  os  follows : 

Jiesohfd  bjf  th«  Houm  o/  Heprettniafivea  (tho  Sen- 
ate concumugk  That  a ‘joint  committee  of  firicen 
members  shall  be  appointed,  nine  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  House,  and  aiz  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  shall  inquire  into  the  conditir»D  of  the  States 
which  formed  the  so-called  Confederato  States  of 
America,  ond  report  whether  they,  or  any  of  them, 
arc  entitled  to  be  represented  in  cither  House  of 
Congress,  with  leave  to  report  at  any  time  by  bill  or 
otherwise. 

The  consideration  of  tho  amended  resolution 
took  place  in  tho  House  on  Decembvr  13th. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  the 
House  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  Senate. 
He  said:  “The  Senate  took  wliat  to  them  ap- 
peared to  be  the  proi)cr  view  of  their  preroga- 
tives, and  though  they  did  not  seem  to  differ 
with  us  as  to  the  main  object,  the  mode  of  get- 
ting at  it  with  them  was  cs.scntial,  and  they 
very  properly  nut  the  resolution  iu  Uio  shape 
they  considered  right. 

“ Tliey  have  changed  the  fonu  of  the  resolu- 
tion so  ns  not  to  require  the  n.ssont  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and  tliey  have  also  considered  that  each 
House  should  determine  for  itself  as  to  the  ref- 
erence of  papers  by  its  own  action  at  Ibo  time. 
To  this  I see  no  objection,  and  while  moving  to 
concur,  I will  say  now  that  when  it  is  in  order 
I shall  move,  or  some  other  gcutleinan  will 
move  when  his  State  is  called,  a resolution  pro- 
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ciscljr  similar  or  Tory  no^irly  similar  to  the  pro- 
vision which  the  Sonato  has  stricken  out,  only 
Applicable  to  the  House  alone.  I merely  give 
that  notice  now.  I cannot  move  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  this  resolution,  Ix^causo  that  would  send 
the  resolution  hack  to  the  other  House,  which 
is  not  desirable.” 

Mr.  Raymond,  of  New  York,  said:  “ I wish 
to  inquire,  not  being  versed  in  the  usages  of  the 
House,  or  its  rules,  wlietber  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution  does  not  apply.  It  is  the  seventh 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution : 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  (he  con- 
currence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
may  be  necessary  (except  on  a question  of  o^tjoum- 
rneht)  aball  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect, 
shall  bo  approved  bv  him,  or  being  disapproved  by 
him,  shall  bo  repassed  by  two-tbirds  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and 
limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a bill. 

• “Ido  not  understand  how  that  can  be  evaded. 
It  is  possible  that  the  usages  of  the  Ilonso  may 
dispense  with  it.” 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  replied:  “ Un- 
der tlio  usage  of  the  House,  a resolution  in  this 
form  is  never  sent  to  the  President,  and  it  is 
not  desired  that  this  resolution  should  bo.  I 
know  it  lias  not  l>een  the  practice  heretofore  to 
send  such  rewdutions  to  the  President.” 

Idle  amendments  of  the  Senate  were  then 
agreed  to. 

In  the  House  on  December  14th,  the  Speaker 
announced  the  following  members  of  the  joint 
oorainittee  on  the  part  of  the  House : Messrs. 
Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  Elihu  B. 
Wasbburno  of  Illinois,  Justin  S,  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont, Henry  Grider  of  Kentucky,  John  A. 
Binglmm  of  Ohio,  Roscoe  Conkliug  of  Now 
York,  George  S.  Bontwell  of  Massachusetts, 
Henry  T.  Blow  of  Missouri,  and  Andrew  J. 
Rogers  of  New  Jersey. 

In  the  Senate,  on  Deceml>er  21st,  the  follow- 
ing members  were  announced  by  tlie  President 
pro  Um.:  Messrs.  Fessenden,  Grimes,  Harris, 
Howard,  Johnson,  AVilliaras. 


In  tlio  Senate,  on  December  19th,  Mr.  An- 
thony, of  Rhode  Island,  offered  the  following : 
That  until  otherwise  ordered,  all  papers 
presented  to  the  Seuato  relating  to  the  condition  and 
title  to  representation  of  the  so-called  Confederate 
States,  shall  be  referred  to  the  joint  committee  upon 
that  subject. 

It  was  laid  over  until  January  16tb,  when  it 
was  considcrctl.  A debate  arose  on  tlic  ques- 
tion whether  the  resolution  embraced  the  cre- 
dentials of  Senators.  Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wis- 
consin, moved  to  insert  the  words  “ except  cre- 
dentials,” and  the  dchatc  was  not  concluded. 

In  the  Senate,  on  January  12th,  Mr.  Fessen- 
den. of  Maine,  offered  the  followiug,  which  was 
ngrce<l  to : 

hy  014  Fitnatt  (the  Hon^ic  of  Representa- 
tives concurring).  That  tbojoint  committee  appointed 
to  inq^uirc  into  the  condition  of  tbo  State.s  which 
fonncn  the  so-called  Confederate  States  be  authorized 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 


The  same  resolution  was  agreed  to  in  the 
IIou.se  on  January  16th — yeas  125,  nays  35. 

In  the  Senate,  on  January  80th,  Mr.  Fessen- 
den, of  Maine,  offered  a joint  resolution,  appro- 
riating  |10,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might 
e necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the  committee, 
for  witnesses,  travelling  expenses,  etc.,  which 
wa-s  passed.  It  subsequently  piis-s^  the  House 
on  February  7th,  amt  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  February  10th. 

In  the  Senate,  on  February  1st,  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Missouri,  olfertMl  the  following  resolution, 
which  WH.S  agreed  to: 

Ii«4olt4<ly  Tliat  the  joint  Committee  on  Reeonitnic- 
tion  be  directed  to  incjuirc  into  the  expediency  of 
amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  so  as 
to  declare  with  greater  certainty  the  power  of  Con- 

Kess  to  enforce  and  determine  *bv  appropriate  legis- 
[ion  all  the  guaranties  contained  in  tnat  instrument, 
and  more  especially,  first,  that  which  recites  the  peo- 
ple, without  distinguishing  them  by  Color  or  race,  os 
those  who  are  to  choose  Representatives;  second, 
that  which  assures  the  citisens  of  each  State  all  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States; 
third,  that  which  enjoins  upon  the  United  States  the 
niaranty  to  every  SUte  in  the  Union  of  a republican 
form  of  government. 

In  the  Senate,  on  February  10th,  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Ma-isachusetts,  offoreil  tlio  following  rcsolu- 
tioD,  which  was  agreed  to: 

That  the  Committee  on  Reconstmetion  be 
directed  to  innuire  into  and  r^ort  bow  far  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion,  or  any  of  them,  have  complied 
with"^  the  temjs  proposed  by  the  President  as  condi- 
tions precedent  to  their  resumption  of  practical  rela- 
tions w'ith  the  United  States,  which  terms  and  con- 
ditions were  as  follows,  namely : 

1.  That  the  several  State  constitutions  should  be 
amended  by  the  insertion  uf  a provision  abolishing 
slaverv. 

2.  I'hat  the  several  State  convefltions  shonld  de- 
clare null  and  void  tbo  ordinances  of  secession  and 
the  law.s  and  decrees  of  the  Confederacy. 

8.  That  the  several  State  Legislatures  should  ratify 
the  ainendiucnt  to  the  Federal  Constitution  abolishing 
slnvciT. 

4.  That  the  rebel  debt,  State  and  Confederate, 
should  be  repudiated. 

6.  That  civil  rights  should  be  secured  by  laws  ap- 
plicable alike  to  whites  and  blacks. 


In  the  House,  on  Dccembur  14th,  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Iowa,  offered  the  following  resolution : 
Re*olredt  That  all  papers  which  may  bo  offered 
relative  to  the  representation  of  the  late  so-called 
Confederate  States  of  America,  or  either  of  them, 
shall  be  referred  to  tbo  joint  committee  of  fifteen  with- 
out debate,  and  no  members  shall  be  admitted  from 
either  of  said  so-called  States  until  Congress  shall 
declare  such  States  or  cither  of  them  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation. I 

Numerous  points  of  order  were  raised,  which 
were  overmlc<l  by  the  Speaker,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted — yeas  107,  nays  56. 

On  December  18th,  Mr.  Baker,  of  HUnois, 
offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Recon- 
struction : 

class  mie  and  aristocratic  principles  of 
government  have  burdened  well-nigh  all  Europe  with 
enormous  public  debts  and  standing  armies,  which 
press  as  a ^ievons  incubus  on  the  people,  absorbing 
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their  iab^tancc,  impcdiDg  their  caltaro,  and  impair* 
io^  their  happiness ; anawbcrcaa  the  class  rule  and 
anscocratic  dement  of  slareholding  which  found  a 
place  in  our  Republic  baa  proved  itself,  in  like  man> 
ner,  hurtful  to  our  people,  by  degrading  labor  and 
prohibiting  popular  education  in  a large  section  of 
the  country ; oy  striving  to  rend  our  Union  in  frag* 
mentt;  bj  causing  the  olood  of  hundreds  of  tbou- 
sauda  of  patriots  to  flow,  and  by  compelling  the 
people  to  impose  on  themselrea  a debt  ox  European 
maraitude  m defence  of  liberty,  nationality,  and 
cirUixatioD  on  this  contineot:  Therefore 

Rtaoltni  (as  the  sense  of  this  House),  That  once 
for  ail  we  sbunld  bare  done  with  class  rule  and  aris* 
tocracy  aa  a privileged  power  before  the  law  in  this 
nation,  no  matter  where  or  in  what  form  they  may 
appear ; and  that,  in  restoring  the  normal  relations 
of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  it  is  the  high  and 
sacred  duty  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people  to 
proceed  upon  the  tme,  as  distinguished  rrom  the 
talse,  democratic  principle,  and  to  rcalixe  and  secure 
the  largest  attainable  liberty  to  the  whole  people  of 
the  Republic,  irrcspcctivo  of  class  or  race. 

On  the  same  Jay,  on  a motion  to  refer  the  Pres- 
ident's message  to  the  rcspectivo  committees 
in  the  House,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  cx- 
pres.-*ed  Iiis  views  on  the  state  of  the  country. 
After  ativancing  reasons  to  prove  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  “ create  States  and  declare 
when  tlxey  arc  entitled  to  be  represented,”  ho 
said; 

‘•It  is  obvions  from  all  this  that  the  first 
duty  of  Congress  is  to  pass  a law  declaring  the 
con«lition  of  these  outside  or  defunct  States, 
and  providing  proper  civil  governments  for 
them.  Since  the  conquest  they  have  been  gov- 
erned by  martial  law.  Military  nile  is  neces- 
sarily despotic,  and  ought  not  to  exist  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  As  there  are  no 
sTxnptoms  that  the  people  of  these  provinces 
will  be  prepare<l  to  participate  in  constitutional 
government  for  some  years,  I know  of  no  ar- 
rangement so  proper  for  them  as  territorial 
goverumeuta.  There  they  can  learn  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  free«loin,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  foul 
rebellion.  Under  such  governments,  wliilo 
electing  members  to  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
tures;, they  will  necessarily  mingle  with  those 
to  whom  Congress  shall  extend  the  right  of 
snfirago.  In  Territories,  Congress  fixes  the 
qualifications  of  electors ; and  I know  of  no 
better  place  nor  better  occasion  for  the  con- 
quered rebels  and  the  conqueror  to  practise 
justice  to  all  men,  and  accustom  themselves  to 
make  and  to  obey  equal  laws. 

” As  these  fallen  rebels  cannot  at  their  option 
rceuter  the  heaven  which  they  have  disturbed, 
the  garden  of  Eden  which  they  hove  deserted, 
and  flaming  swords  are  set  at  the  gates  to 
secure  their  exclusion,  it  becomes  important  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  to  inquire  when  the 
doors  shall  be  reopened  for  their  admission. 

“According  to  my  judgment  they  ought 
never  to  be  reco^ized  as  capable  of  acting  in 
the  Cnion,  or  of  being  counted  os  valid  States, 
nntii  the  Constitution  shall  have  been  so  amend- 
ed as  to  make  it  what  its  framers  intended; 
and  so  ns  to  secure  perpetual  ascendency  to  the 
party  of  the  Union;  and  so  as  to  render  our 


republican  government  firm  and  stable  forever. 
The  first  of  those  amendments  is  to  change  the 
basis  of  representation  among  the  States  from 
Federal  numbers  to  actual  voters.  Now  all  the 
colored  freemen  in  the  slave  States,  and  threc- 
fiflhs  of  the  slaves,  are  represented,  though 
none  of  them  have  votes,  llie  States  have 
nineteen  representatives  of  colored  slaves.  If 
the  slaves  are  now  free  then  they  can  add,  for 
the  other  two^fifths  thirteen  more,  making  the 
slave  representationtion  tliirty-two.  I suppose 
the  free  blacks  in  those  States  will  give  at  least 
five  more,  making  the  representation  of  non- 
voting  people  of  color  about  thirty-seven.  Tlio 
whole  number  of  representatives  now  from  tho 
slave  States  is  seventy.  Add  tho  other  two- 
fifths  anj  it  will  be  eighty-three. 

“If  the  amendment  prevails,  and  tb(we  States 
withhold  the  right  of  suffrn^  from  persons  of 
color,  itw’ill  deduct  about  thirty-seven,  leaving 
them  but  forty -six,  "With  the  basis  unchanged, 
tho  eighty-three  Southern  members,  with  the 
Democrats  that  will  in  tho  best  times  be  elected 
from  the  North,  will  always  give  them  a major- 
ity in  Congress  and  in  the  electoral  college. 
They  will  at  the  very  first  election  take  posses- 
sion of  the  White  House  and  tho  halls  of  Con- 
gress. I need  not  depict  tho  ruin  that  would 
follow.  Assumption  of  the  rebel  debt  or  rej)u- 
diation  of  the  Federal  debt  would  Ikj  sure  to 
follow.  The  oppression  of  the  freedinen;  the 
roamendment  of  their  State  constitutions,  and 
tho  ret'stablishmcut  of  slavery  would  be  tho 
inevitable  result.  That  they  would  scorn  and 
disregard  tlieir  present  constitutions,  forced 
upon  them  in  the  midst  of  martial  law,  would 
ho  botli  natural  and  just.  No  one  who  has  any 
regard  for  freedom  of  elections  ca4  look  upon 
those  governments,  forced  upon  them  in  duress, 
with  any  favor.  If  they  should  grant  tho  right 
of  suflTrage  to  persons  of  color,  I think  there 
would  always  be  Union  w'hite  men  enough 
in  the  South,  aided  by  the  blacks,  to  divide 
the  representation,  and  thns  continue  the  Re- 
publican ascendency.  If  they  should  refuse  to 
ilxus  alter  their  election  lawi?,  it  would  redneo 
tho  representatives  of  the  late  slave  States  to 
about  forty-five,  and  render  them  powerless  for 
evil.  It  is  plain  that  this  amendment  must  be 
consummated  before  the  deftmet  States  are  ad- 
mitted to  bo  capable  of  State  action,  or  it  never 
can  be. 

“Tho  proposed  amendment  to  allow  Con- 
gress to  lay  a duty  on  exports  is  precisely  in 
the  same  situation.  Its  importance  cannot  well 
bo  overstated.  It  is  very  otvTous  that  for  many 
years  tho  South  will  not  pay  much  under  our 
internal  revenue  laws.  The  only  article  on 
which  wo  can  raise  any  considerable  amount  is 
cotton.  It  will  be  grow'n  largely  at  once.  With 
ten  cents  a pound  export  doty  it  would  be 
furnished  cheaper  to  foreign  markets  than  they 
could  obtain  it  from  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Tho  late  war  has  shown  that.  Two 
million  bales  exported,  at  five  hundred  pounds 
to  the  bale,  would  yield  $100,000,000.  This 
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600ms  to  bo  the  chief  revemio  wo  shall  ever  de- 
rivo  from  the  South.  Besides,  it  would  be  a 
protection  to  that  amount  to  our  domestic  man* 
ufactunis.  Other  proposed  amendments — to 
make  all  laws  nnifonn ; to  prohibit  the  assnmp- 
tion  of  the  rebel  debt — are  of  vital  importance, 
and  tlio  ouly  thing  that  can  prevent  tho  com- 
bi nod  forces  of  copperheads  and  secessionists 
from  legislating  against  tho  interests  of  tho 
Union  whenever  they  may  obtain  an  accidental 
ratyority. 

“ But  this  is  not  all  that  wo  ouglit  to  do  bo- 
fi»re  these  inveterate  rebels  are  invited  to  parti* 
cipate  in  our  legislation.  We  have  turned,  or 
are  about  to  turn,  loose  four  million  slaves 
without  a Imt  to  shelter  them,  or  a cent  in  their 
pockets.  Tho  infernal  laws  of  slavery  have 
prevented  them  from  acquiring  an  education, 
understanding  the  commonest  laws  of  contract, 
or  of  managing  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 
This  Congress  is  hound  to  provide  for  them  un- 
til they  can  take  care  of  themselves.  If  wo  do 
not  furnisli  them  with  homesteads,  and  hctlgo 
them  around  with  protective  laws;  if  we  leave 
them  to  the  legislation  of  their  late  masters,  we 
liad  better  have  left  them  in  bondage.  Their  cou* 
dilion  would  be  worse  tlian  tliat  of  our  prisoners 
at  Anderaonville.  If  we  fail  in  this  great  duty 
now,  when  wo  have  the  power,  we  shall  de- 
serve and  receive  the  execration  of  history  and 
of  all  future  ages. 

“ Two  things  are  of  vital  importance  : 

“ 1.  So  to  establish  a principle  that  none  of 
tho  rebel  States  shall  be  counted  in  any  of  tho 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  until  they  are 
duly  admitted  into  tho  family  of  States  by  tho 
law-making  power  of  their  conqueror.  For 
more  than  six  months  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  abolishing  slavery  has  been  ratified 
by  tlio  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States  that  acted  on  its  passage  by  Congress, 
and  which  had  Ixsgislatnres,  or  which  were 
States  capable  of  acting,  or  required  to  act,  on 
tho  question. 

“I  take  no  account  of  the  aggregation  of 
whitewashed  relxds,  who,  without  any  legal 
authority,  have  assembled  in  the  capitals  of  the 
late  rebel  States  and  simulated  legislative  bodies. 
Nor  do  I regard  with  any  respect  the  cunning 
by-play  into  which  they  deluded  the  Secretary 
of  State  by  fr€K[uont  telegraphic  announcements 
that  ‘Soutli  Carolina  had  adoptcnl  tho  amend- 
ment;* * Alal)aiua  has  adopted  the  amend- 
ment, being  tho  twenty-seventh  State,’  etc. 
Thus  was  intended  to  delude  tho  people,  and 
accustomed  Congress  to  hear  repeated  tho 
uiunes  of  these  extinct  States  ns  if  they  were 
alive;  when,  in  truth,  they  have  now  no  more 
c.xistoncG  than  the  revolted  cities  of  Latium, 
tw'o-tbirds  of  whose  people  were  colonized  and 
their  property  confiscated,  and  tlieir  right  of 
citizenship  withdrawn  by  conquering  and  aveng- 
ing Rome. 

“2.  It  is  equally  important  to  the  stability  of 
this  Republic  tliat  it  should  now  bo  solemnly 
decided  what  power  can  revive  recreate  and 


reinstate  these  provinces  into  the  family  of 
States,  and  invest  them  with  the  rights  of 
American  citizens.  It  is  time  that  Congress 
should  assert  its  sovereignty,  and  assume 
something  of  the  dignity  of  tho  Roman  senate. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  President  invites  Con- 
gress to  take  this  manly  atUtnde.  iVftcr  eta- 
ting,  with  great  frankness,  in  his  able  message 
his  theory,  ivhich,  however,  is  found  to  be  im- 
practicable, and  which  I believe  very  few  now 
consider  tenable,  ho  refers  tlio  whole  matter  to 
tho  judgment  of  Congros.*?.  If  Congress  should 
fail  firmly  and  wisely  to  discharge  that  high 
duty,  it  is  not  tho  fault  of  the  President. 

“ This  Congress  owes  it  to  its  own  cliaracter 
to  set  the  seal  of  reprobation  upon  a doctrine 
which  is  becoming  too  fashionable,  and  unless 
rebuked  will  be  tlie  recognized  principle  of  our 
Government.  Governor  Perry  and  other  pro- 
visional governors  and  orators  proclaim  that 
‘this  is  the  white  man’s  Government.’  Tho 
whole  copperhead  party,  pandering  to  the  low- 
est prejudices  of  the  iunorant,  repeat  the  cnckoo 
cry,  ‘This  is  the  white  man’s  Government* 
Demagogues  of  all  parties,  even  some  high  in 
authority,  gravely  shout,  ‘This  is  the  white 
man’s  Government’  What  is  implied  by  this? 
That  one  race  of  men  are  to  have  tho  exclusive 
right  forever  to  rule  this  nation,  and  to  exer- 
cise all  acts  of  sovereignty,  while  all  other  races 
and  cations  and  colors  are  to  be  their  subjects, 
and  have  no  voice  in  making  the  laws  and 
choosing  the  nilers  by  whom  they  are  to  be 
governed.  Wherein  does  this  differ  from  slave- 
ry except  in  degree  ? Does  not  Ibis  contradict 
all  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence?  When  the  great  and  good 
men  promulgated  that  instrument,  and  pledged 
their  lives  and  sacred  honors  to  defend  it,  it  was 
6upiH)se<l  to  form  an  epoch  in  civil  government. 
Before  that  time  it  was  held  that  the  right  to 
mle  was  vested  in  families,  dynasties,  or  races, 
not  because  of  giipcrior  intelligence  or  virtue, 
but  because  of  a divine  right  to  enjoy  exclusive 
privileges. 

“ Mr.  Chairman,  I trust  the  Republican  party 
w ill  not  be  alarmed  at  what  I am  saying.^  I 
do  not  profess  to  speak  their  sentiments,  nor 
must  they  be  held  responsible  for  them.  I 
speak  for  myself,  and  take  tlie  res|>onsibility, 
and  will  settle  with  my  intelligent  constituents. 

‘•This  is  not  a ‘white  man’s  Govenirnent* 
in  the  exclusive  sense  in  which  it  is  used.  To 
say  80  is  political  blasphemy,  for  it  violates  tho 
fiiiidaraental  principles  of  oup  gosjiol  of  liberty. 
This  U man’s  Government;  the  Government 
of  all  men  alike;  cot  that  all  men  will  have 
equal  power  and  sway  within  it.  Accidental 
circumsUinccs,  natural  and  acquirc*d  endow- 
ment and  ability,  will  vary  their  fortunes.  But 
equal  rights  to  all  tho  privileges  of  tho  Govern- 
ment is  innate  in  every  immortal  being,  no 
matter  wlmt  tho  shape  or  color  of  the  taber- 
nacle which  it  inhabits.” 

An  extended  debate  followed  in  Committeo 
of  the  Whole  on  tho  State  of  the  Union,  redativo 
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to  the  views  advanced  by  i£r.  Stevens,  in  which 
Messrs.  Rnynjond,  of  New  York,  SpaJding  and 
Shellabarger,  of  Ohio,  and  others,  dcUvcrod 
speeches,  which  there  U not  spaco  here  to  no- 
tice. 

In  the  House,  on  December  18th,  Mr.  Price, 
of  Iowa,  olfered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  joint  Committee  on  Recon- 
struction : 

policy,  propriety,  and  dutv,  all  require 
that  the  Ropresentativea  of  a free  aod  loyal  couatitii* 
CDcy  ahuuld,  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Congress  after 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  see  that,  in  the  re- 
organization and  readmission  of  the  States  recently 
in  arms  aguin^t  the  Oorcrmnciit,  no  possible  safe- 
ffuard  be  lel\  unprovided  which  will  prevent  in  tbo 
future  a recurrence  of  the  troubles  of  tbo  past ; and 
whereas  an  attempt  to  assume  the  rebel  debt  in  some 
shape,  and  to  repudiate  the  national  debt  in  some 
manner,  and  also  to  pay  for  the  slaves  who  have  been 
made  free,  arc  among  the  possibilities  of  the  future; 
and  whereas  the  most  cncctual  way  of  preventing 
cither  or  all  of  these  would  be  so  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  tho  United  .States  as  to  preclude  for  all 
time  to  come  any  chance  of  cither  of  these  results: 
Tberefure, 

& %i  rtiolcid.  That,  in  tbo  opinion  of  this  House, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  bo  so 
aioendcd,  and  that  no  Stale  which  has  recently  been 
in  rebellion  against  the  General  Govcrnmcul  ought 
to  be  eutitled  to  a representation  in  Congress  until 
such  Slate,  by  its  Legislature  or  other  properly  con- 
stituted authority,  has  adopted  said  ameudmeut. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  of  Illinois,  offered  tho  following 
resolution,  which  was  agreed  to : 

Bttolvtd,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Militia  are 
hereby  instnicled  to  innuirc  into  tho  expediency  of 
providing,  by  law,  for  the  equitable  distribution  of 
the  surplus  amiH  of  the  United  States  among  the 
several  States  which  have  never  been  in  rebellion. 

Mr.  niomton,  of  Illinois,  offeretl  tho  follow- 
ing, wliich  was  laid  on  the  table : 

H’Aer«M,  at  tho  first  movement  toward  independ- 
ence, the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  instructed 
tbe  several  Stales  to  institute  governments  of  their 
own,  and  left  each  State  to  dcculo  for  itself  the  con- 
ditions for  tbe  enjoyment  of  the  elective  franchise; 
and  whereas  during  tho  period  of  tho  Confederacy 
there  continued  to  exist  a very  great  diversity  in  tho 
qualification.*  of  electors  in  the  sevcml  States;  and 
whereas  tho  Constitution  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes these  diversities  when  it  enjoins  that  in  tbo 
choice  of  members  of  tbo  House  or  Representatives 
the  electors  in  ea4*h  State  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  tbe  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  Legislature;  and  whereas,  after 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  it  remained,  as  be- 
fore. the  uniform  usage  of  each  State  to  enlarge  tbo 
body  of  Us  electors  according  to  its  own  judgment; 
and  whereas  to  fixed  was  tbe  resen*ation  in  tho 
habits  of  tho  people,  and  to  unquestioned  has  been 
the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  that  during  tbe 
civil  war  the  late  President  never  harbored  the  pur- 
pose, cerlainlr  never  avowed  tho  purpose,  of  disre- 
garding it ; Therefore, 

That  any  extension  of  tho  elective  fran- 
chise to  ;>ersons  in  the  States,  either  by  act  of  the 
President  or  of  Congress,  would  bo  an  assumption  of 
^wer  which  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  tho 
tTnited  States  would  warrant,  aod  that  to  avoid  every 
dancer  of  conflict,  the  settlement  of  this  question 
ibould  be  referred  to  the  several  States. 

Mr.  .'^tillwcU,  of  Indiana,  offered  the  follow- 
ing, whicli  wai*  also  referred  to  tho  Commiltco 
on  Reconstractiou : 


Whertoi,  the  war  for  tbe  preservation  of  tbo  U nion 
and  the  Constitution  is  now  over,  the  absurd  doctrine 
of  secession,  and  its  counterpart,  insurrection  and 
rebellion,  have  been  put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of 
tbe  Government,  peace  and  union  being  the  object, 
and  that  having  been  obtained:  Therefore, 

That  tho  people  who  have  been  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  Government,  and  who  have  submit- 
ted to  the  laws  of  tbe  United  States,  adopted  a re- 
publican form  of  goveniment,  repealed  the  ordinance 
of  secession,  passed  the  constitutional  amendment 
forever  prohibiting  slaver)',  repudiated  the  rebel  war 
debt,  and  passed  laws  protecting  the  freedman  in  his 
liberty,  tbe  representatives  of  that  people  elected  to 
Congress  having  received  their  certificates  of  elec- 
tion from  their  respective  Governors  should  be  re- 
ceived as  members  of  tho  Thirtv-niuth  CoDgresa, 
wlicii  thcysball  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  Congress, 
known  os  tho  test  oath,  without  any  unnecessary 
delay. 

Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  by  unanimous  consent, 
introduced  a bill  “to  enable  tho  loyal  citizens 
of  tbe  United  li'tates  residing  in  States  whose 
constitutional  governments  were  usurped  or 
overthrown  by  the  recent  rebellion,  alter  ac- 
cepting certain  conditions  prescril>od  by  tho 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  to  form 
a constitution  and  State  goveriimeiit  for  eacb 
(»f  said  States  jireparatory  to  resuming  as 
States  their  constitntionnl . relations  to  the 
national  Government,”  which  was  read  n first 
and  second  time,  and  referred  to  the  joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

In  the  House,  on  Deccraber  19th.  Mr.  "IVilson, 
of  Iowa,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
reported  the  following  joint  resolution,  with  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution: 

R&mltedhy  tht  UouiCGf  of  ike  United 

Statee  (the  Senate  concumng),  That  the  follnwing 
amendment  to  the  Constitutioii  of  the  United  States 
bo,  and  the  aamo  hereby  is.  proposed  to  tbe  Legisla- 
tures of  tho  several  States  lur  ratificutioii,  namely  : 

AnriCLB— • No  tax,  duty,  or  impost  shall  be  laid, 
nor  f-hall  any  appropriation  of  money  be  made,  by 
either  the  Uiiilod  States,  or  any  one  of  tho  States 
thereof,  for  tho  purpose  of  paying,  either  in  whole  or 
in  port,  any  debt,  contruetl  or  liability  whatsoever, 
incuiTcd,  made,  or  Buffered  by  any  one  or  more  of 
the  States,  or  the  p^ple  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  rebellion  aguiabt  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

Tlie  amendment  reported  by  tho  commltteo 
wiuj  as  follows : 

lie  it  retired  hy  the  fimoie  and  Jhuse  of  lie^e^ 
eentativee  of  the  I-nited  Stdtee  in  Contjrete  at^eernbUd 
(two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring\  Tliat  tho 
following  article  bo  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  said  I^cgislatures,  shall  be  valid  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  a pnrt  of  said  Constitu- 
tion, namely : 

Ahticlb— . No  tax,  duty,  or  injpost  shall  belaid, 
nor  slisll  anv  appropriation  of  money  be  made,  by 
either  the  Uuitea  States,  or  any  one  of  the  States 
thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  paying,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  ony  dent,  contract,  or  liability  whatsoever, 
incurred,  mode,  or  suffered  by  onv  one  or  more  of 
tbe  States,  or  tho  people  thereof,  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  rebellion  against  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

The  rcsolutiou  waa  passed  by  the  following 
vote: 
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Yeas— Messrs.  AHer,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson, 
James  M.  Ashler,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Barker, 
Baxter,  Boaman,  Benjamin,  Bidwell,  Bineham,  Blow, 
Boutwell,  Boyer,  Brandi^ec,  Bromweli,  Broomall, 
Bucklana,  Bandy,  Chanler,  Reader  W.  Clark,  Sid- 
ney Clarke,  Cobb.  Cooklinz,  Cook,  Cullom,  Darlinjf, 
Duwcs,  Dofrecs,  Delano,  Dcming,  Dixon,  Donnelly, 
Driggs,  Damoot,  Eckley,  Eggleston,  Eliot,  Farns- 
worth, Farrjuhar,  Femr,  Finck,  Oarlield,  Orinncll, 
Uriswulil,  Hale,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Hurt,  Hayes,  II en- 
derson,  lligbr,  Hill,  Hogan,  Holmes.  Hooper,  Hotch- 
kiss, Asahvl  « . Hubban),  Chester  1).  Hubbard,  Dc- 
toaa  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  James  K.  llubbell, 
Hulburd,  Ingcrsoll,  Jcnckcs,  Johnson,  Julian.  Kas- 
son,  Kelley,  Kelso,  Kerr,  Ketcham,  Kuvkcndall,  Laf. 
lin,  Latham,  George  V.  Lawrence.  William  Lawrence, 
Loan,  Lougvear,  Lvneh,  Marshall,  Murslon,  Marrin, 
McClurg,  McKee,  McRuer,  Mcrcur,  Jlillcr,  Morrill, 
Moulton^  Myers,  Xcwell,  Niblack,  Noell,  O’Xcill, 
Orth,  Paini^  Patterson,  Perham,  Phelps,  Pike,  Plants, 
Price,  Radford,  Samnel  J.  Randall,  William  H.  Ran- 
dal], Rarmond,  Alexander  II.  Rice,  John  U.  Rice, 
Rollins,  Boss,  ILtusseau,  SawYcr,  Schenck,  Schofield, 
Shellabargcr,  Sitgreavea,  Sloan,  Smith,  Spalding, 
Starr,  Storens,  Stillwell,  Strouse,  Tabor,  Taylor, 
Thayer,  Francis  Thomas,  John  L.  Thomas,  Thornton, 
Trowbrit^c,  Cpson,  Van  Acrnam,  Burt  Van  Horn, 
Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Voorhees,  Ward,  Warner, 
Elibu  B.  Washbume,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker, 
Wentworth,  Whaley.  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson, 
Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  aud  Wright — IW. 

>AT8— Messrs.  Brooks,  Denison,  ElJridge,  Grider, 
Aaron  Harding,  McCullough,  Nicholson,  Kittcr,  Ro- 
gers, Shanklin,  and  Trimble— 11. 

Not  Votixq — Messrs.  Ancona,  Delos  R.  Ashley, 
Bergen,  Blaine,  Culrer,  Davis,  Dawson,  Olossbren- 
ner,  Goodyear,  Harris,  Edwin  N.  llubbell,  James 
Humphrev.  James  .M.  Hamphrev,  Jones,  Le  Blond. 
Mclnd  oc,  Moorhead,  Morris,  Pomeroy,  Winfield,  and 
Woodbridge— 31, 

In  t!»o  IIouf»o,  on  January  8th,  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Peimsylvaaia,  offered  tlie  following  resolo- 
tioQ : 

liiiohfdy  That  in  order  to  the  maintenonco  of  the 
national  authority  and  tho  protection  of  the  loyal 
citixens  of  the  seceding  States,  it  is  the  sense  of  tliis 
House  that  the  military  forces  of  the  Oovernment 
shonld  not  be  withdrawn  from  those  States  until  the 
(wo  Hoihcs  of  Congress  shall  have  ascertained  and 
declared  their  furtherprcscnco  there  no  longer  neces- 
sary. 

It  wa.s  agT€0<l  to  by  tho  following  vote : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Ames,  Anderson,  Delos  R.  Ashley, 
Baker,  Bunks,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Benjamin,  Bidwell, 
Bingham,  Blaine,  Boutwell.  Brandugeo,  Bromweli, 
Broomall,  Bundy,  Reader  W.  Clark,  .Sidney  Clarke, 
Cobb,  Conkliug,  Cook,  Cullom,  Defrees,  'Doming, 
Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eggleston,  Eliot,  Famswortli, 
Farquhar,  Ferry,  Garuuld,  Grinnell,  Abner  C.  Har- 
ding, Hart,  Haves,  Heiulerson,  lligby,  Hill,  Holmes, 
Hooper,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Chester  D.  Ilublurd, 
John  il.  Hubbard,  James  R.  llubbell,  Hulburd, 
Jcnckcs,  Julian,  Kelley,  Kelso,  Ketcham,  Kuyken- 
dall, Lallin,  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Longyear, 
Lynch,  Marrin,  McClurg,  McKee,  McRuer,  Jlcrcur, 
Miller.  Moorhead,  Momll,  Morris  Moulton,  Mrers, 
O’XeiU,  Orth,  Puiuc,  Patterson,  Plants,  Price,  Alex- 
ander U.  Rice,  Rollins,  Sawyer,  Schofield,  ShoUa- 
barger,  Spalding,  Stevens.  Tliaver,  Trowbridge,  Up- 
son, Van  Acmam,  Burt  Van  llorn,  Robert  T.  Van 
Horn,  Ward,  Warner,  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  Welker, 
William.^,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  and  Windom — ftl. 

Nays — Messrs.  Ancona,  Bergen,  Boyer,  Brooks, 
Chanler,  Daris,  Dawson,  Delano,  Denison,  Eldridge, 
Qlossbrenncr,  Grider,  Aaron  Harding,  Hogan,  Ed- 
win N.  ilnbbell,  James  M.  Humphrey,  Kerr,  LalhaTu, 
Le  Blond,  Marshall,  Nihlack,  Nicholson,  Noell,  Sam- 


uel J.  Randall,  Raymond,  Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Smith, 
Stillwell,  Strouse,  Tabor,  Taylor,  Voorbeca,  Win- 
field, Woodbridge,  and  Wright — 87. 

Not  VoTiKO-^icssra.  Aliev,  Allison,  James  M. 
Ashley,  Baldwick,  Barker,  Blow,  Buckland,  Colver, 
Darling,  Dawes,  Dixon,  Dumont,  Eckley,  Finck, 
Goodyear,  Griswold,  Hale,  Harris,  IlotchkUs,  Demos 
Hubbard^  James  Humphrey,  Ingersolt,  Johnson, 
Jones,  Kasson,  George  V.  Lawrence,  Marston,  Mc- 
Cullough, Meindoe,  Newell,  Perham,  I’belps,  Pike, 
Pomcrov,  Radford,  William  H.  Randall.  John  H. 
Rice,  Uoussean,  Schenck,  Shanklin,  SUgreayca, 
Sloan,  Starr,  Francis  Thomas,  John  L.  Thomaa, 
Thornton,  Trimble,  Wentworth,  Whaley,  and  James 
F.  Wilson — 51. 

On  January  9th,  Mr.  Hrooraall,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, submitted  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Reconstruction  Committee: 

R«»oht*I,  1.  That  the  termination  of  the  recent 
civil  war  has  left  tho  inhabitants  of  the  territory  re- 
claimed from  the  late  usurpation  in  the  condition  of 
a conquered  people,  ond  without  political  rights. 

3.  That  as  a legitimate  consequence,  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave  among  them  is  destroyed,  and 
that  it  is  not  within  tho  province  of  civil  law  ever  to 
revive  it. 

8.  That  the  future  political  condiUon  of  these  peo- 
ple must  be  fixed  by  tho  supreme  power  of  the  con- 
queror ; and  that  tho  effect  of  amnesty  proclamations 
and  pardons  is  to  relieve  individuals  from  pnnish- 
ment  from  crime,  not  to  confer  upon  them  political 
right.s. 

4.  That  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  Govemmeot 
that  these  people  shall  remain  in  their  present  unor- 
ganized condition  longer  than  is  necessary  for  their 
own  good  and  the  good  of  tl«e  country. 

5.  That  Congress  should  confer  upon  thent  the 
necessary  power  to  form  their  own  State  govern- 
ments and  local  institutions,  but  that  this  cannot  be 
done  until  the  rights  of  those  among  them,  of  what- 
ever caste  or  color,  who  remained  always  true  to 
their  allegiance,  are  effectually  protected  and  guaran- 
teed. 

6.  That  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  guard  the  interests  of  alt  w ithin  the  coq- 
qnered  territory  who  rendered  no  willing  aid  or  com- 
tort  to  the  public  enemy  ; and  if  this  cannot  other- 
wise be  done.  Congress  should  organize  State  gor- 
cnmionts  composed  of  these  alone,  and  forever  ex- 
clude from  all  political  power  the  active  and  rrUling 
participants  in  the  late  usurpation. 

On  tho  Ramo  day,  Mr.  Voorhees,  of  Indiana, 
called  up  the  following  resolution.'s  offered  some 
day's  previous,  and  considered  by  the  House : 

Hftolredf  That  the  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
Congress,  is  regarded  by  this  body  as  an  able,  judi- 
cious, and  patnotic  state  paper. 

JUfolcid,  That  the  principles  therein  advocated  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union  arc  the  safest  and  most 

racticablo  that  can  now  be  applied  to  our  disordered 

umestic  aflTairs. 

RMoltfdy  That  DO  States  or  number  of  States  con- 
federated together  can  in  any  manner  auuder  their 
connection  with  the  Federal  Union,  except  by  a 
total  subversion  of  our  present  system  of  ^ovem- 
ment : and  that  the  President  in  enunciating  this 
doctrine  in  his  late  message  has  but  mven  expreaaioa 
to  the  sentiments  of  all  those  who  deny  the  right  or 
power  of  a State  to  secede. 

RtKtolvfdy  That  tho  President  is  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  Congress  ond  tho  country  for  his  faithful, 
wise,  and  successful  efforts  to  restore  civil  govern- 
ment, law,  and  order  to  those  States  whose  citizens 
were  lately  in  insurrection  against  the  Federal  au- 
thority ; and  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  aid,  as- 
sist, and  uphold  him  'in  his  policy  which  he  has 
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ftdopied  to  give  bArmonj,  peace,  and  union  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  Voorhoos  followed  in  support  of  his  rcso- 
lations,  and  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  replied,  and 
moved  their  reference  to  the  joint  Committoo 
oa  Beconrtmetion,  which  was  ordered  by  the 
following  vote ; 

— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames.  Anderson,  James  M. 
.Ishley,^  Baker,  Boldwin,  Banks,  Baxter,  Beaman, 
Benjamin,  Bidwcll,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Buutwcll, 
Brandagee,  Bromwcll,  Broomall,  Buckland,  Bundy, 
R<*der  w.  Clark,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Conkliiig, 
Cook,  Cullom,  Davis,  Dawes,  Defrees,  Dcining,  Don- 
wny,  Briggs,  Eggleston,  Eliot,  Ferry,  Oarbcld, 
OriDDell,  Ifale,  Abner  C.  Harding,  flart,  Haves, 
Henderson,  Higby,  Hill,  Holmes,  Hooper,  Asabel  W, 
Hubbard,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  John  H.  llubbard, 
James  K.  Hubbcll,  Ilulburd,  lugcrsoll,  Jcnckes,  Ju- 
liao,  Kelley,  Kelso,  Ketcham,  Kuykendall,  Loflio, 
Latham,  W illiam  Lawrence,  Loan,  tongyear,  Lynch, 
MarTiD,  McClurg,  McKee,  McKucr,  Mcrcur,  Miller, 
Moorhead.  Morrill,  Morris,  Moulton,  Myers,  Newell, 
O’ydll.  Orth,  Paine,  Patterson,  Perham,  Phelps, 
Pike,  Plants,  Price,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  il. 
Kiee,  Rollins,  Sawyer,  Schofield,  Shcllabargor,  Smith, 
Spalding,  Stevens,  Stillwell,  Thayer,  John  L.  Thom- 
a-s  Trowbridge,  Upson,  Van  Aernam,  Burt  Van  Horn, 
Warner,  Elinu  B.  Washbume,  Wm.  B.  Washburn, 
Welker,  Williams,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  and  W'indora 
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national  govemmeuts  of  all  Public  debts  and  obli- 
gations, including  Statu  and  municipal  liabilities 
contracted  or  assumed  in  aid  of  the  late  rebellion, 
and  including  also  all  claims  by  <»r  on  behalf  of  those 
who  were  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  in- 
surgents for  bounty,  pay,  or  pensions,  and  all  claims 
by  persons  not  loyal  to  the  Cnitud  States  for  dam- 
ages or  losses  siiflercd  by  reason  of  the  rebellion, 
and  for  advances  made  in  its  aid. 

d.  The  assurance  of  human  rights  to  all  persons 
within  their  borders,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color,  and  the  adoption  of  such  yirovisions  against 
barbarism,  disorder,  and  oppression,  as  will  relieve 
the  General  Oovcrninenl  from  the  necossitv  of  stand- 
ing guan!  over  any  portion  of  our  country' to  protect 
the  people  from  domestic  violence  and  outrage. 

4.  The  impartial  distribution  of  politick  power 
ainong  all  sections  of  the  country,  so  that  four 
million  people  shall  no  longer  be’  represented  in 
(Congress  in  the  interest  of  sectional  aggrandize- 
mout,  and,  at  the  wime  time,  be  excluded  from  po- 
litical privileges  and  rights. 

5.  The  election  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
truth  loyul  to  the  United  States,  and  never  ring- 
leaders in  the  Into  revolt,  nor  guilty  of  dastardly  be- 
trayals which  preceded  the  war  or  of  atrocities  which 
war  cannot  extenuate. 

On  tlio  22(3,  Mr.  Grider,  of  Kentucky,  offered 
the  following  resolutions,  whicli  wore  referred 
to  tlio  joint  Coiiniiittcc  on  Reconstruction  : 


N’sts — Messrs.  Ancona,  Bergen,  Borer,  Brooks, 
Chsoler,  Darling,  Dawson,  Denison,  Eldridge,  Gloss- 
hreoner,  Grider,  Aaron  Harding,  Hogan,  James  M. 
Hmnphrey.  Kerr,  Le  Blond,  Marshall,  Xiblack,  Xich- 
obon,  NouH,  Radford,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Raymond, 
Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Stroose,  Tabor,  Taylor,  Voor- 
bee*.  Winfield,  and  Wright — 32. 

Not  Vovijfc — Messrs.  Alley,  Delos  R.  Ashley, 
Barker,  Blow,  Culver,  Delano,  Dixon,  Dumout, 
feklev,  Farnsworth,  Farquhar,  Finck,  Goodyear, 
Griswold,  Harris,  Hotchkiss,  Demas  Hubbard,  Ed- 
win N.  Hiibbell,  J.'imes  Humphrey,  Johnson,  Jones, 
Kasson,  George  V.  Lawrence,  Marslon,  McCullough, 
Melodoe,  Pomeroy,  William  H.  Randall,  Rousseau, 
Scbenck,  Hbankliu,  Sitgreaves,  Sloan,  Starr,  Fran- 
cis Thomas,  Thornton,  Trimble,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn. 
Ward,  Wentworth,  Whaley,  James  F.  Wilson,  and 
Woodbridge — 13. 

On  .Tanuary  10th,  Mr.  Davis,  of  New  York, 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  laid 
orer: 

jSSrWfyrf,  That  this  Honso  cherish  the  most  entire 
confidence  ia  ihe  patriotism  and  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  in  his  desire  to  re- 
Rorc  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  permanent  prosperitr 
tod  peace,  and  that  the  cooperation  of  this  House  fs 
pledged  to  him  in  support  of  the  general  policy  of 
reconstnaction  inaugurated  by  him  in  the  modes  au- 
thoruod  by  the  Constitution,  and  consistcut  with 
the  security  of  republican  institutions. 

On  January  ICth,  Mr.  Conkling.  of  New 
York,  a^ked  the  unanimous  comment  of  the 
Hoa.se  to  offer  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  objected  to : 

Rt9oirf4,  That  in  re-establishing  Federal  relation- 
ships with  the  communities  lately  in  rebellion,  so  as 
to  permit  them  again  to  participate  in  administering 
the  General  Government,  the  following  are  necessary 
and  proper  requirements,  and  ought  to  bo  secured 
br  fucb  measures  as  will  render  tuum  as  fur  as  pos- 
nbte  immutable : 

1.  The  absolute  renunciation  of  all  the  pretensions 
u>d  rvuioos  of  secession  as  ft  doctrine  ancl  as  a 
practice. 

1 The  repudiation  both  by  the  State  end  by  the 


. Jitsoltidf  That  the  United  States  Govemroent 
grants  the  poWer  peaceably,  or  if  necessary  by 
arms,  to  enforce  trie  laws,  suppress  insurrection, 
and  repel  invasion;'*  but  the  General  Government 
cannot  by  any  action  whatever  destroy  itself  nor  the 
Slate  governments  ; nor  can  the  State  govornmeuts 
destroy  cither,  or  legally  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
whole.  All  the  grants  and  powers  under  tne  Con- 
stitution are  conservative,  none  destructive;  where- 
fore all  the  States  have  been  and  are  always  in  the 
Union. 

Jicsohed,  That  when  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment suppressed  the  insurrection  it  ouly  vindicated 
its  constitutional  power  aud  preexisting'  rights,  and 
no  more;  and  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  Federal 
and  Slate  Governments  arc  all  remitted  back,  and 
assume  the  same  condition  and  relations  sustained 
before  the  insurrection,  and  (except  so  far  as  altered 
or  amended)  remain  uuimpuired  and  in  full  force 
and  virtue. 

K<iolv€d,  That  the  law  of  Congress  apportiooiog 
representatives  to  the  several  States  (Including  the 
insurrectionary  Statc.s)  under  the  census  of  18i30,  is 
constitutional  and  valid,  and  that  members  of  Con* 
givss  from  all  the  States,  regularly  elected  under 
said  law,  arc  entitled  forthwith  to  their  seats  upon 
taking  the  oath  of  office  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

AVso/rsrf,  That  a.s  a generons  kindness  and  cordial 
forgivcnc.ss  consistont  with  right,  now  peace  exists, 
are  the  highest  ettribntes  of  our  nature,  and  as  we 
must  have  “one  Government,  one  Constitution,  and 
one  people,"  the  glory,  protection,  and  safety  of  all 
— cherisiiing  these  feelings,  we  say  it  is  untimely, 
unjust,  and  impolitic  to  insist  uptm  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  to  operate  upon  all  until  all  are  rep- 
resented in  the  House  and  Senate. 

Jic^hed,  That  it  is  illorical  and  unconstitutional 
to  hold  that  States  ore  in  too  Union  to  vote  for  con- 
stitutional nmendmenis,  and  yet  uot  entitled  to  rei>- 
resentolion  in  Congress. 

Ji^oleed,  That  to  tax  any  State  by  Congress,  and 
to  refuse  to  the  people  representation,  is  contrary  to 
the  first  principles  of  the  American  Government,  and 
is  incon.<«istent  with  the  constitutional  and  equal 
rights  of  all  the  people. 

On  January  22d,  Mr.  Stevens,  from  the  joint 
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Committee  on  Rooonstruction,rei)orted  the  fol- 
lowing joint  resolution: 

hv  th*  Stnait  and  Houh  of  Rfprwntattttt 
of  ih«  UniU^  Staid  of  Ameri^  in  Congrtta  ana^hltd 
(^two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring).  That  the 
following  article  bo  proposed  to  tho  Legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  ; which,  when  ratified  by 
throe-fourths  of  tho  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valii 
as  part  of  said  Constitution,  namely  : 

Articlb — . Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  Slates  which  may 
be  included  within  this  Union  according  to  their  re- 
spective numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of 
persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed  : 
Pi^idrd,  That  whenever  the  elective  franchlHO  shall 
be  denied  or  abridged  in  any  State  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  all  persous  of  such  race  or  color  shall 
be  excluded  front  the  basis  of  representation. 

On  the  que-^tion  of  ordering  the  joint  reso- 
lution to  bo  ciigTossed  and  read  a third  time, 
Mr.  Stevens  snitl : 

“There  are  twent}-two  States  whoso  Legis- 
latures arc  now  in  session,  some  of  which  w ill 
.adjourn  within  two  or  three  weeks.  It  is  very 
desirable,  if  this  amendment  is  to  bo  ndopttnl, 
that  it  should  go  forth  to  bo  acted  upon  by  tho 
I^egislatiires  now  in  session.  It  proi>oscs  to 
change  the  present  basis  of  rejiresontatiou  to  a 
representation  ui»on  all  persons,  .with  the  pro- 
viso that  wherever  any  State  excludes  a par- 
ticular class  of  persons  from  the  elective  fran- 
chise, that  State  to  that  extent  shall  not  bo 
entitlo<l  to  bo  represented  in  Congress.  It  docs 
not  deny  to  the  States  the  right  to  regulate  the 
cleotivo  francliiso  as  they  please;  but  it  does 
say  to  a State,  *If  you  exclude  from  tho  right 
of  suffrage  Frenchmen,  Irishmen,  or  any  f»artio- 
ular  class  of  people,  none  of  tliat  doss  of  per- 
sons shall  be  counted  in  fixing  your  representa- 
tion in  this  House.  Yon  may  allow  them  to 
vote  or  not,  as  you  jdease;  but  if  you  do  allow 
them  til  vote,  tliey  will  be  counte<l  and  repro- 
scnte<l  hero ; while  if  you  do  not  allow  thorn  to 
vote,  no  one  shall  be  authorized  to  represent 
them  liere ; they  shall  l>e  excluded  from  the 
basis  of  rej)resentatiou.*  ” 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  New’  Jersey,  followed,  saying 
it  was  tbo  first  time  a pronosition  of  this  kind 
had  ever  been  ottered  in  tne  House;  it  was  in 
violation  of  the  main  principle  upon  which  the 
Revolutionary  W,-ir  had  been  conducted;  iU 
adoption  would  prevent  any  State,  North  or 
South,  from  allowing  qimliticd  HuflVogo  to  its 
colorcil  pofmhition;  it  would  drive  every  State, 
except  where  tho  negroes  were  in  a majority, 
to  allow  to  tho  negroes  unqualified  Ruttrago, 
and  that  it  attempted  in  an  indirect  manner  to 
accomjvUsh  what  the  party  in  power  dare  not 
boldly  and  openly  meet  before  tl»e  people. 

Mr.  Coukling,of  Now  York,  follow'ed,  saying 
that  the  proposition  comtnended  itself  for  many 
reasons;  Fir>t,  it  provide<l  for  representation 
coextensive  w ith  taxation ; second,  it  brought 
inb>  the  basis  both  Rexes  and  all  ages,  ami  so 
counteracted  and  avoidetl,  as  far  as  possible,  tho 
casual  and  geographical  inequalities  of  jiopula- 
tion  ; tbinl,  it  put  every  State  on  an  equal  foot- 


ing in  the  requirement  prescribed;  fourth,  it 
left  every  State  unfettered  to  enumerate  all  its 
people  tor  representation  or  nut,  just  as  it 
plea.sed. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  said : “ Mr.  Speak- 
er, I do  not  rise,  of  course,  to  debate  this  resolu- 
tion in  tbc  few  minutes  allowed  me  by  my  col- 
league, nor,  in  my  judgment,  docstbe  resolution 
need  any  discussion  unless  it  may  be  for  the  mere 
pur|K)so  of  agitation.  I do  not  suppose  tliat 
there  is  an  honorable  gentleman  upon  the  floor 
of  tliis  House  wlio  believes  for  a moment  tliat 
any  movement  of  this  cbaracter  is  likely  to  be- 
come the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  ami 
these  propositions  are,  therefore,  introduced 
only  for  tho  purpose  of  agitation.  If  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stevens) 
had  been  quite  confident  of  adopting  this  amend- 
ment, he  w'ould  at  tho  start  Inivo  named  wL.at 
arc  States  of  this  Union. 

“The  opinion  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
him5^?lf,  that  there  are  no  States  in  this  Union 
but  tlioso  that  are  now  rej)re^mtod  upon  this 
floor,  1 know  full  well;  but  be  knows  as  well 
that  the  President  of  tho  United  States  recog- 
nizes tliirty-six  Suites  of  tliis  Union,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  tho  consent  of  threc- 
fourtbs  of  those  thirty-six  States,  wliicb  number 
it  is  not  possible  to  obtain.  He  knows  very 
well  that  if  liis  amendment  shonld  he  adopted 
by  tbo  Legislatures  of  Stat<^  enough,  in  bis  judg- 
ment, to  c.'irry  it,  before  it  could  pass  tbc  tri- 
bunal of  tho  executive  chamber  it  would  be 
obliged  to  receive  tho  .asseut  of  twenty-seven 
States  in  order  to  become  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Tlie  whole  resolution,  therefore, 
is  for  tho  pur|K>se  of  mere  agitation.  It  is  au 
ai>peal  fnan  this  House  to  the  outside  constit- 
uencies tliat  we  know  by  the  name  of  Bud- 
comlM?.  Hero  it  was  bom,  and  here,  after  its 
agitation  in  the  States,  it  will  die.” 

ilr.  Shellabargcr  ottered  the  follow  ing  objec- 
tions to  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Stevens  from  the 
Reconstruction  Committee: 

“ 1.  It  contemplates  and  providcss  for,  and  in 
that  way,  taken  by  itself,  authorizes  the  vStates 
to  wholly  disfranchise  entire  races  of  its  people, 
and  that,  too,  w’hother  those  races  be  white  or 
black,  Saxon,  Celtic,  or  Caucasian,  and  without 
regard  to  their  numbers  or  proportion  to  tJio  en- 
tire pojmlatiou  of  tho  State. 

“2.  It  is  a declaration  made  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  tho  only  great  and  free  Rejiublic  in  the 
world  that  it  is  permissible  and  right  to  deny 
to  the  races  of  men  all  their  political  rights, 
and  that  it  is  permissible  to  make  them  tho 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  tho 
imid-sills  of  society,  provided  only  you  do  not 
ask  to  Iiave  these  disfranchised  races  represent- 
ed in  that  Government,  provided  you  wholly 
ignore  tlicm  In  the  Suite.  Tlio  moral  teaching 
of  tlio  clause  offends  the  free  and  just  spirit 
of  the  t^e,  violates  the  foundation  princijde 
of  our  owTi  Government,  and  is  inti^sically 
wrong. 

“3.  The  clause,  by  being  inserted  into  ibe 
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Constitution,  an<l  being  rondo  the  comnanion 
of  iia  other  clauses,  thereby  construes  ana  gives 
nevr  meanings  to  those  other  clauses;  and  it 
thus  lets  down  and  spoils  the  free  spirit  and 
sem«o  of  the  C(*nstitntion.  Associate<l  with  that 
clatLse  relating  to  the  States  l)cing  * republi- 
can.’ it  makes  it  read  tlum:  ‘The  United  States 
sliall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  tliis  Union  a 
republican  fortn  of  government,’  provi<led,  how- 
ever, that  a government  shall  w deenied  to 
bo  republican  when  whole  races  of  its  people 
are  wholly  disfranchised,  unrepresente<l,  and 
ignored.” 

XninerouH  aniendmenU  to  the  roffort  of  the 
cororoittee  Averc  olfered,  without  being  adopted, 
and  the  debate  continued. 

Mr.  Bingbam,  of  Ohio,  said : “ Mr.  Speaker, 

I wn  for  the  pending  anicndment  to  the  Con- 
Etitution  of  iny  country,  and  the  otlier  amend- 
ments to  which  I have  already  referred.  I am 
for  this  and  for  tho  other  essential  amendments 
indicated,  for  the  sfike  of  the  Union,  and  for  the 
sake  of  tlic  Constitution  of  the  Union.  Beyond 
that  if  I knoAv  roy  own  mind  or  my  own  heart, 
f have  no  feeling  on  this  question.  It  towers 
above  all  party  consideration ; it  touches  tho 
life  of  the  Bcpiiblic,  and  not  the  miserable  in- 
quiry whether  tliis  or  that  party  shall  be  sne- 
oe^ftU  in  the  coming  contest.  It  is  for  this 
Hooikj  to  decide  whether  imieiidinents  are 
necessury  to  the  .‘^fety  of  the  country  and  tlio 
protection  of  the  pwpk*.  I am  for  the  pro- 
p09e<l  amendment  from  a sense  of  right — tlmt 
absolute,  eternal  verity  whicli  underlies  your 
Con««titution.  The  right  is  tho  law  of  the  Be- 
pnblic.  So  it  AA*as  j»roclaimcd  in  your  imperisli- 
ablo  I>cclaratlon  by  the  words, ‘All  men  lire 
creaU^l  equal ; they  are  endowed  by  their  Crea- 
tor with  the  riglifs  of  life  and  liberty : to  secure 
thes€  rights  Governments  are  instituteil  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  tho  con- 
sent of  the  governed and  by  those  other  w’ords, 

* These  States  may  do  wliat  free  and  independ- 
ent States  may  of  riglit  (npt  of  «fwiy,  but  of 
ri(fAty  do.’  ” 

Mr.  Raymond,  of  New  York,  in  opposition 
to  the  resolution,  said;  ‘‘Now,  sir,  1 cannot 
help  believing — it  U an  inference  merely — that 
this  proj>osition  is  reportetl  from  that  commit- 
tee as  j>art  of  a scheme  for  reconstructing  tho 
Government  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States— for  reconstructing  hotli  on  tiie  basis  of 
a dUtioct  principle  wliich  has  been  over  and 
over  again  announced  in  this  House.  That 
priuripie  is  simply  this : that  by  tlie  war  wlihh 
Las  been  raging,  and  as  a consequence  of  that 
W ar,  the  StaU*s  Avhich  were  in  reliellion  haA*e 
cea?^  to  have  any  existence  as  States;  that 
ihcy  have  ceased  to  bo  States  of  this  Union; 
that  they  exist  only  as  so  much  waste,  unor- 
ganized. uiigovcrned  territory ; that  tho  people 
who  live  iqxjn  that  territory  are  simply  ‘ van- 
quished cncmie.s,’  to  be  governed  and  disposed 
ofhy  us  at  our  sovereign  will,  and  subject  to  no 
law  hot  oar  own  discretion.  It  is  on  that  prin- 
ciple, ^ir,  that  tho  action  proposed  at  this  time 


is  to  be  based,  if  it  has  any  basis  at  all.  That 
has  been  the  tone  of  the  debates  on  the  sabjeot 
here. 

‘‘  I deny  in  toto  the  fact  of  such  subjugation. 
I do  not  believe  that  the  war  has  given  ns  any 
.such  power.  On  the  contrary,  I hold  that  these 
States  ha\'e  never  ceased  to  he  States  in  and 
States  of  tho  Union.  And  tliey  are  to-day  States 
of  tlio  Union,  and  therefore  entitleil  to  all  the 
ri^dits  conferred  upon  (hem  ns  such  by  the  Con- 
stitution. And  wo  have  no  right  and  no  power 
to  exercise  any  authority  over  them  which  the 
Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  us,  any  more 
than  we  have  over  the  States  of  New  England 
or  the  West.” 

Mr.  Raymond  then  proceeded  to  examine 
wmewhat  at  length  this  principle  upon  which 
it  Avas  pro])08ed  to  rest  the  question.  Admit- 
ting a statement  advanced  by  Mr.  Shollabargcr 
“ that  a State  to  be  such  in  this  Union  must  be 
characterized  by  habitual  ol)cd!ence  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  laAvs  of  tho  I’nited  States,”  he 
urged  in  opposition  that  ” habitual  ohe<Uence 
to  law  may  Iw  suspended  without  impairing  the 
existence  of  tho  State  in  the  sense  of  public 
law,  or  as  a State  of  tho  Union  under  tiie  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.”  Ho  then  main- 
tained that  the  Southeru  States  did  not  cease 
to  be  States  in  tho  sense  of  international  law. 
Their  internal  political  organization  Avas  never 
sujipended.  Conquest  of  uhe  of  the  States  by  a 
foreign  power,  causing  a susnen.siou  of  Iiabitual 
obedience,  would  not  affect  the  existence  of  the 
State,  either  in  the  sense  of  public  law  or  in  the 
contemplation  of  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United 
State.s.  Neither  does  an  attempted  usui*pation 
necessarily  of  itself  take  a State  out  of  tlie 
Union.  There  is  no  specific  time  w hen  these 
States  coaseil  to  belong  to  tho  Union.  Wo  have 
not  conquered  fliem  in  any  sense  of  su!»jngation 
to  any  thing  else  than  tho  Constitution  of  tho 
Unitoil  States.  There  is  not  in  the  CVmstitution 
a provision  for  the  forfeiture  of  State  rights.  The 
acti(>n  of  tho  executive,  legislati\'e,  and  judicial 
departments  has  been  such  as  to  deal  with  tho 
States  in  no  other  manner  than  they  might  have 
been  dealt  with  before  the  war  began,  llo  then 
reviewed  the  action  of  the  President,  and  insist- 
ed that  nothing  aa  os  necessary  or  requirtsl  for 
complete  restoration  of  the  practical  relations 
of  the  States  with  the  national  Governmont 
but  tlio  admission  of  their  representatiA'cs  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

A A'oto  Avas  taken  on  a motion  to  refer  tho 
report  to  the  Committee  of  tlio  Whole  on  the 
State  of  tho  Union,  and  lost — yeas  87,  nays  133. 

The  Uonse  then  onleretl  the  report  to  be  re- 
committed to  tho  Committee  on  Reconstruction, 
Avithout  instruction.^. 

On  January  81st  Mr.  Stevens,  from  the 
conimittoo,  reported  back  the  joint  resolution, 
ar.’ieiided  as  follows ; 

llaoHtd  hv  the  StnaU  end  Home  of 
of  the  United  iitaiee  of  America  i«  Vonyirte*  a»*i.mhUd 
<‘two.tltirds  of  both  Houses  concurring).  Tliat  tbe 
following  article  be  proposed  to  tbe  Lcgiblatures  of 
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the  eereral  States  aa  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  said  legislatures,  shall  bo  ToUd  as 

part  of  said  Constitution,  namely  : 

Articlb  — . Kcprescntatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  with- 
in this  Union  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  SUte, 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed : Proridfd,  That  whcu- 
ever  the  elective  franchise  shall  bo  denied  or  abridged 
in  anv  State  on  account  of  race  or  color,  all  persons 
therein  of  sncli  rpce  or  color  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  basis  of  representation. 

Tlie  question  was  then  taken,  on  agreeing  to 
the  joint  resolution,  and  passed  by  the  follow- 
ing vote : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Allcv,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson, 
James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Banks,  Barker,  Baxter, 
Beaman,  Benjamin,  Bidwell,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Blow, 
Buutwell,  Brandagce.  Bromwcll,  Broomall,  Buck- 
laud.  Bundv,  Reader  W.  Clark.  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb, 
Conkling,  Cook,  Cullom,  Darling,  Davis,  Dawes, 
Defrccs,  Delano,  Doming,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Eckley, 
Eggleston,  Farnsworth,  Farquhar,  Ferry,  Garfield, 
Onnncll,  Griswold,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Ilart,  Hayes, 
Hill,  Holmes,  Hoojier,  Hotchkiss,  A>‘abcl  W.  Hub- 
hard,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Demas  Hubbard,  John  H. 
Hubbard,  James  H.  Uubbell,  Ilulburd,  Janies  Hum- 
phrey, Ingersoll,  Julian,  Kasson,  Kelley,  Kelso,  Kct- 
cliam,  Kuykendall,  Laflin,  George  V.  Lawrence,  Wil- 
liam Lawrence,  Longvoar,  Lynch,  Marston.  Marvin, 
McClurg,  Mclndoe,  iliKee,  Morciir,  Miller,  Moor- 
head, Morrill,  Morris,  Moulton,  Myers,  O'Neill,  Orth, 
Paine,  Patterson,  Porham,  Pike,  Plants,  Pomeroy, 
Price,  Alexander  H.  Rice.  John  H.  Rice,  Ridlins, 
Sawver,  Schcnck,  Schofield,  Shellabargcr,  Sloan, 
Spafdliig,  Starr,  Stevens,  Stillwell,  Thayer,  Francis 
Thomas,  John  L.  Thomas,  Upson,  Van  Aornam, 
Burl  Van  Honi,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Word,  War- 
ner. EUhu  B.  SVashbume.  William  B.  Washburn, 
Welker,  Wentworth,  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson, 
Stejdicn  F.  Wilson,  Windom.  and  Woodbrid^ — 120. 

Nats — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Berger,  Bover,  iJrooka, 
Cliaiiler,  Dawson,  Denison,  Eldridge,  Eliot,  Finck, 
Grider,  Hale.  Aaron  Harding,  Usrris,  Hogan,  Edwin 
N.  lluhbell,  James  M.  Humphrey,  Jenckes,  Johnson, 
Kerr,  Latham,  Lc  Blond,  MnrshoH,  kIcCulIough,  Nib- 
look.  Nicholson,  Noell,  Phelps,  Samuel  J.  Handal), 
William  II.  Randall,  Kavinond,  Ritter.  R«>gers,  Ross, 
Rousseau.  Shaiiklin,  Hitgreaves,  Smith,  Strousc, 
Tobor,  Tuvlor,  Tborntoo,  Trimble,  Voorhccs,  Wha- 
Icv,  and  Wright— 46. 

Not  V'oTiNO — Messrs.  Ancona,  Debts,  R.  Ashley, 
Culver,  Driggs,  Dumont,  Glossbrcnner,  Goodyear, 
Henderson,  fiigby,  Jones,  Loan,  McRucr,  Newell, 
Radford,  Trowbridge,  and  Winfield— 16. 

On  January  23J,  Mr.  Hondoraon,  of  Oregon, 
offered  the  following  jircainble  and  resolutions, 
which  were  referred  to  tlio  Paine  joint  corn- 
initteo : 

}Yh<rt!(u,  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
the  United  States  were  ordained  and  established  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  not  by  States  in 
their  individual  character,  for  tho  welfare  and  gen- 
eral  happiness  of  the  whole  people;  and  whereas  the 
doctrine  that  a State  or  Slates  nave  the  right  to  se- 
cede or  witlidraw  from  the  Government  at  pleasure 
is  most  pernicious,  and  strikes  at  the  foundation  of 
all  government,  and  opens  wide  the  door  for  univer- 
sal anarchy  and  ruin;  Therefore, 

RaohtJ,  That  no  State  or  States  can  constitution- 
ally or  lawfully  secede  or  withdraw  from  the  United 
States  Government ; nevertheless,  cither  the  one  or 
the  other  can,  by  renouncing  tho  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  by  waging  war  i^ainst 
them,  or  adhering  to  their  enemies  Tii  time  of  war, 
forfoit  their  organization  all  their  rights  and  privi- 


leges as  a SUte  or  States,  and  their  standing  as  such 
in  tho  Government. 

Hffolctd,  That  while  States,  by  rebellion  against 
the  General  Government,  forfeit  their  rights  and  ex- 
istence os  such,  the  United  States  lose  none  of  their 
rights  or  authority  over  the  inhabitants  of  such 
States ; and  the  government  over  all  such  territory 
which  has  been  forfeited  by  States,  rightfully  and 
properly  reverU  to  the  United  States. 

jhiol’ciJ,  That  Congress  has  **  power  to  dispose  of 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory  and  other  properly  belonging  to  the 
United  States.'* 

£e*ohfd.  That  all  the  territory  embraced  within 
the  bouudaries  of  wbat  is  generally  known  as  the 
Slate  of  'Texas  ought  to  be,  under’such  rules  and 
regulations  as  Congress  may  proscribe,  set  apart  to 
tho  use  and  benefit  of  the  colored  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

liiiKdtcdy  That  the  welfare  of  both  races  demands 
that  the  colored  people  be  separated  from  the  whiles 
at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  and  that  the  col- 
ored population  of  tho  United  Slates  be  placed  upon 
Buitanle  territory  and  protected  as  a dependency  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

On  Jnnnary  30th,  Mr.  Kasson,  of  Iowa,  olTcre<l 
the  following  resolutions,  which  were  reforreJ 
to  the  same  joint  committee ; 

Jietohed,  That  the  joint  Committee  of  Fifteen  on 
Reconstruction  consider  the  expediency  of  proposing 
the  following  several  propositions  to  each  of  the 
States  lately  in  rebellion,  for  adoption  l^  the  Legis- 
latures or  conventions  thereof,  as  a fundamental 
compact  between  each  of  said  States  and  the  United 
States,  irrcpcalable  without  mutual  consent : 

1.  No  ordinance,  regulation,  or  law  shall  ever  be 
adopted  by  or  have  force  within  said  SUte,  which 
sbafl  cause,  intend,  or  permit  (bo  secession  or  with- 
drawal of  said  State,  or  of  the  citizens  thereof  from 
the  Union  of  these  States ; or  the  release  of  the  offi- 
cers or  pcoiilc  of  said  State  from  their  obedience  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America;  or 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  constitutional  Gorem- 
inent  thereof. 

2.  The  right  to  bring  and  defend  suits  in  all  the 
courts  of  said  SUte,  and  to  give  testimony  therein, 
according  to  the  usual  course  of  law,  shall  be  en- 
joyed on  equal  terms  by  all  persons  resident  therein, 
irrespective  of  race  or  color ; and  all  forfeitures,  pen- 
alties, and  liabilities  under  any  law,  in  any  criminal 
or  other  proceeding,  for  the  punishment  of  any  crime 
or  misdemeanor,  ^all  be  applied  to  and  shall  bear 
upon  all  persons  equally,  without  any  distinction  of 
race  or  color. 

3.  Tho  right  to  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of  prop- 
erty, real,  personal,  and  mixed,  shall,  in  said  State, 
be  enjoyed  on  equal  terms  by  all  naturalized  citizens 
and  by  all  persons  native-born,  without  distinction 
of  race  or  color. 

4.  No  law,  ordinance,  or  regulation  shall  be  adopt- 
ed in  said  State,  recognizing  or  creating  any  debt  or 
liability  on  the  part  of  said  State,  or  of  any  munici- 
pal or  corporate  authority  within  tbo  jarisdiction 
thereof,  on  account  of  credit,  money,  material,  sup- 
plies, personal  services,  or  other  consideration  wbal- 
BOOTer,  taken  by  or  furnished  to  or  for  tbo  aid  of  any 
government  or  authority,  or  pretended  governmeut 
or  authority,  or  military  or  naval  force,  or  military 
or  naval  or  civil  officer,  or  pretended  officer,  hereto- 
fore set  up,  or  acting  in  hostilitv  to  the  Oovemmeot 
of  the  United  States,  or  so  to  no  set  up  hereafter; 
but  all  such  liabilities  shall  be  void ; and  no  tax  shall 
ever  be  imposed^  assessed,  or  collected  by  any  au- 
thority within  said  State  on  account  thereof’. 

Ou  February  19Ui,  Mr.  Longyear,  of  Michi- 
gan, offered  tlio  following  resolutions,  and  de- 
manded the  previous  question : 
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J2f»lr*d,  That  ia  the  lan(:p]a^  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  Preeident  of  May  2s),  1865,  “ the  rebellion 
which  wae  waged  by  a portion  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  arainst  the  properlr  constitnted  au« 
Ihorities  of  the  Government  thereof  in  the  moat  rio» 
K*nt  and  revolting  form,  but  whose  organized  and 
armed  forces  have  now  been  almost  cntirelj  over- 
come, has  in  its  revolutionary  progress  dcpriveil  the 
people  ’*  of  the  States  in  which  it  was  organized  **of 
all  civil  goTernment.’* 

That  whenever  the  people  of  anv  State 
arc  thus  deprived  of  all  civil  government,’'  it  be- 
comes  the  dutv  of  Congress,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, to  enabTe  them  to  organize  a State  govern- 
ment, and,  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  to 
pi^t^t'tce  to  such  State  a republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

That  it  is  the  deliberate  sense  of  this 
House  that  the  mndition  of  the  rebel  States  fully 
ja.sti6es  the  President  in  maintaining  the  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  hahtaa  corj>iu  in  those  States. 

Jieaolred,  That  it  is  the  deliberate  sense  of  this 
House  that  the  condition  of  the  rebel  States  fully 
justifies  the  President  in  maintaining  militarv  pos- 
waeion  and  control  thereof,  and  that  the  President 
IS  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  nation  for  emplojing 
^be  war  power  for  the  protection  of  Union  citizens 
and  the  freedmen  of  those  States. 

The  resolution  was  adopted — yeas  102, 
nays  36,  not  voting  44.  Tlte  second  resolution 
was  cadopted— yo.as  104,  nays  33,  not  voting 
4.^.  Tlie  third  resolution  was  adopted — yeas 
120,  nays  26,  not  voting  36.  The  fourth  reso- 
Intion  was  divided  at  the  word  and 

the  first  part  adopted— yeas  117,  nays  23,  not 
voting  42.  The  second  part  passed— yeas  134, 
nays  8,  not  voting  40. 

In  the  Senate,  on  February  6th,  the  resolu- 
tion which  had  passed  the  Iloose  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  relative  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  representation,  came  up  for  consid- 
eration. Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  offered 
the  following  amendment,  as  a substitute  for 
the  .article  proposed  by  the  House : 

After  the  cenws  (o  be  taken  in  the  year  1870  and 
each  Bucceediog  eensua,  Kepregcntativea  shall  bo 
apportioned  among  the  several  States,  which  may 
be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  the  num- 
ber in  each  State  of  male  electors  over  twonty-one 
years  of  age  qualified  by  the  laws  thereof  to  choose 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  its  Legis- 
lature. And  direct  taxes  shall  bo  apportioned  among 
the  sereral  States  according  to  the  value  of  the  reJ 
and  personal  taxable  property  situated  in  each  State 
not  belonging  to  the  State  or  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  opened  the 
debate,  in  opi>osition  to  the  resolution  of  tlio 
Houso.  It  seemed  to  him  to  bo  nothing  less 
tlian  another  compromise  of  human  rights. 
There  are  four  million  citizens  now  robbed  of 
all  share  in  the  government  of  their  country, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  tax^  accord- 
ing u>  their  moans,  directly  and  indirectly,  for 
the  support  of  the  Government.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  House,  by  its  adoption,  will  bo  a 
present  renunciation  of  all  power,  under  the 
CoQ.stitution,  to  apply  the  remedy  for  a grievous 
wrong,  when  the  remody  is  actu.ally  in  hand ; 
and  it  will  hand  over  wards  and  allies  through 
whom  the  Repablio  has  been  t^ivcd,  and  there- 
fore our  saviors,  to  the  control  of  vindictive 


enemies,  to  bo  taxed  and  governed  without  their 
consent 

Tlio  following  counter-proposition  was  then 
offered  by  Mr.  Snmner: 

A joint  rcsolatioo  canrlnir  out  (he  gaanmty  of  » republican 
form  of  Koveniinent  In  ibo  Constitution  of  the  United 
Bute*,  and  enforcinft  eonatliutlonal  amendment  for 
the  prohibition  of  slavcrv. 

Wher€OM,  it  is  provided'in  the  Constitution  that  the 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the 
Union  a republican  form  of  government;  and  whereas, 
by  reason  of  the  failure  of  certain  States  to  maintain 

fovernmeots  which  Congress  might  recognize,  it 
as  become  the  duty  of  the  United  States,  standing 
in  the  place  of  guarantor,  where  the  principal  bos 
madi)  a lapse,  to  secure  to  such  States,  according  to 
the  requirement  of  the  guarsnty.  governments  re- 
publican in  form;  and  whereas  further,  it  is  provided 
in  a recent  constitutional  amendment  that  Congress 
may  “ enforce”  the  prohibition  of  slaver}*  bv  “appro- 
priate legislation,”  and  it  is  important  to'  this  end 
that  all  relics  of  slavery  should  be  removed,  including 
oil  distinction  of  rights  on  account  of  color : Now, 
therefore,  to  carr}*  out  the  guaranty  of  a republican 
form  of  government,  and  to  enforce  the  prohibition 
of  slavery, 

Ik  it  rrtohed  by  tht  StnaU  and  Jloxue  of  Jifprtunt- 
atites  of  th«  VniUd  of  America  in  'CoiujrcM  os- 
That  there  shall  be  no  oligarchy,  aristocraev, 
caste,  or  monopoly  invested  with  peculiar  privileges 
and  powers,  and  there  shall  be  no  denial  of  rights, 
civil  or  political,  on  account  of  color  or  race,  any- 
where within  tho  limits  of  the  United  States  or  the 
iurisdiction  thereof:  but  all  persons  therein  shall 
DO  equal  before  the  law,  whether  in  the  court-room 
or  at  tho  ballot-box.  And  this  statute,  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  tho  land,  any  thing  in  tho  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

He  then  farther  said  that  it  was  vain  to  ex- 
pect the  retnrn  of  the  States  to  the  Union  until 
that  seenrity  for  tho  future,  which  is  found 
only  in  the  equal  rights  of  all,  whether  in  the 
court-room  or  at  tho  ballot-box,  was  obtained. 
This  is  the  great  guaranty,  without  which  all 
other  guaranties  would  fail  I'his  was  tho  solo 
solution  of  tho  present  troubles  and  anxieties. 
Ho  said  : “ Tho  powers  of  Congress  over  this 
subject  are  as  ample  as  tliey  are  beneficent. 
From  four  specific  fountains  they  flow — eacli 
one  sufficient  for  the  purpose — all  four  swelling 
into  an  irrcMstible  current,  and  tending  to  one 
conclusion : first,  tho  necessity  of  the  case,  by 
wliich,  according  to  the  analogies  of  the  ‘ Ter- 
ritories,’ disloyal  States,  having  no  local  govorn- 
mout,  lapse  under  the  authority  of  Congress; 
secondly,  the  rights  of  war,  which  do  not  expire 
or  lose  tlicir  grasp,  except  with  the  establish- 
ment of  all  needful  guaranties;  thirdly,  the 
constitutional  ii^junction  to  guarantee  a repub- 
lican form  of  government;  and,  fourthly,  tlie 
constitutional  amendment  by  which  Congress, 
in  words  of  peculiar  energy,  is  empowered  to 
‘enforce’  the  abolition  of  slavery  ‘by  appro- 
priate legislation.’  According  to  the  proverb 
of  Catholic  Europe,  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  and 
60  do  all  tliese  powers  lead  to  tho  jurisdiction 
of  Congress  over  tliis  whole  subject.  No  mat- 
ter wliich  road  you  take,  you  arrive  at  tho  same 
point,” 

Ho  then  proceeded  to  show  tlio  necessity  and 
doty  of  exercising  tho  jurisdiction  of  Congress 
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80  ns  to  secure  that  essential  condition  of  a 
republican  (Tovernment,  the  equal  rights  of  all.” 
lie  said : **  ilr.  President^  such  i»  tlie  testimony 
of  history,  authority,  and  the  Constitution, 
which  binds  the  judgment  on  tliis  occasion, 
lea>ing  no  alternative.  Thus  far,  I have  done 
little  bat  bring  the  diversitled  testimony  to- 
gether and  weave  it  into  one  body.  It  is  not  I 
who  speak.  I am  nothing.  It  U the  cause,  wliose 
voice  I am,  whicli  s}K.‘aks  to  you.  Hut  there 
are  yet  other  things  wiiich,  even  at  tliis  late 
hour,  crave  t«)  bo  said.  And  here,  after  this 
long  review,  I am  hrou-rlit  back  to  more  general 
consideratious,  and  cml  as  I began,  by  sliowing 
the  necessity  of  enfranchisement  for  the  sake  of 
public  security  and  public  faith.  I plcn<l  now 
for  the  ballot,  as  the  great  guaranty ; the  only 
sufficient  guaranty — being  in  itself  peacema- 
ker, reconciler,  wdioolmastor,  andprotwtor — to 
which  we  are  bound  by  every  necessity  and 
every  reason;  and  I speak  also  for  tlie  good  of 
the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  as  well  as  for  the 
glory  and  safety  of  the  Kepublic,  that  it  may  be 
un  c.xample  to  mankind. 

“ Let  me  be  understood.  What  I especially 
ask  is  impartial  sutfrage,  which  is,  of  course, 
embraced  in  universal  suffrage.  What  is  uni- 
versal is  necessarily  impartial.  For  the  pres- 
ent, I simply  insist  that  all  shall  be  equal 
before  tlic  law,  so  that,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
this  right,  there  sluU!  l)0  no  restriction  which 
is  not  equally  applicable  to  all.  Any  further 
question,  in  the  nature  of  ‘qiialirteation,’  be- 
longs to  another  stage  of  the  duhato.  And 
yet  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  uni- 
versal sutIVage  is  a universal  right,  subject  only 
to  sucli  regulations  as  the  safety  of  society 
may  require.  These  may  conoern  (1)  age,  (2) 
character,  (3)  registration,  (4)  residence.  No- 
body doubts  that  minors  may  be  excluded,  and 
80,  also,  persons  of  infamous  life.  Itegistra- 
tion  and  residence  are  both  prudential  require- 
ments for  the  safeguard  of  the  ballot-box 
against  the  nomads  and  Bohemians  of  |>olitics, 
and  to  compel  the  exercise  of  this  franchise 
where  a person  is  known  among  bU  neighbors 
and  friends.  Education  also,  may,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  be  a requirement  of  pru- 
dence, eepocially  valuable  in  a Republic,  where 
so  much  depends  on  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple. Theee  temporary  restrictions  do  not  in  any 
way  iuterfero  with  the  right  of  suffrage,  for  they 
leave  it  absolutely  accessible  to  all.  Even  if  im- 
pediments, they  are  such  as  may  bo  easily  over- 
come. At  all  events,  tliey  are  not  in  any  .sense 
iiisurmountable,  and  this  is  the  essential  re- 
quirement of  republican  institutions.  No  mat- 
ter under  what  depression  of  poverty,  in  what 
depth  of  obscurity,  or  with  what  diversity  of 
oomplexion  you  may  have  boon  born,  you  are, 
novertheleHs,  a citizen — the  peer  of  every  other 
citizen,  and  the  ballot  U your  inalionuble  right 

“ Having  pleaded  for  the  freedmnn,  I now 
lead  for  the  Republic;  for  to  each  alike  the 
allot  is  a necessity.  It  is  idle  to  expect  any 
true  i>eace  while  the  freedman  is  robb^  of  tliia 


transcendent  light  and  left  a prey  to  that  ven- 
geance which  is  ready  to  wreak  upon  him  the 
disappointment  of  defeat.  The  country,  srm- 
pathetic  with  him,  will  bo  in  a condition  of  per- 

etual  unrest  With  him  it  will  suffer  and  with 

iuv  alone  can  it  cease  to  suffer.  Only  Ihrongh 
him  can  you  redress  the  balance  of  onr  politi- 
cal .system  and  n.ssuro  the  safety  of  patriot  citi- 
zens. Only  through  him  can  you  save  the 
national  debt  from  the  inevitable  repudiation 
which  awaits  it  when  recent  reWls  in  conjuDc- 
tion  with  Northern  allies  once  more  bear  sway. 
He  is  our  best  guaranty.  Use  him.  He  wa? 
once  your  fellow-}K)l<lier;  he  has  always  been 
your  fellow-man.  If  he  was  willing  to  die  for 
the  Republic,  he  U surely  good  enough  to  vote. 
And  now  that  ho  is  ready  to  uphold  the  Repub- 
lic, it  will  be  madness  to  reject  him.  Had  he 
votetl  originally,  the  acts  of  secession  must  hare 
failed.  Treason  would  have  be<m  voted  down. 
You  owe  this  tragical  war  and  the  debt  now 
fastened  upon  the  country  to  the  denial  of  this 
right.  Vacant  chairs  in  once  happy  homes,  in- 
numerable graves,  saddeued  hearts,  mothers, 
fathers,  wives,  sisters,  brothers,  all  mourning 
lost  ones,  the  poor  now  ground  by  a taxation 
they  had  never  known  before,  all  testify  against 
that  iiynstico  by  which  the  present  freedman 
was  not  allowed  to  vote.  H«1  he  voted,  there 
would  have  been  peace.  If  he  votes  now,  there 
will  bo  peace.  Without  this  you  must  hare  a 
standing  army,  which  is  a sorry  sub.stitute  for 
justice.  Before  you  is  the  plain  alternative  of 
the  ballot-box  or  the  cartridge-box ; choose  ye 
between  them.” 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  Missonri,  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  wortl  “ that  ” in  the  reso- 
lution, and  insert  the  following: 

Tho  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legula- 
tarca  of  the  sercral  States  as  an  amendment  to  tbe 
Constitution  of  tbe  United  Stales,  which,  when  rtti- 
fied  by  tbrec-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  a part  of  the  said 
Constitution,  namely: 

Akticlb  14.  No  State,  in  prescribing  tho  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  toercin,  shall  discrimiutte 
against  any  person  ou  accouut  of  color  or  race. 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  followed,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  state  tho  views  of  the  committee  in 
recommending  this  joint  resolution.  The  result 
of  leaving  the  Constitution  as  it  was,  witliont 
amendment,  would  bo  that,  so  far  as  tlie  power 
exists  in  tbe  States,  it  would  still  bo  exercised 
to  deny  all  poiitiwil  rights  to  those  who  have, 
heretofore,  been  considered  unfit  and  not  in  i 
condition  to  exercise  them.  That  is,  we  should 
have,  in  a portion  of  tho  States,  all  the  pef»pk 
represented  and  all  tlie  people  acting,  and  Id 
another  portion  of  tho  States,  all  the  people  ivp- 
resented  and  but  a ]>urtion  of  tho  people  only 
exercising  political  rights  aud  rokuning  them  in 
their  own  hands.  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  guard 
in  some  way  against  this  ? At  this  time  no  one 
contends  that  the  mass  of  the  population  of  the 
recent  slave  States  is  lit  to  be  admitted  to 
tbe  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  argu- 
ment addressed  to  the  committee  was — What 
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ciopassf  What  objection  is  there  to  basing 
representation  on  voters?  First,  we  naturally 
become  attached  to  that  to  which  we  are  ac- 
costomed.  It  would  hold  out  an  inducement  to 
mn  the  ballot  to  an  unreasonable  extent  It 
woold  induce  many  States  to  change  their  laws 
and  allow  disfranchised  whites  to  vote.  The 
amendment  proposed  only  remains.  It  loaves 
tbe  original  basis  of  representation  where  the 
Constitution  placed  it  iu  the  6rst  instmcc.  It 
arcomplishes  indirectly  what  wo  may  not  have 
the  power  to  accomplish  directly. 

iCr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  followed,  and  in  his  re- 
marks considered  the  varions  plans  of  rocon- 
stniction  proposed.  Of  the  President’s  plan  ho 
said : “ If  the  President  had  a right  to  regulate 
suffrage  at  all.  he  had  a right  to  specify  every 
condition  under  which  suffrage  should  be  ex- 
ercised,” He  urged  that  both  Presidents  Lin- 
coln and  Johnson  had  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  Southern  States  wore  dead.  Hy  acts  of 
Congress  the  existence  of  these  States  was  to- 
tally and  entirely  ignored.  Tlio  people  have 
too  long  looked  to  the  President  for  a plan  of 
restoration.  Look  to  Congress.  It  has  the 
power,  hence  its  duty.  He  said : 

“ We  are  brought  to  the  question,  Upon  what 
«afe  basis  can  the  States  bo  restore<l  to  their 
constitational  relations  to  the  United  States? 
It  cannot  be  done  upon  the  basis  alone  of  the 
loyal*  voters,  for  they  are  inconsiderable,  and 
would  be  utterly  overwhelmed  by  the  rebel 
Totsrs.  It  cannot  be  done  by  giving  the  rebel 
voter?  the  power  to  control  the  legislation  of 
the  conntry.  Now,  suppose  for  one  moment 
that  you  should  determine  that  a reconstruc- 
tion shonld  take  place  basetl  upon  the  votes  of 
the^€bcl^  what  would  bo  the  result?  What 
are  the  great  questions  now  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  the  people,  and  which  will  engross 
the  legislation  of  the  country  for  the  next  h.-ilf 
century?  Questions  of  taxation  and  revenue. 
Do  you  suppose  they  will  willingly  tax  them- 
selves to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  immense 
debt  created  for  their  subjugation  and  over- 
throw? 

“There  are  other  questions  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  decide.  You  will  have  to  provide  a 
fund  forlhe  payment  of  your  invalid  pensioners. 
Think  you  that  they  will  vote  willingly  to  raise 
money  to  pay  the  pensions  of  your  inv^id  soldiers 
when  their  own  invalid  pensioners  are  excluded  ? 
Gan  you  hope  for  any  cordial  cooperation  be- 
tween t!»e  rebels  and  yourselves  unon  any  of 
these  great  subjects  of  national  legislation? 
Suppose  you  admit  them  liere  in  the  Senate, 
they  not  only  vote  upon  all  these  high  ques- 
tions, but  they  counsel  in  reference  to  executive 
appointments ; they  counsel  in  reference  to  the 
confirmation  of  treaties;  and  tlioir  power  for 
eriJ  i?  almighty  the  moment  you  admit  them 
with  all  the  privileges  of  regularly  organized 
and  constituted  States.  I tremble  in  >iow  of 
the  evil  consequences  which  would  result,  trom 
the  admission  of  rebel  members,  to  your  national 
debt,  to  the  national  credit^  the  plighted  faitli 


of  the  nation  to  your  bondholders,  the  plighted 
faith  of  the  nation  to  your  invalid  soldiers,  the 
plighte<l  faith  of  the  nation  to  your  living  and 
dead  heroes. 

“Mr.  President,  what  do  we  propose  to  do? 
Wo  see  that  it  will  not  do  to  give  power  in  the 
rebel  States  to  the  rebels.  We  see  that  the 
Union  white  men  are  but  an  inconsiderable 
minority,  and  they  cannot  bo  trusted  there  to 
organize  States.  Then  if  the  States  .are  to  bo 
organized  immediately,  the  only  question  is, 
w’hether  the  right  of  suffrage  shall  bo  given  to 
rebel  white  men  or  loyal  black  men.  The 
amendineni  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  meets 
that  issue  squarely  in  the  face.  Whatsoever  I 
desire  to  do  I will  not  do  by  indirection.  I 
trust  I shall  always  be  bravo  onougli  to  do  what- 
soever I think  my  duty  requires,  directly  and 
not  by  indirection.” 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment ho  stated  to  be,  that  by  limiting  the  basis 
of  representation,  Congress  would  induce  the 
people  of  the  South  to  give  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  tljc  negro.  IIo  did  not  believe  it  would  have 
that  effect;  and  if  it  would,  it  would  bo  a.sking 
him  to  do  by  indirection  that  which  as  a brave 
and  honest  man  ho  would  prefer  to  do  directly. 

Mr.  Hondricks,  of  Indiana,  in  opposition  to 
tlio  measure,  said : “ Then,  sir,  as  the  proposition 
docs  not  rest  upon  population,  as  it  does  not 
rest  upon  property,  as  it  does  not  rest  upon 
voters,  upon  what  principle  docs  it  rest  ? U|>on 
what  principle  do  Senators  propose  to  adopt 
this  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  ? I can 
understand  it  if  you  say  that  the  States  shall  bo 
represented  iu  the  House  of  Kepresentativc.-i 
upon  their  population ; I can  understand  it  if 
you  say  that  tljoy  sliall  be  rei)rc8cnted  upon 
their  voters;  but  when  yon  say  that  one  State 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  its  non-voting  popula- 
tion and  another  State  shall  not,  I cannot  un- 
derstand the  principle  of  equity  and  justice 
wbicli  governs  you  in  that  measure.  Sir,  if  it 
docs  not  stand  upon  a principle,  upon  what 
does  it  rest?  It  rests  upon  a political  policy. 
A committee  that  had  its  birth  in  a party  caucus 
brings  it  before  this  bo<ly,  and  does  not  conceal 
the  fact  that  it  is  for  party  purposes.  This 
measure,  if  yon  ever  allow  the  Southern  States 
to  be  represented  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, will  bring  them  back  shorn  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  iieprosentatives ; it  will  bring  them 
back  so  shorn  in  their  representation  that  the 
Republican  party  can  control  this  country  for- 
ever ; and  it*  you  can  out  off  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  votes  for  l*resideiit  of  the  United  States 
iu  the  States  that  will  not  vote  for  a Republican 
candidate,  it  may  be  that  you  can  elect  a Re- 
publican candidate  in  1868.  Now,  sir,  upon 
this  subject  I ask  the  attention  of  Senators. 
These  are  no  words  of  mine.  I will  put  upon 
the  stand  the  most  influential  Republican  to- 
day in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Ho 
says: 

According  to  my  Judgment,  they  ought  never  to  be 
recoguixed  as  capable  of  acting  in  the  Union,  or  of 
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beinf  counted  as  valid  States,  until  the  Constitution 
hhairbaTc  been  so  amended  as  to  make  it  what  its 
framers  intended  ; and  so  as  to  secure  perpetual  aS' 
ccndcncy  to  the  parly  of  the  Union. 

“That  13  tho  phrase  of  these  times  by  which 
men  umlerUko  to  describe  their  own  party* 
* the  party  of  tho  Union,’  A party  that  today 
says,  this  Union  shall  not  l>e  restored,  a party 
that  to-day  says  tlmt  eleven  States  shall  stay 
out  of  Congress,  arrogates  to  itself  tlio  name  of 
‘ the  Union  party.*  Describing  his  party  by 
that  term,  ho  says  that  tho  Constitation  inu.st 
be  BO  amended  as  to  seoure  tho  perpetual  as- 
cendency of  tho  Union  party : 

If  they  should  grant  the  right  of  suffrage  to  per- 
sons  of  color,  I think  there  would  always  be  Union 
white  men  enough  in  the  South,  aided  by  the  blacks, 
to  divide  the  representation,  and  thus  cootiouo  tho 
Kcpublican  ascendency. 

“ That  is  a little  more  di-^tinct.  Dropping  tho 
plirase,  ‘the  Unii>n  party,*  tho  head  of  this 
committee,  tho  chieftain  in  tho  Uouse,  comes 
Kiiuardy  out  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Buys  that  tlio  Constitution  must  be  so 
amended  as  to  secure  tho  j>erpctual  ascendency 
of  the  Uepublicao  party.  Mr.  President,  have 
we  come  to  that  in  tho  Senate  of  tho  United 
States,  that  we  abandon  principle,  that  we  seek 
no  lunger  to  base  representation  upon  popula- 
tion, that  wo  do  not  seek  to  base  representation 
upon  voters,  but  iliat  wo  mingle  tlio  basis  of 
representation  so  as  to  secure  a party  life?  I 
hope  that  I sIkUI  never  come  to  tho  considera- 
tion of  a qnostion  of  so  grave  importance  with 
a partisan  feeling.’* 

Mr.  Hendricks  further  insisted  that  it  was  a 
proposition  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  place 
agriculture  under  tho  control  and  jiower  of 
manufactures  and  commerc*e  forever ; and  also 
was  designed  as  a punishment  on  the  Southern 
StatciJ. 

Mr.  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  opposition, 
said : “ The  amendment  presents  an  alternative 
to  each  Stjite  in  which  j>erson3  of  an  inferior 
race  or  color  may  be  found,  wbether  Asiatics  or 
Africans.  In  tho  Pacific  States  it  may  relate 
to  tho  former,  while  in  tho  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral States  it  will  apply  to  tho  latter;  and  tho 
alternative  is  that  suffrage  «haU  be  extended  to 
such  race  generally  upon  tho  same  conditions 
and  to  the  Bume  extent  tlmt  it  is  extended  to 
the  white  race,  otherwi.se  the  whole  of  such  in- 
ferior race  shall  bo  dodneted  from  tho  popula- 
tion of  tho  State  in  assigning  it  Representatives 
in  Congre.'«s.  Every  State  in  which  Africans 
or  Asiatics  are  found  U to  bo  subjected  to  a 
constitutional  pressure  ill  favor  of  indiscrimln,!- 
ting  suffrage  to  all  races  and  colors  of  mankind 
found  within  its  borders.  If  it  refn.so  or  neglect 
to  establisli  such  indisoriminating  suffrage,  it 
is  to  pay  the  penalty  in  a loss  of  power  in  tho 
Federal  Government.  And  it  is  to  bo  observed 
that  even  where  the  disfranchisement  is  but 
partial,  tho  whole  race,  and  not  merely  the  part 
disfranchised,  is  to  be  deductcil  from  tlio  popula- 
tion of  tho  State  in  assigning  it  Representatives. 


“ Now,  ono  of  two  things  must  happen  In  a 
State  in  ease  this  amendment  ho  Copied. 
Negro  or  Asiatic  suffrage  must  be  accepted,  or 
the  State  will  be  stripped  of  a portion  of  tlio 
power  which  she  now  holds  under  the  Consti- 
tution. This  Is,  therefore,  a penal  amendment. 
While  it  assumos  to  leave  the  State  free  to  reg- 
ulate suffrage  for  itself,  it  imjioses  a penalty 
upon  it  if  it  decide  in  a particular  way.  No 
matter  how  strong,  or  even  iini>erative,  may 
be  the  reasons  against  lowering  the  standard  of 
suffrage  in  a State  to  the  capacity  of  tl»e  negro 
or  Chinaman,  tho  State  must  do  it  or  Im?  strii>- 
ped  of  the  constitutional  right  to  full  represen- 
tation which  she  now  holds.  It  is  virtually  a 
decision  by  Congress  that  to  withhold  negro 
sutl'rago  to  any  extent,  or  for  any  cause,  is 
criminal  and  justly  obnoxious  to  punishment, 
and  that  tfiat  punishment  shall  l>e  impose<l  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States  ui)on  the  remainder 
by  means  of  a constitutional  amendment” 

Ho  then  urged  as  general  objections  to  the 
measure  that  eleven  States  were  unrepresented  i n 
the  Senate  and  House ; the  probability  that  any 
amendment  made  at  that  lime  would  be  a par- 
tisan ono;  that  members  of  Congress  were  not 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  con- 
stitutiooal  amendment;  tlmt  whatever  amend- 
ments were  now  proposed  by  Congress  were  to 
be  submitted  to  legislatures,  and  not  to  popular 
conventions  in  tho  Slates,  and  most  of  Uiose 
Ix?gUlature8  were  to  be  tho  ones  then  in  ses- 
sion; and  that  in  thus  substituting  amendments 
a dispute  was  invited  on  tlie  qnestion  of  legisla- 
tive assault  necessary  to  their  adoption. 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massacliusetts,  again  took  the 
floor,  and  thus  alluded  to  the  general  snbioct  of 
reconstruction,  wliich  had  Wn  largely  dis- 
cussed by  previous  speakers : 

“The  question  before  us,  even  in  its  simplest 
form,  is  of  iocalcnlablc  importance ; but  it  has 
an  Oidded  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  opens  the 
w'hole  vast  subject  of  reconstruction.  Into  this 
field  I shall  not  be  tempted  at  this  time,  except 
to  express  a short  opinion  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples wo  should  seek  to  cstabli-h.  Treason 
must  bo  mado  odious,  and  to  this  end  power 
must  be  secured  to  loyal  fellow-citizens.  In 
doing  this,  two  indisnensable  conditions  cannot 
bo  forgotten : first,  all  who  have  been  untrue  to 
the  Republic  must  for  a certain  time,  constitn- 
ting  the  transition  period^  bo  excluded  from  the 
partnership  of  government;  and,  secondly,  all 
who  have  been  true  to  the  Republic  must  bo 
admittoil  into  tho  partnership  of  government, 
according  to  tho  sovereign  nile  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  knows  no  distinction  of  color. 
Following  these  two  simple  commandments 
there  will  be  safety  and  peace,  together  with 
power  and  renown.  Neglecting  these  two 
simple  commandments,  there  must  l>o  peril 
and  distraction,  together  with  imbecility  and 
dishonor,  lu  the  ono  way,  reconstruction  will 
be  easy ; in  tho  other  way,  it  will  in  any  just 
sense  bo  impossible.  It  may  seem  for  tlie  mo- 
ment to  succeed;  but  it  mu-^t  fail  in  the  cud. 
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This  is  nil  I have  to  say  at  present  on  recon- 
9-tniction.  and  I tarn  at  once  to  tho  precise 
qaesdon  before  ns.”  He  then  remarked : 

“The  proposition  now  before  you  is  tho  most 
impMtant  ever  brought  into  Congress,  unless, 
perhap^  we  may  except  the  amendment  aboN 
ishing  slavery,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  the  most 
atierly  reprehensible  and  unpardonable.  Tho 
same  sentiment  which  led  ns  to  hail  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  with  gratitude  as  the  triumph 
of  justice,  should  make  us  reject  with  indigna- 
tion a doWco  to  crystallize  into  organic  law  the 
Jisfiauclusennent  of  a race.  It  is  with  infinite 
regret  that  Z dificr  from  valued  friends  about 
me,  but  I camuot  do  otherwise.  I bespeak  in 
advance  their  candor,  and  most  cheerfully  con- 
cede to  all  from  whom  I dilFcr  the  same  indul- 
gence which  I claim  for  myself.  In  exposing 
such  an  attempt,  I must  speak  frankly,  as  on 
Ollier  occasions,  in  exposing  tlic  crime  against 
Kansas,  or  the  infamy  of  that  enactment  which 
tnmed  the  whole  North  into  a hunting-ground, 
where  man  w’os  tho  game.  Tho  attempt  now 
\i  on  a larger  scale,  and  is  more  cssentialiy  bod 
tiian  tho  ciimo  against  Kansas  or  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill.  Such  a measure,  so  obnoxious  to 
every  ailment  of  reason,  iustico,  and  feeling, 
so  perilous  to  the  national  peace,  and  so  in- 
jorioos  to  the  good  name  of  the  Republic,  must 
^eacountered  as  w*e  encounter  a public  enemy,. 
Thera  is  no  language  which  can  adequately 
depict  its  character.  Thinking  of  it,  I ora  re- 
minded of  those  words  of  Chatham,  where  he 
held  up  to  undying  judgment  a measure  of  the 
British  ministry,  which  I think  had  already 
received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  the  present  attempt  has  already  received  the 
sanction  of  the  llonsc  of  Representatives.  Chat- 
ham did  uot  hesitate,  nor  did  he  tamo  his  words, 
bnt  exclaimed : 

I tm  astODishcd,  shocked,  to  hear  such  princi- 
ples confessed ; to  hear  thorn  avowed  in  this  House 
or  in  this  country ; principles  equally  uoconstitu- 
tioDal,  iobumin,  and  unchristian.  1 call  upon  you 
to  stamp  upon  them  an  indcliblo  stigma  of  tho  publio 
abhorrence. 

“Then,  rising  to  still  higher  flight,  ho  ex- 
claimed : 

My  lords,  I am  old  and  weak^  and  at  present  un- 
able to  say  more;  but  my  feelings  and  indignation 
were  too  strong  tn  hare  said  less.  I could  not  have 
slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor  reposed  my  head  on 
mr  pillow,  without  (luving  this  vent  to  my  eternal 
abhorrence  of  such  preposterous  and  erroneous  prin- 
ciples. 

“But  what  was  tho  mcawiro  which  thus 
aroosod  tlie  veteran  orator  compared  with  that 
which  is  now  l>efore  us?  It  was  only  a tran- 
rient  act  of  wrong,  small  in  its  proportions, 
which  he  denounced.  I am  to  denounce  an  act 
of  wrong  permanent  in  its  influence,  colossal  in 
its  proportions,  operating  in  on  extensive  re- 
gioa,  Meeting  millions  of  citizens,  positively 
endangering  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  cov- 
ering its  name  with  dishonor.  Such  is  the 
cliaracter  of  the  present  attempt.  I exhibit  it 
as  I see  it.  Others  may  not  see  it  so.  The  British 


minUtry  did  not  sec  the  measure  which  Chat- 
ham denounced  os  he  saw  it,  and  ns  history  now 
sees  it.  Of  course  Senators  would  not  support 
the  present  proposition  if  they  tlioiight  it  dis- 
graceful; nor  would  the  BritLslj  ministry  have 
supported  that  earlier  proposition  had  the.v 
thought  it  disgraceful.  Unhappily,  tliey  did 
not  think  so;  but  I trust  you  will  be  warned 
by  their  example. 

“With  the  eloquence  of  Chatham,  another 
erson  from  his  jdace  in  tho  House  of  I^ords 
eld  up  to  reprobation  that  apprentice  system, 
which,  under  tho  sanction  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  followed  emancipation  in  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies.  I refer  to  Brougham.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  exclaim : ‘Prodigious,  por- 
tentous injustice!’  and  then  continuing,  ho 
exclaimed  again:  ‘The gross,  tho  foul,  tlio  out- 
rageous, the  increfliblo  injustice  of  which  we 
are  daily  and  hourly  guilty  toward  the  whole 
of  the  ill-fated  African  race  I ’ But  how  small 
was  the  iiyustice  which  aroused  his  reproba- 
tion compared  with  that  which  you  are  now 
askeil  to  perpetuate  in  constitutional  law ! The 
wrong  which  ho  arraigned  was  against  eight 
hundred  thousand  persons  in  distant  islands,  to 
whom  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  bound 
by  no  ties  of  gratitude,  and  ivho  were  to  them 
only  fellow-men.  The  wrong  which  I now  ar- 
rai^  is  against  four  million  persons,  consti- 
tuting a considerable  portion  of  the  ‘people’ 
of  the  United  States,  to  whom  we  are  bound  by 
ties  of  gratitude,  and  who  arc  to  us  fellow- 
citizens. 

“ From  the  moment  I heard  this  proposition 
first  read  at  the  desk,  I liave  uot  been  able  to 
think  of  it  without  pain.  The  reflection  that 
it  might  And  a place  in  tho  Constitution,  or 
even  that  it  might  be  sanctioned  by  Congre.H.s 
is  intolerable.” 

Ho  then  proceeded  in  an  argument  for  tho 
rejection  of  tlie  proposition,  which  the  Senator 
thus  recapitulati^ : 

“ Following  it  from  tho  beginning  you  have 
seen,  first,  how  this  proposition  carries  into  the 
Constitution  itself  the  idea  of  inequality  of 
rights,  thus  defiling  that  unspotted  text;  sec- 
ondly, how  it  is  an  express  sanction  of  the 
acknowledged  tyranny  of  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation ; thirdly,  how  it  is  a concession  to 
State  rights  at  a moment  when  wo  are  recover- 
ing from  a terrible  war  waged  against  us  in  the 
name  of  State  rights ; fourthly,  liow  it  is  the 
con.stitntional  recognition  of  an  oligarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, caste,  and  monopoly,  founded  on  color ; 
fifthly,  how  it  petrifies  in  the  Constitution  the 
wretched  pretension  of  a white  man’s  Govern- 
ment ; sixthly,  how  it  assumes  what  is  false  in 
constitutional  law,  that  color  can  bo  a ‘ qualifi- 
cation’ for  an  elector;  seventhly,  how  it  posi- 
tively ties  tho  hands  of  Congress  in  fixing  tho 
moaning  of  a republican  government,  so  that 
under  the  guaranty  clause  it  will  be  coustrained 
to  recognize  an  oligarchy,  aristocracy,  caste, 
aod  monopoly,  founded  on  color,  together  with 
the  tyranny  of  taxation  without  representation, 
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as  not  inconsistent  with  such  a government ; 
eighthly,  how  it  positively  ties  the  luimls  of  Con- 
gress in  completing  nnd  oonsunmiating  the 
abolition  of  slavery  according  to  the  second 
clause  of  the  constitutional  amendment,  so 
that  it  c.'innot  for  this  purpose  interfere  with 
the  denial  of  the  elective  franchise  on  account 
of  color ; ninthly,  how  it  installs  recent  rebels 
in  pennnnent  power  over  loyal  citizens ; and, 
tenthly,  how  it  shows  forth  in  nnmistakablo 
character  ns  a compromise  of  human  rights,  the 
mo.st  immoral,  indecent,  and  utterly  ehnnieful 
of  any  in  our  history.  All  this  you  have  seen, 
with  pain  and  sorrow,  I trust.  AVbo  that  is 
moved  to  sympathy  for  his  fellow-man  can  listen 
to  the  story  without  indignatiou?  "Who  that 
lias  not  lost  the  power  of  reason  can  fail  to  see 
the  cnif-1  wrong  ? 

“ And  now  the  nuestion  occurs,  what  shall 
be  done?  To  this  I answer,  reject  at  once  the 
pending  proposition ; show  it  no  favor ; give  it 
no  quarter.  Let  the  country  sec  that  you  are 
impatient  of  its  presence.  But  there  are  other 
proi>osition8  in  the  form  of  substitutes.  For  any 
one  of  these  I can  vote.  They  may  difter  in 
efticiency;  but  there  is  nothing  in  them  im- 
moral or  shameful.  There  is,  Hrst,  the  jiropo- 
sition  to  found  representation  on  voters  instead 
of  population,  and,  secondly,  the  proposition  to 
secure  equality  in  political  rights  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  or  by  act  of  Congress.” 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  follow<^,  in  reply 
to  the  objections  which  had  l)cen  urged,  say- 
ing: “ The  Henator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  makes 
several  points  against  this  proposition,  to  which 
my  answer  is  the  same.  His  first  point  is,  that 
it  recognizes  ‘the  idea  of  inequality  of  rights 
fonnded  on  race  or  color.’  I deny  an  toto  the 
correctness,  or  even  tlio  plausibility  to  a man 
of  sense,  of  any  point  that  he  has  rai-ted  on  the 
subject.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  ten- 
able ; and  more  than  that,  there  is  not  one  of 
them  but  what  is  ^ust  as  tenable  against  the 
proposition  he  is  in  favor  of.  to  found  repro- 
sentation  on  voters,  as  this,  what  lawyer  in 
the  world  ever  lieard  that  a denial  is  an  admis- 
sion ? Wliat  lawyer  ever  hcanl  that  a penalty 
is  a permission  1 By  this  proposition  we  any 
simply  this:  ‘If  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
that  you  have  under  the  Constitution  yon  make 
an  inequality  of  rights,  then  you  are  to  suffer 
sucli  and  such  consequences.’  ^Vhat  sane  inan 
could  ever  pretend  that  that  was  saying,  ‘Make 
an  inequality  of  rights  and  w’e  will  sanction  it  ? ’ 
We  do  not  deny,  nobody  can  deny  that  the  pow- 
er may  be  thus  exercised.  What  we  say  by  this 
anien()incDt  is,  ‘If  you  attempt  to  exercise  it  in 
this  wrongful  way,  you  create  an  inequality  of 
rights;  and  if  you  do  create  an  inequality  of 
rights’ — not  we,  hut  you — ‘if  you  undertake 
to  do  it  under  the  power  which  exists  in  the 
Constitution,  then  the  consequence  follows  that 
you  are  punished  by  a loss  of  representation.* 
That  is  all  there  is  in  it.  Does  not  the  same 
thing  follow  with  reference  to  the  proposition 
to  base  representation  upon  voters  ? ouj>poso  wo 


put  it  upon  voters ; what  is  the  consequence  ? 
What  have  they  got  to  do.  If  they  do  not  ad- 
mit colored  men  to  vote,  they  lose  their  repre- 
sentation. If  they  do  admit  them  to  vote,  they 
have  the  representation.  The  effect  is  precisely 
the  same  in  botli  cases,  only  in  one  case  we  put 
it  in  a different  form,  and  say  directly,  ‘If  you 
do  moke  this  distinction,  fonnding  it  on  popu- 
lation, then  this  consequence  will  follow.’  ” 

llie  amendment  oflered  ty  Mr,  Henderson 
was  rejected  by  yens  10,  nays  87. 

Mr.  ffumner  modified  liis  amendment  so  as 
to  rend,  after  the  enacting  clause,  as  follows: 

That  in  all  States  lately  declared  to  be  in  rcbcllios 
there  shall  he  no  oligarchy,  aristocracy,  caste,  or 
monopoir  invested  with  peculiar  privili^s  and  poir- 
ers ; ana  there  shall  be  no  denial  of  rights,  ciril  or 
political,  on  account  of  color  or  race,  but  all  persoas 
shall  be  equal  before  the  law,  wliethcr  in  tho  coun- 
room or  at  the  ballot-box.  And  this  statute,  mode 
in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  any  thing  in  the  Constitutioa 
or  taws  of  any  such  State  to  the  contrary  uotwitb- 
Btanding. 

It  was  then  rejected — yeas  8,  nays  39. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  offered  tho 
following  amendment : 

But  whenever  the  elective  franchise  shall  be  de- 
nied or  abridged  in  any  Stale  in  the  election  of 
resentutires  to  Congress  or  other  offices,  municipal. 
State,  or  national,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  de- 
scent, or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  or  by  any 
provi^on  of  law  not  equally  applicable  to  all  races 
and  descents,  all  personaof  suco  race,  color,  descent, 
aud  condition,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  basis  of 
representation  os  prescribed  in  the  second  section 
of  tlio  iirst  article  or  tho  Constitution. 

It  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark, 
Conness,  Cragin,  Creswcll,  Fessenden,  Foster, 
Grimes,  Uarris,  Henderson,  IToward,  Howe,  F.aue 
of  Indiana,  Morgan,  Morrilt.  h'vc,  Poland,  Pomeroy, 
tfprajrue,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Willey,  Wilson, 
and  Yates — 26. 

Nats— Messrs.  Buckalcw,  Cowan,  DaviSj  Dixon, 
Doolittle,  Guthrie,  Hendricks,  Johnson.  Kirkwood. 
Lane  of  Kansas,  McDotigall,  S’esmith,  S’orton,  Rid- 
dle, Saulsburv.  Sherman,  Stewart,  Stockton,  Tan 
Winkle,  and  Williams — 20. 

Absext- Messrs.  Foot,  Howard,  Ramsey,  tad 
Wright — L 

Other  amendments  wore  offered  and  r^ect^ 
when  tho  resolution  was  re’ported  from  the 
committee  to  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Clark’s 
amendment  withdrawn. 

On  March  9th  a vote  was  taken  on  the  joint 
resolution  as  it  came  from  the  Honse,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Clark,  Can- 
ness,  Cragin,  Creswell,  F*essenden,  Foster,  (iriitM, 
Harris,  Howe,  Kirkwood,  Lane  of  Indiana,  McDou- 
gall,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Nye,  Poland.  Ramsey,  Sher- 
man, Sprague,  Trurobulf,  Wade,  Williams,  and  Wil- 
son— 26. 

Nat.s — Messrs.  Brown,  Buckalcw,  Cowan,  Davis, 
Dixon,  Doolittle,  Guthrie,  Henderson,  Hendricks, 
Johnson,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Nesmith,  Norton,  Pome- 
roy, Riddle,  Saulsbury,  Stewart,  Stockton,  Sumner, 
Van  Winkle.  Willey,  and  Yates — 22. 

Adsext — Messrs.  Foot,  Howard,  and  Wright — 3. 

Two-thirds  of  tho  Senate  having  failed  to 
vote  for  it,  it  was  not  agreed  to. 
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Previoosly,  in  tho  House,  on  Fcbrnnry  20th, 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  from  tho  joini 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  made  the  following  re- 
port t 

ConcniTcnt  r*»olation  ponwrnlng  the  insnrrecttoniry  SUten. 

Beit  raolTfd  hy  th*  IT<ni$e  of  Jitprefent^Utei 
Senate  concurring).  That  in  oriier  to  dose  agitation 
upon  a question  which  seems  likely  to  disturb  tho 
• action  of  the  Government,  aa  well  as  to  quiet  tho  un> 
certainty  which  is  agitating  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  eleven  States  which  nave  been  declared  to  be 
in  insurrection,  no  Senator  or  K^resontative  shall 
be  admitted  into  either  branch  of  Con^ss  fnitn  any 
of  said  States  until  Confess  shall  Imve  declared 
such  Stale  entitled  to  such  representation. 

Mr.  Grider,  of  Kentucky,  nrosented  tlio  fol- 
lowing minority  report,  wLicli  wiis  read : 

The  minoritv  of  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction 
on  the  part  oi  tho  Uouse,  beg  leave  to  report  that 
said  committee  have  directed  an  inquirr  to  be  made 
as  to  the  condition  and  loyalty  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. There  has  been  a large  amount  of  evidence 
taken,  some  part  of  it  conducing  to  show  that  at 
some  localities  occasionally  there  have  been  some 
irregularities  and  temporary  disaffection;  yet  the 
main  direction  and  weight  of  the  testimony  ore  om- 
pie  and  conclusive  to  snow  that  the  grout  body  of  tho 
people  in  said  State  arc  nut  only  loyal  and  willing, 
hot  anxious  to  have  ond  maintain  amicable,  sincere, 
and  ]>«triotic  relations  with  the  General  Govermneut. 
Such  being  the  state  of  the  facts,  and  inasmuch  as 
oeder  the  census  of  16C0  Congress  passed  a laui 
which  was  approved  in  18^13,  fixing  the  ratio  and  ap- 
portioning to  Tennessee  and  all  the  other  States  rep- 
resentation ; and  inasmuch  as  Tennessee,  disavow- 
ing insurrectionary  pu^oscs  or  dislovalty,  has,  un- 
der the  laws  and  organic  law  of  said  S?fatc,  regularly 
elected  her  members  and  Senators  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  in  conformity  to  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  said  mem- 
bers arc  here  asking  admission  ; and  inasmuch  as  the 
Uunse  by  the  Constitution  is  the  “judge  of  the  elec- 
tion, returns,  and  qualifications^of  its  members,” 
considering  tlicsc  facts  and  principles,  we  offer  the 
following  resolution,  to  wit : 

lUrolttd^  That  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  entitled 
to  representation  in  tho  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  and 
the  Keprcsenlatives  elected  from  and  bv  said  State 
are  hereby  admitted  to  take  their  scats  tlicrein  upon 
being  qualified  by  oath  according  to  law. 

3fr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  objected  to  tho 
reception  of  the  minority  report,  .saying:  “I 
think  I may  say,  without  impropriety,  that  until 
yesterday  there  was  an  earnest  investigation 
into  the  condition  of  Tennessee,  to  sec  wiiether, 
by  act  of  ('ongress,  we  could  admit  that  State 
to  a condition  of  representation  here,  and  ad- 
mit its  inemliers  to  tlieir  seats  here ; hut  since 
yeeU'rday  there  has  arisen  a state  of  tilings 
which  the  comraitU*e  deem  puts  it  out  of  tlieir 
power  to  proceeil  further  without  Hurrendering 
% great  principle;  without  the  loss  of  all  their 
dignity ; without  surrendering  tlio  rights  of 
l\i\s  body  to  the  usurpation  of  another  power. 
1 call  the  previous  question.’’ 

A series  of  dilatory  motions  followed,  but 
the  question  was  finally  reacbetl,  and  tho  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  following  vote: 

Vlvi — MeMTS.  Alliaon,  Andcnion,  James  M.  Ash- 
ley, Raker,  Baldwin,  Bank.^^  Baxter, Bcamun,  Benja- 
min, Bidwcll,  Bingbum,  Bluine,  Butitwell.  Brandngce, 
BromwelJ,  Broomall,  Buckland,  Sidney  Clarke,  ('obb, 
Cookliog,  Cook,  Cnllom,  Dawes,  Defrves,  Deming, 


Donncllv,  Drij^,  Eckl^,  Eggleston,  Eliot,  Fame- 
worth,  Taroubar,  Ferry,  Garficlu,  Orimioll,  Griswold, 
Abner  C.  Harding,  Hart,  Hayes,  IlendersoD,  Higby, 
Holmes,  Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  Asahel  W.  Hnbbaril, 
Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Demos  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hub- 
bard,  James  R.  Hubbell,  Hulburd,  Ingcrsoll,  Jcnckes, 
Julian,  Kellcv,  Kelso,  Ketcham,  Lutlin,  George  V. 
Lawrence,  tV'ilHam  Lawrence,  Loan,  Longvear, 
Lvneb,  Marston,  McClurg,  McTndoe,  McKee,  Meftuer, 
Mcrcur,  Moorhead,  Morrill,  Morris,  Moulton,  Myers, 
O’Neill,  Ortb,  Paine,  Patterson,  Perhara,  Pike.  Plants, 
Pomeroy,  Price,  William  H.  Randall,  John  II.  Rice, 
Bawver,  Schenck,  Schofield,  Shellabargcr,  Sloan, 
Spalding,  Starr,  Stevens,  Thayer,  John  L.  Tlioinas, 
Trowbmlgo,  Upson,  Van  Acriinin,  Burt  Van  H<jrn, 
Ward, Warner,  Elihu  B.Wushburne, William  B.Wash- 
burn,  Welker^  Wentworth,  W'ilUan^  Jos.  F.  Wilson, 
Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Woodbridge— 10&. 

Nats— Messrs.  Bergen,  Boyer,  Brooks,  Chanlcr, 
Coflroth,  Dawson,  Eldridgc,  Finck,  Glossbrenner, 
Goodyear,  Grider,  Halo,  Aaron  Harding,  Hogan, 
James  M.  numphrey,  Kerr,  Latham,  Marshall,  Mc- 
Culloch, Newell,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Phelps,  Rad- 
ford, ^mucl  J.  liandall,  Raymond,  Ritter.  Rogers, 
Ross,  Rousseau,  ShnnkHn,  Sitgreaves,  Smith,  Tabor, 
Taylor,  Thornton,  Trimble,  Voorhees,  Whaley,  and 
Wright— 40. 

Not  Votixg — Messrs.  Alley,  Ames,  Ancona,  Delos 
R.  Ashlev,  Barker,  Blow,  Biindy,  B^'adcr  W*.  Clark, 
Culver.  Harling,  Davis,  Delano,  DeoisoD,  Dixon,  Du- 
mont, Harris,  Hill,  Edwin  N.  llubbcll,  James  Hum- 
phrey, JohnnOD,  Jonc.<i,  Kasson,  Kuykendall,  Lc 
Blond,  Marvin,  Miller,  Nocll,  Alexander  U.  Rice, 
Rollins,  Stillwell,  Strouse,  Francis  Thomas,  Robert  T. 
Van  Horn,  and  Winfield— 34. 

In  the  Senate,  tho  concurrent  resolution  was 
received  from  the  House,  and  came  up  on  tho 
question  of  its  consideration  on  February  21st, 
and  was  deferred  to  February  23d. 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  said:  “The  resolu- 
tion, it  will  be  i>crceived,  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a legislative  itssertion  by  both  lltmscs  of 
(Vugreas  that  they  will  not  proceed  to  act  upon 
tlio  credentials  of  members  from  any  of  the 
States  whicb  lately  constituted  tho  so-called 
Confederate  States  until  they  have  previously 
passed  a law  applicable  to  the  condition  of  tho 
States  themselves.  This,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  so,  is  in  exact  accordance  with  what  Con- 
gress has  indicated  as  its  intention  heretofore. 
It  was  indicated  in  tho  last  Congress,  and  it  was 
indicated  in  a resolution  which  came  directly 
from  tho  Committee  on  tho  Judiciary,  of  which 
tho  honorable  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr  John- 
8od)  was  a member,  and,  os  I am  informed,  with 
his  concurrence,  not  o-s  applicable  to  all  the 
States,  but  ns  applicable  to  one  of  the  States. 
It  is  before  mo  m a few  words,  and  I will  read 
it.  At  tho  cloiw  of  the  report  that  was  made 
to  the  Senate  on  the  18th  of  Febrnary  to  accom- 
pany Joint  resolution  S.  No.  117>  on  tbe  subject 
of  the  cre<Ientials  of  members  claiming  seats 
from  Louisiana,  the  last  paragraph,  which  I will 
read,  is : 

The  persons  in  possession  of  the  local  autlioritics 
of  Louisiana  baring  rebelled  against  the  authority 
of  tho  UuitcdStatc.s,  and  her  inhabitants  having  been 
declared  to  he  In  a state  of  insurrection  in  pursuance 
of  a law  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  your 
committee  deem  it  improper  for  this  body  to  admit 
to  seats  Senators  from  Louisiana,  till  by  some  joint 
action  of  both  Houses  tbcrc  shall  be  some  recognition 
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of  an  exintmg:  SUio  goTcrnmetit,  octingin  barmonj 
wiUi  the  Qorernmeot  of  the  Unit^  States,  and  recog* 
nizing  its  authority. 

Mr.  Johnson:  “la  that  the  report  of  the 
iStlt  of  February,  1866  ? ” 

Mr.  Fessenden : “ Yes,  sir.  Now,  there  is  the 
principle  laid  down  in  bo  many  words,  and 
agrcctl  to,  as  I understand,  specifically  by  the  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Maryland,  whoso  atttliority 
wo  all  acknowlcilge,  that,  inasmoch  os  the  State 
of  Louisiana  had  been  declared  to  bo  in  astute  of 
relndlion,  and  intercourse  with  it  had  been  sus- 
pended by  a law  of  Congress,  therefore  Congress 
could  not  properly  admit  members  from  that 
State,  except  in  pursuance  of  a law  of  Congress 
providing  for  her  peculiar  condition — I do  not 
]>retend  to  repeat  the  exact  language.  When  that 
resolution  was  introducofl  into  Congress,  did  it 
occasion  any  discussion  upon  that  principle  or 
tlie  propriety  of  its  application  ? Was  there  any 
objection  made  to  it  here?  Was  there  any  ob- 
jection made  anywhere?  Did  not  cver)’bo<ly 
recognize  the  propriety  of  that  exact  expression 
of  opinion  as  applied  to  the  proposition  to  ad- 
mit Senators  oml  Representatives  from  sudi  a 
St4ite?  I was  not  here  at  the  time,  but  I am 
informed  that  there  was  no  discussion  upon  that 
particular  subject,  and  no  fault  was  found  with 
the  particular  course  tb,at  was  thus  indicated, 
80  far,  at  least,  a.s  tins  principle  was  concerned. 

“How  does  it  happen,  tlien,  that  when  a 
similar  resolution  is  j)roposed,  one  applicable  to 
oUier  States  that  have  bwn  precisely  in  the  like 
condition,  there  8oems  to  Ihj  so  much  sensitive- 
ness in  the  minds  of  gentlemen?  How  can  it 
be  accounted  for  that  what  was  thought  to  bo 
so  proper  ns  applicable  to  the  State  of  IjOU- 
isiana  sliould  bo  so  improper  os  applicable  to 
these  other  States  ? It  is  for  gcntlonien  to  an- 
swer. 

“ Let  ns  look  a little  furtlicr,  and  see  what 
has  occurred  Kince  that  time,  because  I feel 
somewhat  sensitive  on  this  subject.  Charges 
have  been  m.ade  wdth  reference  to  the  coitimit- 
tec  of  which  I have  the  honor  to  bo  a mem- 
ber that  have  somewhat  affected  my  view  of 
my  own  condition,  and  I feel  compelled  not 
only  to  vindicate  that  committee,  but  to  vin- 
dicate the  action  of  Congress  with  reference  to 
it.” 

Mr.  Fessenden  then  road  an  extract  from  a 
speech  of  President  Johnson,  in  which  allusions 
were  matlo  to  the  coramittoo  as  “ an  irrepressi- 
ble central  directory,”  etc.,  and  said : “ It  will 
be  noticed,  Mr.  President,  in  the  extract  which 
has  been  read  there  are  very  serious  ch.arges 
raadiO.  One  is  that  there  is  an  effort  being 
made  to  concentrate  all  power  in  a few,  and 
that  that  power  is  hedged  m the  hands  of  a sort 
of  central  committee,  and  the  \vord.s  which  im- 
mediately follow’  furnish  a sufticicnt  indication 
of  what  the  President  meant.  I think  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  could  hardly  have  con- 
sidered w'ith  care  the  nature  of  the  resolution 
under  which  wo  have  been  acting  ha  a commit- 
tee  of  this  body;  ho  could  hardly  have  looked 


at  its  history,  and  hardly  have  understood  its 
meaning. 

“ The  resolution  as  it  finally  passed  stood  in 
this  way : 

That  a joiot  committee  of  fifieen  members  sltall 
be  appointed,  nine  of  whom  aball  be  members  of  the 
Rouse  and  six  members  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  in* 
anire  into  the  condition  of  the  Stales  which  formed 
tlie  so-called  Confederate  States  of  .\mcrica.  and  re- 
port whether  they,  or  any  of  them,  are  entitled  to  bo 
represented  in  either  Rouse  of  Congress. 

“What  w’as  that?  Simply  the  appointment 
of  a joint  committee  in  this  unexampled  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  with  a war  of  four  years  (in 
which  eleven  States  had  been  engaged  against 
the  United  States)  just  closed,  after  all  the  cx- 
pendituro  of  blood  and  treasure  that  had  been 
made  in  the  country,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
Congress  which  occurred  after  actual  hostili- 
ties in  the  field  had  ceased — for  what  purpose? 
To  inquire  into  the  condition  of  those  States  and 
report  whether  they  were  entitled  to  represen- 
tation. Th.at  simple  provision  for  ac4)DLriog 
infonnation  in  order  to  enable  the  IIouso  and 
the  Senate  to  judge  understandingly  upon  this 
important  question  afiecting  themselves  has 
been  represenU‘d  by  gcntlcnien  and  by  news- 
papers as  assuming  authority  which  did  not 
belong  to  Congress.  I have  nothing  to  aay  in 
this  connection  w'ith  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I am  speaking  now  of  the  complainU 
that  were  made  of  that  resolution,  a simple  rcso- 
liitiou  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  those 
States  and  report  whether  Ronresentatives  and 
Senators  could  bo  admitted  n*om  them.  Sir, 
in  this  were  wo  doing  any  thing  more  than  our 
duty?  W'as  it  not  advisable?  It  was  not  a 
single  question  relating,  as  we  understood  it, 
to  the  credentials  of  members.  It  was  believe<l 
that  at  the  very  foandation  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  admission  of  members  lay  this  great 
point,  whetlier  the  condition  of  those  States 
was  such  as  to  render  the  admission  of  those 
members  safe.  I have  had  this  extract  from 
the  President's  speech  read  simply  to  show  what 
everybody  must  admit  with  regard  to  it.  The 
last  paragraph  of  the  extract  that  I sent  to  the 
Cliair  aud  had  read,  is  this : 

I am  free  to  say  to  you,  as  your  Executive,  that  I 
am  not  prepared  to  take  any  such  positiou.  I said 
in  the  Senate  in  the  very  inception  of  the  rebcllioo 
that  States  bad  no  Hjriit  to  go  out  and  that  they  bad 
no  power  to  go  out.  That  question  has  been  settled, 
and  1 cannot  turn  around  now  and  give  the  lie  direct 
to  all  I profes-4  to  have  done  in  the  last  five  years.  I 
can  do  no  such  thing.  I say  that  when  they  comply 
with  the  Constitution,  when  they  have  given  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  their  loyalty  and  that  they  can  be 
trusted,  when  they  yield  obedience  to  the  law,  I aay 
extend  to  them  the  right  band  of  fellowship,  and  let 
peace  and  union  be  restored. 

“ So  say  I,  and  so  say  all.  When  they  do  tltat, 
let  these  consequences  follow.  There  is  no 
difference  on  that  point  The  President  him- 
self, instead  of  saying  any  thing  different  from 
us,  says  when  they  have  com|uied  with  these 
conditions  then  they  ought  to  be  admitted.  He 
himself  in  liis  speech  makes  that  a orcliminary 
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to  examining  the  question  of  cmlentials  to  sco 
whether  men  como  here  properly  accredite<l. 
Lost  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  sliould  have 
foiled  to  notice  this  sentence,  let  me  read  it 
again.  It  is  peculiarly  expressive : 

I MT  that  when  they  comply  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, when  they  hare  ’pTcn  sufficiont  evidence  of 
their  loralty,  a'ud  that  tber  can  be  trusted,  when 
they  yie’ld  obedience  to  the  law,  I say  extend  to  them 
thc'ngbt  hand^of  fellowship,  ana  let  peace  and  union 
be  restored. 

“ That,  it  seems,  is  a matter  into  which  some- 
body luis  a right  to  inquire.  I should  like  to 
know  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  not  a right  to  ask  these  very  questions 
and  he  satisfied  upon  them  before  they  admit 
men  as  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the 
several  bodies  which  constitute  Congress.  If 
Congress  have  a right  to  inquire  (and  I agree 
with  the  President  entirely  on  the  subject), 
v.hat  have  wo  done  more  than  to  inquire? 
When  Congress  appointed  this  cornmittoe  with 
power  to  examine  into  the  condition  (for  that 
IS  all  there  was  of  it)  of  these  so-called  Con- 
federate States  and  report  whether  they  were 
in  a fit  condition  to  be  represented  by  Sena* 
tors  and  Representatives,  wnat  did  we  do  more 
than  simply  to  endeavor  to  carry  out  precisely 
what  the  President  has  laid  down  in  his  speech 
as  preliminary  to  the  admission  of  Senators 
and  Representatives?  I state  this  in  order 
that  the  country  may  understand  what  all  tliis 
noise  has  been  about  in  reference  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  committee. 

“ Hot  the  President  undertakes  to  say  that 
legislative  power  has  been  granted  to  this  coiu- 
mittee ; that  the  power  of  legislation  which  Con- 
gress possesses — bo  calls  it  ‘the  power  oflegis- 
lation  ’-—over  tlie  qncstion  of  the  admission  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  has  been  passed 
oot  of  the  hands  of  Congress  and  given  to 
a central  power — a central  directory,  which 
chooses  to  exercise  this  power.  Sir,  is  tliis 
committee  of  fifteen  any  thing  more  than  the 
servant  of  Congress?  Is  any  committee,  either 
joint  or  special,  which  is  appointed,  any  thing 
more  than  the  mere  servant  of  Congress?  Can 
any  member  of  it,  or  the  whole  of  it,  set  np  its 
will  for  a single  day  or  a single  hour  or  a single 
moment  against  the  will  of  the  body  which  con- 
stitntC'd  it?  Wo  were  appointed  for  a special 
purpose,  to  make  inquirie.’^,  and  report  to  Cou- 
greas  the  result  of  our  inquiries ; and  for  what 
reason  ? What  was  the  great  reason  ? Sim- 
ply that  neither  branch,  acting  without  suffi- 
cient information,  might  take  a coarse  from 
which  the  other  branch  would  difler,  ami  thus 
bring  about  a collision  between  llie  two  boilies 
which  constitute  the  Congress.  Under  those 
circumstances,  is  it  quite  fair  to  dc^gnate  the 
committee  of  fifteen  as  a central  directory,  as 
a power  assuming  to  judge  and  to  decide  ques- 
Uons  which  belong  to  the  bodies  w’hich  the  com- 
mittee  represents?  Is  it  quite  fair  to  deeig- 
aato  it  as  a central  power  sitting  hero  with  a 
view  to  get  up  the  government  of  a few  against 


the  government  of  the  many  ? I can  understand 
the  allusion  in  no  other  way ; and  if  any  gentle- 
man can  place  a different  construction  upon  it, 
I should  like  to  liavc  him  do  so.  I am  unwill- 
ing, myself,  individually,  to  rest  under  sucli  an 
imputation.  I have  the  honor  to  bo  one  of  that 
committee.  I never  understood  myself  as  any 
thing  but  the  servant  of  Congress,  or  of  tho 
body  which  st‘iit  me  there,  to  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain information  and  to  como  to  a conclusion 
upon  which  tho  body  might  act  understand- 
ingly ; and  that  wo  have  not  como  to  a conclu- 
sion yet,  is  only  a proof  that  the  question  is  a 
much  larger  one  than  gentlemen  might  have 
supposed,  and  involves  more  consideration  and 
more  examination  than  might  possibly  have 
been  apparent  to  those  who  looked  only  upon 
the  surface,  and  judged  only  from  what  they 
could  gather  from  common  report. 

“ If  tho  Executive — and  I mean  to  speak  of 
tho  President  with  respect,  because  I entertain 
for  him  res|>ect— has  an  idea  that  tho  several 
points  which  lio  has  su^ested  aro  prelimina- 
ries to  the  admission  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  these  States,  tlie  question  arises, 
who  is  to  exercise  that  power  of  judgment? 
Docs  it  belong  to  ns,  if  a Senator  presents 
himself  here,  to  ascertein  in  the  first  place  if 
those  conditions  have  been  complied  w*ith  on 
the  part  of  these  States,  or  docs  it  belong  to 
him  ? 

“ If  I havo  mistaken  tho  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent, I shall  bo  very  glad  to  be  corrected  by 
him  or  by  anybody  that  is  authorized  to  speak 
for  him ; and  ono  would  think  there  aro  plenty 
of  those  gentlemen  about;  but  what  he  says  is, 
substantially,  in  my  judgment,  this:  ‘I  havo 
come  to  tho  conclusion  that  these  titatos  aro  in 
tho  Union  to  bo  represented  in  the  councils  of 
tho  nation,  and.  particularly  is  tho  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. 1 admit  that  ceriaiu  things  must  bo 
done;  they  must  show  their  loyalty,  butl  am 
tlio  person  to  decide  upon  whether  those  things 
have  been  done ; whether  that  loyalty  has  been 
shown ; whether  that  condition  has  been  com- 
plied with,  and  all  other  conditions  that  1 may 
judge  necessary,  and  when  I have  decided  that 
question  with  reference  to  these  States,  Congress 
may  toko  up  the  qncstion  of  tho  elections,  quali- 
fications, and  returns  of  the  members  who  pre- 
sent themselves  to  them,  inquire  into  that,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  bat  to  settle  the  question 
whetlicr  they  come  within  tho  description  of 
tho  Constitution  or  not,’ 

“ If  tho  President  does  not  mean  that,  then 
tho  question  is  for  Congress  to  decide.  If  be 
does  mean  that,  tho  issue  of  which  I spoke  is 
directly  presented  to  Congress.  For  myself,  I 
could  not  rest,  as  a Senator  of  the  United  Stat^ 
content  with  my  position ; I could  not  believe 
that  I was  faithftil  to  tlie  great  interests  com- 
mitted to  my  care,  connected  with  others  as  I 
am,  by  the  State  which  sent  me  here,  if  I yielded 
for  a moment  to  the  idea,  come  from  wliat 
source  it  may,  that  anybody  but  Congress  hod 
tljo  right  with  reference  to  Senators  and  Repre- 
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sentatives  to  settle  preliminarUy  the  question 
whether  the  States  that  sent  them  here  were 
entitled  to  have  Senators  and  Representatives 
or  not. 

“Sir,  wo  should  he  yielding  every  thing,  we 
should  have  no  power  left,  we  should  be  less 
than  children,  wo  should  hardly  be  entitled  to 
call  ourselves  slaves,  if  a question  upon  which 
the  very  existence  of  these  bodies,  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  may  depend,  the 
question  of  whether  a State,  or  a body  of  men, 
or  an  organization  anywliere  is  ontitle<l  to  rep- 
resentatiou  here,  is  not  for  ns  to  settle  and  us 
alone,  so  far  as  those  proposed  meml>ers  are 
concerned,  without  any  dictation  from  anybody, 
ay,  without  any  advice  from  anybody.  The 
President  is  by  the  Constitution  mUhorize<l  and 
required  to  give  information  to  Congress  from 
time  to  time  on  the  state  of  public  affairs ; but 
upon  a question  affecting  tlio  representation  in 
the  Senate  or  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
be  is  not  competent  even  to  advise  us,  from  his 
position  and  from  the  necessity  that  exists  that 
all  these  different  branches  of  the  Government 
should  be  entirely  indeiKjndent  of  each  other 
I am  free  to  say  I should  consider  myself  as  sit- 
ting in  a body  hound  hand  and  foot,  having  no 
power,  no  Hglits,  no  independence,  no  char- 
acter, if  1 thought  I was  compelled  to  a>k  the 
opinion  of  any  one  with  regard  to  the  right  of 
a Senator  to  sit  upon  this  floor  and  the  right  of 
the  State  wdneh  sent  liim  here  to  be  represented 
upon  thU  floor.  It  is  a question  for  ns,  and 
only  for  iis. 

**  Ijooking,  therefore,  upon  these  two  argu- 
ments in  this  part  of  the  veto  message  as  I did, 
one  distinctly  indicating  tiiat  no  legislation  af- 
fecting the  States  which  have  recently  been  in 
relndlion  would  meet  w'ith  the  approval  of  the 
President  while  those  Stotos  were  not  repre- 
sented here,  the  other  that  all  the  considera- 
tion that  wo  as  members  of  the  Senate  had  a 
right  to  give  to  this  subject  was  to  look  at  the 
papers  presented  and  say  whether  men  coming 
iiere  had  the  i^roper  crcslentials  from  some- 
body, leaving  the  question  to  l>c  settled  at  the 
<*ther  end  of  the  avenue  whether  or  not  the 
States  themselves  liad  a right  to  he  renresented 
on  this  floor — while  I considered  those  two 
things  as  not  only  shadowed  forth,  but  distinctly 
stated  in  tlio  veto  mc.ssage,  I could  not  hesimte 
for  a single  instant  to  say  that  whore  such  rea- 
sons were  given  for  the  veto  of  a bill,  I could 
not,  without  sacrificing  all  my  self-respect,  and 
what  is  of  more  consequence  as  far  as  I am 
roncernod,  sacrificing  all  tlie  rights  and  honors 
of  the  body  of  which  I am  a member,  vote  to 
sustain  that  message,  whatever  good  reasons 
miglit  !m2  given  in  other  parts  of  it.  Under 
those  circumstances,  and,  I wdll  confess,  influ- 
enced by  that  particular  message,  influenced 
hy  tliosc  views  and  statements  of  the  President, 
the  committee  of  fifteen,  which  is  so  denounced, 
saw  fit  to  propose  distinctly  the  proposition  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress  which  is  now  upon 
your  table ; and  it  is  this 


That  io  order  to  close  agitation — 

To  have  no  more  dispute  about  it  among  our- 
selves as  to  our  own  action — 
upon  a question  which  seems  likely  to  disturb  the 
action  of  the  Government,  ns  well  os  to  quiet  the  nn* 
certainty  which  is  ngitiiting  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  eleven  States  which  nave  been  declared  to  be 
in  insurrection,  no  Senator  or  Rimrescntative  shall 
be  admitled  into  either  branch  of  Congress  from  anv 
of  said  States  until  Congress  shall  have  declared 
such  State  entitled  to  such  representation. 

“That,  Bir,  is  resuming  the  original  proposi- 
rion,  substantially.  Having  been  instmetod  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  tlicse  States,  and 
to  report  whether  they,  or  any  of  them,  wore 
entitled  to  representation,  and  not  being  pre- 
pared to  report  on  that  question,  wo  propose  to 
the  House  and  the  Senate  this  resolution,  pro- 
vi<ling  that — 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall  be  admitted 
into  cither  branch  of  Congress  from  any  of  said 
States  until  Congress  shall  have  declared  such  State 
entitled  to  such  representation. 

“Originally,  I did  not  think  that  resolution 
was  necessary;  but  now  I do.  Why?  In  order 
tlirft  Congress  may  assert  distinctly  its  own 
rights  ami  its  own  powers;  in  order  that  there 
may  he  no  mistake  anywhere,  in  the  mind  of 
the  Exeentiv'e  or  in  the  minds  of  tlie  people  of 
this  country ; that  Congress,  under  the  circum- 
Btances  of  this  case,  w ith  this  attempted  limi- 
tarion  of  its  powers  with  regard  to  its  own  or- 
ganization,  is  prepared  to  say  to  the  Executive 
and  to  the  country,  respectfully  but  firmly,  over 
this  subject  they  have,  and  they  mean  to  exer- 
cise, the  most  full  and  plenary  jnrisdiction ; they 
w’ill  bo  limited  with  regard  to  it  by  no  con- 
siderations arising  from  the  views  of  others 
than  themselves,  except  so  far  ns  those  conrid- 
crations  may  aftect  the  minds  of  individuals; 
we  will  judge  for  ourselves,  not  only  upon  cre- 
dentials and  tho  character  of  men  and  the  posi- 
tion of  men,  but  upon  tl»e  position  of  the  States 
which  sent  tljose  men  here.  In  other  words, 
to  use  the  langnage  of  the  President  again, 
when  the  question  is  to  be  decided  whether 
thepr  obey  the  Constitution,  whether  they  have 
a fitting  constitution  of  their  own,  whether 
they  are  loyid,  whether  they  are  preparetl  to 
obey  the  laws  as  n prelimhmry,  as  tlie  Ih-esident 
says  it  is.  to  their  admission,  we  will  say  wheth- 
er those  preliminary  requirements  have  been 
complied  with,  and  not  he,  and  nobody  but 
ourselves. 

“ It  was  my  very  strong  opinion  and  impres- 
sion with  reference  to  this  m:ittor  that  induced 
me  to  a«ik  the  Senate  to  take  up  tliis  question 
now’.  I doern  it  as  transcemling  in  im|>ortanco 
the  question  of  tlie  amendment  of  tho  Consti- 
tution which  has  been  mulcr  discussion  for  sev- 
eral days.  I deem  that,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  country,  »ituatt‘d  as  we  are,  it  transcends 
in  importance  every  question.  Where  arc  we, 
sir  ? Let  us  allow  ourselves  to  consider  fi»r  a 
moment.  If  we  are  not  to  inquire  into  and  be 
satisfied  of  the  condition  of  these  States,  if  wo 
are  not  to  inquire  and  ascertain  whether  they 
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arc  or  ore  not  in  sncli  a sitnation  that  they  may 
fafcly  come  here  and  povem  (because  wlicn 
they  come  here  they  come  as  rulers),  but  if 
somdKHly  else  is  to  settle  that  question  for  ns, 
all  that  Congress  has  to  do  is  this : 'when  a 
State  chooses  to  go  out  of  the  Union  and  make 
war  upon  it,  it  Ls  to  provide  the  means  to  legis- 
late ; when  the  State  has  been  conquered  and 
is  ready  to  come  back  again,  it  is  to  inquire  of 
fiomeb<^ly  else  whether  the  State  is  in  a condi- 
tion to  come  back,  and  is  to  take  the  men  wlio 
are  sent  bore,  and  who  may  come  here  with 
cretlentials  from  a military  governor  appointed 
by  the  President,  without  a word  except  to  in- 
quire as  to  their  qualifications.  I supposo<I  that 
Senators  were  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  rep- 
ro!H.ntative8  of  the  people,  although  selected  by 
the  Leghilatures  of  the  States;  that  Senators, 
Uko  Representatives,  were  sent  hero  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  although  other  officers  were  chosen  for 
specific  terms  and  exorcised  for  the  time  greater 
power,  that  after  all  the  protection  of  tliis  Gov- 
ernment must  bo  found  in  its  Congress ; that 
public  ojitnion  was  represented  here,  the  public 
wishes  were  represented  here,  the  rights  of  the 
whole  fKK>plo  were  guarded  here,  the  money 
of  the  i>cople  was  taken  care  of  here— I mean 
in  Congress,  taking  both  Houses  t>getlK'r — and 
that,  in  fact,  all  the  essential  powers  of  the 
GovemmcDt,  all  that  was  to  be  done  lies  at  the 
very  foundation,  every  thing  that  w’as  necessary 
in  order  to  protect  otir  form  of  government  re- 
publican, and  to  save  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try, rest^  in  the  faithfulness  of  the  Si^nators 
and  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
iu  their  power  to  judge  of  what  w as  necessary 
in  order  to  constitute  and  regulate  their  own 
bfxlics.  But,  sir,  if  tliis  is  not  so,  if  they  are 
confined  winply  to  a mere  question  of  papers, 
to  a mere  question  of  credentials,  to  simply 
taking  the  opinions  of  others  as  to  wlio  are  en- 
titled to  seats  in  this  body,  so  far  as  States  hav- 
ing the  right  to  send  them  here  are  concerned, 
then  I consider  that  wo  are  reduced  to  bo  mere 
creatures  of  circumstance,  notldngs,  nobodica; 
at  any  time  wc  may  be  overwhelmed;  at  any 
time  we  may  lose  onr  power;  at  any  time  wo 
may  cease  to  be  that  check,  which  the  Consti- 
tution intends  we  should  bo,  upon  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government;  at  anytime  wc 
may  lose  all  of  which  wo  have  been  so  justly 
proud  with  reference  to  our  own  condition  ns 
aligned  us  by  the  Constitution  of  tho  United 
States.  Senators  will  pardon  me,  I hope,  for 
speaking  at  such  length  upon  tliat  subject. 

“ I Ijelievc  that  the  President  is  a friend  of 
his  country.  I believe  that  he  is  a patriotic, 
devoted  citizen ; that  he  would  do  nothing  to 
iig'urc  any  of  its  institutions  under  any  circuni- 
rtanccs  if  he  was  aware,  wJjile  doing  it,  of  what 
he  was  doing.  I believe,  however,  in  reference 
to  this  matter  that  ho  has  spoken  anguanle<lly. 
HU  feelings  in  relation  to  the  admission  of  Teu- 
nessco  particularly,  and  these  other  States,  have 


carried  him  beyond  what  I believo  in  calmer 
moments  and  on  dno  consideration  ho  would 
bo  willing  to  go;  far  beyond  what  ho  himself 
on  a calm  review  w'onld  find  it  in  his  power  to 
stand  by.  Tliis  part  of  his  message  is  not  well 
considered. 

“Mr.  Pr^ident,  I think  it  will  not  bo  dis- 
putotl  by  anybody,  not  even  by  the  .Senator 
from  Maryland — and  I call  his  attention  to  it— 
that  tliis  conntry  has  l>oen  in  a state  of  w*ar, 
decidedly  in  a state  of  war,  war  according  to 
the  books,  w’ar  in  its  worst  acceptation,  war  in 
the  very  strongest  meaning  of  tlio  term,  with- 
out any  limitation  or  qualification.  If  we  have 
been  in  a state  of  war,  the  question  arises — and 
it  is  a very  simple  one,  and  I think  this  whole 
thing  lies  in  a narrow  compass — is  tiier©  any 
dispute  as  to  what  are  tho  consequences  of  war? 
What  are  tho  consequences  of  successful  war? 
Whore  one  nation  conquers  another,  overcomes 
it  without  qualifications,  without  teniis,  without 
limits,  and  ailcr  a bitter  contest  succeeds  iu 
crushing  its  enemy,  occupying  its  enemy’s  ter- 
ritory, destroying  its  post^  what  are  the  con- 
sequences? ITjo  Senator  is  perfectly  familar 
with  the  writers  on  international  law.  Let 
him  rend  tho  chapter  in  tho  book  under  my 
hand  upon  ‘Acquisitions  by  War.’  Is  tliero 
any  thing  more  certain  than  that  the  conqueror 
has  a right,  if  ho  chooses,  to  change  tlio  form 
of  government,  that  ho  has  a right  to  punish, 
that  ho  has  a right  to  toko  entire  control  of  tho 
nation  and  tho  people,  that  he  has  a right  to 
exact  security  for  the  futnre,  and  such  security 
for  his  own  safety  as  ho  may  demand ; that  all 
these  riglits  are  his,  with  only  the  limitation 
that  he  shall  not  abuse  them  and  conduct  them 
in  a manner  contrary  to  humanity,  in  tho  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term  ? ” 

Mr.  Jolinson  : “ What  is  the  book?  ” 

Mr.  Fessenden:  “Vattel.  The  principle, 
then,  is  {settled.  Those  are  tlic  con»c<iueuce6 
of  successful  war.  Wo  ore  told  that  wo  did  not 
wage  a war  of  conquest.  Certainly  wc  did  not. 
Congress  said  precisely  what  it  meant  at  tho 
time  it  stated  that  tins  war  was  not  waged 
for  any  purpose  of  subjugation.  It  was  not 
commenced  witli  any  such  idea,  but  if  it  follows 
that  (subjugation  must  cuino  in  oixler  to  accom- 
plish what  we  desire  to  accomplisli  and  wlmt 
wo  must  accomplisli,  it  is  not  our  fault.  If 
subjugation  becomes  necessary,  although  that 
was  not  the  idea  with  which  the  war  wus  com- 
menced, who  can  complain? 

“Now,  is  tliere  any  more  dispute  as  to  the 
next  proposition,  tliat  tho  consequences  of  civil 
war  are  precisely  tho  same?  Is  there  any 
writer  who  does  not  lay  it  down  distinctly  that 
where  a civil  war,  iu  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  has  existetl,  tho  consequences  of  that  civil 
war,  80  fur  as  the  rights  of  the  parlies  are  con- 
cerned, are  proeisely  tho  same  that  they  are  in 
otlier  coses  ? If  compelled  to  carry  on  tlie  con- 
test upon  tho  same  principles — as  we  are  by 
the  law  of  nations — and  to  treat  it  in  all  re- 
spects os  a war  between  two  independent  na- 
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tions  until  the  war  is  closed,  U tliere  a dispute 
that  precisely  the  same  consequences  follow, 
precisely  the  same  rights  arc  obtained  as  would 
bo  the  case  in  an  international  war?  If  not, 
let  the  Senator  show  mo  where  he  finds  a dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  consequences  in 
the  two  cases.  I take  it  these  two  propositions 
are  beyond  dispute ; there  can  be  no  difficulty 
about  them. 

Then  the  question  arises,  and  it  is  only  a 
natnrol  one,  Does  oar  form  of  government 
change  in  any  way  the  nature  and  inevitable 
legal  consequences  of  a civil  war  ? Is  a civil 
war  waged  among  us,  living  as  wo  do  under  a 
written  Constitution,  different  in  any  way  so 
far  as  the  conse<^uences  are  concerned,  on  ac- 
count of  that  written  Constitution,  from  a civil 
war  in  any  other  nation  in  the  world  ? Tliat  is 
a question  upon  which  men  may  pause.  It  is 
very  manifest  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  differ- 
ence at  all.  And  hero  I come  to  consider  for 
a moment  the  argument  of  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  because  that  is  what  I 
wanted  to  address  myself  to.  He  says  that 
Congress  can  do  no  more  than  quell  an  insur- 
rection ; our  Constitution  speaks  only  of  insur- 
rections; and  when  an  insurrection  has  existed 
in  a State,  tlic  moment  that  insurrection  is  over 
the  State  returns  to  its  former  position  ; and  he 
reofls,  I believe,  from  that  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution wliich  says  that  Congress  may  provide 
for  colling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel 
invasions.  Now,  does  the  Senator  underUike 
to  say  in  any  way  that  that  is  all  onr  Constitu- 
tion gives  power  to  do?  If  I understand  the 
argument  of  the  honorable  Senator,  it  is  this: 
hero  are  State  governments,  and  ns  tliere  are 
State  governments,  and  as  wo  are  living  under 
a written  Constitution,  and  Congress  by  the 
particular  tenns  of  that  Constitution  has  power 
to  provide  for  calling  out  the  militia  to  sup- 
press insurrections  and  repel  invasions,  there- 
fore every  thing  that  takes  place  in  the  way  of 
a fight  in  this  country,  no  matter  wliat  its  ex- 
tent, is  to  be  considered  an  insurrection  within 
the  meaning  of  that  danse.  Do  I understand 
the  Senator  to  take  that  ground?  ” 

Mr.  Johnson  : “I  said  tiiat  Congress  had  no 
authority  to  carry  on  war  against  a State.” 

Mr.  Fessenden : “My  answer  to  that  is  sim- 
ply this : the  Constitution  has  not  specifically 
provided  for  the  case  of  civil  war;  it  never 
contemplated  civil  war ; it  would  not  contem- 
plate civil  war ; but  it  provided  the  mean.s  to 
quell  it  by  giving  power  to  Congress  to  raise 
and  support  armies  without  stating  for  what 
objects  those  armies  might  be  used;  and  it 
gave  power  to  do  every  thing  in  fact  that  is 
necessary  to  he  done  in  onler  to  preson  o and 
support  the  Government.  But  it  speaks  of  in- 
surrection. What  is  an  insurrection?  It  is 
civil  w'ar.  The  Senator  will  hardly  contend 
that  they  are  synonymous  terms.  An  insurrec- 
tion, such  as  is  mentioned  and  reforred  to  in  the 
Constitution,  is  not  civil  war ; it  is  something 


far  less.  The  Senator  will  remember  that  Vat- 
td — for  I go  no  further  so  far  as  this  argnincDt 
is  concern^ — speaks  of  a tumult  as  one  tiling 
that  may  take  place,  that  is,  when  there  is  a 
tumultuous  assemblage  and  the  laws  are  rio- 
lated ; and  when  that  tumult  assumes  form  and 
becomes  a resistauco  to  the  law  and  to  the  gov- 
erning authority,  it  is  an  insurrection;  and 
when  it  assumes  a greater  form,  and  the  laws 
are  successfully  resisted,  and  the  sovereign 
power  w defied  by  armed  force,  then  it  becomes 
a civil  war.  Is  that  condition  of  tiling  what 
WO.S  meant,  and  all  that  was  meant,  by  tb: 
clau.se  of  tlio  Constitution  giving  power  to  call 
forth  the  militia  to  suppress  insurrection? 

“ If  the  Senator  is  right  in  his  construction, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  civil  war  under  this 
Government,  and  can  be  no  such  thing;  the 
Constitution  does  not  provide  for  it ; it  speaks 
simply  of  ‘ insurrection ; * and  there  can  be 
none  of  the  consequences  of  civil  war,  tliere 
can  bo  none  of  the  rules  applicable  to  civil  war, 
because  the  Constitution  has  not  provided  fur 
it.  Sir,  this  clause  is  of  the  uarrowest  possible 
limitation,  and  refers  only  to  ordinary  turaolts 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  insurrec- 
tioDfl  that  are  perfectly  familiar  to  ns  all,  anJ 
the  very  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
the  Senator  has  quoted  shows  that  was  the  un- 
derstanding. The  truth  is,  it  has  reference 
simply  to  tlio  militia.  It  is  a power — 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  railitiu  to  execote 
the  laws  of  the  Uoioo,  Buppresa  iuBurroction^,  and 
repel  invasions. 

“ Not  that  Congress  shall  have  authority  to 
suppress  insurrections,  as  the  Senator  would 
have  read  it,  aud  rejx;!  invasions ; but  it  may 
nso  the  militia  force  for  the  purpose  of  .sup- 
pressing insurrections  aud  repelling  invasioas, 
meaning  simply  that  on  a sudden  emergency, 
when  there  is  an  insurrection  or  invasion,  Con- 
gress may  call  upon  the  militia  temi>orarily  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  the  object.  That  U alL 
Now,  then,  sir,  understanding  that  war  has  ex- 
isted, and  that  its  consequences  arc  such  as  I 
have  stated,  and  that  civil  war  is  attended  by 
all  the  consequences  of  other  wars,  even  among 
us  under  the  Constitution,  I say  tliat,  in  my 
judgment,  a State  may  be  utterly  extinguishc<l 
and  swept  out  of  existence  by  civil  war.  It  is 
a necessary  consequence  if  the  law  of  nations 
exists  among  us  and  we  are  liound  by  its  pro- 
visions. A State  may  forfeit  its  itatuM,  The 
Government  may  say  that  it  has  forfeited  its 
itatuSy  if  it  plc.'ises  to  any  so.  It  may  impose 
upon  such  a State  punishment;  it  may  protect 
it^lf  against  the  future;  and  if^  in  onler  to 
protect  itself  against  the  future,  the  Govern- 
ment finds  it  absolutely  neceasary  to  prevent 
it  from  resuming  its  original  position,  it  has  tbc 
perfect  power  to  do  so.  It  is  a neceesary  con- 
sequence of  tlie  principle. 

“ In  order  to  constitute  a Stale  of  the  Union 
there  should  be  a republican  government;  that 
government  must  be  acknowledged  by  Con- 
gress, and  that  government  must  have  tho  re- 
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qnisito  pro>n?ions  to  connect  it  with  the  Union, 
when  that  government  is  destroye<l,  when  the 
ligatnrc  is  broken,  when  there  are  no  provisions 
whatever  that  connect  it  with  the  United  States, 
it  ceases  to  be  a State  of  the  Union  from  neces- 
atr.  I do  not  say  that  its  people  pass  oat  from 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government;  it 
belongs  to  the  Union,  and  its  people  are  under 
the  anthority  of  the  Union ; but  as  a State  hav- 
ing rights  in  the  Union — rights,  for  instance,  in 
this  Congress — when  it  has  ceased  to  connect 
itself  with  the  Government  by  its  own  act  or 
in  any  way,  it  is  at  on  end  for  the  time  being, 
becanse  something  more  is  necessary  than  a 
bare  organized  existence.  That  is  the  position 
that  I assume,  and  I have  not  been  able  to  see 
but  that  it  Is  correct. 

“ Now,  will  tlie  Senator  deny,  will  any  one 
deny,  that  there  has  been  a period  and  a long 
period  during  which  there  was  no  connection 
between  these  Confederate  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States?  Have  not  years 
elapsed  during  which  no  such  connection  ex- 
ists ? Was  not  the  form  of  government  w’hich 
bound  them  to  the  Union  entirely  destroyed  ? 
Was  not  the  connection  obliterate<l?  Were  not 
all  their  people  in  rebclHon?  Was  there  any 
thing  by  which  any  of  those  States  could  con- 
nect itself  with  the  Government  with  which  it 
had  been  formerly  connected,  and  if  not,  ivhat 
is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  it  back  ? Is  it 
not  necessary  that  it  should  ^ recognized  by 
this  Government?  Is  it  not  necessary  that  it 
fhonld  have  a constitntion  which  docs  connect 
it  with  this  Government  ? Is  it  not  necessary 
that  it  shoold  place  itself  in  a position  to  dis- 
charge its  duties  toward  this  Government? 
And  when  it  has  done  that,  must  it  not  apply 
to  the  Government  for  admission,  for  reinshite- 
ijient  ill  the  Union? 

**  Tliis  (question  has  been  argued,  and  argued 
byr  antlionty,  as  if  avc  had  notliing  to  say  about 
\t;  as  if  these  people  were  back  again  amply 
"becaase  they  had  mwlo  State  constitutions. 
How  do  we  know  it  ? What  proof  have  we?  I 
vant  an  answer. 

“Gentlemen  have  Wen  talking  here  from 
time  to  time  and  in  the  other  House  about  the 
^Teat  abuse  that  these  States  were  not  admitted 
to  representation  while  tlio  Government  was 
going  on  to  tax  them.  Sir,  the  arms  that  were 
runed  against  us  wore  never  laid  down  until 
list  April.  From  that  time  to  December  Con- 
gress was  not  in  session.  They  were  under  the 
control  of  the  military  power.  Wo  came  to- 
other on  the  first  Monday  of  December.  There 
bad  been  an  exhausting  war,  four  years  of 
deadly  struggle;  hundreds  of  thousands  slain, 
hundreds  of  millions  spent ; a war  more  savage, 
in  my  jndgment,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  we 
bad  to  encounter,  than  has  been  known  in  mod- 
em times ; in  which  the  most  savage  hate  was 
exhibited  against  every  thing  that  was  not  of 
the  Confederates,  which  was  distinguished,  re- 
markable, for  its  character,  so  distinct  from  all 
these  wars  that  have  marked  modem  periods. 

VoL.  VI. — 11 


Wo  came  together  in  December,  and  certain 
men  |>rescntc<l  themselves  claiming  to  be  admit- 
ted as  Senators  and  as  Representatives  upon 
tliese  floors.  Wo  bad  not  been  together  thirty 
days  before  gentlemen  contended  here  that  they 
were  entitled  to  admission  upon  an  equality 
with  ourselves  and  as  parts  of  the  governing 
power.  It  is  not  now  ninety  days  since  this 
Congress  met ; and  before  the  expiration  of 
ninety  days,  after  this  war  of  four  years  of  tlio 
clinructcr  that  existed  and  with  denunciations 
of  the  most  bitter  kind  from  all  that  people,  wo 
arc  told  that  wo  ore  i>erpetrating  the  most  gross 
injustice  because  they  are  not  already  hero  in 
these  seats  as  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress,  and  that  our  legislation  is  substan- 
tially go^  for  nothing  because  they  are  not 
here. 

“ It  is  a most  remarkable  fact  in  this  con- 
nection that  not  only  have  we  not  been  together 
ninety  days  when  we  are  called  upon  to  admit 
these  Senators  and  these  Representatives,  but 
wo  are  called  on  to  decide  that  the  condition 
of  tliat  peoi)Ie  is  such  as  to  render  it  safe,  when 
the  President  himself,  who  calls  upon  ns  to  do 
it,  has  not  withdrawn  his  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  hnbf04  corpus  throughout  tliat  territory,  but 
keeps  liis  army  in  that  territory,  and  wheu  all 
the  generals  and  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the 
generals  tell  us  that  it  is  unsafe  to  withdraw  it, 
that  they  cannot  be  loft  to  themselves,  and  that 
the  army  must  remain  and  they  be  kept  under 
military  law. 

“Mr.  President,  this  strikes  me  as  somewhat 
singular ; and  1 say  this  becanse  I want  the 
country  to  undershind  it.  Is  no  time  to  be  al- 
lowed ? Here,  it  is  said,  are  eight  million  peo- 
ple; hero  is  a territory  embracing  I do  not 
Know  how  many  million  square  miles;  here 
have  been  eleven  States  in  rebellion;  hero  has 
been  a war  of  four  years.  Congress  meets;  the 
question  is  to  bo  submitted  to  that  Congress; 
and  gentlemen  talk  liere  and  denonue©  iC  and 
the  President  himself  denounces  it,  and  the 
newspapers  denounco  it,  and  the  Democracy 
denounce  it ; all  raise  their  cry  a^imst  us  b^ 
cans©  within  ninety  days,  when  the  President 
himself,  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
does  not  choose  to  withdraw  the  army  from 
that  territory,  we  have  not  put  its  Repreaent- 
ntives  and  Senators  in  these  scats  to  govern  for 
themselves  and  to  govern  us.  I allude  to  this 
fact  simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing  liow 
utterly  false  are  tho  accusations  made  against 
Congress,  come  from  what  quarter  tliey  may, 
how  utterly  unreasonable  it  is  to  suppose  that 
a question  of  this  kind  is  to  bo  settled  in  such  a 
hurry. 

“Now,  sir,  I have  been  speaking  simply  of 
the  power  of  Congress ; but  it  is  a very  ditlerent 
question  when  yon  come  to  consider  what  it  is 
^st  to  do.  I assert  tho  power  in  its  fullest 
extent;  I assert  that  by  the  civil  war  they  lost 
all  the  rights  which  1 have  enumerated,  and  vo 
acquired  those  which  I have  specified.  I assert 
that  they  placed  themselves  in  a position  in 
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which  they  wore  not  connecte<l  with  this  Union 
os  States.  I assert  that  they  have  many  things 
to  do  in  order  to  regain  that  position.  I assort 
that  in  the  mean  time  we  have  a right  to  govern 
them,  govern  them  as  Christian  men  and  as 
statesmen,  bat  to  govern  them  because  they 
placed  themselves  in  a position  to  render  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  we  should  do  so;  and  I 
assert,  moreover,  that  they  cannot  come  back 
hero  to  occupy  these  scats  or  scats  in  the  other 
House  until  wc — ^no  matter  whether  it  is  dono 
by  joint  or  several  authority,  so  that  it  is  con- 
ferred by  Congress — be  satisfietl  ourselves  and 
decide  that  tliey  are  entitled  to  oecnpy  these 
seats  again ; and  tlmt  we  have  a right  to  take 
all  the  time  necessary  in  order  to  give  oiu^.selvea 
entire  satisfaction  on  that  subject,  and  they  have 
no  right  to  complain  that  in  the  mean  while  they 
are  taxed  without  being  represented,  because 
they  brought  it  upon  their  own  heads,  I say, 
moreover,  that  the  interests  and  safety  of  this 
country  require  that  wo  should  be  entirely  con- 
vinced of  what  is  duo  to  ourselves  and  our  con- 
stituents, and  to  the  safety  of  all,  before  wo 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  tlio  question  of 
credentials  and  aualifications.  Rut  having  said 
that,  it  is  another  question  about  what  wo 
should  du ; I have  been  talkiug  abont  the  right. 

“ I hold,  then,  sir,  that  it  is  best  for  all  that 
as  soon  os  possible,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  dono 
with  any  reasonable  show  of  safety  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  Government  of  this  country,  tltese 
States  should  be  established  in  their  original 

C ‘lions,  that  Senators  should  sit  lioro  in  this 
ich  and  Representatives  in  the  other,  and 
that  wo  should  proceed  as  best  we  may  to  govern 
the  whole  country,  a Government  with  tlie  as- 
sent of  all,  nil  being  represented.  Rot  what  I 
wish  to  enter  my  diKsent  to  is  the  doctrino  that 
w'6  cannot  and  ought  not  to  deliberate  on  the 
subject,  in  our  own  way,  in  our  own  time,  and 
that  while  we  are  doing  it  wo  should  bo  de- 
nounced and  the  committee  of  which  I am  a 
member  be  denounced  as  an  irrcspongible  tri- 
bunal, a central  power;  some  power  created  to 
take  legislation  out  of  its  proper  channels,  and 
that  the  mfyority  of  tho  Congress  should  bo 
held  up  to  the  country,  as  it  has  been  by  goutlo- 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  to  say  tlio 
least  of  it,  and  I think  also  inn)Ue<lly  by  my 
honorable  friend  from  Wisconsin  himself,  as 
perpetrating  inju.«tico  day  by  day  every  day 
that  passed  withoat  seeing  men  hack  in  tliese 
vacant  scats,  or  the  simple  question  of  their 
credentials  under  consideration ; that  this  was 
an  outrage  upon  States,  States  lately  at  war, 
States  which  up  to  this  day  have  never  sent  us 
their  constitutions  or  made  any  request  what- 
ever in  proper  form  to  be  admitted  or  readmit- 
ted to  their  original  condition.^^ 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  followed,  saying : “ If 
the  memiing  of  the  resolution  is  that,  as  a mat- 
ter of  convouienco  in  tho  discharge  of  our  duties, 
tho  Sonators  and  Representatives  ought  to  act 
in  concert  with  each  other  in  legislating  upon 
and  in  discussing  all  propositions  affecting  tho 


right  of  States  to  representation,  surely  it  is  a 
reasonable  proposition.  Wo  have  already  acted 
in  concert  at  the  beginning  of  this  session  by 
creating  a joint  committee  as  an  organ  of  both 
bodies  to  confer  with  each  other  and  to  com- 
municato  to  each  House  separately  their  delib- 
erations. We  have  often  before  rccogni2e<i  the 
propriety  of  acting  through  joint  committees  on 
questions  of  great  importance,  when  the  con- 
currence of  both  Houses  is  needed,  and  when  a 
free  conforcnco  will  probably  tend  to  prodneo 
an  agreement.  Therefore,  if  this  is  the  purpose 
of  tills  resolution,  it  is  a very  simple  and  plain 
one,  and  obviously  defensible. 

‘‘  Rut,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution  goes  fur- 
ther. It  assort**,  and  it  was  intended  to  assert, 
that  with  Congress,  and  with  Congress  alone, 
rests  tho  duty  of  detining  when  a State  once 
declared  to  be  in  insurrection  shall  bo  admitted 
to  representation,  in  tills  and  the  other  House 
of  Congress.  ThU  is  a proposition  of  consti- 
tutional law ; and  on  this  point  I am  glad  to  say 
that  there  iias  been  no  diffcronce  of  opinion 
among  us  until  this  so.ssion  of  Congress,  Tl)is 
question  has  been  three  times  decided  in  the 
ii^nate.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  unanimous 
report  of  our  Judiciary  Committee.  It  has  not 
been  controverted  in  this  body  until  within  a 
very  few  days,  or  until  daring  the  present  ses- 
sion of  CoDgrc.ss.  At  the  last  session  a unani- 
mous rciiort  wasmatle  from  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  the  f^enate,  in  which  this  doctrino  is,  in  my 
judgment,  more  clearly  and  distinctly  expressed 
than  in  the  resolution  now  before  us.  I can- 
not 800  why  any  one  who  gave  his  deliberate 
judgment  to  that  proposition  can  oppose  this. 
Ttio  honorable  Senator  from  Mmne  read  a por- 
tion of  this  report  on  Friday,  but  it  will  bear 
reiiotition,  and  I will  now  read  it : 

The  persons  in  possession  of  the  local  authondrs 
in  Louisiana  haring  rebelled  against  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  and  her  inhabitants  haring  been 
declared  to  be  in  a state  of  insnrrection  in  pursoance 
of  a law  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  your 
comniittco  deem  it  improper  for  this  body  to  admit 
to  scats  Senators  from  Louisiana,  till  by  some  joint 
action  of  both  Uonses  there  shall  be  some  recogoition 
of  an  existing  State  government  acting  in  harmony 
with  the  Oovemmout  of  tho  United  States  and  recog- 
nizing its  authority. 

“If  this  is  law,  how  can  any  Senator  vote 
against  the  pending  proposition,  unless  it  is  for 
reasons  not  involving  tho  merits  of  tliat  propo- 
sition ? 

“It  will  be  remembered  that  a bill  came  to 
the  Senate,  passed  by  tlie  House  of  Represent- 
atives guaranteeing  to  tho  seceded  States  a re- 
publican form  of  government,  commonly  known 
as  the  Wade  and  Davis  bill.  It  was  antagonized 
here  by  various  propositions,  and  among  the 
rest  by  a proposition  offered  by  tho  honorable 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Brown).  That  bill 
coutalnod  many  sections  intended  to  provide  a 
mode  by  which  these  eleven  States  might,  when 
the  rebellion  was  suppressed  within  their  limits, 
be  restored  to  tlieir  old  places  in  the  Union. 
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Tlw  proposition  offered  by  Mr.  Brown,  as  a 
rabstitnte  for  the  bill,  I will  now  read  ; and  I 
inrite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  distinct 
a.<wertion  of  the  very  doctrkio  that  is  proclaimed 
ia  this  resoladon : 

That  when  the  inhabitants  of  any  State  have  been 
daeUred  in  a state  of  insurrection  gainst  the  United 
States  br  nroclamation  of  the  President,  by  force  and 
rirtae  of  toe  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,'* approved  July  13,  1661,  they  shall  be,  and 
are  hereby  declared  to  be,  incapable  of  casting  any 
vole  for  electors  of  President  or  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  electing  Senators  or  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  until  suid  insurrection  in 
said  State  is  suppressed  or  abandoned,  and  said  in- 
habitants have  returned  to  their  obedience  to  the 
Govemment  of  the  United  States. 

“Then  mark  tliese  words: 
anr  until  sneh  return  to  obedience  shall  be  declared 
by  proclamation  of  the  President,  issued  by  virtue  of 
SB  set  of  Congress,  hereafter  to  be  pass^,  author- 
iting  the  same.  * 

“This  proposition  was  introdneed  in  antago- 
nism to  tlie  proposition  then  before  the  Senate, 
as  a substitnte  for  it,  to  cover  the  whole  ground, 
and  I am  told  was  framed  by  onr  fcIlow-Sen- 
atewnow  dead,  Judge  CoUamer.  After  debate 
it  was  adopted  as  a snbstitnte,  by  the  close  voto 
of  17  yeas  to  16  nays.  Among  the  yeas  were 
every  Democratic  member  of  this  Senate  and 
some  of  the  Republicans.  All  the  nays  were 
CnioD  Senators,  friends  of  the  original  bill,  in- 
rfading  many  classetl  as  radicals.  I give  the 
vote  in  full : 

Tiu— Messrs.  Brown,  Corlilo,  Cowan,  Davis, 
Doolittle,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendrick^  Johnson, 
Line  of  Indiana,  McDougalL,  Powell,  Richardson, 
Biddle.  Ssnlsbury,  Trumbull,  and  Van  Winkle — IT. 

h*AT»— Messrs.  Chandler.  Clark.  Conness,  Hale, 
naxisD,  Lsne  of  Kansas,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Pomeroy, 
Ramjev  Sherman,  Sprague,  sumner,  Wade,  Wilkin- 
son, snd  Wilson— 16. 

“ It  may  be  said  that  these  gentlemen  voted 
for  this  proposition  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
a more  offensive  one : and  if  the  vote  rcstou 
here  that  would  bo  a reasonable  explanation. 
Bat  in  order  to  point  the  siguiticance  of  this 
vote,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois,  tJie 
chaimiun  of  tho  Judiciary  Committee  (Mr. 
TrumbuUi,  callod  attention  to  the  importance 
(fftbe  qaestion,  and  said  he  wanted  a detinite 
vote  n|K>u  Uiis  proposition  by  itself.  Ho  stated 
its  imjK>rtance,  llie  ellect  of  Uie  principle  in- 
volved, an<l  asked  for  tho  yeas  and  nava  on  the 
pai^age  of  the  bill  as  amended,  in  order,  as  he 
to  ascertain  the  judgment  of  tho  Senate 
njKin  tliii  distinct  proposition.  Tho  bill  then 
contained  nothing  bnt  what  I have  read  to  you, 
and  the  vote  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
stood  as  follows: 

VcAS— Meum.  Brown,  Chandler,  Couness.  Doo- 
lUtle,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Harris,  Hendersou.  Johnson, 
Lsne  of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  McDougall,  Morgan, 
Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Riddle,  Sherman,  Sprague,  iMim- 
BCT,  Ten  Bvrk.  Tmmbull,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Wil- 
kisson,  ana  Wilson— 26. 

Messrs.  Dsvis,  Powell,  and  Ssulsbury — 3. 

“ So  that  by  this  deliberate  vote,  after  de- 


bate, after  tho  attention  of  the  Senate  ha^l  been 
called  to  tho  importance  of  the  proposition  by 
the  judicial  organ  of  this  body,  at  a time  when 
there  was  no  excitement  and  no  party  feeling 
hero  on  this  proposition,  tho  doctrine  wo  ore 
disenssing  was  asserted  by  an  almost  nnanimons 
voto  of  the  Senate.  It  seems  to  me  that  with 
tliis  declaration  of  the  opinion  of  the  Senate 
before  ns,  made  when  it  was  not  influenced  by 
party  feeling  or  party  excitement,  wo  onght  not 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  tho  pending  reso- 
lution, not  near  so  strong  in  its  tenor  or  lan- 
gnago.  It  ought  not  to  resisted  by  any  one 
who  thus  coramittetl  the  Senate  to  that  propo- 
sition against  a measure  tliat  would  have  or- 
ganized a eystein  to  reconstruct  the  seceding 
States. 

“ But,  Mr.  President,  I need  not  depend  upon 
the  vote  of  the  Senate  or  upon  the  authorities, 
because  I think,  if  you  test  this  proposition  by 
the  simplest  principles  of  constitntional  law, 
there  can  oppear  no  donbt  that  Congress  has 
the  solo  and  exclnsive  power  over  this  subject 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  no  le^.<4lativo 
power  except  as  a part  of  tho  law-making  pow- 
er. lie  is  an  executive  officer,  with  no  legis- 
lative power  except  that  which  ho  exercises  in 
connection  with  us.  Tho  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  confers  upon  Congress  not  only 
tho  power  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  ap- 
propriate money  therefor,  and  to  provide  and 
maintain  a navy,  but — 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

“ And  among  the  residnary  powers  conferred 
upon  Congress  is  that  important  one — 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  tho  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Consti- 
tution in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  deportment  or  officer  thereof. 

“ Tlierefore,  inhere  a power  is  conferred 
upon  the  President,  and  tne  legislative  power 
is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  that  power  into 
effect.  Congress  alone  possesses  the  power  to 
arm  the  Executive  with  the  necessary  author- 
ity to  execute  the  laws.  Upon  Congress  alone 
rests  all  tho  residuary  powers;  and  therefore  it 
is  that  tho  power  of  Congress  follows  our  flag 
wherever  it  floats.  Our  flag  may  go  round  tho 
world,  to  South  America,  to  Italy,  to  China; 
it  may  go  into  any  foreign  country  us  it  did  in 
Mexico;  it  may  go  into  the  Southern  States 
subduing  a rebellion,  and  wherever  it  goes  the 
legislative  power  of  Congress  goes  witli  it.  It 
regulates  and  governs  the  army,  and  tho  Presi- 
dent has  nothing  to  do  but  to  execute  the  will 
of  Congress  and  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United 
States, 

“ It  seems,  therefore,  testing  it  by  reason,  that 
this  power  must  rest  in  Congress.  The  doc- 
trine is  very  strongly  stated  by  Story,  in  bis 
CommcntariCvS  on  the  Constitution,  in  very 
much  tho  language  I have  used ; and  he  says, 
in  speaking  of  tho  powers  of  Congress,  that 
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the  jurisdiction  and  power  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  follow  our  flajr  or  onr 
army  into  a foreign  country,  and  Congress 
may  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  a 
foreign  country  ns  well  as  in  our  own,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  President  to  execute  them.  It 
is  trne  that,  in  the  absence  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  Congress,  the  President 
may  inaKO  such  regulations  as  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  government  of  the  anny 
wherever  it  is,  but  it  is  only  as  a part  of  his 
duty  to  execute  the  general  laws.  If  Congress 
chooses  to  step  in  and  prescribe  the  mode  and 
manner  in  which  these  powers  shall  be  exer- 
cised, he  is  bound  by  his  oath  to  observe  such 
rules  and  regulations.  I conclude,  therefore, 
that  as  Congress  has  declared  eleven  States  to 
be  in  a state  of  insurrection,  as  it  is  necessary 
now  to  pass  some  plan  or  law  by  which  these 
States  may  bo  restore<l  to  their  old  ]»lace  in 
the  Union,  Congress  has  the  undoubtwl  legis- 
lative power  to  prescribe  the  terms,  conditions, 
and  tests  by  which  their  loyalty  and  obedience 
to  the  law  may  be  ailjudged, 

Mr.  President — and  I say  it  with 
great  deforenco  to  the  committee  who  roportesl 
it — I do  not  l)eliovo  the  bare  assertion  of  this 
power  tends  to  promote  the  object  stated  by 
the  resolution  itself.  The  object  of  this  reso- 
lution is  stated  to  be  to  close  agitation  upon  a 
question  which  seems  likely  to  disturb  the  ac- 
tion of  the  (Tovernment,  as  well  as  to  ouiot  the 
imcertainty  w’hich  is  agitating  the  minus  of  the 
people  of  the  eleven  States  which  have  been 
deeJarod  to  bo  in  a state  of  insiurection.  If 
this  resolution  would  tend  to  promote  these 
great  objects,  I would  vote  for  it  much  more 
cheerfully  tlian  I will ; bnt  I regard  it  as  a 
more  straw  in  a storm,  thrown  in  at  an  inop- 
portune moment ; the  mere  assertion  of  a naked 
right  which  has  never  yet  been  disputed,  and 
never  can  1)0  successfully;  a tuere  assertion  of 
a right  that  wc  have  over  and  over  again  as- 
serte<l.  The  only  doubt  I ever  had  about  the 
resolution  was  the  wisdom  of  introducing  it 
and  passing  it  under  the  previous  question  in 
one  Uouso  at  a moment  w'hcu  there  was  vinduo 
or  unusual  excitement  in  the  public  mind.  My 
idea  is  that  the  tnie  way  to  assert  this  power  is 
to  exercise  it,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary 
for  Congress  to  exercise  that  power  in  order  to 
moot  all  those  complicated  difficulties.  This 
resolution  docs  not  provide  for  the  contin- 
gencies that  have  hapfUned.  Let  me  state  the 
case.  Suppose  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
cannot  agree  upon  a plan  of  reconstniction,  as 
it  is  very  obvious  wo  shall  have  difficulty  in 
doing.  Opposition  here  is  already  developed 
to  the  constitutional  amendment  os  part  of  the 
plan  agreed  upon,  in  quarters  at  least  to  me  un- 
expected, and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we 
can  agree  by  the  requisite  mf\jority  upon  this 
leading  idea  of  a change  of  tlic  Constitution. 
Suppose  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  cauuot 
agree  with  each  other,  what  then  ? Must  these 


eleven  States  stand  in  their  present  isolatod 
condition  beyond  the  pale  of  c^^il  law  until 
the  two  Houses  can  agree  upon  some  propo- 
sition ? 

“Mr.  President,  in  ray  judgment  the  real 
difficulty  in  this  whole  matter  has  been  thecn* 
fortunate  failure  of  the  executive  and  IcgU- 
lativo  branches  of  the  Government  to  apw 
upon  a plan  of  reconstruction.  If  at  the  last 
session  wo  liad  provided  a law,  reasonable  in 
itself^  proper  in  its  provisions,  by  which  tliese 
States  might  have  been  guided  in  their  elforts 
to  come  back  into  the  Union,  that  w'ould  hare 
been  an  end  of  this  controversy ; but  unfortu- 
nately (and  I am  not  here  either  to  arruigu  the 
living  or  the  dead)  there  was  a failure  to  agree. 
Earlier  in  this  war,  daring  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress,  a gentleman  now  in  his  grave,  and 
whose  eulogy  was  so  fitly  pronounced  the  other 
day  in  the  House  Representatives  by  his  col- 
league here,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  prepared  a 
bill  to  meet  this  oxigencr.  He  was  not  then  a 
member  of  Congress.  Ho  brought  that  bill  to 
mo.  It  was  a bill  to  gmu’antee  to  each  State  a 
republican  form  of  government.  The  provisioQi 
of  the  bill  pointed  out  a plan  by  which  these 
States,  then  declared  by  Congress  to  be  in  a 
state  of  insurroctioD,  might,  when  that  insur- 
rection was  subdued  or  abandoned,  come  back 
freely  and  voluntarily  into  the  Union.  It  pro- 
vided for  representation ; it  provided  for  the 
election  of  a convention  and  a Legislature,  and 
the  election  of  Senators  and  members  of  Con* 
gress.  It  was  a complete  guaranty  to  the  peo- 
)>le  within  the  States  upon  certain  conditions 
to  come  back  into  the  Union.  Tl»e  provi«ions 
and  tests  by  which  to  judge  when  the  state  of 
insurrection  had  ceased  and  dotennined  were 
prcscribetl.  I introduced  that  bill  hero  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Davis.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  was  not  acted  upon 
by  them.  I suppose  they  thought  it  premature. 
Afterword  Mr.  Davis  came  into  the  Thirtj- 
eightli  Congress  as  u member  of  the  House  of 
Represontativea.  Among  the  first  acts  per- 
formed by  him  after  taking  liis  sc^at  was  the 
introduction  of  this  same  bill,  framed  by  him 
and  introduced  by  mo  into  the  Senate,  in  the 
lIoiLso  of  Representatives.  It  was  intn>duced 
by  him  on  the  15th  December,  18C3.  It  WM 
debated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
passed  by  a very  decided  vote,  and  it  was  sent 
to  the  Senate.  It  was  reported  to  the  Senala 
favorably ; but  in  place  of  it  was  snbstiiuted 
the  proposition  I have  already  road,  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  ilis«5uri,  which  was  adopted 
in  the  Senate.  It  was  sent  back  to  tlie  House; 
a committee  of  conference  was  appointed,  and 
the  result  was  the  reporting  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  what  was  called  the  Wade  and 
Davis  bill.  That  bill  was  debated  and  finally 
passed  upon  tlio  report  of  tlic  Committee  of 
Conference.  It  went  to  the  President ; he  did 
not  approve  it 

“ Ho  then  goes  on  and  gives  his  reasons  for 
not  approving  this  plan ; nor  does  he  entirely 
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diupproTe  of  it,  but  ho  said  it  was  one  of  nu- 
meroos  plans  which  might  bo  adopted/’ 

Mr.  Somner.  of  HassachnsetU,  said : Will 

the  Senator  allow  mo  to  interrupt  him  there? 
I will  state  that  it  so  happened  that  I had  an 
imerriew  with  the  late  President  Lincoln  im- 
OKdiatdj  after  the  publication  of  that  paper, 
and  it  was  the  subject  of  very  minute  and  pro- 
tracted conrersation,  in  tbo  courso  of  which, 
after  discussing  it  in  detail,  ho  expressed  to  me 
his  regret  that  he  had  not  accept<Al  the  bill.” 
Mr.  Sherman  continued:  *‘Mr.  President,  I 
think  every  patriotic  citizen  of  the  United 
States  will  express  his  regret,  not  so  much 
that  the  President  did  not  approve  that  bill, 
becaoso  I will  not  condemn  the  President  for 
dedming  to  sign  it,  but  that  Congress  in  con- 
nection with  the  President  did  not  agree  upon 
some  fdan  of  reconstruction  by  which  these 
States  mt^ht  have  been  guided,  so  that  when 
the  rebellion  was  put  down  they  might  see  in 
form  of  law  some  guide  to  lead  them  in  the 
dilficalt  road  to  restoration.  Who  does  not 
DOW  gee  that  any  law  upon  the  subject  would 
hare  been  better  than  the  absence  of  all  law  ? 

“Now,  I will  ask  Senators  this  plain  quos- 
ti^  whether  wo  have  a right  now,  having 
fuled  to  do  our  constitutional  duty,  to  arraign 
Andrew  Johnson  for  following  out  a plan  which 
in  bis  judgment  ho  deemed  the  best,  and  espe- 
ciaDT  when  that  plan  was  the  plan  adopted  by 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  which  at  least  had  the  ai>- 
^rent  ratification  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  election  of  Lincoln  and  Johnson. 

“ After  this  effort  made  by  Congress  to  pro- 
ride  a plan  of  reconstruction,  there  was  no 
eflbrt  made  subsequently,  no  bill  was  intro- 
duced on  the  snbjcct  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, no  further  effort  was  made  to  harmonize 
the  conflicting  views  of  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. One  whole  session  intervened  after  this 
veto,  as  I may  call  it,  of  President  IJncolu,  and 
no  effort  was  made  by  Congress  to  reconcile 
this  conflict  of  views;  and  when  President 
Johnson  came  suddenly,  by  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sasin,  into  the  presidenti/d  chair,  what  did  he 
have  before  him  to  guide  his  stops  ? The  forces 
of  the  rebellion  had  been  subdued ; all  physi- 
cal resistance  was  soon  after  subdued;  the  ar- 
mies of  Leo  and  Johnston  and  all  the  other 
anaies  of  the  rebels  had  been  overwhelmed, 
and  the  South  lay  at  our  power.  Who  donbta, 
then,  that  if  there  had  been  a law  upon  the 
statute-book  by  which  the  people  of  the  South- 
ern States  could  have  been  gnided  in  their 
effort  to  come  back  into  the  Union,  they  would 
have  cheerfully  followed  it,  although  the  con- 
diduns  had  been  bard  ? 

In  the  absence  of  law,  I ask  you  whether 
President  Lincoln  and  President  Jolinson  did 
not  do  substantially  right  when  they  adopted  a 
plan  of  their  own  and  endeavored  to  carry  it 
mU)  execution  ? Although  we  may  now  find 
feult  with  the  terms  and  conditions  that  were 
impoied  by  them  upon  the  Sonthem  States,  yet 
we  must  remember  that  the  source  of  all  power 


in  this  country,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  election  of  these  tw'o  men  substantially 
sanctioned  the  plan  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Why,  sir, 
at  the  very  time  that  Andrew  Johnson  was 
nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency  he  was  in 
Tennessee  as  military  governor,  executing  the 
very  plan  tliat  he  subsequetitly  attempted  to 
carry  out,  and  ho  was  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  when  ho  vras  in  the  prac- 
tical execution  of  that  plan. 

“What  was  the  condition  of  these  States? 
I shall  not  waste  much  time  upon  this  point, 
iMJcausc  more  theoretical  ideas  never  appear  to 
me  to  have  much  force  when  we  arc  lemslating 
on  practical  matters.  They  have  been  declared 
to  be  States  in  insurrection,  but  States  still. 
The  very  resolution  we  have  before  us  repeats 
three  times  that  they  are  States  now.  They 
arc  referred  to  as  States  not  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation. They  ore  stated  to  be — 

Tho  eleven  States  which  have  been  declared  to  be 
in  insurrection. 

“ And  again : 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall  be  admitted 
into  either  branch  of  Congress  ftom  any  of  said 
States  until  Congress  shall  have  declared  such  State 
entitled  to  such  representation. 

“ I could  show  very  many  acta  of  Congress 
in  which  they  are  referred  to  as  States,  but 
States  in  insurrection.  And  there  is  no  difler- 
ence  between  Congress  and  the  President  as  to 
the  present  condition  of  these  States.  Tlie 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  in  all  its 
departments  now  treats  them  a.s  States  in  re- 
bellion or  in  insurrection.  Tennessee  is  the 
only  one  of  these  States  that  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  to  be  out  of  insurrec- 
tion. Ho  is  now'  exercising  power  in  all  these 
States  ns  States  in  insurrection,  lie  is  suspend- 
ing newspapers,  exercising  arbitrary  power,  sus- 
pending tho  writ  of  JuUteas  corpus^  treating  them 
yet  as  States  in  insurrection ; and  in  this  view, 
as  I have  stated.  Congress  conciirs. 

“Now,  what  is  the  l(^al  result  of  a State 
being  in  insurrection?  It  was  suflScicntly  de- 
clared in  the  proposition  I have  already  read, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  They 
have  no  right  while  they  are  in  insurrection  to 
elect  electors  to  the  electoral  college ; they 
have  no  right  to  elect  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives. In  otlier  words,  tljey  lose  all  those 
powers,  rights,  ami  privileges  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Having  taken  up  arms  against  the  United  States, 
they  by  that  act  lose  their  constitutional  pow- 
ers within  the  Uuite<l  Stales  to  govern  and  con- 
trol our  councils.  They  cannot  engage  in  tlie 
election  of  a President,  or  in  tho  election  of 
Senators  or  memlKjrs  of  Congress;  but  they 
are  still  States,  and  have  been  so  regarded  by 
every  brancli  and  every  department  of  this 
Government,  Tliey  are  States  in  insurrection, 
whose  rights  under  the  Constitution  are  sus- 
pended until  they  cease  to  bo  in  insurrection. 
When  that  period  arrives  is  a question,  in  my 
judgment,  which  must  be  dotormiued  by  Con- 
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(rrcss,  and  not  by  the  President,  for  the  reason 
I have  already  stated  ; but  it  is  clear  that  the 
first  duty  of  Congress,  under  these  circum- 
stances, is  to  provide  a mode  and  manner  by 
which  the  condition  of  the  States  may  be 
tested,  and  they  may  come  back,  one  by  one, 
each  upon  its  own  merits,  upon  complying 
with  such  conditions  as  the  public  safety  de- 
mands. 

“ I propose  uow  to  recall,  very  briefly,  tbo 
stops  o<lopted  by  PrcHident  Johnson  in  his  plan 
of  reconstruction.  I do  tills  for  the  purpose 
of  prcfienting  to  the  Senate,  in  a condensed 
view',  the  precise  plan  of  reconstruction  adopted 
by  him,  so  that  wo  may  seo  at  a single  glanco 
the  present  condition  of  these  eleven  States. 
When  Mr.  Johnson  came  into  power  he  found 
the  rebellion  substantially  subdued.  What  did 
he  do  ? His  first  act  was  to  retain  in  his  con- 
fidence and  in  his  councils  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and,  so  far  as  w o 
know,  every  measure  adoptetl  by  Andrew  John- 
son has  liad  the  ujipi^oval  ami  sanction  of  that 
Cabinet.  If  there  is  any  doubt  ujKin  any  ineas- 
uro  it  is  njKrn  the  recent  veto  message;  but  up 
to  and  including  that  message,  so  far  as  wo 
know — and  in  matters  of  this  kind  we  cannot 
rely  upon  street  rumors— Andrew  Johnson’s 
plan  has  met  the  approval  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  lie  has  executed  every  law 
passed  by  Congress  upon  every  subject  what- 
ever, and  especially  has  he  executed  the  Freed- 
men’s  Bureau  bill.  Ho  placed  at  the  head  of 
that  bureau  (Jeucral  Howard,  one  of  the  most 
fit  and  worthy  men  in  the  United  States,  to 
conduct  the  delicate  aflairs  of  that  bureau,  and 
General  Howard  has  never  asked  him  for  any 
single  act  of  authority,  any  single  power,  that 
was  not  freely  grant<^  by  President  Johnson, 
llie  Freedmen’g  Bureau  is  also  under  the  con- 
trol of  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  Every  act  jiossed 
by  Congress  in  any  way  bearing  on  this  rebel- 
lion the  President  has  fmrly  and  promptly  ex- 
ecute<l.  If  there  is  any  that  he  has  failed  to 
execute  I should  thank  any  Senator  to  name  it 
to  me,  for  I do  not  now  recall  it.  Not  only 
that,  but  lio  adopted  the  policy  of  Pre.sidcnt 
Lincoln  in  h^c  verha^  as  I shall  sbow  hereafter 
in  examining  his  proclamations,  aud  he  extend- 
ed and  made  more  severe,  as  you  may  say,  the 
olicy  adopted  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  Not  only  that, 
nt  in  carryiiig  out  hU  plan.s  of  reconstruction, 
he  adopted  nil  the  main  features  of  the  only  bill 

fassed  by  Congress — tlio  Wade  and  Davis  bill. 

have  the  bill  before  me,  but  I have  not  time 
to  go  into  its  details.  My  colleague,  who  re- 
racinbcrs  the  features  of  that  bill,  will  know 
that  the  general  plan  adopted  by  President 
Johnson  is  the  only  plan  that  was  ever  adopted 
by  Congress.  I>ct  us  look  into  President  John- 
son’s plan  A little  more  and  see  what  it  was. 
His  first  proclamation  was  in  reference  to  Vir- 
ginia. In  this  proclamation,  dated  Executive 
Chamber,  May  9,  1865,  he  provided : 

First,  That  all  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  politi- 
cal, military,  and  ciril  organizations  which  have  been 


in  a state  of  insurrection  and  rebellion  within  the 
State  of  Virginia  against  the  authoritr  and  taws  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  which  Je&*eraon  Daria, 
John  Letcher,  and  William  Smith  were  late  there- 
spectiro  chiefs,  arc  declared  null  and  void. 

“ With  a single  stroke  be  swept  away  the  whole 
sunerstnieturo  of  tlie  rebellion.  Then  he  pro- 
viaes  for  the  execution  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
national  Government  within  ^)ie  rebel  territory, 
extending  there  our  tax  laws.  Perhaps  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ought  to  have  thought  a little 
about  those  proclamations  when  bo  disputed 
the  power  of  Congress  to  tax  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States.  He  was  tbo  first  to  extend 
over  those  States  the  tax  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  appoint  assessors  and  collectors  of 
internal  revenue  and  collectors  of  customs  in 
the  various  ports.  Then  he  provides : 

Ninth,  That  to  carry  into  cflect  the  guaranty  of  tho 
Federal  Constitution  of  a republican  mrm  of  gorem- 
ment  and  afford  the  advantage  and  security  of  domestic 
laws,  as  well  as  to  complete  (he  rcdstablishment  of 
the  authority  of  (be  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  full  and  complete  restoration  of  peace  within  the 
limits  aforesaid,  Francis  II.  I^erp«)nt,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  will  be  aided  by  the  Federal 
Oovomment,  so  fur  as  may  bo  necessary,  in  the  law- 
ful measures  which  he  may  take  fur  the  extension 
and  admiuistratioD  of  the  State  government  through- 
out the  geographical  limits  of  said  Slate. 

“ That  was  tho  first  element  of  his  pUn  of  re- 
construction. Tlic  next  was*  tlie  amnesty  proc- 
lamation, issued  on  tho  29th  of  May  following. 
In  this  proclamation  ho  recites  the  previous 
proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  and  then 
goes  on: 

To  tho  end,  therefore,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Government  nf  tho  Uuitod  States  may  be  restored, 
and  that  peace,  order,  and  freedom  may  be  estab- 
lished, I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  jiroclaim  and  declare  that  I berebv  grant 
to  all  persons  who  have  directly  or  indirectly  par- 
ticipated in  the  existing  rebellion,  except  as  herein- 
after cxccptcd,  amnesty  and  pardon,  with  restoration 
of  all  rights  of  property,  except  as  to  slores,  and  ex- 
cept in  cases  wnere  legal  proceedings,  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  providing  for  the  confiscation 
of  property  of  persons  engaged  in  rebellion,  have 
been  instituted,  Ac. 

“ And  then  in  tho  oath  of  amnesty  he  pro- 
vides that  any  person  claiming  the  benefit  of 
the  amnesty  should  swear  that  lie  will  * abide 
by  and  faithfully  support  all  laws  and  prt»ela- 
matious  which  have  been  made  during  tlie 
existing  rebellion  with  reference  to  tho  eman- 
cipation of  slaves.’  Then  he  goes  on  and  ex- 
cepts from  the  oi>eration  of  this  amnesty 
fourteen  classes  of  persons,  more  than  quad- 
rupling tho  exceptions  of  tho  previous  procla- 
mation of  Mr.  Lincoln;  so  that  if  there  w’as  any 
departure  iu  this  connection  from  the  policy 
adopted  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  was  a departure 
against  the  rebels,  and  especially  against  those 
wealthy  rebels  who  gave  life  and  soul  and 
power  to  the  rebellion. 

“Tlieso  were  the  agencies  and  organs  under 
wliich  tho  plan  of  reconstruction  wa.s  to  g»)  on. 
Now  I ask  you,  what  conditions  were  imposed 
on  those  people?  First,  tho  atloption  of  the 
constitutional  amendment.  He  was  not  will- 
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ing  to  leare  the  matter  to  their  amnesty  oath 
or  to  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln, 
Int  ho  demanded  of  them  the  incorporation  in 
their  State  constitutions  of  a prohibition  of 
darery,  and  the  adoption  by  tlieir  Legislatures 
of  the  constitutional  amendment,  so  os  to  secure 
beyond  peradventure  the  abolition  of  slavery 
forever  and  ever  throughout  the  United  States. 
ThU  he  require^  in  every  order  issued  to  the 
South,  and  demanded  it  as  a first  ami  prolim- 
ioAiy  condition  to  any  efiurt  toward  recon- 
ptmethm.  Next,  he  demanded  a repudiation 
ot  the  rebel  debt,  and  a guaranty  put  into  the 
constitutions  of  the  respective  States  that  they 
never  would,  under  any  circumstances,  pay  any 
portion  of  tho  rebel  debt.  Next,  he  secured 
the  enforcement  of  the  test  oath,  so  that  every 
officer  in  the  Southern  States,  under  tho  act  of 
Congress,  was  compelled  to  take  that  oath ; or 
if  he  could  not  find  officers  there  to  do  it,  he 
sent  officers  from  the  Northern  States  to  do  it, 
Po  that  this  law,  the  most  objectionable  of  any 
to  the  Southern  peoide,  was  enforced  in  all  in- 
pttnees  at  the  South.  It  is  true  he  appointed 
poine  provbiomil  governors  who  could  not  take 
the  test  oath ; but  wliy  ? Ilecaoso  it  was  held 
that  these  proNnsional  governors  were  not 
officers  under  tho  law.  They  were  not  officers 
whose  commission  was  provided  for  by  law ; 
tliey  were  simply  executive  agents  for  tlie  time 
being  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  of  recon- 
Ptruedon ; and  he  felt  that  if  he  could  use  any 
of  these  |)eople  in  the  Southern  States  fur  the 
purpose  of  performing  this  temporary  duty,  ho 
nod  a right  to  do  it.  It  was  not  ])roliibited  by 
any  law.  The  test  oath  only  applicnl  to  officers 
<rfthc  United  States  w ho  were  provided  for  by 
law. 

“Next  he  cnf»)rced  in  every  case  full  and 
ample  protection  to  the  freednien  of  tho  South- 
era  States,  As  I said  before,  no  case  was  ever 
brought  to  his  knowledge,  so  far  as  I cun  gather, 
in  which  he  did  not  do  full  and  substantial  jus- 
tice. 

“ Now,  wliat  nre  tho  objections  to  this  policy  ? 
The  first  objection,  that  I liave  beard  made 
most  coniinonly',  and  wliich  I have  made  my- 
«1C  is,  that  the  President  was  t<x)  liberal  in 
exercisingtho  pardoning  power.  But  when  we 
remember  tho  fact  that  there  were  more  than 
five  times  as  many  included  in  his  exceptions  as 
Were  included  in  tlie  exceptions  to  tlie  procla- 
mation of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  that  tho  number 
ofpiudous  in  comparison  with  tho  whole  num- 
ber of  {>ursons  excepted  is  substantially  insig- 
nificant, and  that  we  cannot  know  all  tlie  cir- 
cumstances which  surrounded  every  particular 
of  parilon,  it  is  hardly  fair  for  us  to  arraign 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  We  can 
limit  his  power  to  pardon  in  the.se  cases.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  no  power 
to  pardon  niider  tho  Gomstitution  of  thoUnited 
States  in  cases  like  this.  That  power  is  derived 
from  tho  amnesty  law  wbicli  we  passed  at  an 
wly  pvrioil  of  the  war.  Tlie  constitutional 
power  to  pardon  given  to  him  by  that  instru- 


ment extends  only  to  cases  where  there  had 
been  a legal  accu.sation  by  indictment  or  affi- 
davit, or  to  cases  where  a man  had  been  tried 
and  convicted  of  a crime.  Tliat  is  the  kind  of 
pardon  contemplated  by  tho  Constitution,  but 
the  authority  which  wc  gave  liim  by  law  to 
extend  pardon  and  amnesty  to  tho  rebels  is  as 
broad  ns  the  insurrection  itself.  We  conferred 
upon  tho  President  of  the  United  States  the 
unlimited  power  of  amnesty,  and  be  h.as  ex- 
ercised that  power  only  to  a very  moderate 
degree. 

“ But  the  principal  objection  that  has  been 
made  to  his  policy  is  that  he  did  not  extend  his 
invitation  to  all  the  loyal  men  of  tlio  Southern 
States,  including  the  colored  as  well  as  the 
wliito  people.  If  I were  now  required  to  state 
the  leading  objection  made  to  tlie  policy  of  the 
President  in  this  particular,  T should  use  the 
language  of  an  eminent  statesman,  and  say  that 
wlien  tlio  President  found  before  him  an  open 
field,  witli  no  law  of  Congress  to  impede  him, 
with  the  power  to  dictate  a policy  in  tho  South, 
to  impose  conditions  on  it,  he  ought  to  have 
addressc<i  his  proclamation  to  every  loyal  man 
above  the  age  of  twenty-ono  years.  That  would 
be  the  plan  of  tho  Senator  from  Mas.s.icbusetts.” 

Mr.  Sumner : “ Every  loyal  man  ? ” 

Mr.  Sherman:  “I  mean  every  loyal  man  of 
sound  mind.  Now,  let  us  look  at  that  question. 
In  every  one  of  the  eleven  seceded  States, 
before  the  rebellion,  tho  negro  was  excluded 
from  the  right  of  voting  by  their  laws.  It  is 
true  tho  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  say 
these  are  all  swe]»t  away.  Admit  that,  but  in 
a majority  of  tho  Northern  States  to  this  hour 
there  is  a denial  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  tho 
coloretl  population.  In  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York  that  right  i.s  limited,  and  those 
throe  States  contain  one-third  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  In  a largo  mryority  of  the 
State.s,  including  the  most  populous,  negro  suf- 
frage is  prohibited.  And  yet  yon  ask  President 
Johnson,  by  a simple  mandatory  proclamation 
or  military  order,  to  confer  tho  franchi.se  on  a 
class  of  people  who  arc  not  only  prohibited  from 
voting  in  tho  eleven  Southern  States,  but  in  a 
mi^iority  of  the  Northern  States,  and,  indeed,  I 
think  in  all  tho  States  except  six. 

“ Further,  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  tlie  pre- 
judice of  the  army  of  tho  United  State.s,  who 
were  called  upon  to  enforce  this  proclamation 
within  these  States,  was  ngniust  negro  suf- 
frage. AVhether  that  prejudice  is  wise  or  un- 
wise, blimle<l  or  aided  by  tho  light  of  reason,  I 
shall  not  say.  1 never  myself  could  see  any 
reason  why,  because  a mau  was  black,  he  should 
not  vote;  and  yet,  in  making  laws,  a.s  tho 
I’residcnt  was  then  doing,  for  the  government 
of  the  community,  you  must  regard  the  pre- 
judice.s  not  only  of  the  people  among  whom 
the  laws  are  to  be  executi^  but  tho  prejudices 
of  the  army,  and  tho  people  who  are  to  execute 
those  laws,  and  no  man  can  doubt  but  wbnt  at 
that  time  there  was  u strong  and  powerful  pre- 
judice in  tho  army  and  among  all  classc.s  of 
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citizens  Against  extending  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  negroes,  especially  down  in  the  far  South, 
where  the  great  body  of  the  slaves  were  in  ab- 
ject ignorance. 

“But  that  is  not  all,  Mr.  President.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  ho  had  no  power  to  c.’Ctendtho  elective 
franchiso  to  them,  and,  therefore,  in  judging  of 
his  plan  of  roconstmetion,  we  most  give  him 
at  least  a reasonable  credit  for  honesty  of  pur- 
pose. 

“ We  complwn  hero  that  the  President  has 
not  exercised  his  power  to  extend  to  freedmen 
the  right  of  Buflhigo  when  Congress  never  has 
done  it  We  have  absolute  authority  over  this 
District  and  until  this  session  the  proposition 
was  not  seriously  mooted  to  extend  the  suffrage 
to  the  colored  population.  Ilere,  better  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  Union,  tliey  are  fitted  and 
entitled  to  snffrago,  and  yet  we  never,  in  our 
legislative  power  for  this  District,  whore  wo 
have  abs<iliite  power,  complied  with  that  con- 
dition which  has  been  asked  of  the  President 
of  the  Unite<l  States.  It  is  complained  that  ho 
did  not  extend  tlie  franchise  to  lour  millions  in 
the  Southern  States,  who  are  admittc<l  to  be 
ignorant,  having  been  slaves  for  life,  who  are 
not  prepared  for  lil»erty  in  its  broadest  and 
fullest  sense,  who  have  yet  to  bo  cKlucated  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  freemen, 
when  wo  ourselves  never  have  been  willing  to 
this  moment  to  confer  the  elective  franchise 
upon  the  intelligent  colored  population  of  this 
IHstrict. 

“So  I tlnnk  we  have  never  conferred  the 
right  to  vote  upon  negroes  in  the  Territories. 
My  wdleag^io  will  know  whctlier  we  have  or 
not.  Wo  never  have.  Hero  we  have  Terri- 
tories where  wo  have  tho  power  to  mould  the 
incipient  fonn  and  ideas,  and  where  our  power 
is  absolute,  and  yet  Congress  has  never  pre- 
scribed as  a condition  to  their  organization  as 
Territories  and  bi  tlieir  admission  as  States  tho 
right  of  negroes  to  vote. 

“ And  this  is  not  all.  In  the  only  plan  Con- 
gress has  ever  jiroposed  for  tlio  reconstruction 
of  the  .Southern  States,  the  Wade  and  Davis 
bill  to  which  I have  referred  so  often,  Con- 
fp^ss  did  not  and  would  not  make  negro  suf- 
trage  a part  of  their  plan.  Tlie  effort  was  inado 
to  do  so,  and  it  was  abandoned.  By  that  hill 
the  suffrage  was  conferre^l  only  upon  wihtk 
male  loyal  citizens.  And  in  the  plan  adopted 
by  tho  President  be  adopted  in  this  resjiect 
the  very  same  conditions  for  suftrago  pre- 
scribed by  Congress. 

“ Now,  have  we,  as  candid  and  honorable 
men,  the  right  to  complain  of  the  President 
because  he  declined  to  extend  suffrage  to  this 
most  ignorant  freed  population,  when  wo  have 
refused  or  neglectea  to  extend  it  to  them  or 
to  the  iiegroe.s  of  this  District,  and  to  tho 
colored  men  who  may  go  into  the  Territories  ? 
No,  sir;  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the 
theory  or  right  of  every  man  to  vote — and  I do 
Dot  dispute  or  contest  with  honorable  Senators 


upon  that  point — I say  with  the  President, 
that  to  ask  of  him  to  extend  to  four  millioos 
of  these  people  t!»e  right  of  suffrage  when  we 
have  not  tho  courage  to  extend  it  to  those 
within  our  control,  when  our  f^tates,  repre- 
sented by  us  here  on  this  floor  have  refused  to 
do  it,  is  to  make  of  him  an  unreasonable  de- 
mand, in  which  the  pet>ple  of  tho  United 
States  will  not  sustain  Congrees.” 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  said  : “ Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  now  are  tho  two  groat  systems  of 
policy  with  regard  to  reconstruction  .and  re- 
union on  winch  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
country  are  to-ilay  divided?  One  of  these  sys- 
tems known,  by  way  of  distinction,  as  that  of 
tim  President,  is  indicated  in  tlie  words  which 
I have  citetl  from  his  veto  mes.sage.  It  conteni- 
platc»s  a careful,  cautions,  discriminating  admis- 
sion of  a loyal  representation  from  loyal  Stales 
and  districts  in  the  appropriate  House  of  Con- 
gress by  tlio  separate  action  of  each,  every  case 
to  bo  considered  by  itseff  and  decided  on  its  own 
merits.  It  recognizes  the  rijrid  of  every  loyal 
State  and  district  to  bo  representcsl  by  loyal 
men  in  (\)ngrc.^s.  It  draws  the  tn»e  line  of  dis- 
tinction betw'ecn  traitors  and  true  men.  It  fur- 
nishes to  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  the  strong- 
est possible  indneeraont  to  biyally  and  fidelity 
to  the  Government.  It  ‘makes  tmison  (dioas,’ 
by  showing  that  while  tlic  traib>r  nn<l  tho  rebel 
are  excluded  from  Congress,  tho  loyal  and  the 
faithful  are  cordially  recolvcsl.  It  recognizes 
and  rcw’ards  loyalty  wherever  it  w fouml,  and 
distinguishes,  as  it  ought,  between  a Horace 
Maynard  and  a Jefferdijn  Davis. 

“ ^Vhat  is  the  other  policy  ? It  ooutcrnpl.atcs 
the  entire  exclusion  of  representation  in  either 
Hon>«o  of  Congress  fnnn  any  StaU*  lately  in  re- 
bellion, irre<i>ectivo  of  its  present  loyalty  or 
tho  character  of  its  people,  until  the  adoption 
of  certiiin  measures  not  definitely  stated,  whose 
advocates  agree  neither  fis  to  the  measures  pro- 
posed nor  in  the  reasons  given  for  their  twp- 
port — this  exclusion  to  continue  for  an  inded- 
nite  and  unlimited  period  of  time,  declared  by 
some  to  lie  far  five  yc-ars,  by  some  tliirty  years, 
and  by  some  in  a certain  contingency  forttn; 
the  entire  region  cotnprisexi  within  the  thirteen 
secetliiig  States,  including  Tennessee,  to  be  held 
ineanwlalc  as  coiupicred  territory,  and  to  be 
governed  as  subject  provinces  by  the  central 
jK>wer,  and  the  ]>eople  thereof  to  l>e  ruled  as 
vassals,  liable  and  subject  necessarily  at  all  times 
to  taxation,  while  thus  wholly  deprivtHl  of  rep- 
resentation and  of  every  right  of  sclf-givern- 
ment. 

“ .\nd  now,  to  render  certain  this  policy— or 
at  least  in  inew  of  it — it  is  propose<I  by  the  res- 
olution now  under  consideration  to  enact,  w 
far  as  such  a resolution  can  ena<’t,  that  neither 
House  of  (’ongTcss  shall  admit  a member  from 
any  one  of  tho  .Shites  lately  in  rebellion,  what- 
ever may  bo  his  ow*n  post  or  present  cljaracter 
and  conduct,  and  however  true  and  loyal  may 
be  tho  i>oople  by  whom  he  is  clectoil,  until  con- 
sent, by  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  by  both 
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ITonses  and  signed  by  the  President,  in  the  face 
the  express  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
that  * each  TTouse  shall  bo  the  Jadgo  of  the  elec- 
tions, qualifications,  and  retnms  of  its  own  mem- 
bers.* 

These,  ITr.  President,  are  the  two  systems 
of  policy  now  presented  for  the  con^deration 
of  this  country.  One  or  the  other  must  be 
adopted  by  the  Government.  All  minor  issues, 
and  all  intermediate  views  and  opinions,  must 
gravitate  toward  and  bo  absorbs  by  one  or 
the  other  of  these  great  commanding  systems 
of  policy;  and  all  questions  of  local  interest 
or  of  minor  details  in  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion become  therefore  unimportant,  and  may  be 
left  out  of  consideration. 

**  I have  stated  what  I believe  to  be  the  true 
ianie  in  the  briefest  possible  fonn  of  words. 
Here,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  whole  of  this  vast 

aoesUon  which  is  to  agitate  the  public  mind  of 
lis  country,  and  the  decision  of  which  is  to 
shrti>e  and  control  its  governmental  policy  for 
a long  period  of  years.  All  points  of  mere  de- 
tail in  regard  to  it  will  be  lost  sight  of  and  for- 
gotten in  view  of  the  vast  and  overwhelming 
idea  of  tlie  permanent  and  fraternal  reunion  of 
the  people  of  every  one  of  tliose  States  under 
a common  fiog  and  a common  representative 
Government.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  the  public  mind  should  bo  occu- 
pied by  any  other  political  question.  Until  this 
is  decided,  finally  and  forever,  no  personal  or 
party  consideration  can  divert  the  eager  at- 
tention of  the  people  from  the  exclusive  inves- 
tigation oftliis  question.  Nor  can  any  thought- 
ful mind  doubt  as  to  the  final  decision.  Before 
the  war  the  love  of  the  Union  was  the  passion 
of  tl\e  loyal  national  heart,  and  now  that  the 
war  is  over  its  passion  will  l)C  reunion.  For 
a brief  period  the  disacvere<l  sections  of  our 
country  may  l>e  held  apart  by  the  main  force  of 
party  and  of  faction,  but  every  day  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  separated  parts  U growing 
stronger  and  more  irresistible.  If  there  are 
any  who  attempt  to  hold  them  asunder,  their 
fate  will  i>e  that  of  Milo : 

' The  Roman,  when  he  rent  the  oak, 

Dreamed  not  of  the  rebound.' 

“ They  may  be  crushed,  but  the  Union  will  bo 
restored  andcr  a Constitution  amended  and 
purified,  !)V  which  slavery  is  forever  abolislied, 
and  frce^lom,  with  all  its  incidents,  forever 
guar:intee<l. 

” Believing  the  first-name<l  policy  to  be,  as 
has  been  conclusively  proven  by  the  distin- 
guished f^natopfrom  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Doolittle), 
that  of  President  Lincoln,  and  that  in  atlopting 
it  President  Johnson  has  but  followed  in  the 
path  of  his  predecessor;  and  believing  also 
that  this  |>olicy  is  but  a continuation  of  the 
greiit  struggle  in  defence  of  the  noble  cause  of 
the  Union,  fop  which  President  Lincoln  and  all 
Mf  martyred  brethren  die<l,  I declare  my  con- 
fident tnist  that  the  people  will  support  and 
ophold  Andrew  Johnson  iu  its  advocacy  and 


defence,  as  In  the  darkest  days  of  the  war  they 
supported  and  upheld  Abraham  Lincoln.*’ 

Mr,  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  followed,  saying: 
“ The  question  is,  what  is  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  States  in  which  the  rebellion  pre- 
vailed ? I suppose  all  will  agree  that  the  rebel- 
lion or  the  insurrection,  or  fif  my  friend  will 
have  it  so)  the  war,  as  contradistinguished  from 
rebellion  and  insurrection,  has  tenninated. 
There  is  no  hostile  force  now  to  bo  found  in  any 
one  of  the  States  in  which  the  rebellion  or  the 
insurrection  or  the  civil  war  existed.  Tliere  is 
no  opposition  found  anywhere  in  those  States, 
by  act,  to  the  authority  of  the  Government  of 
the  Union.  The  paramount  obligation  due  to 
that  authority  is  practically  conceded  every- 
where, and  a willingness  to  abide  by  that  par- 
amount authority  is  manifostod  everywhere,  so 
far  as  my  information  extends.  However  it 
may  be  in  relation  to  individuals  or  classes  of 
individuals  to  be  found  in  those  States,  there 
does  not  exist  now  in  any  one  of  them  any  pur- 
pose or  any  wish  to  resist  the  authority  of  the 
General  Government.  On  the  contrary,  so  far 
from  wishing  to  resist  that  authority,  their  ar- 
dent desire  is  to  have  it  exercised  over  them, 
and  to  be  protected  by  all  the  securities  which 
the  Oonstitution  throw.s  around  individuals  or 
States  in  the  exercise  of  that  authority. 

“ If  the  fact  bo  as  I have  stated,  and  I repeat 
that  I know  of  no  evidence  iu  contradiction  of 
it,  then  it  would  seem  strange  that  any  depart- 
ment of  this  Government,  while  extending  to 
them  the  authority  of  the  Goremiuent,  enfor- 
cing as  against  them  the  allegiance  dne  by  them 
to  the  Government,  legislating  in  relation  to 
them  by  virtue  of  authority,  legislating  in  every 
form  of  legislation  which  Congress  has  a right 
to  adopt,  taxing  them  under  the  taxing  power, 
botli  by  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  imports 
in  their  several  ywrts  and  by  the  imposition  of 
taxes  by  your  internal  revenue  law,  shonld  be 
unwilling  to  give  them  the  same  security,  tlio 
same  guaranty  tliat  the  Constitution  secures  to 
yon  and  to  all  of  ns  and  our  respective  States 
in  the  execution  of  the  same  authority  npon  us 
and  onr  States. 

“ With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I deem  it 
necessary  for  the  purpose  1 have  in  view  very 
briefly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
character  of  tlio  Government  under  which  we 
live.  .My  friend  from  Maine,  and  to  a greater 
extent  the  member  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Sumner),  liavo  discussed  the  question  which  I 
am  about  to  examine  ns  if  we  were  living  under 
but  one  Government,  owing  but  one  allegiance, 
a Government  not  only  paramount  within  any 
prescribed  limits,  but  paramount  everywhere 
without  limitation,  capable  of  doing  every 
thing  that  any  Government,  national  in  point 
of  character,  can  do  within  its  domains.  Is  that 
true,  Mr.  President? 

“ When  the  thirteen  colonies  determined  to 
resist  what  they  considered  the  tjTannical  nsur- 
pations  of  England  and  dec1arc<l  themselves  free 
and  independent,  and  succeeded  in  achieving 
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that  indcpondcoce,  cacli  for  itself  became  as 
absolutely  a nation  as  it  is  possible  for  any  peo^ 
pie  to  be.  They  professed  to  have  do  superior ; 
they  claimed  perfect  and  absolute  nationality 
as  separate  and  distinct  people,  competent  to 
do  in  ]»eace  or  in  war  wbat  any  people,  under 
any  form  of  povernment,  was  component  to  do 
in  that  condition.  Fmdinp:  it  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  have  some  form  of  (general  government, 
they  adopted  for  that  purpose  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  in  tnose  articles  not  only  did 
not  devolve  upon  that  Government  any  powers 
iiiconsiwteiit  with  their  absolute  sovereignty, 
but  cautiously  gnarde<l  against  a possibility  of 
an  inference  of  that  kind,  by  saying  tiiat  all  the 
powers  not  expressly  granted  to  tlio  Govern- 
ment created  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
were  still  to  be  considered  as  remaining  in  the 
sevenil  States;  and  they  did  more.  The  form 
of  government,  if  govenmiont  it  could  be  called, 
which  those  articles  created,  was  in  one  sense 
no  goveminent  at  all.  It  constituted  but  a 
comjxict ; it  amounted  but  to  a league ; and  all 
the  powers,  whatever  they  were,  conferred 
upon  it  were  iK>wers  to  be  exerted  not  upon 
the  in«Uvidual  citizen  anywhere  directly,  but 
upon  the  individual  through  the  State  govern- 
inents.  The  capital  vice  of  such  a governniout, 
os  experience  soon  demonstruted,  was  that  it 
was  unable  to  perform  the  functions  for  which 
governments  are  created ; and  the  men  of  that 
day  becoming  convinced  of  that  fact,  recom- 
mended to  the  American  people  the  Constitu- 
tion under  which  wo  now  live,  which,  for  the 
execution  of  its  own  powers,  looks  to  no  State 
interference,  to  no  State  assistance,  but  to  the 
direct  responsibility  of  cacli  individual  citizen 
to  the  Govoruincnt,  within  the  limit  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Government. 

“ But  it  did  not  pass  by  the  States  altogether. 
It  not  only  did  not  design  to  imp.iir  in  any 
manner,  except  to  the  extent  of  the  powers 
expressly  delegated  or  existing  by  implication 
from  those  expressly  delegated,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Stales,  but  in  order  to  place  the  contin- 
uing existence  of  that  sovereignty  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  exempt  it  from  the  liazard  of  a pos- 
sible implication  that  tliere  might  be  found  in 
sonic  clause  in  the  Constitution  a feature  which 
in  the  future  might  be  construed  to  in>pair  the 
sovereignty  of  Uio  States,  they,  by  an  ainend- 
nient  soon  after  ndoptiul,  dcchire<l  that  nil  the 
powers  not  conferred  were  reserved  to  tlie 
States  or  the  people.  And  in  the  clause  relied 
upon  by  the  honorable  member  from  Mttssa- 
chusetts,  which  gives  to  Congress  the  nutliority 
to  pass  all  laws  that  may  bo  necessary  and 
proper,  that  power  is  limit^  to  biich  laws  only 
as  may  be  found  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
out  the  ex]>rcs8  or  implied  powers. 

“Now,  Mr.  President,  is  the  Government 
created  by  that  Constitution  a national  Gov- 
ernment ? Not  it'  the  men  of  the  day  when  it 
was  adoptcHl  knew  what  its  character  was.  It 
was  partly  national  and  ]»artly  Federal.  Its 
adoption,  tlio  very  act  of  its  adoption,  the 


very  manner  provided  for  its  adoption,  demon* 
strate  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  men  of  that 
day  it  was  not  a national  Government.  Its  ap* 
proval  or  rejection  was  submitted  to  the  people 
of  the  several  States  respectively.  Tlie  effect 
of  the  concurrence  of  the  people  of  each  of  the 
States,  in  a number  necessary  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  to  give  it  actual 
being,  is  another  matter;  but  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  act  of  adopting  the  Constitution,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  considered  and  judged  sep- 
arately. It  was  not  adopted  by  a majority  of 
the  jieoplc  of  the  United  States.  It  might  hare 
been  adopted  by  tlie  required  number  of  States, 
and  yet  not  have  met  the  approval  of  a major- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  united  States,  The 
Senate  will  find,  upon  refreshing  their  mcniorici 
on  the  subject,  that  the  cbaructer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  stated  with  his  accustomed  per^- 
cnity  by  Mr.  Madison,  the  author  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  number  of  the  Federalist.  I forbear  to 
read  many  of  the  passages  which  relate  to  the 
jiarticular  question,  and  will  content  myself 
w ith  reading  tlie  paragraph  at  the  closo  of  the 
number: 

The  proposed  Constitution,  therefore,  ^reo  when 
tested  by  tuo  rules  laid  down  by  its  nDtaf^nista,  U,  ia 
strictness,  neither  a national  nor  a Federal  Constitu- 
tion, but  a composition  of  both.  In  its  foundatiou, 
it  U Federal,  not  national ; in  the  sources  from  which 
the  ordinary  powers  of  the  Oorcmnient  are  drawn  it 
is  partly  Federal  and  partly  national ; in  the  opei^ 
tioQ  o£  these  powers  it  is  national,  not  Fedcru;  in 
the  extent  of  them,  again,  it  is  Federal,  not  natiooali 
and  finally,  in  the  authoritatire  mode  of  introducing 
amendments,  it  is  neither  wholly  Federal  nor  wholly 
national, 

“ That  is  obvious  from  this  considcratiou : that 
the  machinery  of  the  Goveniment,  that  with- 
out which  it  cannot  continue  at  all,  Involved 
the  cxistonco  of  States.  This  body  cannot  he 
convened,  and  without  it  there  can  be  no  Con- 
gress, except  by  the  votes  of  States,  That  is 
very  cle.ar.  The  provision  is  express  that  Sen- 
ators are  to  bo  chosen  by  the  States  through 
their  Legislatures;  and  no  provision  is  made 
for  any  other  mode  under  any  possible  stale  of 
circumstances  by  which  they  can  be  cheseo. 
States,  therefore,  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
tlie  very  existence  of  the  Government.  You 
can  no  more  administer  the  Government  with- 
out States  than  you  would  be  able  to  adminis- 
ter the  Government  without  iieople ; and  there- 
fore, he  who  se<*ks  to  blot  out  of  existeaco  a 
State,  strikes  a blow  at  the  very  life  of  the  Gov- 
erimieut.  It  may  live,  although  one  be  stricken 
out  of  existence;  it  may  live  though  eleven  be 
stricken  out  of  existence : but  tlie  blow  at  the 
Goveniment,  altbongh  not  absolntely  fatal  ac- 
cording to  the  hypothesis  of  fact  which  I hare 
enpposod,  is  no  less  u fatal  blow.  If  the  men 
by  whom  that  Constitution  was  framed  had 
been  asked  if  they  contemplated  ns  possible  a 
contingency  when  any  of  the  existing  States 
should  cease  to  exist,  they  would  have  said  no, 
because  the  coutiuuing,  wholesome  existenoe 
of  the  Government  depends  upon  the  continu- 
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iiig  eiistoDco  of  tho  States.  The  General  Gov- 
eroment  is  infinitely  more  dependent  upon  tlie 
States  than  tho  States  are  upon  tho  General 
Government.  Why  do  I say  so?  Honorable 
members  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  debate 
soem  to  suppose  that  all  the  political  questions 
which  can  possibly  arise,  all  the  measures  which 
it  may  be  necesvsary  to  adopt  in  order  to  secure 
the  prosperity  and  freedom  of  tho  people,  are 
with  Congress.  That  is  not  so.  Not  only  is  there 
a large  mass  of  power  necessary  to  be  exerted 
in  order  to  secure  prosperity  and  peace  and 
protection  to  the  individual  citizen,  secured  to 
the  States,  but  tbo  far  larger  mass  of  power 
belongs  to  the  States.  Tho  whole  subject  of 
contracts  as  betw'cen  man  and  man,  tho  mode 
ofdisposirig  of  personal  property,  the  mode  of 
dispoang  of  real  estate,  the  mode  of  devising 
read  and  personal  estate,  tho  law  of  marriage, 
the  jadirial  jurisdiction  over  the5»o  several  sub- 
jects of  intimate  concern  to  tho  interest  of  in- 
diridoals  is  with  the  States, 

“Not  only  is  the  power  of  the  Government 
limited  as  far  as  regards  its  legislative  depart- 
ment,  but  it  is  equally  limited  iu  relation  to  its 
judicial  (Upartinent ; and  wo  should  in  vain 
seanh  in  tlmt  department  of  tho  Government 
for  any  authority  to  adjudicate  upon  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  transactions  which  take  ]d.\co  as 
between  man  and  man  in  tho  States.  The  Gov- 
ernment deals  with  external  affairs,  with  mat- 
ters involving  the  interests  of  the  States  inter 
w.  with  contracts  entered  into  by  the  individ- 
nals  of  tho  several  States,  and  it  confers  all 
measures  of  that  description,  and  all  judicial 
power  over  controversies  arising  out  of  mcas- 
nros  of  that  description,  upon  this  Government, 
but  thcTe  it  stops.  Jurisdiction  of  all  cases  in 
law  and  ecpiity — I cite  tho  language  literally, 
certainly  substantially — arising  nnder  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  tho  United  States  and 
Ueaties  made  in  pursuance  of  their  authority, 
is  conferred  upon  the  judicial  dep.ortnient  of  the 
Government;  but  nothing  else.  Then  what 
is  to  become  of  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  several  States  if  they  have  no  government 
of  ihelr  own  ? Anarchy,  unless  (a  proposition 
which  I propose  to  examine)  ns  far  as  the  par- 
ticular crisis  in  which  we  now  arc  is  concerned, 
those  States  are  reduced  to  tho  condition  of 
Territories;  but  assuming  that  tliey  are  now 
States  as  contradistingtiislied  from  Territories, 
then  it  follows  that  to  the  extent  of  tho  iMjwcrs 
retnainitig  in  the  States,  if  they  liavo  no  lot  in 
their  execution,  and  you  have  no  authority 
to  provide  for  them,  they  are  in  a condition  of 
anarchy.  To  use  a favorite  comparison  of  my 
friend  from  Massachnsetta,  that  is  as  plain  as 
the  multiplication  labre. 

“If  that  bo  plain,  what  would  seem  to  be  tho 
consequence?  That  the  Constitution  never 
contemplated  that  the  States  should  cease  to 
crist  and  it  above  all  never  could  have  con- 
templated that  the  Government  of  the  United 
btates,  under  any  or  all  tho  powers  conferred 
open  it  by  the  Constitution,  was  intended  to 


possess  under  any  state  of  circumstances  the 
power  to  put  an  end  to  a State ; and  yet  if  they 
are  now  ended,  if  they  liavo  censed  to  exist, 
and  are  to  be  treatc-d  as  Territories,  they  did 
provide  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  Government  of  tho  United  States,  should 
have  tho  aiithority  to  assume  over  the  people 
of  those  States  tho  right  to  le^slate,  and  the 
right  to  adjudicate  upon  matters  expressly  re- 
served to  the  States  and  the  people  of  tho 
States,  although  such  was  not  tlte  apparent 
purpose,  and  although  so  far  from  being  tl»o 
ap]>arcnt  purpose  it  was  expressly  disavowed, 
and  assume  to  themselves  tho  authority  to  con- 
vert tliis  Government  into  a national,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  a Federal  Government. 

“ I do  not  understand  my  friend  from  Maine 
to  go  to  the  extent  of  denying  tlmt  tliey  are  to 
be  considered  as  States  now,  but  simply  that 
their  relations  as  States  to  tlio  Government 
have  terminated.  Tlie  honorable  member  from 
Massachusetts  goes  a step  further,  and  ho  main- 
tains, and  did  ns  far  back  as  18C2,  that  tho  effect 
of  tho  rebellion  as  it  then  existed  was  to  reduce 
the  States  where  it  prevailed  to  a territorial 
condition.  I think  wmiou  tho  honorable  mem- 
ber froTii  Massachusetts  auuounecd  that  prop- 
osition, it  w'as  said  on  tho  fioor  of  tho  Senate 
that  perliaps  lie  was  tho  only  member  of  the 
body  who  w’ould  be  found  to  support  it;  and 
yet,  as  the  Senate  will  sec  in  a moment,  it  w, 
if  I understand  the  position  taken  by  most  of 
the  Senators  who  have  spoken  on  tho  other  side 
of  the  Chamber,  the  very  ground  now  assumed. 
It  is  said  that  war  existed  and  the  consequences 
of  war  followed  ; and  as  one  of  the  consequences 
of  war  was  to  put  the  enemy  in  the  hands  of 
tho  conqueror,  it  necessarily  follows  tliat  the 
pcojilc  of  the  South  and  the  States  of  the  South 
arc  now  at  the  footstool  of  the  conqueror,  bound 
to  take  whatever  condition  ho  may  think  proper 
to  impose,  bound  by  any  legislation  ho  may 
think  jiropcr  to  adopt.  What  was  tho  doctrine 
of  the  honorable  member  from  Massachusettg 
not  only  announced  once,  but  over  and  over 
again  repeated  and  nmintainod  with  all  the 
learning  for  wdiich  he  is  remarkable?  On  the 
nth  of  Februaiy,  1862,  that  honorable  member 
submitted  to  tho  Senate  resolutions  ‘declara- 
tory of  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  tho  territory  once  occu]>ied  by  certain 
States,  and  now  usurped  by  pretended  govern- 
ments wUliotit  constitutional  or  legal  right.’ 
{See  Anktal  Ctci/>p.«pia,  1862 — p.  3-46,) 

“Am  I right  or  am  I wrong  in  saying  that 
when  that  first  resolution  was  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  this  body  it  was  said  in  debate 
that  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  whetlier  it 
could  receive  tho  vote  of  any  member  of  the 
body  except  tlie  mover?  I am  not  sure  that  he 
was  not  himself  so  well  satisfied  of  it  that  ho 
did  nothing  more  than  have  it  referred,  and 
there  it  slept.  Then,  at  tliat  time,  whatevef 
may  be  the  judgment  of  Senators  now,  it  could 
not  be  asserted  of  these  States  that  either  by 
abdication  or  forfeiture  they  had  reduced  the 
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territory  belonging  to  them  to  the  condition  of 
a territory  snbjoct  to  be  legislated  over  by  force 
of  the  territorial  clause  of  the  Constitution.  If 
not,  why  not  ? If  the  honorable  member  from 
Kassachusotts  was  not  right  in  proclaiming  that 
the  effect  of  the  insurrection  and  the  effect  of 
the  ordinances  of  secession  which  the  States 
had  before  passed  was  to  work  abdication  and 
forfeiture,  and  as  it  was  not  pretended  at  that 
time  that  there  was  any  other  inode  by  which 
the  States  could  cease  to  exist  except  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  insurrection,  then  they  wore 
still  existing.  If  jlagranU  hello  tho  Senate  con- 
sidered tliem  as  States,  in  tho  name  of  reason 
why  are  they  not  to  consider  them  as  States 
now  that  the  war  is  ended  ? If  although  ene- 
mies in  fact,  they  were  friends  in  law;  foes  in 
fact,  but  brothers  in  legal  intendment ; if  they 
were  continuing  in  existence  politically  while 
the  war  was  being  waged,  by  wimt,  I was 
about  to  say,  sophistry  can  the  human  mind  bo 
brought  to  tho  conclusion  that  what  tho  war 
itself  while  it  was  being  wagtsl  could  not  ac- 
complish, is  the  result  of  a successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  ? 

“ Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  rcsnlt  if  I 
am  right  so  far?  That  they  are  States.  States 
of  what  character?  States  standing  in  what 
relation  ? If  the  honorable  member  from  Mas- 
sachusetts was  wrong  in  saying  that  they  had 
abdicated  or  foFfeited  the  character  they  pos- 
sessed and  the  relation  in  which  they  stood,  and 
they  arc  States  still,  they  are  ns  much  States  ns 
they  were  when  tho  insurrection  was  inaugu- 
rated, and  their  relation  to  their  sister  States, 
and  their  consequent  relation  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Unitc<l  States,  is  the  same  relation 
in  wliich  they  sUjod  to  both  wlien  the  insur- 
rection was  inangiirated.  Tlmt  wonld  seem 
to  follow  logically  as  a necessary  result,  and 
if  tliat  is  a necessary  result,  does  it  not  also 
follow  that  they  are  entitled  to  representation 
In  this  Chamber?  Whether  they  can  present 
persons  who  can  take  their  seats,  bo<rausc  they 
have  individually  comraitte<l  crimes  against  tho 
United  States,  is  another  question;  but  I speak 
now  of  the  right  itself. 

“ What  provision  is  there  in  tho  Constitution 
wltich  puts  it  in  the  authority  of  this  body  to 
deny  to  any  State  of  the  United  States  an  equal 
representation  with  those  States  that  aro  repre- 
sented here?  Not  only  is  there  nothing;  but 
so  sedulous  wore  tlio  framers  of  that  great  in- 
strument to  giiartl  against  the  possibility  that 
any  State  shonhl  not  Ihj  equally  represented 
upon  tho  floor  of  tho  Senate  with  everj’  other 
State,  that  they  placed  that  right  beyond  tho 
power  of  amendment.  Tljo  language  of  the 
Constitution,  as  w©  all  know,  is,  that  under  tho 
amendment  clause  of  tho  Constitution,  no  State 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  tho 
Senate  of  tho  United  States  except  by  its  own 
i^nsent. 

“There  are  only  two  rights  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  were  cxcci)ted  out  of  the  power  of 
amendment;  one  of  them,  tho  one  of  which  I 


have  just  spoken,  was  placed  beyond  sneb 
power  absolutely ; the  other,  in  ray  judgment, 
was  a blot  upon  the  Constitution  itself,  but  it 
was  a blot  which  the  wise  men  and  potriotio 
men  of  that  day  thought  it  was  necessary 
should  exist,  because  withont  it  it  was  evident 
that  a Govcniroont  such  as  they  desired  coqM 
not  bo  constituted — I mean  the  power  of  im- 
porting slaves  for  a period  of  twenty  years. 

“ It  was,  therefore,  in  tho  view  of  the  fram- 
ers of  the  Constitution,  a cardinal  prindple 
necessary  to  tho  snocess  of  the  Government, 
and  necessary  to  tho  protection  of  the  States, 
that  each  State  under  every  possible  conditiem 
of  circumstancee  should  be  entitled  at  all  times 
thereafter,  unless  she  consented  to  abandon  it, 
to  an  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

“ If,  therefore,  they  are  still  States  and  not 
Territories,  if  they  aro  as  they  were  when  the 
insurrection  commenced,  then  it  would  seem  to 
be  obvious  that  they  have  as  mneh  right  to  be 
represented  in  this  Chamber  as  any  one  of 
the  States  that  are  here  represented ; and  vBt, 
what  are  wc  doing?  I did  not  nnderstand  the 
honorable  member  from  Maine  as  denying  the 
right,  but  only  as  denying  that  tbo  time  had 
come  when  the  right  should  be  ei^oved;  as 
only  asserting  that  because  of  some  external 
circumstances  there  might  bo  danger  to  the 
Government,  and  that  is  the  only  danger  that 
wo  can  recognize.  Party  danger  is  not  a dan- 
ger that  we  can  notice.  It  is  the  peril  to  the 
nation,  if  there  is  any  peril,  wdiich  will  justifr 
tho  exclusion  of  any  State  from  the  enjoyment 
of  that  right  of  suffrage  upon  which  the  Senate 
can  rely.  And  what  is  there  to  show  lljst 
there  will  be  any  danger  to  tho  public  weal? 
Have  they  not  thrown  down  their  arms?  We 
know  they  have.  Have  not  all  their  armies 
been  Biirrendereil?  Wo  know  they  have.  Are 
tliey  not  daily  supplicants  for  the  clemency  of 
tlmt  department  of  the  Government  vested  with 
tho  power  to  be  clement  ? Wo  know  they  arc. 
Do  they  wwh  to  be  represented?  Your  table 
is  load^  with  their  credentials.  Do  yon  ob- 
ject to  the  individual  men  ? No.  Perry,  of 
South  Carolina,  whoso  credentials  I had  the 
honor  to  j)resent  yesterday ; Hunt,  of  Louisi- 
ana, whose  credentials  I presented  some  three 
or  four  weeks  ago ; Sharkey,  of  Mississippi,  and 
others  of  tho  same  description  of  men,  are  now 
at  your  door,  invoking  you  ns  brothers  and 
statesmen,  by  the  nieinorics  of  the  past,  to  per- 
mit them  to  come  among  you  as  equals,  and 
claiming  it  upon  the  ground  that  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  except  ourselves,  and 
tliat  at  this  session,  bos  ^rnitUKl  to  bo  true  in 
>int  of  fact  that  they  are  still  States  of  the 
11  ion. 

“ My  friend  from  Maine  maintains  that  I am 
in  error  in  supposing  that  tlie  insurrection 
whicli  prevailed  for  four  years  was  put  down 
ouly  by  virtue  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  gives  to  Congress  the  right  to  use  mili- 
tary force  for  tho  purpose  of  suppressing  insur- 
rection.” 
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ID.  Fessenden ; **  Using  the 

}lr.  Johnson : “ Wel^  the  act  of  1807,  passed 
under  that  authority,  gives  the  same  power  to 
tue  the  army  and  navy  of  the  UnitiAl  States 
that  previous  acta  gave  to  use  the  militia,  and 
we  have  legislated  still  more  extensively  by 
raising  troops  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it 
down.  1 maintained  in  gc^  faith,  as  1 am 
sure  every  Senator  who  knows  me  will  believe, 
that  the  authority  is  to  bo  found  exclurivcly 
under  that  clause.  I stated  that  under  the  war 
power  (that  is,  the  power  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress to  declare  war),  there  was  no  autliority  to 
war  against  a State  of  tlio  Union,  and  1 sup- 
ported that  opinion  by  referring  to  a part  of 
the  opinion  given  by  ifr.  Justice  Grier,  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  mjgority  of  the  Supremo 
Court,  in  the  prixo  eases  as  reported  in  2 Black, 
and  in  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
XcisoQ,  in  each  of  wliich  it  is  stated  that  there 
is  no  clause  In  the  Constitution  wliich,  either 
by  direct  terrns  or  by  implication,  can  bo  con- 
strued to  cooler  upon  Cimgress  the  authority 
to  declare  war  against  a State ; and  they  go  on, 
each  of  them,  to  maintain  that  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  in  regard  to  the  Southern 
rebellion  is  the  |K>wer  conferred  by  tliat  danse 
of  the  Constitution  which  gives  them  authority 
to  suppress  iiiRurrectiou,  and  is  carried  out  by 
the  passage  of  the  acts  of  1792  and  1795  ; and 
vet  they  say,  and  say  properly,  as  I think  (al- 
though in  relation  to  that  there  was  a difference 
of  opinion,  but  only  as  to  the  time  when  that 
condition  of  things  existed),  that  an  insurreo- 
tioo  may  be  of  such  an  extent  as  entirely  to  put 
a stop  practically  to  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  it  may  become  a war  according 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried  on  by 
the  insurgents.  What  did  they  say  it  for? 
What  was  the  question  before  the  court  ? 

“The  Prebident  had  blockaded  the  .Southern 
ports;  prizes  had  been  made  for  a violation  of 
the  blockade,  and  the  question  in  cadi  of  those 
prize  cases  was  whether  tlie  vessels  captured 
were  subject  to  forfeiture.  The  majority  of  the 
court  held  that,  independent  of  your  act  of  July 
Id.  1861,  a state  of  war  existed,  out  of  which 
grew  bclligecent  rights,  and  one  of  tlie  belliger- 
ent rights  is  the  right  of  capture  for  violation 
of  a blockade  instituted  by  one  belligerent  as 
against  the  other  belligerent.  That  is  all.  The 
punoritj  of  the  court  came  Co  tlie  same  result 
in  relation  to  captures  made  after  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  July  13,  18G1.  They  denied  that 
there  was  a war  within  the  meaning  of  tho 
Constitution  existing  antecedent  to  tliat  period, 
because  the  whole  war  power  was  conferred 
upon  Congress  and  tho  President  had  no  right 
U>  initiate  war ; but  wlicn  the  war  existed  under 
the  sanction  of  Congress  it  carried  with  it  all 
the  rights  which  belonged  to  belligcronts,  and 
^refore  carried  with  it  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  blockade  tlie  enemy's  ports,  that  being 
a belligerent  right,  and  to  capture  for  violation 
of  the  blockade. 

^My  friend  from  Maine  says  virtually  (ho  did 


not  refer  to  tho  decision  in  terms)  that  there  is 
no  distinction  between  a civil  war  and  an  inter- 
national w’ar,  and  with  tho  clearness  which  hiy- 
longs  to  all  his  spoeolies  he  got  on  pretty  w'cU 
until  he  came  to  consider  what  effect  upon  that 
condition  of  war  would  be  the  operation  of  our 
peculiar  Government,  and  he  seemed  to  be  a 
little  puzzled  to  reconcile  his  own  mind  to  the 
conclusion  tliat  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  could  by  war  of  any  kind  put  an  end  to 
a State  government. 

‘‘But,  now,  is  there  not  a distinction?  Is 
there  not  some  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact 
that  tho  Government  of  tho  United  States  is 
not  a Government  over  tho  State  at  all  ? Tho 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  are  eqnally,  as  far  as  the 
people  of  that  State  are  concerned,  the  govem- 
uieut  of  the  people  of  that  State.  They  owe 
allegiance  to  a certain  extent  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  they  owe  allegiance 
to  a mneh  greater  extent  to  the  govenmient  of 
tho  State.  Tho  General  Government  cannot 
get  on  witliout  tho  States.  Tlie  States  are  not 
only  a conqioncnt  but  on  essential  part  of  the 
General  Government.  Blot  them  out,  and  tho 
Government  is  at  on  end ; blot  them  out,  and 
these  seats  mnst  be  vacated,  and  the  other  hall 
be  left  desolate.  Nobody  can  deny  tliat.  Vko 
could  not  vote  ourselves  in  permanent  session, 
1 sujipose.  If  not.,  onr  time  expires;  and  how 
are  our  places  to  be  fUlo<l  ? If  any  one  State  is 
left,  or  any  two  or  throe  States  arc  left,  there 
will  be  some  three  or  four  or  five  or  six  Sen- 
ators. Is  that  the  GovernincDt  onr  fathers  de- 
signed? How  is  tho  judicial  department  of  tho 
Govemment  to  exercise  its  functions  ? It  has 
no  courts  in  these  States  if  they  have  cease<l  to 
be  States;  if  they  are  Territories,  there  is  an 
end  to  the  jndicial  system,  so  far  as  those  Ter- 
ritories and  the  people  who  are  to  he  found 
within  their  limits  are  concerned.  In  the  case 
of  Cantor  w.  The  American  Insurance  C'oin- 
pany  (1  Pet*‘rs),  whicli  has  been  very  often  be- 
fore this  body,  and  brought  to  tfie  attention  of 
the  public  os  demoastrating  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  regulate,  even  by  abolishing,  slave- 
ry in  tho  Territories,  this  que.stion  was  decided. 
Tho  cose  is  pregnant  with  instruction  npon 
various  points  in  this  debate.  It  arose  in  this 
way : a vessel  was  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of 
Florida,  then  a Territory,  and  the  cargo  and 
the  vessel,  in  part,  were  rescued,  and  the  sal- 
vors filed  a petition  in  tho  admiralty  court  of 
Florida,  a court  constituted  by  tho  Territorial 
Legislature  of  Florida,  for  the  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty to  pay  them  the  amount  of  their  salvage, 
and  it  w’us  sold.  ITie  property  came  into  ihe 
hands  of  the  pnrehnser,  and  he  carried  it  to 
Sonth  Canffina.  Upon  the  wreck  of  tlie  vessel 
the  insured  abandoned  to  the  underwriter,  and 
the  underwriter,  when  tlie  property  came  into 
tho  port  at  Charleston,  sued  tho  person  in 
w'bose  possession  it  was  to  recover  it,  and  ho 
defended  himself  upon  tho  ground  that  tho  do- 
crec  under  wbicli  it  w*as  sold  was  a legitimate 
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decree.  Tho  Snpromc  Court  came  to  that 
conclusion.  Among  other  objections  to  tho 
validity  of  that  decree  was  this:  the  court  in 
Florida  consisted  of  judges  appoiutod  for  a lim- 
ited time,  whereas  tho  courts  known  to  tho 
United  States  imdcr  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  were  composed  of  judges  holding 
office  during  good  behavior;  and  it  was  clear 
that  if  what  had  been  done  was  done  under  the 
judiciary  clause  of  tho  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  tljo  sale  was  vobl,  because  the  court 
was  unconstitutional.  Chief-Justice  Marshall 
said : 

It  hs8  been  contended  thot,  bv  tbe  CooBtitution. 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juriadiction,  and 
that  the  whole  of  this  judicial  power  must  be  rested 

in  one  Supreme  Court  aud  in  such  inferior  courts 
as  Congress  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  es- 
tablish.” Ucuce  it  has  been  argued  that  Cungrest 
cannot  rest  admiralty  jurisdictiou  in  courts  created 
by  the  Territorial  Legislature. 

We  hare  only  to  pursue  this  subject  one  step  fur* 
ther  to  perceive  that  this  provision  of  tho  Constitu- 
tion does  nut  apply  to  it.  The  next  sentence  de* 
dares  that  *‘the  judges,  both  of  tho  supreme  and  in- 
ferior courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  be- 
havior.” The  judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  Flor- 
ida bold  their  offices  for  four  years.  These  courts, 
then,  are  not  constitutional  courts,  in  which  tho 
iudidal  power  conferred  bv  tbe  Constitution  on  tho 
General  Government  can  *be  deposited.  They  are 
incapable  of  receiving  it. 

“Now,  let  nic  apply  this  to  what  I have  just 
stated.  If  it  bo  so,  wliy  are  your  courts  now 
iu  those  States  veste<I  with  the  judicial  author- 
ity conferred  by  the  Con-stltution  of  the  United 
States,  exercising  all  their  functions,  adminis- 
tering justice  AS  Intwccn  man  and  man  in  those 
coses  m which  jurisdiction  is  conferre<l  upon 
them  hy  the  Constitution?  Why  are  tuey 
there?  Only  because  they  arc  still  States, 
llie  moment  you  strike  them  down  from  Uie 
elevated  character  of  States  to  the  subonlinato 
character  of  Tcrritorie.s  at  once  the  judicial  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  ceases  within  their 
limits;  and  yet  what  is  the  Supreme  Court 
doing?  What  did  they  do  the  other  day  unan- 
imously with  the  exception  of  tho  Cliief  Jus- 
tice? They  are  receiving  now  records  from 
tho  decisions  of  tbe  courts  in  those  States  and 
they  are  hearing  them.  By  a special  order, 
passed  a few  days  since,  they  directed  that  par- 
ties whose  cases  were  hero  from  tho  States 
lately  in  rebellion  should  have  a right,  if  they 
applietl  for  its  ciyoyment,  to  have  their  cases 
heard  in  advance,  they  having  lost  tlieir  pri- 
ority only  because  of  tho  war,  and  tho  court 
bold  that,  the  war  ended,  the  judicial  authority 
of  the  United  States  at  once  attached;  and  if 
the  doctrine  of  Canter  ra.  Tlie  American  Insur- 
ance Company  be  sound  (and  nobody  can  dis- 
pute it;  nobody,  cert'iinly,  in  the  past  has  dis- 
puted it),  if  the  judicial  authority  contained  in 
the  Constitution  is  an  authority  conferred  only 
upon  the  courts  with  reference  to  the  United 
States  as  contradistinguishetl  from  tho  Territo- 
ries, the  Stiprcine  Court  could  only  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  tlioso  cases  were  to  be 


heard  now  and  decided  now,  because  they  were 
of  opinion  that  those  States  are  now  States  of 
the  Union. 

“ Now,  as  to  tliifl  right  of  war.  War,  says  . 
my  friend  from  Maine,  though  it  l>e  a civil  war, 
carries  with  it  all  belligerent  rights.  It  does 
carry  all  belligerent  rights  tliat  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  the  partie-s  engaged 
in  tho  w'or.  What  sort  of  a war  is  it  that  we 
are  supposed  to  have  been  waging  oguinst  these 
insurgents,  this  civil  war,  as  ho  imagines  it  to 
haveoecn?  Was  it  a war  of  conquc^t  ? Conld 
it  be  a war  of  conquest?  If  it  was,  it  wonld 
have  been  the  most  extraordinary  conquest  that 
over  was  made;  it  would  have  been  a Govern- 
ment conquering  itself.  Tho  States  are  a part 
of  itself.  Its  existence  depends  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  the  States.  You  cannot  elect  a l*rw- 
ident  witliout  the  States;  you  cannot  elect 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with- 
out the  States ; yon  cannot  elect  members  of 
the  Senate  witljout  tho  States.  Then  to  sap- 
pose  that,  under  the  authority  to  suppress  in- 
surrectioini,  however  those  msurrectioDs  miv 
be  carrietl  on,  into  whatever  magnitude  they 
may  culminate,  is  to  euable  tho  Governmeat  to 
destroy  the  States  under  tho  doctrine  of  con- 
quest, is  to  hold  the  doctrine  that  ti»e  Govern- 
ment can  conquer  itaelf.  W’^ho  ever  heard  of 
that?  "What!  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  conquer  States,  and,  by  virtue  of  that 
conquest,  extinguish  the  States?  Yon  mi|^t 
as  well  attempt  to  conquer  tho  President;  per- 
haps that  may  be  done  one  of  these  days,  sooner 
or  later;  or  the  l*resident  might  as  well  atU®pt 
to  conquer  Congress;  that  may  he  done;  «nd 
some  people  think,  perhaps,  that  it  ought  to  be 
done ; but  wluit  is  the  result  of  eiilu*rf  The 
Government  is  either  fatally  destroyed  or  se- 
riously woundtsl.  A power,  thou,  conferred 
on  Congress  to  preserve  is  a ]>ower  which 
Congress  lias  a right  to  exert  for  t!ic  purpose 
of  destroying.  A power  to  he  exerted  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  authority 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  seeing  that  they 
arc  faithfully  observed  by  those  who  are  lK>ond 
to  observe  them,  Is  on  authority  which,  with 
reference  to  the  people  ujK>n  whom  it  is  eiw- 
cised,  may  l>e  so  carried  on  as  to  destroy  the 
authority  and  the  laws. 

“ Can  that  he  m ? What  is  the  mcaninir  of 
tho  lKM)k  ? [Holding  up  Vattel.]  My  friend 
did  not  read  it.  You  can  acquire — that  is  the 
chapter  of  Vattel  to  which  ho  called  my  atten- 
tion— you  can  acquire  property  by  conquest; 
but  I speak,  as  I think,  understandingly,  not 
only  standing  upon  tho  authority  of  Vattel,  Itit 
upon  the  authority  of  every  writer  u|K>n  the 
law  of  nations  with  which  1 am  at  all  familitf, 
when  I say  tliat  nowhere  do  any  of  them  main- 
tain the  proposition  tliat  a Government  can 
conquer  itself.  One  nation  carrying  on  war 
against  another  may  obtain  its  territory,  its 
people,  by  one  of  two  modes,  cither  by  con- 
quest effected  by  absolute  subjugation,  or  by 
treaty  independent  of  actual  conquest;  but 
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when  a GoTernment  wages  war  as  agmnst  its 
own  citizens,  no  matter  what  may  bo  tlic  form 
of  government,  bo  it  monarchical,  bo  it  im- 

riil,  t»o  it  democratic,  the  result  is  the  same, 

it  carries  on  war  egunst  its  own  citizens,  it 
mav.  if  the  war  is  carried  on  to  a successful 
termination,  punisli  the  men  who  have  been 
eDgagc<l  in  it ; but  the  country  remains ; no 
title  to  the  country  is  obtained  by  conquest 
Whatever  right  it  has  in  such  a contingency  is 
the  right  with  which  it  started.  Tliat  original 
right  was  suspended  by  force  of  arms;  the 
anns  subdue<l,  the  susponsion  ceases,  and  the 
Govermnent  stands  as  it  stood  when  tlic  war 
origiaatoiL,  having  but  the  one  country  under 
the  one  Government;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  form  of  government  if  it  carries  on  the  w’ar 
to  a successful  result  all  that  it  has  a right  to 
do  is  to  punish  the  individual  parties  who  have 
l:<een  concerned  in  tliq  opposition  to  its  author- 
ity 

“Now,  I snj)pose.  and  ray  friend  from  Maine 
supposes,  and  wo  all,  perhaps,  sapposo  that  the 
rebellion  had  no  ju.»t  foundation ; but  a great 
many  people  in  the  United  States,  even  in  the 
loyal  States,  thought  that  it  had.  There  waa 
Doinlostice,  in  iny  opinion,  per])etrated  by  the 
Korth  upon  the  South  that  could  not  have  been 
corrected,  if  it  was  unjust,  by  the  fair  adininis- 
tratioo  of  the  Constitution  of  tlio  United  States; 
but  a great  many  tliought  that  the  time  had 
txwDo  when  wifety  to  themselves  demanded  a 
separation.  They  have  paid  the  penalty  of  the 
error,  and  now  they  are  before  us  asking  us, 
throQgh  the  proper  constituted  authority  of  the 
connlry,  to  pardon  the  error ; they  are  before 
U5  now  pledged,  if  we  can  take  the  testimony 
of  their  leading  men  holding  high  official  sta- 
tion, to  abide  by  tho  result  of  tho  trial  to  wliich 
their  doctrine  of  secession  and  of  slavery  has 
been  submitte<l.  They  stand  before  you  now 
admitting  that  their  hopes  are  centred  in  the 
Union,  that  their  safety  is  there  to.be  found, 
and  there  onlw,  and  they  ardently  implore  you 
to  suffer  them  to  come  again  into  your  midst, 
?hare  your  dar-ies,  participate  in  yonr  trials,  join 
iheir  counsels  to  yonr  own  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  country  even  greater  than  it  was 
in  any  time  of  the  past. 

“Now,  what  do  you  say  by  this  resolution  ? 
■^ou  must  be  kept  out  until  Congress  shall  by 
law  declare  that  you  ought  to  bo  admitted.’ 
When  U that  to  be?  I am  no  prophet;  but  if 
the  signs  of  the  times  arc  to  be  relied  upon, 
that  is  to  bo  just  when  Congress  shall  tliink 
proper;  and  when  they  will  think  proper,  and 
why  tliey  will  think  proper,  and  what  condi- 
tions they  will  annex,  is  all  now  in  tho  womb  of 
time.  Are  they  to  kept  out  until  that  Hiat- 
ts is  settled  by  Congress  ? They  will  bo  if 
you  pass  this  resolution  and  it  is  observed.  Is 
it  right  ? I beard  it  on  this  floor  when  I bad 
formerly  the  honor  of  a seat  in  this  body,  and 
I heard  it  in  conversation  from  time  to  time, 
aometimes  angrily,  sometimes  socially,  ‘The 
Southern  men  cannot  bo  driven  to  separation,’ 


and  I heard  it  from  others  that  tho  Northern 
men  could  not  be  driven  into  hostility  ns  against 
them.  The  error  of  both  has  been  signal. 
Wliat  sort  of  rebellion  have  we  had  ? On© 
greater  than  the  world  hn.s  ever  before  wit- 
nessed. You  have  erushed  it.  Now,  what  do 
yon  propose  to  do?  Vnttel  tells  you,  treat 
them  kindly  and  then  you  will  have  peace; 
treat  them  unkindly,  deal  with  them  as  uneqnnl, 
treat  thorn  oppressively,  and  the  time  for  a re- 
newed struggde  depends  only  upon  their  be- 
coming convinced  that  tliey  have  a reasonable 
chance  to  make  a renewetl  struggle  successful ; 
and  if  w hat  yon  propose  to  do  shall  lead  to  de- 
lay, which  I suppose  may  lie  the  consequence 
of  it,  you  will  find  that  tho  people  in  the  loyal 
States  will  bo  dhided.  They  are  now  asking 
why  is  it,  when  not  an  arm  is  raised  against 
tlio  authority  of  tho  Government,  that  we  have 
not  peace  ? Why  is  it  that  on  tho  contrary  we 
have  every  day  increa«e<l  agitation  ? They  see, 
a great  many  of  them,  that  one  means  of  hav- 
ing peace  ami  quiet  U to  toko  the  States  hack, 
to  give  them  all  tho  rights  which  the  (’onstitu- 
tioii  Bccures  to  them,  to  set  tho  citizens  of  tho 
States  at  work.  Do  this,  let  them  bo  satisfied 
that  they  liavo  tlio  protection  of  tho  Govern- 
ment of  tho  Union,  a.s  well  as  tho  protection  of 
their  own  States,  and  the  South  soon  w ill  again 
blossom  like  the  rose ; her  wealth  in  tho  past, 
great  as  it  has  been,  will  prove  to  be  ns  nothing 
compared  with  what  it  will  be  in  the  future; 
and  mv  life  for  it — I think  I am  w’arranted  in 
so  saying  from  ray  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  tho  men — my  life  for  it,  let  them  participate 
in  all  tho  rights  which  tlie  Government  was 
intended  to  secure  to  all,  and  so  far  from  the 
country  being  imperilled,  its  increa.sed  strength, 
its  enhanced  power,  will  date  from  that  happy 
day.” 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said:  “Two  pur- 

fmscs,  it  seems  to  mo,  arc  intended  by  this  reso- 
ution ; or  at  least  two  results  arc  likely  to  be 
secured  by  its  adoption  in  its  present  shape. 
ITie  first  is  t(»  have  a congressional  declaration 
that  the  States  themselves,  as  States,  have  been 
in  rebellion.  The  second  is  to  make  the  im- 
pression uj)on  the  country  that  these  States  are 
only  to  be  brought  back  into  the  Union  again 
by  an  act  of  Congress.  I do  not  believe  in 
either  of  those  propositions.  The  States  have 
not  been  regarded  as  in  rebellion.  That  has 
not  been  the  language  of  tho  Executive  procla- 
mations; it  has  not  been  tlie  laiignogo  of  Con- 
gress in  its  legislation  in  reganl  to  the  insurrec- 
tion. The  phraseology  has  heretofore  been, 
‘States,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  been  de- 
clared to  bo  in  rebellion.’  Certainly,  the  State 
of  Virginia  was  on©  of  the  roost  prominent 
States  ill  this  rebellion.  The  weight  that  she 
brought  to  tho  cause  when  she  seeded,  and  the 
power  which  she  brought  to  the  army  during 
the  war,  made  her  a very  conspicuous  member 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  that  was  attempted 
to  be  established.  Yet  all  of  Virginia  w'os  not 
regarded  os  in  rebellion.  Some  of  the  counties 
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of  tho  Stato  of  Virginin  were  excepte  j,  aa  I now 
recollect,  by  tho  President  in  his  proclamation 
declaring  what  portions  of  tho  territory  of  tho 
United  States  were  in  rebellion.  The  Stato 
was  never  declared  to  be  in  rebellion  as  a State; 
blit  the  inhabitants  of  portions  of  tlie  State  of 
Vireinia  were  declared  to  be  in  rebellion.  Why, 
at  the  close  of  tho  war,  after  it  is  over,  shall  we 
adopt  language  that  was  not  used  during  the 
pendency  of  the  war  or  at  its  coinruenccment — 
legislative  language,  if  yon  please — to  give  a 
character  to  the  rebellion  which  it  has  not  had 
heretofore? 

“ My  great  objection  to  this  resolution  is  tliat 
it  undertakes  to  establish  the  idea  in  the  coun- 
try that  these  States  have  to  be  bronglit  back 
into  the  Union  by  an  act  of  Congress,  which  I 
do  not  believe.  I believe  that  in  law  the  States 
are  in  tlio  Union,  and  tliat  all  tliat  is  needed  is 
to  give  them  practical  relations  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  every  respect.  So  far  as  that 
was  within  the  power  of  the  Executive,  it  has 
been  done.  The  Executive  department  is  exer- 
cising all  of  its  povvej*s  within  and  over  these 
States.  In  some  of  the  States,  I believe,  the 
Federal  judiciary  is  also  exercising  its  powers. 
It  now  simply  requires  tho  action  of  Ct>ngre5is 
to  give  them  their  full  rights  as  States  in  tho 
Union.  Therefore  I do  not  think  it  is  proper 
to  say  in  this  resolution  that  the  States  luivo 
been  in  rebellion,  or  to  provide  that  tho  States 
are  to  be  brought  back  again  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. This  is  all  I have  to  say  upon  tlic  amend- 
ment.’’ 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  said : “ Mr.  President,  I 
am  perfectly  aware  tliat  a war  is  made — and  I 
am  willing  to  meet  it  anywhere — upon  what  are 
called  the  radicals  of  the  country,  and  I am  one 
of  them.  In  olden  times  I was  hero  in  tho 
Senate  called  an  aliolitionist,  but  they  liavo 
changed  tho  name  since.  They  have  all  got  to 
bo  abolitionists  now,  and  tbey  have  changed  my 
name  to  ‘radical.’” 

Mr.  Conness : “ A radical  change.” 

Mr.  Wudo:  “No,  sir,  it  is  not  a radical 
change.  My  radicalism  is  exactly  the  aame 
thing  that  what  you  called  my  abolitionism  was. 
Sir,  it  has  conquered  you.  Who  dare  get  up 
to-day  and  say  that  he  is  not  an  abolitionist?  ” 

Mr.  Sumner ; “ And  it  will  conquer  again.” 

Mr.  Wade:  “Will  conquer  again  I It  has 
conquered.  What  do  you  call  this  tempest  in  a 
teapot  now  before  us  ? Do  you  call  that  a war  ? 
Sir,  it  does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  war- 
fare. Tho  attcmjit  is  put  down  now  in  the 
hearts  of  tho  |>eoplc.  Go<l  knows  the  rever- 
berations from  all  parts  of  tlie  country  show 
that  tho  attempt  to  war  on  tlio  radicals  will 
not  rise  to  respectability  enough  to  make  a 
defence.  I thank  God  for  it,  for,  Mr.  President, 
in  tho  history  of  mankind,  so  far  as  I have  read 
or  know  it,  there  never  has  been  a time  wlien 
parties  woro  so  organized  on  radical  principles 
of  justice  and  right.  The  party  with  whom  I 
act  appeal  to  no  expediency,  to  none  of  V(mr 
politick  policies ; we  dig  down  to  the  granite 


of  eternal  truth,  and  there  we  stand,  and  tbey 
wdio  assail  us  have  to  assail  the  great  principles 
of  the  Almighty,  for  our  principles  arc  chained 
to  Ills  throne,  and  are  as  indestructible  as  the 
Almighty  himself.  And  do  you  think  by  your 
puny  attempts,  by  false,  copperhead,  miserable 
papers  like  this  to  assail  us,  and  think  to  pre- 
vail over  the  principles  which  w'e  have  adopted  ? 
I want  no  warfare  with  anybody;  but  if  yon 
w'ill  make  war  upon  such  principles  as  we  have 
adopted,  it  is  the  worse  for  you.  You  cannot 
prevail. 

“ I have  been  in  these  political  warfares  for  a 
long  time ; I claim  to  bo  an  old  soMier  in  them. 
I stood  in  this  Senate  when  there  were  not  five 
men  with  me  to  support  me,  and  then  I rose 
here  and  told  those  who  were  inveighing  like 
demons  against  the  principles  that  they  called 
abolitionism,  that  I was  an  abolitionist.  To- 
day you  are  all  abolitionists,  not  voluntarily, 
but  by  compulsion.  Yes,  sir,  compulsory  aboli- 
tionists, for  who  does  not  for  abolition? 
Your  President  is  an  abolitionist ; every  leading 
man  of  tlie  8outh  is  compelled  to  say  he  is  an 
abolitionist,  whether  he  is  at  lieart  or  not. 
Such  are  tho  triumphs  of  tho  great  principles  of 
right,  justice,  and  liberty,  which  were  abette<l 
and  advocatwl  by  the  great  party  with  whom  I 
have  acteil  and  claim  now  to  act. 

“ Talk  not  to  me  about  resolutions  or  tho  veto 
of  a bill  making  any  successful  opposition  to 
the  measures  that  wo  have  brought  forw.*ird 
now  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  right,  lib- 
erty, and  justice  in  tlie  Soutli  and  everywhere 
else.  You  may  delay  tho  blow,  but  come  it 
will,  for  the  decree  is  not  of  us,  but  of  the 
Almighty ; we  shall  prevail,  and  all  you  can  do 
or  say  will  not  be  able  to  prevail  against  it. 

“ I have  wondered  a great  deal  why  men  did 
not  learn  mure  about  those  things  than  they 
Bceiii  to  do.  Our  principles  are  assailed  now 
w itli  just  the  same  virulence  that  they  used 
to  bo  when  we  were  in  a small  minority.  I do 
not  hold  that  they  liave  triumphed  tlios  far 
because  of  any  superior  capacity  on  our  part. 
Certainly  not.  \Vhy  Is  it,  then,  that  wc,  from 
tho  smallest  of  nil  beginnings,  have  conquered 
the  prejudices  of  tho  people  and  conquered  the 
predominant  party  of  this  country  which  had 
sto<Kl  coiii])leteIy  dominating  the  whole  nation 
for  more  than  forty  years?  Why  is  it  tliat  we 
have  conquered  you  and  now  are  triumphoni 
here  in  this  Senate  and  almost  by  two-thirds 
in  both  branches,  with  the  whole  nation  at  our 
backs  ? ”What  miracle  has  wrought  this  change? 
None  other  than  tho  great  consoling  fact  Uiat 
justice,  liberty,  and  right  are  dcstine<l  among 
the  American  people  to  succeed,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  cannot  prevail  against  them,  although 
they  are  trying  at  this  particular  time  very  hard 
to  do  it. 

“ Mr.  President,  I did  not  rise  to  speak  on  tliis 
resolution.  It  has  been  here  long  enough.  I 
wish  we  would  come  to  a vote  upon  the  subject- 
I did  not  intend  to  open  my  mouth  upon  it, 
and  1 sltould  not  have  said  any  thing  now  but 
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for  the  fact  that  I have  been  assailed  by  forger- 
ies &0(!  falsehoods  here  withont  the  least  foun- 
dation in  tlie  world.  When  I see  things  run- 
Ding  as  ealmly,  as  glibly,  and  as  triumphantly 
as  the  principles  I advocate  do  now,  I am  con- 
tent to  sit  still  and  see  the  band  of  the  Lord. 
I am  not  compelled  to  labor  now.  Formerly 
we  had  a little  something  to  do,  bat  now 
we  may  sit  still,  in  perfect  calmness,  and  see 
bow  right  and  justice  will  work  themselves 
out 

**  I say  to  YOU,  Mr,  President,  that  it  will  not 
lie  one  month  fboiu  to-day  before  any  man  wlio 
claims  that  ho  is  not  a radical  here  will  wish 
to  God  he  had  been.  I undc*r>tand  very  well 
that,  from  the  President  of  the  Unite<l  States  to 
the  copperhead  and  the  sympatliizer,  the  radi- 
cals are  sought  to  be  put  down,  but  yon  ought 
to  have  found  ont  that  it  retjuires  hard  wrest- 
linsr  to  put  them  down.  You  have  not  the 
force  yon  used  to  have  to  contend  with  them ; 
and.  as  I said  licfore,  you  do  not  seem  to  bo 
ca;«b]e  of  learning  any  thing. 

‘‘I  tell  you  wo  are  triumphant.  The  people 
are  impatient ; the  people  are  abend  of  any  of 
os  but  I do  not  intend  that  they  shall  be  of  mo 
if  1 can  help  it.  On  the  great  principles  of  Jus- 
tice and  right  for  which  I have  always  con- 
tended iu  tills  body,  I have  always  intended  to 
he  ahead  of  the  great  ma.ss  of  the  people,  but 
they  have  overtaken  me,  and  are  now  threaten- 
ing to  go  ahead  of  me.  If  I could  take  another 
advance  I would  do  it ; but  having  grounded 
myself  on  the  granite  of  eternal  trntli,  as  I said 
before,  I do  not  SCO  that  I can  get  any  further; 
that  is  my  foundation,  and  I defy  all  opposition 
to  H.  I do  not  care  whether  I am  assailed  by 
Preddents  and  called  a traitor,  or  by  «)mebody 
else;  I do  not  care  who  it  is  that  assails  me  or 
from  whom  the  a^nlt  comes;  it  docs  not  shako 
my  ncTvcs  at  all.  I have  seen  times  when  a 
man  wanted  more  faith  to  believe  in  the  trium- 
]diant  justice  of  GvkI  than  now.  Ilis  course 
with  this  nation  has  been  so  manifest  for  yeare 
past  that  no  man  but  an  utter  heathen  can 
doubt  tliat  the  Almighty  arm  is  bared  in  de- 
fence of  the  principles  wo  advocate.  If  now, 
backe<l  by  the  impatience  of  the  people,  who 
are  rwdyand  eager  for  tlie  contest  on  the  issue 
that  is  sought  to  be  joined  with  us,  we  should 
be  backward,  wo  should  be  the  greatest  cowards 
on  God%  earth.  But  we  are  not ; and  I say  if 
Presidents  or  kings  seek  to  make  opposition  to 
US.  stand  firm,  my  friends,  and  yon  that  waver 
had  better  go  back  a little.” 

Mr.  Dixon : “ Waver  in  what?  ” 

Mr.  Wade:  “Waver  in  the  determination  to 
do  right  and  justice  by  all  men.  If  you  waver 
o^n  that,  and  think  by  exp^iency  you  can 
triumph,  you  are  mistaken.  You  cannot  do  it ; 
nobody  can  do  it.’* 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  said : “ I now 
oome  to  the  resolution  of  the  committee  which 
roposcs  to  stop  agitation  and  quiet  the  country 
y declaring  that  eleven  States  shall  not  have 
representation  in  Congress,  or  either  branch  of 
You  Tl. — IS 


the  same,  until  Congress  shall  have  declared 
such  State  entitled  to  such  representation. 

“ Now,  let  ns  for  one  instant  contemplate  this 
most  extraordinary  proposition.  Is  it  not  a 
virtual  setting  aside  or  suspension  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself  until  Congress  shall  be  moved  to 
declare  it  restored  ? 

*•  That  instrument  declares  that — 

IteprescntatircB  * ♦ * • shall 

bo  apportioned  among  the  several  .States  which  may 
bo  included  within  tula  Union  according  to  tbcir 
respective  nmnbers,  Ac. 

“ And  by  an  act  of  Congress,  of  March  4, 1 862, 
a certain  number  of  Kepresentatives,  fifty-six, 
were  apportioned  to  the  eleven  States  in  qnos- 
tion,  fixing  by  law  their  constitutional  right  in 
this  behalf 

“The  rcsoluUon  before  us  sets  all  that  at 
naught,  and  declares  that  these  States  shall 
have  no  ropresentation  at  all  till  Congress  shall 
so  decide.  Tho  Constitution  furtlier  declares 
that — 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed 
of  two  Senators  from  each  State. 

“And  this  rcf»olation  declares  that  eleven 
States  shall  have  no  Senators  at  all  till  Congress 
shall  so  decide. 

“ Now,  it  is  well  to  know  whether  Congress 
or  the  Constitution  is  sniireme  in  this  respect. 
W'e  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  Con- 
gress was  but  tho  creature  of  tho  Constitution ; 
that  its  title  to  rule  and  legislate  for  the  people 
was  under  and  by  virtue  of  that  instrument. 
How,  then,  does  It  assume  to  disregard  it  ? lias 
the  Sabbath  bcc^ome  greater  than  the  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath  ? Has  the  stream  risen  above  tbc 
fountain,  and  the  servant  above  his  masU  r? 

“ But  it  is  siud  these  States  have  been  in  re- 
bellion. Well,  suppose  they  have?  Rebellion 
is  treason ; treason  is  a crime,  and  ought  to  bo 
punished.  But  can  Congress  inflict  that  punish- 
ment? Tho  Constitution  says  emphatically: 

No  bill  of  attoiodcr  or  a poH  facto  law  shall  be 
passed. 

“Now,  if  ConCTCfis  were  to  pass  this  resolu- 
tion, it  would  be  both ; because  it  is  a bill  which 
of  itself  inflicts  this  deprivation  of  right  upon 
the  people  of  eleven  States  as  a punishment 
for  their  alleged  treason,  which  is  a species  of 
attainder  known  as  a ‘ bill  of  pains  and  pen- 
alties,’ and  which  has  been  held  to  be  included 
in  tho  prohibition  of  ‘ bills  of  attainder.’ 
Again,  even  if  that  barrier  was  not  in  tlie  way, 
there  is  another,  equally  impassable,  lying  in 
this.  Up  until  this  time  it  has  never  l^eu  the 
law  of  the  United  States  that  a community  could 
bo  pnnisbe<1  at  all  en  mossr,  citlier  for  treason  or 
any  thing  else,  and  if  Congress  were  to  attempt 
it  now  as  a punishment  for  crimes  already  com- 
mitted, it  w ould  be  null  and  void ; it  would  be 
an  *«  poit  facto  law,’  and  one  expressly  for- 
bidden. 

“ The  whole  is  monstrons,  no  matter  in  what 
light  it  may  be  viewed.  We  have  seen  how 
small  a number  of  traitors  there  were  even  in 
tho  worst  parts  of  the  South,  and  that  after  the 
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people  of  all  classes  had  been  left  by  the  Fed- 
eral Goverament  at  the  mercy  of  these  fiend^S 
men.  women,  and  children  ; after  they  had  suf- 
fered all  the  miseries  of  war  as  the  consequence, 
then  to  turn  round  to  them  and  say  to  them, 
‘We  will  not  punish  tlie  rebels  who  are  guilty 
and  who  have  brought  all  these  misfortunes  upon 
you,  but'wo  will  punish  you  who  arc  innocent, 
Instead  of  saying  to  the  traitors  ‘Wo  will  hang 
you  for  treason,’  you  say  to  the  innocent  people,’ 
*Wo  will  keep  you  out  of  Congress.’  Think 
of  it. 

“We  hare  no  right  to  do  this,  either  by  law 
or  in  morals,  and  just  ns  long  ns  w’o  persist  in 
it,  just  so  long  will  we  bo  tlie  allies  of  disunion, 
and  enemies  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  Wo 
hoar  it  said  here  very  often  that  in  onler  to  en- 
able us  to  judge  correctly  and  act  advisedly  in 
this  matter  we  ought  to  have  a general  recogni- 
tion of  the  State  governments  by  Congress,  llmt 
wo  may  net  together  and  avoid  contlict  All 
this  is  plausible,  but  mischievous,  because  there 
is  really  not  a doubt  but  tliat  tlje  present  State 
govermnontsare  in  the  sole  and  undispute<l  pos- 
session of  their  several  States,  and  are  obeyed 
cheerfully  as  such.  And  the  pretence  that  they 
re<]airo  investigation  and  legislation  to  restore 
their  relations  with  the  Federal  Governnieut  is 
only  urged  as  it  indirectly  attains  tlie  eud  so 
mucli  to  bo  doprecatetl,  namely,  that  of  punish- 
ing the  people  in  an  unlawful  and  unconstitu- 
tional manner. 

“ Another  and  fatal  objection  to  the  course 
proposed  in  Ibis  resolution  is  that  it  provides 
for  the  joint  action  of  the  House  and  Senate 
in  a matter  which  it  is  of  tlie  greatest  moment 
should  be  kept  entirely  separate.  If  joint  ac- 
tion can  take  place  in  cases  of  this  kind,  then 
the  nilvantoges  which  the  country  expected, 
and  which  it  has  realized,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  arc  lost  to  it  ])erhaps  forever. 

‘‘Tlie  constitutions  of  the  two  Houses  ai*e  en- 
tirely different.  The  House  of  Represoutatives 
isDational,  representing  numbers;  the  Senate  is 
Federal,  representing  States,  The  great  States 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinoia,  are 
therefore  potent  in  the  House,  but  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Vermont,  and 
New  Hampshire  are  their  equals,  and  servo 
a kind  of  breakw’ater  to  prevent  the  effects 
of  the  sudden  impulses  of  sucli  heavy  popula- 
tions as  inhabit  tlio  States  first  immed.  The 
Senate  is  indeed  the  bulwark  of  the  smaller 
States,  and  they  ought  therefore  to  be  the  es- 
pecial guardians  of  the  Constitution,  because  it 
18  only  by  lumntaining  the  strictest  reverence 
for  it  they  can  expect  to  maintain  their  equal 
rights.  1 have  bwn  much  surjirised  therefore 
to  find  Senators  on  this  floor,  whose  interests 
of  all  others  were  most  in  danger,  show  such 
apathy  with  regard  to  these  innovatious,  which 
if  they  are  ever  to  become  precedents  will 
assuredly  work  the  destruction  of  the  lesser 
States. 

“Now,  the  CoufititutioQ  expressly  provides 
that— 


Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  re- 
turns, and  qualifications  oiits  own  members. 

“ A provision  that  must  strike  every  one  at 
first  sight  as  necessary  if  the  bodies  arc  to  be  a 
check  one  upon  the  otlier.  Becansc  if  the  Sen- 
ate had  to  decide  who  shall  go  into  the  Uoom 
(»r  who  shall  not  go  in,  the  House  would  soon 
become  tlie  creature  of  the  Senate  and  de- 
pendent upon  it  for  its  existence ; and  so  if 
the  Senate  w’ere  to  allow  the  House  the  same 
rights  over  its  members.  This  rcsfdution,  how- 
ever, very  ungenerously  selects  only  a single 
point  upon  which  to  apply  the  joint  action 
complained  of,  and  that  is  this:  that  both 
Houses  shall  jointly  decide  wliich  ai  e the  States 
entitled  to  representation.  That  is  the  whole 
of  it. 

“ Now,  Mr.  President,  can  any  thing  be  dearer 
than  that  this  very  question  has  been  alreadj 
settled  authoritatively  and  beyond  dispute?  Has 
not  the  Constitution  settled  it?  Is  it  not  to  be 
found  on  every  lino  and  page  of  onr  laws— aad 
especially  in  the  act  of  March  4,  1802  ? 

“Then,  if  this  bo  so,  the  joint  committee 
prevents  the  Senate  from  deciding  on  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualiflcations  of  its  mem- 
ber!^ because  it  gets  beliind  the  whole  and 
denies  tlie  right  of  States  to  members  at  all. 
It  does  not  deny  but  that  they  have  Legisla- 
tures competent  to  elect — if  it  did,  the  answer 
would  be  obvious : the  Senate  wrill  decide  that 
on  the  question  of  elections — but  it  declares 
at  once,  boldly,  tliat  although  the  i>eopIe  of 
these  States  are  desirous  of  Bubmittiug  to  the 
laws  they  oflended  against,  w*o  will  itnp<»e 
uj)on  them  a new  penalty  not  known  to  the 
law. 

“ Mr.  President,  I think  I have  shown  beyond 
question  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion there  was  not  any  considerable  number  of 
people,  in  any  of  the  States  in  ouestion.  who 
ever  were  guilty  of  treason  to  the  t'liited  States, 
if  we  admit  the  law  to  be  as  I hold  it  ia.  naiii^y, 
that  if  the  legitimate  Government  of  any  coun- 
try suffers  itself  to  bo  dispossessed  and  a hos- 
tile Government  to  bo  establishe<l  and  put  in 
possession  in  its  stead,  so  that  it  cannot  pmtect 
its  oilizons  in  their  resistance  to  such  hosUla 
Govenirnent,  tlion  it  cannot  punisdi  them  for 
acts  done  afterward  under  the  authority  of  and 
in  obedience  to  the  hostile  governniODt;  such 
nets  cannot  amount  to  treason,  and  tlie  law  ex- 
cuses them. 

“I  think  I have  also  shown  that  the  mo- 
ment the  rebels  yield  and  surrender,  they  are 
immediately  in  the  custo<ly  of  the  law,  and 
can  only  bo  subjected  to  such  punishineut  as 
it  provides — to  bo  iiillicUd  upon  them  through 
the  courts  according  to  ‘duo  process’  of  law. 

“I  have  shown  that  for  any  guilty  part 
taken  by  the  people  in  the  late  war,  that  the 
sufferingA  and  lo.-sses  they  endured  in  that  war 
were  the  natural  and  sufficient  punishment; 
tliat  after  it  they  remained  purged,  and  ought 
to  bo  remitted  to  all  their  constitutional  rights 
at  once. 
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“That  it  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  United 
States  as  a groat  nation  if  slio  punisheg  the 
actnaJ  traitors  who  incited  the  rebellion  that 
it  be  (lone  solemnly  and  according  to  the  strict- 
est form  of  law,  in  open  conrts,  where  the 
prisoners  may  have  counsel  and  witnesses  so 
that  they  may  make  their  defence,  if  they  have 
any. 

‘•That  acconling  to  the  Constitution  and  laws, 
all  the  States  are  still  in  the  Union ; that  scces- 
fion  ordinances  could  not  repeal  the  one  nor 
war  «;t  a«ido  the  other ; that  they  arc  neither 
dead  bv  forfeiture  or  felo  <le  but  arc  now  in 
full  and  perfect  existence  ^^^th  all  their  munici- 
pal njachincry  in  full  play. 

“That  the  proposition  of  the  committee  of 
fifteen  to  amend  the  Constitution  is  fundamental 
and  rerolnticmary,  and  destructive  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  States  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people;  that  it  is  a threat  to  deprive  them  of 
tbeir  rights  by  compelling  them  either  to  admit 
negroes  to  the  right  of  suffrage  or  to  give  up 
a Phare  of  their  representation,  which  is  theirs 
by  law  and  tho  last  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tatioD. 

“That  the  resolution  now  before  us  from  the 
wme  committee  Is  aW>  revolutionary  and  de- 
ftmdire,  btdng  an  attempt  to  suspend  the  Con- 
situiion  and  laws  in  regard  to  representation 
in  Congress  over  eleven  States  or  the  Union 
onlil  Congress  .shall  see  fit  to  restore  them.  It 
» a declaration  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  pris^ent  House  and  Senate,  that  having  tho 
means  of  keeping  these  States  from  being  rep- 
resentctl  here,  they  are  going  to  do  .so  as  long 
as  they  please ; that  no  one  of  these  measures 
can  be  justifieci  as  a punishincnt  for  the  rel>cl- 
lion;  that  the  Constitution  forbids  them  tis  bills 
of  pains  and  penalties,  and  a.s  fje  po9t  fticto  in 
their  character. 

“Then,  sir,  here  at  the  conclusion,  I will  en- 
deavor to  answer  a qnc.stion  which  has  been 
90  often  put ; and  with  that  air  of  braggart 
triumph  that  indicates  an  answer  impossible. 
The  qnestion  is  this:  ‘Would  you  bring  back 
here  into  the  Senate  rebels  and  traitors,  tho 
authors  of  all  our  troubles,  whose  hands  are  yet 
red  with  the  blood  of  our  slaughtered  people? 
And  if  not,  how  do  you  propose  to  avoid  it 
mile*  von  deny  these  States  rcprc.stuitation  for 
a time  at  least  ? ’ 

“To  all  this  I answer,  no,  a.s  emphatically  as 
any  other  Senator  can  do;  but  I would  keep 
tljcm  out  in  a very  diftep(*nt  way  from  that  ]»ro- 
po«d.  I would  keep  them  out  by  following 
the  mole  and  seeking  the  remedy  affordcKl  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  instead  of  adopting 
a conrse  forbidden  by  both  and  unjust  in  itself 
I would  keep  out  traitors,  not  keep  ont  States; 
1 Would  punish  criminals,  and  not  enslave  coin- 
mnnities;  I would  single  ont  the  guilty,  and  not 
confound  the  innocent  witli  them. 

“Is  not  tlds  easy?  When  the  traitor ask.s  ad- 
mission here,  you  can  arrest  him  for  his  treason ; 
you  can  commit  him  for  trial ; and  the  offence 
ii  not  bailable.  I suppose  evcrybtxly  will  agree 


that  would  keep  him  ont,  at  least  till  he  is  tried. 
It  has  another  great  advantage,  too:  it  is  lawful, 
ancWionc  can  complain  of  it. 

“After  the  trial,  if  acquitted,  he  is  not  a trd- 
tor,  and  his  case  presents  no  ditticulty.  If  he  is 
convicted,  attainted,  and  hanged,  I suppose  that 
would  allay  all  fears  of  his  return. 

“ Now,  Mr.  President,  when  I think  how  ob- 
vious and  effectual  this  plan  would  be,  I am 
amazed  that  it  should  have  ever  entered  into 
the  human  mind  to  contrive  another.  Why  is 
it  not  adopted?  Sir,  I am  afraid  to  an.swer.  I 
am  afraid  there  are  patriots  who  would  prefer 
to  let  treason  go  uiiwhipped  rather  than  they 
should  ri'^k  their  own  hold  on  power.  It  looks 
to  rne  much  like  that;  and  if  so,  I am  sorry 
that  any  man  can  bo  so  short-sighted  as  not  to 
see  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  an  exchange 
a.s  this.  Does  it  not  say,  yonr  treason  may  go 
if  yon  lot  us  rale  the  country? 

“ One  word  more  and  I am  done.  The  conn- 
try  is  alarmed,  the  people  are  anxious,  and  the 
political  atmosphere  bodes  tho  coming  of  no 
common  storm.  What  can  wo  do  to  prevent 
it  and  bring  back  peace  to  the  country  and 
harmony  to  tho  party?  Is  there  no  common 
ground  on  which  w(j  can  stand  ? Is  there  no 
common  standard  round  which  wo  can  rally  ? 
I think  there  is,  sir.  Surely,  wo  may  go  back 
to  the  ('onstitution  which  we  have  all  sworn  to 
support.  Wo  can  go  back  to  the  laws  and  en- 
force them  without  dissension  among  ourselves. 
Then  there  are  things  which  wo  may  avoid 
doing.  We  may  avoid  new  measures  on  which 
wc  cannot  agree,  and  which  only  servo  as 
wedges  to  split  us  further  and  further  asun- 
der. 

“Mr.  President,  why  these  new  measures? 
Who  is  bound  to  the  support  of  a new  measure 
except  tho  author  of  it?  What  member  of  n 
party  is  bound  to  a new  measure  not  in  con- 
templation of  tlio  party  at  the  time  it  wjls  or- 
ganized, at  the  time  its  platform  was  laid  down, 
except  tho  author ; and  if  dissension  and  divi- 
sion spring  up  from  the  new  measure,  who  is 
responsible  for  that  ? The  man  who  stands  on 
the  record,  or  the  man  who  introduces  the  new 
measure  ? Tho  man  who  catches  the  foxes  and 
tics  tlieir  tails  so  as  to  send  them  into  tlie  stand- 
ing corn,  or  the  men  who  do  not  ? These  are 
questions  that  the  country  are  coming  to  ask. 
They  will  ask,  who  did  this  thing,  who  brought 
this  about?  Was  the  I'reerlmen's  Bureau  in 
the  Baltinjore  platform  ? Was  it  in  the  Chi- 
cago plntfonn?  WIktc  did  tho  party  agree  to 
that  as  a party?  Where  was  that  laid  down  ns 
a lino  to  which  all  party  men  should  come? 
Tho  pretence  is  absurd.  Tho  Freedmen’s  Bu- 
rcan  bill  is  not  now  and  never  wa.s  a party 
measure,  except  with  some  few  people  who 
took  it  into  their  heads  tliat  it  wa.s  a very  good 
thing.  Nobcnly  blamed  them  for  that;  they 
had  a right  to  Injlieve  that;  but  other  people 
who  (lid  not  believe  it  are  not  to  be  ostracized 
on  that  account,  particularly  if  those  who  did 
not  believe  it  tliought  that  in  itself  it  was  not 
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onlj  inexpedient  and  impolitic,  but  that  it  was 
tmoonstltutional. 

“Now,  Mr.  President,  I say  the  counter  U 
beginning  to  inquire  who  introduced  this  cause 
of  dissension;  who  started  tills  wedge  which  is 
to  drive  and  drive  until  it  separates  the  great 
Republican  j)urty?  I say  it  is  perfectly  plain 
that  the  man  who  started  the  new  measure,  the 
man  who  persists  in  it,  the  man  who  ostracizes 
and  denounces  cveryl>c^y  who  ditfers  witli  him 
about  it.  1 think,  Mr.  President,  that  is  so 
plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Certainly 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 

“ Theu,  in  conclusion,  I have  only  to  say  that 
if  wo  refuse  these  moderate  counsels,  if  wo 
refuse  to  abandon  these  noza  rri,  these  new 
things,  the  only  remedy  will  be  to  take  the  con- 
sequences, and  they  seldom  linger  long  behind 
the  act.” 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  said ; “ Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  wo  choose  to  admit  or  refuse  to  admit 
Senators  upon  this  floor,  what  have  the  llouse 
of  Representatives  to  do  alx>ut  it?  Can  they 
send  their  Sergeant-at-Armsover  here  and  take 
out  our  meuilHjrs?  Can  they  send  over  their 
Scrgoant-at-Aniis  and  put  inoinlKTS  into  this 
body?  Can  the  Supremo  Court  do  it?  Sui>- 
pose  tlioy  decide  that  somebody  has  a right  to 
come  into  this  bo<ly  or  that  ho  ought  to  be  kept 
out,  can  they  send  their  marshal  to  the  Senate 
with  tlieir  decree  that  A B and  C D shall  take 
their  places  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
or  can  they  send  over  their  marshal  with  their 
decree  that  A B or  0 D shall  be  taken  from 
this  body?  Xot  ut  all.  The  idea  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Stiites  can  .send  down  any 
person  hero  directing  that  A B or  C D sliall  l>e 
admitted  into  this  body,  or  that  A B and  C D 
shall  bo  removed  from  tliis  bo<ly,  is  equally  pre- 
posterous, absurd,  and  revolnUonary. 

“ It  i.s  because  I,  as  an  individual  member  of 
this  Senate,  insist  that,  upon  this  question  of 
judging  upon  the  right  of  represoutatioo  in  this 
body  from  every  State,  this  body  is  independ- 
ent of  the  Ilouse  of  Repre.soutatives,  independ- 
ent of  the  Supreme  Court,  independent  of  the 
Executive,  independent  of  everybody  under 
heaven,  that  I oppose  the  resolution  Hint  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate — a resolution 
which  on  its  face  purports  to  bo  no  law  and 
has  no  binding  etlect.  It  hinds  nobody  except 
as  a man  may  be  tiound  by  a caucus  resolution. 
You  may  say  it  binds  hU  honor.  It  pledges 
him,  that  is  all.  This  resolution  has  no  effect. 
It  is  as  void  as  a blank  piece  of  paper,  so  far  as 
any  legal  effect  Ls  concerned.  But  there  is 
contained  in  this  resolution  a proposition  that 
wo  as  Senators  pledge  ourselves  that  we  will 
not  act  upon  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
Senators  of  this  body  until  the  Ilouse  gives 
their  consent.  This  is,  substantially,  a mere 
cauens  arrangement  anyhow.  It  is  not  Icgbla- 
Uon.  It  is  merely  the  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  gentlemen  sitting  here  in  the  Senate  that 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  have  no  authority 


to  go  iuto  an  examination  of  the  /igbt  of  rep- 
resentatives to  seats  hero  until  the  two  Houses 
by  joint  resolution  or  act  of  Congress  agree. 
That  is  my  objection  to  this  resolution.” 

Mr.  Saalsbury,  of  Delaware,  said:  “It  is 
sometimes  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
that  certain  doctrines  uttered  upon  this  side 
are  repudiated.  Sir,  I do  not  know  that  this 
side  01  the  House  bos  distinctly  announced  any 
opinions  through  this  debate.  Wo  have  kept 
very  quiet.  It  seems  a division  has  been  got- 
ten up  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  between 
what  arc  called  the  radicals  and  the  conserva- 
tives. The  Democratic  portion  of  this  bixiy 
have  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  operating 
with  the  conservatives  and  as  against  the  radi- 
cals. I think  that  any  fair  and  impartial  ob- 
server of  what  transpires  here  will  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  what  I now  say.  We 
have  taken  no  sides  in  tills  quarrel.  It  is  a di- 
vision among  the  gentlemen  themselves.  They 
exercised  what  they  suppoMd  to  bo  and  what 
was,  if  they  believed  the  hill  to  be  a coustitu- 
tional  bill,  the  constitutional  right  of  passing 
wliat  was  called  the  Freedmon’s  Bureau  bill. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  in  returning 
it  with  his  objections  exorcised  a perfectly  con- 
stitutional righL  Because  bo  did  so  there  was 
a very  considerable  mauifestation  of  disappro- 
bation of  his  action.  Wlien  bis  veto  message 
came  in,  the  Democratic  jiortiou  of  tills  House 
voted  upon  that  subject  precisely  as  they  voted 
before.  But  will  my  radical  friends — as  tliey 
seem  to  glory  in  the  appellation  of  radicals — 
allow  mo  to  make  one  remai'k  ? In  the  great 
issue  which  they  have  made  npou  the  Presi- 
dent, and  not  tlio  President  u]xm  them,  they 
are  pretty  much  in  tlie  situation,  in  iny  opinion, 
of  the  crazy  man  who  got  on  the  railroad  track 
ill  the  far  West,  where  they  had  never  liefore 
seen  a car.  It  being  announced  that  the  ears 
would  run  on  a certain  day  lie  went  out  and 
placed  liiiuself  near  a station,  and  ns  the  train 
came  along  tlirew  up  his  liat  aud  Iiis  anus. 
The  engineer,  supposing  that  something  was  on 
the  track,  stoppi^  the  train  and  inquired  what 
was  the  matter.  Hie  man  replied,  ^ I want  you 
to  know,  sir,  that  I,  offer  having  fought  the 
lions  of  Boshan,  am  not  going  to  l^  saircd  by 
a certain  kind  of  hen-coop  set  up  on  wheels.' 
Sir,  Andrew  Johnson  has  laid  the  track,  the 
car  h in  motion,  and  if  our  radk^al  friends  do 
not  want  to  get  run  over  they  liod  better  get 
off  the  track.” 

Mr.  MoDougull,  of  California,  followed,  say- 
ing : “ I do  not  rise  in  iny  place  now  i*)  enter 
iuto  liny  lengthy  discussion,  for  I would  not 
trespass  on  the  time  of  tlio  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetU  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  saying  a few  words.  I 
choose  not  to  engage  in  a general  discussion  of 
the  questions  that  have  been  debated  here,  but 
to  say  a few  words  only  as  to  tlie  (lendiug  ques- 
tion. I have  not  been  able  yet  to  comprehend 
in  the  mind  of  a fair-minded  and  just  man  who 
speaks  the  truth,  or  who  desires  to  speak  it,  tho 
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wjibilHy  of  his  imdertaking  to  overcome  the 
bonstitotion  of  the  United  States  by  a resolu- 
tion of  the  two  Houses.  That  Is  the  proposition 
pending,  to  overcome  the  plain  letter  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  a reso- 
lution of  the  two  Houses.  There  is  a crime 
knovn  to  criminal  law  as  obtaining  property 
by  false  pretences ; and  it  is  said,  1 believe,  in 

law,  that  if  von  pretend  as  to  an  after- 
fact,  it  is  not  a technical  false  pretence.  If  the 
swearing  is  as  to  a part  fact,  then  the  person 
chained,  on  tho  charges  being  proven,  may  bo 
condemned  and  punished.  It  nas  struok  me 
that  it  may  be  a grave  question  now,  whether 
falsely  swearing  as  to  what  one  has  done  is  per- 
jury, while  falsely  swearing  as  to  what  one  will 
00,  is  not  It  has  been  the  practice  of  our  Gov- 
ernment ever  since  it  was  instituted  to  swear 
an  tho  State  oflScors  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  tl>e  State  and  tho  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  I suppose  every  gentleman  on  this 
floor  has  taken  that  oath  many  times.  Falsely 
swearing  as  to  what  you  will  do,  perhaps  may 
not  be  technical  perjury ; but  permit  me  to  say 
that  when  gcntlcTnon  undertake  to  violate  the 
Constitution  which  they  have  sworn  to  support, 
and  dare  to  say  that  because  what  they  propose 
to  do  is  right  they  dare  to  violate  their  oaths,  it 
is  one  of  tho  technical  ways  of  avoiding  just 
ccmclosions,  which  has  been  condemned  by  all 
just  men,  and  will  bo  condemned  above.’’ 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  close<l  the  debate, 
saying:  *•  Now,  sir,  it  will  bo  observed  that  tho 
resolution  does  not  declare  that  neither  body 
shall  have  the  right  to  admit  members  until 
Congress  has  made  a declaration  ut>on  the  sub- 
ject. Tliere  Is  nothing  said  about  tho  right  in 
any  way  or  in  any  tenns.  It  is  precisely  what 
I degiguated  it  to  bo  tho  other  day,  a mere  legis- 
lative declaration  of  onr  0{)inion  and  defer-* 
mination  that,  until  Congress  has  declared  tho 
State  (whichever  one  it  may  be  that  is  before 
usl  to  be  in  a condition  to  be  represented  hera 
neither  body  will  act  upon  the  credentials  or 
members. 

will  be  noticcel,  and  I say  this  in  answer 
to  what  has  been  said  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dixon)  as  well  os  tho 
boDoraWe  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Doo- 
little), that  in  no  way  docs  tlie  resolution  touch 
tho  question,  as  commonly  understood,  of  the 
e]ectlou^  qualifications,  and  returns  of  mem- 
bers. It  leaves  that  matter  pre<dsely  whore  it 
foand  it.  It  does  not  undertake  to  judge  on 
the  subject  or  to  investigate  it ; and,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  idea,  all  tho  credentials  which 
have  been  laid  before  the  bo<ly,  iustoad  of  being 
•cut  to  the  committee,  have  l>een  simply  laid 
upon  the  table. 

“Now,  Senators  inquire,  w'hy  will  you  de- 
prive yourselves  of  the  power  to  do  certain 
tbings  ? The  question  of  the  admission  of  a 
member  is  in  the  hands  of  a majority  of  the 
body.  Iho  m^ority  can  control  it  always.  It 
^ can  do  as  it  pleases  with  reference  to  it.  If  a 
majority  of  this  body  thinks  that  it  is  advisable 


that  Congress  should  first  settle  tho  question  of 
the  condition  of  tlio  States,  whether  the  States 
have  placed  themselves  in  a couditiun  to  send 
members  here,  they  have  the  unquestionable 
power  to  lay  those  credentials  on  tho  table,  and 
to  keep  them  there  until  that  question  has  been 
determined  to  their  satisfaction.  Tho  Senate 
having  that  power  to  lay  those  credontinU  on 
the  table  ana  keep  them  there,  is  it  a groat 
stretch  of  power,  is  it  going  beyond  their  juris- 
diction, to  say  that  wo  will  not  take  them  from 
tho  table — for  it  is  the  mt^jority  that  is  to  de- 
termine the  question  of  qualifications  and  every 
thing  else — until  both  branches  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  shall  bo  taken  from 
the  table  in  each  branch  and  be  acted  upon  ? 
It  is  nothing  hut  a legislative  declaration  of  tho 
course  we  intend  to  pursue  with  reference  to 
the  credentials  that  have  been  laid  on  our  table, 
and  I should  like  to  inquire  of  anybody  whether 
we  have  not  the  perfect  right  to  do  it?  Even 
after  we  have  done  it,  after  wo  have  made  that 
legislative  declaration — which  I deem  it  imj>or- 
tant  to  make,  because  I think  tho  power  of 
Congress  over  the  question  of  the  condition  of 
these  States  ha.s  been  qaestioiie<l — we,  as  a Sen- 
ate, I concede,  can,  in  spite  of  this  legislative 
declaration,  at  any  moment  take  them  from  the 
table  and  act  upon  them  without  asking  the 
consent  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  House  can,  on  its  own  side,  in  spite  of  this 
resolution,  if  passed,  take  tho  credentials  of 
those  claiming  to  bo  ineuibers  of  that  House 
from  its  table  and  act  upon  thorn  if  it  pleases. 
There  is  no  question  about  that ; and  therefore 
this  resolution  is  precisely  what  I described  it 
to  be — nothing  in  the  world  but  a legislative 
declaration  that  wo  do  not  deem  it  ad^visable, 
and  do  not  mean,  und  do  not  intend,  to  net  upon 
tlio  question  of  tho  admission  of  individuals  who 
come  here  claiming  scat-s  nntil  Congress,  l>oth 
branches  ehall  Lave  mvestigated  and  settled 
the  question  of  tho  condition  of  the  States. 

“ Now,  sir,  for  one  I am  free  to  say  if  matters 
should  go  so  far  as  to  show  that  cither  House 
was  acting  unreasonably,  wilfully,  from  tem- 
r,  urynstly,  so  as  to  produce  improper  delay, 
sliould  conclude  that  it  was  time  to  reverse 
this  action  so  far  as  this  body  was  concerned. 

“The  ground  on  which  I jmt  tins  resolution 
originally— and  Congress  can  at  any  time  pass 
a law  to  the  same  effect  if  it  pleases — was  sim- 
ply that  we  owed  it  to  ourselves  tliat  this  mat- 
ter should  be  properly  investigated,  should  bo 
investigated  by  both  branches,  should  bo  inves- 
tigated in  such  a manner  as  to  enable  us  to  come 
to  a conclusion  which  should  be  satisfactory, 
and  that  it  had  better  be  done  by  a joint  com- 
mittee of  both  branches ; because  it  would  be  a 
very  serious  matter  if  one  branch  were  to  come 
to  one  conclusion  and  admit  members,  and  the 
other  branch  were  to  come  to  the  opportte  con- 
clusion and  refuse  to  admit  members.  Under 
tho  circumstances  by  which  we  are  surroundod, 
I have  thought  that  Congress,  by  tho  conenr- 
renco  of  both  branches,  should  first  settle  U^e 
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question  wliich  lies  at  the  foundation,  whether 
the  States  were  in  a condition  and  had  the  right 
ns  well  as  the  power  (if  you  choose  to  mlmit 
that)  to  send  members  here.” 

Tlie  question  was  taken  on  the  rcsoUuIon, 
and  it  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chamller,  Clark, 
Connesfl,  Cragin,  Creswcll,  Fessenden,  Foster, 
Grimes,  Harris,  Henderson,  Howe,  Kirkwood,  Luno 
of  Indiana,  Morrill,  Nre,  Poland,  I’oinerov.  Hamsev, 
Sherman,  Sprague,  t^umner,  Trumbull,  \Vodo,  Wll- 
leTj  Williatns,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 29. 

Nats — )Ics»r5.  Buckalow,  Cowan,  Davis,  Dixon. 
Doolittle,  Guthrie.  Heudneks.  Johnson,  Lane  of 
Kansas,  McDougall,  Morgan,  Nesmith,  Norton.  Hid* 
die,  SauUburv,  Stewart,  Stockton,  and  Van  WinUo 
—18. 

Absent — Messrs.  Foot,  Howard,  and  Wright — 3. 

In  the  House,  on  February  2f)t!i,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clurg,  of  Mi.s.souri,  offereti  the  following  resolu* 
tion,  which  was  referrc<l  to  the  joint  C'oimnittoo 
on  Kcconstniotiou — ^j'eaa  102,  nays  27. 

WhtT((u,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the 
continued  contumacy  in  the  seceding  States  renders 
it  necessary  to  exercise  congressional  legislation  in 
order  to  give  the  loyal  citizens  of  those  .States  pro* 
tecliou  in  their  natural  and  persouul  rights  eoume* 
rated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  makes  It  necessary  to  keep  on 
foot  a large  standing  army  to  secure  the  present  cn* 
joymeDtufthose  rights,  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  national  Goverumeut,  and  to  keep  the  peace: 
and  whereas  the  country  is  already  heavily  burdened 
by  n war  debt  incurred  to  defend  the  nulionaHty 
against  an  infamous  rebellion,  and  it  is  neither  just 
nor  politic  to  inflict  this  vast  a<lditional  expense  on 
Uic  peaceful  industry  of  the  nation : Therefore, 

H'foUed,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  joint  committeo 
of  fifteen  of  the  Senate  and  House  to  o*ccrtain  whether 
such  contumacy  be  clearly  manifest,  and  if  so  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  IcTving  contributions  on 
the  disloyal  inhabitants  of  such  seceding  Stales,  to 
defray  the  cxtraurdinaiy  expenses  that  tvill  other* 
wise  DC  imposed  on  the  General  Governujcnt ; and 
that  said  committee  be  instructed  to  report  by  bUl 
or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hinglmin,  from  the  joiut  committee,  re- 
ported the  following: 

Eeftoived  S<n<iUand  Uoum  of  Riprafnti^itu 
of  tht  Vnited  StaU$  of  America  in  Con^rt*^  otstmlM 
(*iwo-thirdrt  of  both  ifouses  concurring).  That  the  fol- 
lowing article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  tbo 
scTcral  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three* 
fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures,  shall  bo  valid  os  part 
of  said  ('oDstitution,  namely: 

Auticlb  — . The  ('ongress  shall  have  power  to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  secure 
to  the  citizens  of  each  State  all  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  in  the  several  States,  and  to  all  per- 
sons in  the  several  States  equal  protection  in  the 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property. 

Mr.  Ashley,  of  Oliio,  on  March  5th,  offered 
the  following: 

Eetolrtd  hytht  Haute  of  liepresentotUee  (the  Senate 
concurring).  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  confers  on  Congrc.ss  ample  power  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  emancipated  slaves  and  freedmen  in 
the  States  recently  in  rebellion. 

Eeeolced,  That  in  behalf  of  the  loyal  Ainericon  peo- 
ple, the  Congress  of  the  United  States  pledge  full  and 
complete  protection  to  all  loyal  men,  irres|>ective  of 
race  or  color,  residing  in  the  States  recently  in  rebel- 


lion, and  especially  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  wbo 
served  in  the  Union  armv  and  navy,  and  to  this  end 
the  Congress  will  demand  such  guaranties  as  to  them 
shall  seem  sufficient,  before  recognizing  any  of  the 
now  State  govoniments  which  now  are  or  which 
hereafter  may  be  organized,  either  under  the  order 
and  direction  of  the  President  or  by  an  indepcDdent 
movement  of  the  loyal  people  in  anr  such  Slate. 

Jicfolred,  That  the  Union  party  of  the  nation,  rep- 
resented in  Congress,  carncsity  desire  that  all  States 
recently  in  rebellion  shall,  at  the  earliest  moment 
consistent  with  tbo  safety  of  the  national  Union,  be 
restored  to  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and  dignities  of 
the  States  of  the  American  Union  which  nave  sot 
been  in  rebellion,  and  that  so  soon  as  constitutioosl 
State  governmenta  are  organized  therein,  which  shall 
secure,  by  constitutional  provisions,  the  rights  of  all 
loyal  men,  without  regard  to  race  or  color,  and  when 
the  people  of  such  States  shall  have  elected  men  of 
undoubted  loyalty  as  Senators  and  Representatives, 
tbo  Congress  of  tne  United  States  will  recognize  sach 
overnmeutastbe  constitutional  goTcrnnicnt  of  such 
_tatc. 

Jiteoiredt  Thai  in  addition  to  the  foregoing.  Con- 
gre.ss  will  also  demand,  as  a condition  to  the  com- 
pleto  restoration  of  any  reorganized  State,  the  entire 
exemption  of  every  citizen  from  liability  to  taxation 
for  payment  of  llie  rebel  debt,  or  reimbursement 
either  of  expenditure  incurred  by  State  or  loc^  sa- 
tborities,  in  aid  of  the  rebcllion,^r  for  loss  incurred 
by  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 

On  April  30th,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Peiiii.sylvania, 
from  the  joint  cuminittec,  reported  as  follows: 

A joint  resolution  proposing  an  atneu'lmcnt  to  the  Constite- 
tIon  of  the  United 

lie  U resolred  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
aticet  of  ike  l/mtoi  States  of  America,  Vor.'mtt 
aesembte-i  (two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurrioj), 
That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  rati- 
fie<l  by  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be 
valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution,  namelv  : 

Akticlb — . Sec.  1.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States ; uor  shall  ssjr 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law ; nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  ita  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

Sec.  2.  Reprcsenlntivcs  shall  he  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  which  may  be  Included  within  this 
Union  according  to  their  re.«pective  numbers,  coant- 
ing the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed.  But  wbenover  in  any 
State  the  elective  franchise  shall  be  denied  to  any 
portion  of  its  male  citizens  not  less  than  twenty-one 
5'cara  of  age,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  par- 
ticipation in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentation in  such  Slate  shall  be  reduced  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  male  citizens  shall  bear 
to  the  whole  number  of  such  male  citizens  not  less 
than  twentv-one  years  of  age. 

Sec.  8.  iTntil  the  4th  day  of  July,  in  the  rear  187'), 
all  persons  who  voluntarily  adhered  to  the  late  insur- 
rection, giving  it  aid  and  comfort,  shall  bo  excluded 
from  the  right  to  rote  fur  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  for  electors  for  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Sec,  4.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State 
shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  already 
incurred,  or  which  may  hereaAer  be  incurred,  in  aid 
of  insurrection  or  of  war  against  the  United  States, 
or  any  claim  for  compcn.Hation  for  loss  of  involuntary 
service  or  labor. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  eoforM 
by  appropriate  legisladon  the  provisioDS  of  this 
article.  ^ 

Its  cousideration  was  postponed  to  a sab- 
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sequent  dar.  At  tbo  same  time  Mr.  Sterens 
farther  reportwl,  as  follows : 

A blQ  to  fiTOTiJc  for  rcjtorlnB  the  Stale*  Utclj-  In  lufotrcctlon 
to  their  ftill  poHtiral  rtclit*. 

Sr\ertof,  it  U expedient  that  the  States  lately  in 
ininrrection  should,  at  the  earliest  day  conaistent 
iritb  the  future  pence  and  safetv  of  the  Union,  bo 
mtored  to  full  participation  in  all  political  rights: 
tad  whereas  the  Congress  did,  by  joint  resolution, 
propose  for  ratification  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
lereral  States,  as  on  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
oftheUnited  States,  on  article  in  the  following  words, 
to  wit: 

Articlr  — . 1.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce 

any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any 
Stale  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  properly 
witlioiit  due  process  of  law ; nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
lawf. 

Srr.  2.  Renresentatives  shall  be  opnortionci!  among 
the  several  States  which  maybe  included  within  this 
Union,  according  to  thcirrcspective  numbers,  count- 
ing the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxcti.  But  whenever,  in  any 
Slate,  the  elective  franchise  shall  bo  denied  to  any 
portion  of  its  male  citizens  not  less  than  twenty-one 
yean  of  age,  or  in  any  way  abridged  except  for  par- 
ticipation in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  iHe  basis  of 
representation  In  su<4i  Stato  shall  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  not 
les*  than  twenty-one  years  of  ago. 

SfC.  8.  Until  tbo  4th  dav  of  July,  in  the  voar  1870, 
all  persons  who  vuluittarily  adhered  to  the  late  insur- 
rection, giving  it  aid  and  comfort,  shall  bo  excluded 
from  the  right  to  vote  for  Representatives  in  Con- 
grtaa,  and  for  electors  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
deat  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State 
ihall  ai^aaiuc  or  pay  anv  debt  or  obligation  already 
incwTcd,  or  wbicu  may  nereafter  bo  incurred,  iu  aid 
of  inaurrection  or  of  war  against  the  United  States, 
or  any  claim  for  compensattou  for  loss  of  involuntary 
aervice  or  labor. 

&c.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  pow'cr  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  this 
article. 

Xow.  therefore, 

it  encuitd  hv  tht  S^nait  and  I!ou*e  of  lifprmnt- 
eiitft  of  the  Iniiid  StatrJi  of  America  in  Corujress 
ammltiJ,  That  whenever  the  ahovc-rccitod  amend- 
meat  ihall  have  become  port  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  any  State  lately  in  insurrec- 
tion >^hall  have  ratified  the  same,  and  shall  have  modi- 
fied iu  constitution  and  laws  in  conformity  therewith, 
the  Senators  and  Ucprcscntativcs  from  such  State,  if 
found  duly  elected  and  qualified,  may,  after  having 
taken  the  required  oaths  of  olficc,  be  admitted  into 
Congress  a.s  such. 

5^  2.  And  be  U further  ennded^  That  when  any 
Sute  lately  in  insurrection  shall  have  ratified  the 
foregoini^  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  any  part 
of  the  diit'ct  tax  under  the  act  of  August  5,  16C1, 
which  may  remain  due  and  unpaid  in  such  State 
maybe  aii>umed  and  paid  by  such  State;  and  the 
payment  thereof,  upon  proper  assurances  from  sneh 
to  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  I’niled  States,  may  be  postponed  for  a periou  not 
cxceedbg  ten  years  and  aAcr  the  passage  of 
tbit  act 

Its  consideration  wns  postponed  to  a sub- 
Mqaent  day.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Stevens 
further  reported,  as  follows : 

A bQl  devlarlnc  certain  persons  InelUdblo  to  office  under  the 
Ooverameut  of  the  UntUHl  gtates. 
it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hohm.  of  RcnruaiU 
ctiVu  of  the  VtuUd  Stata  of  America  in  ton^raw 


atmemited.  That  DO  person  shall  bo  eligible  to  any 
oIBce  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
who  is  included  in  any  of  tbo  following  classes, 
namelv  : 

1.  The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America,  so  called,  and  the  heads  of 
departments  thereof. 

2.  Those  who  in  other  countries  acted  as  agents  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  Anicrica,  so  called. 

3.  Heads  of  Departments  of  the  United  States, 
officers  of  the  -\rmv  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
ami  all  persons  educated  at  the  Military  or  Naval 
Acndemr  of  the  United  States,  judges  of  the  courU 
of  the  United  Statc.s,  and  mem^rs  of  cither  House 
of  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress  of  the  United  States 
who  gave  aid  or  comfort  to  the  late  rebellion. 

4.  Those  who  acted  as  officers  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  so  called,  above  the  grade  of 
colonclin  the  army  or  master  in  tbe  navy,  and  any 
one  who,  as  Governor  of  cither  of  the  so-called 
Confederate  States,  gave  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
rebellion. 

5.  Those  who  hare  treated  officers  or  soldiers  or 
sailors  of  tbe  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States, 
captured  during  the  late  war,  otherwise  than  lawfully 
as  prisoners  ofwar. 

Its  oonsidoration  was  also  postponed  to  a sub- 
sequent day. 

In  the  House,  tlio  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  for  the  amendment  of  tl»o  Constitu- 
tion came  up  for  consideration  on  March  8tb. 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said : “ I beg 
gentlemen  to  consider  the  raagnitiido  of  the 
ta.sk  which  was  imposed  upon  the  committee. 
They  were  expected  to  siigge.st  a plan  fur  ro- 
huilding  a shattered  nation — a nation  which 
though  not  dissevered  was  yet  shtiken  and  riven 
by  the  gigantic  and  persistent  efforts  of  six  mil- 
lion aide  and  ardent  men ; of  bitter  rebels 
striving  through  four  years  of  bloo<ly  war.  It 
catmot  be  denied  that  this  terrible  struggle 
sprang  from  tlie  vicious  j)rinciples  incorporated 
into  the  institutions  of  our  country.  Our  fathers 
ha<i  been  eoinpeHe<l  to  postpone  the  principles 
of  their  great  Declaration,  and  wait  for  their 
full  c>lablishinent  till  a more  projdtious  time. 
That  time  ought  to  bo  present  now.  liut  tbe 
public  mind  has  been  educated  in  error  for  a 
century.  How  difficult  in  a day  to  unlearn  it! 
In  rebuilding,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  away  the 
rotten  and  defective  i>ortions  of  the  old  founda- 
tions, and  to  sink  deep  and  found  tlie  repaired 
edifice  upon  tlie  finn  foundation  of  eternal  jus- 
tice. If,  |K*rcl»ance,  the  accumulated  quicksands 
render  it  imimssible  to  reach  in  every  part  so 
firm  a basis,  then  it  becomes  our  duty  to  drive 
deep  and  solid  the  substituted  jiiles  on  which  to 
build.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  i>rovent  the 
raising  of  the  structure  because  some  comer 
of  it  might  bo  founded  upon  materials  subject 
to  the  inevitable  laws  of  mortal  decay.  It 
wore  bettor  to  shelter  the  household  and  trust 
to  the  advancing  progress  of  a higher  morality 
and  a purer  and  more  intelligent  principle  to 
underpin  the  defective  corner. 

“ I would  not  for  a moment  inculcate  the  idea 
of  surrendering  a principle  vital  to  justice.  But 
if  full  justice  could  not  bo  obtained  at  once,  I 
would  not  refuse  to  do  what  is  possible.  Tho 
commander  of  an  army  who  should  find  liis 
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enemy  intrenched  on  impre^able  height**  would 
act  unwisely  if  he  insisted  on  marching  his  troops 
full  in  the  face  of  a destructive  fire  merely  to 
show  his  courage.  Would  it  not  be  l>etter  to 
flank  the  works  and  march  ronnd  and  round 
and  besiege,  and  thus  secure  the  surrender  of 
the  enemy,  tliough  it  might  cost  time  ? The 
former  conrse  would  show  valor  and  folly ; the 
latter  moral  and  physical  con  rage,  as  well  os 
prudence  and  wisdom. 

Tills  proposition  is  not  all  that  the  commit- 
tee desired.  It  falls  far  short  of  my  wislies, 
but  it  fulfils  my  hopes.  I believe  it  is  all  that 
con  bo  obtained  in  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion.  Not  only  Congress  hut  the  several 
States  are  to  he  consulted.  Upon  a careful 
survey  of  the  whole  ground,  we  did  not  believe 
that  nineteen  of  the  loyal  States  could  ho  in- 
duced to  ratify  any  projxisition  more  stringent 
than  this.  I say  nineteen,  for  I utterly  repudi- 
ate and  scorn  the  idea  that  any  State  not  acting 
in  the  Union  is  to  bo  counted  on  the  question 
of  ratilicntlon.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
any  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  States  that 
propose  the  amendment  arc  require<l  to  mnko 
It  valid ; that  States  not  liero  are  to  he  couiitod 
as  present.  Believing,  then,  tliat  tills  is  tlio 
best  proposition  that  can  be  mode  effectual,  I 
accept  it.  I shall  not  bo  driven  by  clamor  or 
denunciation  to  throw  away  a great  good  be- 
cause it  is  not  perfect.  I will  take  all  1 can  get 
in  tlie  canso  of  humanity,  and  loiive  it  to  bo  ]>er- 
fecto<l  by  better  men  in  better  times.  It  may 
bo  that  that  time  will  not  come  while  I am  hero 
to  enjoy  tho  glorious  triumph;  but  that  it  will 
come  is  as  certain  as  that  there  is  a just  God. 

“The  House  should  remember  tho  great  labor 
which  the  committee  had  to  perforin.  They 
wero  charged  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
eleven  States  of  great  extent  of  terriU*ry.  They 
sought,  often  in  vain,  to  procure  their  organic 
laws  and  statutes.  They  took  the  evidence  of 
every  chvHS  and  condition  of  witness,  from  the 
rebel  vice-president  and  the  cummander-in- 
chiefof  their  armies  down  to  the  humblest  freed- 
inan.  The  sub-commit  tecs  who  wero  chargtnl 
with  that  duty— of  whom  I W'asnot  one,  and  can 
therefore  sj)cak  freely— -exhibited  a degree  of 
patience  and  diligence  which  was  never  ex- 
celled. Considering  tlieir  other  duties,  tho  ma.ss 
of  evidence  taken  may  be  well  considered  ex- 
traordinary. It  must  bo  romemhered,  also,  that 
three  montlis  since,  and  more,  tho  committee 
reported  and  the  Ilouse  adopted  a pi\)poscd 
amendment  fixing  tho  basis  of  representation 
in  such  w’liy  as  would  surely  have  secured  the 
enfranchisement  of  every  citizen  at  no  distant 
period.  That,  together  writh  the  amendment 
repudiating  the  rebel  debt,  which  we  also 

fiassed,  would  have  gone  far  to  curb  tho  rcbel- 
ious  spirit  of  secession,  and  to  have  given  to 
the  oppressed  race  their  rights.  It  w'ont  to 
tho  other  end  of  tho  CapiUd,  and  was  tliere 
mortally  wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends. 

“After  having  received  the  careful  examina- 
tion and  approbation  of  the  committee,  and 


having  received  the  united  Republican  vote  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Representatives  of  tbe 
people,  it  was  denounced  as  ‘utterly  repre- 
hensible’ aud  ‘ nnpanlouahle; ’ ‘to  he  en- 
countered  as  a public  enemy;  ’ ‘ positivelr  ea- 
(langering  the  pe.ace  of  tfie  country,  and  cover- 
ing its  njimo  with  dishonor.’  ‘A  wick(dne»» 
on  a larger  .scale  tlian  tho  crime  ag^st  Kaasas 
or  tho  fugitive  slave  law;  grofw,  foul,  out- 
rageous; an  incre<liblo  inju.stice  ngaimt  the 
whole  African  race ; ’ with  every  other  i-ul;w 
epithet  which  polished  cultivation  could  com- 
mand.  It  was  slaughtered  by  a puerile  and 

fiodantic  criticism,  by  a perversion  of  philo- 
ogical  definition  which,  if  when  I taught  school 
a lad  who  had  studied  Lindloy  Murray  had 
sumoil,  I would  have  expelled  him  from  the  in- 
stitutioD  as  unfit  to  waste  education  upon.  Bnt 
it  is  dead,  and  unless  this  (less  cflScient,  I admit) 
slinll  pass,  its  death  lias  postponed  the  protec- 
tion of  the  colored  race  perhaps  for  ages.  I 
confess  niy  mortification  at  its  defeat.  I grieved 
especially  because  it  almost  closed  the  door  of 
hope  tor  the  amelioration  of  tho  condition  of  the 
freedmen.  But  men  in  pursuit  of  justice  must 
never  despair.  Lot  us  again  try  and  see  whether 
we  cannot  devise  some  way  to  overcome  the 
unitoil  forew  of  self-righteous  Republicans  and 
unrighteous  copperheads.  It  will  not  do  for 
those  who  for  thirty  years  have  fought  tbe 
beasts  ttt  Ephesus  to  l>e  frightened  by  tbe  faagR 
of  modem  cattimounte. 

“ Let  us  now  refer  to  tlio  prorisions  of  the 
proposed  amendment. 

“Tho  first  section  prohibits  the  States  from 
abridging  tho  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  tho  United  States,  or  unlawfully  »le- 
jiriving  them  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  or  of 
den\ing  to  any  person  within  their  juriidictioa 
the  *e<iuul’  protection  of  tho  laws. 

“ I c.in  hardly  believe  that  any  person  can  be 
found  who  will  not  admit  that  every  one  of 
these  provisions  is  just.  They  are  all  a-sserted, 
in  K>me  fonn  or  other,  in  our  DEciJiRATt'xs  or 
organic  law.  But  tho  Constitution  limits  only 
the  action  of  Congress,  and  Is  not  a limitatioa 
on  the  States.  This  amendment  supplies  that 
defect  and  allow’s  Congress  to  correct  tlic  nn- 
just  legislation  of  the  States,  so  far  lliat  tbe  law 
which  operates  upon  one  man  shall  i>jH;rale 
equally  upon  all.  Whatever  law  puuisiies  a 
white  man  for  a crime  shall  puniMl)  the  black 
man  precisely  in  the  some  way  and  to  the  .samo 
degree.  Whatever  law  protects  the  white  man 
shall  afibnl  ‘ equal  ’ proU'Ction  to  tbe  bbek 
man.  Whatever  mean.s  of  redress  is  affwded 
to  one  sh.all  bo  affonlod  to  ail.  Wlngever  la’*’ 
allows  the  white  imm  to  testify  in  court  shall 
allow  tho  m.an  of  color  to  do  the  same.  These 
are  great  advantages  over  their  jiresent  codes. 
Now’  ditferent  degrees  of  puiiislimeut  are  in- 
flicted, not  on  act^miit  of  tho  magnitude  of  the 
crime,  but  according  to  tlio  color  of  the  skip. 
Now’  color  disqualifies  a man  from  testityiiig  in 
courts,  or  lieing  tried  in  the  same  way  as  white 
men.  I need  not  euumcrato  those  jianiul  and 
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oppressive  laws.  Unlora  the  Constitution  should 
restrain  them,  those  States  will  all,  I fear,  keep 
op  this  discrimination,  and  crush  to  deatli  the 
hated  freedmen.  Some  answer,  ‘ Your  civil 
riphts  bill  gecurea  the  same  things.*  That  is 
partly  true,  but  a law  is  repealable  by  amtOority. 
And  I need  hardly  say  that  the  first  time  that 
the  South  with  their  copperhead  allies  obtain 
the  command  of  Congress  it  will  bo  repealed. 
The  veto  of  the  President  and  their  votes  on 
the  bill  are  conclusive  evidence  of  that.  And 
yet  I am  amaml  and  alarmed  at  the  impatience 
of  certain  well-meaning  Republicans  at  the 
exclusion  of  the  rebel  States  until  the  Constitu- 
tion shall  be  so  amended  as  to  restrain  their 
despotic  desires.  This  amendment  once  adopted 
cannot  be  annulled  without  two-thirds  of  Con- 
gress. That  they  will  hardly  get  And  yet 
certain  of  our  distinguished  friends  propose  to 
admit  State  after  State  before  this  becomes  a 
part  of  the  Constitution.  What  madness!  Is 
their  judgment  misled  by  their  kindness;  or 
are  they  unconsciously  drifting  into  the  haven 
of  power  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  ? I do 
not  suspect  it,  hut  others  will. 

“ The  second  section  I consider  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  article.  It  fixes  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentation in  Congrees.  If  any  State  shall 
exclnde  any  of  her  adult  male  citizens  from  the 
elective  franchise,  or  abridge  that  right,  she 
shall  forfeit  her  riglit  to  representation  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  effect  of  this  provision 
will  be  either  to  compel  the  States  to  grant 
universal  suffrage  or  so  to  shear  then?  of  their 
power  ns  to  keep  thorn  forever  in  a hopeless 
minority  in  the  national  Government,  both 
legislative  and  executive.  If  they  do  not  en- 
franchise the  froodraen,  it  would*  give  to  the 
rebel  States  bnt  thirty-seven  Representatives. 
Thus  shorn  of  their  j)ower,  they  wonld  soon 
become  restive.  Sonthem  pride  would  not 
long  brook  a hopeless  minonty.  True  it  will 
take  two,  three,  possibly  five  years  before  they 
conquer  their  prejudices  siifliciontly  to  allow 
their  late  slaves  to  become  their  equals  at  the 
polls.  Tliat  short  delay  would  not  ^ injurious. 
In  the  mean  time  the  freedmen  would  become 
more  enlightened,  and  more  fit  to  discharge 
the  high  duties  of  their  new  condition.  In  that 
time,  too,  the  loy.'d  Congress  could  mature 
their  laws  and  so  amend  the  Constitution  as  to 
secure  the  rights  of  every  human  being,  and 
render  disunion  impossible.  Heaven  forbid 
that  the  Sonthem  States,  or  any  one  of  them, 
^ould  be  represented  on  this  floor  until  such 
muniments  of  freedom  arc  built  high  and  firm ! 
Against  our  will  they  have  been  absent  for  four 
bloody  years ; against  our  will  they  must  not 
come  back  until  we  are  ready  to  receive  them. 
Do  not  tell  me  that  there  are  loyal  representa- 
tives waiting  for  admission — until  their  States 
are  loyal  they  can  have  no  standing  here.  They 
would  merely  misrepresent  their  constituents. 

“ I admit  that  this  article  is  not  os  good  as  the 
one  we  sent  to  death  in  the  Senate.  In  my 
judgment,  we  shall  not  approach  the  roeasnro 


of  justice  until  wo  have  given  every  adult  freed- 
man  a homestead  on  tlio  land  where  he  was 
born  and  toiled  and  suffered.  Forty  acres  of 
land  and  a hut  wonld  be  more  valuable  to  him 
than  the  immediate  right  to  vote.  Unless  wo 
give  them  this  we  shall  receive  the  censure  of 
mankind  and  the  curse  of  Heaven,  That  article 
referred  to  jirovidod  that  if  one  of  the  injured 
race  w’aa  excluded  the  State  should  forfeit  the 
right  to  have  any  of  them  represented.  Tliat 
would  have  hastened  their  full  enfranchisement. 
This  section  allows  tlio  States  to  discriminate 
among  tho  same  class,  and  receive  proportion- 
ate credit  in  representation.  This  I dislike. 
But  it  is  a shortstop  forward.  TIjc  largo  stride 
wliich  we  in  vain  proposed,  is  dead ; the  mur- 
derers must  answer  to  tho  suffering  race.  I 
would  not  have  been  the  perpetrator.  A load 
of  misery  must  sit  heavy  on  their  souls. 

“ The  third  section  may  encounter  more  dif- 
ference of  opinion  here.  Among  the  people 
I believe  it  will  be  the  most  popular  of  ml  the 
provisions;  it  prohibits  rebels  from  voting  for 
members  of  Congress  and  ele«-tops  of  Presi- 
dent until  1870.  My  only  objection  to  it  is 
that  it  is  too  lenient,  I know  that  there  is 
a morbid  sensibility,  sometimes  called  mercy, 
which  affects  a few  of  all  classes,  from  tho  priest 
to  the  down,  which  has  more  sympathy  for  tho 
murderer  on  the  gallows  than  for  his  victim.  I 
hope  I have  a heart  as  capable  of  feeling  for 
human  woo  as  others.  I have  long  since  wished 
that  capital  punishment  were  abolished.  But 
I never  dreamed  that  all  punishment  could  be 
dispensed  with  in  human  society.  Anarchy, 
treason,  and  violence  would  reign  triumphant. 
Here  is  tiio  mildest  of  all  punishments  ever 
inflicted  on  traitors.  I might  not  consent  to 
the  extreme  severity  denounced  upon  them  by 
a provisional  governor’ of  Tennessee — I mean 
tho  lato  lamented  Andrew  Johnson  of  blessed 
memory — but  I would  have  increased  tlie  sever- 
ity of  this  section.  I wonld  bo  glad  to  boo  it 
extended  to  1870,  and  to  include  all  State  and 
municipal  as  well  as  national  elections.  In  my 
judgment  we  do  not  snfiiciently  protect  the  loyi 
men  of  the  rebel  States  from  tho  vindictive  per- 
secutions of  their  victorious  rebel  neighbors. 
Still  I will  move  no  amondraent,  nor  vote  for 
any,  lest  the  whole  fabric  should  tumble  to 
pieces. 

“ I nce<l  say  nothing  of  the  fourth  section,  for 
none  dare  object  to  it  who  is  not  himself  a 
relKsl.  To  tho  friend  of  justice,  the  friend  of 
tlio  Union,  of  the  perpetuity  of  liberty,  and 
the  final  triumph  of  tho  rights  of  man  and  their 
extension  to  every  human  being,  let  me  say, 
sacrifice  as  wo  liave  done  your  peculiar  views, 
and  instead  of  vainly  insisting  upon  the  instan- 
taneous operation  of  all  that  is  right  accept 
what  is  possible,  and  ' all  those  tilings  shall  bo 
added  unto  you.’ 

“ I move  to  recommit  the  joint  resolution  to 
tho  Committee  on  Reconstruction.” 

Mr.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  arose  to  inquire  if  those 
to  whom  pardons  had  boon  granted  by  the 
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President  would  not  be  nnjustlj  affected  by  the 
third  section  of  the  ameudmcut.  To  which 
Mr.  Stevens  re]>lied  : “ None  of  those  who  have 
been  fully  pardoned  arc  affected  by  tliis  pro- 
vision.” 

Mr.  Finck,  of  Ohio,  thouglit  it  un  inansplcious 
time  to  proj)08e  or  make  changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution. lie  condemned  the  course  wliich  had 
been  pursued  by  the  intyority  in  Congress;  and 
s;ud  that,  stripped  of  all  disguises,  the  proposed 
ineaHuro  was  a mere  scheme  to  deny  represen- 
tation to  eleven  States;  to  prevent  indefinitely, 
a complete  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  per- 
petuate the  power  of  n sectional  and  dangerous 
party.  He  further  said : 

” What  is  the  theory  on  which  these  propo- 
sitions are  based  ? 

“This  Union  iscx)nipo3ed  of  thirty -six  States; 
and  by  law,  in  full  force,  but  the  provisions  of 
which  arc  defied  and  utterly  disregarded,  this 
House  is  legally  and  constitutionally  to  bo  com- 
posed of  two  hundred  and  forty-one  members; 
but  we  have  Kepresentatives  hero  from  only 
twenty-five  States,  and  only  one  hundred  and 
oighty-four  members. 

“The  constitutional  number  of  Senators  is 
two  for  each  State,  and  when  full  that  body 
would  now  coiijist  of  seventy-two,  while  it  is 
in  fact  composed  of  but  fifty.  So  that  eleven 
States  arc  denied  all  representation  in  both 
branches  of  Congress,  although  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  ‘that  no  State,  without  its  con- 
sent, shall  bo  deprived  of  its  equal  bufiVago  in 
the  Senate;’  and  the  right  to  representation 
in  the  House  is  equally  clear. 

“ But  this  House  by  tl»c  mere  exertion  and 
coiubinatiun  of  numbers  excludes  from  its  de- 
liberations fifty-seven  mcmber.s;  and  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  sam©  j»ower  excludes  twenty-two 
TDcmlKjrs  from  a voice  and  vote  in  that  cham- 
ber. And  it  is,  sir,  in  this  strange  and  extraor- 
dinary condition  of  our  affairs  that  we  are 
gravely  invited  to  proceed  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution in  such  a manner  as  to  deeply  and 
materially  affect  every  State  whoso  representa- 
tives are  exclud^l  from  Congress ; arid  wo  are 
furtlicr  oj^ked  to  say  to  these  States  thus  ex- 
cluded, that  if  they  refuse  to  debase  ihefjiselvca 
as  equal  States  in  the  Union  and  decline  to  rat- 
ify and  approve  by  atfinnativo  action  those 
changes,  their  exclusion  shall  bo  perpetual. 

“ 1 ask  gentlemen  to  pause  and  rofiect  before 
they  commit  themselves  to  so  monstrous  and 
revolutionary  a scheme  as  this.” 

Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  followed,  and  said : 
“First  let  me  say  I regret  more  than  I shall  bo 
able  to  tell  tiiis  House  tliat  we  have  not  found 
the  situation  of  affairs  in  this  country  such  and 
the  public  virtue  such  that  we  might  come  out 
on  tlio  plain,  unanswerable  proposition  that 
every  adult  intelligent  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  unconvicted  of  crime,  shall  enjoy  the 
right  of  siiftrago.”  lie  expressed  his  entire 
approbation  of  the  ainondmcnts,  except  the 
third,  which  was  liable  to  a double  construction 
relative  to  its  effect  upon  those  who  had  been 


pardoned,  and  the  whole  section  would  have 
been  far  more  defensible  if  the  disfranchise- 
ment had  been  made  perpetual. 

The  joint  resolution  was  fully  debated  in  the 
House  until  the  10th,  when  Mr.  Stevens  with- 
drew his  motion  to  recommU  and  moved  the 
previous  question,  which  was  seconded,  and  the 
main  question  ordered,  when  tlie  joint  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  the  following  vote : 

Vbab — Messrs.  Alley,  Allison.  Ames,  Anderson. 
Delos  K.  Ashley,  James  II.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin, 
Banks,  Barker,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Benjamin,  Bid- 
well,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Blow,  Boutwell,  Bromwell, 
Broomall,  Buckland.  Bundy,  Render  W.  Clark,  Sid- 
ney Clarke,  Cobb,  Conkling,  Cook,  Cullom,  Darling, 
Paris,  Dawes,  Dcfrccs,  Delano,  Detuing,  Dixon, 
Dodge,  Donnotly,  Driggs,  Dumont,  Eckley,  Eggles- 
ton, Eliot,  Karnswortn,  Ferry,  Garfield,  Grinne!!. 
Griswold,  Abner  C.  Uurdiug,  Ilart,  Hayes.  Hender- 
son, Higby,  Holmes,  Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  Asahel  W. 
Hubbard,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Demos  Hubbard, 
James  R.  Hiibbell,  Hulburd,  James  Humphrey,  In- 

Sersoll,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kasson,  KeUcr,  KeUo, 
>tcham,  Kuykendall,  Laflin,  George  V.  Lawrence, 
William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Longyear,  Lvueb,  Mar»ton, 
McClurg,  Mclndoc,  McKee,  McRuer,  Mercur,  Miller, 
Moorhead,  Morrill,  Morris,  Moulton,  Jilycrs,  Newell. 
O'Neill,  Orth,  I’aine,  Batterson,  Perhain,  Pike, 
Plants,  Price,  William  H.  Randall,  Ravmood.  Alex- 
ander U.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Rollins,  Sawyer, 
Schenck,  Schofield,  Shellabarger,  Spaldiny,  Stcrens, 
Stillwell,  Thayer,  Francis  Thomas,  John  L.  Thomas, 
Trowbridge,  Upson,  Von  Aemani,  Burt  Van  Horn, 
Robert  T.  \ an  Horn,  Ward,  Warner,  Elibn  B.  Wash- 
bume,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn. 
Welker,  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wil- 
son, Windoni,  Woodbridge,  and  the  Speaker— lf!S. 

Nays — Messrs.  Ancom^  Hcrgen,  Boyer,  Chanler, 
Coffroth,  Dawson,  KIdridge,  Finck,  tilossbrenner, 
tioodycar,  Grider,  Aaron  Harding,  Harris,  Kerr. 
Latham,  Lc  Blond,  Marshall,  McCullough,  S'ihiack, 
Phelps,  Radford,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Ritter,  Rogers, 
Ross,  Rousseau,  Shanklin,  Sitgreaves,  Smith, 
Strouse,  Tabor,  Taylor,  Thornton,  Trimble,  Wba- 
l®Jl  Winfield,  and  Wright — 37. 

Not  Voti.vg — Messrs.  Braudogee.  Culrer,  Deniioo, 
Farqubar,  Hale.  Hill,  Hogan,  John  II.  Hubbard, 
Edwin  N.  Hubbcll,  James  M.  Humphrey,  Jobssoo, 
Jones,  Mnrrin,  Nicholson,  Noelt,  Pomeivy,  Sloan, 
Starr,  and  Wentworth^l9. 

In  the  Senate  the  debate  on  the  joint  rwoln- 
lion  comiuencotl  on  May  23d,  by  Mr.  Howard, 
of  Michigan,  who  endeavored  to  present  the 
views  and  motives  which  influeuc^  the  com- 
mittcu  in  presenting  the  report.  A great  num- 
her  of  w itnesses,  ho  said,  had  been  examined 
as  to  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  result  of  their  inves- 
tigations was  the  joint  roaolutioa  presented. 
Ho  then  stated  the  privileges  and  rights  already 
secured  under  the  Constitution  to  tlic  citixeas, 
and  sai<l : “ Now,  sir,  there  is  no  power  given 
in  the  Constitution  to  enforce  and  to  carry  out 
any  of  these  guaranties.  They  are  not  powers 
grunted  by  tlie  Cunatitutiou  to  Congress,  and 
of  course  do  not  come  within  the  sweeping 
clause  of  the  Constitution  authorizing  Congress 
to  pass  all  laws  necetwary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing out  the  foregoing  or  granteu  powers,  but 
they  stand  simply  as  a hill  of  rights  in  the  Con- 
Btitution,  without  power  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  give  them  full  effect ; while  at  the  same 
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time  the  Slates  are  not  restrained  from  viola- 
ting the  principles  embraced  in  them  except  by 
Ihfcir  own  local  constitutions,  which  may  bo 
altered  from  year  to  year.  The  great  object  of 
the  first  section  of  this  arnendmeut  is,  tlicreforo, 
to  rt-strain  the  power  of  the  States  and  compel 
them  at  all  timi*s  to  respect  these  great  fiinda- 
meutal  puaranties.  How  will  it  be  done  under 
the  present  amendment?  As  I have  remarked, 
they  are  not  pow'crs  granted  to  Congress,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary,  if  they  nre  to  bo  elTeot- 
uateil  and  enforced,  as  they  assuredly  ought  to 
he,  that  additional  power  should  bo  given  to 
Coolness  to  tljat  end.  This  is  done  by  the  fifth 
section  of  this  amendment,  which  declares  that 
•the  Congress  .shall  have  power  to  enforce  by 
tppropriuto  legislation  the  provisions  of  tliis 
article.^  Hero  is  a direct  affirmative  delegation 
of  power  to  Congress  to  carry  out  all  the  prin- 
eipk-s  of  all  these  gnaranties,  a power  not  found 
m the  Constitution. 

“Tl>e  last  two  clauses  of  the  first  section  of 
the  amendment  disable  a State  from  depriving 
Qot  merely  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  but 
aay  person,  whoever  he  may  be,  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  or  from 
denylag  to  him  the  equal  protection  of  tlie  laws 
of  the  State.  Thi  s abolishes  all  class  legislation 
in  the  Stales  and  does  away  with  tbo  iiyustice  of 
MbjectiDg  one  caste  of  persons  to  a code  not  ap- 
plicable to  another.  It  prohibits  the  hanging  ofa 
black  man  for  a crime  for  which  tbe  white  man 
U not  to  be  hanged.  It  protects  the  black  man 
io  his  fnndaiiiental  rights  as  a citizen  with  the 
shield  which  it  throws  over  the  white  man. 
h it  not  time,  Mr.  President,  that  wo  c.\tcnd  to 
the  black  mao,  I liad  almost  called  it  the  poor 
privilege  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  law? 
Ooght  not  the  time  to  be  now  passed  when  one 
measure  of  justice  is  to  be  meted  out  to  a mem- 
ber of  one  ca?«te  while  another  and  a difierciit 
meisure  is  meted  out  to  the  member  of  another 
CMte,  both  cades  being  alike  citizens  of  the 
Inited  States,  both  bound  to  obey  the  siiino 
Uw;!,  to  sustain  the  burdens  of  tlio  same 
(ioTcmmeiit,  and  both  equally  responsible  to 
justice  aud  to  God  for  tbo  deeds  done  in  the 
body! 

‘*Uut,  sir,  tbe  first  section  of  the  proposed 
smendment  dt>cs  not  give  to  cither  of  these 
cliases  the  right  trt*  voting.  The  riglit  of  suf- 
frage w not,  in  law,  one  of  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities thus  secured  by  the  Coustitulion.  It 
is  mcMrly  the  creature  of  law.  It  has  always 
been  regardetl  in  this  coutitry  ns  tlie  result  of 
Jiositive  lociU  law,  not  regarded  as  one  of  those 
tundamenlal  rights  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  so- 
ciety and  without  which  a people  cannot  exist 
except  as  ftlaves,  subject  to  a despotism. 

“ M I have  already  remarked,  section  one  is  a 
rastriction  u|>on  the  States,  and  does  not,  of  itself^ 
confer  any  power  upon  Congress.  The  power 
which  Congress  has,  under  this  amendment,  is 
derivwl,  not  from  that  section,  but  from  the 
fifth  bection,  which  gives  it  authority  to  pass 
Uws  which  are  appropriate  to  the  attainment 


of  the  groat  object  of  the  amendment,  I look 
upon  the  first  section,  taken  in  connection  with 
tlio  fifth,  as  very  important.  It  will,  if  adopted 
by  the  States,  forever  disable  every  one  of  them 
from  passing  laws  trenching  upon  those  funda- 
mentd  rights  and  privileges  which  pertain  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  all  persons 
who  may  happen  to  bo  within  their  jurisdiction. 
It  establishes  equality  before  the  law,  and  it 
gives  to  tlio  humblest,  the  poorest,  the  most 
despised  of  the  race  the  same  rights  and  the 
same  protection  before  the  law  as  it  gives  to 
the  most  powerful,  the  most  wealthy,  or  the 
most  haughty.  That,  sir,  is  republican  govern- 
ment, as  I understand  it,  and  the  only  one 
which  can  claim  the  praise  of  a just  Govern- 
ment. Without  this  principle  of  equal  justice 
to  all  men  mid  equal  protection  under  the  shield 
of  the  law,  there  is  no  republican  government 
and  none  that  is  really  worth  maintaining. 

“The  second  section  of  the  pronosetl  amend- 
ment docs  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
Unite<l  States  -over  the  question  of  suffrage  in 
the  several  States  at  all;  nor  does  it  recognize, 
much  less  secure,  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the 
colore<l  race.  I wish  to  meet  this  question 
fairly  and  frankly ; I have  nothing  to  conceal 
upon  it ; and  I am  perfectly  free  to  say  that  if 
I could  Lave  my  own  W’ay,  if  my  preferences 
could  be  carrieil  out,  I certainly  should  secure 
suffrage  to  the  colored  race  to  some  extent  at 
least;  for  I am  opposed  to  the  exclusion  and 
proscription  of  an  entire  race.  If  I could  not 
obtain  universal  suffrage  in  tlio  jioimlnr  sense 
of  that  expression,  I should  be  in  favor  of  re- 
slricte<I,  qualified  suffrage  for  the  colored  race. 
Hut,  sir,  it  is  not  the  question  here  what  will 
we  do ; it  is  not  the  question  what  you,  or  I, 
or  half  a dozen  other  members  of  the  ^nato 
may  prefer  in  respect  to  colored  suffrage ; it  is 
not  entirely  the  question  what  measure  we  can 
pass  through  tlie  two  houses;  but  the  question 
really  i-s  w hat  will  tlie  Legi.blaturcs  of  tlie  va- 
rious States  to  whom  these  amendments  are  to 
be  submitted  do  in  the  premises;  what  is  it 
likely  will  meet  the  general  approbation  of  the 
jieople  who  are  to  elect  the  I.egislaturcs,  tlirec- 
fourths  of  whom  must  ratify  our  jiropositions 
before  they  have  the  force  of  constitutional  pro- 
visions ? 

“ Let  me  not  l>e  misunderstood . I do  not  intend 
to  say,  nor  do  I say,  that  the  proposed  amend- 
nient,  section  two,  proscribes  the  colored  race. 
It  lias  nothing  to  do  with  that  question,  as  I 
Bhall  show  before  I take  my  seat.  1 could  wish 
that  the  elective  franchise  should  bo  extended 
ecpially  to  the  wliite  man  and  to  the  black  man ; 
and  if  it  were  necessary,  after  full  considera- 
tion, to  restrict  what  is  known  ns  universal 
suffrage  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  equal- 
ity, I w’ould  go  for  a restriction ; but  I deem 
that  impracticable  at  the  present  time,  and  so 
did  tbo  committee. 

“The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  the 
States  are  not  yet  prepared  to  sanction  so  fun- 
damental a change  os  would  be  the  concession 
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of  the  right  of  snffrago  to  the  colored  race. 
We  may  as  \rell  state  it  plainly  and  fairly,  so 
that  thoro  shall  be  no  misunderstanding  on  the 
subject.  It  was  our  opinion  that  threo-fourths 
of  the  States  of  this  Union  conld  not  be  in- 
duced to  vote  to  grant  the  right  of  suffrage, 
even  in  any  degree  or  under  any  restriction,  to 
the  colored  race.  We  may  he  right  in  this  ap- 
reheuaion  or  wo  may  be  in  error.  Time  will 
evelop  the  truth;  and  for  one  I shall  wait 
witli  patience  the  movements  of  public  opinion 
upon  this  groat  and  absorbing  question.  The 
time  may  come,  I trust  it  will  come,  indeed  I 
feel  a profound  conviction  that  It  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  even  the  people  of  the  States  them- 
selves where  the  colored  population  is  most 
dense,  will  consent  to  admit  thorn  to  tlio  right 
of  suffrage.  Sir,  the  safety  and  prosperity  of 
those  States  depend  upon  it ; it  is  especially  for 
their  interest  that  they  shonld  not  retain  in 
their  midst  a race  of  pariahs,  so  circumstanced 
as  to  be  obliged  to  bear  the  burdens  of  Govern- 
ment and  to  obey  its  laws  without  any  partici- 
pation in  the  enactment  of  the  laws. 

“ The  second  section  leaves  the  right  to  re^i- 
lato  the  elective  franchise  still  with  the  States, 
and  docs  not  meddle  with  tliat  riglit. 

“ The  tliree-fiflbs  principle  has  ceased  in  the 
destruction  of  slavery  and  in  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  colored  race.  Under  the  present 
Constitution  this  change  will  increase  the  nnm- 
ber  of  Representative.^  fronj  the  once  slavehobl- 
ing  States  by  nine  or  ten.  That  is  to  say,  if 
the  present  basis  of  representation,  as  estab- 
lished in  the  Constitution,  shall  remain  oper- 
ative for  the  future,  making  our  calculations 
upon  the  census  of  1800,  the  enfranchisement 
of  their  slaves  would  increase  the  number  of 
their  Representatives  in  the  other  House  nine 
or  ten,  1 think  at  least  ten ; and  under  the  next 
census  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  number  wonld 
be  still  increased ; and  the  important  question 
now  is,  shall  this  bo  permitt^  while  the  col- 
ored pojmlation  are  excluded  from  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  ? Shall  the  recently  slavehold- 
ing States,  while  they  e.xclude  from  the  ballot 
the  whole  of  tlieir  black  population,  be  entitled 
to  include  tbo  whole  of  that  population  in  the 
basis  of  their  representation,  and  thus  to  obtain 
an  advantage  which  they  did  not  possess  1-Kjforo 
the  rebellion  and  emancipation?  In  short, 
shall  we  permit  it  to  take  place  that  one  of  the 
results  of  ermmeipation  and  of  the  war  U to  in- 
crease the  Representatives  of  the  late  slave- 
holding States  i 

“The  committee  thought  this  should  no 
longer  ho  permitted,  and  they  thought  it  wiser 
to  adopt  a general  principle  applicable  to  all  the 
States  alike,  namely,  tliat  where  a State  ex- 
cludes any  part  of  its  male  citizens  from  the 
elective  franchise,  it  shall  lose  Representatives 
in  proportion  to  the  number  so  excluded ; and 
the  clause  applies  not  to  color  or  to  race  at  all, 
but  siui|>ly  to  the  fact  of  the  individual  exclu- 
sion. Nor  did  the  committee  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  making  tlie  ratio  of  representation 


depend  upon  the  number  of  voters,  for  it  so 
happens  that  there  is  an  unequal  distribntiou 
of  voters  in  the  several  States,  the  old  Sut« 
having  jiroportionally  fewer  tlian  the  new 
States.  It  was  desirable  to  avoid  this  ine- 
quality  in  fixing  the  basis.  The  committee 
adopted  nnnibcrs  as  the  most  just  and  satis- 
factory basis,  and  this  is  the  principle  npe-n 
which  the  Constitution  itself  was  origiDallr 
framed,  that  the  basis  of  representation  fbouW 
depend  upon  numbers ; and  such,  1 think,  after 
all,  is  the  safest  and  most  scenre  principle  apon 
which  the  Government  can  rest.  Numbers,  not 
voters;  numbers,  not  property;  this  is  lie 
theory  of  the  Constitution. 

“By  the  census  of  1860,  the  whole  number 
of  colored  persons  in  the  several  States  was  fonr 
million  four  Imndred  and  twenty-sevoa  fiiwi* 
sand  and  sixty-soven.  In  five  of  the  Ne«‘  Eng- 
land States,  where  colored  persons  are  allow^ 
to  vote,  the  number  of  such  colored  persons  is 
only  twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirtr- 
two.  This  leaves  of  the  colored  population^ 
the  United  States  in  the  other  States  anrepre- 
sented,  four  million  four  hundred  and  fonrteen 
thonsand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-fire,  or  it 
least  ono-soventh  part  of  the  whole  populatica 
of  the  United  States,  Of  this  last  number, 
three  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousind 
were  in  the  eleven  seceding  States,  and  only 
five  hundred  and  forty-seven  thonsand  in  the 
four  remaining  slave  States  which  did  D(S 
secede,  namely,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentoeky, 
and  Missouri.  In  the  eleven  seceding  States 
the  blacks  are  to  the  whitas,  basing  the  calcn- 
lation  upon  the  census  of  1860,  nearly  as  thr« 
to  five.  A farther  calculation  shows  that  if 
this  section  shall  be  adopted  aa  a part  of  the 
Constitution,  and  if  the  late  slave  States  shaD 
continue  hereafter  to  exclude  the  colored  popu- 
lation from  voting,  they  will  do  it  at  the  loss 
at  least  of  twenty-four  Representatives  in  ttf 
other  Ifonso  of  Congress,  according  to  tbo  ink 
established  by  the  act  of  1850.  It  is  not  to  be 
disgnised — tlio  committee  have  no  dlspodlion 
to  conceal  the  fact— that  this  amendment  ija 
drawn  as  to  make  it  the  political  intere>toftbe 
once  slaveholding  States  to  admit  their  colored 
I>opulatiou  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  pen- 
alty of  refusing  will  be  severe.  They  will  un- 
doubtedly lose,  and  lose  so  long  ns  they  shnU 
refuse  to  admit  the  black  population  to  theri^i 
of  suffrage,  thtit  balance  of  power  in  Congres 
which  has  been  so  long  tlicir  pride  and  their 
boast. 

“ I did  not  favor  the  third  section  of  the 
amendment  in  the  committee.  I do  not  bdiw, 
if  adopted,  it  will  be  of  any  practical  benefit  to 
tlie  country.  It  will  not  prevent  rebels  lit® 
voting  for  members  of  the  several  State  Ugi-^ 
laturcs.  A rebel,  notwithstanding  this  dauf* 
may  vote  for  a member  of  the  State  legislature. 
The  State  Legislature  may  bo  made  up  eutirf^ 
of  disloyal  elements,  in  consequence  of 
elected  by  a rebel  constituency.  That 
ture  when  assembled  has  the  right,  under  the 
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ConstitntioD,  to  appoict  presidential  electors  it- 
self if  it  shall  choose  to  do  so,  and  to  refuse  to 
refer  that  (question  to  the  people.  It  is  the  right 
of  every  htate.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
power  of  the  rebel  States  would  bo  used  in 
exactly  that  way.  'Wq  should  therefore  gain 
nothing  as  to  the  election  of  the  next  or  any 
future  i*rcMdont  of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  ^ade,  of  Ohio,  said:  “I  move  to  amend 
the  joint  resolution  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
worf  ‘ article  ’ in  line  eight,  and  substituting 
the  proposition  which  1 scud  to  the  Chair  to  be 
rca<l.” 

The  Secretary  reatl  tlie  words  proposed  to  ho 
inserted,  as  follows : 

1.  Xo  State  shall  moke  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridao  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
persons  born  in  the  United  States  or  naturalised  by 
the  laws  thereof;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  properly  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law ; nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  juris* 
diction  the  equal  protection  oi  the  laws. 

See.  2.  No  doaa  of  persons  as  to  the  right  of  any  of 
whom  to  sudra^  discrimination  shall  oe  made,  by 
any  State,  shall^e  included  in  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation, unless  such  discrimination  be  in  virtue  of  im- 
partial qualifications  founded  on  intelligence  or  prop- 
erty, or  because  of  alienage,  or  for  participation  in 
reWUion  or  other  crime. 

See.  3.  The  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing all  debts  or  obligations  which  have  been  or  may 
hereafter  be  incurrea  in  suppressing  insurrection  or 
in  carrying  on  war  in  defence  of  the  Union,  or  for 
payment  of  bounties  or  pensions  incident  to  such  war 
and  pruviiled  for  by  law,  shall  be  tuviolable.  But 
debts  or  obligations  which  have  been  or  may  hereaf- 
ter be  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  of  war  against 
the  United  States,  and  claims  of  compensation  for 
lose  of  involuntary  service  or  labor,  shall  not  be  as- 
sumed or  paid  by  any  State  nor  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  The  Congre  ss  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by 
^ipropriate  legislation  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Tliis  ameudinont  was  subsequently  withdrawn. 

]dr.  Wilson,  of  MassaebusetU,  said : As 

amendmcDts  arc  being  odcred,  1 desire  to  sul>- 
mit  an  amendment,  for  the  purpo.se  of  having  it 
printed,  to  the  second  section  of  the  article  re- 
ported by  the  ctmimitteo,  and  also  an  amend- 
ment to  the  third  section.” 

The  Secretary  read  the  amendment  proposed 
by  ifr.  Wilson  to  the  second  section,  whicn  was 
tu  strike  out  the  section,  and  in  lieu  of  it  to  in- 
sert the  following  words: 

RepreaenUtivea  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
scvei^  States  according  to  their  respective  num- 
bers ; but  if  in  any  Htatc  the  elective  franchise  is 
or  shall  be  denied  tu  any  of  it«  inhabitants,  being 
male  citizens  of  the  United  States  above  the  age 
of  twenty -one  years,  for  any  cause  except  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  the  basis 
of  represenution  in  such  State  shsll  be  reduced  in 
the  proportion  which  tho  number  of  male  citizens 
K>  excluded  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male 
citizens  over  twenty-ono  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Wilson:  “Before  tho  other  amendment 
is  read,  I wLsli  to  state  in  a single  word  tlio  dis- 
tincUon  between  tho  propositiou  just  read  and 
the  section  of  the  committoo's  propoutiou  for 
which  it  is  offered  as  a substitute.  In  the 
origiual  propositiou  the  language  is  * citizens 
of  the  State,*  in  this  it  is  ^inhabitants,  being 


nulo  citizens  of  tho  United  States.’  1 thinh  the 
distinction  is  of  vital  importance.  Now,  let  the 
Secretary  read  my  other  proposition.” 

Tlio  Secretary  read  tho  proposed  anij^dment, 
which  was  to  strike  out  section  thr^  and  in 
lieu  of  it  to  insert  the  following: 

That  no  person  who  baa  resigned  or  abandoned  or 
may  resign  or  abandon  any  office  under  the  United 
States,  and  has  taken  or  may  take  part  in  rebellion 
against  the  Government  thereof,  shall  bo  eUgible  to 
any  office  under  the  United  States  or  of  any  State. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Notv  Hampshire,  said:  “I  de- 
sire to  offer  this  as  a substitute  for  the  third 
section  of  the  committee’s  resolution: 

No  person  shall  be  a Senator  or  Representative  in 
Congress,  or  be  permitted  to  hold  any  office  under 
the  Government  of  tho  United  States,  who,  having 
previously  taken  an  oath  to  snpport  the  Constitution 
thereof,  snail  have  voluntarily  engaged  in  any  insur- 
r^tion  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or 
given  aid  or  comfort  thereto. 

“ I wish  also  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
section  in  regard  to  Uio  rebel  debt,  in  these 
words : 

Debts  incurred  in  aid  of  rebellion  or  war  against 
tho  United  States  are  illegal  and  void,  shall  not  bo 
enforced  in  any  court,  or  assumed  or  paid  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State,  or  by  its  autnoritv ; nor 
shall  any  compensation  ever  be  made  for  tbeloss  or 
emancipation  of  any  slave. 

Mr.  Bnckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  add 
to  the  resolution  tho  following  additional  sec- 
tion : 

Sec,  6.  This  amendment  shall  be  passed  upon  in 
each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof  which  shall  be 
chosen,  or  tho  members  of  the  most  popular  branch 
of  which  shall  be  chosen  next  aher  the  submission 
of  the  amendment,  and  at  its  first  session : and  no 
acceptance  or  rejection  shall  be  reconsidered  or 
again  brought  in  question  at  any  subsequent  ses- 
sion ; nor  ^all  any  acceptance  of  the  amendment 
be  valid  if  made  after  three  years  from  the  passage 
of  this  resolution. 

On  May  29th,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland, 
moved  to  strike  out  the  third  section  of  tho 
amendment,  which  motion  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  then  moved  to 
aTueiid  section  one  of  the  article  by  adding  after 
tlio  words  “section  one,”  the  following  words, 
to  constitute  a part  of  the  section : 

All  persons  born  in  the  United  States  and  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  tho  Slates  wherein  they  reside. 

Ho  further  moved  to  amend  tbo  second  sec- 
tion by  striking  out  the  word  “ citizens,”  in  tbo 
twentieth  line,  whero  it  occurs,  and  inserting 
after  the  word  “ male  ” tho  words  “ inhabitants, 
being  citizens  of  tho  United  States; ’’and  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  that  section  the  words 
“any  such  State.” 

The  third  section,  ho  said,  “has  already  been 
stricken  out  Instead  of  that  section,  or  rather 
in  its  place,  I offer  tho  following: 

See,  B,  No  person  shall  be  a Senator  or  Represent- 
ative in  Congress,  or  an  elector  of  President  and 
Vice-President^  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military, 
under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who, 
having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a member  of 
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Confess,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as 
a member  of  anj  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  exccu> 
Utc  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the 
CoDstitulioD  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged 
in  insurru^ioD  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given 
aid  or  coimort  to  the  enemies  thereof ; but  Congresa 
mar,  hr  a rote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove 
such  disability. 

The  following  is  to  come  in  os  section  four : 

The  obligations  of  the  United  States  incurred  in 
su^rcssiug  insurrection,  or  in  defence  of  the  Union, 
or  for  payment  of  bounties  or  pensions  incident  there- 
to, shall  remain  inviolate. 

“Section  four,  os  it  now  stands,  will  bo 
changed  to  section  live,  and  I propose  to  amend 
tliiit  section  as  follow’s : strike  out  the  w’ord 
‘ already,’  in  line  thirty-four,  and  also  the  words 
‘or  which  may  hereafter  be  incurrc<l,’ in  lino 
thirty -fire,  and  also  the  words  * or  of  war  * in 
lilies  thirty-five  and  tliirty-six,  and  insert  the 
word  ^ rebellion  ’ in  lien  thereof ; and  also  strike 
out  the  words ‘loss  of  involuntary  service  or 
labor’  in  line  thirty-seven,  and  insert  ‘the  loss 
or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such 
debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  forever 
held  illegal  and  void.’  ” 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachnsetts,  said : “ I wish 
to  give  notice  of  an  amendment  which  at  the 
proper  time  I intend  to  offer  to  Senate  bill  No. 
2‘J2,  entitled  ‘A  bill  to  provide  for  restoring  to 
tbe  States  lately  in  insurrection  tlioir  full  po- 
litical rights.’  It  is  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  first  section  an<l  to  insert 
a section  as  a substitute  which  I oak  to  have 
printed.” 

The  Secretary  read  it,  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  first 
acetion  of  the  bill  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fob 
lowing: 

That  when  any  State  lately  in  rebellion  shall  have 
ratified  tlie  furegoiug  amendment  and  shall  have 
modified  its  constitution  and  laws  iu  conformity 
therewith,  and  shall  have  further  provided  that  there 
sball  be  no  denial  of  the  elective  frunchiso  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  becouse  of  race  or  color,  ond 
that  all  persons  shall  be  equal  before  the  law,  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  such  State,  if 
found  duly  elected  and  qualified,  may,  after  having 
taken  the  required  oaths  of  office,  be  admitted  into 
Congress  a.s  such:  That  uolhing  in  this 

section  shall  bo  so  construed  as  to  require  the  dis- 
franchisement of  any  loyal  person  who  is  now  al- 
lowed to  vote. 

On  May  JlOth,  the  first  amendment  moved  by 
Mr.  Howard,  was  considered. 

The  Secretary  read  the  amendraent,  which 
was,  after  the  words  “section  one,”  to  insert: 

All  persons  born  in  the  United  States,  and  subject 
to  the  juriMliction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  States  wbereiu  they  reside. 

So  that  the  section  will  read  : 

6^e,  1.  All  persons  bom  in  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  llio  States  wherein  they  reside. 
No  State  »hall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  tbe  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of 
tho  United  Slates,  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
cess  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
diction tbe  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 


Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisoonsin,  moved  to  amend 
the  amendment,  by  insMsrting  after  the  word 
thereof  ” the  words  “excluding  Indians  not 
taxed.” 

Mr.  TToword,  of  Michigan,  objecte<l  to  the 
amendment,  on  the  ground  that  Indians  who 
maintain  tribal  relations  have  always  been  re- 
garded in  our  legislation  and  jnrispnidcnce  as 
quriAi  foreign  nations. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  on  the  Chinese 
in  California  was  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Conneas: 
“ Now,  I will  say,  for  tho  benefit  of  my  friend, 
that  ho  may  know  something  abont  tho  Chi- 
nese in  future,  that  this  portion  of  onr  popula- 
tion, namely,  tho  children  of  Mongolian  parent- 
age, born  in  California,  is  very  small  indeed, 
and  never  promises  tobc  lai^,  notwithstanding 
our  near  neigliborliood  to  the  Celestial  land 
The  habits  of  those  people,  and  their  religion, 
appear  to  demand  that  they  all  return  to  their 
own  country  at  some  time  or  other,  cither  alive 
or  dead.  There  are,  perhaps,  in  California  to- 
day about  forty  thousand  Chinese — from  forty 
to  forty-five  thousand.  Those  persons  rotnm 
invariably,  while  others  take  their  places;  and, 
as  I before  observed,  if  they  do  not  return  alive, 
their  bones  arc  carefully  gathered  up  and  sent 
back  to  tho  Flowery  Land.  It  is  not  an  unosoa! 
circumstance  that  the  clipper-ships  trading  be- 
tw’een  San  Franci.sco  and  China  carry  at  a time 
three  or  four  hundred  human  remains  of  these 
Chinese.  When  interred  in  onr  State  they  are 
not  interred  deep  in  tho  earth,  but  laid  very 
near  tho  surface,  and  then  monnds  of  earth  .ve 
laid  over  them,  so  that  the  process  of  disinter- 
ment is  very  ea.sy.  That  is  tlicir  habit  and 
custom ; and  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  for  traus- 
inisslon  to  their  own  country  they  are  taken  op 
with  great  regularity  and  sent  there.  None  of 
their  bones  are  allowed  to  remain.  They  will 
return,  tlien,  either  living  or  dead. 

“Another  feature  connected  with  them  is, 
that  they  do  not  bring  their  females  to  onr 
country  but  in  very  limited  noml>ors,  and  rarely 
ever  in  connection  with  families;  so  th.at  their 
progeny  in  California  is  very  small  indeed. 
From  the  de.scription  we  have  had,  from  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
Gypsies,  the  progeny  of  all  Mongolians  in  Cali- 
fornia h not  so  formidable  in  numbers  as  Uiat 
of  the  Gypsies  in  Pennsylvania.  We  are  not 
troubleil  with  them  at  all.  Indee<l,  it  is  only  in 
exceptionnl  cases  tliat  they  have  children  in  onr 
State : and  therefore  tho  alarming  aspect  of  the 
application  of  this  provision  to  California,  or 
any  other  land  to  which  tho  Chinese  may  come 
as  immigrants,  is  simply  a fiction  in  the  brmn 
of  persons  wlio  deprecate  it,  and  that  alone.” 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  supported  hU 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  tliere  w.'is  a 
large  mass  of  Indian  population,  clearly  subject 
to  the  jnrisdiction  of  the  United  States,  who 
ought  not  to  be  included  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

ilr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  urged  (hat  the 
words  “ subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  United 
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States”  did  mean  not  owing  allegianco  to  any- 
bodj  else.  The  Indians  are  not  Bubjoet  to  onr 
joriidk'tion. 

Nr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said  that  who 
is  a citizen  of  the  rnite<l  States  is,  at  present, 
an  open  qae-stion.  There  is  no  definition  as  to 
how  citizenshin  can  exist  in  the  Uniteil  States 
except  throogh  the  meilinm  of  citizenship  in  a 
State.  The  amendment  proposes  to  define  what 
citiicDship  is  in  the  best  way  that  can  be  devised. 
He  further  thought  that  in  one  sense  the  In- 
dians were  a part  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  being  within  the  Territorial  limits. 
The  United  States  may  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  tribes.  The  courts  would  sustmn 
this  jurisdiction.  Tlio  amendment  proposed 
ihoald,  therefore,  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  aske<l  if  it  wore 
not  a matter  to  be  decided  by  Congress  alone, 
whether  to  treat  with  the  Indians  by  treaty,  or 
l»vern  them  by  direct  law.  He  said : “ I 
asked  the  question  whether,  under  the  Con- 
sfitution,  under  tho  powers  of  this  Govern- 
luent,  we  may  extend  oar  laws  over  the  In- 
dians and  compel  obe<lience,  as  a matter  of 
legal  right,  from  the  Indians.  If  tho  Indian  is 
bound  to  obey  the  law,  ho  is  subject  to  tho 
jurisdiction  of  tho  country;  and  that  is  tho 
question. 

“Now,  sir,  this  question  has  once  or  twice 
been  decided  by  the  Attorney-General  so  far  a.s 
be  could  decide  it.  In  1855  ho  was  inquired 
of  whether  tho  laws  of  the  United  States  regu- 
lating the  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
by  the  general  legislation  in  regard  to  Oregon, 
faki  b<^n  cxtcndetl  to  Oregon ; and  ho  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  laws  had  been  ex- 
tended to  Oregon,  and  regulated  the  inter- 
course between  tho  white  people  and  the  In- 
diansthere.  Hubsequcntlv,  the  Attorney-General 
was  aske<l  whether  Indians  were  citizens  of  tho 
Uoited  States  in  such  sense  as  that  they  could 
become  the  owners  of  the  public  lands  where 
ihe  right  to  acquire  them  was  limited  to  citi- 
zens; and  in  tho  course  of  that  opinion  ho  .say.s 
that  tlie  Indian  is  not  a citizen  of  the  Uuit^ 
States  by  virtue  of  his  birth,  but  that  be  is  a 
subject.” 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said  in  reply : “ Ac- 
cording to  tho  idea.s  of  tho  honorable  Senator 
&om  Wis-consin,  as  I understand  them,  tliis  con- 
sequence would  follow  tho  adoption  of  hisamend- 
CDc-nt:  all  that  would  remain  to  be  done  on  the 
part  of  any  State  would  be  to  impose  a tax  upon 
the  Indians,  wiicther  in  their  tribal  condition  or 
otherwbe,  in  order  to  mako  them  citizens  of  tho 
United  Statt's.  Tho  great  objection,  therefore, 
to  the  amendment  is  that  it  is  an  actual  natu- 
ralization, whenever  tho  State  sees  fit  to  enact 
a naturalization  law  in  reference  to  tho  In- 
dians in  tlio  shape  of  tho  imposition  of  a 
tax,  of  tho  whole  Indian  popnlatiou  within 
their  limits.  There  is  no  evading  this  con- 
sennence.” 

Mr.  SanUbury,  of  Delaware,  said:  “I  do 
not  presame  that  any  one  wUl  pretend  to  dis- 


guise the  fact  that  tho  object  of  this  first  sec- 
tion is  simply  to  declare  that  negroes  shall  bo 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  There  can  be  no 
other  object  in  it,  I presume,  than  a furtlicr 
exten.sion  of  tho  legislative  kindness  and  benefi- 
cence of  Congress  toward  that  class  of  people. 

* The  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind 

Bees  Ood  in  clouds,  or  hears  Him  in  tho  wind/ 
was  not  thought  of.  I say  this,  not  meaning  it 
to  be  any  reflection  upon  tho  honorable  com- 
mittee who  reported  tlio  amendment,  because 
for  all  tho  gentlemen  composing  it  1 have  a high 
respect  personally ; hut  that  is  evidently  tho  ob- 
ject. I have  no  doubt  myself  of  the  correctness 
of  tho  position,  as  a question  of  law,  taken  by 
tho  honorable  Senator  from  Wisconsin ; but,  sir, 
I feel  dis)X)8cd  to  vote  ogmnst  his  amendment, 
because  if  these  negroes  are  to  bo  made  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  I can  see  no  reason, 
in  justice  or  in  riglit,  why  the  Indians  should 
not  be  made  citizens.  If  our  citizen.^  arc  to 
be  increase<l  in  tliis  wholesale  manner,  I cannot 
turn  iny  back  upon  that  persecuted  race,  among 
whom  are  many  intelligent,  educated  men,  and 
embrace  as  fellow-citizens  tho  negro  race.  I 
therefore,  as  at  present  advised,  for  the  reasons 
I have  given,  shall  vote  again.st  the  proposition 
of  my  friend  from  Wisconsin,  olthougli  I liclieve, 
as  a matter  of  law,  that  his  statements  ore  cor- 
rect.” 

The  question  was  taken,  and  resulted  a.s  fol- 
lows : 

Ykas — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cowan,  Daris,  Doolittle, 
Guthrie,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  klcDougall,  Norton, 
and  Kiddle— 10. 

Nats — Messrs.  Anthony,  Clark,  Connes^  Cragin, 
Crcswcll,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Foster,  Grimes,  Har- 
ris, Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Kirkwood,  Lane  of 
Kansas,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Nye,  Poland,  Pomeroy, 
Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Jsumner,  Trumbull,  Van 
Wiukle,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  and  Wilson — SO. 

Absent — Messrs,  ifrown,  Chandler,  Dixon,  Lano 
of  Indiana,  Nosmith,  Baulsburj,  Sprague,  Wright, 
and  Yates — 9. 

Tho  first  and  second  amendments  proposed 
by  Mr.  Howard  were  then  agreed  to.  To  tho 
amendment  offered  as  section  three,  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks, of  Indiana,  moved  to  amend  byinserting 
tho  wonls  “during  his  term  of  office,”  beforo 
the  words  “have  engaged.”  The  motion  was 
lost,  and  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Howard  agreed 
to,  by  the  following  vote: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Clark,  Con- 
ncss,  Cragin,  Crcswell,  Edmunds,  Fe.HScndon,  Foster, 
Grimes,  Harris,  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Kirk- 
wood, Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morgan, 
Morrill,  Nye,  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sprague, 
Stewart,  Sumner,  Trumbull,’ Van  Winkle,  >Vadc, 
W’illey,  Williams,  and  Wilson — 32. 

Nats — Messrs.  Bucknlcw,  Cowan,  Daris,  Doolittle. 
Guthrie,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Norton,  Kiddle,  and 
Saulsbury— 10. 

Absent — Messrs.  Brown,  Dixon,  McDougall,  Nea- 
miUi,  Sherman,  W'right,  and  Yates — 7. 

The  section  four  of  the  amendment  then  came 
up  for  cottsidcradon,  which  declares  that  the 
obligations  incurred  by  the  United  States  shall 
remain  inviolate.  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana, 
said: 
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At  the  meotiDg  of  Congress,  hut  before  the 
President  bad  delivered  hU  message,  and  before 
bU  views  hod  been  officially  communicated,  the 
Republican  members,  in  caucus,  determiued  to 
raise  a committee  of  hileen  to  * inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  States  which  formed  the 
so-called  Confederate  States  of  America,  and 
report  whether  they  or  any  of  them  are  entitled 
to  bo  represented  in  either  House  of  Congress.’ 
In  most  indecent  baste  the  resolution  passed 
both  branches,  and  the  committee  became 
fastened  upon  Congress  and  the  country.  Be- 
cause of  its  party  origin,  the  work  it  had  to  do, 
and  the  secret  character  of  its  proceedings,  that 
committee  came  to  be  known  in  the  country 
as  the  ‘revolutionary  tribunal,’  the  ‘direc- 
tory,* and  the  ‘ star  chamber.’  Its  first  re- 
port was  made  some  months  since,  in  which 
it  w'as  proposed  to  reduce  the  representation 
of  the  Southern  States ; but  by  tlie  aid  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Sumnerj,  who  submits  to  party  restraints  upon 
his  judgment  with  impatience,  that  measure 
w*as  defeated.  Its  second  report  is  now  upon 
our  desks.  It  passed  the  House,  but  when  it 
oanic  under  discussion  in  the  Senate,  and  had 
to  hour  the  test  of  the  indopeodent  judgment 
of  Senators,  it  was  found  wanting,  and  its  defeat 
became  almost  certain.  A second  defeat  of  a 
party  programme  could  not  be  borne ; its  effect 
upon  the  full  elections  would  bo  disastrous. 
A caucus  was  colled,  and  we  witnessed  the 
astounding  spectacle  of  the  withdrawal,  for  the 
time,  of  a great  legislativo  measure,  touching 
the  Constitution  itself^  from  the  Senate,  that  it 
might  be  decided  in  the  secret  councils  of  a 
party.  For  three  days  the  Senate-chamber 
was  silent,  but  the  discussions  were  transferred 
to  another  room  of  the  Capitol,  with  closed 
doors  and  darkened  w'indowa,  where  party 
leaders  might  safely  contend  for  a political  and 
party  policy. 

“ When  Senators  returned  to  their  seats  I was 
curious  to  observe  who  had  won  and  who  lost 
in  the  party  lottery.  The  dark  brow  of  the 
Senator  from  Now  Hampshire  (Mr.  Clark)  was 
ligbted  with  a gleam  of  pleasure.  His  proposed 
substitute  for  the  third  section  was  the  Tiiarked 
feature  of  the  measure.  But  upon  the  lofty 
brow  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Stewart) 
there  rested  a cloud  of  disappointment  and 
grief.  His  bantling,  which  ho  had  named  uni- 
versal amnesty  and  universal  suffrage,  which  ho 
had  so  often  dressed  and  undressed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate,  the  darling  offspring  of  his 
brain,  was  dea<l ; it  had  died  iu  the  caucus ; and 
it  was  left  to  the  sad  Senator  only  to  hope  that 
it  might  not  be  his  lost.  Upon  the  soreno  coun- 
tenance of  the  Senator  froui  Maine,  the  chair- 
man of  the  fifteen,  there  rested  the  composure 
of  the  highest  satisfaction ; a plausiblo  political 
latform  had  been  devised,  and  there  was  yet 
ope  for  his  party. 

‘‘  In  this  weighty  business  now  before  us  what 
are  the  facts?  Tlie  House  sent  xa  four  prop- 
ositions to  change  the  Constitution  in  one  bill. 


Upon  discussion  it  was  found  tliat  probably  no 
one  of  the  propositions,  nor  any  proposed  mod- 
ification thereof,  could  receive  the  required 
vote.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators,  belonging 
to  one  political  party,  retired  from  the  Senate 
to  consider  and  agree  upon  a bill  Each  Sen- 
ator by  going  into  the  secret  caucus,  agreed  and 
became  bound  to  vote  for  whatever  tlie  ra^ority 
of  the  caucus  should  adopt.  A section  or  an 
entire  bill  may  be  adopted  by  a bare  m^urity 
of  the  caucus,  much  less  than  one-half  the  Sen- 
ate, but  the  entire  two-thirds  must  vote  for  it 
in  the  Senate,  not  because  it  is  right,  but  because 
the  majority  of  the  caucus  has  said  so ; and  thua 
on  omeudment  of  the  Constitution  may  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate  when  a m^ority  of  the  body 
would  vote  against  it  if  no  party  obligation 
rested  upon  tiicm.  What  Senator  would  dare 
propose  to  shut  tliose  doors  against  the  people, 
that  we  in  secret  might  take  steps  to  change 
their  great  charter  of  liberty?  "nie  people 
would  not  endure  it,  but  in  congregating  tboo- 
sands  would  burst  them  open  and  deujand  to 
know  all  that  was  said  and  done  upon  a matter 
of  such  interest  to  them.  Tlie  present  proposed 
amendment  has  been  decided  upon  in  a conclave 
more  secret  than  has  over  been  known  in  this 
country. 

“ So  carefully  has  the  obligation  of  secresv 
been  obscr>’ed  that  no  outside  Senators,  not 
even  the  sharp-eyed  men  of  the  press,  have 
been  able  to  learn  one  word  that  was  spoken, 
or  one  vote  given.  An  Egyptian  darkness 
covers  the  proceeding.  The  secret  could  not 
be  more  profound  had  the  conclave  as<^embled 
down  in  tne  deep  and  dark  caverns  of  the  earth. 
If  you  change  the  Constitution,  have  the  pe^ 
pie  not  the  right  to  know  huw'  and  why  it  is 
done,  what  was  proposed  and  said,  and  boir 
each  Senator  Tot(xl?  Is  it  not  their  business  1 
Or  indeed  have  they  masters,  party  chieftains, 
w'ho  may  say  to  them,  ‘ We  govern,  you  obey!’ 
Is  it  not  a fact  that  should  arrest  attention,  tbst 
since  this  measure  was  reported  from  the  caucus 
scarce  an  explanation  1ms  been  conceded,  and 
not  one  amendment  offered  or  voto<l  for  bja 
single  Senator  who  was  in  the  caucus,  so  exact- 
ing and  imperative  is  the  obligation,  and  solit- 
erdly  is  party  authority  obeyed?  Sir,  if  the 

i)eople  can  only  come  to  know  how  this  thing 
laa  been  done,  I believe  they  will  refuse  their 
indorsement. 

“ I now  propose  a brief  exominatioD  of  the 
measure  os  it  came  from  the  c.aucu.s.  It  pro- 
oscs  on  additional  article  of  five  sections,  ma- 
ing  that  number  of  amendments  or  addidoiu 
to  the  Constitution. 

“ For  the  first  section  the  virtue  is  claimed 
that  it  defines  citizenship  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  States.  I will  read  that  part  of  the 
section : 

All  pertoDt  bom  in  the  United  States,  and  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  (he  State  wherein  they  reside. 

“ What  citizenship  is,  what  are  its  rights  and 
duties,  its  obligaUons  and  liabilities,  are  not 
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defined  or  attempted  to  be  defined ; but  these 
reied  questions  are  left  as  unsettled  as  during 
all  the  course  of  our  history,  when  they  have 
occQpied  the  attention  and  t^cd  the  learning 
of  the  departments  of  Government.  Bat  this 
is  certain,  that  the  section  will  add  many  mil- 
lions  to  the  class  of  persons  who  are  citizens. 
We  have  been  justly  proud  of  the  rank  and 
title  of  onr  citizenship,  for  we  understoo<l  it  to 
belong  to  the  inhabit^ts  of  the  United  States 
who  were  descended  from  the  great  races  of 
people  who  inhabit  the  countries  of  Europe, 
tnd  such  emigrants  from  those  countries  as 
have  been  admitted  under  our  laws.  The  rank 
and  title  conferred  honor  at  homo  and  secured 
kindness,  respect,  and  safety  everywhere  abroad ; 
bat  if  this  amendment  bo  odont^  wo  will  then 
carry  the  title  and  cojoy  ita  aavantages  in  com* 
mon  with  the  negroes,  the  coolies,  and  the  In- 
dians. When  tho  Senator  from  Wisconsin  pro- 
posed an  amendment  excluding  the  savage  In- 
dians of  tho  forest,  I believe  every  Senator  who 
had  been  in  the  caucus  voted  against  it.  No 
one  was  authorized  to  change  a word  that  the 
otoens  had  used,  but  I am  not  quite  sure  that 
the  people  of  Minnesota  will  regard  the  obli- 
gation to  a -caucus  as  a sufficient  reason  why 
the  Senator  from  that  State  (Mr.  Ramsey) 
should  seek  to  oonfer  the  rank,  privileges,  and 
unmanitics  of  citizonship  upon  the  cruel  sav- 
ages who  destroye<l  their  peaceful  settlements 
a^  massacred  tho  peojile  with  circumstances 
of  atrocity  too  horrible  to  relate.  How  our  citi- 
lenship  will  be  esteemed  at  homo  and  abroad, 
should  this  amendment  bo  adoptctl,  we  may 
judge  by  consulting  tho  sentiments  with  which 
vd  rogaid  Mexican  citizenship.  We  feel  that 
it  defines  a mixed  population,  made  up  of  races 
that  ought  not  to  mingle— whites,  negroes,  and 
Indians— of  whom  twenty  thousand  conld  not 
cope  with  four  thousand  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  of  pure  white  blood  on  the  field  of  Buena 
Vista.  It  was  the  work  of  many  generations 
to  place  the  name  and  fame  of  our  citizenship 
so  high  that  it  ranked  with  tho  proudest  titles 
on  earth ; but  tho  mad  fanaticism  and  partisan 
fury  of  a single  year  may  so  degrade  it  os  there 
shall  be 

* yonc  so  poor  to  do  it  rororenc©.* 

“The  second  section  now  demands  our  at- 
tention. Tho  intent  and  effect  of  that  section 
i*  to  take  away  representation  in  Congr^  in 
an  the  States  in  which  the  right  of  voting  is 
not  given  to  the  negroes.  The  purpose  is  to 
constrain  every  State  to  confer  tlie  right  of 
voting  npon  the  negroes;  and  in  case  of  refusal, 
the  penalty  is  loss  of  representation.  The  sec- 
tion does  not  rest  upon  tho  proposition  that 
those  whom  the  States  treat  as  unfit  to  vote 
shall  not  be  represented,  for  it  is  so  framed  as 
to  continue  to  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States 
their  twenty  Representatives  that  are  based 

rn  a non-voting  population.  It  is  so  framed, 
, as  to  continue  to  the  States  of  Maryland, 
Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and  Missouri,  their 
full  representation,  although  during  the  w’or 
VoL.  VI.— 18 


the  military  power  was  so  used  in  those  States 
as  to  place  the  political  power  in  tho  hands  of 
a few,  who  so  exercised  it  as  to  exclude  the 
residue  of  tho  people  from  tho  ballot-box.  You 
say  that  if  the  States  treat  the  negroes  as  unfit 
to  vote,  then  they  shall  not  be  voted  for ; that 
no  representation  shall  bo  allowed  for  them ; 
then,  I ask,  if  in  some  of  the  Northern  States 
tho  foreigner  is  denied  a vote  for  five  years, 
wdjy  shall  he  be  voted  for?  If  in  Maryland, 
West  Vii^inia,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  the 
miyority  are  treated  as  unfit  to  vote,  why  shall 
the  minority  vole  for  them  and  be  represented 
for  them?  Oomo,  uow,  let  candor  and  truth 
have  full  sway,  and  answer  me,  is  it  not  be- 
cause you  believe  that  the  few  in  these  States 
now  aUowed  to  vote  will  send  radicals  to  Con- 
gress, and  therefore  you  allow  them  to  8en<l  full 
delegations  tlud  It  may  add  to  your  political 
party  pow’er  ? And  I now  submit  to  yonr  pa- 
triotism, to  your  love  of  our  country,  if  we 
have  not  come  upon  most  dangerous  times, 
w'heo  onr  Constitution  is  to  be  torn  up  aud  re- 
modelled that  a political  party  may  make  its 
power  more  secare,  that  it  may  hold  on  to  the 
offices,  and  shape  and  control  sectional  policies. 

“ Mr.  President,  1 now  venture  tho  predic- 
tion that  tliis  thing  cannot  succeed;  that  in 
this  land  of  intelligence  and  love  of  liberty  and 
right,  permanent  power  cannot  be  built  upon 
inequality,  iigustice,  and  wrong.  If  tho  princi- 
ple w right  that  none  but  voters  ought  to  be 
represented,  why  do  you  not  say  so  ? If  you 
think  the  negro  ought  to  have  the  right  of 
voting;  if  you  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  intend  it 
shall  be  given,  why  do  you  not  in  plain  words 
confer  it  upon  them  ? It  is  much  fairer  than 
to  seek  it  by  indirection,  and  tho  people  will 
distinctly  understand  yon  when  you  propose 
such  a cliango  of  the  Constitution.  I am  not 
for  it  directly,  nor  will  I coerce  tho  States  to 
its  allowance.  If  conferred  by  the  free  action 
of  the  States,  I atn  content.  Within  the  limits 
of  constitutional  right  and  power  I will  support 
all  measures  necessary  and  proper  for  tho  pro- 
tection and  elevation  of  tho  colored  race ; meas- 
ures safe  and  jnst  to  both  races;  but  I do  not 
believe  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  cither  race  that 
they  should  ho  brought  into  close  social  and 
political  relations. 

“ Tho  third  section  provides  that  no  person 
shall  over  hold  any  office  under  the  United 
States,  or  nnder  any  State,  who,  having  at  auy 
time  taken  the  oath  preacribed  by  tho  Consti- 
tution as  an  officer  of  tho  United  States  or  of 
any  State,  sliall  engage  in  rebellion  or  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  tho  public  enemies.  The  prop- 
osition to  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the 
section  those  who  against  their  will  wore  com- 
pelled to  participate  in  tho  rebellion,  was  voted 
down ; and  the  section  now  stands  excluding 
from  all  offices  every  person  of  the  described 
class  who  cither  voluntarily  or  involuntarily 
became  connected  with  the  rebellion ; and  that, 
too,  notwithstanding  tho  party  may  be  under 
tho  shield  of  tho  Presidents  pardon.  This 
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harnh  and  sweeping  meastire  will  include  many 
excellent  men  whose  services  now  in  the  work 
of  reconciliiition  would  be  of  the  greatest  valtio 
to  the  country — men  who  displayed  heroic 
courage  in  standing  out  against  the  secession 
movement,  but  who  afterward  yielded  obe- 
dience to  and  served  tlic  established  govern- 
ment d4  facto.  This  measure  is  in  the  spirit 
that  pursued  the  supporters  of  Cromwell  and 
the  Parliament  after  the  Restoration.  It  is  in 
the  spirit  of  vengeance  after  men  ore  beaten 
and  have  surrendered,  and  cannot  bring  a 
blessing  to  our  country.  Senators  say  that  the 
measure  is  not  penal  in  its  character,  Why 
not  ? When  pardoned,  are  not  these  men 
eligible  to  State  and  Federal  offices?  And  do 
you  not  propose  to  strip  them  of  their  eligibility 
because  of  tiieir  crime  ? 

“ Hie  fourth  section  provides  that  the  public 
debt  shall  remain  inviolate.  Who  has  asked  us 
to  change  the  Constitution  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bondholders?  Are  they  so  much  more 
meritorious  than  all  other  classes  that  they 
must  be  specially  provided  for  in  the  Consti- 
tution ? Or,  indeed,  do  we  distrust  ourselves, 
and  fear  that  we  will  all  become  repudiators  ? 
A provision  like  this,  I should  tliink,  would 
excite  distrust,  and  cast  n shade  on  publio 
credit.  But  perhaps  the  real  purpose  is  so  to 
hedge  in  the  bondholders  by  constitutional  pro- 
vision as  that  they  never  may  bo  taxed ; that 
Congress  can  never  assent  to  their  taxation,  and 
so  tliat  three  billions  of  capital  may  bear  no 
portion  of  the  public  burdens.  Such  would  bo 
the  effect  of  this  ameudment.  Who  has  at- 
tacko<l  public  credit,  or  que.stioiis  the  obligation 
to  pay  the  public  debt  ? Are  the  bondholders 
not  receiving  their  interest,  even  in  advance, 
and  in  gold?  Why,  then,  do  they  ask  this  ex- 
traordinary guaranty  ? Tliey  trusted  tlio  good 
faith  of  the  people,  and  there  is  no  brencli  of 
that  faith.  When  tilings  entirely  unuKiial  are 
aske<l,  it  is  well  for  the  people  to  inquire,  why 
it  is,  what  is  the  purpose,  and  bow  far  will  it 
carry  u.s  ? 

“The  fifth  section  declares  the  debts  con- 
tracted ill  aid  of  the  rel>ellion  illegal,  and  pro- 
hibits their  payment.  Mr.  President,  who  is  so 
stupid  ns  to  have  supposed  these  debts  legal,  or 
that  they  had  any  valid  existence  for  one  hour 
after  the  de  facto  government  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  ceased  to  exist?  Who  is  so  silly  as 
to  fear  their  payment  ? The  least  that  may  be 
said  of  this  section  is  that  it  would  be  hnniilcss, 
but  I would  regret  to  s<.‘e  the  face  of  the  Con- 
stitution marred  by  a provision  so  unnecessary 
and  trifiing. 

“The  sixth  and  last  section  provides  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  ap- 
propriate legislation,  the  provisions  of  the 
article.  When  these  words  were  u.sed  in 
the  amendment  abolishing  slavery,  they  were 
thought  to  be  liarmless;  but  during  this  session 
there  has  been  claimed  for  them  sucli  force  and 
scope  of  meaning  as  that  Congress  might  invade 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  rob  them  of  their 


reserved  rights,  and  crown  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  absolute  and  despotic  power.  As 
constriieil,  this  provision  is  most  dangerous. 
Without  it  the  Constitution  possesses  tho  vital- 
ity and  vigor  for  its  own  enforcement  through 
the  appropriate  departments. 

“ Mr.  President,  I have  now  briefly  examined 
the  provisions  of  tliis  article,  and  cannot  resist 
the  conviction  that  some  of  them  are  useless, 
while  others  are  vicious  and  dangerous.  Nor 
can  1 resist  tho  conviction  that  this  measure 
is  pressed,  not  because  of  an  exigency  in  our 
affairs,  but  to  carry  out  a party  programme. 
Tho  President  has  hU  policy.  You  op|>ose  him. 
You  charge  him  with  usurpation,  while  at  the 
same  time  you  are  straining  every  brace  and 
timber  in  the  Constitution  to  secure  to  your- 
selves absolute  control ; indeed,  you  reach  out 
beyond  the  Constitution,  and  by  amendment— 
a proceeding  to  Ikj  resorted  to  only  upon  rare 
and  solemn  occasions — you  grasp  after,  and, 
with  tho  avidity  of  hunger,  clutch  power.” 

Tho  amendmeuts  proposed  by  Mr.  Howard 
were  adopted.  Numerous  amendments  were 
then  offered  to  tho  second  section,  relative  to 
the  basis  of  rcpres<'ntation,  which  were  largely 
debateel  and  rejected,  and  tbe  action  of  the 
Committee  of  tho  Whole  reported  and  approved 
by  the  Senate  by  two-thirds  vote.  The  joint 
resolution,  as  amended  by  tho  Senate,  was  as 
follows : 

Joint  resolution  {ymposinir  an  amendment  to  tbe  Conitltn- 
tlon  or  the  UhitiMl  Stales. 

It^lred  bv  Scnat4  and  //ouu  of  Rtprc»tiUai\%m 
of  thf  VnitM  titaU*  of  America  in  anemhUi 

riwo-thirda  of  both  Houses  concurriag),  That  the 
tullowing  article  be  proposed  to  tbe  Legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendmeut  to  the  Coosthu- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid  u 
part  of  the  Constitution,  namely : 

Abticlb  — . 8te.  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalised 
in  tbe  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdictiou 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  tbe 
State  wherein  thev  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ; oor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  low,  nor  druy 
to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pres 
toctioD  of  tho  laws. 

Stc.  2.  Kepresentatires  shall  be  apportioned  smoog 
the  several  States  according  to  tlicir  respective  num- 
bers, counting  the  whole  number  of  porsous  iu  etch 
State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  Hut  when  tbe 
right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive 
and  judicial  officers  of  a State,  or  the  members  of  tbe 
Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male 
inhabitants  of  such  Slate,  being  twenty-one  vesn 
of  age,  and  citizens  of  tbe  United  States,  or  in  any 
way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion 
or  other  crime,  tbe  basis  of  representation  therein 
shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  tbe  number 
of  such  male  citizens  shall  near  to  the  whole  number 
of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such 
State. 

Ucc.  8.  No  person  shall  be  a Senator  or  Represent- 
alive  in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under 
the  United  States  or  under  any  State,  who*  baring 
previously  taken  an  oath  at  a member  of  Congress, 
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or  u tn  officer  of  the  Uoited  States,  or  as  a member 
ofuiy  State  Legislature,  or  aa  an  executive  or  judi> 
ctsi  officer  of  auy  State,  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrec* 
tion  or  rebellion  again.nt  the  same,  or  given  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  mav, 
a rote  of  two>tbirda  of  each  House,  remove  such 
disabilitj. 

iW.  4.  The  raliditj  of  the  public  debt  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  authorized  by  law,  including  debts  in- 
carred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for 
•erriccs  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion, 
ahsll  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  State  shall  aasume  or  pay  any  debt 
w obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebel- 
lion s^insl  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the 
loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such 
debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal 
and  void. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 

In  the  Iloaso,  oq  June  13th,  the  question 
was  put  on  concurring  with  the  umendments 
of  tlie  Senate;  and  there  were — yeas  130,  nays 
32,  not  voting '32 ; as  follows : 

Yias— Messrs.  Aliev,  Allison,  Ames.  Delos  R. 
Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks, 
Barker,  baxter,  Beaman,  Bidwell,  Bingham,  Blaine, 
BoDtwell.  Bromwell,  Buckland,  Bundv,  Reader  W, 
Clark,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Conkling,  Cook,  Cullom, 
Diriing,  Davis,  Dawes,  Defreea,  Delano,  Dodge, 
DoDBelly,  Driggs,  Dumont,  Ecklcy,  Eggleston,  Eliut, 
Fsrusworth,  Tarquhar,  Ferry,  Oorfleld,  Grinnell, 
Griiwold,  Hale,  Abner  C.  ifiirding,  Hart,  Hayes, 
Henderson,  Higby,  Holmes,  Hooper,  Hotchkiss, 
Assbel  W.  Hubbard,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  John  II. 
Habbard,  James  K.  ilubbell,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kelley, 
Kdso,  Ketcham,  Kuykendall,  Laflin,  Latham,  Georgo 
T.  Lawrence,  Loan,  XiOngvear,  Lynch,  Marvin, 

Clorg,  McKee,  McRuer,  Siercur,' Miller,  Moorhead, 
Morrill,  Morris,  Moulton,  Mvera,  Newell,  O'Neill, 
Orth,  Paine,  Perham,  Phelps,  l*ike.  Plants,  Pomeroy, 
Price,  William  H.  Uundall,  Raymond,  Alexander  U. 
Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Sawyer,  Seheuck,  Schofield, 
Sbrllabarger,  Sloan,  Smith,  Spalding,  Stevens,  Still- 
well. Thayer,  Francis  Thomas,  J^n  L.  Thomas, 
Trowbridge,  Upson,  Van  Aemam,  Robert  T.  Van 
HorOj  Ward,  Warner,  Henry  D.  Washburn  William 
B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Wentworth,  W'haley,  Wil- 
lixms,  James  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Wiu- 
doDi,  and  the  Speaker— isO. 

— Messrs.  Ancona,  Bergen.  Boyer,  Chanlcr, 
Coffroth,  Dawson,  Denison,  Eldridge,  Finck,  Gloss- 
brenner,  Grider,  Aaron  Harding,  Hogan,  Edwin  N. 
Hubbell,  James  M.  Humphrey,  Kerr,  Lc  Blond,  Mnr- 
^11,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Ritter, 
wgers,  Ross,  Sitgreaves,  Strousc,  Tobor,  Taylor, 
Thornton,  Trimble,  W'infield,  and  Wright-^2. 

Not  VoTiso — Messrs.  Anderson,  Beniamin,  Blow, 
Brandyec,  Broomall,  Culver,  Deming,  Dixon,  Good- 
year, Harris,  Hill,  Demas  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  James 
Hampbrey.  Ingcrsidl,  Johnson,  Jones,  Kasson,  Wil- 
lUm  Lawrence,  Marston,  McCullough,  Mclndoc, 
-N’welli  Patterson,  Radford,  Rollins,  Rousseau,  Shank- 
Hn,  ^larr,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  and 
« oodbridge — 32. 

Tlie  S(*eaker : “Two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
liATing  concurred  in  the  joint  re«)lution,  pro- 
pwing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  .States,  the  joint  resolution  has  passed.” 
In  the  House,  on  Jnne  18th,  Mr.  Cobb,  of 
Wisconsin,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled 
BUU.  rejwrted  that,  on  Juno  16th,  a copy  of 
the  jcrtnt  resolution  to  amend  the  ConstiintioD 
was  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 


Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  asked  leave  to  in- 
troduce the  following  resolution,  which  was 
granted : 

J^-Kilred  by  the  7/6um  of  R^racntatirea  (the  Senate 
concurring).  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
bo  requested  to  transmit  forthwith  to  the  Executives 
of  the  several  States  of  the  United  States  copies  of 
the  article  of  amendment  proposed  ^ Congress  to 
the  State  Le^slaturcs  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  passed  June  13,  186C,  respecting 
eitizeDship,  the  basis  of  representation,  disqualifica- 
tion for  omce,  the  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States,  etc.,  to  the  end  that  the  said  States  may 
proceed  to  act  upon  the  said  article  of  amendment, 
and  that  he  request  the  Executives  of  the  States  that 
may  ratify  the  said  amendment  to  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  certified  copies  of  such  ratifica- 
tion. t 

Tlie  resolution  was  adopted — yeas  87,  nays 

20. 

On  Jnne  22d  President  Johnson  sent  the  fol- 
lowing message  to  the  House : 

WxsniNGTOx,  D.  C.,  Juno  22, 18ML 
To  tlm  Scnaic  and  Ilouac  of  Repruentatire*  : 

I submit  to  Congress  a report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  whom  was  refcrreci  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  18th  instant  rt'specting  a submission  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  an  additional  article 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  report  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had, 
on  the  16th  instant,  transmitted  to  the*  Governors  of 
the  several  Slates  certified  copies  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion passed  on  the  13th  instant  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

Even  in  ordinary  times  any  question  of  amending 
the  Constitution  must  be  justly  regarded  as  of  para- 
mount importance.  This  importance  is  at  tlie  present 
time  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  Joint  resolution 
was  not  submitted  by  the  two  Houses  fur  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  and  Uiut  of  the  Uiirty-six 
States  which  constitute  the  Union  eleven  are  ex- 
cluded fVom  representation  in  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, although,  with  the  single  exception  of  Texoa, 
they  have  been  entirely  restoivd  to  all  tbeir  functions 
as  .States  in  conformity  with  the  organic  law  of  the 
land,  and  have  appeared  at  the  national  capita  by 
Senators  and  Repi\-sentatires,  who  have  applied  for 
and  have  been  refused  admission  to  the  vacant  seats. 
Nor  have  the  sovereign  people  of  the  nation  been 
afi'orded  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views 
upon  the  iimiortant  questions  which  the  amendment 
involves.  Grave  doubts,  therefore,  may  naturally 
and  justly  arise  ns  to  whether  the  action  of  Congress 
is  in  harmony  with  the  sentiraents  of  the  people,  and 
whether  State  Legislatures,  elected  without  reference 
to  such  an  issue,  should  be  called  upon  by  Congress 
to  decide  respecting  the  ratification  of  the  proposed 
amendment.  * 

W airing  the  question  as  to  the  constitutional  valid- 
ity of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  upon  the  joint 
resolution  proposing  the  ameudment,  or  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  article  which  it  submits  through  the 
executive  deparlmcnt  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States,  I deem  it  proper  to  observe  that  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  detailed  in  the 
tccqmpanving  iTport,  are  to  be  considered  as  purely 
ministerial,  und  in  no  sense  whatever  committing  the 
Executive  to  an  approval  or  a recommendation  of 
the  amendment  to  tlic  State  Legislatures  or  to  the 
people.  On  the  contrary,  a proper  appreciation  of 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  of 
the  interests  of  national  order,  harmony,  and  union, 
and  a due  deference  for  an  enlightened  public  judg- 
ment, may  at  this  time  well  suggest  a doubt  whether 
any  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Congress  and  pressed  upon  the  Legi.slatures 
of  the  several  States  for  final  decision  until  after  tha 
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admiBsion  of  such  loyal  Seoatore  and  Rcpresentatires 
of  the  DOW  unrepreseDted  States  as  bare  been,  or  os 
may  hereafter  be,  chosen  in  conformity  with  the  Cou* 
etitution  uud  laws  of  the  United  State's. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

DrPAETMBNT  OF  Statk,  WosniNCTON,  JUDO  20, 

To  ilu  Prmdent : 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Conj^si 
of  the  IBtii  instant,  in  the  following  words — “that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  lie  reiiucsted  to 
transmit  forthwith  to  the  Executives  of  inc  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  copies  of  the  article  of 
amendment  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  State  Legis> 
latures,  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  passed  June  13,  1806,  respecting  citizenship, 
the  basis  of  representation,  disqualification  for  office, 
and  validity  oi  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States, 
etc.,  to  Uie  end  that'thc  said  States  may  proceed  to 
act  upon  the  said  article  of  amendment,  and  that  he 
request  the  Executive  of  each  State  that  may  ratify 
aaid  amendment  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
a certified  copy  of  such  ratification  ’’ — has  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report,  namely,  that  on  tho 
16th  instant,  Hon.  Amasa  Cobb,  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Enrolled  Bills, 
brought  to  this  Department  and  deposited  therein 
an  enrolled  resolution  of  tho  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
which  was  thereupon  received  by  the  Secretary  or 
State  and  deposited  among  the  rolls  of  the  Depart* 
ment,  a copy  of  which  is  hereunto  annexed. 

Thereupon  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  Ifith  in- 
stant, in  conformity  with  the  proceeding  which  was 
adopted  hr  him  in  1365,  in  regard  to  tho  then  pro* 
posed  and  afterward  adopted  congressional  amend- 
ment of  tho  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  con- 
cerning the  prohibition  of  slavery,  transmitted  cer- 
tified conies  of  the  annexed  resolution  to  the  Gov- 
ernors or  tho  several  Htates,  together  with  a certificate 
and  circular  letter.  A copy  of  both  of  theso  com* 
munications  i.s  hereunto  annexed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  n.  SEWARD. 


In  the  Senate,  on  Jananrv  29th,  Mr.  Trumbull, 
of  Illinois,  called  up  the  bill  to  protect  all  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  in  tbdr  civil  rights, 
and  fnmish  the  means  of  their  vindication.  He 
moved  to  amend  by  inserting  in  the  third  lino 
of  tho  first  section  the  words  “ all  persons  of 
African  descent  born  in  the  United  States  are 
hereby  delarcd  to  bo  citizens  of  tlie  United 
States ; ” so  that  the  section  would  read : 

That  all  persons  of  African  descent  born  in  the 
United  States  are  hereby  declared  to  bo  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  aud  there  shall  be  no  discrimina- 
tion in  civil  righta  or  immunities  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  L”nited  States 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  conditiou  of 
slavery,  etc. 

He  said  : “ Mr.  President,  I regard  tlie  bill  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  now  called 
as  the  most  important  measure  that  has  been 
under  its  consideration  since  tho  aloption  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  sla- 
very. That  amendment  declarwl  that  all  per- 
pons  in  the  United  States  should  be  free.  'Tliia 
measure  is  intended  to  give  oftcet  to  tlmt  decla- 
ration, and  secure  to  all  nersons  within  the 
United  States  practical  freeaom.  There  is  very 
little  importance  in  tlie  general  declaration  of 
abstract  truths  and  principles  unless  they  can 
be  carried  into  effect,  uulcss  the  porsuus  who 
arc  to  be  affected  by  them  have  some  moans  of 


availing  themselves  of  their  benefits.  Of  what 
avail  was  the  immortal  declaration  ‘that  all 
men  are  created  equal ; tliat  they  are  endowed 
by  ^eir  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights; 
that  among  theso  are  litb,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,*  and  ‘ that  to  soenre  these 
rights  governments  arc  instituted  among  men,* 
to  the  millions  of  the  African  race  in  this  coun- 
try who  were  ground  down  and  (leaded  and 
subjected  to  a slavery  more  intolerable  and 
cnicl  than  the  world  ever  before  knew?  Of 
what  avail  was  it  to  tho  citizen  of  ila-ssacha- 
setts,  w'ho,  a few  years  ago,  wont  to  South  Car- 
olina to  enforce  a constitutional  rijAt  in  court, 
that  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States  de- 
clared that  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  tho  several  States  ? And  of  what 
avail  will  it  now  be  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  declared  that  slavery  shall 
not  exist,  if  in  the  late  slavchokling  States  laws 
are  to  ho  enacted  ami  enforced  depriving  per- 
sons of  African  descent  of  pririleges  which  are 
essential  to  freemen  ? 

“ Since  tlie  abolition  of  slavery,  the  LegUla- 
tures  which  have  assembled  in  tlie  insurrec- 
tionary States  have  passed  laws  relating  to  the 
froedmen,  and  in  nearly  all  the  States  they  have 
discriminated  against  them.  They  deny  them 
certain  rights,  subject  them  to  severe  penalties, 
and  still  impose  upon  them  tiic  very  restrictions 
which  were  imposed  upon  them  in  oon3C<|uence 
of  tho  existence  of  slavery,  and  before  it  was 
abolished.  The  purpose  of  llie  bill  nnder  con- 
sideratiou  is  to  destroy  all  these  discrimimitions, 
and  to  carry  into  effect  tho  constitutional  luueod- 
ment.  The  first  section  of  tho  bill,  as  it  w now 
propo.Eed  to  be  amended,  declares  that  ail  per- 
sons of  African  descent  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and — 

That  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  civil  riybts 
or  immunities,  among  the  inhabitants  of  any 
or  Territory  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  rac^ 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  slavery  ; but  the  is* 
habitants  of  every  race  and  color,  withoot  regard  to 
any  previous  condition  of  slavery  or  involuotarr  «r. 
vituao,  except  as  a punishmeui  fur  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  bsre 
tho  S4uue  right  to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue, 
be  parties,  aud  give  evidence,  to  inherit,  purchsM, 
lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convoy  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, and  to  full  aud  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  ana  pro- 
ceedings for  the  security  of  person  aud  property,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  like  punushment,  pains,  andpeaal- 
tics,  and  to  none  other,  any  law,  statute,  ordinance, 
regulation,  or  custom  to  tho  contrary  not  withstanding. 

This  section  is  tho  basis  of  the  whole  bill. 
Tlie  otlicr  provisions  of  the  bill  contain  the  ne- 
cessary machinery  to  give  effect  to  what  are 
declarc<l  to  bo  the  rights  of  all  persons  in  the 
first  section,  and  the  question  will  arise,  has 
Congress  authority  to  pa.ss  such  a bill?  Hm 
Congress  authority  to  give  practical  effect  to  the 
great  declaration  that  slavery  shall  not  exL*t  ie 
tho  Uniteil  States  f If  it  has  not,  then  nothing 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  adoption  of  the 
constitutional  amendment.  In  my  judgment, 
Congress  has  this  authority.** 
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Nr.  SAuUbnry,  of  DclawAro,  followed,  in  oppo- 
eilioa  to  the  bill,  saving : “ Mr.  President,  1 re- 
gard this  bill  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  that 
W1.S  ever  introdneed  into  tho  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  which  tho  attention  of  the 
American  people  was  ever  invited.  During  the 
last  four  or  five  years  I have  sat  in  this  cham- 
ber and  witnessed  tho  introduotion  of  bills  into 
this  body  which  I thought  obnoxious  to  many 
very  grave  and  serious  constitutional  objections ; 
bat  I have  never  since  I have  been  a member  of 
the  body  seen  a bill  so  fraught  with  danger,  so 
full  of  mischief,  ns  tho  bill  now  under  consider- 
ttioQ.  Deeming  it  to  he  of  this  character,  duty 
to  ray  country,  duty  to  my  State,  duty  to  my- 
self as  a man,  as  a citizen,  and  as  a legislator, 
daty  to  my  children,  and  duty  to  my  fellow- 
eituens  evoryiYhere,  demands  that  I should 
ntkr  ray  protest  against  its  enactment  into  a 
law.  Before,  however,  I proceed  to  consider  it 
in  the  light  of  the  Constitution  as  it  existed 
jwvions  to  tho  recent  amendment,  let  mo  no- 
tice the  basis  of  authority  for  it  os  claimed  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois. 

“I  presume  tliat  honorable  Senator  would 
net  contend  that,  independently  of  tho  consti- 
taiioDid  amemlmcnt,  Congress  had  a right  to 
enact  tliis  law,  although  I know  that  many  have 
dairaed  powern  equally  extensive.  But  from 
the  argument  of  tho  liunorablo  Senator,  I infer 
that  the  sole  basis  of  authority  in  hU  judgment 
for  passing  the  bill  is  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  abolishing 
slarery.  If  that  be  so,  it  is  admitted  that  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  that  amendment  Congress 
had  nut  the  right  to  enact  such  a law  as  this. 
Let  Qs  consider  then  for  one  moment  whether 
the  adoption  of  that  amendment  gave  to  Con- 
gress such  an  authority. 

“ What  was  that  amendment  ? That  neither 
davery  nor  involuntary  servitude  should  exist 
in  the  United  States,  except  ns  a punishment 
for  critne  whereof  the  party  should  have  been 
duly  convicte<l.  Now,  here  is  a complete  an- 
swer, in  ray  judgment,  to  the  argument  of  the 
honorable  Senator,  based  upon  tho  authority 
conferred  by  tliat  amendment.  Before  and  at 
the  time  of  tho  adoption  of  that  amendment  the 
people  of  tho  United  States  were  composed  of 
persons  of  different  races,  the  two  main  por- 
tions of  which  were  white  and  black ; the  whites 
were  free ; a portion  of  the  black  population 
were  free  and  a portion  were  slaves.  In  the 
J^te  of  Maryland  nltont  one-half  of  tho  black 
population  were  free  and  one-half  slaves.  In 
ray  own  State  there  were  almiit  ten  free  negroes 
to  one  slave.  In  Kentucky  and  in  most  of  tho 
slavebolding  States  there  were  largo  free  negro 
populations,  as  we  supposed. 

“ 1 should  like  to  know  whether  persons  bo- 
kragingto  tho  African  race  in  tho  State  of  Mary- 
land. and  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  tlie  other 
slaveholding  States,  who  had  been  emancipated 
by  th«r  owners  either  by  deed  or  will,  or  who 
were  never  in.  l>ondage,  were,  at  tho  time  of  tho 
adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment,  free 


or  slave.  Were  they  not  freemen  ? What  was 
tho  objection  urged  by  many  against  tho  enact- 
ment of  tho  fugitive  slave  law  ? It  was  that 
under  that  enactment  a freeman — a free  col- 
ored man,  a.s  they  called  him;  a free  negro,  as  I 
uniformly  call  him — might  bo  kidnappe<l,  car- 
ried far  from  his  home,  and  reduced  to  slavery. 
Had  tho  Congress  of  tho  United  States,  previous 
to  tho  adoption  of  the  amendment,  the  power  to 
ass  this  law,  to  say  that  tho  free  negroes  in  tlie 
tales  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  the  other 
elaveholding  States,  or  the  free  negroes  all  over 
tho  United  States,  shonld  be  the  equals  of  the 
white  man  before  the  law,  and  possess  the  pow- 
ers which  this  bill  proposes  to  confer?  Had 
you  the  power,  before  the  enactment  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment,  to  pass  such  a law'  ? If 
you  Iiad  not,  did  tho  passage  of  that  amend- 
ment, setting  free  that  portion  who  w'ere  in  sla- 
very, and  putting  them  on  an  equality  in  refer- 
ence to  their  status  with  tho  free  negroes  that 
tlien  existe<l  in  tho  Unito<l  States,  give  you  the 
jxjwcr  to  legislate  beyond  tbo  persons  you  set 
free  and  in  reference  to  tho  whole  negro  race  In 
the  United  States,  a j>ortiou  of  whicli  were  free 
before  ? Is  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
so  potential  that  if  there  was  but  one  slave  ne- 
gro in  the  United  States  yon  could,  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  clause  which  says  you  may  carry 
the  amendment  into  effect  by  appropriate  lems- 
latioD,  bestow  all  tho  rights  wliich  this  Dill 
proposes  to  bestow  upon  tho  whole  free  negro 
population  of  tho  United  States?  Sir,  it  needs 
hut  a statement  of  the  facts  to  show  that  under 
the  constitutional  amendment  you  have  no  such 
ower.  If  you  have  tho  power  under  it,  you 
ad  the  power  before  the  amendment  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  reference  to  that  portion  of  the 
negro  poi»iilation  who  were  not  in  a state  of 
slavery  but  who  were  free. 

“ If  the  power  to  pass  such  an  act  as  this  ex- 
ists anywhere,  it  must  exist  in  tho  Constitution 
as  originally  framed.  Sir,  was  it  ever  pretended 
by  any  .statesman  before  tliat  that  Constitution 
conferred  such  a power  ns  this?  I.ook  at  tho 
powers  enumerated  in  the  Constitution  and  see 
whether  it  is  possible  for  tho  ingenuity  of  man 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  any  such  power 
exists ; for,  Mr.  rresident,  tho  Constitution  is 
the  bond  of  agreement  according  to  tlio  terms 
of  which  the  States  agreed  to  live  together,  and 
all  tho  pow'ers  which  Congress  posses-scs  are 
found  in  the  eighth  section  of  tho  tii-st  article  of 
tho  Constitution.  They  arc : * to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes,  duties,  imposts,’  etc.,  to  ‘borrow 
money,’  to  ‘establish  uniform  rules  of  natu- 
ralization,’ to  ‘coin  money,’  to  ‘provide  for 
tho  punishment  of  counterfeiting,*  to  ‘estab- 
lish post-offices,'  to  ‘ promote  tho  progress  of 
Bcionco  and  arts,’  to  ‘ constitnto  tnlninal.s  * of 
justice,  to  ‘define  and  punish  piracy,’  etc.,  to 
* declare  war,*  to  ‘ raise  and  support  armies,’ 
to  * provide  a navy,’  to  ‘ make  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  regulation  of  tho  land  and  naval 
forces,’  to  ‘ provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia,’ 
etc.,  to  ‘ provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
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disciplining  the  militia,’  etc.,  to  ‘ exercise  ex- 
clnsivo  lep^lation  in  all  coses’  over  this  Dis- 
trict, or  such  district  os  should  bo  establisbod 
as  the  sent  of  Government,  and  to  Mnoke  all 
laws  which  shall  he  necessary  ami  proper  for 
carryinjf  into  execution  the  foregoing  jMjwers,’  ” 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  foIlowe<l,  say- 
ing: “T  am  entirely  opposed  to  the  whole  of 
this  first  section  ; and,  in  my  judgment,  it  has 
not  a particle  of  constitutional  warrant.  As  I 
understand  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
tho  Judiciary,  he  takes  his  ground  upon  an 
amendment  to  tho  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  recently  pa.sMed.  Tho  first  section  of  that 
amendnicnt  is  in  these  wonls : 

Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except 
as  a punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  parly  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

“ Now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Senate,  in  all  good  faith,  what  was  tho  mean- 
ing of  that?  hat  was  ita  intent  ? Can  there 
be  any  doubt  of  it?  Is  there  n sane  man  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  who  does  not  know  pre- 
cisely w’hat  was  intended!  by  the  American  i>co- 
plc  in  adopting  that  amendment  to  tho  Consti- 
tution? I may  miy  there  is  no  shirking  this 
thing;  there  is  no  way  of  dcKlging  it  or  avoid- 
ing it.  We  must  meet  it;  and  if  wo  are  men 
wo  will  moot  it,  and  wo  will  meet  it  in  tho 
spirit  in  which  it  was  made.  That  amendment, 
evervboily  knows  and  nobody  dare  deny,  was 
simply  made  to  liberate  tho  negro  slave  from 
his  lufuster.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it.  Will  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or 
anybody  else  undertake  to  say  that  that  was  to 
prevent  tho  involuntary  servitude  of  my  child 
to  me,  of  ray  apprentice  to  mo,  or  the  guoii 
servitude  which  the  wife  to  some  extent  owes  to 
her  husband?  Certainly  not.  Nobody  pro- 
tends that  it  was  to  be  w idcr  in  its  operation 
than  to  cover  tho  relation  which  existed  be- 
tween the  master  and  bis  negro  African  slave. 

“Now,  mark  it,  timt  particular  relation,  and 
tho  breaking  of  it  up,  is  the  subject  of  that  first 
clause  of  the  amendmeut,  and  it  does  not  ex- 
tend any  farther,  and  cannot  by  any  possible 
implication,  contortion,  or  straining,  bo  made 
to  go  further  among  honest  men.  That  was 
followed  by  another  clause,  and  a very  proper 
clause,  which  everybcnly  at  tho  time  under- 
stood, and  which  I have  never  known  anybody 
to  bo  mistaken  about  until  I came  into  the  Seu- 
nto  of  tho  United  States  UjU  session.  That 
other  clause  was  this : 

Congrcaa  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

“Enforce  what?  The  breaking  of  the  bond 
by  wliich  the  negro  slave  was  held  to  liKs  mas- 
ter; that  U all.  It  was  not  intended  to  over- 
turn this  GovemTiicut  and  to  revolutionize  all 
the  laws  of  the  various  States  everywhere.  It 
was  intended,  in  other  words,  and  a lawyer 
would  have  so  construed  it,  to  give  to  the  negro 
the  privilege  of  the  habeas  c(frpus;  that  is,  if 


anybody  persisted  in  the  face  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  in  holding  him  as  a stave, 
that  he  should  liavo  an  appropriate  remedy  to 
bo  delivered.  That  is  all.” 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Maine,  replied,  saying:  “I 
happened  to  be  a member  of  tlie  Judiciaiy 
Committee  at  the  time  this  amendment  was 
drafted  and  adopted,  and  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I recollect  very  distinctly  what  were  the 
views  ontertaine<l  by  members  of  that  commit- 
tee at  tlio  time  it  was  under  cousideration  be- 
fore them.  And  notwithstanding  the  very  ve- 
hement style  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
in  placing  a narrow  and  utterly  inetfeclual  con- 
struction upon  it,  I take  this  occasion  to  sty 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  of  iU  friends  and 
advocates  to  give  to  Congress  precisely  the 
power  over  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  freed- 
men  which  is  proposed  to  be  exercised  by  the 
bill  now  under  our  consideration. 

“It  was  easy  to  foresee,  and  of  course  we 
foresaw,  that  in  case  this  scheme  of  emancipa- 
tion was  carried  out  in  the  rebel  States  it  would 
encounter  tlie  most  vehement  resistance  on  the 

f»art  of  the  old  slaveholders.  It  was  easy  to 
ook  far  enough  into  the  future  to  perceive  UiOt 
it  would  be  a very  unwelcome  measure  to  them, 
and  that  they  would  resort  to  every  moans  in 
their  jK)wer  to  prevent  what  they  called  the 
loss  of  their  property  under  this  amendment 
^Vo  could  foresee  easily  enough  that  they  would 
use,  if  they  sliould  be  permitted  to  do  so  by  the 
General  Government,  all  tho  powers  of  the  Stale 
governments  in  restraining  and  circumscribing 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  are  plainly  given 
by  it  to  tlie  emancipated  negro.  If  I under- 
stand correctly  the  inteq’retation  pven  to  tlje 
article  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  it  is  tliis : that  the 
sole  cfl'ect  of  it  is  to  cut  and  sever  tho  mere 
legal  ligomcut  by  which  tho  person  and  tlie  ser- 
vice of  the  slave  was  attached  to  his  master, 
and  that  beyond  this  particular  office  the 
amendment  docs  not  go;  that  it  can  have  no 
cfiect  whatever  upon  the  condition  of  the 
emancipated  blacks  in  any  other  respect.  In 
otlier  words,  they  hold  that  it  relieves  him 
from  his  so-called  legal  obligation  to  render  his 
personal  service  to  his  master  without  compen- 
sation ; and  there  leaves  him,  totally,  irretriev- 
ably, and  without  any  power  on  the  j>art  of 
Congress  to  look  after  his  well-being  from  the 
moment  of  this  mockery  of  emancipation.  Sir, 
such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  friends  of  this 
amendment  at  the  time  of  its  initiation  hero  and 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption ; and  I nndertako  to 
say  that  it  is  not  the  construction  which  is 
given  to  it  by  tho  bar  throughout  tlie  country, 
and  much  less  by  the  liberty-loving  people. 

“But  let  us  lt>ok  more  closely  at  this  narrow 
construction.  Where  does  it  leave  us?  We 
are  told  that  the  amendment  simply  relieves 
tho  slave  from  the  obligation  to  render  serrioe 
to  his  master.  Wliat  is  a slave  in  contemphition 
of  American  law,  in  contemplation  of  tho  laws 
of  oU  tho  slave  States?  Wo  know  full  well; 
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the  history  of  two  hnndred  years  teaches  us 
that  he  had  no  rights,  nor  nothing  which  ho 
cooJd  call  bis  own.  He  had  not  tlie  riglit  to 
becorae  a husband  or  a father  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  he  had  no  child,  ho  was  not  at  liberty  to 
indnliro  tlie  natural  affections  of  the  human 
heart  for  children,  for  wife,  or  even  for  frientL 
He  owne<l  no  property,  because  tlie  law  pro- 
hibited him.  Tie  could  not  take  real  or  per- 
sooal  estate  either  by  sale,  by  grant,  or  by  de- 
scent or  inhoritauco.  lie  did  not  own  the 
bread  he  earned  and  ate.  He  stood  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  completely  isolate<l  from  the 
society  in  which  ho  happened  to  he ; ho  was 
nothing  bnt  a chattel,  subject  to  the  will  of  his 
owner,  and  unprotected  in  his  rights  by  the 
law  of  the  State  where  ho  happened  to  live, 
H»  rights,  did  I say  ? No,  sir,  I use  inappro- 
priate language.  Ho  had  no  rights ; he  was  an 
animal;  he  was  property,  a chattel.  The  Al- 
mighty, according  to  the  ideas  of  the  times,  had 
m^e  him  to  bo  property,  a chattel,  and  not  a 
man. 

“Now,  sir,  it  is  not  denied  that  this  relation 
of  servitude  between  tlie  former  negro  slave 
and  his  master  was  actually  severed  by  this 
amondment.  Bnt  the  absurd  construction  now 
forced  upon  it  leaves  him  writhont  family,  with- 
ont  property,  without  the  impleniciit.s  of  hus- 
bandry, and  even  without  the  right  to  acquire 
ar  use  any  instrumentalities  of  carrying  on  the 
industry  of  which  he  may  bo  capable ; it  leaves 
him  withont  friend  or  support,  and  oven  with- 
out the  clothes  to  cover  nis  nakedness.  Ho  is 
a waif  ui>on  the  current  of  time ; he  has  noth- 
ing that  belongs  to  him  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
«icept  solely  his  naketl  person.  And  here,  in 
this  state,  wo  are  called  upon  to  abandon  the 
pw  creature  whom  wo  have  emancipated, 
n e are  coolly  told  that  ho  has  no  right  beyoud 
this,  and  wo  are  told  that  under  this  amend- 
ment the  pow’er  of  the  State  within  whoso 
limits  he  happens  to  be  is  not  at  all  restrained 
in  res|»ect  to  him,  and  that  the  State  through 
its  I.ofri-*«latQre  may  at  any  time  declare  him  to 
he  a vagrant,  and  as  such  commit  him  to  jail, 
or  assign  him  to  uncompensated  service. 

“Now,  Mr.  President,  I ask  these  gentlemen 
“I  appeal  not  only  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
true  principles  of  construction,  but  I appeal  to 
their  humanity — to  say  whether  it  is  possible 
innocently  and  sincerely  to  ascribe  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  amendment  any  such  cruel  and 
inhuman  purpose  as  this?  No,  sir;  I think 
they  cannot  lay  their  hands  upon  their  hearts 
wd  say  that  in  advocating  this  amendment  we 
intended  to  leave  the  negro  in  so  hc1ples.H  and 
destitute  a condition.  Hat  if  theirs  be  the  tme 
construction,  then  it  is  competent  for  the  Legis- 
lature of  each  State  to  declare  bylaw  that  no 
negro  who  has  once  been  a slave  shall  ever, 
vithin  the  limits  of  that  State,  have  the  right 
or  privilege  of  earning  and  purchasing  prop- 
erty; of  having  a homo  under  which  to  shelter 
him  and  his  family,  if  ho  has  one ; of  having  a 
wife  and  family,  or  of  eating  tlie  bread  he 


cams ; thus  leaving  it  in  the  power  of  these 
interested  States  to  expatriate  him  at  any  mo- 
ment and  drive  him  beyond  their  limits ; to 
deprive  him  of  a liomo,  to  deprive  him  of  all 
the  fruits  of  his  toil  and  his  industry,  and  finally 
to  reduce  him  to  a condition  infinitely  worse 
than  that  of  actual  slavery,  by  compelling  him 
to  labor  at  such  price  as  tlie  old  master  may 
see  fit  to  pay  him,  while  at  the  same  time  he, 
not  being  a slave,  has  no  claim  whatever  upon 
the  old  master  for  support,  thus  treating  him  as 
a nuisance  upon  the  face  of  the  eartli. 

“No,  sir,  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
advocates  of  this  amendment.  Its  intention 
was  to  make  him  the  opposite  of  a slave,  to 
make  him  a freeman.  And  what  are  tlio  at- 
tributes of  a freeman  according  to  the  universal 
understanding  of  the  American  peoi>le?  Is  a 
freeman  to  ho  deprived  of  the  right  of  acquir- 
ing property,  of  the  right  of  having  n family,  a 
w'ife,  children,  homo?  What  definition  will 
yon  attach  to  the  word  ‘ freeman  * that  doea 
not  include  these  ideas?  The  once  slave  is  no 
longer  a slave;  ho  has  become,  by  means  of 
emancipation,  a free  man.  If  such  be  the  case, 
then  in  all  common  sense  is  he  not  entitled  to 
those  rights  which  wo  concede  to  a man  who 
is  free  ? ” 

Mr.  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  said:  “I  con- 
sider that  thereisnow'arrant  in  the  Constitution 
for  sucli  legislation  as  this,  and  it  is  impo.ssihle 
that  there  should  be,  and  besides,  it  w'ill  be  tlio 
most  impolitic  law  that  over  was  passed.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  says  that  this  is  simply 
a bill  providing  that  all  persons  shall  liavc  their 
rights.  I might  return  the  compliment  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  simply  a bill  declaring  that  we 
have  established  a military  despotism,  and  the 
hiws  are  to  be  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. This  hill  and  the  one  passed  last  week 
invoke  military  power  everywhere,  and  throw 
the  protection  of  the  military  over  any  thing. 
Gentlemen,  is  this  a proper  answer  to  this  war, 
to  the  gallantry  of  our  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
to  the  hope  of  the  American  people  that  we 
should  have  a restored  Union?  Is  it  a proper 
answer  to  those  who  have  lent  you  their  money 
and  w'bom  you  yet  owe,  to  sow  this  cause  of 
dissension  between  the  States,  this  pestering  in- 
terference that  will  lead  to  dissension,  and  God 
knows  what  else  it  will  lead  to?  I say  that  this 
bill,  as  well  os  the  kindred  measure  passed  lost 
wock,  should  not  bo  passed  on  account  of  econ- 
omy. It  should  not  be  paft^od  on  account  of 
your  creditors.  How  many  creditors  have  you 
now  knocking  at  yonr  doors  for  money  and  prop- 
erty seized  and  put  iuto  your  Treasury,  whom 
you  cannot  pay,  whom  you  are  afraid  to  make 
appropriations  for  ? And  yet  you  arc  taking  by 
tlieso  bills  more  money  from  the  Treasury  than 
would  pay  probably  the  principal  of  the  debt 
duo  to  these  men.  Is  it  just  to  the  creilitors  to 
whom  you  owe  this  money  that  you  should 
leave  their  claims  unsettled,  and  that  you  should 
attempt  to  carry  on  this  Government  by  such 
legislation  as  this  ? 
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Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  §aid:  “Tljis  bill 
is  n wasp;  its  sting:  i«  in  its  tail.  Sir,  what  is 
tho  bill?  It  provides,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  civil  rights  of  all  men,  without  regard  to 
color,  shall  l>o  (Kjiml;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  if  any  man  shall  violate  that  principle  by 
his  conduct,  be  shall  be  responsible  tothcconrt; 
that  he  may  be  prosecuted  criminally  and  pun- 
ished for  the  crime,  or  ho  may  be  su^  in  a civil 
action  and  damages  recovered  by  tho  party 
wronged.  Is  not  that  broad  enough?  Do  Sen- 
ators want  to  go  further  tlian  tliis?  To  recog- 
nize tho  civil  rights  of  the  colored  people  as 
equal  to  tlie  civil  rights  of  the  white  neople,  I 
understand  to  bo  ns  far  as  Senators  dasire  to 
go ; in  tl»e  language  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachnnetts  (Mr.  Sumner),  to  place  all  men  upon 
an  ©quality  before  tho  law ; and  that  Ispropo.sed 
in  regard  to  their  civil  rights. 

**  Why,  sir,  this  bill  provides  that  there  shall 
be  commissioners,  not  ordinary  commissioners 
that  the  courts  in  theoxerciscof  their  judgment 
and  discretion  shall  appoint,  but  extraordinary 
commissioners,  and  from  its  language  it  seems 
to  contemjdate  that  there  Hlinll  bo  a commis- 
sioner in  every  county  of  the  United  States,  and 
these  commissioners  are  authorized  to  appoint 
as  many  ngont.s  or  deputy  marshals  as  they  may 
soo  fit  to  appoint,  and  these  deputy  marshals 
may  call  upon  the  body  of  the  people,  for  what 
urpose?  To  pursue  a runaway  white  man.  Oil, 
recollect  how  tho  blood  of  the  j>eopIe  was 
made  to  nin  cold  within  them  when  it  was  said 
that  tho  white  man  was  rtxjuired  to  rnn  after 
the  fugitive  slave ; that  the  law  of  1850  made 
you  and  me,  my  brother  Senators,  slavc-catoli- 
ers;  that  tho  ponac  romitotut  cinild  Ikj  called  to 
execute  a writ  of  the  law  for  the  rec«>vcry  of  a 
runaway  slave  under  tho  provisions  of  tlic  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  and  tho  whole 
country  was  agitated  because  of  it.  Now  slave- 
ry is  gone;  tho  negro  is  to  be  e8tabliaho<l  upon 
a platform  of  ciril  equality  with  the  white  man. 
That  is  tho  proposition.  But  we  do  not  stop 
there ; w’e  are  to  reenact  a law  that  nearly  all 
of  you  said  was  wicked  and  wrong;  and  for 
what  jiuqioso?  Not  to  pursue  the  negro  any 
longer;  not  for  tho  purpose  pf  catching  him; 
not  for  the  piirjiose  of  catching  the  groat  Crim- 
inals of  the  land ; Imt  for  the  purpose  of  ])Incing 
it  in  the  power  of  any  deputy  marshal  in  any 
county  of  the  country  to  call  upon  you  and  me, 
and  all  the  bo<ly  of  the  people  to  pursue  some 
white  man  who  is  running  for  his  liberty  be- 
cause some  negro  has  charged  him  with  denying 
to  him  eqnal  civil  rights  with  the  white  man.” 
Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  said:  “What  are  the 
objects  5H>iight  to  be  accomiilished  by  this  bill! 
That  these  froedmen  shall  bo  secured  in  tho 
possc.s.‘*ion  of  all  the  rights,  prinleges,  and  im- 
munities of  freemen  ; in  other  wonls,  that  we 
shall  give  effect  to  the  proclamation  of  emanci- 
pation and  to  the  constitutional  amendment. 
How  else,  I ask  you,  can  we  give  them  effect 
than  by  doing  away  with  tlie  slave  codes  of  tho 
respective  States  where  slavery  was  lately  tol- 


erated ! One  of  tho  distinguished  Senators  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Guthrie),  says  that  all  these 
slave  laws  have  fallen  with  the  emancipation  of 
the  slave.  That,  I doubt  not,  is  true,  and  by  a 
court  honestly  constituted  of  able  and  upright 
lawyers,  that  exposition  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  w ould  obtain. 

“But  why  do  wo  legislate  upon  this  subject 
now  ? Simply  because  wo  fear  and  have  reason 
to  fear  that  the  emancipated  slaves  would  not 
have  their  rights  in  tho  courts  of  the  slave 
States,  nio  State  courts  already  have  juris- 
diction of  every  single  question  that  wo  propose 
to  give  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Why, 
then,  the  necessity  of  pas.sing  the  law  ? Simply 
because  we  fear  the  execution  of  these  laws  if 
left  to  the  State  courts.  That  is  the  necessitT 
for  this  provision.” 

Various  oniendmcDts  to  the  bill  were  offered 
and  rgccteil.  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware, 
moved  to  amend  the  second  line  of  the  first 
section  by  adding  after  the  words  “ civil  rights” 
the  words  “e.xcopt  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
States.”  He  said ; “ I do  hold  that  under  the 
word.s  ‘ civil  rights’  the  power  to  vote  is  given, 
because  it  is  a civil  right.  The  honorable  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  who  has  this 
bill  under  charge,  says  be  does  not  mean  to 
confer  that  right.  His  meaning  cannot  control 
the  operation  or  the  effect  of  this  law,  if  the 
bill  shall  become  a law.  I believe  that  if  thU 
bill  is  enacted  into  a law  your  judges  in  most 
of  tho  States  will  determine  that  under  these 
words  the  power  of  voting  is  given.  The  hon- 
orable Senator  cited  an  authority  the  other  day, 
from  Maryland  I think  it  was,  in  which  it  was 
dccideil  that  that  right  was  conferred  after  dom- 
icile had  been  acquired  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  .State.  Sir,  I w’ish  to  exclude  that  very 
idea ; and  if  you  do  not  mean  to  confer  that 

t lower  1 want  you  to  say  so.  However  highly 
esteem  the  learning  of  the  honorable  chair- 
man of  tho  Judiciary  Committee,  I am  not  will- 
ing to  trust  to  his  dedaration  that  that  power 
is  not  to  be  conferred,  and  I want  this  Congress 
to  say  that  in  conferring  these  civil  rights  tliey 
do  not  moan  to  confer  the  right  to  vote. 

“Talk  to  me,  sir,  about  the  words  ‘civil 
rights*  not  including  tho  right  to  vote!  What 
is  a civil  right?  It  U a right  that  pertains  to 
mo  ns  a citizen.  And  how  do  I got  the  right 
to  vote  ? I get  it  by  virtue  of  citizenship,  and 
I got  it  by  virtue  of  nothing  else.  When  this 
act  is  passed  into  a law,  and  I find  a Hepnb- 
lican  judge  in  any  of  tho  States  of  this  coon- 
try  deciding  that  under  it  a negro  has  the  right 
to  vote,  1 am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  the 
opinion  of  that  judge,  because  I believe  be  if 
deciding  tho  law’  correctly.  Sir,  if  yon  do  not 
intend  to  confer  tlint  right,  say  so.  If  you  do 
not  mean  to  invade  the  States  of  tliis  Union, 
and  take  ftoin  them  the.  right  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  of  voters,  say  so.  That  is  ill  1 
ask.  Do  not  leave  it  in  doubt.” 

The  amendment  w’as  rejected,  and  the  bill 
reported  to  the  Senate  and  concurred  in.  It 
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was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  read  a third 
time  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Ysas — Messrs.  Anthonj,  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark, 
Oooness,  Cragin,  Dixon*,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster, 
Harris  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Kirkwood,  Lane 
orindiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morgan.  Morrill,  Nve, 
Poland,  Pomcrov,  ItamseT^Sherman,  gprague,  Stew- 
art, Sumner,  Trumbull,’  Wade,  Willey,  WiHiams, 
Wilson,  and  Yates — S3. 

Xats — Messrs,  Buckalew,  Cowan,  Paris,  Onthrie, 
Hendricks,  MeDougall,  Kesmith,  Norton,  Kiddle, 
Saalsbury.  Stockton,  and  Van  Winkle — 12. 

As.<iKyT— Messrs.  Creawell,  Doolittle,  Grimes,  John- 
BOO,  and  Wright — 5. 

Id  the  House,  on  March  Ist^  ilio  hill  to  pro- 
tect all  t>crsoas  in  the  United  States  in  their 
dril  rights,  was  calletl  up  and  amended. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  said:  “Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  I may  safely  affirm  that  this  bill,  so  far  as 
it  declares  the  equality  of  all  citizens  in  the  en- 
jorment  of  civil  rights  and  immunities,  merely 
afhnus  existing  law.  Wc  are  following  the  Con- 
stitution. We  are  reducing  to  statute  form  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  We  are  establishing 
no  now  right,  declaring  no  new  principle.  It 
U not  Uic  object  of  this  hill  to  establish  new 
rights,  bat  to  protect  and  enforce  those  wlilch 
alromly  belong  to  every  citizen.  I ara  aware, 
sir,  that  this  doctrine  is  denied  in  many  of  the 
States ; but  thi.s  only  proves  the  necessity  for 
the  enactment  of  the  remedial  and  protective 
features  of  this  bill  If  the  States  would  all 
observe  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  this  bill.  If  the  States  wonld 
all  practise  the  constitutional  declaration,  that 

Th«  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
pnrileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
Sutos  (Article  four,  stdion  two,  CoMlitution  of  tk* 
SUUu), 

and  enforce  it,  as  me.ining  that  the  citizen  has 

pie  right  of  protection  by  the  Gorernment,  the 
cojorment  of  lite  and  libertV,  with  the  right  to  ac- 
quire and  possess  property  of  everv  kind,  and  to  pur- 
ine and  obtaia  happiness  and  safety ; to  claim  the 
beiwfit  of  ihc  writ  of  hoh<o»  corpus ; to  institute  and 
msioUia  actions  of  any  kind  in  the  courts  of  the 
State ; to  take,  hold,  and  dispose  of  property,  either 
rtal  or  pcr.tonal  j to  bo  exempt  from  higner  taxes  or 
impositions  than  are  paid  by  the  other  citizens  of  the 
State  ( Corvid  ys.  (hryeU,  4 Wfuhingtorf  $ Circuit 
Court  Utporit,  p.  830), 

we  might  very  well  refrain  from  the  enact- 
ment of  thifl  till  into  a law.  If  they  would 
recognize  that  ‘ general  citizenship  * (Story  on 
the  Con.^titntion,  vol.  ii.,  p.  604),  which  under 
thU  clause  entitles  every  citizen  to  security  and 
protection  of  personal  rights  (Campbell  r«. 
Morris  3 Harris  McHenry,  535),  wo  might 
safelv  withhold  action.  And  if,  above  all  Mr. 
Spt'akor.  the  States  should  admit,  and  practise 
the  admission,  that  a citizen  does  not  surrender 
these  rights  because  ho  may  happen  to  be  a citi- 
zen of  the  State  which  would  deprive  him  of 
them,  we  might  without  doing  violence  to  the 
duty  devolved  upon  us,  leave  tlio  whole  subject 
to  tli^e  -several  States.  But,  sir,  the  practice  of 
tbe  States  leaves  us  no  avenue  of  escape,  and 
mnut  do  our  duty  by  supplying  tbe  protec- 
tion which  the  States  den}'. 


“ Mr.  Speaker,  if  all  onr  citizens  were  of  ono 
roce  and  one  cx)lor,  we  would  be  relieved  of 
most  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  ns. 
This  bill  would  he  almost,  if  not  entirely,  un- 
necessary, and  if  the  States,  seeing  that  wo 
have  cidzons  of  different  races  and  colors, 
would  but  shut  their  eyes  to  these  differences, 
and  legislate,  so  far  at  least  as  reganls  civil 
rights  ami  immunities,  as  though  all  citizena 
were  of  one  race  and  color,  our  troubles  as  a 
nation  would  bo  well-nigh  over.  But  such  is 
not  the  case,  aud  wo  must  do  os  best  wo  can  to 

f>rotect  our  citizens,  from  the  highest  to  the 
owost,  from  the  whitest  to  the  blackest,  in  the 
ei\jo}Tnont  of  the  great  fundamental  rights 
which  belong  to  all  men. 

“ It  will  be  observed  that  the  entire  stmetnre 
of  this  bill  rests  on  the  discrimination  relative  to 
civil  rights  and  immnnitics  made  by  the  States 
on  ‘ account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  slavery.’  That  these  things  should  not 
be,  is  no  answer  to  the  fact  of  their  existence. 
That  the  result  of  the  recent  war,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  the  measures  to  which  the  events  of  the 
war  naturally  led  us,  have  intensified  the  hate 
of  tho  controlling  class  in  the  insurgent  States 
toward  our  colored  citizens  is  a fact  against 
which  we  can  neither  shut  our  ears  nor  close  onr 
eyes.  Laws  barbaric  and  treatment  inhuman 
arc  the  rewards  meted  out  by  onr  white  enemies 
to  our  colored  friends.  Wo  slionld  put  a stop 
to  this  at  once  and  forever.  And  yet  I would 
not  do  this  in  a way  which  would  deprive  a 
white  man  of  a single  right  to  which  he  is  cn- 
titlwl.  1 would  merely  enforce  justice  for  all 
men ; and  this  is  lawful,  it  is  right,  and  it  is 
our  bonnden  duty.” 

Mr.  Kogers,  of  New  Jersey,  said : “ Xow,  sir, 
no  bill  has  been  offered  in  this  House  or  in  the 
other,  the  frce<lmen’fl  bill  not  excluded,  which 
proposes  to  give  to  Congress  such  dangerous 
owers  over  the  liberties  of  the  people  as  this 
ill  under  consideration,  and  if  it  can  bo  consti- 
tutionally passed  by  tho  Congress  of  tho  United 
States,  and  is  no  infringement  upon  tho  re- 
ser\'ed  or  undelegated  powers  of  tho  States, 
then  Congress  has  tlio  right,  not  only  to  extend 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  to  color^  men  tliat 
are  enjoyed  by  white  men,  but  has  the  right  to 
take  away.  If  Congress  has  the  right  to  extend 
the  great  privileges  of  citizon.ship,  which  here- 
tofore have  been  controlled  by  the  States,  to 
any  eJnsa  of  beings,  they  have  the. right,  by  tlio 
same  authority,  to  take  away  from  any  class  of 
people  in  any  State  tho  same  rights  that  they 
have  the  right  to  extend  to  another  class  of 
persons  in  the  same  State.  In  other  wonls, 
if  the  Congress  has  power  under  our  present 
or^nic  law  to  decide  wimt  rights  and  privileges 
shall  be  extended  to  negroes,  it  has  the  same 
power  and  authority  under  that  organic  law  to 
extend  its  legislation  so  as  to  take  away  the 
most  inestimable  and  valuable  rights  of  the  white 
men  and  tho  white  women  of  this  country,  and 
not  only  take  away  but  destroy  every  blessing 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  upon  the  principle 
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that  Congress  has  unlimited  sovereign  power 
over  the  rights  of  the  States;  and  whenever,  in 
its  judgment,  it  may  see  fit,  it  may  carry  this 
power  on  to  an  unlimited  extent.” 

Mr.  Cook,  of  Illinois,  in  reply,  said:  “Sir,  I 
know  of  no  way  by  which  these  men  can  bo  pro- 
tected except  it  be  hy  the  action  of  Congress, 
either  by  passing  this  bill  or  by  passing  a consti- 
tutional amendment.  And  when  gentlemen  tell 
me  that  they  are  in  favor  of  protecting  the  people 
of  color,  and  yet  oppose  every  practicable  method 
of  protecting  tliein,  I bog  leave  most  respect- 
fully to  doubt  their  judgment  in  the  matter. 
The  question  is,  shall  wc  leave  these  men  in  this 
condition  ? It  U idle  to  say  wo  are  not  leaving 
them  to  a system  of  slavery.  If  it  hail  not  been 
for  the  acts  of  the  military  commanders,  hud 
not  the  laws  which  have  already  been  enacted 
by  the  IvCgislatures  of  the  rebel  States  been  set 
aside,  the  negrot'S  would  all  have  been  slaves 
now  under  the  operation  of  their  vagrant  acta 
or  other  laws. 

**  I believe  that  this  bill  is  a proper  remedy 
for  tliese  evils.  I believe  that  we  have  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  pa&'i  it,  aud  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  pass  it.  I affirm  that  wo  shall  be  justly 
chargeable  with  want  of  good  fmth,  wont  of 
honor  and  of  comraou  honesty,  if  wc  abandon 
these  men,  who  by  our  invitation  have  aided 
us  and  have  thereby  made  themselves  obnox- 
ious to  the  miyority  of  the  white  men  of  the 
8outh,  and  leave  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
our  enemies  and  tlicirs.” 

Mr.  Thayer,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed  on  the 
same  side  of  the  question,  sajiiig:  “The  solo 
pur[>ose  of  the  bill  is  to  secure  to  that  cla-^s  of 
persons  the  fundamental  rights  of  citizenship; 
tliose  rights  which  constitute  the  essence  of 
froeilora,  and  which  are  common  to  the  citizens 
of  all  civilized  States;  those  rights  which  se- 
cure life,  Iil>erty,  and  property,  and  which  make 
all  nieji  eiiual  before  the  law,  as  they  are  equal 
in  the  scales  of  eternal  justice  aud  in  the  eyes 
of  Go<l. 

“To  accomplish  this  great  purpose,  the  bill 
declares  in  the  first  place,  that  all  persons  bora 
in  the  United  States,  and  not  punject  to  any 
foreign  power,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  I do  not  regard  that  as  the  enunciation 
of  any  new  principle.  It  is  in  my  judgment, 
hut  declaratory  of  the  existing  law.  According 
to  my  apprehen.sion,  every  man  born  in  the 
United  States  and  not  owing  allegiance  to  a 
foreign  power,  is  a citizen  of  the  Unite<l  States. 
It  U a rule  of  universal  law,  adopted  and  tnain- 
tained  among  all  nations  that  they  who  are  born 
upon  the  soil  are  the  citizens  of  tlie  State.  They 
owe  allegiance  to  the  State,  and  are  entitle<i  to 
the  protection  of  the  State.  Sucli  is  the  law, 
whether  you  put  it  into  tliisbUl  or  not.  So  far 
as  this  declaration  of  tlie  bill  is  concerned,  it  is 
but  reiterating  an  cxistirig  and  acknowledged 
principle  of  law. 

“ Well,  conceding  that  this  general  proposition 
is  true,  cither  by  the  force  of  existing  law,  or 
by  the  declaration  which  it  is  proposed  to  put 


into  this  bill,  it  is  then  asked,  by  what  power, 
by  what  authority,  do  you  propose  to  guarantee 
and  protect  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Government?  If  the  projwsition  which  I hare 
assumed  as  true  bo  correct,  that  these  people 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  does  it  not 
seem  at  the  first  blush  to  bo  a very  singnlar 
pi‘oj)osition  to  say  that  the  United  States  under 
Its  Constitution  have  no  right  to  guarantee  toiu 
own  citizens,  by  positive  law,  those  great  fan- 
damental  rights  of  citizenship  whicli  are  eiio* 
merated  in  this  bill?  Does  it  not  strike  the 
mind  of  every  man  with  wonder  that  the  fram- 
ers of  tlio  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
who  made  this  great  and  wonderful  fabric  of 
human  Government,  and  who  evinced  ao  nmch 
skill  and  foresight  in  making  it,  should  hare 
framed  a Government  which  is  incapable 
protecting  its  citizens  in  these  fumiamental 
rights  of  citizenship?  Would  it  not  be  an  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  if  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  had  made  a CVmstitution  which 
WAS  powerless  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  their  fundamental  civil  rightsi, 
their  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property?  And 
yet  to  that  position  are  these  gentlemen  driven 
wlio  deny  the  existence  of  any  power  which 
audtorizes  Congress  to  pass  this  bill. 

“ If  I am  askeil  from  whence  the  power  is  de- 
rived to  pass  this  bill,  I reply  that  I derive  it, 
in  the  first  place,  from  the  second  section  of 
the  late  omondmont  to  the  Constitution.  I say, 
further,  that  so  far  as  regards  the  power  to 
declare  the  freemen  citizens  is  concerned,  it 
may  bo  clearly  derived  (if  it  be  not  inherent  in 
tbe  very  frame  of  every  Government)  from  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  the  ex- 
press power  to  Congress  to  pass  laws  for  natu- 
ralization. And  I might  say,  also,  that  in  my 
judgment  sufficient  power  is  found,  by  impli- 
cation at  least,  in  that  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  gimrantees  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  their  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property.” 

Mr.  Eldridgo,  of  Wisconsin,  in  oppositiwi, 
said : “ Tliis  bill  is,  it  appears  to  me,  one  of  the 
most  insidious  and  dangerotis  of  tbe  various 
measures  which  have  been  directed  agaiust  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  this  country.  It  b an- 
other of  the  measures  designotl  to  take  away 
the  essential  rights  of  the  States.  I know  tliat 
wlien  I speak  of  States  and  State  rights,  1 enter 
upon  unpopular  subjects.  But,  sir,  whatever 
otlier  gentlemen  may  think,  I hold  that  the 
riglits  of  the  States  are  the  rights  of  the  Union, 
that  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  liberty  of 
the  States  arc  essential  to  the  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Tlmyer)  inquires  what  right  of 
the  States  this  bill  proposes  to  take  away.  1 
reply,  it  seeks  to  lay  prostrate  at  tlie  feet  ^ tbe 
Feileral  Government  the  judiciary  of  the  Stales. 
It  not  only  i»roj>oses  to  enter  the  States  to  reg- 
ulate their  police  and  municipal  atfairs,  but  it 
attempts  to  destroy  tlie  independence  of  tho 
State  judiciary. 
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**Is  it  not  an  invasion  of  tho  ripbt  of  tho  citi- 
zen of  a State  wlien  you  declare  that  an  inde- 
pendent judge,  who,  in  the  exerci.so  of  his  con- 
scientious judgment  and  in  obedience  to  hia  oath 
of  office,  renders  a decision  in  accordance  with 
tie  laws  and  constitution  of  his  State,  shall  bo 
convicted  os  a criminal  and  subjected  to  punish- 
ment by  fine  or  imprisonment?  Is  it  not  a most 
flagrmd  and  tp’annical  interference  with  tlie  in- 
dejwndence  of  tho  judiciary  when  you  thus  seek 
to  iiiflutnco  a judge  in  his  decision  by  holding 
op  before  Iiiin  a penalty  for  the  violation  of  some 
preteiidetl  right  of  some  black  inhabitant  of 
a State?  lias  the  citizen  no  interest  in  the 
imlefiendenc^*  of  tho  judiciary  ? Is  this  not  an 
interlcrcnce  with  tho  rights  of  the  white  man? 
The  inquiry  was  made  by  some  gentleman — I 
tbink  by  tho  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Loanj — why  aro  these  penalties  made  appli- 
cable only  to  the  judicifJ  officer?  It  was  an- 
swered that  tlie  purpose  was  to  control  the 
Judge  and  prevent  his  executing  tho  law  of  the 
5?tale  by  his  judgment  when  it  operated  pecu- 
liarly upon  the  freedman,  and  thereby  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  Federal  law.  There  is 
no  doubt  it  is  a measure  designed  to  accumu- 
late and  centralize  power  in  tho  Federal  Gov- 
eraraent.” 

After  further  debate,  tho  bill  was  recommit- 
ted, by  yeas  82,  nays  70. 

Ou  March  13th,  tlic  bill  was  reported  back 
fix»m  tile  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
ameadujents,  and  passed  by  tlie  following 
Toie: 

McMrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson, 
Jaoics  M.  Ashley,  Bnker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Baxter, 
Beaman.  Bidwell,  Blaine,  Blow,  Boutwell,  Bromwell, 
Broomall,  Buckland,  Bundy,  Bidnej  Clarke,  Cobb, 
Coaklio^f,  Cook,  Cullom,  Darling,  Davis,  Dawes, 
wlano.  Doming,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Drugs,  Dumont, 
Eliot,  Farnsworth,  Farquhar,  Ferry,  Arnold,  Orin- 
oell,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Hart,  Haves,  Higbr,  Hill, 
Uolmes,  Hooper,  AsaHcl  W.  Hubbard,  Chester  I). 
Hubbard,  Demaa  Hubbard,  John  U.  Hubbard,  Hul- 
bord,  James  Humphrey,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Julian, 
Kelley,  Kelso,  Ketcham,  Kuykendall,  L^in,  George 
*.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Longyear, 
Lynch,  Marston.  Marvin,  McClure,  McUucr,  Mercur, 
jCllcr.  Moorhead.  Momll,  Morris,  Moulton,  Mvers, 
hew  ell,  O’Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Pcrhani,  Pike,  Plants, 
Wee,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Sawver,  Schenck,  Scho- 
wM,  Sliollabargcr,  Sloau,  Spalding,  Starr,  Stevens, 
Tharer,  Francis  Thomas,  John  L.  Thomas,  Trow- 
bridge, Up^n,  Van  Aernam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Ward, 
Warner,  Elihu  B.  Woshburue,  William  B.  Wuahbuni, 
a®*^*'*’*  'Venlworth,  Whaley,  Williams,  James  F. 
yiUon,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Wood- 

bridge— m. 

_ ^ vj^Mesers.  Ancona,  Bergen,  Bingham,  Boyer, 
Brooks,  Coffroth,  Dawson,  Denison,  Glossbrenuer, 
Loodycar,  Grider,  Aaron  Harding,  Harris,  Hogan, 

Jf  *1°  lltibbell,  Jones,  Kerr,  Latham,  Lo  Blond, 
Marshall,  McCullough,  Nicholson,  Phelps,  Radford. 
Samnei  J.  Randall,  William  H.  Randall,  KlUer, 
Rogers,  Ross,  Rousseau,  Bbanklin,  Sitgreaves, 
onitb,  Tabor,  Taylor,  Thornton,  Trimble,  and  Win- 
field-^S, 

Not  Votjxo— Messrs.  Delos  R.  Asbiev,  Barker, 
«ytnun,  Brandagee,  Chanler,  Reader  'W.  Clark, 
^Irer,  Defrees,  Eckley,  Eggleston,  Eldridgc,  Finck, 
"riawold.  Hale,  HenuersoD,  Hotchkiss,  James  R. 
Uubbell,  James  M.  Uumphrej,  Johnson,  Kasson, 
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Meindoe,  McKee,  Niblack,  Noell,  Patterson,  Pom- 
eroy, Raymond,  John  H.  Rico,  Rollins,  Stillwell, 
Strouse.  Robert,  T.  Van  Horn,  Henry  D.  Washburn 
aud  Wrigbt— M.  ■ 

In  the  Senate,  on  Marcli  15th,  the  question 
came  up  on  concurrence  with  the  amendments 
of  tlio  House. 

The  first  amendment  was  in  section  one,  lino 
five,  after  the  words  “ United  States,’*  to  strike 
out — 

Without  distinction  of  color,  ond  (here  shall  be  no 
discrimination  in  civil  rights  or  imnuinilies  among 
the  inhabitants  of  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  Uni- 
t'd States  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  slavery:  but  the  inhabitants. 

And  ill  lieu  thereof  to  insert  “ and  such  citi- 
zens ; ” so  AS  to  make  the  section  read : 

That  all  persona  bom  in  tho  United  States  and  not 
subject  to  any  foreign  power,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States ; and  such  citizens  of  every  race  and 
color,  without  regard  to  any  previous  condition  of 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a punish- 
ment for  crime  whereof  tho  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted,  shall  have  the  same  right,  etc. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  House  was  in 
section  one,  lino  thirteen,  after  tho  word 
**  right,”  to  insert  tho  words  “ in  every  »State 
and  Territory  in  tho  United  States;”  so  that 
the  clause  will  read : 

And  such  citizens  of  cverv  race  and  color,  without 
regard  to  any  previous  condition  of  slavery  or  invol- 
untary servitude,  except  as  a punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  liavo  the  same  right  in  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory in  the  United  States  to  make  aud  enforce  con- 
tracts, to  sne,  bo  parties  and  give  evidence,  to  inherit, 
purchase,  lease,  sell,  bold,  and  convey  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  ond  to  full  and  equal  beneHt  or  all 
laws  and  proceedings  for  tbc  security  of  persons  and 
property. 

These  amendments  were  concurred  in,  with 
others  of  less  importance. 

On  March  27th  President  Johnson  returned 
the  bill  with  his  objections  to  the  Senate,  where 
it  originated.  (For  the  bill  and  veto  message, 
Hc  Public  Documents.) 


In  the  Senate,  on  April  4th,  tho  veto  of  the 
President  was  taken  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  took  tho  floor, 
to  show  “that  tho  provisions  of  tho  bill  were 
not  unjust  to  the  whole  or  to  any  portion  of 
tho  people,  nor  unconstitutional.”  He  insisted 
that  tliero  was  no  section  of  it  that  was  not 
clearly  constitutional.  The  first  section  was 
merely  declaratory  of  what  the  law  was,  and 
Congress  has  the  right  to  declare  who  sliall  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  He  then  consid- 
ered tlie  objection  that  a part  of  the  States 
were  unrepresented.  As  it  was  their  own  fault, 
he  insisted  that  tho  other  States  should  not  be 
thereby  deprived  of  the  power  of  legislatiou. 
To  the  objection  that  tho  bill  proposed  a dis- 
crimination against  a large  number  of  intelligent 
foreij^ers  in  favor  of  the  negro,  he  replied  that 
the  hill  declared  there  should  be  no  uistinction 
in  civil  rights  between  any  other  race  or  color 
and  tho  white  race.  To  tho  objection  to  tho 
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second  section  of  tho  bill  as  aflfording  discrim- 
inating protection  to  colored  persons,  as  pro- 
viding for  connteraoting  forbidden  legislation 
br  imposing  fine  and  imprisonment  upon  legisla- 
tors who  may  pass  conflicting  laws,  ho  said: 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  answer,  in  my  judg- 
ment. more  conclusive,  to  all  these  objections 
to  this  second  section,  which  is  tho  vital  part 
of  the  bill.  Without  it,  it  would  scarcely  be 
worth  tho  paper  on  which  the  bill  is  written, 
n law  without  a penalty,  witliout  a sanction,  is 
of  little  value  to  anybody.  What  good  does  it 
do  for  the  legislature  to  say,  ‘ Do  this,  and  for- 
bear to  do  that,’  if  no  consequence  is  to  follow 
the  act  of  disobe<liencc  ? This  is  the  vitality  of 
the  bill.  Wliat  is  tho  obJectioD  that  is  made  to 
It,  and  which  seems  even  to  have  staggered 
some  friends  of  tho  measure  ? It  is  because  it 
reads  in  the  first  section  that  any  person  who 
‘ under  color  of  law  ’ shall  commit  these  offences 
shall  bo  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
Suppose  those  words  had  been  loft  out  and  the 
bill  read,  ‘any  person  who  shall  subject  any 
inhabitant  of  a State  to  different  punishment  by 
reason  of  his  color  shall  bo  punished,’  would 
there  have  been  any  objection  to  tlie  bill  then  ? 
That  is  tho  way  most  criminal  laws  read.  That 
is  the  way  the  law  punishing  conspiracies 
against  tho  Oovemment  roads.  If  two  or  more 
persons  conspire  together  to  overthrow  the 
Government,  or  by  force  to  resist  its  authority, 
they  are  liable  to  indictment,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion, to  imprisonment  in  tho  penitentiary  and 
to  heavy  flue.  Would  the  fact  that  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  were  Judges  or  Gov- 
ernors or  ministerial  officers,  acting  under  color 
of  any  statute  or  custom,  screen  them  from 
puni>hraenl?  Surely  not. 

“ Thci*e  words  * under  color  of  law  ’ were  in- 
serted as  words  of  limitation,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  punishiug  persons  who  would  not  have 
i>een  subject  to  punishment  under  the  act  if 
they  had  been  omitted.  If  an  offence  is  com- 
mitted against  a colored  person  simply  l>ecau.so 
he  is  colore<l,  in  a State  where  the  law  affords 
liim  tho  same  protection  o.s  if  ho  were  white, 
this  act  neither  has  nor  was  intende<l  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  his  case,  because  ho  has 
adeqnate  remedies  in  tho  Stale  conrts;  but  if 
he  is  dUcriminated  against  under  color  of  Slate 
laws,  because  he  is  colored,  tlien  it  becomes 
neccs«?ary  to  interfere  for  bis  protection. 

“ Tho  assumption  that  State  judges  and  other 
officials  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  vio- 
lations of  United  States  laws,  when  done  under 
color  of  State  statutes  or  customs,  is  akin  to 
tlie  maxim  of  tho  English  law  that  ‘ the  king 
can  do  no  wrong.’  It  places  officials  above  tho 
law.  It  U the  very  doctrine  out  of  which  the 
rebellion  was  haUduMl.” 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Manland,  in  opposition  to 
the  bill,  said:  “Now,  what  docs  this  bill  do? 
It  says  that  every  man  born  within  tlic  United 
States,  whetlier  bom  ns  a slave  or  not — for  it 
is  not  prospective,  operating  only  upon  those 
who  may  be  born  subsequent  to  the  abolition 


of  slavery  in  the  United  States— but  whoever 
was  bom  at  any  time,  though  born  in  slavery, 
is  to  bo  considered  a citizen  by  reason  of  the 
fact  of  his  being  born  alone.  The  States  where 
slavery  existed  declared,  at  the  time  of  the 
birth,  if  he  was  bom  of  a slave  mother,  that  he 
was  a slave.  Tho  constitutions  and  laws  of  the 
States,  undisputed,  declared — I mean  the  State* 
in  which  slavery  existed — that  no  descendant 
of  a colored  mother,  whetlier  she  was  free  or 
not,  was  to  bo  considered  a citizen  by  virtne  of 
birth ; and  yet  my  friend  from  Illinois,  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  passing  thi* 
bill,  have  declared  that  those  who  were  born  in 
a state  of  slavery,  wbo  were  never  citizens  as 
long  as  that  condition  existed,  who  were  pre- 
vented from  becoming  citizens  by  the  constitn* 
tion  of  the  State  in  which  they  resided,  which 
has  never  been  changed,  shall,  by  force  of  this 
enactment,  be  considered  as  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  of  course  for  all  purposes.  If  it 
be  true  that  whether  birth  is  to  give  citizenship 
of  the  United  States  depends  upon  the  fart 
whether  the  party  bora  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  he  is  born  becomes  a citizen  of 
that  State,  then  I should  like  to  know  where  ii 
the  authority  in  Congress  to  interfere  with  what 
the  State  has  done  in  tho  past,  or  may  be  doing 
in  the  present,  or  may  do  in  tho  future,  unless 
it  can  bo  accomplish^  under  the  constitutional 
amendment.” 

The  debate  on  tho  message  was  continoed 
by  Messrs.  Cowan,  Stewart,  M'ade,  Brown, 
Doolittle,  and  otliers,  when  the  question  was 
taken  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  “ the  objection* 
of  the  Pro.sident  of  tho  United  States  to  the 
contrary  notwitlistanding,”  and  the  vote  re- 
sulted as  follows : 

Yias — Mes«r«.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark, 
Connoss,  Cragin,  Crcswell,  Edmunds,  FeascDden, 
Foster,  Orimes,  Harris,  Henderson,  Howard,  Oowc, 
Kirkwood,  bano  of  Indiana,  Morgan.  Morrill.  Nve, 
Poland,  Pomeroy,  Ramser,  Sherman,  Spragoe, 
Stewart,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Willey,  Wil- 
liams, Wilson,  and  Yates— S3. 

Nats — Messrs.  Buckalow,  Cowan,  Davis,  Doolittle, 
Guthrie,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Me-  ^ 
Dougall,  Nesmith,  N’orton,  Kiddle,  Saulsbury,  Vio 
Winkle,  and  Wright — 15. 

Absent — Mr.  Dixon. 

The  President  pro  trmpore  thus  announced 
it:  “The  yeaa  l>ejng  S3,  and  flie  nays  15,  the 
bill  has  paswed  tho  Senate  by  the  requisite  con- 
stitutional majority,  notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tion of  the  President  to  the  contrary.” 

On  April  Ihli  tho  bill  and  message  wore  re- 
ccivotl  by  the  House  from  the  Senate.  A mo- 
tion was  made  to  lay  tho  same  on  the  table, 
and  lost — yeas  37,  nays  122.  The  questioa  of 
the  passage  of  tho  bill  was  then  taken  and  de- 
cided as  fallows : 

Ykas— Messrs.  Aliev,  Allison,  Delos  R.  Ashley, 
James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Barker, 
Baxter,  Beaman,  BenUmin,  Bidwcll,  BoutwcU,  Bren- 
dagee,  Bromwell,  Broomall,  Buckland,  BaodT, 
Reader  W,  Clark,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb.  Colfax,  Conk- 
ling,  Cook,  Cutlom,  Darling,  Davis,  Dawes,  Defrees, 
Delano,  Deming,  Dixon,  Dodge,  Donnelly,  Eckley, 
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Eie^Moo,  Eliot,  Farnswortb,  Ftrauhar,  Ferrj,  0«r> 
GriDoell,  Griswold,  Uolc^  Aboer  C.  Harding, 
Hart,  Hares.  Henderson,  Hiebr,  Hill,  Holmes, 
Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  Asahcl  W.  iTubbard,  Chester  I). 
Hoboard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  James  K.  Hubbell, 
Halburd,  James  Humphrej,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Koa* 
•on,  Keller,  Kelso,  Ketcham,  Laflin,  George  V.  Law« 
reaee,  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Long.vear,  Lynch,, 
Manton.  Marvin,  McClurg,  Mcindoc,  McKee.  Mc« 
Raer,  ilcrcur.  Miller,  Moorhead,  Morrill,  Morris, 
Moolion,  Myers,  Newell,  O’Neill,  Orth,  Haine,  Pat- 
tersoo,  Perb'am,  Pike,  Plants,  Pomeror,  l^icc,  Alcx> 
aoder  11.  Kice,  John  H.  Uce,  Rol'lina,  Sawyer, 
Scbeock,  ScboBcld,  Sbcllabargcr,  Spalding  Starr, 
Sterens,  Tharcr,  Frond#  Thomas,  John  L.  ^oraas, 
Trowbridge,  Upson,  Von  Acmam,  Burt  Van  Horn, 
Robert  TC  Van  Honi,  W'ard,  Elihu  B.  Washbume, 
HenirD.  Washburn,  William  B.  \VB#bburn,  W>lkcr, 
Wentworth,  James  F.  W'ilson,  Stephen  F.  W'ilaon, 
Windoii),  and  Woodbridgb— 1*22. 

Nats— Messrs.  Ancona,  Borwn,  Borer,  Coffrotb, 
Dawson,  Denison,  Eldridgc,  nnek,  Cilossbrenncr, 
Aar'iD  llarding,  Harri^  Hogan,  Edward  N.  llubbell, 
James  M.  Hnmphrey,  Latham,  Le  Blond,  Marshall, 
McCuIlongb,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Noell,  Phelps,  Rad- 
ford, Samuel  J.  Randall,  W'illiam  U.  Huudatl,  Ray- 
tDODtl,  Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Rousseau,  Shanklin, 
Shgreares,  Smith,  Strouae,  Tabor,  Taylor,  Thom- 
toa,  Trimble,  'Whaley,  Winfield,  and  Wright— 41. 

Not  Vomco — Messrs.  Ames,  Anderson,  Bingham, 
Blaino,  Blow^  Chanlcr,  Culrcr,  Driggs,  Dumont, 
Goodyear,  Gnder,  Demas  Hubbard,  Johnson.  Jonca, 
Julian.  Kerr,  Knykondall,  Sloan,  Stillwell,  Warner, 
sad  W’iUiams — 21. 

The  Speaker  thns  announced  the  result: 
“On  the  question,  ‘Shall  this  bill  pass  not- 
withstanding tho  obicctioDS  of  the  President  ? ’ 
the  yeas  are  122  and  the  nays  41.  Two-thirds 
of  the  Hotise  having,  upon  this  reconsideration, 
agreed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  it  being 
certified  officially  tliat  a similar  majority  of  tho 
Senate,  in  which  the  bill  orij^ated,  also  agreed 
to  it*i  passage,  I do,  therefore,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States,  declare 
that  this  bill,  entitled  ‘An  act  to  protect  all 
persons  in  the  United  States  in  their  civil  rights 
and  fnmisli  tho  means  of  their  Tnudicatiou,’ 
has  Ijecoine  a law.” 


In  the  Senate,  on  January  12th,  the  bill  “ to 
enlaige  the  powers  of  tho  Freedmen’s  Bureau  ” 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  amendmeuts,  which  wero  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  said:  “Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I desire  to  make  a few  remark#  in  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  this  bill  being 
before  the  Senate,  calls  np  the  precise  question 
open  which  I desire  to  occupy  tho  attention  of 
the  Senate  for  a moment  upon  the  subject  dis- 
cussed by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Without 
attciDpting  to  make  a speccli,  I wish  to  remark 
that  here  b a practical  measure  before  tho  Sen- 
ate for  the  benefit  of  tho  freedman,  carrying  out 
the  constitutional  provbion  to  protect  him  in 
hb  dvil  rights.  I am  in  favor  of  this  bill.  It 
goes  to  the  utmost  extent  that  I think  we  are 
entitled  to  go  nnder  the  comstllutional  ameud- 
laent.  There  is  another  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  which  must  go  along  with 
it,  wMch  provides  ci\Tl  jurisdiction  for  the  pro- 


tection of  the  freedman.  Under  tliU  constitu- 
tional amendment  wo  can  protect  the  freedman 
and  accomplish  something  for  his  real  benefit. 

“So  for  as  this  question  of  negro  suffrage  is 
coDoerned,  I say  it  stands  upon  a dilfcront  basis 
from  the  other  propositions  discussed  by  tho 
gentleman,  and  Uie  other  positions  assumed  by 
tho  President.  1 do  not  believe  that  w o must 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be 
universal  suffrage  throughout  tho  South,  with- 
out regard  to  color,  before  W’o  can  organize 
those  States.  This  U the  only  issue  between 
us  now.  If  this  question  were  out  of  tho  way, 
wo  could  settle  every  thing  else  in  two  weeks, 
at  least  so  far  as  a portion  of  the  Southern 
States  are  oonoorned,  and  wo  could  receive 
such  Southern  representatives  a.s  arc  loyal 
and  none  other.  As  tho  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
said,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  iu  agreeing 
upon  every  thing  else,  if  it  were  not  lor  tho 
question  of  negro  suffrage  in  the  South.  We 
may  as  w'ell  meet  tho  issue  liero  and  understand 
each  other.  This  is  tho  issue— the  only  issue 
before  the  country.  We  all  want  tho  Union; 
we  all  want  tho  Oon.«^titution ; we  all  want  to 
pee  each  State  enjoying  the  blessings  of  that 
Union  and  Constitution  alike ; but  there  are 
some  who  are  determined  to  sacrifice  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution  unless  tliey  can  acliievc 
the  right  of  suffrage  for  the  negro.” 

Mr.  Wade:  “I  wish  to  a.‘«k  the  Senator  this 
question  : if  it  was  the  verdict  of  the  war  that 
slavery  should  be  abolished,  w^as  it  not  also  the 
verdict,  if  it  was  further  necessary  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  country,  that  sufilrage  should  bo 
awaMcd  to  tlie  color^  people  that  you  hod  .set 
free  ? Why  was  not  that  as  much  a verdict  of 
the  W’ar  as  the  other  ? ” 

Mr.  Stewart:  “The  Senator  from  Ohio  as- 
sumes that  it  is  necessary  for  tho  security  of 
tlie  country  that  the  right  of  suffrage  should  bo 
granted  to  the  negro;  that  tho  Government 
cannot  bo  carried  on  without  it.  That  is  an 
assumption  that  is  hardly  warranted.  But 
even  if  that  wore  true,  it  would  not  be  as  much 
a verdict  of  tho  war  as  the  other.” 

Mr.  Wade:  “Why  not?” 

Mr.  Stewart  : “Because  the  other  was 

named ; this  was  not.  Tho  other  was  named 
in  tho  pleadings  upon  which  wo  went  to  trial 
and  fouglit  it  out ; this  is  an  issue  outside  of 
the  pleo^ngp,  one  that  was  not  named,  and 
consequently  not  as  much  a verdict  of  tho  war. 
That  is  the  reason. 

“ But,  sir,  I contend  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  coll  iu  the  aid  of  tlic  block  man  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country.  I do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  be  shall  not  at  sonic  future  time  have 
tho  right  of  suffrage  cuder  restrictions.  But 
wheu  ho  slndl  receive  it,  it  will  be  for  his  ben- 
efit, not  ours.  I believe  tho  Anglo-Saxon  race 
can  govern  this  country.  1 believe  it  because 
it  has  governed  it  1 believe  it  because  it  is 
tlie  only  race  that  has  ever  foundc<l  sucli  insti- 
tutions as  ours.  I believe  it  because  we  have  a 
peculiar  situation,  peculiar  education,  peculiai 
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qnftlificationfl  which  nre  not  cotnmon  to  other 
section?  or  other  races  of  the  world.  I believe  the 
white  rann  can  govern  it  witliout  the  aid  of  the 
negro ; and  I do  not  l>elieve  that  it  is  neoessarj 
for  the  white  man  that  the  negro  should  vote. 
If  he  ever  does  vote,  it  will  bo  simply  os  a boon 
to  him.  I think  we  can  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment witliout  him.  I think  wo  have  hod  abun- 
dant proof  of  that. 

“ Innsmuoli  as  this  was  not  a part  of  the  ver- 
dict of  the  war;  inasmuch  as  Ido  not  believe  it 
to  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
but  will  endanger  our  national  eiistcnce,  I am 
for  the  Union  without  negro  sntfrage,  bnt  I am 
not  in  favor  of  turning  the  negro  over  to  op- 
pression in  the  South.  I am  in  favor  of  legisla- 
tion under  the  constitutional  amendment  that 
shall  secure  to  him  a chance  to  live,  a chance 
to  hold  property,  a clianco  to  be  heard  in  tlie 
courts,  a chance  to  enjoy  his  civil  rights,  a chance 
to  rise  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  a chance  to  bo 
a man.  I am  in  favor  of  this  because?  wo  are 
ple<lge<l  to  do  it.  AVo  have  given  him  freedom, 
and  that  iiu])lies  that  ho  shall  have  all  the  civil 
rights  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  free- 
dom. Tlie  Senator  from  Illinois  has  introduced 
two  bills,  well  and  carefully  prepared,  whicli  if 
passed  by  Congress  will  give  full  and  ample 
protection  under  the  constitutional  amendment 
to  the  negro  in  his  civil  liberty,  and  guarantee 
to  him  civil  rights,  to  which  we  arc  pledged.^* 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  followed,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill.  He  saitl  that  the  bill  proposed 
to  make  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  permanent,  and 
to  extend  it  over  the  States  of  the  North  os  well 
as  the  South.  It  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
nearly  twelve  millions  of  dollars  to  curry  on  the 
operations.  It  provides  for  an  army  of  otficors 
who  are  to  be  organized  under  the  War  De- 
partment. It  proposes  to  confirm  the  rights  of 
thecolorwl  people  to  lands  under  General  Sher- 
man’s order,  for  three  years,  and  authorizes  the 
officers  to  buy  homes  for  the  poor  colored  frecsl- 
men.  He  further  said : “ The  language  is  very 
comprehensive.  We  propose,  first,  to  legislate 
against  the  effects  of  ‘Iwal  law,  onlinancc, 
police,  or  other  regulation;’  then  against  ‘cus- 
tom,’ and  lastly,  against  * prejudice,’  and  to  pro- 
vide that  if  ‘any  of  the  civil  rights  or  immu- 
nities belonging  to  wliite  persons’  are  denied  to 
any  |>erson  because  of  color,  then  that  person 
shall  be  taken  uinler  the  military  protection  of 
the  Government.  1 do  not  know  wlicther  that 
will  be  understowl  to  extend  to  Indiana  or  not. 
That  will  be  a very  nice  ]>oint  for  the  bureau 

decide,  f presume,  after  the  enactment  of  the 
law.  The  section  limits  its  operation  to  ‘any 
State  or  district  in  which  the  ordinary  course 
of  jU4licial  proceedings  has  been  interrupted  by 
the  rebellion.’ 

“ It  is  claimed  that  under  the  second  section, 
Oongre-s  may  do  any  thing  necessary,  in  its 
judgment,  not  only  to  secure  the  free<lom  of  the 
negro,  but  to  secure  io  him  all  civil  ritrhts  that 
are  secured  to  wliite  people.  I deny  that  con- 
struction, and  it  will  be  a very  dangerous  con- 


struction to  adopt.  The  first  section  abolishes 
slavery.  TIic  second  section  provides  that  Con- 
gress may  enforce  the  abolition  of  slavery  ‘by 
appropriate  legislation.’  What  is  slavery?  It 
is  not  a relation  between  the  slave  and  the  State ; 
it  is  not  a public  relation ; it  is  a relation  be- 
tween two  persons  whereby  the  conduct  of  the 
one  is  placed  under  the  will  of  tlie  other.  It  it 
purely  and  entirely  a domestic  relation,  and  is 
so  classe<l  by  all  law  writers ; the  law  regulates 
that  relation  as  it  rctgulates  other  domestic  re- 
lations. This  constitutional  amendment  broke 
asunder  this  private  relation  between  the  m.aste^ 
and  his  slave,  and  the  slave  then,  so  far  as  the 
right  of  the  master  was  concerne<l,  became 
free ; but  did  the  slave,  under  that  amendment, 
acquire  any  other  right  than  to  be  free  from  the 
control  of  his  master  ? The  law  of  the  State 
which  authorized  this  relation  is  abrogated  and 
annulled  by  this  prorision  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, bnt  no  new  rights  are  conferred  upon 
the  free<lman. 

“ Then,  sir,  to  make  a contract  is  a civil  right 
which  has  ordinarily  been  regulated  by  the 
States,  llie  fonn  of  that  contract  and  the  cere- 
monies that  shall  attend  it  are  not  to  be  regu- 
lated by  Congress,  bnt  by  the  States.  Sup- 
pose that  it  becomes  the  judgment  of  the  State 
tliat  a contract  between  a colored  man  and  a 
white  man  shall  be  cvidonce<l  by  otlicr  solemni- 
ties and  instniraents  than  are  required  l>etween 
two  white  men,  shall  not  the  State  bo  allowwl 
to  make  sucJi  a provision?  Is  it  a civil  ri^t 
to  give  evidence  in  courts?  Is  it  a civil  right 
to  sit  upon  a jnry  ? If  it  be  a civil  right  to  at 
upon  a jury,  this  bill  will  require  that  if  any 
negro  is  refused  the  privilege  of  sitting  opoo  a 
jury,  he  shall  be  taken  under  the  military  pro- 
tection of  tlie  Government.  Is  tlio  right  to 
marry  according  to  a man’s  choice  a civil  right? 
Marriage  is  a civil  contract,  and  to  marry  ac- 
conling  to  one’s  choice  is  a civil  right.  Sup- 
pose a State  shall  deny  tlie  right  of  amalgama- 
tion, the  right  of  a negro  man  to  intermarry 
with  a white  woman,  then  that  negro  may  be 
token  under  the  military  i>rotection  of  the  Oov- 
eminent;  and  what  does  that  mean?  Under 
the  seventh  section,  in  such  a case  as  that,  when 
you  have  taken  the  negro  under  the  military 
protection  of  the  Government^  perliaps  sent  a 
wmad  of  men  after  him,  what  is  then  to  be  deme 
when  ho  is  thus  protected  ? AVhat  is  meant  by 
taking  him  under  the  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment? Does  it  mean  that  this  military  power 
shall  enforce  bis  civil  right,  without  respect  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  local  law?  In  other  word-S 
if  the  law  of  Indiana,  as  it  does,  prohibits  un- 
der heavy  penalty  the  marriage  of  a negro  with 
a white  woman,  may  it  be  said  a civil  right  U 
denied  him  which  is  enjoyed  by  all  white  ine^ 
to  marry  according  to  their  choice,  ami  if  it  if 
denied,  the  military  protection  of  the  colored 
gentleman  i.s  assume<l,  and  what  is  the  result 
of  it  all  ? I suppose  they  are  then  to  be  mar- 
ried in  the  camp  of  the  protecting  officer  with- 
out regard  to  the  State  laws.” 
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Mr.  Trambull,  of  Illinoii*,  in  reply,  said  that  it 
was  Dot  intended  to  make  the  bureau  a per- 
manent institution,  but  to  aid  and  protect  those 
helpless  people  until  they  could  lake  care  of 
themselves.  The  bureau  was  a part  of  the  mil- 
itary establishment  not  only  during  the  con- 
flict, but  until  ponce  could  bo  firmly  establish- 
ed. The  authority  of  the  bureau  was  designed 
to  be  exorcised  under  the  war  powers  of  the 
Government.  It  was  proposed  to  erteud  the 
bureau  beyond  the  insurrectionary  States  in 
order  to  protect  the  freedmen  in  the  other 
States.  Ilo  further  said : 

“ My  object  in  bringing  forward  these  bills 
was  to  bring  to  the  Attention  of  Congress  some- 
thing that  was  praotical,  something  upon  which 
1 hoped  we  all  could  agree.  1 have  said  nothing 
in  these  bills  which  are  pending,  and  which 
have  been  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary — and  I speak  of  both  of  them 
because  iliey  Lave  both  been  alluded  to  in  this 
discussion — about  the  political  rights  of  the  ne- 
gro. On  that  subject  it  is  known  that  there  are 
diflercnces  of  opinion,  but  I trust  there  are  no 
dilferences  of  opinion  among  the  friends  of  the 
oonstitulional  amendment,  among  those  who 
are  for  real  freedom  to  the  black  man,  as  to  his 
being  entitled  to  equality  in  civil  rights.  If  that 
Is  not  ^ing  os  far  os  some  gentlemen  would 
de^e,  I say  to  them  it  is  a step  in  the  riglit 
direction.  Lot  us  go  that  far,  and  going  that 
far,  we  liavo  the  codperation  of  the  ext*ciitive 
department.” 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed,  say- 
ing: “I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amiuc  the  bill  exactly  in  all  its  details.  If  it 
was  only  to  operate  for  the  relief  of  the  refu- 
gees, of  coarse  I suppose  there  could  bo  no  valid 
objection  to  it ; but  the  operation  of  the  original 
bill  and  this  supplement  is  much  wider,  and 
really  intends  to  introduce  an  imperinm  in  im- 
pfrio.  It  carries  with  it  not  only  tlie  power  to 
relieve  the  refugee,  but  also  a police  power 
which  in  uiy  State  would  bo  exceedingly  objec- 
tionable; and  tliat  the  mere  fact  should  be 
recognized  for  one  instant  tliat  it  was  to  operate 
there,  or  might  by  any  possibility  operate  tliere, 
would  be  exceedingly  mischievous,  and  I am 
unwilling  upon  this  floor,  and  feel  it  utterly  in- 
consistent with  my  duty  to  my  State,  to  allow 
any  such  thing  to  pass  here.  Where  the  neces- 
sity for  this  institution  exists,  let  it  l>e  confino<l 
there,  bat  let  it  not  be  extende<l  lieyond.  If 
there  are  any  portions  of  the  States  which  have 
Dot  been  in  rebellion  where  this  jurisdiction  is 
neceasAry,  they  should  be  accurately  defined, 
because  this  is  an  extraordinary  jurisdiction, 
and  one  which  trenches  upon  those  peculiar 
and  acknowledged  State  rights  which  are  esti- 
aiate<l  very  higlily  by  all  of  us  everywhere — one 
wliicb  onght  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  that  necessity  which  begets  its  exist- 
mce,” 

Mr.  Gntlirie,  of  Kentucky,  said:  “Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I should  like  to  know  the  peculiar  reasons 
why  this  bill  U to  be  extended  to  the  State  of 


Kentucky.  She  has  never  been  in  robcllioh. 
Though  she  lias  been  ovorruu  by  rebel  armies, 
and  her  fields  laid  waste,  she  has  always  hacl 
her  full  quota  in  the  Union  armies,  and  tho 
blood  of  her  sons  has  marked  tho  fields  whereon 
they  have  fouglit.  Kentucky  does  not  want 
and  docs  not  ask  this  relief.  The  freedmen  in 
Kentucky  arc  a part  of  our  population ; and 
where  tlie  old  and  lame  and  lialt  and  blind  and 
infants  require  care  and  attention  they  obtain  it 
from  the  counties.  Our  whole  oi^anization  for 
the  support  of  tho  poor,  through  tho  agencies 
of  the  magistrates  in  the  several  counties,  is 
complete.” 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  opposed  tho 
passage  of  the  hill,  saying:  “Now,  sir,  I wish 
to  show  to  the  Senate  and  to  tho  country  what 
are  tho  dangerous  powers  intrusted  to  this 
Freedman's  Bureau,  and  to  those  who  shall 
have  the  management  of  it.  You  will  recol- 
lect, Mr.  President,  that  the  original  bill  pro- 
vided for  tho  appointment  of  one  commissioner 
with  a salary  of  $3,000,  with  tho  ])rivilege  of 
having  under  him  clerks  at  a certain  salary. 
This  bill  provides  that  there  may  bo  districts 
fonned  not  exceeding  twelve  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  States  in  tho  Union,  and  that  ‘ there 
shall  be  an  assistant  comujissioner  for  each  dis- 
trict with  like  salary.’  That,  us  I stated  tho 
other  day,  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  $36,000. 
It  provides,  also,  that  these  twelve  districts 
may  bo  subdivided  by  tho  President  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  make  the  .sub-districts 
within  tlie  whole  limits  of  the  United  f^tates 
one  fur  each  county  or  parish  in  tlie  United 
States. 

“ The  numberof  counties  in  the  United  States 
is  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eiglit,  I believe, 
as  corrected  by  my  friend,  tlio  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  exclusive  of  tho  two  new  St.ates  re- 
cently admitted.  There  being,  then,  that  num- 
ber of  counties  in  tho  Uniteil  States,  and  tliis 
bin  giving  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  power  to  appoint  an  agent  for  every  one  of 
those  counties  at  a salary  of  $1,500  each,  there 
would  bo  an  expenditure  of  $2,817,000.  Then 
tliero  are  seventy-two  clerks  of  assistant  com- 
missioners which  this  bill  provides  for,  at  $1,200 
each,  and  they  would  amount  to  $86,400.  Then 
thirty-seven  hundred  and  fifty  eight  clerks  of 
agents  (for  tho  bill  give.s  the  power  to  appoint 
these  assistant  oommissioners,  these  agents,  and 
clerks  for  tlicin),  would  amount  to  $4,507,600, 
making  tho  cost  under  this  bill  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  officers  alone  $7,442,000. 

“ What  a magnificent  bill  this  w'ould  be  for  a 
presidential  election ! With  all  these  agencies 
appointed  by  tho  Executive  of  the  United  States 
intcreste<l  in  his  reflection,  or  in  the  succ^s  of 
the  candidate  of  the  party  of  which  he  might 
a member,  what  a powerful  political  engine  it 
would  bo  to  operate  upon  such  an  election  ! 

“ But,  sir,  this  is  not  all  the  expense  that  will 
be  incurred  by  this  bill.  Anotl»er  section  re- 
quires that  there  shall  bo  three  million  acres  of 
land  assigned  in  certain  States  in  the  South  for 
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these  fVeedmen ; and,  mark  yon,  the  is 
a great  favorite  in  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
and  the  bill  provides  that  it  shall  be  * good 
land.’  No  land  U to  be  provided  for  the  poor 
white  men  of  this  country,  not  even  poor  land ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  negro  race  three  mil* 
lion  acres  must  bo  set  apart,  and  it  must  bo 
‘ good  land  ’ at  that.  I know  that  the  bill  pro- 
\ides  that  tliis  land  shall  be  rcnte<l  to  the  negro : 
but  those  of  you  who  have  observed  the  thrifti- 
noss  and  skill  with  which  the  negro  populaUon 
manage  their  agricultural  operations,  will  find 
that  when  Sambo  comes  to  pay  his  rent  his  rent 
will  bo  pretty  much  like  the  rent  of  tho  indi- 
vidual who,  w’hoQ  his  landlord  called  upon  him 
for  his  one-third  of  the  produce  of  tlie  fann, 
said,  *sir,  1 did  not  pro<luco  a third.’  lie  will 
raise  notliing  to  pay  tho  rent.  1 estimate  the 
rental  value  of  those  three  million  acres  of  your 
land  at  five  dollars  per  acre,  and  tlie  free  ne- 
groes of  the  country  arc  to  be  entitle<l  to 
$15,000,000  more  iq  tho  way  of  rental  of  lands; 
for  no  one  can  suppose  that  their  benevolent 
and  faithful  friends  of  the  Republican  party  will 
ever  collect  any  rents  from  them,  least  of  all 
tlmt  any  such  rents  will  ever  bo  received  into 
tlie  Treasury  of  tho  United  States. 

“ Tho  hill  provides  that  these  three  million 
acres  shall  be  in  allotments  of  forty  acres  each, 
and  each  freedman  is  to  have  a farm  of  goo(l 
land  of  forty  acres ; and  you  do  not  propose 
to  put  tho  negro  upon  his  little  farm  of  forty 
acres  without  a house  to  live  in,  because  your 
bill  provides  in  another  section  that  tliey  shall 
be  provided  with  shelter.  Then,  after  having 
given  him  forty  acres  of  good  land  to  live  upon, 
what  will  it  cost  to  build  a very  moderate 
dwelling-house,  with  necessary  out-houses,  for 
this  favorite  of  the  legislation  of  Congress? 
Not  less  than  $300,  because  tho  negro  race  now 
think,  at  least,  that  they  are  equal  to  the  white 
race,  and  they  have  a right  to  believe,  consid- 
ering the  legislation  of  Congress  and  tho  lauda- 
tion which  we  hear  every  day  of  them,  that 
they  are  a little  better.  The  erection  of  these 
buildings  will  require  an  additional  expenditure 
of  $22,500,000.  Sir,  tho  time  was  when  it  was 
said  that  a white  man,  provided  he  behaved 
himself,  was  as  good  as  a negro ; but,  looking 
at  tho  legislation  of  Congress  and  tho  tone  of 
the  public  press  of  tho  Northern  States,  I think 
we  shall  have  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
even  if  tho  white  man  does  bcliave  himself,  he 
is  not  quite  as  good  as  the  negro,  for  you  find 
no  bills  introduced  in  Congress  to  furnish  homes 
and  houses  to  the  white  men  of  this  country, 
whether  poor  or  rich. 

“ But,  sir,  this  is  not  tho  only  expense.  You 
say  in  this  bill  that  these  negroes  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  provisions,  medicines,  etc.  When 
yon  look  around  upon  your  own  galleries  and 
see  tho  free  negroes  who  are  living  out  of  tho 
bounty  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  sitting  here 
every  day  witnessing  your  deliberations,  do 
you  suppose  that  the  freedmen  contemplated 
by  this  bill  are  going  to  work  when  others  who 


are  living  out  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  are 
witnessing  every  day  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress ? Cerlainly  not.  I estimate,  then,  that 
to  these  four  million  free<linon  yon  would  have 
to  give  tho  small  sum  of  fifty  dollars  each ; and 
that  would  he  a very  small  sum.  This  would 
require  a furtlier  expenditure  of  $200,000,000. 

“ Yoor  bill  does  not  stop  there ; but  this  en- 
franchised race  must  be  schooled ; and  youi 
bill  provides  that  there  shall  be  scbool-bouses, 
ay,  and  asylums  too,  erected  for  them.  I snp- 
po.se  that  of  the  freedmen  of  the  United  States 
there  will  be  nearly  a million,  including  the 
children  and  those  who  are  grown,  who  need 
scliooling,  and  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to 
educate ; and  mark  you,  the  extent  of  the  sup- 
plies is  left  dbcrctionary  with  the  commis- 
sioner; ho  may  expend  this  money  at  his  dis- 
cretion. Well,  s«r,  how  many  pupils  will  there 
be,  and  how  many  school-hou-ses  will  be  re- 
quired? I suppose,  first,  there  will  bo  a milUon 
pupihs,  young  and  old,  of  this  whole  race ; and 
I suppose  it  w’oiild  cost  twenty  dollars  eitch  to 
school  them.  That  would  take  $20,000, (KM).  1 
6iip|>oso  it  would  take  thirty  thousand  school- 
houses,  and  your  bill  authorizes  tho  building 
of  these  houses,  and  that  each  school  will  cost 
$300.  Hero  is  au  additional  item  of  e.x{>ense 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  tho  sum  of 
$0,000,000. 

*'  Then,  after  the  negro  has  liLs  house  built  for 
him  and  Ids  forty  acres  of  land  allotted  to  him, 
he  has  not  the  means,  you  tell  us,  of  providiug 
for  himself;  his  farm  must  ho  stocked,  ana 
your  bill,  uuder  tlie  clause  for  ‘ furnUhing  the 
nece.ssary  provisions,’  gives  the  power  to  stock 
it.  What  will  that  cost?  I su)>pose  it  will 
cost  $300  to  each  of  the  seventy-tive  thousuid 
farms,  which  will  amount  to  the  further  trifiiog 
sum  of  $22,500,000. 

“Thus,  sir,  wo  see  that  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditure authorized  under  tho  provisions  of 
this  bill,  or  the  loss  to  the  Government  under 
it,  may  bo  no  less  than  $295,000,000,  and  can- 
not reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  lew  than 
$250,000,000.” 

Mr.  Fe.ssenden,  of  Maine,  followed  in  support 
of  tho  bill,  saying : “ Mr.  President,  I was 
about  to  say  that  this  bill,  as  it  stands,  is  ia* 
tended  to  meet  a necessary  or  an  ineviUble  re- 
sult of  the  war — a war  initiatcxl  by  the  South, 
carried  on  by  them — a contest  lung,  bitter,  and 
exhausting.  In  tho  course  of  that  war  it  be- 
came necessary  to  take  measures  to  emancipate 
the  slaves.  Those  measures  were  taken ; tliey 
had  their  cfiect;  and,  as  a consequence,  the 
Oonstitution  has  now  been  change<l  so  that 
slavery  no  longer  exists  in  this  country.  A 
large  body  of  men,  women,  and  children,  mil- 
lions in  number,  who  had  received  no  edoca- 
tion,  who  had  been  laboring  from  generation 
to  generation  for  their  white  owners  and  mas- 
ters, able  to  own  nothing,  to  accomplish  noth- 
ing, are  thrown,  without  protection,  without 
aid,  upon  the  charities  of  the  world,  in  com- 
munities hostile  to  them,  in  communities  which 
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hftd  been  in  the  habit  of  lookin^c  upon  them 
not  only  with  derision  but  with  all  iho  feelinjrs 
of  contenipt  which  it  Ls  possible  one  human  bo- 
in^r  can  indulge  toward  another,  so  far  a.s  their 
itatus  was  coiicerne<l  and  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  and  in  communities,  too,  anpered, 
outrajic^l,  if  you  please,  by  the  fact  that  all 
these  men  had  been  freed  from  their  domi- 
nation. That  was  a necessity  arising'  out  of 
the  conte>t.  They  were  so  freed,  and  found 
theuisedves  and  were  found  in  that  condition ; 
and  why  f For  the  reason  that  wo  were  com- 
pellecl  to  avail  onrselvc-s  of  their  services,  in  one 
particuljir,  and  in  another  for  the  reason  that 
we  were  compelled  to  deprive  their  masters  of 
the  material  aid  which  they  furnishtHl  toward 
carrying  on  the  contest  against  us ; and  thus 
we  find  them  when  arms  have  disappeared. 

“ Now,  will  any  man  tell  ino  that  under  such 
circumstances,  a great  people  having  availed 
themselves  of  that  very  fact,  having  use<l  tlieso 
former  slaves,  having  deprived  the  enemy  of  nil 
the  aid  which  he  received  from  them,  will  now 
throw  them  upon  the  world  without  the  slight- 
est prcitection,  without  tlio  slightest  aid,  without 
any  comfort,  exposed  to  persecution  and  pros- 
ecution in  every  possible  shape;  and  why? 
Because  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Consti- 
tution whereby  Congress  is  authorized  to  feed 
and  clothe  anybody.  M e have  a written  Con- 
stitution. In  spite  of  all  that  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  chosen  to  say,  1 think 
wo  have  a respect  for  It.  I tliiuk  in  all  Ciises  wo 
have  endeavored  to  adliere  to  it.  There  may 
have  bc<‘n  soino  cases  during  tho  war  where  ita 
provisions  W'ero  violate*!,  and  perhaps  neces- 
sarily violatcil.  That  comes  as  a matter  inevi- 
table in  the  course  of  all  govermneuts  in  tho 
many  contingencies  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
and  under  circumstances  for  which  no  previous 
provision  could  bo  made;  but  I would  have 
geutlciuen  to  reflect  upon  one  thing,  lliat  os  a 
part  of  the  Constitution,  written  or  unwritten, 
of  all  governments,  stand  the  laws  of  nations 
necessarily,  inevitably,  from  tho  relations  which 
all  coinniimities  bear  to  each  other,  and  from 
the  contingencies  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
That  being  the  case,  and  that  imwritten  law  of 
nations  being  actually  a part  of  our  written 
law,  we  accept,  we  must  accept,  all  the  cou- 
•equcnccH  which  follow  from  it. 

We  have  been  plunged  into  a war  almost, 
if  not  quite,  the  greatest  of  modern  times,  in- 
volving vast  results.  M'Ul  gentlemen  undertake 
to  tell  mo  that  under  such  circumstances  tlie 
necess4iry  results  of  that  war,  if  it  brings  about 
a estate  of  things  not  found  in  our  written  Con- 
rtitution,  are  to  be  avoided,  shunne<l,  not  no- 
ticed in  any  possible  way ; that  our  affairs  as 
connocte<l  with  it  are  not  to  be  closed  up  under 
tho  same  law*  which  governed  ns  and  govern 
III  nations  while  the  war  continued  ? If  so, 
what  a miserable,  weak,  powerless  people  wo 
ire  I M'o  can  carry  on  a great  war,  but  tho 
moment  the  clash  of  anus  has  cease<l  to  strike 
our  ears  wo  become  utterly  powerless  to  pro- 
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vide  for  any  of  its  necessary  and  inevitable  re- 
sults, because  It  is  not  written  in  the  Constitu- 
tion what  wo  should  do  in  a case  which  could 
not  be  foreseen,  and  which  the  founders  of  this 
Government  purjmsely  avoided  foreseeing  or 
speaking  about!  They  provided  on  genenil 
principles  for  the  emergency,  but  did  not  talk 
of  it  as  a thing  that  could  possibly  occur.  The 
Greeks  would  not  mention  in  their  laws  the 
crime  of  parricide,  because  they  wouM  not  sup- 
pose it  was  a crime  that  could  ever  he  perpe- 
trated. 

“ AVc  find  ourHclves  in  that  condition,  w*e,  tho 
Congre-srt  of  the  United  States  who  have  been 
carrying  on  this  war — because  after  all,  as  part 
of  tho  Gfweriiment,  wo  have  carried  it  on— the 
gentlemen  w*ho  sit  opposite  me,  and  who  do  not 
agree  with  me  in  my  political  views  and  senti- 
nieutH,  and  with  whom  I do  not  agree,  ;nving 
their  aid  to  the  same  tiling,  I trust  with  a good 
heart  and  gocnl  spirit,  1 trust  lionestly  and 
meaning  all  they  nnpcare<l  to  do ; and  when 
they  find  us  or  iind  themselves  and  the  Gov- 
ermneut  in  this  condition  necessarily  ns  an  in- 
evitable and  unavoidable  result  of  tho  contest 
which  they  themselves  have  waged,  tho  mo- 
ment we  begin  to  provide  for  wliat  came  out 
of  it  they  tell  us,  ‘You  are  working  against  the 
Constitution ; you  cannot  find  any  thing  there 
by  which  you  can  feed  or  clothe  a man,  woman, 
or  child.*  Tliat  is  the  substance  of  what  tho 
lioDorablo  Senator  from  Delaware  has  told  us 
to-day,  and  ho  finds  particular  offence  in  the 
fact  that  occasionally  yon  see  a skin  a little 
darker  than  his  own  in  the  gallery.  That  is  un- 
constitutional too,  I suppose. 

“ Sir,  I accept  no  such  doctrines.  Whether 
you  call  it  tJie  war  power  or  some  other  power, 
tho  power  must  necessarily  exist,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  somowhero,  aud  if  anywhere, 
in  us,  to  provide  for  what  was  one  of  tho  re- 
sults of  the  contest  in  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged. All  the  world  would  cry  shame  upon 
us  if  we  did  not,  I know  the  gentlemen  on 
tho  other  side  of  tlie  House,  and  personally  I 
respect  them ; we  are  on  the  best  tenns  in  tho 
world  that  men  can  ho  on  who  do  not  think 
alike;  and  I would  trust  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Delaware  himself  if  the  case  was  put 
ui>on  him  to  decide,  and  he  had  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  it  before  tho  Wf»rld.  He  would 
not  dure,  no,  he  would  not  wish,  to  avoid  it, 
Ever>*  sentiment  of  his  heart,  and  every  manly 
emotion  of  his  nature  would  revolt  at  any  such 
idea.  It  only  shows  the  difference  between 
what  a man  wonld  do  himself  and  w'hat  for 
party  j)urj>oses  ho  can  advise  ollicrs  to  do. 

“ I have  thus  stated  tlie  foundation  of  the 
bill.  And  what  have  wo  already  done  ? At  the 
last  session  of  Congress  we  did  what,  although 
1 was  not  a inemlH;r  of  Congress  at  the  time, 
mot  with  iny  perfect  approbation;  we  put  it 
upon  the  War  Department  to  take  care  of  those 
people  who  had  been  a part  of  tho  war,  and  an 
essential  part  of  tho  war.  M'o  reco^ized  it  as 
connectea  with  the  military  operations  of  the 
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country,  as  it  properly  was.  I did  not  approve 
at  the  time  of  the  attempt  to  put  it  in  any  shape 
upon  the  Treasury  Department ; it  did  not  be- 
long there.  It  was  connected  with  our  military 
operations,  and  could  best  bo  carried  on  as  a 
part  of  them.  Those  operation.s  having  ceased 
in  the  field,  we  were  not  by  that  means  de- 
livered from  what  remained  to  bo  done  in 
order  to  carry  out  to  the  full  all  that  was  in- 
cumbent upon  ns  to  do  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose. Wo  could  not  divest  ourselves  if  wo 
would  of  the  responsibility  that  was  upon  us 
in  reference  to  tliat  matter,  and  we  would  not 
if  we  could ; and  again  I will  do  the  honorable 
Senators  on  tlio  other  sido  the  justice  to  say 
that  if  the  responsibility  was  on  them  they 
would  not  attempt  any  such  thing  for  their 
own  good  name  and  for  the  good  name  and 
credit  of  tlieir  country. 

“ With  regard,  therefore,  to  all  these  details 
of  objection  to  the  bill— and  I rose  principally 
to  Bsy  this — 1 see  nothing  which  should  trouble 
anybody  arising  from  the  considerations  which 
have  been  advanced  to  us  with  reference  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  itself.  AVo  must 
meet  it,  and  wo  must  meet  it  under  some  power. 
There  is  no  positive  prohibition.  It  is  n thing 
to  bo  done.  Wo  have  the  power  to  appropriate 
money,  and  though  we  do  not  find  a specific 
power  to  appropriate  money  for  this  particular 
purpose,  it  i«  yet  an  object  of  Government,  a 
thing  that  the  Government  and  country  must 
provide  for,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  doing 
it  If  wo  may  appropriate  money  for  this  pur- 
pose, I ask  the  Senator  to  tell  mo  what  the  dis- 
tinction is  between  money  and  land ; for,  much 
as  the  objection  originally  stnick  mo,  I have 
been  obliged  to  inquire  why  if  I found  the 
power  to  do  the  one  I did  not  find  the  pow'or 
to  do  the  other.  Wo  may  give  away  the  pub- 
lic lands,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  that  pow- 
er that  wo  cannot  purchase  land.  We  may 
toko  the  title  and  the  power  of  Government 
over  lands  that  are  purcha.sed  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  carrying  into  execution  certain  specified 
powers.  That  lias  boon  decided.  Rut  because 
we  may  have  specific  permission  in  the  Consti- 
tution to  do  that,  it  is  a non  ifquitur  that  wo 
have  no  power  beyond  it.  To  be  sure,  the  law- 
yer’s argument  may  be  that  from  the  fact  of 
certain  powers  being  specifically  granted  others 
arc  excluded ; but  we  cannot  argue  thus  in  this 
case  when  we  come  to  apply  it  to  a sUto  of 
facts  that  could  not  bo  contemplated  before 
they  arose.” 

On  January  24th,  Mr.  Davis  of,  Kentucky, 
stated  his  objections,  as  follows : “ I oppose 
the  passage  of  this  measure — 

“ 1.  Because  a mfyurity  of  the  Senate  exclude 
Senators  from  eloveu  States  from  their  scats  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  passage  of  this  and 
other  measures : 

“ 2.  The  measure  is  unconstitutional,  because 
it  proposes  to  invest  the  Freodinen’s  Bureau 
with  Judicial  powers;  bccnn.se  it  authorizes  the 
President  to  assign  army  officers  to  the  exercise 


of  those  judicial  powers;  because  it  breaks 
down  the  partition  of  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment made  by  the  Constitution,  and  blonds  and 
concentrates  in  tlie  same  hands  executive  and 
judicial  powers;  and  because  it  deprives  the 
citizen  of  his  right  to  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
cases. 

3.  It  ought  not  to  pass  because  it  is  a 
scheme  devised  to  practise  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion upon  the  white  people  of  the  late  slave- 
holding States  for  the  benefit  of  the  free  negroes, 
to  engender  strife  and  conflict  between  the  two 
races,  and  to  prostitute  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  impoverishment  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  white  race  and  the  enrichment  and 
exaltation  of  the  negro  race. 

‘‘4.  It  will  produce  a profligate,  wasteful, 
and  unnecessary  expenditaro  of  the  public 
money. 

”6.  It  is  one  of  the  bold,  reckless,  and  un- 
constitutional systems  of  measures  devised  by 
the  radical  party  to  enable  it  to  hold  on  to 
power  and  office.” 

These  objections  were  sustained  by  lengthy 
remarks,  after  which  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
following  vote : 

Yeas — ifessrs.  Anthonv,  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark, 
Conness,  Cragiu,  Creswell,  Dixon,  Doolittle.  Fessen- 
den, Foot,  Foster,  (Jriinc*,  llarris,  Henderson,  How- 
ard, Howe,  Kirkwood,  Lane  of  Indiana,  I^ane  of 
Kansas,  Morgan.  Morrill,  Norton,  Nre,  Poland,  Pom- 
eroy, komrey,  Sherman,  Sprague,  t^iewart,  Sumner, 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Williams,  Wil&on,  and 
Yates— .'?7. 

Nats — Me.ssrs.  Bnckalew,  Davis,  Guthrie,  Hen- 
dricks, Johnson,  McDougall,  Kiddle,  Sauisbury, 
Stockton,  and  Wright — 10. 

Abskxt — Messrs.  Cowan,  Nesmith,  and  Willey — S. 

In  the  House,  a new  bill  as  a substitute  to 
the  Senate  bill,  was  po.ssed  by  the  following 
vote : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson, 
Delos  B.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Dakcr,  Baldwin, 
Banks,  Barker,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Benjamin,  Bidwcll, 
Bingham,  Blaine,  Blow,  Boutwell,  Brandagee,  Brom- 
well,  Broomall,  Bundy,  Reader  W.  Clark,  Sidney 
Clarke,  Cobb,  Conkitng,  Cook,  Cullom,  Darling, 
Davis,  Dawes,  Defrees^  Delano,  Deming,  Dixon, 
Donnelly,  Driggs,  Dumont,  Ecklcy,  Egglest<)n,  Eliot, 
Farnsworth,  iWquhar,  Ferrv,  Oarneld,  Grinnell, 
Griswold,  Hale,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Hart,  Hayes, 
Henderson,  Higby.nni,  Holmes,  Hooper,  Hotchl^isa, 
Asahcl  W.  Hubl)ard,  Chester  D.  Hubbard.  Demas 
Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  James  R.  Ilubbell, 
James  Humphrey,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kas- 
soD,  Kelley,  Kelso,  Kctcham,  Kuvkcndall,  Laflin, 
Latham,  George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence, 
Loan,  Longyear,  Lynch,  Marston,  Marvin,  McClnrg, 
Mclndoo,  McKee,  McRuer,  Mercur,  Miller,  Moorhead, 
Morrill,  Morris,  Moulton,  Myers,  Newell,  O’Neill, 
Orth,  Paine,  Patterson,  Perham,  Phelps,  Pike,  Plants, 
Pomeroy,  Price,  William  H.  Randall^  Kavtnond, 
Alexander  U.  Rice,  John  H.  Kicc,  Rollins,  Sawyer, 
Schenck,  Scofield,  SchcUabargcr,  Smith,  Spalding, 
Starr,  Stevens,  Stillwell,  Tharer,  Francis  Thomas, 
John  L.  Thomas,  Trowbridge,  Ijpson,  Van  Aemam, 
Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert  T.  A' an  Horn.  Ward,  War- 
ner, EHhu  B.  Washbume,  William  B.  Washburn, 
Welker,  Wentworth,  Whaley,  Williams,  James  F. 
Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Wood- 
bridge — 136. 

Nats — Messrs.  Boyer,  Brooks,  Chanlcr,  Dawson, 
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E!drid^(S  FiDck,  GlossbreDncr,  Grider,  Aaron  Hard- 
ing, Harris,  Uogan,  Edwin  S'.  Uubbell  Janiea  M. 
Humphrev,  Kerr,  Lc  Blond,  Marshall,  McCullough, 
Kiblaek,  Nicholson,  Xncll,  Samuel  J.  Handall,  Ritter, 
Rogers,  Rosa,  Rouaseau,  Shanklin,  Sitgrcaros, 
Strouae,  Tabor,  Tajlor,  Thornton,  Trimble,  and 
W right — S3. 

Not  Voting — Messrs.  Ancona,  Bergen,  Buckland, 
CuItct,  Denison,  Goodjear,  Hulburd,  Johnson, 
Jones,  Radford,  Sloan,  Voorhccs,  and  Winfield — 18. 

This  atnendineot  was  rcport^ixl  back  on  Feb- 
ru.'iry  8th,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  whom  it  had  been  committed  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  stated,  that  it  con- 
sisted of  tlio  Senate  bill  terhntim  with  a few 
exceptions.  These  limitcil  the  operation  of  the 
bori'au  to  those  .sections  of  the  country  within 
which  tlie  writ  of  hubea*  corjim  was  suspended 
on  February  1,  1806,  being  the  insurrectionary 
States  and  Kentncky.  It  had  no  operation  ex- 
cept where  there  were  freodmen.  It  limiteil  the 
number  of  clerks  and  their  pay;  and  forbade 
the  purclm.^  of  land,  except  with  special  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress.  These  limitations 
constituted  the  chief  features  of  the  House  bill, 
in  which  the  Committee  rccomraende<l  the  Sen- 
ate to  concur  with  a few  exceptions,  the  elTect 
of  which  was  to  remove  the  limitation  of  the 
operations  of  tlio  bureau  to  certain  sections  of 
the  country.  This  report  was  concurred  in  by 
tlie  Senate,  and  subsequently  approved  by  the 
liouse. 

On  Febmary  19th,  the  President  sent  to  the 
Senate  a message  w ith  his  objections  to  the  bill. 
{Su  Pl'buc  DocrMKNTS.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  message  was  postponed  until 
the  next  day.  when  the  message  was  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Davis  of  Kentucky,  Trumbull  of  Il- 
linois, and  Willey,  of  West  Virginia.  The  vote 
was  then  taken  on  the  passage  of  tlie  bill,  the 
objections  of  the  President  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, as  follow's : 

Ybas — Messrs.  AnthoDT,  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark, 
Conness,  Cragin,  Creswell,  Fessenden,  Foster, 
Grimes,  Harris,  Heudeison,  Houard,  liowe,  Kirk- 
wood, Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morrill,  Nye, 
Poland,  Pomerov.  Ramser,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Sum- 
ner, Trumbull,  Wade,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates 

30. 

Nats — Messrs.  Buckulcw,  Cowan,  Daris,  Dixon, 
Doolittle,  Guthrie,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McDougall, 
Morgan,  Nesmith,  Norton,  Kiddle,  Saulsbury,  Stew- 
art. Stockton,  Van  Winkle,  and  Willey— 18. 

Absent — Messrs.  Foot  ahd  Wright— ^2. 

Two-thinls  of  the  members  present  not  hav- 
ing voted  for  the  Mil,  it  failed  to  become  a law. 

In  the  House,  on  May  22d,  Mr.  Eliot,  of 
Maasachnsetts.  from  the  select  Committee  on 
Freodraen’s  Affairs,  reported  a bill  entitled  “ An 
act  to  establish  a Burean  for  the  relief  of  Free<l- 
men  and  Refugees  and  for  other  purjKises.” 
Subsequently  Mr.  Eliot  explained  that  tlie  bill 
continue<l  the  burean  for  the  tenn  of  two  years, 
and  provided  that  its  care  should  bo  extended 
to  ail  loyal  refugees  and  freedmen.  Other  sec- 
tions changed  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
previous  act,  and  also  embodied  the  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Righta  bill.  Ho  then  proceeded  to 


examine  the  existing  law*,  and  to  show  that 
more  protection  w’as  necessary.  Several  amend- 
ment**  were  offere<l  and  adopted,  when  the  bill 
passed  by  the  following  vote : 

Yras— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Delos  R. 
Ashley,  James  M.  Ashler,  Baker,  Baldwin.  Banks, 
Baxter,  Beaman.  Bidwell,  Blaine,  Bromwell,  Back- 
land,  Reader  W.  Clark,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb, 
Cook,  Cullom,  Dawes,  Dofree.s,  Doming,  Dixon, 
Dodge.  Donnelly,  Dumont,  Ecklcy,  Eeglcslon,  Eliot, 
Farqubar,  Ferry,  Garfield,  Abner  C.  napding,  Hart, 
Henderson,  Uigby,  Holmes,  Hooper,  Asabel  W.  Hu^ 
bard.  Cheater  D.  Hubbard.  Demos  Hubbard,  John 
II.  Hubbard,  James  R.  Hubbell,  Ingersoli,  Jcnckei, 
Julian,  Kelley,  Latham,  George  V.  Lawrence,  Wil- 
liam Lswrenec,  Loan,  Longvear,  Lvnch,  Marston, 
McClurg,  McKee,  McUuer,  Mercur,  Moorhead,  Mor- 
rill, Morris,  Myers,  O’Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Patterson, 
Perham,  Pike,  Plants,  Price,  Alexander  U.  Rice, 
John  H.Ricc,  ItoUius,  Sawyer,  Schcnck,  Schofield, 
Shellobargcr,  Sloan,  Stair,  Stevens  Stillwell, 
Thayer,  Francis  Thomas.  Trowbridge,  t^son,  Van 
Acmam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Ward,  Henry  D.  Washburn, 
William  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Whaley,  Williams, 
James  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  and  Wood- 
bridge — 9R. 

Nats — Messrs.  Ancona,  Bergen,  Chanler,  Darling, 
Davis,  Dawson,  Eldridgo,  Glossbronnor,  Goodyear, 
Grider,  Hale,  Aaron  Harding,  Uogan,  Edwin  N. 
Hubbell,  James  M.  Humphrey,  Kuvkendall,  Lo 
Blond,  Marshall,  Marvin,  McCullough,  Niblack,  Nich- 
olson, Radford,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Raymond,  Rit- 
ter, Ross,  Sitgreaves,  Strousc,  Taylor,  ’Trimble,  and 
Wright— 32. 

Not  Voting — Messrs.  Alley,  Barker,  Benjamin, 
Bingham,  Blow,  Boutwcll,  Boyer,  Brandagce, 
Brooniall,  Bun^,  Coffroth,  Cunkling,  Culver.  De- 
lano, Denison,  I^riirgs,  Farnsworth,  Ftnck,  GrinDell, 
Griswold,  Harris,  Hayes,  Hill.  Hotchkiss,  Hulburd, 
James  Humphrey.  Johnson,  Jones,  Kasson,  Kelso, 
Kerr.  Ketcbam,  Laflio,  Mclndoc,  Miller,  Moulton, 
Nocll,  Phelps,  Pomeroy,  William  II.  Randall,  Rogers, 
Rousseau,  Shanklin,  fimith,  Raiding,  Tabor.  John 
L.  Thomas,  Thornton,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Warner. 
Eilhu  B.  Washbume,  Wentworth,  Windom,  ana 
Winfield — B6. 

On  June  26th  the  bill  came  up  for  consider- 
ation in  the  Senate.  Some  amendments  were 
proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  MiiRsnclmsctts,  and 
wlopted,  the  most  important  of  which  was  to 
strike  ont  the  sixth  section  of  the  bill  and  in- 
sert seven  others,  relating  to  lan<ls  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  occupied  under  the  order 
of  General  Sherman.  On  n motion  to  limit  the 
nnraber  of  officers  and  their  pay — 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said:  “The  ques- 
tion now  is  whether  the  commissioner  shall 
have  the  power  to  appoint  as  many  clerks  and 
agents  as  he  pleases : and  I did  not  think  that 
the  Senator  was  happy  in  meeting  that  particu- 
lar point  He  says  that  the  salary  is  fixed.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  the  salary  Is  not  fixed. 
The  number  is  not  defiucKl,  and  the  salary  is  not 
fixed.  This  lull  provides  that  the  clerks  and 
agents  shall  not  receive  less  than  $500  nor  more 
than$l,2(K);  but  if  the  commissioner  chooses, 
he  may  give  to  one  man  $500  and  to  another 
man  $1,200  for  doing  the  very  same  thing.” 

“Mr.  Wilson,  of  Mas-sachusetts,  followed,  say- 
ing : “ I take  it  we  would  all  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  and  fix  the  numlier  of  officers 
and  define  their  pay  if  it  was  in  our  power  to  do 
50 ; but  we  do  not  know  precisely  the  number  of 
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officers  that  will  be  necde<l  and  we  cannot  tell 
the  exact  ainonnt  of  their  duties.  In  one  State 
it  will  bo  much  larger  than  in  others.  W«  have, 
tlierefore,  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  allow- 
ing the  commissioner,  uinler  the  direction  of 
tlie  President,  to  appoint  these  officers,  ‘so  far 
AS  the  same  shall  be,  in  his  judgtnent,  necessary 
for  the  efficient  and  economical  administration 
of  the  affiiirs  of  the  bureau.*  The  object  is  to 
have  AS  few  cmpIoy6s  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
along  with,  and  to  pay  them  at  the  cheapest  rate. 
We  authorize  them,  in  order  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  appointing  now  men,  to  detail  men  from 
the  army.  We  provide,  also,  that  the  clerk.s 
appointed  shall  have  a salary  of  not  less  than 
$500  nor  more  Ilian  $1,200,  lunl  the  persons  to  b© 
appointed  will  receive  a salary  somewhere  be- 
tween those  two  sums.  I think  the  provision  of 
the  bill  AS  it  now  stands  is  imposed  upon  us  by 
tbo  very  necessities  of  the  cAse.  Wherever  wo 
can  detine  the  number  of  officers  and  fix  their 
salaries,  I think  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it;  bat  I 
think  we  cannot  do  it  here ; and  I hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  amendment  will  not  be  adopted.” 
All  tlio  amendments  were  approved  by  tho 
Senate,  and  tho  bill  ordereil  to  bo  engrossed  for 
the  third  reading,  when  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  In- 
diana, in  opposition,  said:  ” I think  this  is  a very 
objectionable  measure,  and  regret  to  see  it  pass ; 
but  I am  well  aware  tliut  any  argument  th.at 
could  be  tnatlo  upon  it,  at  this  stage  of  its  oimsid- 
eration,  would  nrd  influence  its  fate,  and  there- 
fore I do  not  propose  to  take  uj>  the  time  of  tho 
Senate  in  its  discussion  furtlier  than  to  say  that 
in  the  very  nature  of  tho  thing,  an  institution 
of  this  sort  cannot  bring  good  either  to  tho 
white  or  to  the  colored  race,  in  my  judgment. 
I do  not  believe  that  any  bureau  can  be  a suc- 
cess which  Hcmd.s  men  into  a community  to  gov- 
ern a part  of  that  community.  There  is  no  so- 
ciety in  Now  England,  there  Is  no  society  in  tho 
Northwest, •wliicli  can  be  governed  well  for  the 
country  under  a system  like  this.  I think  dur- 
ing the  lAst  six  months  we  have  had  so  much 
information  in  regard  to  the  practical  operation 
of  this  bureau  as  to  call  upon  men  to  hesitate 
before  they  continue  its  existence  for  two  yeare 
longer.  My  information  upon  the  sutijcct  Is, 
and  it  is  that  upon  which  I rely,  that  this  bureau 
has  been  a cause  of  evil  and  disturbance  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  h.os  not  secured  to  tho  col- 
ored people  that  blessing  which  is  any  compen- 
sation to  the  country  for  the  enormous  expense 
it  is  upon  the  national  treasury.” 

Tlie  hill  was  then  pASsed, 

The  House,  on  June  21»th,  refused  to  concur 
in  the  amciulmeutsof  the  Senate,  ami  a Commit- 
tee of  (kmference  was  appointed  by  both  Houses. 

In  the  Senate,  on  .Inly  2d,  the  committee 
made  a report,  which  wa-<  concurred  in. 

In  the  House,  on  July  3d,  the  Conference 
Committee  made  a report,  which  Mr.  Eliot,  of 
MAssachnsetts,  thus  explaincsl  the  more  impor- 
tant features : **  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  amend- 
ment which  tho  Senate  made  to  the  bill  os  it 
was  passed  by  tho  House  was  simply  an  enlarge- 


ment of  one  of  the  sections  of  tlie  House  bill, 
which  provided  that  the  volunteer  medical  offi- 
cers ougagc<l  in  the  medical  deportment  of  the 
bureau  might  be  continued,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
expected  that  tlio  medical  force  of  the  regular 
army  would  bo  speedily  reduced  to  tho  miai- 
mum,  and  in  that  CAse  all  the  regular  ofticew 
would  bo  wanted  in  tho  service.  It  was  there- 
fore thought  right  that  there  should  be  some 
force  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Refugees 
and  Freedmon.  Tho  Senate  enlarged  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  by  providing  that  offi- 
cers of  the  volunteer  service  now  on  duty  might 
bo  contiuued  as  assistant  commissioner  and  other 
officers,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War  might 
till  vacancies  until  other  officers  could  be  dott- 
ed from  tho  regular  army.  That  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  first  material  amendment. 

“ The  next  amendment  made  by  the  Senate  was 
to  strike  out  a section  of  the  House  bill  which 
simply  provided  that  upon  application  for  res- 
toration by  tho  former  owners  of  the  land  as- 
signed under  General  Sherman’s  field  order,  the 
ajiplication  sliould  not  be  complied  with.  That 
section  U stricken  out  and  another  substituted 
for  it,  winch  provides  that  certain  lands,  which 
are  now  owned  by  tlio  Uuite<l  States,  haring 
been  purebased  by  the  United  States  under  tax 
commissioners*  sales,  shall  be  assigned  in  lots  of 
twenty  acres  to  freeilmen  who  have  had  allot- 
ments under  General  Sliemiau’s  field  order,  at 
the  price  for  which  tho  lands  were  purebased  by 
the  lliiitoil  States ; and  not  only  that  those  freed- 
men  shuidd  have  such  allotments,  hut  that  otlier 
freeilmen  w’ho  had  had  lotsassigned  to  them  un- 
der General  Shennan’s  field  order,  an<l  who  may 
have  become  dispossessed  of  their  land,  should 
have  Assignments  made  to  them  of  these  lands 
hclonging  to  tlio  United  States.  I ihhik  tho 
justice  of  that  provision  will  strike  everyone. 
And  it  w ill  be  perbups  a merit  in  the  eyes  of 
many  that  it  does  not  call  u|>on  the  TrtA'ury 
for  the  expenditure  of  any  money.  In  the  bill 
which  wna  passed  by  the  House  it  will  beiw)l- 
lected  that  there  was  a provi.sion  mider  which 
there  should  l»e  purchAH-d  by  tbo  commissioner 
of  the  bureau  enough  public  lands  to  be  subjd- 
tuted  for  the  lands  at  first  Assigned  to  freedmen. 
Instead  of  that,  provision  is  made  by  which  they 
can  have  property  belonging  to  the  United  .Stales 
which  liAs  come  into  its  possession  under  tax 
sjiIeH,  and  w here  tho  tides  have  been  made  per- 
fect by  lapse  of  time.** 

Mr.  Waslibnni,  of  Indiana:  ‘‘What  is  the 
price  at  which  these  lands  are  to  be  sold  to 
freedmen  ? ’* 

Mr.  Eliot : “ A dollarand  a half  an  acre.** 

Mr.  Washburn,  “That  is  not  the  co»t  to  the 
Government.’* 

Mr.  Eliot : “ I ought  to  state  thpt  tho  price 
is  fixed  in  the  bill  at  $1.50  an  acre.  The  geu- 
tleiiian  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Washburn)  says  that 
is  not  tho  cost  to  the  Government.  I am  not  so 
familiar  with  the  facts  as  to  bo  able  to  state  bow 
that  is.  The  next  amendment  of  tlie  Senate  pro- 
vides that  certain  lands  which  were  purchased 
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by  the  United  States  at  tax  sales,  and  which  are 
now  held  by  the  United  States,  should  be  sold 
at  prices  not  loss  than  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and 
that  the  proceeds  should  bo  invested  for  tho 
f^pport  of  schools,  without  distinction  of  color 
or  race,  on  the  islands  in  tho  parishes  of  St. 
Helena  and  St,  Luke.  That  is  all  tho  provision 
which  was  made  for  education.  It  will  bo  re- 
membered tliat  in  the  other  bill  there  wa.s  a pro- 
vision which  was  deemed  pretty  elaborate  and 
pretty  extensive.  That  provision  was  stricken 
oat  and  the  provision  of  tho  Senate  is  a substi- 
tute for  it.  The  next  amendment,  or  rntlior  a 
part  of  one  long  amendment,  consists  of  two 
sections  that  merely  provide  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  prior  sections  to  which  I have  re- 
ferred. 

“The  only  other  material  amendment  made 
by  tho  Senate  gives  to  the  commissioner  of  the 
bureau  power  to  take  property  of  tlio  late  Con- 
federate States,  held  by  them  or  in  trust  for 
them,  and  which  is  now  in  charge  of  the  com- 
missioner of  the  bureau — to  take  that  property 
and  devote  it  to  educational  puri>of?es.  The 
amendment  further  provides  that  when  the  bu- 
reau shall  cease  to  exist,  such  of  the  late  so- 
called  Confederate  States  as  shall  have  made 
provision  for  education  witliout  regard  to  color 
should  have  tho  balance  of  money  remaining  on 
hand,  the  same  to  bo  divided  among  them  in 
proportion  to  their  population.'* 

Tlje  House  subsequently  concurred  in  the  re- 
pc>rr. 

On  July  16th,  the  President  returned  the  hill 
to  the  House  with  his  objections,  as  follows : 

To  UouM  qf  lUprtMntatitt*  : 

A careful  examination  of  the  bill  paased  by  tbc  two 
Houses  of  Congress  entitled  “An  act  to  continue  in 
force  and  to  amend  an  act  to  establish  a Bureau  for 
the  relief  of  Frecdmen  and  Refugees,  and  for  other 
pnrpoaes/*  has  convinced  me  that  the  legislation 
which  it  proposes  would  not  bo  consistent  with  tho 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  that  it  falls  clearly  within 
tbc  reasons  assigned  in  my  message  of  the'l9th  of 
Febroary  last  Pcblio  Docuiixxts),  returning, 
without  iny  signature,  a similar  mcaanro  which  ori(n- 
nated  in  the  ^notc.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  repeat 
die  objections  which  I then  urged.  They  arc  yet 
fresh  in  roar  recollection,  and  can  be  readily  exam- 
ined as  a part  of  the  records  of  one  branch  of  the 
aational  ti«gislature.  Adhering  to  the  principles  set 
forth  in  that  messa^i  I now  reaffirm  them,  and  tho 
line  of  policy  therein  indicated. 

The  only  ground  upon  which  this  kind  of  leginla- 
tion  can  be  justified  is  that  of  the  war-making  power. 
The  act  of  which  this  bill  was  intended  as  amendatory 
was  passed  during  tho  existence  of  the  war.  By  its 
own  provisions  it  is  to  terminate  within  one  year 
from  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  declaration 
of  peace.  It  is  therefore  yet  in  existence,  and  it  is 
likely  that  It  anil  continae  in  force  as  long  as  tho 
f^edmeo  may  require  the  benefit  of  its  pr«>visioris. 
It  will  certainly  remain  in  operation  as  a law  until 
some  months  subsequent  to  the  meeting  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  when,  if  experience  shall  make 
evident  the  nccesiuty  of  additional  legislation,  the 
two  Houses  will  bare  ample  time  to  mature  and  pass 
tha  requisite  measures.  In  the  moan  time  the  ques- 
tioos  aiisc,  why  shunld  this  war  measare  be  contin- 
ned  bevoncl  tbc  period  designated  in  the  original 
act;  and  why,  in  time  of  peace,  should  military  tri- 
biniais  be  created  to  continue  until  each  “ &tate 


shall  be  fully  restored  in  its  constitutional  relations 
to  the  Goremment,  and  shall  be  duly  represented  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States?**  It  was  mani- 
fest, wiln  respect  to  the  act  approved  March  8,  1886, 
that  prudciico  and  wisdom  alike  required  that  juris- 
diction over  all  coses  concerning  the  free  enjoyment 
of  the  immunities  and  rights  of  citizenship,  as  well 
os  the  protection  of  person  and  propertv,  should  bo 
conferred  upon  some  tribnnal  in  every  ^tate  or  dis- 
trict where  tue  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceeding 
was  interrupted  by  the  rebclUon.  and  until  tho  same 
should  be  lully  restored.  At  tnat  time,  therefore, 
an  urgent  necessity  existed  for  the  passage  of  some 
such  law.  Now.  however,  the  war  has  substantially 
ceased ; the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings 
is  no  longer  interrupted  ; the  courts,  botu  State  and 
Federal,  arc  in  full,  complete,  and  successful  opera- 
tion, and  through  them  every  person,  regardless  of 
race  and  color,  is  entitled  to  and  can  be  heard.  The 
protection  granted  to  the  white  citizen  is  already 
conferred  by  law  upon  the  freedman ; strong  ami 
stringent  guards,  by  way  of  penalties  and  punish- 
ments, arc  thrown  around  hi*  person  and  property, 
and  it  I*  believed  that  ample  protection  will  6c 
afforded  him  by  due  process  of  law,  without  resort 
to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  “ military  tribunals,” 
DOW  that  the  war  has  been  brought  to  u close. 

The  necessity  no  longer  existing  for  such  tribu- 
nalsj  which  bad  their  origin  in  the  war,  grarc  ob- 
jections to  their  continuance  must  present  them- 
selves to  tho  minds  of  all  reflecting  ana  dispassionate 
men.  Independently  of  the  danger  in  representative 
republics  or  conferring  upon  the  military  in  time  of 
peace  extraordinory  powers — so  carefully  guarded 
against  by  the  patriots  and  statesmen  of  the  earlier 
days  of  tbc  Republic,  so  frequently  the  ruin  of  gOT- 
eruments  founaed  upon  the  same  free  principle,  and 
subversive  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizen, 
the  question  of  practical  economy  earnestly  com- 
mends itscIMo  tbc  consideration  of  the  law-making 
power.  With  an  immense  debt,  already  burdening 
the  incomes  of  the  industrial  and  laboring  classes,  a 
due  regard  for  their  interests,  so  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  the  country,  should 
prompt  us  to  rigid  economy  and  retrenchment,  and 
influence  us  to  abstain  from  all  lenslotion  that  would 
unnccessarilr  increase  the  public  iiidehtcdncss. 
Tested  by  this  rule  of  sound  political  wisdom,  I can 
see  no  reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  military 
jurisdiction  ” conferred  upon  the  officials  of  the  bu- 
reau br  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  bill. 

By  tbe  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  differ- 
ent States,  competent  courts.  Federal  and  State, 
have  been  established  and  are  now  in  full  practical 
Operation.  By  means  of  these  civil  tribunals,  ample 
redress  is  afforded  for  all  private  wrongs,  whether  to 
the  person  or  tbe  property  of  the  citizen,  without 
denial  or  unnecessary  oelay.  They  are  open  to  all, 
without  regard  to  color  or  race.  I feel  well  assured 
that  it  will  be  better  to  tnist  tbe  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  the  citizen  to  tribunals  tuus  estab- 
lished ami  presided  over  by  competent  ond  impartial 
judges,  bound  by  fixed  rules  of  law  and  evidence, 
and  where  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  guaranteed  and 
secured,  than  to  the  caprice  and  judgment  of  an  offi- 
cer of  the  bureau,  who,  it  is  possible,  may  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  principles  that  underlie  the  just  ad- 
rn’inistration  of  tho  law.  Thera  is  danger,  too,  that 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  will  frequently  arise  between 
the  civil  courts  and  these  military  tribunals,  each 
baring  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  tho  person  and 
tbc  cause  of  action — the  one  judicature  administered 
and  controlled  bv  civil  law,  the  other  bv  the  military. 
How  is  tbe  conflict  to  bo  settled,  and  wko  is  to  deter- 
mine between  the  two  tribunals  when  it  arises?  In 
my  opinion  it  is  wise  to  guard  against  such  conflict 
by  leaving  to  tbe  courts  and  juries  the  protection  of 
all  civil  rights  and  the  redress  of  all  civil  gricvauccs. 

The  fiict  cannot  bo  denied  that  since  the  sctual 
cessation  of  hostilities  many  acts  of  violence,  such 
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perhaps  as  had  sever  been  witoeased  in  their  pre> 
rioua  uiMtorv,  bare  occurred  in  the  States  involved 
in  the  recent  rebellion.  1 believe,  however,  that  pub- 
lic sentiment  will  sustain  me  in  the  assertion  that 
such  deeds  of  wrong  are  not  confined  to  auy  particu- 
lar State  or  section,  but  arc  manirested  over  the  en- 
tire country,  demonstrating  that  the  cause  that  pro- 
duced them  does  not  depend  upon  any  particu- 
lar locality,  but  is  the  result  of  the  a^tatiun  and  de- 
rangement incident  to  a long  and  bmody  civil  war. 
While  the  prevalence  of  such  disorders  must  be 
greatly  deplored  tbeir  occasional  and  temporary 
occurrence  would  seem  to  furnish  no  necessity  for 
the  extension  of  the  bureau  berond  the  period  fixed 
in  the  original  act.  llesides  the  objections  which  I 
have  thus  briefly  stated,  1 may  urge  upon  your  con- 
sideration the  additional  reason  that  recent  develop- 
ments in  regard  to  the  practical  operations  of  tho 
bureau  in  many  of  the  States  show  that  in  numerous 
instances  it  is  used  by  its  agents  as  a means  of  pro- 
moting their  individual  advantage;  and  that  tho 
freedmen  are  employed  for  the  aaVancemeut  of  tho 
personal  ends  or  the  officers,  instead  of  their  own 
improvement  and  welfare,  thus  confirming  the  fears 
originally  entertained  by  many  that  the  continuation 
of  such  a bureau  for  anv  unnecessary  length  of  time 
would  inevitably  resuit  in  fraud,  corruption,  and 
oppression. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  in  cases  of  this  character 
investigations  bare  been  promptly  ordered,  and  the 
oflTender  punished  whenever  his  guilt  has  been  satis- 
factorily established.  As  anotner  reason  against 
the  necessity  of  the  legislation  contemplated  bv  this 
measure,  reference  niav  bo  had  to  tho  llighta 

bill,"  now  a law  of  the  land,  and  which  will  be  faith- 
fully executed  as  long  as  it  shall  remain  unrepcaled 
untT  may  nut  bo  declared  uncunstitutiona!  by  courts 
of  competent  jurisdiction.  By  that  act  it  is  enacted 
"that  all  persons  born  in  the'United  States  and  not 
subject  to  auy  foreign  power,  excludiiig-lndians  not 
taxed,  arc  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  and  such  citizens,  of  every  race  and 
color,  without  regard  to  any  previous  condition  of 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a punish- 
menl  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  beeu 
duly  convicted,  shall  hare  the  same  right  in  every 
Stale  and  Territory  in  tho  Uuited  Slates,  to  make 
and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  to  be  parties,  and  give 
evidence,  to  iuherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and 
convey  real  and  personal  property,  and  to  full  and 
equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  tho 
security  of  person  and  properly,  as  is  enjoyed  by 
white  citizens,  and  shall  be  subject  to  like  punish- 
ment, pains,  and  penalties,  and  to  none  other,  any 
law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  to  tho 
contrary  nolwithstaudiog." 

Bv  the  provisions  of  the  act  full  protection  is  af- 
fonted,  through  the  district  courts  of  tho  United 
States,  to  ail  persons  injured,  and  whose  privileges 
as  there  declared,  are  in  any  way  impaired;  and 
heavy  penalties  arc  denounced  against  tbo  person 
who  wilfully  violates  the  law.  I need  not  state  that 
that  law  did  not  receive  my  approval ; vet  its  reme- 
dies are  far  preferable  to  those  proposed  in  tho  pres- 
ent bill ; the  one  being  civil  ana  the  other  tnilitaiy'. 

By  the  sixth  section  of  the  bill  herewith  returned, 
certain  proccoditigs  by  which  the  lands  in  the  "par- 
ishes of  Sst.  Helena  and  St.  Luke,  South  Carolina/' 
were  sold  and  bid  iu,  and  afterward  disposed  of  br 
the  tax  commisnionors,  are  ratified  and  cunfirtnea. 
By  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenlli.  and  eleventh 
actions,  jirovisions  by  law  ai;e  made  for  the  disposal 
of  the  lauds  thus  acquired  to  a particular  class  of 
citizens.  While  the  quieting  of  titles  is  deemed  very 
important  and  desirable,  the  discriminutiou  made  in 
the  bill  seems  objectionable,  as  does  also  tho  attempt 
to  confer  upon  the  commissioners  judicial  powers, 
by  which  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  property  in  a mode  contrary  to  that 
provision  of  the  Coustitution  which  declares  that  no 


person  "shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law."  As  a general  principle, 
Buch  legislation  is  unsafe,  unwise,  partial,  and  un- 
constitutional. It  may  deprive  persons  of  their  prop- 
erty who  are  equally  deserving  objects  of  the  na- 
tion’s bounty  as  those  whom  by  this  legislation 
Congress  socks  to  benefit.  The  title  to  the  land  thus 
to  bo  portioned  out  to  a favored  class  of  citizens, 
must  depend  upon  tho  regularity  of  the  tax  sale 
under  the  law  as  it  existea  at  the  time  of  the  sale, 
and  no  subsequent  ledslation  can  give  validity  to 
the  rights  thus  uo((uircd  as  against  tho  ori^nal  claim- 
ants. Thcjitteution  of  Congress  is  tbereloro  invited 
to  a more  mature  consideration  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed in  these  sections  of  the  bill. 

In  conclusion,  1 again  urge  upon  Congress  the 
danger  ofclass  legislation,  so  well  calculated  to  keep 
the  public  niiiul  in  a state  of  uncertain  expectation, 
disquiet,  and  restlessness,  and  to  encourage  inter- 
ested  hopes  and  foars  that  the  national  Govemmeut 
will  continue  to  furnish  to  classes  of  citizens  in  the 
several  States  means  for  support  and  maintenance, 
regardless  of  whether  they  pursue  a life  of  indolence 
or  of  labor,  and  regardless  also  of  the  constitutional 
limitations  of  the  national  authority  in  times  of  peace 
aud  trannuillity. 

The  bill  is  herewith  returned  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
roscutatives,  in  which  itorigiuated,  foritsfinal  action. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON*. 

WAsmxoTOx,  July  16,  iStJC. 

After  the  reading  of  tho  message  tho  hill  was 
renjLssed  by  tlie  House  by  a two-thirds  vote,  as 
followa : 

Yxas — Meaars.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson, 
Delos  R.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Banks, 
Barker,  Baxter,  Benjamin,  Bidwell,  Bingham,  Bout- 
well,  Bromwell,  Bucldand,  Bundy,  Reader  W.  Clark, 
Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Conkliiig,*  Cook,  Dawe.s,  De- 
frees,  Delano,  Dcroing,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eckler, 
Egglestofi,  Eliot,  Ferry,  Garfield,  Ormn^l,  Griswold 
Hale,  Hart,  Henderson,  Higby,  Holmes,  Hooper, 
Hotchkiss,  Asahcl  W.  Hubbard.  Chester  D.  Hubbard, 
John  II.  Hubbard,  James  U.  Hubbell,  Hulburd,  Ju- 
lian, Kass<in,  Kellcv,  Kctcbam,  Lafiin,  Latham, 
George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Loag- 
vear,  Lynch,  Marston,  Marvin,  McClurjf,  McKee, 
McUuer,  Mercur,  Miller,  Moorhead,  Mornll,  Morris, 
Moulton,  Myers,  Newell,  O’Neill,  Orth,  Perham,  Pike, 
Plants,  Price,  William  H.  Randall,  Alexander  !l. 
Rice,  Rollins,  Sawyer,  Schofichl,  Shellabaigcr,  Spald- 
ing, Stevens,  Thayer^  John  L.  Thomas,  Trowbndge, 
Van  Aernam,  Burl  \ an  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn, 
Ward,  Warner.  Elibu  B.  Washburne,  William  B. 
Washburn,  Welker,  Wentworth,  Whaley,  Williams, 
Janies  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Windom, 
Wt)odbridcc,  and  the  Speaker — 1(4. 

Naxs — Messrs.  Ancona,  Boyer,  Dawson,  Eldridgc, 
Finck,  Glossbrenner,  Grider,  Aaron  Hardim;,  Hogan, 
Humphrey,  Johnson,  Kerr,  Kuykendall,  Le  Blond, 
Marshall,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Noell,  Phelps,  Samuel 
J.  Randall,  Raymond,  Ritter,  Rogers,  Ross,  Rous- 
seau, Shanklin,  Sitgreavos,  Tabor,  Taylor,  Tborntoo, 
Trimble,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  and  \V right — SJ. 

Not  Votixo — ^lessrs.  Baldwin,  Boamao,  Bergen, 
Blaine,  Blow,  Brandagce,  Broomall,  Clmnlcr,  Cof- 
froth,  CuUom, Culver,  Darling,  Davis,  PeniAon,  Dixon, 
Dodge,  Dumont,  Farnsworth,  Farguliar,  Goodvear, 
Abner  C.  Harding  Harris,  Hayes,  Ilill,  Demas  ^ub- 
banl,  Edwin  N.  nubbell,  lugersotl,  Jenckes,  Jones, 
Kelso,  McCullough,  Mclndoe,  Paine,  Pattersoii, 
Pomeroy,  Radford,  John  H.  Rice,  Schcnck.  Sloan, 
Smith,  Starr,  Stillwell,  Strouse,  Francis  Thomas, 
Upson,  aud  Winfield— 45. 

In  tlie  Senate,  the  bill  was  again  passed  by 
the  following  vote; 

Ykas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark, 
Couness,  Crwin, (’reswell,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fos- 
ter, Grimes,  uarris,  Hendersou,  Howard,  Howe,  Kirk- 
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wood,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Nye,  Po- 
land, Pomeroy,  Ramaey,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart, 
Somner,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Willey,  Williuina,  Wilson, 
and  Yatoa — S3. 

Nats — Mcaars.  BucValew,  Davis,  Doolittle,  Guth- 
rie. ilendricka,  Johnaon,  McDougall,  Neaniith,  Nor- 
ton, Kiddle,  Saulabuiy*,  and  Van  n’iukic — 12. 

AjtsBNT — Messrs.  Cowan,  Dixon,  Lane  of  Kansas, 
and  Wright — 1. 


In  the  Iloujie,  on  March  14th,  n hill  reported 
by  tho  Corainittee  on  the  Judiciary  to  nmond 
the  act  of  1863,  relntis'o  to  tho  rc^ponfiibility  of 
officerii,  etc.,  wais  considered.  Mr.  Qook,  of  Illi- 
Doia,  stated  the  object  of  the  bill  to  l>o  to  relieve 
all  officers  and  persons  acting  under  military 
authority  from  responsibility  when  sued  for  acts 
done  during  tlio  late  war,  when  done  by  oixlcr 
of  suj>orior  officers,  and  to  provide  for  tlie  trial  of 
the  question  of  authority  in  tho  Federal  instead 
of  the  State  courts. 

llo  said:  “Tho  first  section  of  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  an  order  from  any  military  officer  of 
the  Uuite<I  States  holding  tho  command  of  tho 
department,  district,  or  place  within  which  tho 
act  complained  of  shall  liave  been  done,  shall  be 
a defence. 

“This  provision  is  rendered  necessary  from 
the  fact  which  appears  in  evidence  before  tho 
oommitteo  that  tho  State  courts  in  some  of  tho 
border  States  have  held,  under  section  four  of 
the  act  of  which  this  is  an  amendment,  tliat 
the  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  necessary  to  justify  tho  party  doing  the  act, 
and  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a party  sued  to 
produce  an  order  from  tho  President  of  the 
tnited  States  directing  him  to  do  tho  particular 
act  complained  of,  the  law  became  in  many  in- 
stances a dead  letter.  The  principle  that  a Gov- 
ernment sh.all  relieve  its  officer  from  individual 
resiKinsibility  for  any  act  done  by  the  command 
of  a military  superior  has  been  settled  so  long 
and  so  well  that  I do  not  propose  to  discuss  it 
now.  In  order  to  make  that  principle  operative 
in  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  tho 
provision  contained  in  tlie  first  section  of  this 
bill  is  indispensably  necessary.  Where  tho  State 
courts  hold  tliat  tho  order  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  himself  must  bo  produee<l  to 
justify  tho  impressment  of  a horse  or  seizure  of 
forage  or  military  supplies,  tlio  jirotoctiou 
designed  to  be  given  by  the  act  is  taken  entirely 
away.  The  spirit  of  the  first  act  it  is  believed 
is  met  by  the  wonls  of  tliis  amendment,  which 
provides  that  a military  order  issned  by  any  per- 
son having  the  command  of  the  district,  depart- 
ment, or  place  where  the  act  cotnplained  of  is 
done  shall  bo  a defence.  Tho  soldier  or  subor- 
dinate officer  most  at  bis  peril  obey  without 
qnestiem  the  order  of  his  superior,  and  that  or- 
der should  protect  him  from  individual  respon- 
sibility for  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  it. 

“The  second  section  of  tho  bill  has  reference 
merely  to  tho  character  of  tho  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  this  order  which  shall  bo  produced. 

“The  third  section  of  tho  bill  provides  for 
the  removal  of  the  action  from  tho  Slate  to 


the  Federal  courts  at  any  time  before  the  jury 
was  impanelled  to  try  the  same.  By  the  originaJ 
act  it  was  necessary  that  the  motion  for  a change 
of  venue  should  be  filed  at  the  term  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  defendant  was  entered.  Evi- 
dence is  before  tho  committee  tending  to  show 
that  in  tho  State  of  Kentucky  alone  fifteen  hun- 
dred suits  have  been  brought  against  citizens  who 
acted  or  claimed  to  act  in  behalf  of  tho  United 
States,  for  acts  done  by  command  of  military 
officers.  In  the  vast  m^ority  of  those  coses 
the  defendants  were  not  aware  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  motion  to  change  the  venuo 
should  be  made  at  the  appearance  term.  In  some 
cases  the  suits  were  brought  before  the  net  be- 
came generally  known,  and  in  consequenoo 
thereof  many  arc  proveutod  from  taking  tho 
change  of  venne  to  the  Federal  court  which 
they  de.sire<l  to  do. 

“I  find  by  rcforonco  to  tho  act  of  1833,  called 
tho  ‘force  bill,’  precisely  such  a provision  was 
inserted  to  meet  tho  state  of  facts  in  South 
Carolina  in  nullification  times.  That  act  pro- 
vide.s  that  the  change  of  venuo  may  be  Uikcn  at 
any  time  before  trial.  To  meet  this  difficulty, 
and  to  secure  to  those  who  were  intended  to  bo 
I>rotected  by  the  law  of  1863  the  benefit  of  that 
protection,  it  is  provided  in  tho  third  section  of 
this  net  that  tho  change  of  venue  may  be  irmdo 
after  the  appearance  of  the  defendant  and  be- 
fore tho  impanelling  of  the  jurj'  to  try  the  cause. 
Th.’it  applit^  to  suits  pending  as  well  as  to  suits 
to  bo  commenced  hereafter.  Tho  object  of  tho 
section  is  to  give  relief  to  those  men  who  have 
been  sued  tlicre,  and  who,  not  understanding 
tliat  it  was  necessary  to  file  a petition  for  a 
change  of  venue  at  the  appearance  tenn,  have 
siitVcrod  tliat  term  to  pas.«.  Section  three  pro- 
vides for  a state  of  fact  like  this:  there  was  evi- 
dence before  tlio  committee  tending  to  show 
that  in  some  of  the  State  courts  of  Kentucky 
the  courts  have  refused  to  grant  a change  of 
venue  after  application  lias  been  made  precisely 
in  accordance  with  tho  tenns  of  the  act  of  1863. 

Tho  reasons  as.signed,  so  far  as  I have  licard 
them,  ore  two.  The  first  is,  that  the  act  of  1863 
is  uDconstitutiooal ; and  the  second  is,  that  the 
court  has  a discretion  which  it  may  exercise  to 
refuse  to  approve  the  security  w hich  is  offered 
by  tho  defendant  that  ho  will  file  tho  record  in 
the  United  States  court. 

“The  fifth  section  of  tho  hill  provides  for 
oases  which  have  occurred  in  which  tho  clerks 
of  the  State  courts  have  refused  to  give  certified 
copies  of  the  record  to  be  filed  in  the  United 
States  courts,  and  to  prevent  tho  right  to  a 
change  of  venue  being  defeated  by  any  default 
of  the  clerks  of  tho  State  courts. 

“ There  is  another  important  provision  of  this 
bill  \vliich  I faiJo<!  to  explain.  The  law  of  1863 
provides  that  at  the  time  tho  defendant  shall 
file  his  petition  for  a change  of  venue  ho  f>hall 
give  security,  to  be  approved  by  the  State  court, 
conditioned  that  lie  will  at  the  next  term  of  the 
Federal  court  file  a copy  of  the  record  in  that 
court.  There  was  evidence  before  the  commit- 
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tee  tending  to  show  that  the  courts  have  exer- 
cised a discretion  to  refuse  the  security  when 
tendered,  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  tiie 
defendant  in  securing  this  change  of  venue,  and 
conseijucntly  it  is  required  in  tliis  bill  that  ‘on 
the  filing  of  the  petition,  verified  as  provided 
in  8ai<I  fifth  section,  the  further  proceedings  in 
the  State  court  shall  cease,  and  not  be  resumed 
until  a certificate,  under  the  seal  of  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States,  stating  that  tbe  pe- 
titioner lias  failed  to  file  copies  in  the  said  cir- 
cuit court,  at  the  next  term,  is  produced.* 

“ The  venue  is  not  to  be  change<l  unless  tbe 
party  at  the  next  tenn  of  the  Unitcsl  f^tates 
court  files  his  copy  of  the  order  of  the  State 
court.  There  are  but  two  princijiles  cmbcKlied 
in  this  hill.  Both  principles  are  embodied  in 
the  bill  of  1833,  which  recoiveil  the  sanction  of 
Congress  and  the  assent  of  President  Jackson. 
The  first  principle  is,  that  the  United  States  will 
protect  its  officers  in  executing  its  laws  and 
maintaining  its  authority.  And  the  second 
principle  is,  that  in  testing  the  question  whether 
a man  has  been  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  the  question  shall  bo  tri^  In 
the  courts  of  United  States.  Tliosc  two  prin- 
ciples, I conceive,  cannot  bo  surrendered  with- 
out surrendering  entirely  the  power  to  admin- 
ister the  Government  and  to  exeento  the  laws.” 
Mr.  Harding,  of  Kentucky,  replie<l:  “Under 
the  original  act,  to  make  a valid  defence  re- 

?uired  the  special  order  or  authority  of  the 
're.rident  of  the  United  Suites.  But  by  this  bill 
any  order,  verbal  or  written,  general  or  special, 
by  nuy  officer  in  command  of  any  district,  de- 
partment, or  place,  any  kind  of  order  is  made  to 
justify  the  act  complained  of.  Now,  I beg  that 
this  feature  of  tbe  bill  will  be  noticefl,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  framed  wholly  in  the  in- 
terests of  one  of  the  parties  litigant,  Congresa 
Is  asked  to  intervene  between  parties  litigant 
after  the  suit  has  been  commenced,  and  to  act 
exclusively  in  favor  of  one  of  the  parties,  and 
ignore  the  rights  of  the  other  party  altogether. 

“ I learn  now  for  the  first  time,  by  the  gentle- 
man*s  remark,  that  there  was  evidence  before 
the  committee.  But  what  sort  of  evidence  was 
it  ? Strictly  and  rigidly  ex  jmrte  evidence — evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  defendants  in  all  < ases — 
but  not  a word  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  llio  re- 
sult is  what  might  have  been  expected.  Tljc  bill 
before  us  is  strictly  framcMl  in  tlie  interest  of  the 
defendant,  utterly  ignoring  the  rights  of  the 
plaintitf. 

“Now,  sir,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  consider 
the  fact  that  there  may  bo  cases  in  which  the 
plaitUilf  is  not  exactly  a criminal  because  bo 
brings  a suit,  but  may  have  a just  cause  of  ac- 
tion ? This  bill  seems  to  treat  the  act  of  suing 
in  the  Stiito  courts  as  hut  little  less  criminal 
than  committing  the  original  outrage.  Every 
provision  in  this  bill,  from  first  to  last,  is  mani- 
festly framed  in  the  interest  of  tbe  defendant, 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  rights  of  the 
plaintiff. 

“ Sir,  I would  bo  willing  to  give  iny  supjmrt 


to  a bill  which  should  fairly  attempt  to  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  justice,  without  regard  to  tbe 
parties  litigant.  I3ut  look  at  tliis  bill ; compare 
It  with  tlie  original  act  Tlmt  act  requires  a 
special  onler  of  the  President.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed tliat  tbe  President  would  not  act  rashly 
— would  not  order  the  arrest  of  a person  with- 
out some  evidence,  or  at  least  some  reasonable 
ground  of  suspicion.  But  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  if  it  be  passed,  any  mere  law  stu- 
dent can,  I affirm,  frame  a defence  and  exon- 
erate any  defendant,  though  ho  may  have  com- 
mitted robbery,  murder,  or  other  high  crime; 
because  the  defendant  is  not  requin.nl  to  state 
or  to  prove  tlmt  there  was  any  ground  of  sus- 
picion, or  any  probable  cause  whatever  for  the 
seizure,  arrest^  or  imprisonment  complained  of; 
the  order  of  any  officer  In  command  at  any 
place,  eitlicr  general  or  s-pocial,  verbal  or  writ- 
teu,  U made  a full  defence.’* 

Mr.  Rofrers,  of  New  Jersey,  followed  in  oppo- 
sition, saying:  “ Sir,  I affirm — and  I feci  taat 
I can  do  so  without  fear  of  sucoe-ssfnl  contra- 
diction— that  tho]»rovisionsof  tliis  bill  are  coo- 
trary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  onr  Gov- 
ernment ; and  without  regard  to  any  express 
prohilutions  of  the  Constitution,  they  are  vio- 
lative of  those  groat  rights  of  property,  liberty, 
and  life,  which  the  Government  was  fouud^ 
to  secure.  When  this  Congress  undertakes  to 
trample  upon  and  overrule  the  elementary  j>rin- 
clples  of  society,  it  saps  the  foundation-princi- 
ples of  our  Government ; and  it  requires  no  ex- 
press re-straining  clause  of  the  Constitution  to 
forbid  such  mi  outrage,  llie  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  inimical  to  those  great  doctrines  of  re- 
publicau  liberty  which  give  vitality  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  wdiich  our 
Revolutionary  fathers  intended  to  hand  down 
unimpaired  tis  a priceless  jewel  to  their  pos- 
terity. 

“ Sir,  the  act  of  March  3,  1803,  to  which  this 
purp<»rts  to  be  a supplement,  made  ‘any  order 
issued  by  the  President  or  under  liis  authority 
a complete  defence  fbr  any  search,  seizure,  or- 
re.«t,  or  imprisonment  made,  done,  or  commit- 
ted, or  act  omitto<l  to  bo  done.’  This  bill  goe« 
much  further  than  that  act.  It  not  only  dis- 
penses with  the  kind  of  proof  which  was  ro- 
quire<l  by  that  act,  but  it  substitutes  a now 
species  of  proof.  It  authorizes  the  oommis-sioD 
of  trespasses  that  were  not  authorized  by  the 
act  of  March  3,  1863.  This  bill  proposes  to 
legalize  ‘any  searcli,  seizure,  arre.st,  or  iinpris- 
omnent  made,  done,  or  committed,  or  any  acts 
omitted  to  be  done  during  tbe  s.aid  rebellion, 
by  any  officer  or  jKirson  under  and  by  virtue  of 
any  order,  written  or  verbal,  genera]  or  special, 
issued  by  any  military  officer  of  the  rnited 
States,  holding  the  command  of  the  dep.irt- 
ment,  district  or  place  within  which  such 
seizure,  search,  arre.st,  or  imprisonment  was 
made,  done,  or  coramittetl,  or  any  acts  were 
80  omitted  to  bo  done,  either  by  the  person  or 
officer  to  whom  the  order  is  addressed,  or  by 
any  other  person  aiding  or  assisting  him  therciu.* 
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“Tho  act  of  March  3,  18CS,  was  confined  to 
Boarchea,  gciznrea,  arrests,  and  imprisomnents 
made  by  men  claiming  to  have  military  author- 
ity and  by  virtue  of  the  order  of  the  President. 
This  bill  goes  farther,  and  protects  from  pun- 
ishment any  act  done  under  ‘ any  order,  writ- 
ten or  verbal,  general  or  special,  issued  by  any 
military  officer  of  the  United  States  holding 
command  of  the  department,  district,  or  place.’ 
Under  this  bill  the  military  officer  commanding 
any  town,  though  ho  bo  only  a corporal,  will 
be  protected  from  punishment,  though  ho  may 
without  authority  nave  torn  the  wife  from  her 
husband  and  plunged  to  her  heart  the  deadly 
tnife  of  the  assassin.  If  a man  can  show  an 
order  from  any  military  authority,  tliat  order 
exempts  him  from  all  responsibility  for  any 
outrajK*,  however  heinous,  which  ho  may  liavo 
committed.  A private  soldier  can  justify  him- 
self for  rape,  arson,  murder,  or  any  other  out- 
rage, if  he  can  prepuce  the  order  of  his  supe- 
rior officer. 

“ In  addition  to  that,  sir,  this  bill  proposes  to 
legalize  as  proof  that  which  is  unknown  to  the 
laws  of  evidence  sanctioned  by  the  common 
law.  A simple  telegraphic  dispatch,  without 
any  proof  of  its  authenticity,  is  to  be  received 
as  a defence  against  any  charge.  Is  that  the 
way  in  wlfich  the  liberties  of  tlie  citizen  were 
intended  to  be  secured  by  the  Constitution? 
Was  it  ever  contemplated  by  the  framers  of 
that  instrument  tliat  such  evidence  should  be 
accepted  to  screen  and  protect  the  midnight  as- 
sassin from  punishmecit  for  the  gravest  crimes 
of  which  humanity  can  be  guilty?” 

Mr.  McKee,  of  Kentucky,  replied : “Wliat 
docs  this  hill  propose?  Merely  to  allow  those 
men  who  during  the  war  have  acted  under  or- 
ders from  snperior  officers,  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  down  to  department  com- 
manders, and  who  have  committed  any  acts 
which  could  be  recognized  under  the  laws  of  a 
State  as  illegal,  to  be  protected  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a duty  which  they  were  reouirod  to 
perform  under  their  oath  mustering  tnem  into 
the  Federal  army.  The  question  is,  whether 
wo  shall  protect  them  from  malicious  persecu- 
tion instituted  and  carried  on  in  the  several 
States  by  those  who  never  had  the  interest  of 
the  country  at  heart,  and  who  have  taken  every 
oj»portiinity  to  a.ssail,  annoy,  and  trouble  the 
soldiers  of  the  Federal  army.  It  is  a bill,  sir, 
to  ^ve  them  that  protection  which  the  Gov- 
emincnt  owes  to  them.  I say  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  worthless  unless  it  protects  tlioso  men 
to  whom  it  intrusted  its  own  protection,  and 
who  saved  it  from  the  deadly  stroke  of  trens<)n. 
This  simply  protects  them  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  because  the  State  courts  have  re- 
used and  do  refuse  to  give  that  protection  to 
these  men.  I contend,  sir,  that  it  is  the  pccu- 
Ear  province  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  its  own  courts  to  guarantee  that  pro- 
tection to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  served 
in  any  capacity  in  its  service  during  the  rebel- 
lion. There  is  wdiero  they  ore  most  likely  to 


have  their  rights  protected.  There  is  where 
local  prejudices  are  frowned  down.” 

The  bill  was  fiirther  debated  by  members  of 
the  ITouso  from  Ketitucky,  where  tlirco  thou- 
sand five  hundred  suits  had  been  brought,  and 
finally  passed  by  the  following  vote : 

Tsas— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson, 
Delos  R.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Raker,  Baldwin, 
Banks,  Barker,  Baxter,  Beaman,  'Bidwell,  Binchani, 
Blaine,  Blow,  Boutwell,  Bromwcl),  Brooinall,  Buck- 
land,  Bundy,  Reader  W.  Clark,  CnnklinK,  Cook,  Cul- 
lom,  Delano,  Detning,  Dixon,  Driggs,  Dumont,  Eg- 

gieston,  Kliot,  Farnsworth,  Forqunar,  Ferry,  Gar- 
eld,  Grinpcll^boer  C,  Harding,  Hart,  Hares,  Hen- 
derson, Hill,  Holmes,  Hooper,  Asahel  \V.  Hubbard, 
Chester  I).  Hubbard,  Demas  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hub- 
bard, James  R.  Hubbell,  Hulburd,  IngersoM,  Jenckes, 
Kasson,  Kelley,  Kelso,  Ketcham,  Kuvkendatl,  Loflin, 
Lathann  George  V.  bawrence,  William  Lawrence, 
Loan,  Lynch,  Marston,  Marvin,  McClurg,  McKee, 
McRucr,  Miller,  Moorhead,  Morrill,  Morris,  Moulton, 
Myers,  Newell,  Noell,  O’Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Perbam, 
Phclns,  Pike,  Plants,  Price,  William  H.  Randall,  Ray- 
mond. John  H.  Rice,  Hollins,  Kosseau,  Sawvcr, 
Schofield,  Sbcllabarger,  Sloan,  Smith,  Stevens,  Still- 
well, Thayer,  Trowbridge,  Upson,  Van  Acman,  Burt 
Van  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Ward,  Warner, 
Elihu  B.  W asbbumc,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker, 
Wentworth,  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  Windom, 
and  Woodbridge — 112, 

Nats — Messrs.  Ancona,  Bergen,  Boyer,  Brooks, 
Cbanler,  Coffroth,  Dawson,  Eldridgc,  Olossbrenner, 
Grider,  Hale,  Aaron  Harding,  Hogan,  Edwin  N. 
Hubbell,  James  M.  Hampbrev,  Jones,  Kerr,  Lo 
Blond,  MarshoU,  McCullough,  Nicholson,  Sanmcl  J. 
Randall,  Ritter,  R^ers,  Ross,  Sifgreaves,  Strousc, 
Tabor,  Thomtou,  Trimble,  and  Wmfleld— 81. 

Not  Votixo — Messrs.  Beniamin,  Brandagee,  Sid- 
ney Clarke,  Cobb,  Culver,  Darling,  Davis,  Dawes, 
Dcfrccs,  Denison,  Donnelly,  Ecklev,  Finck,  Good- 
year, Griswold,  Harris,  liigby,  Hotchkiss,  James 
Humphrev,  Johnson,  Julian,  Longyear,  Mclndoc, 
Mercur,  Niblack,  Patterson,  Pomeroy,  Radford, 
Alexander  H.  Rice,  Schenck,  Shanklin.  ^)alding, 
Starr,  Taylor,  Francis  Thomas,  John  L.  Thomas, 
Henry  D.  Washburn,  Whaley,  Sstepben  F.  Wilson, 
and  Wright — 49. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  April  11th,  and  i>ost- 
poned  until  the  nest  day,  when  several  verbal 
ameudtneiits  were  made. 

Mr.  Edmundfl,  of  Vermont,  moved  the  fol- 
lowing amendment : 

Or  so  far  os  it  operates  as  a defence  for  any  act 
done  or  omitted  in  any  State  represented  in  Con- 
gress during  the  rebellion,  and  in  which,  at  the  timo 
and  place  of  any  such  act  or  omission,  martial  law 
was  not  in  force. 

lie  said : ” Mr.  Pre^tident,  I am  not  one  of 
that  class  of  per.sous  who  are  Btriiek  with  con- 
stitutional paralysis  on  every  oeension  when 
.some  necessary  law  for  the  security  of  the  pub- 
lic is  about  to  be  enacted  ; and  therefore  I am 
willing  to  go  08  far  as  any  rea.sonable  degree  of 
patriotism,  or  even  any  reasonable  degree  of 
courage,  will  permit  into  the  debatable  land  of 
constitutional  doubt  in  pa.ssingactaof  lids  kind, 
which  are  really  designed  for  the  security  of 
men  who  have  been  acting  under  the  oilers 
of  the  Government  in  enforcing  the  laws;  but 
it  has  appeared  to  mo  that  there  are  limits  be- 
yond which  it  is  not  only  unsafe,  but  unwise, 
for  those  who  represent  the  i>eoplo  to  go,  even 
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for  the  good  end  in  riew  of  reaching  eo  noble 
a purpose  as  that  of  protecting  the  persons 
whom  it  is  said  have  been  sued  in  actions  at 
law  for  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  cither  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. 

“ The  act  of  1803,  to  which  tliis  bill  is  an 
amendment,  simply  provide<I  that  the  order  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  order 
of  any  one  acting  under  Ids  authority,  should 
stand  as  a defence  against  actions  of  this  de- 
scription. This  bill  goes  further,  and  provides 
that  not  only  the  order  of  the  President  of  the 
Unite<l  States  or  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  hut 
the  order  of  any  military  officer  of  the  United 
States  holding  the  command  of  the  department, 
district,  or  tho  place  within  which  any  search, 
seizure,  arrest,  or  imprisonment  was  made,  etc., 
shall  stand  as  a defence  in  and  of  itself ; so  that 
in  vStates  of  tho  Union  which  have  never  been 
in  rebellion,  in  States  of  the  Union  where  mar- 
tial law  has  never  been  proclaimed,  the  act  of  a 
captain  recruiting  n company  of  volunteers  is 
to  bo  by  an  post  facto  law  a complete  defence 

to  an  action  of  trespass  against  him  for  false 
imj)risoument,  or  for  taking  a horse,  or  what- 
ever it  may  bo.  Certainly  it  must  bo  an  ex- 
treme necessity  indeed  which  drives  us  to  such 
legislation  as  that.  It  Is  the  exercise,  ns  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  in  regions  where  martial  law  and 
rebellion  have  not  prevailcHl  at  all,  of  a power 
which  can  nowhere  bo  found  in  tho  Consti- 
tution, which  can  nowliere  be  raisc<l  by  itnpli- 
catiou  from  auy  of  its  provisions,  and  Avhicli  is 
contrary  to  tho  natural  sense  of  justice  which 
pervades  every  maiPs  bosom. 

“I  know  that  tlicro  is  a prece<lent  for  this 
class  of  legislation.  In  tho  time  of  that  king 
who  was  calletl,  or  rntlicr  miscalled,  tho  first 
gentleman  in  Europe,  and  who  was  certainly  tho 
worst  monarch,  and  whoso  fears  of  assassina- 
tion and  the  overtlirow  of  Ins  Government 
were  siicJi  as  to  drive  him  nearly  crazy,  a sub- 
servient Parliament  passed  an  act  somewhat 
similar  to  thU,  which  doclare<l  that  all  arrests 
of  people  8ii8pecte<l  of  treason,  which  had  been 
made,  or  which  might  bo  made  within  a cer- 
tain limited  time,  should  bo  regarded  as  law- 
ful, independent  of  tiio  question  of  whether 
there  w*us  any  ground  of  suspicion,  and  inde- 

Sendent  of  the  question  what  snbjtH'.t  of  liis 
Britannic  mtuesty  it  was  who  should  make  tho 
arrest.  But,  sir,  I have  yet  to  learn  that  any 
court  in  Great  Britain  ever  uphold  an  actof  that 
description.  1 believe  tliat  no  decision  can  be 
found  anywhero  in  any  civilized  community 
holding  that  an  ex  post  facto  enactment,  declar- 
ing, by  mere  foroo  of  the  law*,  tliat  a past  trans- 
action should  bo  guilty  or  guiltless,  had  any 
force  at  all  except  as  it  fortified  martial  law  or 
operated  upon  districts  where  civil  law  was  not 
in  force.  Therefore  it  has  appeared  to  me,  not, 
as  I have  said  before,  as  one  of  those  {mrsons 
who  are  delighted  to  find  constitutional  objec- 
tions to  every  thing  which  is  projioscd  in  tho 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  but  ratlier  as 


ono  of  those  who  desire  to  use  that  noble  in- 
strument to  its  fullest  extent  and  not  to  abuse 
its  powers,  that  it  is  unwise  as  well  as  illegal  to 
pass  a law  of  this  description,  which  operates 
upon  districts  of  tiie  country  where  there  has 
been  perfect  repose,  and  where  the  mantle  of 
tho  civil  law  has  been  anfolded  day  by  day  in 
the  courts  of  justice. 

“ Now,  if  I correctly  understand  public  law 
(and  I do  not  claim  any  great  familiarity  with 
it),  where  martial  law  does  prevail,  the  order 
of  tho  commanding  officer,  the  order  of  his  sub- 
ordinate traced  down  through  to  tho  smallest 
corporal  that  carries  a musket,  so  that  it  ema- 
nates from  headquarters,  os  all  proper  discipline 
makes  orders  emanate,  is  a defence,  independent 
of  enactments  and  independent  of  any  special 
statute  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  meaning 
which  can  be  attaclied,  in  my  judgment,  to  the 
term  ‘marthd  law,*  except  that  it  has  the  force 
of  law ; and  therefore,  if  there  were  any  sec- 
tions of  tfiis  country  where  martial  law  Las 
provuilcil  and  where  these  arrests  and  iroprisoo- 
menu  and  seizures  have  been  made,  whether 
right  or  w rong,  so  tliat  they  were  made  by 
authority  of  the  superior  commander,  that  very 
law  iuelf  ftirnishes  tho  justification,  and  it 
needs  no  act  of  Congress  to  confirm  it.  At  the 
some  time  I am  willing,  if  it  be  thought  that  an 
act  of  Congress  will  make  it  stronger,  to  acqui- 
esce in  that  opinion.  Bat  when  yon  ask  me  to 
go  a step  furtlicr,  and  into  regions  where  peace 
and  repose  have  prevailed  continually,  and 
martial  law'  has  not  existed,  and  where  no  foe 
has  raised  his  banner  anywhere,  and  to  say  that 
tlio  onlcr  of  the  l^rcsident  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  order  of  any  other  person  jirofessing  to 
act  under  his  authority,  however  remote,  is  to  bo 
held  as  a defence  in  a court  of  law,  then  I am 
compelled  to  disagree,  because  it  invades  what 
has  ulw'uys  been  considered  the  fundamental 
private  rights  of  every  member  of  organized 
society.” 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said : “ Now,  sir, 
tho  great  object  of  this  bill  is,  in  every  case 
where  a soldier  or  officer  has  acted  in  good 
faith  under  an  order  addressed  to  him  or  in- 
tended for  him,  to  extend  to  him  the  protection 
of  tlie  law  as  against  tho  consequences  of  any 
act  which  ho  might  do  and  perform  under  that 
order  or  under  color  of  that  order,  and  to  enable 
the  defendant  in  such  case  as  that  to  transfer 
tlic  prosecution  of  the  suit  (for  the  proceeding 
may  be  criminal  or  it  may  be  civil)  from  the 
local  or  State  tribunal  to  a Eoderal  tribunal, 
thus  giving  tho  defendant  an  opportunity  of 
presenting  his  case  to  a court  and  ajury  not  in- 
fected by  the  local  prejudices  of  tho  place  where 
the  act  was  committed. 

ronst  confess  that  I see  no  ground  or 
reason  whatever  for  drawing  the  distinction 
tliat  is  drawn  by  this  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  1 see  no  reason  why  it  sliould 
not  be  applied  as  well  in  loyal  States  in  the 
case  of  acts  by  military  officers  or  soldiers  as  to 
tho  same  acts  when  performed  in  rebel  States 
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or  in  any  Stato  tinder  martial  law.  The  reason 
is  the  same  in  both  coses,  the  great  object  being 
the  protection  of  the  soldier  or  the  officer  in 
the  di^chaiye  of  liis  duty,  and  that  is  a duty 
which  I hold  devolves  upon  Congress.  A sol- 
dier or  on  officer  who  is  a snbordinato  must 
not  omit  to  obey  the  order.  If  ho  refuses  to 
do  so  it  is  always  at  the  peril  of  his  life  or  of 
imprisonment ; and  to  expose  n person  thus 
situated  to  tlie  consequences  which  might  flow 
from  a suit  or  prosecution  iu  a community 
where  there  were  strong  prejudices  against  him 
U something  1 imagine  which  wc  ought  not  to 
do.  Tbo  bifl  is  nothing,  in  my  judgment,  but 
simple,  naked  justice,  applicable  to  one  case 
as  well  as  to  another,  and  to  one  locality  as 
well  as  another.” 

The  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Edmunds  was 
rejected  by  the  following  vote : 

Vea5 — Messrs.  Buckolew,  Cowan,  Doolittle,  Ed- 
monds, Guthrie,  Hendricks,  Jobuson,  McDougall, 
Xesmitb,  and  Saulsbury— 10. 

NaT:! — Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Clark.  Con- 
nose,  Cragin,  Crcsvrell,  Foster,  Grimes,  Henueraon, 
Howard,  Howe,  Kirkwoo<l,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane  of 
Kansas,  Morgan,  Kye,  Pomeroy,  Ramscr,  Sherman, 
Spragne,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Tfunibull,  Van  Winkle, 
Wade,  Wilier,  W'illiama,  WMlaon,  and  Yates — 29. 

Absbxt — Messrs.  Brown,  Daria,  Dixon,  Fessen- 
den, Harris,  Morrill,  h'urtou,  Poland,  Kiddle,  and 
Wright — 10. 

Mr.  SjinUbury,  of  Delaware,  moved  to  strike 
out  the  fourth  section  imposing  damages  on 
State  officers  on  proceeding  with  a suit  after 
notice  of  removal.  Ue  said : Now,  Mr.  Presi- 

dent, I am  very  free  to  say  that  if  I were  a judge 
in  any  State  1 should  not  feel  myself  bound  to 
ay  any  attention  whatever  to  this  act ; bccau.se 
do  not  Miovo  the  Congress  of  tlio  United 
Staioji  ha.s  the  constitntionnl  authority  to  pass 
the  act,  iSnp|K»9e  a judge  of  a State  court 
should  honestly  be  of  tlmt  opinion,  and  suppose 
scone  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  agent  of  some 
Se-cretary  of  War,  or  some  Secretary  of  State, 
or  the  agent  of  some  Secretary  of  State,  has 
cause^l  a citizen  w’itbin  the  limits  of  one  of  the 
States  to  bo  arrested,  and  ai>phcation  is  made 
to  the  State  courts  for  redress,  and  the  State 
courts  lK*lieve  they  have  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  afford  that  re<lre«s,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  honestly  so 
decide,  your  act  proposes  to  puni.sh  tliem  in 
dsmages  for  tlio  exercise  of  an  honest  judicial 
opinion.  I will  not  discuss  the  question,  how- 
ever, Mr.  President,  but  I make  the  motion  to 
strike  out  the  fourth  section  of  the  bill." 

Mr.  Clark:  “I  hardly  think  it  is  worth 
while  that  I should  spend  much  time  in  answer- 
ing the  Senator  from  Delaware^  and  1 would 
not  say  a word  now  if  this  hod  not  been  tbo 
second  time  when  he  uttered  words  like  those 
vhich  he  has  now  uttered  in  detiance  of  the 
wthority  of  the  United  States.  When  the  Civil 
Ri^ta  bill  w as  upon  its  passage,  when  the  Sen- 
ate was  about  to  vote  on  it,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  in  the  spirit  that  be  now  shows  in 
the  Senate,  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  people 


who  were  here,  stood  up  in  the  Senate  and 
defied  almost  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
and  said  that  if  ho  were  a judge,  or  a person 
acting  in  that  capacity,  in  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, ho  would  not  obey  the  law.  Ho  repeats 
tliat  saiiio  thing  to-day.  Sir,  if  it  be  so  that 
the  rebel  spirit  which  defies  tlie  nation,  in  the 
person  of  judges  and  others,  has  crept  into  tbo 
Senate,  and  shows  itself  here,  the  more  the 
necessity  of  the  bill  which  we  propose  to  pass. 
‘I  will  not  yield  to  that  authority so  said 
the  rebel,  and  tliat  j)roduced  the  war;  and  now, 
when  the  war  is  over,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware stands  up  and  ropeab*  that  he  will  not 
yield  to  the  authority  of  the  Unite<l  States.  It  is 
time  this  should  bo  done  with.  It  is  time  that 
the  Senator  should  uudorstond  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  will  be  supremo,  whether 
it  takes  a Senator  or  the  merest  rebel  soldier, 
'fliis  Government  must  bo  obeyed,  and  it  is 
not  worth  having  if  it  cannot  cause  itself  to  be 
obeyed.  This  proceeding,  if  attempted  to  be 
carried  ou  in  a State  court,  in  defiance  of  the 
United  States  authority,  should  be  void,  and 
tbe  judge  and  everybody  else  who  undertakes 
to  set  liiiuself  up  in  this  way — for  it  will  not  be 
an  honest  authority — should  be  punished  for  so 
doing.  We  have  had  about  enough  of  this 
State  antliority  to  teach  it  to  yield  respect  and 
obedience  to  tlie  laws  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Hendricks : I was  not  able  to  see  that 

the  reply  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
mot  the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. This  bill  addresses  itself  to  each  one  of 
us  QA  lawyers.  It  proposes  to  confer  upon  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction,  and  to 
control  the  proceedings  of  the  State  courts  in 
certain  causes;  and  I vriA  not  able  to  see  tlie 
impropriety  on  the  part  of  a Senator  in  saying 
that  if  ho  wero  a judge  in  a State  court  he 
should  disregard  the  provisions  of  a law  which 
ho  thought  to  be  unconstitutional.  Sir,  it  is 
not  clear  tliat  tins  propose<1  transfer  of  causes 
from  the  State  courts  to  the  Federal  courts  was 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution ; and  when  a 
similar  provisiou  found  iU  way  in  what  is  called 
the  Civil  Rights  bill  I had  tlio  same  opinion 
upon  it.  Causes  such  as  are  not  described  at 
all  in  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  which 
defines  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts, 
arc  to  be  transferred  from  tho  State  courts  to 
the  Federal  courts,  merely  because  Congress 
80  provides.  1 have  my  doubts  whether  it  can 
properly  bo  done.  When  a case  is  ponding  in 
a State  court,  and  an  application  is  made  to 
transfer  tlmt  cause  to  tlie  Uniti^tl  States  court, 
if  the  judge  in  the  State  court  shall  be  of  opin- 
ion that  under  the  Constitution  of  tlio  United 
States  that  cause  ought  not  to  bo  transferred, 
1 submit  to  tho  judgment  of  tho  Senator  from 
Now  Hampshire,  what  is  tbe  clear  duty  of  tho 
State  judge?  Ought  he  to  send  tho  cause  from 
his  court  into  a Federal  court,  contrary  to  tbo 
laws  and  Constitution  of  the  country  ? What 
jurisdiction  shall  bo  by  the  Federal 

courts  is  defined  in  the  Constitution  of  tho  Uni- 
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ted  States ; and  I am  of  opinion  that  that  dcfi- 
nition  of  jnrlMUctioD  does  not  include  the  coses 
provided  for  in  tliis  bill. 

“ Hut,  sir,  suppose  it  bo  proper  to  transfer 
these  causes  from  tlio  State  to  the  Fetlcral 
court-*,  ouglit  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of 
this  bill  to  be  ns  they  are?  Wo  are  all  familiar 
with  the  act  wliich  authorizes  the  transfer  of 
certain  causes  from  the  State  to  the  Federal 
court.  Where  a citizen  of  one  State  brinps  a 
suit  against  a citizen  of  another  State,  in  a 
State  court,  the  act  of  Congress  authorizes  the 
transfer  of  that  cause  to  the  Federal  court, 
upon  the  application  of  the  defendant;  and 
why?  Beennse  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  litigation  between  citizens 
of  dilferent  States  may  be  heard  in  the  Federal 
court,  which  is  supposed  to  bo  disinterested 
in  judgment  and  feeling  between  tlje  parties. 
But  in  that  act  wo  do  not  find  such  extraordi- 
nary provisions  as  are  in  this  bill.  In  that  case 
the  defendant,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  term, 
must  come  into  the  State  court  and  make  his 
application  for  the  transfer  before  ho  docs  any 
act  which  recognizes  tlio  juristliction  of  the 
State  court,  and  ho  must  give  his  bond  that 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  next  term  of  the  Fed- 
eral court  he  will  file  the  papers  in  the  cause 
in  the  Federal  court,  and  enter  his  appearance. 
That  is  required  of  the  defendant  in  a cause 
where  it  is  dearly  proper,  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  to  take  tlio  case  from  the 
State  to  the  Federal  court. 

“ Here,  however,  in  a case,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  where  it  U doubtful  whether  the  transfer 
can  bo  authorized  by  Congi’ess,  it  is  jironded 
that  that  transfer  mar  be  asked  by  the  defend- 
ant, after  he  has  entered  an  appearance  in  a 
State  court,  after  ho  has  recognizc<l,  by  his 
appearance  and  pleadings,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  court.  And,  sir,  there  is  very  strange 
language  here,  which  may  bo  construed  author- 
izing the  transfer  after  a judgment  has  been 
rendered  in  the  State  court,  I call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Ilanipsliiro  to 
the  language  found  in  the  third  section,  com- 
mencing in  the  eighth  line,  and  I ask  him  to 
explain  to  the  Senate  the  meaning  of  this  lan- 
guftge: 

But  Dothlog  herein  contained  Khali  be  held  to 
abridjto  the  right  of  such  rcmovnl  after  final  judg- 
ment in  the  State  court;  nor  Khali  it  be  necessarr,  in 
the  State  court,  to  offer  or  surety  for  the  filing 
of  copic-4  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  abridge  the  right  to  take  the  case  from  the 
State  to  the  Finlcral  court  after  judgment  ren- 
dercMl.  After  the  defendant  has  recognized 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  court,  after  he  has 
pleaded  in  that  court,  after  ho  has  submitted 
to  trial  by  a jury,  and  after  upon  the  verdict  a 
judgment  has  been  rendertHl,  I w.ant  to  know 
of  the  Senator  whether  ho  contemplates  that 
there  should  bo  a transfer,  and  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  State  court  shall  l>e  vacated  and  a 
new  trial  had  in  the  United  States  court. 


“ But,  sir,  in  the  existing  law  which  author- 
izes the  trajosfer  of  causes  to  the  Federal  from 
the  State  courts  in  cases  that  are  clearly  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  is  there  any 
provision  that  if  the  judge  shall  bo  of  opinion 
that  the  case  ought  not  to  be  transferred,  be 
shall  be  liable  to  punishment,  he  shall  be  liable 
to  suit  and  damages  ? No,  sir.  Congress,  in 
the  enactment  upon  that  subject,  has  assumed 
that  the  State  judge  will  do  his  duty.  But 
here,  almost  for  tlio  first  time,  and  I believe  for 
the  first  time  unless  a provision  like  thU  is 
found  in  w’h.at  is  called  the  Civil  Rights  bill,  it 
is  provided  that  if  the  judge  shall  deny  'tlie 
transfer,  upon  tlie  exercise  of  his  judgment, 
for  what  Congress  may  hold  to  be  an  error  of 
judgment,  ho  shall  be  liable  to  a civil  suit  and 
to  damages.  Are  Senators  willing  to  say  that 
the  State  judges  are  to  bo  punished  by  snitf 
and  damages  for  an  error  of  judgment. 

“ Mr.  President,  these  are  very  ertraonlinary 
provisions,  ami  I am  not  at  oil  surprised  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  should  erpn.'^ 
himself  upon  them  very  earnestly.  The  lan- 
guage which  ho  used  I did  not  oWrve  at  the 
time  ; bnt  I am  very  free  to  say  to  the  Senate 
that  if  I were  a State  judge,  and  I thought  the 
provision  of  this  law  was  uncon.stitution.iL  I 
certmnly  should  regard  the  Constitution  as  a 
higher  law’  than  tlio  act  of  Congress  which,  in 
my  judgment,  if  it  should  bo  my  judgment, 
wiw  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  presents  the  que.«tion  to  a judge 
whether  a case  can  lie  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral court;  and  shall  he  not  decide  it?  If  I 
bring  a suit  in  a State  court  against  a man 
who  has  done  me  a grievous  wrong  during  tbe.*e 
four  or  five  years,  a wrong  perhaps  aceom- 
panied  with  violence  and  malice,  and  the  cause 
Is  set  down  for  trial  upon  an  appearance  and 
plea  by  the  defendant,  and  ho  then  asks  a 
transfer  of  the  cause  to  the  Federal  court,  and 
the  judge  shall  say  that  the  case  must  be  beard 
before  liim  and  before  a jury  in  that  court,  shall 
tliat  judge,  because  of  the  exercise  of  a soand 
and  honest  judgment,  be  pnnislicd  by  suit  and 
damages  ? I ask  tbo  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire if  ho  has  known  of  any  cases  in  which 
the  State  courts  have  refused  under  existing 
laws  to  allow  a transfer  where  a proper  case 
was  made  for  a transfer.  I have  lieard  of 
none.” 

Mr.  Wil'ion:  “There  are  a great  many  case- 
of  that  kind.  I understand  the  I.^gislature  of 
Kentucky  lias  p.assed  a law  forbidding  the 
judges  of  that  State  to  allow  these  transfer*. 

I understand  further  that  there  are  over  three 
thousand  of  these  cu.sc8  in  that  Stale.  One 
officer  of  the  Government  has  thirty-five  cases 
against  him.  One  of  the  judges  of  th.nt  State, 
Mr.  Andrews,  formerly  a member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  would  not  allow  the  order 
of  tbo  Government  to  the  officer  to  lie  con- 
sidered as  any  defence ; ho  said  it  was  no  de- 
fence ; and  in  the  course  of  ten  days  afterward 
he  discharged  a rebel  on  the  ground  that  his 
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order  from  the  rebel  service  was  a complete  de- 
fence.*' 

Mr.  Rendricks : I am  not  familiar  with  the 

case  referred  to  bj  the  Senator  from  Mossa- 
chasctU.  If  the  jad^o  to  whom  he  refers 
showed  partiality,  or  that  he  was  governe<l  by 
corrupt  motives,  I certainly  have  no  apology 
or  defence  to  make  for  him.  But  I had  not 
heard  of  any  refusals  by  State  judges  to  allow 
transfers  of  caiiscvs  whore  the  cases  were  prop- 
erly presented.  I know  that  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  as  far  os  my  practice  has  extended, 
there  has  been  no  occasion  to  complain.  If  a 
judge  has  acted  in  Kentucky  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  understands,  then  the  rem- 
edy against  him  is  by  impeachment,  not  by  a 
general  provision  that  for  the  exercise  of  his 
judgment  a judicial  officer  shall  be  liable  to 
suit  and  to  penalties.” 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  said:  “I  under- 
stand that  it  has  been  repeatedly  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  so  that  the 
question  now  is  regarded  as  finally  settled,  that 
where,  in  a State  court,  a party  sued  makes  a 
defence  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties 
of  the  United  States,  he  has  a right  to  have  that 
cause  removed  at  any  time  during  its  progress 
from  the  State  court  to  a court  of  the  Unitetl 
States,  and  tl^crc  have  the  questions  involved 
atlju'licatcd.  I think  there  can  bo  no  question, 
upon  this  authority,  and  upon  other  decisions  of 
a like  nature  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  sec- 
tion, because  it  is  manifest  that  a military  officer 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  is  acting  under  the 
law  or  the  authority  of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed,  saying : 
“Mr.  President,  it  might  he  well  to  inquire  from 
whence  sprang  all  this  brood  of  trandeiring 
cases  from  the  State  courts  to  the  United  States 
courts.  How  did  it  happen  limt  there  ever  was 
a precedent  for  that  thing?  I will  try  and  ex- 
plain that.  Among  other  powers  deiegatid  to 
the  United  Suites  was  the  power  of  levying 
taxes,  im|K)Sts,  duties,  and  so  on,  or  in  other 
words,  to  enforce  a revenue  system.  In  early 
times  in  thU  country  there  was  no  act  of  Con- 
grcjis  taking  cognizance  of  that  revenue  system 
and  providing  for  the  decision  of  cases  under  it ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  thirty-five  or  thirty-six 
year  ago,  about  1830,  an  act  of  Congress  was 
passed  which  provided  tliat  whenever  a revenue 
officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  collecting 
the  revenue  shall  be  involved  iu  lawsuits  with 
anyboily  about  that  subject,  tiiose  cases  should 
\h3  transferred  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
iu  order  that  ho  might  be  tried  there,  because 
the  ca*^s  arose  not  under  State  laws,  but  under 
the  laws  of  iho  United  States.  That  was  right 
and  proper.  Where  the  officer  wa.s  acting  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States,  where  ho 
was  executing  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  where  the  whole  subject-matter  was  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
einiuently  proper  that  the  cause  should  be  car- 
ried into  the  United  States  courts ; but  that  is  a 


very  difTerent  thing  from  the  application  we 
have  made  of  that  rule  here,  and  a very  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  later  precedent  which  we 
have  followed.  This  is  not  that  case.  Tliia  is  a 
case  where  /acis  the  State  courts  have 
not  only  clear,  unque.stionable  jurisdiction,  jiiris- 
diedon  never  before  perhaps  doubted,  but 
where  the  United  States,  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  instrument  under  which  wo  govern  the 
Union,  have  no  such  power.  Take  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  judiciary  act  and  read  them.  Let 
any  man  read  them  and  see  where  ho  can  find 
the  authority  there.  The  nearest  he  can  possi- 
bly come  to  it  is  that  these  may  be  said  to  be  cases 
arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  Stales.  I 
am  perfectly  free  to  say  that  an  argument  may 
bo  made  there;  but  I am  also  perfectly  free  to 
say,  and  I am  perfectly  sure  in  saying,  that  the 
man  who  decides  that  question  one  way  or  the 
other  is  not  on  account  of  that  decision  to  be 
taken  as  a criminal  or  to  be  mulcted  in  damages 
because  of  any  mistake  he  may  make. 

“ As  my  honorable  friend  from  California 
(Mr.  McDougall)  very  often  says,  the  old  fathers 
were  wiser  than  we  ere.  What  did  tliey  do? 
They  provided  that  whenever  a defendant  in 
any  court  sots  up  a justification  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  under  the  Constitution  of  tho 
United  States,  and  the  State  court  refused  that 
defence,  decided  against  it,  decided  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  under  which  ho  set 
it  up,  in  Bucli  co.se  he  should  have  a writ  of 
error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
What  could  be  plainer  and  wiser?  If  it  bo  true 
that  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  these 
officers  are  justifiable  in  any  particular  case, 
where  U the  objection  to  tlieir  makiug  that  de- 
fence in  the  State  court,  and,  if  it  is  not  allowed, 
give  them  tlio  riglit  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  tho  United  States,  What  can  bo 
plainer  than  that  ? ” 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  in  support  of  the 
bill,  said:  “Mr.  President,  a very  strenuous  op- 
osition  is  made  to  the  fourth  section  of  the 
ill.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  moved  to  strike  it  out.  Another  Senator 
has  moved  an  amendment  to  that  amendmeut, 
to  strike  out  tho  word  ‘judges’  in  tho  seventh 
line,  so  as  to  exempt  the  judges  of  the  State 
courts  from  the  damages  which  are  contom- 
plttted  in  tho  section.  I am  ojiposed  to  both 
these  amendments,  and  in  favor  of  tho  passage 
of  tho  bill  witli  the  fourth  section  in  it,  because 
I think  that  section  contains  a sound  principle, 
and  that  without  it  there  may  bo  many  cases  in 
which  great  iiyustice  may  ho  done  to  parties 
who  are  brought  into  the  State  courts  on  claims 
of  damages  by  owners  of  property  taken  for  tho 
purposes  of  tho  war.  1 see  no  constitutional 
difficulty  whatever  in  tho  fourth  section,  Still 
1 am  aware  that  it  comes  within  that  long  cate- 
gory of  bills  which  the  Senate  have  passed  or 
oudoavored  to  pass  during  tho  late  >var,  which 
by  certain  gentlemen  in  this  chamber  have  been 
denounced  as  flagrantly  unconstitutional.  In- 
deed, the  honorable  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
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gone  so  far  as  to  say  to  us  that  if  be  wore  a 
judge  sitting  for  tlie  purpose  of  administering 
justice  between  man  and  man  in  his  own  State, 
and  this  statute,  if  it  should  become  a statute, 
should  bo  presented  to  him,  and  should  bo  in- 
sisted upon  by  way  of  defence,  he  would  feel 
bound  to  hold  it  uncoustitutiond  and  void,  and 
that  ho  would  proceed,  notwithstanding  tills 
Federal  statute,  to  pass  a final  judgment  in  the 
case  which  might  be  before  him,  and  to  enforce  it. 

“ It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  a judge,  whether  he  occupy  a high 
or  an  inferior  {>osition,  as  such  to  decide  every 
question  of  law  tliat  may  fairly  be  presented  to 
his  consideration.  I am  not  aware  that  the 
law  exempts  any  class  of  judges  of  courts  from 
this  high  and  solemn  duty.  Still,  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  if  I were  a State  judge,  and  this 
question  were  presented  to  me  in  the  form  which 
he  has  suggested,  certainly  if  a doubt  hung  over 
the  onestion  at  all,  I should  feel  it  ray  duty  to 
decide  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  statute, 
leaving  the  question  finally  to  be  determined  by 
the  court  of  dernUr  re»*ort^  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  such,  I think,  would 
be  felt  to  be  the  duty  of  almost  every  well- 
informed  State  tribunal. 

“ But,  sir,  is  there  any  thing  in  this  statute 
which  is  in  confiict  with  the  Constitution? 
And  does  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  as  delegated  In  the  Constitution  itself 
cover  the  cases  which  are  contemplated  by  the 
section?  That  is  the  first  and  principal  point 
for  ns  to  detcniiine.  If  there  be  a delegation 
of  power  in  the  Constitution  covering  these 
eases,  the  question  of  its  oonstitntionality  cannot 
bo  raised  upon  that  issue.  Tlie  Constitution 
declares  that  * the  Judicial  power  shall  extend  to 
all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this 
Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,*  etc. 
Are  the  cases  contemplated  by  section  four  cases 
arising  under  any  law  of  the  United  States? 
What  ore  tliey,  and  what  is  their  character  ? 

**  I am  speaking  of  regular  acts  of  war  per- 
formed by  inferiors  in  obctlienco  to  tlie  orders 
of  their  superiors.  I am  not  speaking  of  wilful 
and  wanton  trespasses  committed  by  soldiers  or 
officers  without  warrant  and  witliont  onler, 
because  the  bill  contemplates  no  such  cases, 
affords  protection  in  no  such  cases,  I am  speak- 
ing of  acta  done  under  rcgnlor  orders.  Do 
those  acts  present  cases  coming  under  any  law 
of  the  United  Smtea?  That  involves  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  war  itself  existed  in  pursuance 
of  any  law  of  the  United  States.  If  the  war 
itself  was  waged  in  pursuance  of  law,  if  the 
Congres-s  of  llio  United  States,  in  provbling  for 
its  prosecution,  did  not  transcend  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  all  these  acts  of  war  were  committed 
under  a law  of  the  United  States ; and  the  acts 
themselves,  taken  in  connection  with  the  party 
plaintiff’  and  the  party  defendant  in  the  State 
court,  constitute  a cose  at  law.  A case  at  law 
must  have  parties;  there  must  bo  a fact  con- 
nected with  it,  there  must  bo  an  allegation  on 
one  side  by  one  party  against  the  other  in  re- 


spect to  which  the  plaintiff  asks  for  relief  or 
asks  for  judgment.  That  I understand  to  be 
in  very  brief  terms  a definition  of  a case  at 
law. 

‘‘The  judicial  power  of  the  United  Statesex- 
tends  to  just  such  cases ; that  is  to  say,  it  reaebca 
them,  it  covers  them.  The  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  may,  if  Congress  fw>  choose, 
take  these  ca.ses  and  deal  willi  them  iu  any  way 
it  secs  fit.  If  the  case  exists  in  a State  court, 
being  covered  by  and  subject  to  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  under  the  Cimsti- 
tutloD,  it  is  competent  undoubtedly  for  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  the  jirosecution,  trial,  and 
decision  of  these  cases  in  their  own  way.  That, 
in  brief,  is  all  that  is  contemplated  in  this  stat- 
ute. But,  sir,  if  acconling  to  the  doctrine  of 
some,  if  according  to  the  teaebings  of  a class 
of  doctors  who  have  been  too  numerous  and 
whose  teachings  have  been  tiK>  fatal  in  tliis 
country,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  wage  war,  as  they  say, 
against  a State  ; if  the  acts  of  the  United  Statea 
in  tlie  prosecution  of  this  war  were  according 
to  tlie  doctrines  of  those  teachers,  all  void  and 
of  no  effect;  if  a State  ordinance  of  secession 
is  to  be  the  paramount  law  of  the  land,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  then,  sir,  I agree  that 
all  these  cases  are  not  cases  arl-ing  under  any 
law  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  they 
cannot  bo  removed  from  a State  court  in  which 
they  may  happen  to  bo  brought.  But,  sir, Ido 
not  belong  to  that  school  of  politics.  I r^ect 
the  wliole  theory  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  all  Ids 
follotvers  from  hegiuuuig  to  cud  upon  the  qneg- 
tion  of  the  right  of  a State  to  secede,  or  the 
right  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  w’sge  war  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
a rebellion  or  an  insurrection.  I bold  all  iiur 
acts  to  bo  perfectly  valid,  and  as  valid  as  they 
were  necessary.” 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Saulsbury  was  re- 
jected, and  alter  some  verbal  changes  the  bill 
was  passed,  as  follows: 

Teas— Mcsmti.  Anthony,  Chaodlcr,  Clark,  Coonwa. 
Cragio,  Doolittle.  Edmunds,  Foster,  Uendemn, 
Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Kirkwood,  Laiicof  ludUaa. 
Morgan,  N'orton,  Nve,  Poland,  Pomerov,  Ramsey, 
Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumnor,  Trumbull,  ^'Rn  Winkle, 
\vade,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates — SO. 

Nats — >fessrs.  Ruckalcw,  Outhrio,  Hendricks,  and 
Saulsbury — 1. 

Absbxt— Messrs.  Brown,  Ctiwnn,  Crcswell.  Pari*. 
Dixon,  Fessenden,  Grimes,  Harris,  Lane  of  Kansas, 
McDougull,  Morrill,  Nesmith,  Kiddle,  Shennsn,  snd 
Wright— 15. 

The  amendments  of  the  Sc^nato  were  not  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  and  committees  of  con- 
ference were  appointed,  and  the  bill  waspa^cd. 
after  an  nnhn])ortant  modification  of  the  axth 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Subsequently  in  the  session  an  amendment  to 
this  amendment  was  pas»ed,  which  provided 
means  for  the  removal  of  the  person  of  the  de 
fondant,  whoso  cause  had  boon  remove<l  from  a 
State  court. 
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In  the  Honse,  on  December  12th,  Mr.  Rar- 
mund,  of  New  York,  presented  tl)0  cre^lentiuls 
of  persons  elected  in  Tcimesseo  to  scats  in  the 
House,  that  they  might  come  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  *‘I  rise 
to  a qnestion  of  order.  I do  not  mean  to  op- 
pose tlie  main  object  of  the  i^ntleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Raymond).  But  I hold  that 
this  is  not  a qnestion  of  privilege.  Tlie  State 
of  Tenne^e  N not  known  to  this  lions©  nor  to 
Conjn’oss.  If  tlie  gentleman  will  put  his  prop- 
osition in  another  ^ltnpo,  and  not  present  it  oa 
a qnestion  of  pririlege,  I will  not  object  to  it. 
But  if  lie  presents  it  os  a question  of  pririloge, 
I make  the  {>oint  of  order  that  it  is  not  such  a 
question.” 

TIio  point  of  order  was  overruled  by  the 
Speaker.  Mr.  Raymond  followed,  saying,  that 
his  object  w’as  merely  to  get  the  papers  in  a 
position  to  be  acted  upon.  The  di.qiosition 
which  should  be  made  of  the  papers  was  a mat- 
ter of  iiiditference  to  him.  He  raove<l  their 
refercnc©  to  the  joint  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
when  appointed,  which  was  approved. 

On  July  19th,  in  the  House  it  was  resolve<l, 
by  a vote  of  yeas  70,  nays  27,  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  a joint  resolution  relative  to 
Tennessee  had  been  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Heoonstniction. 

Mr.  Hinghatn,  of  Ohio,  then  wiUidrew  the 
motion  to  recommit,  and  olTerod  the  following 
substitute : 

Jglat  lysolutinn  d«cluii)g  TeoD^ftfce  nesfn  entitled  to  8on> 
aUns  and  Kepreecntatives  io  CoDtnviS. 

Wkfrtru,  the  SUto  of  Tennessee  has  in  good  faith 
ntiOed  the  article  of  amendmcDt  to  the  Conatitutinn 
of  the  United  States,  proposed  by  the  Thirty-ninth 
Con^sa  to  the  Lepslatures  of  the  several  States, 
and  nas  also  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  Tongress, 
by  a proper  spirit  of  obedience  in  the  bodv  of  her 
people,  her  return  to  her  due  allegiance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, laws,  and  authority  of  the  United  States : 
Therefore, 

Bt  it  by  and  ITou4<  of  Rq>re9^nta- 

tir^Aof  lh«  VniUd  BtaUt  of  America  in  Congrr^  or- 
f^mhUd,  That  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  hereby  re- 
stored to  her  former  proper,  practical  relations  to  the 
Union,  and  is  again  entitled  to  be  represented  by 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Unugrcss,  duly 
elected  and  qnalified,  upon  their  taking  the  oaths  of 
office  required  by  existing  laws. 

Mr.  Bootwcll,  of  Massnchusettii,  in  opposition 
to  tho  retjolution,  said  : “ I will  state  briefly  the 
reasons  why  I shall  vote  against  this  proposition. 
I have  two  prominent  reasons  against  it.  I 
would  have  yielded  somewhat  of  one  of  them, 
provided  I had  seen  a single  shadow  of  hope 
coming  from  the  State  of  Tennessee  itself.  I 
find,  on  the  examination  of  the  constitution  of 
Tennessee,  that  tho  voting  power  is  confined 
exclusively  to  tho  white  population.  If  Ten- 
nessee would  liave  even  yielded  to  allow  the 
colored  men  who  had  been  soldiers  to  vote ; or 
if  they  had  even  initiated  a policy  which  might 
have  grown  to  fnlnoss  hereafter,  I might  have 
consentctl  to  the  proposition,  ISincc  the  prop- 
ortion that  is  now  before  the  House  assumea  to 
dictate  terms  to  tho  State  of  Tennessee,  and  of 


right  assumes  it,  we  also  have  tho  power  to  in- 
sist tliat  that  State  shall  recognize  the  great 
principle  of  which  I have  spoken. 

“ My  second  objection  to  this  proposition  is 
that  tho  amendment  of  the  Constitution  sub- 
mittiMl  by  Congress  to  the  Legislatures  of  tho 
several  States,  although  ratified  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  tho  State  of  Tennessee,  iias  not  be- 
come a portion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  And  since  it  has  not  become  a 
part  of  the  Constitution,  then  tho  restrictions 
tliat  are  contained  within  it  have  no  applica- 
tion upon  that  State  whatever.  And  Tennes- 
see, if  admitted  at  this  sesrion  of  Congress,  will 
bo  admitted  with  the  same  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  tho  State  had  when  the  rebel- 
lion commenced.  Wo  will  thus  find  tho  rep- 
resentation of  the  several  States  very  unequal, 
and  it  seems  to  mo  that  tho  pcojile  of  the  free 
North  will  expres.s  not  only  dissatisfaction  but 
indignation  at  such  a propo.‘<ition.  I think 
there  certainly  shonld  have  been  a restriction 
here,  to  the  eflect  that  before  the  proposed 
amendment  becomes  a part  of  the  Constitution 
of  tho  United  States,  Tennessee  shall  not  l)0 
entitled  to  any  more  representation  than  she 
would  bo  were  tho  amendment  in  full  operation 
and  cfFect.  I have  briefiy  stated  tho  two  prin- 
cipal objections  with  me  to  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  and  will  not  occupy  more  time  of 
the  House.”  • 

Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  said,  in  reply:  “Mr. 
Speaker,  Tennessee  to-day  is  as  republican  as 
Jla-ssachusetts  on  tlie  principle  that  tiio  majority 
of  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  a State  who  have 
not  forfeited  tlieir  privileges  by  treason  have 
tho  right  to  control  its  political  power.  That 
is  the  primal  i)rindplo  of  American  institutions, 
and  that  is  the  principle  which  tho  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  comes  hero  to-day  to  re- 
pudiate. 

“Tim  restoration  of  the  State  ofTenne.ssee,  in 
tho  mode  proposed,  to  her  proper  relations  in 
the  Union  is  no  gurrendcr  of  that  principle, 
unless  you  sol  up  hero  tho  right  of  tno  rebels 
lately  in  arms  to  govern  the  loyal  people,  tho 
rebels  whom  you  undertake  to  disfranchise 
by  the  constittitional  amendment,  and  w'hich 
amendment  I trust  in  God  the  American  people 
will  ratify  and  thereby  di.sfranchiso  those  who 
compass!^  the  nation^s  Ufo  and  filled  the  land 
with  t!»c  graves  of  tlie  nation’s  defenders.  If 
tho  rebels  are  to  bo  excluded  from  political 
power,  then,  sir,  the  men  wlio  speak  this  day 
from  Tennessee  are  tlie  mjyority,  overwhelm- 
ingly tho  m:\iorily  of  i*s  free  population,  black 
and  white  included. 

“But,  says  the  gentleman,  they  exclude  from 
the  elective  franchise  loyal  black  men  who  bore 
arms  for  tlie  defence  of  the  Republic.  I admit 
it  So  does  Ohio,  so  docs  Pennsylvania,  and 
so,  also,  do  a majority  of  tho  States  of  the 
Union.  Is  that  any  reason,  sir,  that  Tennessee 
sliould  bo  denied  representation  in  this  House? 
It  would  bo  better  if  justice,  equal  and  exact 
justice,  were  established  in  every  State.” 
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The  resolution  was  finally  passed  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote: 

Tkas— Mesirs.  AUisoo,  Ames,  Ancons.  Auderson, 
Delos  R.  Ashler,  James  M.  Ashler,  Baser,  Banks, 
Baxter,  Bidwell,  Bingbatn,  Borer,  Bromwell,  Buck* 
land,  Bundr,  Reader  W.  Clark,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb, 
Cockling,  Daris,  Dawes,  Dawson,  Defrees,  Delano, 
Detning,  Doiiiicllr,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Eggleston,  El- 
dridge,  Fomsworth,  Farquhar,  Fcrrr,  Finck,  Garfield, 
Glossbrenncr,  Aaron  Uarding,  Aoner  C.  llarding. 
Dart.  Hogan,  Holmes,  Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  Asabcl 
W.  Hubbard,  Chester  1).  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard, 
James  K.  Mubbell,  llulburd,  Humphrey,  lugersolt, 
Johnson,  Kasson,  Kerr,  Ketcham,  Kooutx,  Kuykon* 
dall,  Laflin,  Latham,  George  V.  Lawrence,  William 
Lawrence,  Lynch,  Marstou.  McCullough,  McRuer, 
Mercur,  Miller,  Moorhead,  Morrill,  Morris,  Moulton, 
Myers,  Newell,  N’iblack,  Nicholson,  Noell,  O’Neill, 
Ortlj,  Perham,  Phelps,  Pike,  Plants,  Price,  Radford, 
Samuel  J.  Randall,  il’iam  U.  Randall,  Raymond, 
Alexander  11.  Rice,  John  U.  Rice,  Ritter  Uugers, 
Rollins,  Ross,  Rousseau,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Schofield, 
Rhellabarger,  Sitgrearcs,  Spalding,  Stevens,  Strouse, 
Tabor,  Tavlor,  Thayer,  Francis  Thomas,  John  L. 
Thomas,  Thornton,’ Trimble,  Trowbridge,  Van  Acr- 
nam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van  llom,  Word, 
W’amer,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn, 
Welker,  Wentworth,  Whaley.  James  F.  Wilson, 
Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  Woodbridge,  W’ right, 
and  the  Speaker — 12r>. 

Nays — Messrs.  Alley,  Bciyamin,  Boutwell,  Eliot, 
Higby,  Jcnckes,  Julian,  Kelley,  Loan,  McClurg, 
Paine,  and  W’itliams — 12. 

Not  Vottno — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Barker,  Beaman, 
Bergen,  Blaine,  Blow,  Brandageo,  Broomall,  Cban* 
Icr,  Cook,  Cullom,  Culver,  Darung,  Denison,  Dixon, 
Dodge,  Dumont,  Goodyear,  Gridor,  Grinnell,  Gris* 
wolo.  Hale,  Harris,  Haves.  Henderson,  Uill,  Demos 
Hubbard,  Edwin  N.  ilubuell,  Jones,  Kelso,  Le  Blond, 
Longyear,  Marshall,  Marvin,  Meindoe,  McKcc,  Pat- 
terson, Pomeroy,  Sbanklin,  Sloan,  Smith,  Starr, 
Stillwell,  Upson,  EUbu  B.  Wasbburuc,  and  Winfield 
—46. 

In  the  Senate,  on  July  21st,  Mr.  Tnimbull, 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  reported  back 
the  joint  rt^solution  of  the  Hou.se  relative  to 
Tomiessee,  witlum  amendment.  The.se  amend- 
ments, with  others,  were  fully  discussed,  and  the 
Senate  finally  inodificil  tlio  resolution,  os  fol- 
lows : 

Be  it  rtmlttd  dy  thf  S^nai*  and  ITouh  of  Rfprt»tnU 
of  the  Vnittd  Siatta  Arjuriett  in  Con^jrtaa  <u- 
ifmhift).  That  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  hereby  re- 
stored to  her  former  proper,  practical  relations  to 
the  Union,  and  is  again  entitled  to  be  represented  by 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 

Tlio  nest  atnendraent  of  the  Senate  was  to 
strike  out  the  preamble  of  the  House  and  insert 
ill  lieu  tliereof  the  following : 

Whfrffta,  in  the  year  1861,  the  government  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  was  seized  upon  and  taken  pos- 
session of  by  persons  in  hostility  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  said  State  in  pursuance  of  an 
act  of  Congress  were  declared  to  be  m a state  of  in* 
surrectiun  against  the  United  States;  and  whereas 
said  State  guvemment  can  only  be  restored  to  its 
former  political  relations  in  the  Union  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  law-making  power  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  whereas  the  people  of  said  State  did,  on  the  ‘J2d 
day  of  February,  1SC5,  by  a largo  popular  vote,  adopt 
and  ratify  a constitution  of  government  whereby 
slavery  was  abolished,  and  ordinances  and  laws  o’f 
secession  and  debts  contracted  under  the  same  were 
declared  void ; and  whereas  a State  government  has 
been  organized  under  said  constitution,  which  has 
ratified  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States  abolishing  slavery;  also  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  and  hu 
done  other  acts  proclaiming  and  denoting  loyalty: 
Therefore, 

Tlie  vote  in  tlio  Senate  on  the  pa&iiago  of  the 
ioint  resolution,  ns  thus  amend^,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ye.\« — Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Clark,  Coo* 
ness,  Cowan,  Crcswell.  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Foster, 
Hendricks,^  Howard,  Howe,  Lane,  Morgan,  MorrUl, 
Nesmith.  Nyc,  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Prague,  Stewart. 
Trumbull,  Van  W'inkle,  W’ade,  Willey,  WilUanis, 
W’ilson,  and  Yates — 28. 

Nats — Messrs.  Brown,  Buckulew,  McDongall,  aod 
Sumner — i. 

Abss?^— Mcs.«rs.  Crsgin,  Davis,  Dixon,  Fessen- 
den. Grimes,  Guthrie,  Harris,  Henderson,  Johnson, 
Kirkwood,  Norton,  Ramsey,  Riddle,  Saulsbury,  Sher- 
man, and  Wright — 16. 

Those  amondmcDts  of  the  Senate  were  agreed 
to  iu  the  House  by  the  following  vote : 

Ybas— Messrs.  AlHson,  Ames,  Anderson,  Delos  R. 
Ashley,  Baker,  Banks,  Barker,  Baxter.  Dcnjaniio, 
Bidwell,  Bingham,  Boutwell,  Bromwell,  Broomsll, 
Buckland,  Sidney  Clarke,  Conkling,  Defrees,  Dixon, 
Donncllv,  Driggs,  Eckloy,  Egglc.ston,  Eliot,  Fanu- 
worth,  Farquhar,  Ferry,  Garfield,  Abner  C.  Harding, 
Hart,  Haves,  Higby,  Holmes,  Iloopcr,  Hotchkiss. 
Asabel  W.  Hubbara,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  John  H. 
Hubbard,  James  R.  Hubbell,  llulburd,  IngersoU, 
Julian,  Kelley,  Kctcham,  Koontz,  Kuykendall,  Laf. 
lin,  George  ^ . Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Lnan. 
Lvnch,  Marston,  McClurg,  McHucr,  Jlercur,  Miller, 
tloorlicad,  Morrill,  Mom.s,  Moulton,  Myers,  Newell, 
O’Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  I’erbam,  PlauLs,  Price,  Willixm 
n.  Randall,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Rol- 
lins, Sawyer,  Schenck,  Schofield,  Shellabarger, 
Spalding,  Stevens,  John  L.  Tbomoii,  Trowbridge, 
Van  Aernam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van  Jlom, 
Ward,  Welker,  Wentworth.  Whalor,  Williams, 
James  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  W’ilson,  Windom,  and 
Woodbridge — 9S. 

Nats — Messrs.  Ancona.  Bergen,  Boyer,  Dawson, 
Eldridgp,  Finck,  Glossbrenner.  Aaron  nordiog, 
Jenckes,  John.son,  Latham,  liC  Blond,  Marshall, 
lack,  Nicholson,  Radford,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Ray- 
mond, Ritter,  Ross,  Shauklin,  Strouse,  Tabor,  Taylor, 
Thornton,  and  Trimble— 26. 

Not  VoTiNO— Messrs.  Alley,  James  M.  .Ashley, 
Baldwin,  Beaman,  Blaine,  Blow,  Brandngce,  Buadr, 
Chanler,  Reader  W.  Clark,  Cobb.  Cook,  Cullom, 
Culver,  Darling,  Davis,  Dawes,  Delano,  Detuing, 
Denison,  Dodge,  Dumont.  Ooodvear,  Grider.  Crio- 
ncll,  Griswold,  Hale,  Horris,  Henderson,  Hill,  Hogan, 
Demas  Hubbard,  Edwin  N.  Hubbell,  Ilumnbrey, 
Jones,  Kasson,  Kelso,  Kerr,  Longyear,  ilarvio, 
Mcf’ullough,  McTndoe,  McKee,  Nocll,  Patterson, 
Pbelns,  Pike,  Pomeror,  Rogers,  Silgreuves,  Floan, 
Smith,  Starr,  Stillwell,  Tbaver,  Francis  Thomas, 
Upson,  Warner,  Kliliu  B.  Washbnme,  Henrv  D. 
Washburn,  W'illiam  B.  Washburn,  Wiufield,  and 
Wright — 62. 

The  President,  on  July  2Jth,  approved  the 
resoliitiou,  aud  sent  tlio  following  message  to 
the  House : 

To  the  Ilo%H  of  lievrftcntaiive*  : 

The  following  ^‘joint  resolution,  restoring  Ten- 
nessee to  her  relations  in  the  Union,”  was  last  even- 
ing  presented  for  my  approval : 

“ WhtreoM,  In  tbs  vear  1861.  the  Kovemment  of  the  Stat« 
of  Tennessee  was  si-lzed  t^n  and  token  nozsessioR  of  by 
persons  in  hostility  to  the  United  8tate»,  ana  tbo  tababHaoU 
of  said  8late,  la  {^raiianre  of  an  act  of  Congrv.V,  were  de- 
clared to  bo  In  a state  of  Inanm-ciion  against  tbe  United 
States;  and  whereaa  said  State  sorenitncht  can  oalr  be  re- 
stored to  its  former  political  rvlatiun*  In  the  ITnlon’by  tie 
consent  of  the  law-making  power  of  tbo  United  Slates;  and 
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wh«jv8e  the  people  of  Mid  State  did,  oo  the  22d  dar  of  Fi-b> 
roary.  by  a large  popular  vote,  adopt  and  ratify  a con- 
etitQtioa  of  goTcmment  whereby  slarcry  was  nbollshed,  and 
all  ordlnanri-a  and  laws  of  ecceulon,  and  debts  contrnrtcd 
nsder  the  eomo,  w’ere  declared  TOld:  and  whereas  a State 
foTt'mm.-nt  bae  been  orranized  under  Mid  conatitotlon, 
which  bas  ratifled  the  amendment  to  the  C'onatitutioD  of  the 
Unlu-d  Jitates  ai>oli5hlDc  slavery;  also  the  nmeodineDt  pro* 
poMd  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congn  sa,  and  has  done  other  acts 
proclaiming  and  denoting  loyalty : Therefore. 

**  A U r*4foie*d  by  fAe  AmJ/e  and  //ou««  t/  ftrorfsenfa- 
tifi*  <f(  Iht  VniUd  Sfafta  in  (’onyretia  <u^*mbUd.  Tliat  the 
State  of  Tennesece  is  hereby  restored  to  her  fomuT  profM'r, 
prartical  r<-1atii>ns  to  the  rnico.  and  is  apdn  entitlod  to  bu 
represented  by  SH'nators  and  lieprescntatlvcs  In  C'ongresa.” 

The  preamble  simply  consists  of  stnlcmcnts,  some 
of  which  are  assumed,  while  the  resolution  is  merely 
a declaration  of  opinion.  It  comprises  no  Ic^slatltm, 
nor  does  it  confer  nny  power  which  is  bindiu^r  upon 
the  respectiro  Houses,  the  Executive,  or  the  States. 
It  does  not  admit  to  their  sents  in  (’ungress  the  Sen« 
ators  and  Represontalivcs  from  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see; for.  notwitlistandiug  the  passage  of  tho  resolu- 
tion, each  House,  in  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
right  to  judge  for  itself  of  tho  cluctions,  returns,  aud 
qualifications  of  its  members,  may,  ot  its  discretion, 
admit  them  or  continue  to  exclude  them.  If  uj4>iut 
resolution  of  this  kind  were  necessary  and  binding  as 
a condition>prccedcnt  to  tho  admission  of  members 
of  Concrcaa,  it  would  happen,  in  the  event  of  a veto 
by  the  Executive,  that  Senators  and  KeprcHcntatives 
couM  only  be  admitted  to  tbe  Ltlls  of  legialatiou  by 
a two-thirds  veto  of  each  of  tbe  two  Houses. 

Among  other  reasons  recited  in  tbe  preamble  for 
Uie  declarations  contained  in  the  resolution,  is  the 
ratification,  by  the  State  government  of  Tennessee, 
of ‘*the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uuited 
States  abolishing  slavery,  and  also  tbe  amendment 
propose*!  by  tho  Thirty-ninth  Congress."  If,  os  is 
also  declared  in  the  preamble,  "said  State  govern- 
ment can  only  he  restored  to  its  former  political  rela- 
(iona  in  the  Cnion  by  the  consent  of  the  law-tnaking 
power  of  the  United  Stales,"  it  would  really  seem  to 
follow  that  tbe  joint  resolution  which  at  this  late  doy 
bos  received  the  sanction  of  Congress,  should  have 
been  jiasf^ed,  approved,  and  placed  on  the  statutc- 
booka  before  any  amendment  to  the  Constilutiun  was 
•ubmitte*!  to  the  T.»ogislaturc  of  Tennessee  fur  ratifi- 
cation. Otherwise  the  inference  is  plainly  dcduciblo 
Uiat  while,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  the  people  of 
a Stato  mny  be  too  strongly  disloyal  to  be  entitled  to 
reprc^iitution,  they  may  nevertheless,  during  tho 
fuspenaion  of  their  **  former  proper,  practical  rcla- 
Uoua  to  tbe  Union,"  have  an  equally  potent  voice 
with  other  und  loyal  States  in  proposition.s  to  amend 
ihe  Constitution,  upon  which  so  essentially  depend 
the  8t*blJity,  pros^Tity,  and  very  existcnco  ot  the 
oatioD. 

A brief  reference  to  mv  annual  message  of  the  4th 
of  December  last  will  afiow  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Executive  for  the  restoration  to  their  constitutional 
relations  to  tbe  Union  of  tho  States  that  bail  been 
affected  by  tho  rebellion.  Upon  tho  cessation  of 
active  hostilitica,  provisional  governors  were  ap- 
pointed. conventions  called,  governors  elected  by 
the  people.  Legislatures  assembled,  and  Senators 
and  Kepresentativea  chosen  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  were  reopened,  the  blockade  removed, 
the  cnst«)iu*houscs  re5stablisbcd,  and  postal  opera- 
tions resumed.  The  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
abolishing  slavery  forever  within  the  limits  of  the 
counlrr  was  also  snbmitted  to  tbe  States,  und  thev 
were  t6us  invited  to  and  did  participate  in  its  ratid- 
cation,  thus  exercising  the  nighest  functions  per- 
taining to  a State.  In  addition,  nearly  all  of  these 
States,  through  their  couventions  aud  legislatures, 
had  adopted  and  ratified  constitutions  "of  govem- 
meat  whereby  slavery  was  abolished  and  ell  ordi- 
aa&ccs  and  laws  of  scccasion  and  debts  and  contracts 
aadcr  the  some  were  declared  void."  So  for,  then, 
the  political  cxUtCDCo  of  tbe  Slates  and  their  rcla- 
VoL.  VI. — 15 


lions  to  the  Federal  Government  had  been  fully  and 
completely  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  tlie  ex- 
ocutivcdepnrtuient  ofthc  Government ; and  the  com- 
pletion of  tho  work  of  restoration,  which  hud  pro- 
gressed to  farorablv,  was  submitted  to  Congress, 
upon  which  devolved  all  questions  pertuiuing  to  the 
admission  to  their  seats  oi  the  Senators  atuTHepre- 
Bcntolives  chosen  from  the  States  whose  people  nod 
engaged  in  the  rebellion. 

Alfthcse  steps  bad  been  taken,  when,  on  tbe  4th 
day  of  December,  1?5G5,  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress 
assembled.  N'eariy  eight  months  have  elapsed  since 
that  time ; and  no  other  plan  of  restoration  baring 
been  proposed  by  Congress  for  the  measures  insli- 
tultHl  oy  the  Executive,  it  is  now  declared,  in  the 
joint  resolution  Mibwitted  for  my  approval,  "that 
the  State  of  Tennessee  is  hereby  restored  to  her 
former  jiroper,  practical  relations  to  the  Union, 
and  is  again  entitled  to  be  represented  by  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress."  Thus,  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  eight  inonllis,  Congress  proposes  to 
pave  the  way  to  the  oduiission  to  representation  of 
one  of  the  eleven  States  whose  people  arrayed  them- 
selves in  rebellion  against  tho  constitutional  author- 
ity of  the  Fcderol  Oovemnicnt. 

*Eamo.«tly  desiring  to  remove  every  cause  of  further 
delay,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  ou  tbe  port  of  Con- 
gress to  the  admission  to  scats  of  loyal  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  I have, 
notwithstanding  the  nnomalous  character  of  this  pro- 
ceeding. afiixea  niy  siguatiire  to  the  resolution.  My 
approval,  however,  is  not  to  be  construed  os  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass  laws 
preliminary  to  tbe  itdmission  of  duly  mialified  repro- 
senlatives  from  any  of  tho  States.  Neither  is  it  to 
be  considered  ns  committingme  to  all  tbe  statements 
made  in  the  prcnniblo,  some  of  which  are,  in  my 
opinion,  without  foundation  in  fact,  especially  the 
assertion  that  the  State  of  Tennessee  has  ratified  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
proposed  by  tho  Thirty-ninth  Congress.  No  official 
notice  of  such  ratification  has  been  received  by  tbe 
Executive  or  filed  in  the  Department  of  State;  on 
the  contrary,  unofficial  information  from  most  re- 
liable sources  induces  the  belief  that  the  amendment 
has  cut  yet  been  consfitutionall^'  sanctioned  by  tbe 
Legislature  of  Tennessee.  The  right  of  each  House, 
under  tbe  ('onstitution,  to  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  quulilicatiuns  of  its  own  members  is 
undoubted,  and  niy  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
resolution  could  nut  in  the  slightest  degree  increase 
or  diminish  the  outhoritv  in  this  respect  conferred 
ujion  the  two  branches  of  Congress. 

In  coDcIusioti,  1 cannot  too  earnestly  repeat  my 
recommendation  for  tbe  admission  of  Tennciisee,  and 
all  other  Ntutes,  to  a fair  und  equal  participation  in 
national  legislation  when  they  present  themselves 
in  the  persons  of  loyal  Senators  and  Representatives, 
who  can  comply  with  all  tbe  requirements  of  tbe 
Constitution  and  the  laws.  By  this  means  harmony 
and  reconciliation  will  be  cfiectcd,  the  practical  rela- 
tions of  all  the  i^tates  to  the  Federal  Oovcrnnicnt  re- 
established, and  the  work  of  restoration,  inaugurated 
upon  the  termination  of  the  war,  successfulTv  com- 
pleted. ANDREW  JOIIN&UN. 

Wabhixoion,  D.  C.,  Juiy  24,  lS6fl. 

Tlio  rrwlentiuU  of  the  Roprcf^^ntativca  from 
Tcmu-.stK*o  were  then  withdrawn  from  the  Re- 
construction Committee  by  tho  House  and  re- 
ferred to  tlie  Coniiiiitteo  ou  Elections  who 
reporteni  the  same  to  he  in  conformity  to  law, 
and  tbe  gentlemen  were  sworn  in. 


In  tho  Senate,  on  March  22d,  Mr.  Trombnll, 
of  Illinois  from  tho  Committee  on  tho  Judi- 
ciary, made  a report  on  the  protest  of  several 
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members  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  agmnst 
the  admission  of  Mr.  Stockton  to  a seat 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom  were 
referred  the  credentials  of  John  P.'  Stockton,  claim- 
ing to  hare  been  elected  a Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  Jer*ey  for  six  years  from  the  4th  day  of  March, 
188ft,  together  with  the  protest  of  certain  members 
of  the  Legislature  of  said  State  against  the  ralidity 
of  his  election,  submit  the  following  report : 

Tbo  only  question  involved  in  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Stockton’s  right  to  a seat  is  whether  an  election,  by 
a pluralitv  of  votes  of  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey,  in  ioint  meeting  assembled,  in 
pursuance  of  a rule  adopted  by  the  joint  meeting 
itself,  is  valid.  The  protestants’instst  that  it  is  no^ 
and  they  deny  Mr.  Stockton’s  right  to  a scut,  be- 
cause, ns  they  say,  he  was  not  appointed  by  a ma- 
jority of  the  rotes  of  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Legis- 

The  legislative  power  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
is  vested  by  the  State  constitution  in  a Senate  and 
General  Aa’sombly,  which  are  required,  for  Icgialalire 
purposes,  to  meet  separately  j but  which,  for  the 
appointment  of  various  officers,  are  required  to  as- 
semble in  joint  meeting,  and  when  so  assembled  are, 
by  the  constitution  itself,  styled  tbe  *'  Legislature  in 
joint  meeting.” 

The  constitution  of  New  Jersey  does  not  prescribe 
the  manner  of  choosing  United  States  Senators,  as, 
indeed,  it  could  not,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  baring  vested  that  power,  in  tbe  absence  of 
any  law  of  Congress,  exclusively  in  the  Legislature; 
but  it  docs  constitute  the  two  llouses  one  body  for 
tlie  purpose  of  appointing  certain  State  officers.  The 
statute  of  New  Jersey  dwlares  that  “United  States 
Senators  on  the  part  of  the  State  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  in  joint  meet- 
ing assembled  but  it  docs  not  prescribe  any  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  joint  meeting,  nor  declare 
the  manner  of  election. 

The  practice  in  New  Jersey  has  been  for  the  joint 
meeting  to  prescribe  the  rules  for  its  own  govern- 
ment. 

Id  1794  fifteen  rules  were  adopted,  the  first  two  of 
which  arc  as  fallows  : 

1.  That  tho  election  of  Stale  officers  darlni?  the  present 
session  bt  rira  ror<",  unless  when  otherwise  ordered  • and 
Uiat  all  otiicers  b«  put  iu  Domination  at  least  ono  day  before 
their  election. 

2.  That  the  chairman  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  except 
In  case  of  a tie,  and  then  to  hare  a casting  vote. 

The  other  thirteen  rules  related  chiefly  to  the 
method  of  conducting  the  proceedings.  Each  joint 
meeting  which  has  since  assembled  nas  adopttm  its 
own  rules,  usually  those  of  the  preceding  joint  meet- 
ing, sometimes,  however,  with  additions  or  excep- 
tions. 

In  1851  the  following  additional  rule  was  adopted: 

SfJMlred,  That  no  person  shall  be  elected  to  any  office,  at 
any  joint  meeting  during  the  present  session,  unless  there  bo 
a majority  of  all  tbo  members  elected  personally  present, 
and  agreeing  thereto. 

In  1855  the  joint  meeting,  after  adopting  the  fifteen 
rules  of  the  preceding  joint  meeting,  added  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  all  candidates  for  office,  upon  recelrlng  a majority  of 
the  votes  cast  by  this  Joint  meeting,  shall  be  declared  duty 
oloctod. 

The  joint  meeting  of  1861  adopted  tbo  rules  of  the 
preceding  joint  mooting  for  its  own  government, 
among  which  were  the  following: 

1.  That  the  election  of  State  officers  doringtho  present 
session  bf  rira  coi'e,  unless  when  otherwise  ordered. 

15.  That  in  all  questions  tbe  chairman  of  the  loInt  meet- 
ing bo  calk'd  upon  to  vole  In  his  turn,  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Sennte  or  Assembly,  but  that  bo  have  no 
casting-vote  as  chairman. 

16.  That  all  candidates  for  office,  upon  receiving  a majority 
of  the  votes  cast  by  this  Joint  mocting,  ihail  bo  declaKd  to 
bo  duly  elected. 


The  same  rules  were  adopted  by  each  joint  meet- 
ing from  1861  to  1865. 

The  joint  meeting  which  assembled  February  15, 
1665,  and  at  an  a^ourned  session  of  which  Ur. 
Stockton  was  appointed  Senator,  adopted,  at  its  first 
meeting,  the  rules  of  tbe  preceding  joint  meeting, 
except  the  sixteenth  rule,  in  lieu  of  which  tbe  fol- 
lowing was  adopted : 

IlfAolrfid,  T^at  no  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected  un- 
less upon  receiving  a m^ority  of  the  rotes  of  all  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  both  lloosos  of  tbe  I.cgi5iatare. 

Alter  having  appointed  various  officers  under  (be 
rules  which  hud  oeen  adopted  at  the  assembiiog  of 
the  joint  meeting,  the  following  rule  was  adopted: 

Ae«ofre<f.  That  tbe  vote  for  county  judges  and  eommU- 
aioners  of  deeds  be  taken  by  acclamalioo,  aiul  that  the  coun- 
ties in  whiob  vacancies  exist  b«  called  in  alphabetical  order. 


Acting  under  this  rule,  quite  a number  of  ofGcen 
were  appointed  by  acclamation.  Not  completing  iu 
business,  the  joint  meeting  adjourned  from  time  to 
time  till  March  15th,  when  the  following  rule  was 
adopted : 

A<wofr<«/,  That  the  resolution  that  no  candidate  shall  b* 
declared  elected  unless  upon  receiving  a majority  of  the 
votos  of  all  the  members  elected  to  both  Houses  or  the  Le- 
gislature be  rescinded,  and  that  any  candidate  recehing  a 
plurality  of  votes  of  the  members  present  shall  be  dedand 
duly  elected. 


Every  member  of  both  Houses,  eighty -one  in  all, 
was  present  and  voting  tvhen  the  a^ve  resolaiioa 
was  passed,  and  it  was  carried  by  a vote  of  41  is  the 
affinnativc,  of  whom  eleven  were  senators  and  tbirtv 
representatives,  to  40  in  tbe  negative,  of  whom  tea 
were  senators  and  thirty  representatives.  The  joint 
meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a United 
States  Senator,  with  the  following  result : 

Hon.  John  P.  Stockton,  40  voles ; lion.  J.  C.  Tea 
Eyck,  3"  votes;  J.  W,  Wall,  1 vote;  P.  D.  Vrooin, 
1 vote ; F.  T.  Frelinghuysen,  1 vote ; H.  S.  Little,  1 
vote. 

Whereupon  John  P.  Stockton,  having  rcceired  a 
plurality  of  all  the  votes  ca.st,  was  declared  duly 
elected.  The  joint  meeting  then  proceeded  to  tbe 
election  of  vnnous  other  officers,  having  completed 
which  it  rose. 

The  credentials  of  Mr.  Stockton  are  under  tbe 
^oat  seal  of  the  State,  signed  by  the  Governor  and  in 
duo  form.  No  objection  appears  to  have  been  made 
at  the  lime  to  the  election.  Its  validity  is  now  called 
in  question  bv  a protest,  dated  March  20,  1865.  and 
signed  by  eight  senotors  and  thirty  inombers  of  tbe 
General  Assembly.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  .^tatei 
“ shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,”  and  that'* tbe 
times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  election  for 
Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in 
each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof,”  but  Congrew 
may  at  any  rime  by  low  make  or  niter  such  regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

Tbe  right  to  choose  United  States  Senators  ins 
j^oint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  which  compose  tbe 
Legislature  of  a State  ha.s  been  too  long  and  too  fre- 
q^ueutly  exercised  to  be  now  brought  in  question. 
This  has  been  the  manner  of  election  in  some  States 
from  tbe  beginning,  and  is  now  the  manner  of  most 
of  them. 

For  tbo  purpose  of  choosing  United  Slates  Sena- 
tors the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Honses  is  regard^ 
as  tbo  Legislature,  and  especially  would  this  m soin 
Now  Jersey,  where  the  joint  meeting  is  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  denominated  a Lcgl.datare.  It 
has  uniformly  been  hold  that  when  the  two  branches 
of  a T^cgislaturc  meet  in  joint  convention  to  elect  a 
United  States  Senator  they  are  merged  into  one.  and 
act  as  one  body,  so  that  an  election  may  be  effected 
against  the  entire  vote  of  the  members  of  one  House 
ii  the  person  voted  for  receive  the  requisite  number 
of  votes  from  the  members  of  tbe  other.  It  being, 
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tbeo.  MtUcd  that  the  two  lloascs  of  a Legislature  ia 
joiat  roeetiug  assembled  constitute  the  legislature, 
rested  br  Uic  Coustitution  of  the  United  States  with 
autboritr,  acting  aa  one  bodr,  to  elect  a Senator,  the 
Question  is,  did  the  joint  meeting  of  tho  Senate  and 
deueral  Assembly  of  New  Jcr?iey,  duly  convened, 
ia  punuance  of  a resolution  previously  concurred  in 
by  each  House  separately,  chooso  John  P.  Stockton 
United  States  Senator  ! 

That  it  was  competent  for  a plurality  to  elect,  if  a 
law  to  that  effect  had  been  prescribed  by  competent 
autboritr,  will  hardly  be  questioned.  This  is  the 
mic  generally,  if  not  universally,  adopted  in 
the  election  of  members  of  tho  Douse  of  Reprcscnt>. 
stives,  who  arc  “chosen  every  second  year  by  tho 
people  of  the  several  States,*’  and  no  one  questions 
the  ratidily  of  the  election  of  a Representativo  by  a 
pluralitr  vote  when  the  law  authorizes  a plurality  to 
elect.  It  is,  how’ever,  insisted,  and  truly,  that  no 
bw  of  New  Jersey  authorizes  a plurality  to  elect. 
The  laws  of  New  ilerscy  are  silent  on  this  subject, 
but  they  do  authorize  a joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Lo^slature  to  appoint  a Senator,  and 
it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of  this  joint  meeting 
sioce  the  foundation  of  the  government  to  prescribe 
the  rules  for  its  owrn  government.  These  rules  os  to 
the  number  of  votes  necessary  to  effect  an  election 
have  varied  at  different  times,  sometimes  requiring  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  both  Houses 
sf  the  Legislature,  sometimes  a majority  only  of 
those  present,  and  in  the  case  under  consideration 
odSv  a plurality. 

b'appose,  under  the  rule  first  stated,  but  79  mcm> 
ber«  bad  been  present  in  the  joint  meeting,  and  40 
bad  voted  for  tho  same  person,  w'ould  he  have  been 
elected?  And  if  not,  why  not?  79  out  of  81  would 
bare  conslituted  a quorum,  and  40  would  have  been 
a majority  of  those  present.  The  only  reason  why 
inch  a rote  would  nut  have  made  an  election  would 
be  the  existence  of  tho  rule  adopted  by  the  joint 
meeting,  declaring  that  “no  candidate  should  be 
elected  unless  receiving  a majority  of  the  votes  of  all 
tile  members  elected  to  both  Houses  of  the  Legisla* 
tare.”  While  that  rule  was  in  force,  no  presiding 
officer  would  have  thought  of  declaring  a candidate 
elected,  Qorwould  any  candidate  hare  supposed  him- 
•elf  elected,  because  ho  received  a mujoritv  of  tho 
votes  cast,  unless  such  majority  was  a majority  of  all 
ibe  members  elected  to  the  Li>gislature.  Under  the 
other  rule,  “ that  a person  receiving  a majority  of  the 
votes  of  those  present  should  bo  declared  elected,” 
vbo  would  doubt  the  validity  of  an  election  by  81 
out  of  SO  votes,  if  onlv  so  many  hod  been  cast?  If 
tbe  Joint  meeting  hud  the  right  to  prescribe,  at  one 
time,  that  it  should  require  a niajonty  of  ail  elected 
to  tiic  Legislature  to  elect,  at  another  time  that  a 
laajoritr  of  those  present  might  elect,  and  at  still 
aaothor  time  that  elections  might  be  had  hr  accla- 
Biation.  it  hod  the  right  to  prescribe  that  a plurality 
■hoold  elect ; and  when  any  candidate  received  a plu- 
rality he  thereupon  became  elected,  not  simply  hr 
tita  will  of  those  w'bo  voted  for  him,  but  by  tuo  will 
of  the  joint  meeting,  which  bad  previously,  by  a ma- 
jority Vote,  resolve  that  such  plurality  should  elect. 

It  might  be  urged  in  this  case,  with  much  plausU 
biliiy,  that  inasmuch  os  the  constitution  of  New  Jer- 
aey  ^ognizes  tbe  two  Houses  in  joint  meeting  as  a 
LcrifUtare,  that  such  joint  meeting  was  the  very 
boor  ou  whom  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
had  couffrred  the  power  to  prescribe  “the  times, 
place*,  and  manner  of  bolding  elections  for  Sena- 
tora but  your  committee  prefer  placing  the  auth<»r- 
My  of  ibe  joint  meeting  to  prescribe  tho  plurality 
nilo  00  tbe  broader  ground,  that  in  the  absence  of 
«T  law  ciiher  of  Congress  or  tho  State  on  the  sub- 
Kct,  a joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  of  a Legisla- 
ture. duly  asseniblcd  and  vested  with  authority  to 
a United  States  Senator,  has  a rijfht  to  prescribe 
that  a plurality  may  elect,  on  tho  principle  that  tbe 
•doptioB  of  such  a rule  by  a majority  vole  in  tho 


first  instance  makes  the  act  subsequently  done  in 
pursuance  of  such  majority  vote  its  own. 

The  committee  recommend  for  adoption  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Rfnolrttl,  That  John  P.  Stockton  was  duly  elected,  and  la 
entitled  to  bis  seat,  aa  a Senator  from  tho  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, for  tho  term  of  six  yean  from  tbo  4tb  day  of  March, 

im. 

ifr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  moved  to 
amend  the  resolution  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, hy  inserting  tho  word  “not” before  tbe 
word  “duly,”  and  also  before  the  word  “en- 
titled.” lie  said  : “ I conld  not  bring  my  mind 
to  the  conclusion  that  tbo  Senator  from  Now 
Jersey  now  holding  the  seat  was  entitled  to  it, 
or  tlmt  he  wa.s  duly  elected.  I differed  from 
tho  majority  of  the  committee  upon  this  point. 
Mr.  Stockton  was  elected  in  a joint  convention 
of  the  two  Houses.  After  that  joint  convention 
had  assembled,  it  undertook  to  say,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  law  or  rule  prescribed  by  compe- 
tent nutliority  to  that  effect,  that  a leas  number 
of  tbe  convention  than  a miyority,  to  wit,  a 
plurality,  should  entitle  tbo  person  receiving 
such  j)lurality  to  an  election.  There  were  in 
that  convention  cighty-one  persons  present. 
Upon  casting  their  votes  for  Senator,  it  was 
found  tlmt  Mr.  Stockton  received  forty  votes, 
and  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  and  other  persons  forty-one ; 
80  that  Mr.  Stockton  did  not  have  a mtyority  of 
tho  convention ; and  the  question  now  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate,  and  the  one  upon  which  I 
think  the  whole  matter  most  tarn,  K whether 
that  joint  convention,  sitting  and  acting  as  it 
did  as  a joint  assembly,  hi^  the  power  and 
authority  to  say  that  a person  not  receiving  a 
inajoriiy  of  the  votes  was  entitle<l  to  a seat  in 
this  Senate. 

“ I maintain  this  as  ray  first  proposition : that 
under  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States,  tlio 
constitution  of  New  Jersey,  and  tlie  laws  of  Now 
Jersey,  where  the  constitution  and  the  laws 
prescribe  no  different  rules,  a majority  was  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  a valid  election.  In  the 
absence  of  a law  prescribed  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  Jersey,  or  some  authority,  if  there  was 
any  other  authority  competent  to  do  it,  I say  a 
inf^iorily  would  be  required  to  entitle  the  Sen- 
ator bolding  the  seat  to  remain  in  it,  because 
it  is  the  law  of  corporations  aggregate,  and  it  is 
tho  parliamentary  law  of  the  land,  that  when  a 
deliberate  body  or  a.ssemhly  like  that  under- 
takes to  act,  it  acts  by  a majority,  and  only  by 
a mi\jority,  unless  it  has  the  j>ower  to  prescribe 
for  itself  a different  rule,  or  some  other  author- 
ity having  such  power  has  done  it.  There  is  no 
pretence  that  tlie  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  or 
auy  other  authority  but  this  Joint  convention  so 
assembled  ever  undert^xik  to  say  that  a plural- 
ity should  elect ; hut  the  joint  convention  did. 
I do  not  underbike  to  deny  that  it  was  com- 
petent for  tho  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  or- 
ganized and  acting  in  its  proper  manner  and 
sphere,  to  say  that  a plurality  might  elect.  I 
do  not  deny  that  a plurality  of  a Legislature, 
when  the  imyority  so  detennine,  can  elect  a 
Senator.  I concede  that,  but  1 say  that  here 
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nobody  having  competent  authority  undertook 
to  proscribe  that  a plurality  should  elect.” 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  followed,  sa>in^, 
that  the  election  of  Senators  came  under  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution  : 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed 
of  two  Senators  f^roin  each  State,  chosen  by  the 
Lcfcislaturo  thereof,  for  six  jears  ; and  each  Senator 
shall  hare  one  rote. 

It  will  be  notice^l  he  said,  that  Senators  arc 
to  be  chosen  by  ” the  Legif>lature,”  not  by  the 
Ic^slators;  not  by  the  members  of  tlie  Lc^sla- 
tnre,  but  by“tlie  I>egUlatnre.”  In  his  view 
the  Legislature  in  the  election  of  a United 
States  Senator  was  merely  the  a^ent  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Unitcsl  States,  to  perform  a 
certain  act.  It  was  therefore  under  the  control 
of  no  other  i>ower.  No  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Now  Jersey  providing  the  mode  in 
which  a Senator  shall  be  elected  or  the  course 
that  shall  be  taken,  or  the  nilos  of  the  proceod- 
iiip.  or  any  tiling  of  that  kind  would  bind  in  any 
way  the  Legislature  which  is  to  j^erform  the 
act.  No  provision  of  law  of  a previous  IvCgis- 
lature  would  in  any  manner  bind  the  Legislature 
whicli  is  to  perform  that  act.  It  is  indejxjndent 
of  every  thing  except  tlie  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  constitution  of  a State  can- 
not bind  it.  Tlio  State  constitution  prescribes 
who  shall  compose  the  Legislature ; but  that 
binly,  or  those  bodies  thus  composing  the  Le- 
gislature of  the  State,  being  the  agent  appointed 
by  the  Constitution  of  theUnite<l  States  to  per- 
form an  not,  is  not  under  the  slightest  obligation 
to  regard  any  of  the  provisions  in  tlie  State 
constitution  on  tlie  subject,  bocanse  tlie  State 
constitution  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  any 
previous  provisions  of  State  law  in  reference  to 
it.  Lot  while  it  is  thus  independent  and  may 
disregnnl  those  provisions,  being  the  mere  agent 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitcsl  States,  still 
it  mast  necessarily  act  as  a Ixigislature  in  the 
performance  of  tliat  duty,  because,  the  power 
is  not  committed  to  tlie  T.ogislature  individually 
or  collectively,  but  committed  to  “ the  Legisla- 
ture” of  the  State;  and  tlicrefore,  being  com- 
mitted to  tlio  Legislature  of  the  State,  the 
Legislature,  in  carrying  out  this  provi.slon  of 
the  Constitution,  must  act  n»  a Lt^islature;  that 
is,  there  must  ho  a legislative  act. 

Tlie  Legislature  to  elect,  is  tlie  one  in  exist- 
ence wlien  the  vacancy  occurs,  and  if  it  fails, 
the  election  goes  over  to  the  next 

Mr.  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  followesl,  say- 
ing, that  it  belonged  to  the  State  constitution 
to  define  of  what  the  Legislature  should  consist 
This  question  was  rai.*icd  in  New  Jersey,  before 
the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  that  State 
in  1 and  the  constitution  w’as  made  to  declare 
the  joint  meeting  also  to  bo  the  Ia>gislaturo. 
An  act  done  by  a plurality  vote,  authorized  by 
n mjyority,  was  done  by  virtue  of  the  majority 
vote.  No  one  doubted  at  the  time,  that  his 
election  was  legaL  The  mernlwrs  were  bound 
to  that  result  by  every  rule  both  of  law  and 
honor.  The  custom  of  the  joint  meeting,  pro- 


Bcribing  its  own  rules,  has  long  existed  in  New 
Jersey# 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  in  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Fessenden),  urged  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  did  not 
pretoml  to  sny  how  the  Legislature  of  a State 
should  bo  organized,  but  left  that  matter  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  and  gave  to 
no  department  of  the  Federal  Government  the 
slightest  jurisdiction  over  that  matter.  By  the 
constitution  of  New  Jersey,  the  collective  holy 
in  joint  meeting  had  the  power  to  do 
tliey  severally  do  in  their  seiiarato  boclics  by  a 
concurrent  vote.  After  a lengthy  debate,  the 
qiiestion  was  taken,  and  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Clark  Injected — yeas  ID,  nays  21. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  rcsolation 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  with  the 
following  result : 

Ykas — Messrs.  Authonv,  Backalow  Cowan,  DstU, 
Foster,  Gulhrio,  Harris,  Uenderson,  Hendricks,  Jobo* 
son,  Lane  of  Kansas,  McDougall,  Morgan,  Nesmith, 
Norton,  Poland,  Kiddle,  Saulsbury,  Stewart,  Tram* 
bull,  and  Willey — 21. 

Nays — ^lessrs.  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark,  Conn^**, 
Cragin,  Creawell,  Fessenden,  Grimes,  Ilowc,  Kirk- 
wood, Lane  of  Indiana,  Nye,  Pomerov,  Ramwr, 
Shermon,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Wade,  tt’ilson,  sad 
Yates — 20. 

Mr.  ilorrill  (to  the  Secretary) : “ Call  ray 
name.” 

The  SocrctAry : “ Mr.  Morrill.” 

^Ir.  Morrill:  “ I vote  nay.” 

Mr.  Stockton  ; Mr.  President^  I liave  a col- 
league, and  my  colleague  has  telegraphed  me 
that  ho  has  paired  off  with  the  Senator  froin 
Maine  (Mr.  Morrill).  I telegraphed  to  him 
yesterday  morning  that  tho  Senator  from  Maine 
did  not  wish  any  longer  to  bo  bound  by  his  ar- 
rangement for  i>airing  off.  I receivetl  an  an- 
swer tins  inoruing  by  telegraph  from  my  col- 
league, »t;Uing  that  he  could  not  regard  the 
arrangement  as  at  an  end.  I think  it  my  doty 
on  Mr.  Wright’s  account  to  state  this  fact  to 
tho  Senate,  because  when  he  wa.s  last  in  this 
chamber  ho  told  me  as  he  left  the  hall  tliat  he 
wouM  not  go  home  if  it  wero  not  for  tho  fact 
that  he  had  paired  off  witli  the  Si’nator  from 
Maine.  Mr.  President,  I ask  that  my  name  be 
called.” 

The  President  pro  Um}>ore:  “ Tlie  Secretary 
will  call  tlio  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.” 

The  Secretary  calltMl  Mr.  Stockton’s  name, 
and  he  voted  in  tlie  affirmative. 

Mr.  Morrill:  “Perhaps  tho  statement  of  the 
lionorable  Senator  requires  that  I should  say 
that  the  fact  is  snbstanti.ally  as  he  states.  The 
fact  changes  no  njsult,  however.  Some  seven 
Weeks  ago,  pcrliaps  when  this  question  was 
expected  to  be  called  up,  ilr.  Wright  Ixing 
liero  in  his  seat,  I agreed  to  pair  off  with  him. 
This  week,  wlien  the  question  was  expected  to 
come  up,  I felt  embarrassed  by  tho  arT.mge- 
meot,  and  I advised  Mr.  Stockton  on  Wednes- 
day evening  of  that  embarraasinent  and  desired 
him  to  notify  his  colleague.  This  is  Friday. 
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A efficient  time,  a reasonable  time  having 
elapsed,  I think,  vritbln  which  the  Stator’s 
eoJleagae  might  have  returned,  and  after  the 
great  lapse  of  lime  since  the  ori^iml  arrange- 
ment was  made,  and  in  view  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  Senate,  I felt  constrained 
upon  the  whole  to  vote  upon  the  question.” 

Mr.  Nve : “ It  is  proper  for  me,  being  o now 
raeruher  hero,  to  inquire  whether  upon  a ques- 
tion of  this  kind  the  person  claiming  the  seat 
is  entitled  to  a vote  according  to  the  rules  of 
this  body.” 

The  President  pro  temjx^re:  “There  is  no 
mle  of  the  Senate  upon  the  question,  and  the 
Chair  has  not  the  prerogative  of  settling  any 
question  of  the  kind  except  to  hold  that  the 
name  of  every  Senator  on  the  list  may  be  called, 
and  it  is  the  privilege  of  every  person  whoso 
name  is  on  the  list  to  have  his  vote  recorded.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22,  nays  21 ; 
§0  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  next  day  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachu- 
setts, moved  to  amend  the  journal  of  the  Senate 
by  striking  out  the  vote  of  Mr.  Stockton  on  the 
question  of  liis  seat. 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  said : “ I rise  to 
mother  question  of  order.  The  journal  is  cor- 
rect, the  vote  having  been  taken,  and  cannot  bo 
amended,  I apprehend,  by  a resolution  contrary 
to  the  fact.  The  vote  was  given  by  Mr.  Stock- 
ton.  The  jonmal  is  correct.  No  one  denies 
that  the  journal  states  the  truth,  and  therefore 
to  undertake  to  correct  it  now  in  this  way 
would  bo  to  make  it  speak  that  which  is  false. 
The  vote  of  Mr.  Stockton  was  given.  My  point 
of  order  is  that  this  motion  cannot  be  enter- 
tained in  the  Senate,  being  ont  of  order.” 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  replied : 
*‘Tliero  are  two  ways,  I believe,  if  there  are 
not  three,  but  there  are  certainly  two  ways  of 
meeting  the  question  which  is  presented  to  us 
by  the  vote  of  Mr.  Stockton.  One  is  by  a mo- 
tioa  to  disallow  tho  vote;  the  other  by  a mo- 
tion such  as  I have  now  made  to  amend  the 
journal.  Perhaps  a third  way,  though  not  so 
sitwfactory  to  my  mind,  would  be  by  a motion  to 
reconsider;  but  I am  not  in  a condition  to  make 
this  motion,  as  I did  not  vote  with  tlie  apparent 
majority.  I call  your  attention,  however,  at  the 
outset,  to  two  ways : one  by  disallowing  the 
vote,  and  the  other  by  omeuding  tho  journal ; 
but  behind  both  those  ways,  or  all  three  ways, 
irises  tho  simple  qne.stion,  had  Mr.  Stockton  a 
right  to  vote  ? To  this  I understand  it  is  replied 
that  his  name  was  on  the  roll  of  the  Senate,  and 
accordingly  was  called  at  the  desk  by  oiir  Secre- 
tary. To  which  I reply,  and  to  my  mind  the  reply 
cannot  bo  an.swcrcd,  tho  rule  of  tho  Senate  is  to 
bo  cou'itnicd  always  in  subordination  to  tho 
principles  of  natural  law  and  parliamentary  law, 
and  tnereforo  you  are  brought  again  to  tho 
qu^on  witli  which  I began,  had  Mr.  Stockton 
a right  to  vote?  ” 

He  then  proceede<l  to  prove  that  by  the 
principles  of  natural  law  and  j)arliamentary 
law  no  man  could  be  a judge  in  his  own  cose. 


lie  said : “ If  tho  interest  of  a Senator  appeared 
only  by  evidence  aliujid^^  by  evidence  outside^ 
as,  for  instance,  tliat  ho  had  some  private  inter- 
est in  the  results  of  a pending  measure  by  which 
he  was  necessarily  disqualified,  his  vote  could 
be  disallowed  only  on  motion ; but  if  tho  inca- 
pacity of  the  Senator  to  vote  on  a particular 
occasion  appears  on  the  journal  itself,  I sub- 
mit that  the  journal  must  bo  amcnde<l  by  strik- 
ing out  his  vote.  Tho  case  is  patent.” 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  replied : “ What 
have  those  of  ns  who  voted  in  accordance  with 
the  vote  cast  by  tho  honorable  member  from 
New  Jersey  done?  We  have  sat  still,  heard 
Ids  vote  recorded,  heard  tho  result  annoanced, 
and  not  an  objection  was  made  by  any  member 
of  tho  Senate,  except  by  tiie  honorable  member 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Nyc)  and  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Ma^ebnsetts  himself,  who,  in  a mo- 
ment of  excitement,  told  us  it  was  against  the 
law  of  nature,  not  of  nations,  as  he  is  repre- 
sented. Against  tho  law  of  nature  to  do  what? 
Tliat  a man  should  sit  in  judgment  in  his  own 
case.  Is  it  his  own  case  within  the  meaning  of 
tho  principle  upon  which  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Massachusetts  relies  ? It  is  the  case 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  not  of  Mr. 
Stockton,  llo  stands  here  claiming  to  represent 
her.  lie  in  the  past  has  voted  in  that  capa- 
city, and  in  casting  his  vote  the  other  day  he 
represented,  not  himself  individually,  but  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  Whether  he  properly 
represents  Now  Jer.’«ey  may  be  a question ; but 
in  tho  vote  lie  cast,  ho  cast  it  claiming  to  be 
tho  representative  of  New  Jersey,  and  his  name 
stands  on  your  files  as  the  representative  of  Now 
Jersey.  How  are  you  to  get  it  off?  Everyreso- 
lution  that  has  been  before  the  body,  wliether 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  or 
otherwise ; every  bill  w’hich  has  been  submitted 
to  the  body  and  upon  which  tjie  body  voted,  no 
matter  what  the  nature  of  tho  bill  was,  ho  has 
been  permitted  to  vote  upon,  Ins  vote  has  been 
recorcWl.  AVhen  lias  he  ceased  to  bo  a member 
of  the  body  ? Never.” 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said  : “ I believe, 
ns  I said  before,  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  entitled  to  his  seat,  but  1 do  not  be- 
lieve that  ho  is  entitled  to  hold  h’ls  scat  by  his 
own  vote.  Ho  would  have  held  his  seat  with- 
out his  own  vote.  Tho  vote  upon  the  resolution 
was  a tie  without  the  vote  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey;  and  that  would  have  left  him  in 
his  scat,  he  already  having  been  sworn  in  as  a 
member.  It  is  not  jiecessary  that  tlic  resolu- 
tion should  have  passed.  He  is  here  as  a Sen- 
ator, and  it  w'ould  require  an  affirmative  vote 
to  deprive  him  of  his  seat  as  a Senator.” 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  said  : “ Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I am  autborize<l  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  not  a hona  fide  examination  of  tho 
right  of  tho  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  a seat 
hero  according  to  his  vote  and  tho  law  and  tho 
Constitution.  It  is  not  intended  to  examine 
into  and  ascertain,  upon  tho  principles  of  law 
and  the  facts  of  tho  case,  w’hether  he  is  entitled 
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to  his  seat  or  not.  That  is  not  tho  object.  The 
object  is  to  gain  party  power,  to  acquire  a power 
in  tiio  body  sulhcient  to  achieve  a two-thirds 
vote  of  tho  Senate  for  tho  party  objects  of  tlio 
party  that  is  now  in  tho  a.scendcniy  in  the  two 
lloiises  of  Congress ; and  no  man  is  so  blind  as 
to  wink  his  eyes  against  the  trutli  of  tliat  j)rop- 
ofiition.  If  tins  issne  lind  been  made  Ixdbro 
a tribunal  irrespective  of  party  considerations 
and  the  necessity,  real  or  supposed,  of  a j>arty 
nijyority  of  two-thirds,  wo  should  never  have 
heard,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  right  of  Mr. 
Stockton  being  serionsly  contested,  or  at  least 
such  contest  would  only  have  been  by  a very 
email  minority  of  the  body. 

“ Mr.  President,  will  not  tho  same  party  ex- 
cuses and  the  same  need  for  party  a.sccndency 
and  for  party  strength  in  this  and  in  the  other 
House  come  about  in  tbe  future?  In  future 
Senates,  when  tho  House  may  be  dinded,  as  it 
may  well  be  divided,  equally  in  the  case  that  I 
put,  what  will  bo  tlie  effect  of  tliis  precedent 
and  of  party  impulses  generally?  It  will  bo 
for  one  of  the  parties  to  contest  tho  seat  of 
a member  of  tho  other  party  in  tho  House, 
without  any  regard  to  tho  merits  of  the 
case,  but  simply  to  grasp  at  and  reach  party 
power. 

“ Now,  Mr.  I*resi<lent,  if  Mr.  Stockton  Is  to 
be  deprived  of  his  right  to  vote  on  the  present 
question,  it  must  bo  by  some  rule  or  by  some 
law.  Will  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts point  out  any  rule  or  any  law  tlmt  con- 
travenes, much  loEis  that  overrules  tho  positive 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  that  each  Senator 
slmll  be  entitled  to  one  vote  ? That  is  tho  law 
of  tho  Constitution  in  the  organization  of  tlie 
Senate.” 

In  the  progress  of  tho  debate,  Mr.  Stockton 
rose  to  withdraw  the  vote  given  by  him  on  the 
previous  day.  He  said  : “ Mr.  President,  I rise 
to  withdraw  my  vote,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Senate,  and  I am  exceedingly  anxious  tlmt 
I shall  make  my  position  in  doing  bo  perfectly 
clear.  At  the  moment  that  I vote<l  on  tlio  reso- 
lution of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  no  man  had 
questioned  iny  right  to  vote  in  this  body  w’hen 
my  name  was  called,  from  the  moment  I en- 
tered the  charnlwr,  upon  any  subject  whatever. 
I had  been,  on  the  contrary,  told  by  Republican 
as  well  AS  Democratic  Senators,  by  gentlemen 
of  different  polities,  that  in  their  opinion  I was 
entitled  to  vote.  None  of  tliem  with  whom  I 
spoke  on  the  subject  had  examined  tlint  matter 
particularly.  The  question  of  the  validity  of 
tliat  vote  never  cros^  my  mind.  I l>elicve  to- 
day, I believe  this  moment,  that  that  vote  was 
avafid  vote  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.” 

After  an  extended  debate,  Mr.  Sumner  with- 
drew his  motion  for  an  amendment  of  the  jour- 
nal, and  Mr.  Poland,  of  Vermont,  moved  a re- 
consideration of  the  vote  of  tho  previous  day 
on  the  resolution  reported  by  tho  committee, 
whicli  was  agreed  to.  Various  propositions 
were  now  made  to  meet  the  difficulty  before 


tJie  Senate,  among  which  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, offered  the  following : 

That  the  vote  of  Mr.  Stockton  be  not 
received  in  dctermmiDg  tbe  question  of  bU  seat  in 
tbe  Senate. 

A motion  to  refer  this  resolution  to  tho  Ja- 
didary  Committee  was  lost,  and  the  resolution 
was  then  agreed  to. 

The  question  on  the  original  report  of  the 
committee,  which  closed  with  the  resolution, 

Jle*ole«4,  That  Jubn  P.  Stockton  was  duly  elected, 
and  is  entitled  to  his  scat  as  a Senator  from'the  StiU 
of  Xcw  Jersey,  for  tho  term  of  six  years  from  tbe 
4th  day  of  March,  18G5, 

was  postponed  until  the  next  day.  When  it 
came  up  on  March  27th,  Mr.  Clark,  of  New 
Hampshire,  moved  to  amend  tho  resolution  by 
striking  out  all  in  it  after  the  word  “ Stockton,” 
and  inserting  “is  not  entitled  to  a seat  as  Sen- 
ator from  that  State  for  tho  term  of  six  years 
from  tho  4th  day  of  March,  1865.” 

Mr,  Stockton,  in  opposition  to  the  motion, 
addressed  tlio  .Senate  in  extcnde<l  remarks,  wui 
concluded  as  follows : “ Mr.  President,  from  the 
foregoing  examination,  I think  I have  proved 
the  following  propositions : 

“1.  Senators  of  tho  United  States  arc  to  be 
‘ chosen  * by  the  Le^slatures  of  the  several 
States. 

“ 2.  The  * manner  ’ of  the  choice  is  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  tho  Legislature  thereof. 

“ 3.  The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  by  fdat- 
ute,  indicated  the  ‘Senate  and  Assembly  in 
joint  meeting  assembled*  as  the  ‘manner*  in 
which  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Constitution  of  tho  United  States  should  be 
performed. 

“ 4.  Tho  constitution  of  New  Jersey  re«^' 
nizes  ‘ tho  Senate  and  Assembly  in  joint  melt- 
ing assembled  ’ as  tho  Legislature  of  tbe  State. 

“5.  ‘The  Senate  and  Assembly  in  joint 
meeting  assembled  ’ have  full  power  to  deter- 
mine the  ‘the  manner*  of  the  election  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  by  the  authority  derivetl 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  the 
constitution  of  the  State ; by  virtue  of  tho 
statute  law  of  tho  State ; by  parliamentary 
usage,  and  by  universal  custom. 

‘‘  6.  That  if  the  joint  meeting  had  not  tlio 
power  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  choice,  yet 
the  ‘manner’  being  determined  by  the  statute 
of  tho  State,  ‘ tlie  Senate  and  Assembly  in  joint 
meeting  assembled  ’ were  authorize<l  to  indi- 
cate their  choice  by  such  rules  as  they  might 
adopt. 

“ 7.  Tho  election  of  Mr.  Stockton  under  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  joint  meeting  of  1865  was 
not  a idurality  election,  but  W'as  the  choice  of 
tho  majority,  expressed  by  the  method  indi- 
cated by  them,  so  declaretl  in  the  resolution 
revious  to  tho  election,  and  subsequent  to  it 
y the  silence  and  acquiescence  of  all  the  mem- 
bers. 

“ 8.  That  the  whole  body  confirmed  the  legal 
election  of  Mr.  Stockton,  and  authorized  the 
Governor,  under  the  statute,  to  commisi^oa 
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him  as  United  States  Senator  for  six  years 
frora  the  4tli  of  Marcli,  1865,  and  thereby  the 
matter  is  concludetl.” 

The  araemlment  was  then  adopted,  and  the 
resolution  as  amended  was  agreed  to  by  tlio 
following  vote : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark,  Connesa, 
Ciwn,  Crcswell,  FesiMjndcu,  Grimes,  Howard,  Howe, 
KirKwood.  Lone  of  Indiana,  Kye,  Pomeroy,  Rum- 
ter.  Kiddle,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Wade, 
T^illiams,  Wilsou,  and  Yates — 23. 

Nats— Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalcw,  Cowan,  Davis, 
Doolittle,  Guthrie,  Harris,  Henderson,  Hendricks, 
Johnson,  Lane  of  Kansas,  McDougall,  Morgan,  Nes* 
nith,  Norton,  Polaqd,  Saulsbury,  Trumbull,  Van 
Wiaklc,  and  Willey — tW. 

Aastxr — Messrs.  Dixon,  Foot,  Foster,  Morrill, 
Stewart,  Stockton,  and  Wright — 7. 

Oa  March  29th  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Ma«gachu* 
»lts  said : “ 1 move  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  directed  to  communicate  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  a copy  of  the  resolution 
in  reference  to  the  seat  of  Mr.  Stockton.” 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Id  the  Senate,  on  July  11th,  Mr.  Clark,  of 
New  Hampshire,  moved  to  consider  a bill  to 
regulate  the  time  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  Senators  in  Congress.  Mr.  Clark  thus 
explained  the  bill : The  object  of  this  bill  is 

to  wore  nnifonnity  in  the  manner  of  electing 
Senators  of  tho  United  States,  that  wo  may 
avoid  the  (piestious  and  differences  tliat  have 
sometimes  existed.  The  bill  provides  that  tho 
Legidaturc  chosen  next  }>recediug  the  exiJira- 
tion  of  a senatorial  terra,  shall,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  its  session,  each  House  by  itself, 
vote  for  some  person  to  represent  the  State  in 
the  Senate  by  rtra  toc6  vote,  and  shall  enter 
upon  the  rcconU  the  name  of  the  person  who 
shall  have  a nl^jority  in  each  House,  On  tbo 
next  day  of  the  session  the  two  lIoiLses  are  to 
assemble  in  joint  convention,  and  if  it  bo  found 
that  the  same  person  has  been  chosen  by  the 
two  Houses  he  is  then  the  Senator;  but  if  tho 
two  Houses  have  not  selected  the  same  person 
by  the  vote  of  each  House,  then  the  two  Ht)uses, 
in  joint  convention,  arc  to  j»rocccd  to  ballot  for 
a Senator,  and  to  continue  so  to  do  until  they 
have  chosen.  It  provides  first  for  an  attempt 
to  elect  by  a concurrent  vote  of  the  two 
Huuses;  and  if  the  two  Houses  fail  to  do  it, 
then  they  meet  the  next  day  in  joint  conven- 
tion. and  by  joint  ballot  elect.  I think  tliis 
statement  embraces  tlie  provisions  of  tho  bill. 
Its  object  is  to  seenre  uniformity  in  tbo  election 
of  i?eiutori  in  all  the  States.  It  has  been  re- 
ported frora  tlio  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.” 

A debate  ensued  on  tho  necessity  of  tho 
measure,  when,  after  sorao  verbal  amendments, 
it  passed  the  Senate  by  the  following  vote : 

Me«sr#.  Anthony,  Clark,  Conness,  Cre^n, 
Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Foster  Grimes,  Harris,  IIow- 
ard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Morgan,  Mor- 
rill, Sfsmith,  Nve,  Poland,  Poinerov,  Stewart,  Sum- 
ncTj  TruniboH,  Wade,  Willey,  and  Williams — 25. 

Nats— Measra.  Cowan,  Davis,  Doolittle,  Guthrie, 


Henderson,  Norton,  Riddle,  Sanlsbnry,  Sherman, 
Sprague,  and  Van  Winkle — 11. 

Absekt — Messrs.  Brown,  Bnckalcw,  Chandler, 
Crcswell,  Dixon,  Hendricks,  Kirkwood,  I^ine  of 
Kansas,  McDougall,  Ramsey,  Wilson,  Wright,  and 
Yates — 13. 

It  was  taken  up  in  the  IIou.^o  on  July  24th, 
and  passed  without  amendment — yeas  78,  nays 
not  oountod. 


In  the  Senate,  on  March  12th,  a bill  for  the 
o^lmission  of  Colorado  as  a State  in  the  Union, 
was  coiisidered.  A protest  was  presented 
against  the  admission;  and  a reply  to  the  j)ro- 
test,  by  tho  representatives  of  tlio  State.  TTio 
following  extract  from  the  latter  will  explain 
both  documents : 

Your  memorialists  having  been  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Colorado  in  Congress,  ond  having 
boon  requested  by  their  State  I.egislaturc-elect  to 
present  their  application  for  tho  admission  of  tho 
State  into  the  Union,  respectfully  represent : 

That  the  people  of  Colorado  desire  said  admission 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tho  enabling 
act  of  Congress,  apnroveu  March  21, 1864,  as  is  pro- 
vided in  Senate  bill  No.  74,  now  pending. 

That  the  protest  presented  to  your  honorable  body 
against  such  admission,  purporting  to  bo  from  cof- 
ored  citixens  of  Colorado,  is  without  signatures,  the 
names  being  printed  thereon.  And  your  memorial- 
ists have  satisfactory  assurances  that  many  of  said 
names  were  thus  used  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  the  parties,  ond  that  they  have  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction tbereivitb.  And  further,  that  the  leading 
man  among  them  regrets  his  inconsiderate  action, 
and  has  since  expressed  in  writing  a desire  for  the 
admission  of  the  >lale  notwithstanding  his  ]>rotest. 

Your  memorialists  would  further  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  (bat  this  petition  makes  several  mis- 
reprcscntatiuiis  in  its  stutoiucnts.  It  represents  that 
the  framing  and  adoption  of  tho  Constitution  were 
'^accomplished  bv  the  utmost  recklessness  and  dis- 
regard of  law,  and  in  many  cases  by  actual  fraud." 

Tho  truth  is,  the  convention  that  framed  tho  con- 
stitution was  composed  of  a large  body  of  tho  best 
men  in  the  Territory.  Its  deliberations  wero  con- 
ducted in  good  order,  with  care*  and  marked  abil- 
ity. This  18  shown  by  its  journal  of  proceedings 
and  the  admirable  constitution  it  odoptea,  which  bus 
challenged  universal  approbaiiun,  excepting  the 
franchise  clause,  on  account  of  its  retaining  the  word 
"white"  in  its  qualitlcalimis.  The  elections  were 
held  and  conducted  in  compHanco  tvith  the  laws 
regulating  elections  in  the  Territory  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  eoDventiun.  Instead  of  having  been  carried 
by  fraud,  tho  vote  on  the  constitution  was  universally 
received  as  a fair  verdict,  ond  all  parties  yielded  a 
ready  assent  to  it.  They  all  acted  in  good  faith  in 
the  subsequent  proceedings  under  the  constitution. 
After  the  vote  on  its  adoi>tion  was  known,  the  elec- 
tions for  member  of  (’ongress,  State  officers,  and 
members  of  the  Legislature,  were  participated  in  by 
all  parties,  in  all  pai^s  of  the  Territory,  in  good  faith, 
proving  a hearty  assent  to  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution. And  tho  Legislature-elect  met  to  choose 
United  Stotes  Senators,  as  provided  for  by  ordi- 
nance, every  motnber  being  present  and  partici- 
pating in  its  proceedings. 

Ana  further,  it  is  not  true,  as  the  language  of  the 
protest  im])lics,  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  con- 
stitution excluding  colored  children  from  public 
schools.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  its  provisions  re- 
stricting the  colored  man  from  tbo  full  enjoyment  of 
all  tho  immunities,  rights,  and  privileges  of  white 
men,  excepting  tho  privileges  or  the  riective  fran- 
chise^ ana  fur  this,  and  all  of  its  provisions,  the 
coDStitutiuD  provides  a ready  mode  oi  amendment. 
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Kr  Sumnor,  of  Mnssacliusott-*.  in  opposition 
to  tho  bill,  said : “ It  sooins  to  ino  that  there 
are  three  distinct  objections  at  tins  moment  to 
the  admission  of  Colorado  os  a State,  and  I will 
speak  of  them  in  their  order : the  irregu- 

larity of  tho  proceedings  wliicli  have  ended  in 
the  seeming  adoption  of  tho  constitution  pre- 
sented to  us ; second,  the  small  number  of  j»oo- 
pie  constituting  tho  population  of  that  Terri- 
tory, not  being  satlioient,  as  I sulanit,  to  justify 
us  in  investing  it  with  all  tho  great  prerogatives 
of  a State ; and  in  tho  third  place,  it  docs  not 
conic  before  us  now  according  to  tho  requiro- 
mcDts  of  the  cuabliug  act,  witli  a constitution 
republican  in  form  and  consistent  with  the 
Declaration  of  Imlejiendenco.” 

Relative  to  the  third  objection,  he  further 
said  : “ The  re<iuirement  of  tins  very  enabling 
act  under  which  they  have  pretende<l  to  pro- 
ceed, but  which,  as  I have  shown,  was  already 
exhausted  before  they  entered  upon  these  pro- 
ooediugs,  is  os  folluw's : 

Tliat  the  constitution,  wlicn  formed,  shall  be  re- 
publicat),  luid  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  principles  of  tho  Declara- 
tion of  ludepcndcDcc. 

“Now,  what  U the  constitution?  Article 
three,  entitled  ‘ Suffrage  aud  Elections,*  begins 
as  follows : 

Sic.  1. — Every  white  male  citizen  of  tho  age  of 
twcnly-onc  years  and  upward,  who  is  by  birth,  or 
has  become  bv  naturalization  or  by  treaty,  or  shall 
have  declared  his  intention  to  become  a citizen  of  tho 
United  States  according  to  tho  laws  thereof,  and 
who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  of  Colorado  for 
six  munthn  preceding  any  election,  *and  shall  have 
been  a resident  for  ten  days  of  the  precinct  or  elec- 
tion district  where  he  offers  to  rote,  shall  be  deemed 
a qtmlilied  elector  and  entitled  to  vote  at  the  same. 

“ There  yon  have  the  requirement,  ‘ every 
white  male  citizen ; * in  other  words  nobody 
who  is  not  ‘white*  under  this  constitution  is 
recognized  as  entitled  to  tho  eleetive  franchise. 
Now,  sir,  I insist,  aud  on  that  head  I chnllcngo 
a reply  from  any  Senator  on  this  floor,  that 
each  a constitution  does  not  comply  with  tho 
rcquircmeiif,  that  it  is  not  republican,  and  tlmt 
it  is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  tho  Decla- 
ration of  lnde[)endenco. 

“ Again,  sir,  I submit  that  at  this  moment, 
when  the  whole  country  is  agitated  by  the  great 
question,  what  shall  i>o  done  for  tho  protection 
of  the  colored  race,  to  what  extent  we  shall  ex- 
ercise tlic  liigh  i»o\vcrs  of  Congress  in  order  to 
carry  that  protection  into  the  rebel  States,  it 
will  Imrilly  Ikj  decent  for  us  in  reviewing  tho 
constitution  of  a now  State  not  to  apply  to  it 
the  highest  possible  test.  It  will  not  do  for  us 
now  to  recognize  this  constitution  of  Colorado 
as  republican  in  form.  We  owe  it  to  oiiwolvo.s 
to  set  an  example  and  to  require  tliat  in  a .‘^tatc 
now  organized  under  onr  influence  a gootl  ex- 
ample shall  urevail.  How  many  of  us  heard 
witJi  regret  the  result  last  autunju  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  again  in  Wisconsin,  by  which  suffrage 
to  the  colored  race  was  denied  I Wo  felt  that 
by  those  two  votes  liberty  had  suffered,  that  an 


enfranchised  race  was  placed  in  jeopardy,  that 
its  rights  were  dishonored  by  those  who  ought 
to  have  upheld  them ; and  now,  sir,  you  have 
cast  upon  yon  in  this  chamber  that  same  iden- 
tical responsibility.’* 

Mr.  Sumner  then  offered  the  following  amvnd- 
meut: 

Insert  at  the  end  of  the  second  section  the  follow- 
ing proviso : 

JVovidftl,  That  this  .act  shall  not  take  effect  except 
upon  the  fundamental  condition  that  within  the  State 
there  shall  be  no  denial  of  the  elective  franebue  or 
of  any  other  rights,  on  account  of  color  or  race,  bat 
all  persona  shall  be  equal  before  the  haw ; and  the 
people  of  tho  Territory  shall  by  a majority  of  the 
voters,  at  public  meetings'  to  be  convened  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  tnc  Territory,  declare  their  aKsetit  to  this 
fundamental  condition,  and  tbc  Governor  shall  tnuu- 
mit  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  an  autbeo- 
tic  statemeut  of  such  assent,  whenever  the  same 
ahall  be  given,  upon  receipt  whereof  he  shall  by 
proclaraotion  announce  the  fact,  whereupon  withoot 
any  other  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Congress  this 
act  shall  take  effect. 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  in  reply,  said: 
“ Tho  constrnetion  of  the  ('onstitution  from  the 
earliest  timo  down  has  left  that  matter  to  the 
States,  Wliether  they  allow  nqrroes  to  vote  or 
not,  Is  a matter  for  themselves,  and  their  action 
cither  way  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  Confuta- 
tion of  tho  United  States,  Wo  have  no  right 
to  innko  a constitution  for  n State.  If  their 
constitution  has  in  it  auy  thing  in  conflict  with 
tho  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we  can 
say  to  them,  ‘you  must  agree  not  tocuforce  it;’ 
but  wo  arc  not  here  to  make  a constitution  for 
the  State  of  Colorado.  We  arc  here  with  p^)wer 
to  restrain  her  from  violating  the  Consiitutiou 
of  tho  United  States,  and  that  U all.  If  you 
can  make  this  i>art  of  the  constitution  of  Col- 
ora<lo,  yon  can  make  an  entire  constitution  for 
her.  If  you  can  Siiy  she  shall  come  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  States. 

{irovided  she  Khali  not  have  tho  power  to  rega- 
ate  the  question  of  suffrage  as  tho  other  States 
have,  you  can  say  she  sljall  come  in  on  an  equal 
footing,  provided  sho  would  pass  some  other 
favorite  law  of  yours,  and  you  could  carry  it 
through  anrl  make  her  come  in  witli  a constitu- 
tion iiiwlo  for  her  by  you.  I think  this  would 
be  a very  dang<*rons  precedent  for  the  Congress 
of  the  Unitcnl  States  to  set.  It  would  be  mak- 
ing constitutions  for  the  States  by  the  Congress 
of  tbc  United  States.** 

Mr.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  said : “ In  refcTence 
to  their  w.ont  of  population,  all  I can  say  is, 
that  they  proximate  toward  and  are  in  (he 
neighborhood,  at  any  rate,  of  that  number  of 
population  that  we  Iwve  always  required.  No 
specific  numher  has  ever  been  required.  These 
people  are  now  regularly  organize*!.  All  par- 
ties in  the  Territory'  acquiesce  in  the  State  gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  p.nrty  there,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  hostile  to  it.  I know  I have  jiirt  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Judge  Wilcox,  a distin- 
guished citizen  who  went  there  from  ray  own 
State,  in  which  he  says  (here  is  not  a public 
man  there,  unless  ho  holds  an  office  under  the 
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territorial  povcrnmont»  oppoaed  to  it.  I pro- 
snmeno  question  will  bo  rmsod  hero  as  to  the 
loralty  of  the  jK?ople  of  Colorado,  bocmiso  thev 
volonteered  larprely,  they  helped  U3  throwj'h  tho 
war,  and  they  have  sent  hero  two  of  tho  ino^t 
loyaJ.  consistetit,  and  earnest  Keptibiicans  (if 
that  is  any  test  of  loyalty)  that  they  have  in  tiio 
Territory,” 

Mr.  SanUbnry,  of  Delaware,  said : “I  shall 
occapy  tho  attention  of  the  Senate  but  a mo- 
ment. 1 wish  simply  to  say  that  if  I could 
rote  for  tho  admission  of  Colorado  under  the 
dream^tanees,  1 should  do  so  with  great  pleas- 
ore;  because  I find  one  fact  connected  with 
the  history  and  character  of  that  people  that 
commends  itself  to  my  most  favorable  consid- 
eration. I find  that  there  are  at  least  eight  or 
nine  sensible  men  in  that  Territory  to  one  of  a 
contrary  character ; bcoauso  when  the  proposi- 
tion to  allow  negro  snlfrago  was  submitted  to 
thepe<^)le  of  that  Territory,  there  were  4,192, 
according  to  tho  statement  laid  on  our  tables, 
oppo^  to  it,  and  only  476  lunatics  in  the  whole 
Territory  in  favor  of  it.  That  is  a fact  that 
oomraends  itself  to  my  most  favontblo  consid- 
eration; and  had  Colorado,  in  my  judgment,  a 
sntRcicnt  number  of  inhabitants  to  bo  entitled 
to  admission  into  tlio  Union,  I would  most 
cheerfully  vote  for  her  admission,  because  I 
think  she  has  prescnte<t  in  this  vote  tho  evidence 
of  the  good  sense  of  her  people.” 

Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  in  opposition,  said  : “ It 
appears  that  a census  was  taken  in  1861, 
when  tljere  was  a total  population  in  Colorado 
of  25.329.  Of  these,  tho  adult  males  were  18,- 
2S3:  minors,  2,C22  ; and  females,  4,484.  In  all 
the  Tt*rritoric9  there  is  a large  preponderance 
of  adult  males,  and  especially  is  that  go  of  Col- 
or^o ; and  although  I am  told  by  my  fellow- 
citizens  of  Iowa  who  arc  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  Montana,  soino  of  thorn  almost  monthly,  that 
there  has  been  a considerablo  increase  of  fe- 
males in  that  Territory,  yet  there  is  u very  largo 
prcponderanco  of  adult  males  tbero  yet.  In 
1861,  when  that  enumeration  was  made,  there 
was  a vote  takon,  and  tho  correct  aggregate 
vote  was  10,580.  Out  of  a population  of  25,- 
329  there  were  10,850  voters.  In  1802  there 
was  another  election.  What  was  the  minibor 
of  voters  then?  Eight  thousand  two  himdrod 
and  twenty-fonr. 

**In  1864,  the  vote  of  Colorado  was  6,769. 
On  tho  adoption  of  tho  constitution  on  tho  12fh 
of  September,  1864,  tho  total  vote  was  6,192. 
They  had  at  that  time  a very  e.xciting  election. 
I was  in  correspondence  with  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  interestctl  in  that  election. 
Every  efibrt  was  made  to  bring  out  every  pos- 
sible Toterthat  could  bo  found  within  tlic  limits 
of  the  Territory,  and  I suppose  they  were  all 
brought  out;  and  tho  total  vote  polle<l  was 
6.192.  Now,  just  examine  and  see,  if  you 
please,  what  relation  6,192  voters  bear  to  tho 
total  population  of  the  State  if  the  same  ratio 
rtill  exists  between  males  and  females  ns  existed 
in  1861.  Why,  sir,  you  have  got  a population 


of  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand,  not  more. 

‘‘Then,  again,  on  the  6th  of  Sopteraber,  1865, 
there  was  afiother  exciting  election  on  the  qnea* 
(ion  of  the  adoption  of  a 8tate  constitution, 
and  what  was  the  result  then  ? Tlie  total  vote 
was  6,895,  less  than  in  1864,  and  the  mtyority 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  tho  State  constitu- 
tion was  only  165.  Now^  it  is  seriously  pro- 
posed here  that  we  shall  admit  a State  into  this 
Union  which,  in  an  exciting  election  over  the 
question  whether  she  sh.ill  come  in  at  all  or 
not,  when  all  tho  office-seekers  wlio  ex[H‘ct  to 
be  Senators  and  Representatives  and  Judges  and 
Govem(»rs  are  arrayed  on  one  side  and  are  using 
all  their  influence  to  bring  men  to  tho  polls, 
and  when  the  lax-pnyera,  who  were  conscious 
that  they  are  to  bo  oppressed  with  the  hardens 
of  taxation  if  they  come  into  the  Union,  nr© 
arrayed  on  tho  other  side,  can  only  poll  5,806 
votes,  and  that  a mining  State  where  there  is  a 
vast  preponderanco  of  «mlw3  over  females  I 1 
confess  that  it  strikes  me  as  the  sublimity  of 
impudence  for  tho  State  to  como  here  and  ask 
to  bo  admitted  into  tho  Union  and  bo  entitled 
to  the  same  jx)wer  and  influence  in  this  body 
as  the  State  of  Ohio  or  Kew’  York  or  Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

Mr.  I^me,  of  Kansas,  said:  “Would  the  Sen- 
ator liave  voted  for  the  admission  of  Kansas 
with  4,600  voters,  with  thcknowUnlge  that  that 
constitJition  not  only  confino<l  sufi'rago  to  tho 
whites,  but  aetnally  exclndeil  blacks  from  the 
State  ? The  same  day  that  tho  people  of  Kan- 
sas voted  for  tho  coijstitution  confining  safiVago 
to  the  whites,  they  voted,  by  a vote  of  4,000  to 
400,  to  exclude  blacks  from  the  State ; and  tho 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  every  Repub- 
lican in  both  branches  of  Congress,  indorsed 
that  constitution,  and  tho  Republican  party 
througlimit  tho  Union  iiuh»rsed  it.” 

Mr.  “Wmle,  of  Ohio,  in  explanation,  said : 
“I  ought  to  Ray,  in  justice  to  tho  committee 
that  passed  this  enabling  act  two  years  ago, 
that  the  proof  before  us  then  convinced  us  that 
some  very  rich  mines  had  lately  been  discov- 
ered in  Colormlo;  that  there  was  great  excite- 
ment nil  over  the  country  on  tho  subject,  and 
that  pcojdo  were  flocking  in  there  from  all  parts 
of  the  I nitod  States  as  they  did  in  California 
when  the  precious  metals  wore  first  di>»covered 
there ; and  wo  were  assured  by  those  wlio  ought 
to  know,  that  by  tho  time  we  sliould  get  this 
State  into  tho  Union  there  w'onld  bo  tho  usual 
number  of  people  there  that  Territories  bad 
ordin.uily  at  the  time  of  their  admission;  for 
as  far  as  I know  wo  have  not  been  very  partic- 
ular .as  to  the  exact  number  of  people  that 
shonld  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a State.  The 
old  rule  was  (and  it  was  a very  gotnl  and  intel- 
ligible one),  that  there  ought  to  he  about  as 
many  as  would  furnish  a Rcj>resentative,  what- 
ever the  ratio  of  apportionment  should  bo  at 
the  time.  That  is  a kind  of  gauge,  but  then 
that  is  departed  from  frcqnently,  according  to 
circumstances.  If  it  is  a State  that  is  not  fill- 
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ing  up  very  fast,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a large  population  will  go  into  the 
Territory,  tliat  is  a reason  why  wo  should  re- 
quire more  when  they  nro  admitted ; for  cer- 
tainly, in  order  to  admit  a State  into  the  Union, 
there  should  bo  some  criterion  as  to  popula- 
tion. 

“ In  my  judgment  this  Territory  is  not  in  such 
a condition  ns  that  in  justice  to  her  own  people 
and  Injustice  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union, 
she  should  now  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

“As  to  this  word ‘white’  in  the  constitu- 
tion, I have  but  one  word  to  say.  In  my  jiulg- 
meut  that  of  ib>elf  constitutes  a very  great 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  admitted.  It 
will  not  do  to  tell  me  that  I have  voted  hereto- 
fore for  the  admission  of  States  will)  the  word 
‘white’  in  their  constitutions,  excluding  the 
colored  population.  I have  no  doubt  that  every 
Senator  who  Ims  been  hero  long  has  done  it. 
"Why,  sir,  the  man  who  has  made  no  progress 
upon  the  gn.*at  subject  of  human  rights  within 
the  last  6ve  or  six  years  belongs  to  the  fossil 
race;  he  must  bo  clear  down  to  the  old  red 
sandstone.  Wo  ore  now  demanding  free  suf- 
frage everywlicro.  How  long  have  we  been 
doing  so?  How  long  is  it  that  slavery  has  been 
abolished  throughout  this  whole  Union?  How 
conld  a man  five  years  ago  stand  upon  this 
floor  and  claim  that  the  bla<  k population  should 
have  the  right  of  suftrage  in  every  Territory 
admitted  into  this  Union?  Wo  were  contend- 
ing then,  not  for  the  admission  of  tlie  blacks  to 
the  riglit  of  v(4ing  in  the  Territories,  hut  wo 
were  endeavoring  to  fence  out  slavery  itself  in 
the  Territories.  We  were  tigliting  in  a death 
straggle  to  keep  slavery  out.  It  would  have 
been  preposterous  then  to  talk  about  admitting 
one  with  the  right  of  the  colored  people  to  vote, 
and  the  man  that  would  have  iu-sisted  upon  it 
would  Imve  l>een  an  impractical  man.” 

Mr.  Tnimlmll,  of  Illinois,  said:  “1  think  it 
wholly  out  of  jilaco  to  go  into  this  question  of 
population  now.  Tlie  ^nato  is  committed, 
Congress  is  committed,  by  its  previous  action, 
and  the  question  of  population  has  nothing  to 
do,  as  it  seems  to  me,  witli  our  votes  on  tho 
present  occasion ; wo  are  bound  by  our  action 
on  that  question.” 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  said : “ Now,  as  it 
seems  to  mo,  dealing  in  perfect  good  faitli  with 
the  Territory  of  Colorado  and  witli  ourselves, 
in  tho  belief  that  they  had  a population  of  forty 
or  filly  thousand  at  the  time,  and  in  tho  belief 
that  that  population  would  increase,  wo  author- 
ized them  to  hold  a convention,  form  a con.stitu- 
tlon,  and  submit  the  question  to  tho  {icople 
whether  they  would  have  a State  government 
or  not.  All  that  was  done  and  the  j>eoplc  said 
DO.  As  it  seems  to  me,  all  power  under  this 
act  was  expended  when  that  thing  was  accom- 
plished ; and  now  tho  auestion  returns  os  an 
original  proposition.  I do  not  feel  that  wo  ore 
bound  by  wdiat  wo  have  done  to  close  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  of  the  pre.sent  condition  of  tho  peo- 
ple of  Colorado,  and  that  it  does  come  before 


us  substantially  os  a new  and  original  prop- 
osition for  us  to  consider  whether  in  our  opin- 
ion Colorado  is  this  day  now  to  assume  the 
position  and  tho  responsibilities,  and  discharge 
tho  duties  of  a State  in  this  Union.  I come  to 
this  conclusion  against  my  hopes  and  against 
iny  wishes  in  relation  to  Ckilonulo,  for  I had 
hoped  she  would  have  tlio  requisite  population 
at  this  timo.” 

Mr.  Sumner  withdrew  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  said : **  I shall  vote 
for  this  bill  expressly  on  the  ground  that  Con- 
gress has  passed  an  enabling  act  authorizing  the 
people  of  this  Territory  to  form  a State  con- 
stitution. I know  it  has  been  said  liere,  and 
there  is  force  In  the  statement,  that  tlie  ena- 
bling act  has  cxlmu.stod  itselt^  and  that  the  peo- 
ple had  no  riglit  to  pnx?ee<l  to  form  a Stale 
constitution  not  in  accordance  with  tl»e  pro- 
visions of  that  act;  but  llie  main  objection 
made  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  tho  Territory  is  insufficient.  That, 
sir,  was  a legitimate  argnmeut  to  urge  against 
the  passage  of  tho  enabling  act;  and  that  argn- 
ment  was  then  adduced,  or  ought  to  have  been 
adduced,  to  show  that  Congress  should  not  au- 
thorize tho  people  of  the  Territory  to  form  a 
State  constitution.  But  Congress  at  that  time 
determined  that  question.  Congress  then  de- 
cided that  tlie  jHipulation  of  the  Territory  was 
sufficient  to  authorize  tho  people  to  form  a 
State  constitution;  and  I say  that  the  people 
of  the  Territory  had  a right  to  e.xpect  tliat  that 
oucstion  was  settled  by  tho  action  of  Congress. 
And  now  when  this  application  is  made  for  ad- 
inisaioD,  they  ought  not  to  be  met  and  defeated 
upon  the  ground  that  the  population  of  the 
Territory  is  not  sufficient  to  authorize  the  for- 
mation of  a State  govemmout.” 

llie  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  bill,  aud  it 
was  rejected,  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Chandler,  Crogin,  Kirkwo«<l,  Ijwe 
of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  McUougall,  Nesmith, 
Norton,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Tram- 
bull,  and  Williams — 14. 

Nats — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Connesa,  Crcswell,  D»- 
Tis,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Foster,  Grimes,  Guthrie, 
norris,  Hendricks,  Ikforgan,  Morrill,  Poland.  Kiddie. 
Fpragne,  Stockton,  Sumner,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  tad 
Wilson— 21. 

Absent— Messrs.  Anthonr.  Brown,  Clark,  Cowaa, 
Dixon,  Foot,  Henderson.  Howard,  Howe,  JohnsoB, 
Nye,  SauUbury,  Willey,  Sv right,  and  Yates — 15. 

On  April  I7th,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 
moved  to  reconrider  this  vote.  He  said:  “I 
voted  the  other  day  against  that  admission,  but 
I must  confess  that  in  doing  so  I did  not  feel 
satisfied  that  I was  dealing  fairly  with  the 
people  of  Colorado.  I do  not  think  it  is  fair 
play,  after  wo  passed  tho  bill,  which  we  did 
pass  in  1864,  and  after  the  most  enterprising 
and  vigorous  men  in  that  Territory,  who  aj?reo 
with  a majority  of  us  in  this  Chamber, 
framed  a constitution,  and  came  hero  for  ad- 
mission, for  113  to  refuse  their  application  on  tho 
ground  of  a distinction  which  they  have  made  in 
their  constitution,  when  we  did  not  ask  them  to 
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refrain  from  makinf^  such  a distinction ; wl^n  wo 
imposed  oo  conditions  on  them ; when  we  did 
not  sojrge^t  any.  After  tliis  courso  of  le^risla* 
tion  it  seems  to  mo  too  late  now  to  raise  a 
qnestion  upon  that  point. 

A debate,  extending  throngh  sevoral  days, 
took  place  on  this  motion  to  reconsider.  The 
Toto  was  finally  token  on  April  25th,  and  re- 
sulted in  yeas  19,  nays  13.  hie  bill  was  then 
ordered  to  be  engrossed,  read  a third  time  and 
pawed,  as  follows : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Chandler,  Clark,  Connoss,  Crogjn, 
Creswell,  Howard.  Uowo,  Kirkwood,  La.no  of  In« 
disDs,  Xye.  Pomeroy,  Kamsey,  Sbennaa,  Sprague, 
Slevart,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Willey,  and  Wil- 
son— 19. 

Nats— Mes-sra.  Buckatew,  Daris,  Doolittle,  Ed- 
tDaDd^  Foster.  Grimes,  Guthrie,  Hendricks,  McDou- 
fsll,  Morgan,  Poland,  Kiddle,  and  Somoer — 13. 

Ahe.m— Messrs,  Anthony,  Brown,  Cowan,  Dixon, 
Fessenden,  Harris,  Henderson,  Johnson,  Lane  of 
Kan«L«,  Morrill,  Nesmith,  Norton,  Saulsbury,  Wade, 
Williams,  Wright,  audYotes— 17. 

In  the  House,  on  the  same  day,  it  was  passed 
without  debate,  by  the  following  vote : 

Teas — Messrs.  Ames,  Anderson,  Doles  R.  Ashley, 
James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Banks,  Barker.  Beaman, 
Benjamin,  Bidwell,  Bingham,  Blow,  Brandogeo, 
Bromwell,  Buckland,  Bundy,  Reader  W.  Clark,  Sid- 
ney Clarke,  Cobb,  Conkling,  Cullotn,  Defreos, 
beniog,  Dixon,  Dodge,  Donncllr,  Drigg^  Dumont, 
Ecklej,  Farquhar,  Ferry,  Oarfiofd,  Orinncll,  Abner 
C.  Hording,  Hart,  Henderson,  Holmes,  Hotchkiss, 
Asohel  W.  Hubbard,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  James  K. 
Habbell,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Kasson,  Kelso,  Ketch- 
00),  Loflin,  Latham,  George  V.  Lawrence,  William 
Lavreoce,  Loan,  Longreor,  Marston,  McClurg, 
XeKee,  Mercur,  Millcr,^oorhead,  Moulton,  Myers, 
O’.N’eill,  Orth,  Patterson,  Plants,  Alexander  U.  Itice, 
Rollins  Sawyer,  Scbcnck,  Sbellabargor,  Smith, 
Spalding,  Francis  Thomas,  Trowbridge,  upson.  Van 
Amom,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert  T.  ^ on  Horn, 
Wwncr,  Welker,  Whaley,  and  Williams — SI. 

Nats— Messrs.  Allison,  Alley,  Ancona,  Baxter, 
Benren,  Blaine,  Boutwcll,  Boyer,  Broomall.  Chonlcr, 
Coffroib,  Darling,  Dawson,  Denison,  EUlriage,  Eliot, 
Fuck.  Ulossbrcnncr,  Grider,  Griswold,  Aaron  Har- 
ding, Harris,  Uigby,  James  Humphrey,  Julian,  Keller, 
KorkendoJI,  Lc  lUund,  Lynch.  Marshall,  McCullough, 
McKoer,  Morrill,  Moms,  Newell,  Niblack,  Paine, 
Perhsm,  Pike,  Kaymond,  John  H.  Rice,  Ritter,  Ross, 
Beosaoau,  Shanklm,  Sterens,  Stillwell,  Strouse,  Tay- 
lor, Thornton,  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  Henry  D.  Wash- 
born.  James  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  Winfield,  Wood- 
bridge,  ond  Wright — 67. 

Not  Votixo — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Cook,  Culrer, 
Daris.  Dawes,  Delano,  Eggicstom  Farnsworth,  Good- 
rear.  Hale,  Hayes,  Hill,  Hogan,  Hooper,  Domas  Hub- 
Wd,  Juhn  H.  Hubbard,  Edward  N.  Hubbell,  Hut- 
bord,  James  M.  Humphrey,  Johnson,  Jones,  Kerr, 
Marrin,  McTndoe,  NicnoUon,  Noell,  Phelps,  Pome- 
roy, Price.  Radford,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  William  H. 
Handall,  Rogers,  Schofield,  Sitgreares,  Sloan,  Starr, 
T^r,  Thayer,  John  h.  Thomas,  Trimble,  Ward, 
n^ilUam  B.  Washburn,  Wentworth,  and  Stephen  F. 
Wil«ja-45. 

On  May  16th  tlio  President  returne<l  the  bill 
to  tlic  Senate,  with  his  objections,  as  follows : 

To  Ut  of  the  United  St<ite4  : 

1 ret^  to  the  Senate,  in  which  it  originated,  the 
bill  which  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  en- 
hUed  " An  act  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rsdo  into  the  Union,"  with  my  objections  to  it  be- 
cmoIm  a law  at  this  time. 

1.  F rom  the  best  information  which  I hare  been 


able  to  obtain,  I do  not  consider  the  establishment 
of  a State  government  at  present  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Colorado.  Under  the  exist- 
ing territorial  goremmont  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  interests  of  the  citizens  are  protected  and  secured. 
The  qualified  voters  choose  their  own  legislators  and 
their  own  local  officers,  and  are  represented  In  Con- 
gress by  a Delegate  of  their  own  selection.  They 
make  and  execute  their  own  municipal  laws,  subject 
only  to  revision  of  Congress— an  autnority  not  likely 
to  be  exercised,  unless  in  extreme  or  extraordinary 
cases.  The  population  is  small,  some  estimating  it 
so  low  as  twenty-five  thousand,  while  advocates  of 
the  bill  reckon  the  number  at  from  thirty-five  thou- 
sand to  forty  thousand  souls.  The  people  are  princi- 
pally recent  settlers,  many  of  whom  are  understood 
to  be  ready  for  removal  to  other  mining  district.^  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Territory  if  circumstances  shall 
render  them  more  inviting.  Such  a population  can- 
not but  find  relief  from  excessive  taxation  if  the  Ter- 
ritorial system,  which  devolves  the  expense  of  the 
executive,  legi^ative,  and  judicial  departments  upon 
theUnited  States,  is  for  the  present  continued.  Tnoy 
cannot  bat  find  the  security  of  person  and  property 
increase<l  by  their  reliance  upon  the  national  execu- 
tive power  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
against  the  disturbances  necessarily  incident  to  all 
newIv-organUcd  communities. 

“i.  It  is  not  satisfactorily  established  that  a ma- 

a of  the  citizens  of  Colorado  desire  or  are  pre- 
fer an  exchange  of  a territorial  for  a State  gov- 
ernment. In  September,  under  the  authority 
of  Congress,  an  election  was  lawfully  appointed  and 
hold  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the 
people  upon  that  particular  question.  Six  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  votes  were  cast,  and  of 
this  number  a majority  of  3,162  was  given  against 
the  proposed  change.  In  September,  1865,  without 
any  legal  aotbority,  the  question  was  again  presented 
to  the  people  of  the  Territorj-  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining a reconsideration  of  the  resist  of  the  election 
held  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  Congress,  op- 
proved  March  21, 1864.  At  this  second  election  .'>,0o6 
votes  were  polled,  and  a mi^'ority  of  165  was  given  in 
favor  of  State  organization.  It  docs  not  seem  to  me 
entirely  safe  to  receive  this  last-mentioned  re.>«ult,  so 
irregufurly  obtained,  as  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
one  which  had  been  legally  obtained  in  the  first  elec- 
tion. Hcguloritv  and  conformity  to  law  are  essential 
to  the  prescrvatiou  of  order  ana  stable  government, 
and  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  always  be  observed 
in  tbe  formation  of  new  States. 

8.  The  admission  of  Colorado  at  this  time  ea  a 
State  into  the  Federal  Union  appears  to  me  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  public  interests  of  the  country. 
While  it  is  desired  that  Territories  sufficicutly  ma- 
tured should  bo  organized  as  States,  yet  the  spirit 
of  tbe  Constitution  seems  to  require  that  there  should 
be  an  approximation  toward  equality  among  tbe  sev- 
eral States  comprising  the  Union.  No  State  can 
have  more  than  two  Senators  in  Congress ; the  largest 
State  has  a jwpulation  of  four  millions,  several  of 
the  States  have  a population  exceeding  two  milHoua, 
and  many  others  have  a population  exceeding  one 
million. 

A population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
thousand  is  the  ratio  of  apportionment  of  Represent- 
atives  among  the  several  states.  If  this  bill  should 
become  a law,  the  people  of  Colorado,  thirty  thou- 
sand in  number,  woulu  have  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resootatives  one  member,  while  New  ITork  with  a 
opulation  of  four  millions,  has  but  thirty-ooo. 
oiorado  would  have  in  the  electoral  college  three 
votes,  while  New  Y'ork  hos  only  thirty-three.  Colo- 
rado would  have  in  the  State  two  votes,  while  New 
York  has  no  more. 

Inequalities  of  this  character  have  already  oc- 
enrreo,  but  it  is  believed  that  none  have  happened 
where  the  inequality  was  so  great.  When  such  in- 
equality has  been  allowed,  Congress  is  supposed  to 
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hare  permitted  it  on  the  of  some  hij^h  public 

necessitr,  and  under  circumstancea  which  promised 
that  it  would  rapidly  disappear  throuffb  the  growth 
and  derelopmeul  of  ihe  newly  admitted  Instate.  . Thus, 
iu  regard  to  the  sercral  States  in  what  was  formerly 
called  the  *' Northwest  Territory/'  lying  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  their  rapid  adrancement  in  popnlation 
rendered  it  certain  that  States  admitted  with  only 
one  or  two  Representatires  in  Congress  would  in  a 
Tory  short  period  be  entitled  to  a great  increase  of 
representation.  So  when  California  was  admitted 
on  the  ground  of  commercial  and  political  exigencies, 
it  was  well  foreseen  that  that  State  was  oostined 
rapidly  to  become  a great,  prosperous,  mining,  and 
commercial  community.  In  ihe  case  of  Colorado,  1 
am  not  aware  that  any  rational  exigency,  either  of  a 

F political  or  commercial  nature,  reauirea  a departure 
rom  the  law  of  equality  which  baa  oecn  ao  generally 
adhered  to  in  our  history. 

If  information  aubmitted  in  connection  with  this 
bill  is  reliable,  Colorado,  instead  of  increasing,  baa 
declined  in  population.  At  an  election  for  members 
of  a Territorial  Legislature  held  in  18fil,  10,580  rotes 
were  cast.  At  the  election  before  mentioned,  in 
1864,  the  number  of  rotes  cast  was  6,192;  while  at 
tbo  irregular  election  held  in  1865,  which  is  assumed 
as  a basis  for  legislatire  action  at  this  time,  the  ag> 
gregate  of  votes  was  6,905.  Sincerely  anxious  for 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  every  Territory  and 
Htate,  as  well  as  for  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the 
whole  Union,  I regret  this  apparent  decline  of  popu- 
lation in  Colorado,  but  it  is  inauifest  that  it  is  aue  to 
emigration,  which  is  going  out  from  that  Territorr 
into  other  regions  within  the  United  Slates,  which 
cither  are  in  met,  or  are  beliered  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Colorado  to  be,  richer  in  mineral  wealth  and  agri- 
cultural resources.  If,  however,  ('olorado  has  not 
reallr  declined  in  population,  another  census  or 
another  election  under  the  authority  of  Congress 
would  place  the  question  beyond  doubt,  and  cause 
but  little  delay  in  the  ultimate  admission  of  the  Ter- 
ritory as  a State,  if  desired  by  the  people.  The  tenor 
of  these  objections  furnishes  the  reply  which  may  bo 
expected  to  an  argument  in  favor  or  tne  measure  de- 
rived from  tbo  enabling  act  which  was  passed  hv 
Congress  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1864.  Although 
Congress  then  supposed  that  the  condition  of  the 
Territory  was  such  as  to  warrant  its  admission  as  a 
State,  the  result  of  two  years’  experience  shows  that 
every  reason  which  existed  for  the  Institution  of  a 
territorial  instead  of  a State  government  in  Colorado 
at  its  first  oi^nizotion  still  continues  in  force. 

The  condition  of  the  Union  at  the  present  moment 
is  calculated  to  inspire  caution  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
mission of  new  States.  Eleven  of  the  old  States 
have  been  for  some  time,  and  still  remain,  unrep- 
resented in  Congress.  It  is  a common  interest  of 
all  the  States,  as  well  those  represented  as  those  un- 
represented, that  the  integrity  and  harmony  of  the 
Union  should  be  restored  os  completely  os  possible, 
so  that  all  those  who  are  expected  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  the  Federal  Government  shall  be  consulted 
concerning  the  admission  of  new  States,  and  that  in 
the  mean  time  no  new  State  shall  be  prematurely 
and  unnecessarily  admitted  to  a participation  in  the 
political  power  which  the  Federal  Goveruinent  wields 
— not  for  the  benefit  of  any  individual  State  or  sec- 
tion, but  for  the  common  safety,  welfare,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  whole  country. 

ANDREW  JOUNSON. 
Wabhisotos,  D.  cl.  May  15, 1&C6. 

Tlio  mes.sage  was  road,  and  with  the  bill  laid 
on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  May  21st,  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana, 
moved  to  take  up  the  bill.  After  much  debate, 
the  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  postponed  one  week.  It  was  not 
acted  on  during  the  session. 


On  December  18th,  a joint  resolntion  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  expressing  a desire  to 
testify  their  sensibility  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
public  bereavement  by  the  tragic  death  of  l*res- 
ident  Lincoln,  and  a purpose  to  meet  on  Feb- 
ruary 12th,  in  tlio  hall  of  the  House,  and  listeo 
to  an  address  upon  the  life  and  cliaracter  of  the 
deceased. 

At  twelve  o’clock  and  ten  minutes  p.  on 
February  12th,  the  members  of  the  Senate,  fol- 
lowing their  l^esident  pro  Umpore  and  their 
Secretary,  and  preceded  by  their  Sergeant-at- 
Arrns,  entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  occupied  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  on  the  riglit  and  left  of  the  main  aisle. 

The  President  pTO  Umport  occupied  the 
Speaker’s  chair,  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoose  sit- 
ting at  his  left.  The  Chnpl.oins  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  were  seated  on  the  right  and 
left;  of  tlie  presiding  officers  of  their  respectivo 
Houses. 

Shortly  afterward  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
tori  States,  with  the  members  of  his  Cabinet 
entered  the  Hall  and  occupied  seats,  the  Pre^ 
ident  in  front  of  the  Speaker’s  table,  and  hU 
Cabinet  immediately  on  his  right. 

Immediately  after  the  entrance  of  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Chief  Justice  and  tlie  Associate  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States 
entered  the  Hall  and  occupied  seats  next  to  the 
President,  on  the  right  of  the  Speaker’s  table. 

The  others  present  were  seated  as  follows: 

The  Heads  of  Departments,  with  the  Diplo- 
matic Corp.s,  next  to  the  President,  on  the  left  of 
the  Speaker’s  table ; 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  who,  by 
name,  have  received  the  thanks  of  Congress, 
next  to  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  right  of  the 
Speaker’s  table ; 

Assistant  Heads  of  Departments,  (Jovemon 
of  States  ami  Territories,’  and  tlio  Mayors  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown,  directly  iu  the 
roar  of  the  Ileails  of  lk*partments ; 

The  Chief  Justice  and  Judges  of  the  Conrt  of 
Claims,  and  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Ju.«* 
tices  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  Supreme 
Conrt; 

The  Heads  of  Bureaus  in  the  Departments, 
directly  in  the  rear  of  the  officer  of  the  .Vrmy 
and  Navy; 

Bepresentativos  on  either  side  of  the  Ilftll, 
in  tlio  rear  of  those  invited,  four  rows  of  si-sis 
on  either  siilo  of  tlio  main  aisles  being  reserved 
for  Senators. 

The  Orator  of  the  Day,  Hon.  George  Ban- 
croft, at  the  table  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Chairman  of  the  joint  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangement at  the  right  and  left  of  the  orator, 
and  next  to  tliem  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
anti  the  Clerk  of  the  Honso ; 

The  other  officers  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House,  on  the  floor  at  the  right  and  the  left  of 
tlie  Speaker’s  platform. 

When  order  was  restored,  at  twelve  o’clock 
and  twenty  minutes  p.  m.,  the  Marine  band, 
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fUtioned  in  the  vestibnlo,  ployed  appropriate 
dirpc*. 

At  twelve  o’clock  and  thirty  minut^fs  the  two 
Houses  wore  called  to  order  by  the  President 
fro  trmpore  of  the  Senate. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bo}Titon,  Chaplain  of  the  llonao  of 
Representatives,  offered  a prayer.  After  which 
tlicihvsidcnt  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  in  in« 
trodocinp  the  orator  of  the  day,  said: 

“ No  ordinary  occasion  oonld  have  convened 
this  august  assemblage.  For  four  weary  years 
the  storm  of  war,  of  civil  war,  raged  fiercely  over 
our  country.  Tito  blood  of  the  best  and  bravest 
of  her  song  was  freely  shed  to  preserve  her 
nauieand  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
In  April  last  the  dark  clonds  which  had  so  long 
hung  heavily  and  gloomily  over  our  heads  were 
all  (lisperse<i,  and  the  light  of  peace,  more  wel- 
«Hne  even  than  the  vernal  sunshine,  gladdened 
tbe  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  our  people.  Shouts 
of  joy  and  songs  of  triumph  echoed  through  the 
land.  The  hearts  of  the  devout  poured  them- 
selves in  orisons  and  thanksgivings  to  the  God 
of  battles  and  of  nations  that  the  most  wicked 
and  most  fonnidable  rebellion  ever  known  in 
homau  history  had  been  effectually  crushed  and 
oar  country  saved. 

“In  the  midst  of  all  this  abounding  joy,  sud- 
denly and  swiftly  03  the  lightning's  liash,  came 
the  fearful  tidings  that  the  chief  Haglstrato  of 
tlie  Republic,  our  President  loved  and  honored 
10  few  men  over  were,  so  honest,  so  fuithful,  so 
true  to  his  duty  and  his  country,  had  been  foul- 
ly murdere<l,  bad  fallen  by  the  bullet  of  an  as- 
M^in.  All  hearts  were  stricken  with  horror. 
The  transition  from  extreme  joy  to  profound 
sorrow  was  never  more  sudden  and  universal. 
Had  it  been  possible  for  a stranger,  ignorant  of 
the  truth,  to  look  over  our  land,  he  would  have 
lapposed  that  there  had  come  upon  us  some  vis- 
itation of  the  Almighty  not  less  dreadful  than 
that  which  once  fell  on  ancient  Egypt  on  that 
fearful  night  when  there  was  not  a house  where 
there  was  not  one  doa<l.  The  nation  wciit  for 
him. 

AfttT  being  gazed  upon  by  myriads  of  loving 
eyes,  under  the  dome  of  this  magnificent  Capi- 
tol, the  remains  of  oar  President  were  home  in 
solemn  procession  through  our  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  all  draped  iu  the  habiliments  of 
sorrow,  the  symbols  and  tokens  of  profound 
and  heart-felt  grie^  to  their  final  resting-place 
in  the  capital  of  his  own  State.  There  ho 
deeps,  peacefully  embalmed  in  tlm  tears  of  his 
countrymen. 

“TheSenate  and  Ilonse  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  ritates  have  deemed  it  proper  to 
commemorate  this  tragic  event  by  njjproitriate 
services.  This  day,  the  birthday  of  him  whom 
we  inoui^  has  properly  been  selected.  An  em- 
inent citizen,  distinguished  by  his  labors  and 
senices  in  high  and  responsible  public  positions 
at  home  and  abroad — whoso  pen  has  instructed 
the  present  ago  iu  the  history  of  his  country, 
and  done  much  to  transmit  the  fame  and 
i^wn  of  that  country  to  future  ages — 


lion.  George  Bancroft — will  now  deliver  a dis- 
conrse.” 

Mr.  Bancroft  (who,  on  coming  forward,  was 
greeted  with  warm  demonstrations  of  npplanso) 
then  procoedcil  to  deliver  an  oration. 


Jn  the  Senate,  on  May  8th,  Mr.  Sumner,  of 
Massachusetts,  fVom  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  reported  the  following  joint  resolu- 
tion, wliich  had  previously  passed  the  Ilousc : 

J\(Oolp*d.  etc.,  Thai  the  Coagreoa  of  the  United 
Staten  of  America  has  learned  with  deep  regret  of 
the  attempt  made  upon  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  by  an  enemy  of  emancipation.  The  Congress 
sends  their  greeting  to  his  Imperial  Mojesty  and  to 
the  Russian  nation,  and  congratulates  the  twenty 
million  serfs  upon  the  proTidentiai  escape  from  dan- 
ger of  the  sovereign  to  whose  bead  ana  heart  they 
owe  the  blessings  of  their  freedom. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Kelationg  was  to  strike  out  tlio  word 
“their”  before  the  word  “greeting,”  so  that 
it  would  read : “ The  Congress  seuds  groetiug 
to  his  Imperial  Mtyesty,”  etc. 

The  amendment  w'os  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  to  add  as  an  addi- 
tional section  the  following : 

And  be  it  further  raohed.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  forward  a copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sumner  said : “ The  public  prints  have 
infunned  us  that  an  attempt  was  made  on  the 
life  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  by  a person  ani- 
mated against  him  on  account  of  his  divine 
eftbrt  to  establish  emancipation.  That  roj)ort, 
I nni  inclined  to  think,  has  not  disclosed  com- 
pletely the  wliolo  case.  It  does  not  appear, 
from  what  wo  are  told,  that  the  special  ground 
of  animosity  to  the  Emperor,  rft  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  so  much  the  original  act  of  emancipa- 
tion as  the  courage  and  perseverance  and  wi.g- 
doin  which  he  has  displayed  in  caiTving  it  for- 
ward to  its  practical  results. 

“ I have  had  occasuon,  formerly,  to  remind  the 
Senate  bow  completely  the  Emperor  has  done 
his  ^i■o^k.  Not  content  with  isssuing  the  decree 
of  emancipation,  which  was  in  the  month  of 
February,  1801,  ho  has  proceeded,  by  an  elab- 
onito  system  of  regulations,  to  provide,  in  tlio 
first  place,  for  what  have  been  called  the  civil 
rights  of  Jill  the  recent  serfs;  then,  in  the  next 
place,  to  provide  especially  ft>r  their  rights  in 
court;  then,  again,  to  provide  for  their  rights 
in  property,  securing  to  every  one  of  them  a 
homestcatl;  ami  then,  again,  by  providing  for 
them  rights  of  public  education.  Add<^  to 
all  those,  he  has  secured  to  them  also  political 
rights,  giving  to  every  one  the  right  to  vote  for 
all  local  oflicora,  corresponding  to  our  officers 
of  the  town  and  of  the  county.  It  is  this  very 
thoroughness  with  which  he  has  carried  out 
bis  decree  of  emancipation  that  has  aroused 
against  him  the  ancient  partisans  of  slavery, 
and  I doubt  not  it  was  one  of  these  who  aimed 
at  him  that  blow  which  was  so  happily  arrested. 
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The  lappani  and  the  faitliless  are  not  pursued 
by  assa.'^ins. 

“The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  horn  in  1818, 
and  is  now  forty-eipht  years  of  ajfe.  He  eiic- 
ceeded  to  tlie  throne  on  the  death  of  his  late 
father  in  1855.  Immediately  after  his  oeces- 
sion  he  was  happily  inspired  to  bring  about 
emancipation  in  his  great  country.  One  of  his 
first  utterances  when  declaring  liis  sentiments, 
was,  that  it  was  important  that  this  groat  work 
sliould  begin  from  above,  to  the  end  that  it 
should  not  proceed  from  ImjIow.  Therefore  he 
insisttsl  that  tlie  Imperial  Governnicnt  itself 
should  undertake  the  blessed  w’ork,  and  not 
leave  it  to  the  chance  of  insurrection  or  of 
blood.  He  went  forth  bravely,  encountering 
much  opposition ; and  now,  that  emancipation 
has  been  declared  in  fonn,  ho  is  still  going  for- 
ward bravely  in  order  to  crown  it  by  assuring 
all  those  rights  without  which  emancipation  is 
little  more  than  a name.  It  was,  therefore,  on 
account  of  his  thoroughness  in  the  work  that 
he  became  a mark  for  the  ossassin ; and,  sir, 
our  country  does  well  when  it  oft'era  its  homage 
to  tlie  Eiovereign  who  has  attomptc<l  so  great  a 
task,  under  such  difficulties  and  at  such  liaz- 
artls,  making  a landmark  of  civilization.” 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  said : “ I move 
to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the 
words  ‘by  an  enemy  of  emancipation;’  and 
upon  tins  amendnient  I will  submit  a remark. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  sir,  is  called 
upon  to  vote  for  this  resolution  as  it  stan<la,  aud 
to  assert  by  its  vote  tliat  the  attempt  made  upon 
the  life  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  ‘ by  an 
enemy  of  emancipation.’  Now,  sir,  I ask  you, 
I ask  any  member  of  the  Senate,  w hether,  there 
is  one  particle  of  evidence  before  this  body,  or 
whether  there  is  a particle  of  evidence  extant 
in  this  country, ‘and  accessible  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  which  shows  that  such  an  attempt 
was  made  by  an  enemy  of  emancipation.  I 
have  seen  none  such.  The  statement  that  I 
have  seen  in  the  papers  is  that  it  was  by  a man 
in  the  bumble  walks  of  life,  and  I presume  by 
a man  that  did  not  own  many  M*rfs.  If  it  bo 
the  fact  that  this  attempt  at  the  assassination 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  made  by  an 
enemy  of  emancipation,  that  fact  can  be  easily 
ascertained,  for  Russia  is  represented  hero  by 
a minister.  Inquiry  could  have  been  made  of 
that  minister;  and  if  the  fact  be  as  allegeil  in 
the  resolution  wo  could  have  had  knowledge 
of  that  fact  from  a proper  and  reliable  source.” 

The  amendment  was  rejected  aud  the  resolu- 
tion passed.  It  was  subsecmently  agreed  to,  as 
Amended  by  tlie  House.  The  resolution  was 
transinittwl  to  the  Emperor  in  the  iron-clad 
steamer  Miantonoinah. 


In  the  House,  on  May  14th,  Mr.  Chanler,  of 
New  York,  submitted  the  following  resolutions : 
K<»ohtd,  That  the  tndopendont,  patriotic,  and  cn^ 
stitutional  course  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  seeking  to  protect  by  the  veto  power  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  this  Union  against  toe  wicked 


and  revolutionary  acta  of  a few  malignant  aud  mis* 
chievous  men  meets  with  the  approval  of  this  Tloose 
and  deserves  the  cordial  support  of  all  loyal  citueoj 
of  the  United  States. 

Re*ohfd,  That  this  House  believes  the  Freedmen’i 
Bureau  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional,  and  hereby 
directs  the  ebairm^  of  the  committee  having  char^ 
of  that  bureau  to  bring  in  a bill  to  repeal  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  raised  the 
question  of  reception,  which  was  decided  by 
the  following  vote ; 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bergen,  Chanler,  Denison,  Eldrid«, 
Finck,  Goodyear,  Cinder,  Aaron  Harding,  KorrTbe 
Blond,  Nibluck,  Kittcr,  Rogem,  Ross,  Sbankliu,  Sit. 
greaves,  Strouse,  Tabor,  and  Trimble — 19. 

Nats — Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Delos  R.  Ash- 
ley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker.  Baldwin,  Banks,  Bax- 
ter, Benjamin,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Blow,  Bontwell, 
Bromwell,  Broomall,  Bundy,  Reader  W.  Clark,  Sid- 
ney Clarke,  Cobb,  Conkling,  Cook,  Cullom,  Darling, 
Dawes,  Dawson,  Defrccs,  Doming,  Donnellv,  Dumont, 
Kggleaton,  Farnsworth.  Ferry,  Garfield,*  Abner  C. 
Harding,  Hart,  Hayes,  Henderson,  Uigby,  Holmes, 
Hooper,  Asahcl  W.  Hubbard,  Chester  1>.*  Hubbard, 
John  H.  Hubbard,  James  R.  Flubbcll,  Hiilburd, 
Jenckes,  Julian,  Kasson,  Lafiin,  George  V.  Lawrence, 
William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Longyear,  Xynch,  McKee, 
Mercur,  Miller,  Moorhead,  Morrill,  Orth,  Paine,  Pat* 
terson,  Perhom,  Pike,  Plants,  Alexander  H.  Rice, 
Rollins,  Sawyer,  Schcnck,  Spalding,  Stevens  Van 
Aemaro,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Ward,  W nmer,  Elihu  B. 
Wnshbume,  Ilenrv  D.  Washburn,  William  B.  Wash, 
burn,  Welker,  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  Wiodooi, 
and  Woodbridge — B4. 


In  the  House,  on  May  14t!i,  Mr.  Stevens,  of 
Pomisylvania,  introduced  the  following  reso- 
lution, on  which  he  demanded  the  previous 
question : 

K(9olvfd,  That  a committee  of  three  members  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  whose  dutv  it  shall  be  to 
proceed,  without  unnecessary  delay,  to  Mempbi#,  ia 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  make  an  iuTestigaiicm 
into  all  matters  connected  with  the  recent  bloody 
riots  in  that  city,  which  began  on  the  1st  instant, 
and  particularly  to  inquire  into  the  origin,  progrws, 
and  termination  of  the  riotous  pniccedmgs,  the 
names  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  the  acts  of  atro- 
city perpetrated,  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded, 
the  amount  ami  character  of  the  property  destroyed, 
and  report  all  the  facts  to  the  House  ; and  the  !r^r- 
geant-af-arms  or  his  deputy,  and  the  stcnograpbff 
of  the  House,  are  directed  to  accompany  said  com* 
mittee;  and  that  all  the  expenses  of  this  invwti- 

fation  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
louse.  Tlie  said  committee  sbaU  have  power  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  examine  witnesses 
under  oath. 

It  wa.s  passed  by  the  following  vote : 

Yeas— Messrs,  Aliev,  Allison,  Amos,  Delos  B. 
Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Bank*, 
Baxter,  Benjamin,  Bidwcll,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Blow, 
Boutwell,  Hroinwell,  Broomall,  Render  W.  Clark, 
Sidney  (larke,  Cobb,  Conklinjr,  Cook,  Cullom,  Dar 
ling,  Davis,  l)awes,  Defrees,  Delano,  Deming, 
nelly,  Dtmionf,  Kcklev,  Eeglcston,  Fam.swortb.  Fe^ 
rv,  ’Garfield.  Abner  0.  Harding.  Hart,  Hares.  Iltc- 
(forson,  Iligby,  Holmes.  Hooper,  Asahcl  'V>'.  Hub- 
bard, Demas  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  James  R. 
HubbcU,  Hulburd,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kasson,  Kuyken- 
dall, Lafiin,  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Loncycar, 
I^yncli,  McKee,  Mercur,  Miller,  Moorhead,  Morrill. 
Orth,  Ralne,  Patterson,  Porham,  Pike,  Plants,  'Vil- 
iiain  H.  Randall,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Rollins,  Rous* 
»cau,  Sawyer,  Scbenck,  Stevens,  Van  Aemam,  Burt 
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Van  Rorn,  Ward,  Warner,  Eliha  B.  Waahbnme, 
Henrr  D.  Washburn,  WilUain  B.  Waabburn,  Welker, 
WilUams  James  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Wood- 
bridjrr — 

Xats— Messrs.  Bcr^n,  Cbanler,  Dawson,  Denison, 
Ddridze,  Finck,  Goodyear,  Grider,  Aaron  Harding, 
Kerr,  I^tbani,  Lo  Blond,  Niblack,  Ritter,  Rogers, 
^banklin,  Sitgreavos,  Spalding,  Strouse,  Ta- 
bor, and  Trimblo — 22. 


In  the  Ilonse^  on  May  21st,  Mr.  McClurg,  of 
Missonri,  offerwl  the  following  resolution  and 
tilled  the  prenous  question : 
yThr^fU  it  is  clearly  manifest  that  the  continued 
coDtumacr  in  the  seceding  States  renders  it  neoes- 
fary  to  exercise  Congressional  legislation  in  order 
to  to  the  loyal  citizens  of  those  States  protection 
in  tbeir  natural  and  personal  rights  enumerated  in 
the  Constilutiun  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  makes  it  necessary  to  keep  oo  foot  a 
large  standing  army  to  maintain  the  authurity  of  the 
Ntlionsl  Government  and  to  keep  the  peace;  and 
whereas  the  country  Is  already  overburdened  by  a 
war  debt  incurred  to  defend  the  nationality  against 
to  infaroons  rebellion,  and  it  is  neither  just  nor  poll- 
tie  to  ioflict  tliU  vast  additional  expense  on  the  peace- 
ful industry  of  the  nation  : Tberciorc, 

Uftolvid,  That  it  bo  referred  to  the  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  House  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
Mdiency  of  levying  contributions  on  the  seceding 
aUtes  to  defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  that 
would  otherwise*  bo  imposed  on  the  General  Govern- 
Dent;  and  that  said  committee  bo  iustructcd  to  re- 
port by  bill  or  otherwise. 

It  was  agree<l  to  by  tlie  following  vote  : 
Teas— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson.  James 
M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Beaman,  Bidwell,  Boutwcll,  Bran- 
dagee.  Rc^or  W.  Clark,  Cobb,  Cook,  Cullom,  Dawes, 
Defrees^  Dcinlng,  DonneUy,  Driggs,  Dumont,  Eck- 
W.  Eiiot,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Henderson,  Higbr, 
Bolmes,  lIooMr.  Asahcl  W.  Hubbard,  Demas  Hub- 
bard, John  11.  Hubbard,  Hulbnrd,  Julian^  Kelley, 
KeUo,  Ketcham,  George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Law- 
Mce,  Loan,  lyongvear,  Lvnchj  McClurg,  McKee, 
jfercur,  Moorhead,  Morrill,  Moms,  ilouUon,  O’Xeill, 
Paine.  Patterson,  Perbam,  Pike,  Plants,  Price,  John 
R.  Rice,  Rollins,  Sawyer.  Schenck,  Schofield,  Sloan, 
Spalding,  Sleven.s,  Trowbridge,  Upson,  Van  Acroam, 
Ward,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn, 
Welker,  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wil- 
son, Windom,  and  W'^oodbridge — 78. 

Nats— Messrs.  Ancona,  Cbanler.  Davis,  Dawson, 
Denison,  Eldriilgc,  Olossbrenner,  Goodyear,  Grider, 
Hale,  Aaron  Harding,  Hogan,  Edwin  N.  Hubbell, 
James  M.  numnlircv,  Kerr,  Laflin,  Lo  Blond,  Mars- 
too,  McCullough,  McRuer,  Blycrs,  Niblack,  Xicbol- 
•00.  Phelps,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Ritter,  Rogers, 
Rosi,  Sitpeares,  Tabor,  Taylor,  Thayer,  W’halev, 
Winfield,  and  Wright — 25. 

Not  Votisg — 85. 

On  the  MTue  day  the  following  resolutions, 
offered  by  Mr.  lionderson,  of  Oregon,  were 
idopted : 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  House  that 
all  just  and  righteous  governments  are  intended, 
not  to  confer  rights  and  privileges  upon  the  subjects 
tbere^lf,  but  to  secure  to  etch  and  every  individual 
the  full,  free,  sod  untrammelled  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment of  all  those  rights  which  God  has  bestowed 
npoQ  him. 

That  the  safety,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
er of  the  people  require  that  just  and  adequate 
I^nalties  be  annexed  to  the  violation  of  law,  and 
that  those  penalties  be  inflicted  upon  transgressors, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  rctalistion  or  rovengo,  but  to 
ioaore  subordination  and  obedience. 


Buolved  further,  That  wo  will  stand  by  and  sus- 
tain the  President  in  executing  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  upon  a sufficient  number  of  leading 
rebels  in  each  of  the  States  lately  in  insurrection 
against  the  National  Oovernment.  to  vindicate  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  to  sustain  the  confidence  of 
loyal  people,  and  warn  the  refractory  for  all  time  to 
come. 

The  vote  was  not  officially  reported. 


In  the  ITon.se,  on  December  20th,  Mr.  T.aw- 
rence,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  bo 
printe<l : 

Heecivtii,  That  public  justice  and  national  securitv 
demand  that,  so  soon  as  it  may  be  practicable,  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  a representative  man  of  the  rebellion, 
should  have  a fair  and  impartial  trial  in  the  highest 
appropriate  civil  tribunal  of  the  country,  for  the 
treason  most  flagrant  in  character  bv  him  commit- 
ted, in  order  that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  may 
be  fully  vindicated,  the  truth  clearly  established  and 
affirmed  that  treason  is  a crime,  and  that  the  offence 
may  be  made  infamous ; and  at  the  same  time  that 
the  question  may  be  judicially  settled,  finally  and 
forever,  that  no  State  of  its  own  will  has  the  right 
to  renounce  its  place  in  the  Union. 

Reeolrt^i,  That  public  justice  and  national  seenrity 
demand  that  in  case  of  the  conviction  of  said  Joffer- 
son  Davis,  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  be  carried 
into  effect  in  order  that  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  may  be  fully  vindicated  and  foithfullr  executed, 
the  trut^  clearly  established  and  affirmed  that  trea- 
son is  a crime,  and  that  traitors  should  be  punished. 

Jiteolttd,  That  in  like  manner,  and  for  like  reasons, 
such  of  the  most  culpable  of  the  chief  instigators 
and  conspirators  of  the  rebellion,  as  mar  bo  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  demands  of  public  justice  and 
furnish  secunty  fur  the  future,  and  those  criminally 
responsible  for  the  murder  and  starvation  of  Union 
prisoners  of  war,  should  bo  tried  and  punished  for 
the  high  crime  of  which  they  have  been  guilty. 

2ie*ohed,  That  justice  should  not  fail  of  its  pur- 
pose. and  that  all  who  are  guilty  of  or  responsible 
for  the  assassination  of  the  late  I'resident,  and  the 
great  offenders  during  the  recent  rebellion  gtiilty  of 
and  responsible  for  the  murder  aud  starvation  of 
Union  prisoners  of  war,  as  well  as  those  guilty  of  or 
responsible  for  other  unparalleled  violations  of  the 
laws  of  civilized  warfare,  arc  amenable  to  and  should 
be  tried,  convicted,  and  punished  by  military  tri- 
bunals authorized  by  law.  and  sanctioned  by  the 
common  law  of  war  and  the  usage  of  civilized  na- 
tions, whenever  and  so  far  as  may  bo  necessary  to 
secure  the  ends  of  justice. 

lieeohtd.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
instructed  to  inquire  what  legislation,  if  any,  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  juries  for  trials  for  treason,  for 
writs  of  error,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes 
of  the  foregoing  resolutions;  and  that  said  commit- 
tee report  b^y  bul  or  otherwise. 

In  tho  Senate,  on  December  21st,  Mr.  How- 
ard, of  Michigan,  offered  tbo  following,  which 
was  agreed  to : 

Wher«u  the  Constitution  declares  that  in  all 
criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
'right  of  a speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  State  or  District  wherein  the  crime  shall 
nave  been  committed ; " and  whereas  several  months 
have  elapsed  since  Jeflerson  Davis,  late  President  of 
the  so-called  Confederate  States,  was  captured  and 
confined  for  acts  notoriously  done  by  him  as  such, 
which  acts,  if  duly  proved,  render  him  guilty  of  trea- 
son against  the  United  States,  and  liable  to  toe  penal- 
ties thereof ; and  whereas  hostilities  between  tbo 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  insurgents 
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hare  ccasc<l,  and  not  one  of  tho  lattor,  so  far  as  is 
known  to  the  iiicnatc,  is  now  held  in  couQuciuent  for 
the  part  he  mav  have  acted  in  the  rebellion  except 
said  Jefferson  t)aris  ; Therefore, 

Jittoleeil,  That  the  President  be  reepcctfullj  rc- 

?|ucsted,  if  conipuliblc  with  the  public  safety,  to  in* 
unu  the  Senate  upon  what  charecs  or  for  what  reo- 
son.s  said  Jefferson  Paris  is  still  held  in  confinement, 
and  why  he  has  not  been  put  upon  bis  trial. 

Tlic  reply  to  tho  preceding  nud  ta  nil  other 
resolutions  culling  for  information  on  the  same 
fiubjeet  was,  that  it  wonld  be  incompatible  with 
the  public  interest  to  furnish  tho  same. 

In  the  House,  on  April  9tb,  Mr.  Itayraond, 
of  Xew’  York,  otTered  tho  following  resolution, 
whicli  was  referred  to  tho  Committee  on  tho 
Jndiciary : 

Wherfns  the  President  of  tho  United  Stales  has, 
by  proclamation,  declared  the  insurrection  in  tbo 
Slate  of  Vii^inia  to  be  at  an  end ; and  whereas  tho 
reasons  which  hare  hitherto  prerented  the  holding 
of  a court  of  the  Untied  States  in  said  State  for  the 
trial  of  persons  charged  with  treason  against  the 
United  States  hare  been  thereby  obriated  add  rc- 
mnred : Therefore, 

Jietoheti,  That  the  President  of  tho  United  States 
be  requested  to  take  stops  for  the  speedy  trial  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  who  has  been  duly  Indicted  in  said 
State  for  laid  crime  of  treason,  unless  he  shall  be, 
with  reasonable  dispatch,  indicted  for  said  crime, 
and  put  on  trial  in  some  other  district  in  which  he 
maybe  legally  liable  for  trial. 

6u  July  nth,  Mr.  lioutwell,  of  Massachu- 
setts, otfered  the  following  resolution  : 

Wh^fc*  it  IS  notorious  that  Jefferson  Davis  was 
the  leader  of  the  lute  rebellion,  and  is  guilty  of  trea- 
son under  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  where- 
as by  the  prochamalion  of  the  President  of  May,  ISW, 
the  said  Duris  was  charged  with  complicifr  in  tho 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  and  said  proc- 
lamation has  not  been  revoked  uor  annulled : There- 
fore, 

Ik  it  As  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

rcsentatires,  that  said  Davis  should  bo  held  in  cus- 
todv  as  a prisoner,  and  subjected  to  a trial  according 
to  tlic  laws  of  the  land. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  tho  following 
vote : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Aliev,  Allison,  James  M.  Ashicv, 
Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Bidwcll, 
Bingham,  Blaine,  Boutwell,  Broinwell,  Buckland, 
Butulv,  Header  W.  Clark,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb, 
Conkling,  Cook,  Cullom,  Darling’  Davis,  Dawes, 
Defrce.'*,  Dounellr,  Eckley,  Eliot.  Pnrnsworth,  For* 
quhnr,  Ferry,  (tarficld,  ’Orinnoll,  Griswold,  Hale, 
Abner  C.  Hordine,  Hart,  Huyos,  Henderson,  ITigby, 
Holmes,  Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  Chester  D.  Hubbard, 
John  H.  Hubbard,  James  H.  IlubbeU,  Julian,  Kelso, 
Kctchnm,  Kuvkendali,  Luflin,  Latham,  Gcorgo  V. 
Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Lon^oar, 
Lvnch,  Marshall.  Marvin,  McClurg,  McKee,  M^ucr, 
Mercur,  Miller,  Sloorhead,  Morrill,  Morris,  Moulton, 
Myers,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Paine.  Perham,  Phelps,  Pike, 
Plants,  Pomeroy,  Price,  William  H.  Kaudolt,  Bay- 
mond,  Alexander  U.  Kicc,  Sawyer,  Schcnck,  Scho- 
field, Shellabarger,  Sloan,  Smith,  Spalding,  Thayer^ 
John  L.  Thomas,  Thornton,  Trowbridge,  Upson, 
Van  Acrnqm,  Ward.  Warner,  Henry  D.  Washburn, 
Welker,  Wlmley,  Willioma,  James  F.  Wil.son.  Ste- 
hen  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  Winfield,  and  Wood- 
ridge— 105. 

Nats — Messrs.  Ancona,  Boyer,  Coffroth,  Eldridgc, 
Finck,  Glossbrenncr.  Grider,’  Harris,  ll(»gan,  John- 
son, McCullough,  N'iblack,  Samuel  J.  Randal),  Ritter, 
Rogers,  Sitgreuves,  Tabor,  Trimble,  aud  Wright — 19. 


On  July  27tli,  Mr.  HoutwoU  offered  the  fol- 
lowing, which  wx«i  agreed  to: 

That  there  is  no  defect  or  insufficiency 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law  to  prevent  or  interfera 
with  tfio  trial  of  Jefferson  Pans  for  the  crime  of 
treason  or  any  other  crime  for  which  there  may  be 
probable  ground  for  arraigning  him  before  the  Iri- 
Dunals  of  the  countrv. 

AVsofrft/ /urthfTf  That  it  is  the  doty  of  the  exec- 
utive department  of  the  Goremmebt  to  procci^ 
with  the  investigation  of  the  facts  connected  with 
the  assassination  of  the  late  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  without  unnecessary  delay,  that  Jeffersoa 
Davis  and  others  named  in  the  proclamation  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  of  May  3,  1$&',  may  be  put  upon  trial 
aud  properly  punished  if  guilty,  or  relieved  from  the 
charges  against  them  If  found  to  be  innoccst. 


lu  tho  Senate,  on  April  30th,  tho  House  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  sonico  of  tbo 
Post-olfice  Department  aud  other  purposes,  be- 
ing under  rousideration,  Mr.  Ilondersoa,  of 
Missouri,  bad  offered  an  umoudiucnt  proridiug 
that  persons  appointed  to  othee,  but  not  coo- 
tirraed  by  the  lunate,  should  uot  receive  aay 
salary  uutil  such  confinnation. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  also  offered  ibe 
following  amendment,  which  was  accepted  by 
Mr,  Henderson : 

And  h4  it  further  enacted.  That  no  person  exer 
cising  or  performing,  or  undertaking  to  exercise  or 
perform  Inc  duties  of  any  office  which  by  law  is  re- 
quired to  be  filled  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Seniilo,  shall,  before  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  rc- 
coivo  any  salary  or  compensation  for  his  services 
unless  such  person  be  cummi.ssioned  by  the  I*residcut 
to  fill  up  a vacancy  which  bos  happened  by  dcstb, 
re.-iignation,  or  expiration  of  term,  during  the  rtcesi 
of  the  Senate  and  since  its  last  adjoarnment. 

Mr.  Julin.-ion,  of  Maryland,  in  oppo>itiui  to 
the  miHMidment,  .';aid:  “I  should  like  to  know 
tho  rca-aons  why  tho  honorable  uiemlicr  from 
Illinois  supposes  a provision  of  that  sort  is  con- 
atitutional.  There  waa  a period  in  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  Government  when  tho  President’s 
power  to  remove  was  considered  somewhat 
questionable.  It  was,  however,  decided  by  the 
t^euato  to  be  a clear  power ; mid  from  that  time 
to  the  pres4'iit  I do  not  know  that  the  l«^itv 
of  tho  power  has  ever  been  questioned.  Mr. 
Webster,  many  years  ago,  when  there  w.is  a 
contest  between  the  then  President  of  the 
Uuite<l  States  and  tho  Senate — a contest  jusla^ 
angry  or  just  as  excited  as  the  contest  which 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  now  between  a 
niiyority  of  the  Senate  and  the  President— was 
disposed  to  call  in  question  the  power  of 
removal;  but  the  Senate  will  find  tliat,in  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  pajnrs 
we  have  roeentlv  jmidished,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Coles,  who  had  been  his  former  seen’tary,  he 
enters  into  an  argument  on  tlie  subject  and 
considers  it  a question  no  longer  open  for 
controversy.  The  Senate  were  very  antioas 
at  that  time  to  prevent,  if  they  could  do  it,  the 
power  which  President  Jaok.son  w’os  from  time 
to  time  cxerci.sing,  bnt  they  had  to  abandon  it 
I think  tlie  Supreme  Court  have  more  than  ooeo, 
the  qoestiou  being  presented,  recognized  the 
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pow<r  to  reraov^  and  thojr  have  done  it  oven 
in  relation  to  a indicia!  oQicer.  The  member 
of  the  judicial  deportment  of  tho  Government 
provided  by  the  Constitution  hold  their  office 
dorinp  good  behavior.  Rnt,  notwithstanding 
that,  tho  judges  of  territoriuJ  governments,  it 
was  held,  were  always  liable  to  bo  removed  by 
the  President ; and  a case  was  brought  into 
the  Supremo  Court  by  a judge  who  hud  been 
removtd,  claiming  hU  salary  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  be  romoved,  not  bccaaso 
there  existed  no  power  to  romovo  in  relation  to 
ofBrcrs  generally,  but  because  of  the  particular 
character  of  his  office ; and  the  Supreme  Court, 
is  well  as  I recollect — I do  not  speak  with 
positive  certainty  on  tho  subject— decided 
that  a judge  in  u Territory  was  not  to  bo  consid* 
ered  as  a judge  within  the  judicial  department 
of  the  Govomment,  and  was  therefore  just  as 
liable  to  bo  removed  as  any  other  officer  ap- 
poiflted  under  the  Constitution  and  laws.” 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  replied:  “Mr. 
Prwident,  I do  not  think  that  tho  question  of 
the  power  of  tho  President  to  remove  from 
office  an  incumbent  and  appoint  another  in 
his  place  during  tho  recess  is  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  amendment  which  I have  otlere<I. 
That  Is  a controverte<l,  point  and  has  been 
from  tho  foundation  of  the  Government.  The 
practice,  I am  aware,  has  been  for  tlie  Pres- 
IdcDt  to  exercise  the  power  to  remove  from 
offiiNj  bj  making  new  appointments ; and  this 
ha.4  generally  bocii  acqniesccd  in. 

*'lTie  laws  npon  tliis  subject  linve  not,  liow- 
ever,  been  uniiorm.  In  18C3  there  wa.s  cre- 
ated an  officer  called  tho  Comptroller  of  llio 
Currency,  and  in  tho  law  establislung  the 
Currency  Hureau  it  was  provklotl  that  ‘there 
shall  be  appointed  a chief  officer  to  bo  styled 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Correucy,  who  shall  be 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.^  Tho  law  further  provided  that 
*he  aliall  l>6  ap[>oiuted  by  tho  President,  on 
the  nomination  of  tho  Secretary  of  tho 
Treasury,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  inmate,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.’ 

“That  law,  passed  in  1863,  provided  that 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  should  bo  re- 
move<l  from  office  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  tlio  Senate  alone,  and  according  to 
tliat  statute  it  is  not  competeut  for  tho  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  remove  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  except  by  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  legislative  con- 
struction which  was  put  upon  tho  Presidont’s 
power  in  1863  by  tliis  act  w.as  that  it  was  com- 
petent for  Congress  to  provide  that  persons 
could  bo  remov'ed  from  office  only  by  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  when  they 
were  appointed  by  that  advice  and  consent. 

“But,  sir,  tho  amendment  which  I have 
proposeil  does  not  involve  that  question. 
According  to  my  understanding,  the  President 
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has  no  authority  to  fill  a vacancy  which  exists 
iu  an  office,  by  hiin.self,  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  unless  that  vacancy 
occurs  while  the  Senate  is  not  in  session ; and 
one  object  of  this  amendment  is  to  prevent 
appointments  of  that  character.  I deny  that 
if  a vacancy  exists  in  an  ofiico  while  the  Sen- 
ate is  liere,  tho  President  has  any  power  to  fill 
up  that  vacancy  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  It  takes  tho  President  and  the 
Senate  both  to  make  an  officer ; but  ho  may 
make  a now  appointment  in  case  that  officer 
dies  during  tho  recess  of  tho  Senate,  or  re- 
signs his  office,  or  in  case  the  term  for  which 
he  was  appointcil  expires  during  tho  recesa 
of  the  Senate  so  that  a vacancy  occurs,  though 
1 am  not  quite  sure  that  he  w'ould  hare  an- 
thority  to  appoint  in  tho  case  of  an  expiration 
of  tho  tenn,  because  that  may  not  be  the  hap- 
pening of  a vacancy,  imismuch  as  the  term 
expires  at  a fixed  period,  there  is  no  uncertainty 
about  it,  and  it  is  competent  for  the  President 
to  anticipate  that  period  by  sending  the  nomi- 
nation of  an  officer  to  the  Senate  while  it  is  tn 
session  for  its  confirmation.  I am  by  no  means 
clear  that  ho  has  authority  to  appoint  in  that 
case,  for  then  it  hocomo.s  an  appointment  to  an 
ori^nal  office  when  the  term  lia.s  expired. 
However,  it  is  provided  in  this  amendment  that 
in  either  of  these  cases  tho  President  may  make 
an  appointment  or  may  fill  up  the  vacancy,  and 
tho  party  will  receive  his  salary.  Ho  has  the 
constitutional  authority  to  do  thK 

“ But,  Mr.  President,  tho  control  of  the  reve- 
nues of  tho  country  and  of  the  money  of  the 
country  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  President; 
without  tho  authority  of  Congress,  he  has  no 
control  over  one  dollar;  he  cannot  draw  his 
own  salary  except  by  authority  of  law ; and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  will  observe  that 
this  provi.sion  does  not  go  to  the  appointing 
power  at  all ; it  is  merely  a provision  in  re- 
gard to  the  salaries  of  officers  or  tlie  compensa- 
tion they  are  to  receive.  It  is  entirely  cx)m- 
|)Ctent  for  Congress  to  i)rovide  just  as  much 
compensation  as  it  plca.ses,  or  no  compensation. 
It  may  autliorize  an  ai)pomtment  of  lui  officer 
without  attaching  any  s^ary  or  any  foes  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  tho  office,  I think 
there  is  a bill  now  pending,  reported  by  tho 
Senator  from  Massachnsetb^,  tho  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  that  pro- 
vides for  tho  appoiutmcct  of  certain  commis- 
sioners without  any  salary  whatever.  It  is  en- 
tirely competent  for  Coiigrass  to  moke  such  pro- 
vision. Tlicro  is,  therefore,  no  constitutional 
question  involved  in  this  amendment  which  I 
have  ofi’ered.” 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  agmn  said:  “Mr. 
President,  I am  aware  that  the  money  of  tho 
Government  is  placed  under  the  control  of 
Congress;  and  in  one  Rnse,  therefore,  Con- 

fress  has  tho  right  to  refuse  to  pay  salaries. 

hey  may  refu.se  to  pay  the  President  his  sal- 
ary, now  fixed  by  law.  They  may  refuse  to  ap- 
propriate at  all  for  the  payment  of  the  compen- 
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satinn  which  the  laws  frivo,  or  which  the  laws 
onght  to  jnv'c,  to  the  officers  who  may  be  ap- 
pointed from  time  to  time  by  the  a|»pointiiig 
power.  But  the  honoralde  member^  I am  sure, 
will  see  that  the  jrround  upon  which  ho  places 
the  constitutionality  of  this  lepslation,  as  far  as 
that  particular  ground  is  concerned,  is  one 
which  will  not  bear  examination.  If  the  Pres- 
ident has  the  power  to  appoint,  and  the  appointee 
has  the  right  to  go  into  office  under  the  Con- 
stitution, although  Congress  may  have  the  pow- 
er to  say  tliat  they  will  not  pay,  have  they  the 
moral  right  to  say  that  they  will  not  pay?  And 
if  tfiere  is  no  moral  right  to  deny  payment  in 
such  a case,  are  they  not  warring  ag.ainst  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  though  not  against 
its  letter,  by  refusing  to  pay  ? 

“The  Senate  of  the  Unite<i  States,  or  both 
branches  of  Congress,  may  become  so  dissatis- 
fied with  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
to  be  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him. 
His  remaining  in  office  may  interfere  with  some 
favorite  jmlicy  of  (’ongress;  Congress  may 
look  to  political  measures  upon  which,  as  they 
suppose,  the  welfare  of  the  country  depends, 
and  find  that  they  cannot  accomplish  their 
purpose  in  having  such  measures  adopted  as 
long  as  the  incumbent  of  the  presidential  office 
is  in  hw  scat.  There  are  two  ways  to  get  rid 
of  him.  One  is  to  impeach  him.  That  re- 
quires, to  be  successful,  a vote  in  the  body  of 
two-tbinls.  Another  is  to  star>’c  him  out,  and 
that  may  bo  accomplished  by  refu.sing  to  pay 
hi.s  salary ; and  the  liouorable  member’s  argu- 
ment would  be  just  as  solid  in  a cjisc  of  that 
description  in  support  of  legislation  such  as  I 
have  Bupposcfl,  as  it  is  in  relation  to  the  cose 
before  tlio  Senate,  provided  tbo  President  has 
the  authority  to  remove  and  to  appoint. 

“ Mr.  President,  in  all  good  temper,  I caution 
my  friontls,  or  rather  the  member  who  oflors 
this  amendment,  against  what  may  bo  the  con- 
sequences of  this  precedent  in  the  future.  It 
may  answer  the  temporary  purpose  for  which 
ho  avows  it  now*  to  bo  designed ; but  it  may  be 
relied  upon  hereafter  to  answer  a temporary 
purpose  which  the  honorable  member  from 
lUioois  would  be  the  last  man  to  wish  to  see 
accomplished.  The  precedent  may  return  to 
plague  tljo  inventor.  The  dominant  party  now 
in  each  House  of  Congress  may,  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  a minority.  They  may  have 
electc<l  their  I^rcsident,  and  ho  may  be  an  offi- 
cer who  is  w illing  to  carry  out  tbeir  particular 
policy.  These  Boats,  however,  and  the  seats 
in  the  other  House  may  be  fille<l  by  a mqjority 
of  members  who  tbiuk  that  the  policy  which 
the  minority  and  the  Pre^ident  for  the  time 
being  may  desire  to  carry  out,  is  dangerous  to 
the  country,  and  then  they  may  propose  just 
what  the  honorable  member  proposes  now',  not 
to  take  away  the  power  of  appointment,  a.s  bo 
says,  bnt  to  refuse  to  appropriate ; not  to  de- 
clare that  he  shall  not  appoint,  but  to  declare 
that  if  he  docs  appoint^  his  appointment  will 
bo  futile ; and  they  may  go  furtner  and  siiy,  fol- 


lowing the  principle  for  which  this  may  be 
cited  as  a precedent,  that  the  President  for  the 
time  l>eing  stands  in  the  way  of  the  true  inter- 
est and  honor  of  the  country,  or  stands  in  the 
way  of  some  party  aspiration ; but  as  he  cannot 
be  got  rid  of  by  impeachment,  they  strike  at  his 
ap])oiuting  power,  and  if  they  cannot  get  rid  of 
him  by  taking  from  him,  practically,  the  benelit 
of  his  appointing  power,  they  accomplish  the 
same  thing  by  providing  that  no  money  shall 
go  out  of  the  Treasury  to  compensate  his  ajv 
pointees.” 

Mr.  Smnner,  of  M-assnehusetts,  said : “ The 
proposition  is  very  simple;  it  needs  no  com- 
mentary or  no  explanation.  All  familiar  with 
public  offices  know  that  tliere  are  unquestion- 
ably abuses  that  have  occurred  in  tbo  executive 
department  from  the  habit,  after  the  adjourn- 
meut  of  the  Senate,  of  filling  vacancies  which 
had  exi.stcd  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
but  which  the  Senate  had  chosen  not  to  fill.  U 
Congress  wrong  if  it  undortakos  to  provide 
by  lepslation  that  in  snch  cases  the  party  nom- 
inated sfiall  not  be  entitled  to  any  salary  or 
compensation  until  be  is  afterward  confirmed 
by  the  Senate?  It  may  be,  as  tlic  Senator 
from  Maryland  suggests,  that  we  may  not  in- 
terfere witli  the  power  of  removal ; but  there 
is  one  power  which  Congress  lias — and  the  Sen- 
ate is  a part  of  Congress — and  that  is  the  power 
over  the  purse-strings ; and  all  that  this  propo- 
sition undertakes  to  do  is  to  exercise  power 
over  the  purse-strings  in  certain  cases,  so  as  to 
impose  a check,  a con.stitutional  check,  which 
recent  events  show  ought  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  Executive.  The  proposition  is  so  simple 
that  it  hardly  justifies  argtiment,  and  I will  not 
take  any  further  time  about  it.” 

ifr.  Shermaji,  of  Ohio,  said  : “ I dislike  very 
much  to  see  these  propositions  attached  to  onr 
appropriation  bills,  I'hey  are  in  the  nature  of 
conditions  to  what  w e ought  freely  to  pant, 
appropriations  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I do  not  like  to  see  them  put  on  in 
that  way ; but  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  or 
the  Judiciary  Committee  wdll  frame  a hill  which 
will  limit  aud  restrain  the  power  of  the  Ptch- 
dent  to  remove  from  office,  so  that  when  a man 
w appointed  for  four  years  lie  shall  hold  that 
office  during  those  four  years,  unless  he  is  re- 
moved for  cause,  to  l>e  snbmitte<l  to  the  Senate, 
I will  vote  for  such  a proposition,  and  I say 
there  never  was  a time  when  this  great  ques- 
tion could  bo  more  fairly  met  than  now.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  at  le.'ist  a Jealonsy 
exists  between  the  President  and  Congres?;  I 
will  not  say  war,  because  I do  not  think  there 
is  a w'ar,  but  there  is  a jealousy  and  a watch- 
fulness probably  on  the  part  of  tlio  I*resident 
and  on  the  part  of  Congress.  What  is  to  pre- 
vent Congress  now  from  passing  snch  a law  as 
I have  indieatcsl?  Tho  mqiority  hero  is  over- 
w'helming.  Wo  have  no  object  to  accomplish 
of  a mere  partisan  purpose.  The  majority  in 
Congress  \n  inrhaps  two-thirds  in  a j^jirty  senw. 
Wliat  Is  to  prevent  now  tho  Judiciary  Commit- 
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toe  from  carefully  framing  a law  prescribing 
the  term  of  office  of  the  various  classes  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Government,  and  declaring  that  the 
Pre^dent  shall  not  remove  any  one  of  those 
offioer:^  except  for  such  and  such  causes  ? ” 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  ^nssouri.  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  said : “ Mr.  President,  no  man  can 
read  the  debate  of  ns  I have  done  within 
the  last  two  or  throe  days,  without  coming  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Mr.  Madison  and  those 
who  contended  with  him,  it  seems  to  me,  wore 
in  favor  of  lea\ing  this  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  by  tlieir  legislation,  simply  be- 
caoso  they  Imd  entire  confidence  in  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  I have  l<X)ke<l  at  this  question 
of  reraoval.  and  I find  that  during  the  whole 
eight  years  of  the  administration  of  General 
Washington,  after  this  debate  in  Congress,  and 
after  the  admission  that  the  power  reste<l  iu  the 
Eiecudvo  to  make  removals  without  cause, 
there  were  but  nine  removals  made.  I do  not 
Mjr  that  they  were  made  without  cause,  but  I 
mean  that  there  were  but  nine  removals  made 
by  the  Executive.  Mr.  Adams  succeeded  Gen- 
eral Washington,  and  there  \vero  but  ten  re- 
movals during  his  terra  of  four  years.  Jefferson 
was  in  the  presidency  for  eight  years,  and  ho 
removed  but  forty-two  men.  The  whole  eight 
years  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Mailison 
show  but  three  removals.  Mr.  Ma^lison  claime<l 
the  power  to  exist,  I admit,  as  fully  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland ; but  how  did  Mr.  Madison 
exereijse  that  power  when  lie  had  the  control 
of  it  himself?  In  the  whole  eight  years  of  his 
administration  ho  saw  tit  to  make  but  throe  re- 
movals. Mr.  Monroe  was  in  the  presidency 
for  eight  years,  and  he  made  but  nine  removals. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  during  his  four  years  of 
administration,  made  but  two  removals.  Forty 
years  of  the  Government  show  but  seventy-five 
removals,  not  tw’o  a year.  But  when  General 
JacksoD  came  in,  the  first  year  showetl  some 
two  Imiulred  and  thirty,  and  after  tliat,  I be- 
lieve, some  four  or  five  thousand ; and  from 
that  day  to  this  it  has  been  the  continual  prac- 
tice of  the  Executive  to  seize  upon  the  offices 
of  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  power  and  patronage.  When  w'o  come 
to  exainino  the  Constitution  w'c  clearly  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  President  has  no  i>ower 
to  remove  an  officer.  Wl»y  should  he  have  the 
power?  He  may  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  may  a[>- 
point  an  officer,  but  where  does  ho  get  the 
power,  as  was  very  properly  said  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, to  remove  an  officer  after  he  had  once 
been  plac  ed  in  office  ? ” 

Mr.  Trumbull  now  modified  bis  amendment 
to  make  the  latter  part  read  as  follows : 

WTiich  has  happened  during  the  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  since  its  last  adjournment,  bv  death,  resig- 
oation,  expiration  of  term,  or  removal  for  acts  douo 
or  omitted  in  riolation  of  the  duties  of  bis  office  : the 
cause,  to  case  of  removal,  to  bo  reported  to  the  Sou- 
at«  at  iu  uext  session. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  again  opitosed  the 


amendment,  saying:  ‘^Tho  question  is  whether, 
under  the  Constitution,  the  President  has  the 
power  to  remove  officers  without  the  consent 
of  the  Senate ; and  the  question,  n.s  it  is  pre- 
sented by  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  hon- 
orable member  from  Illinois,  comprehends  every 
class  of  officers  whom  he  may  appoint  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  embraces, 
consequently,  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  who 
are  called  around  him  for  the  very  purpose  of 
aiding  him  in  the  administration  of  his  office, 
in  whom  he  is  to  confide,  in  whose  sincerity  of 
friendship,  political  as  well  os  personal,  he 
ought  to  rely ; and  if  tlm  Senators  will  look  to 
what  was  said  in  both  Ilonses  of  Congress  at 
the  period  when  the  several  Departments  were 
oigjinizcd,  they  w ill  see  tliat  it  never  entered 
into  the  imagination  of  any  of  the  statesmen 
of  that  day  tliat  the  President  could  be  com- 
pelled to  retain  in  his  Cabinet  officers  in  wliom 
ho  had  ceased  to  confide,  no  matter  upon  what 
ground  his  oonfidcnco  was  lost.  If  ho  suspected 
a want  of  integrity,  without  having  any  posi- 
tive proof,  nobotly  doubted  that  it  would  bo 
not  only  his  right  but  his  duty  to  remove.  If 
he  suspected  or  believed  a want  of  fitness,  the 
same  was  the  universal  opinion.  If  he  suspected 
that  they  were  hostile  to  what  he  believed  to 
bo  a proper  discharge  of  his  duty,  nobody  ques- 
tioned that  he  would  have  a right  to  dispense 
with  them  and  to  get  around  liim  men  who 
would,  with  himself,  ho  a unit  with  reference 
to  all  the  executive  functions  intrusted  to  that 
dopnrtmont  of  Government.  But  if  yon  adopt 
this  amendment  as  it  is  now  altered  by  my 
friend  from  Illinois,  you  to  a certain  extent 
deny  to  him  the  right  to  remove  a Cabinet 
officer,  because  the  amendment  as  it  now  stands 
provides  that  if  he  does  remove  he  must  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Senate  report  to  the  Senate 
tlic  reasons  upon  whicli  he  removes.  MThat  ia 
to  be  the  effect  of  that,  provided  you  have  the 
authority  to  impose  it?  Suppose  the  reasons 
are  not  satisfactory,  is  the  Cabinet  moiiibor 
who  has  been  removed  to  be  reinstated  ? The 
amendment  does  not  say  so;  and  if  it  did  say 
so,  what  would  bo  the  principle  which  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  adopted  ? That  of  forcing  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  a Cabinet 
officer  iu  whom  he  has  no  confidence,  whom  ho 
believes  to  be  untrue  to  duty,  incompeteut  to 
the  discharge  of  his  office.  The  Senate  may 
think  differently  from  the  President ; tliey  may 
believe  tliat  he  has  been  true  to  duty,  that  he 
has  every  competency  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  so  de- 
cide; is  that  to  reinstate  the  minister  who  lias 
been  removeil  ? This  amendment  docs  not  say 
so.  If  it  docs  not  .say  so,  what  is  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  amendment?  To  get  before  the 
Senate  some  ground  upon  w’hich  the  otlier 
branch  of  Congress  may  impeach  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

“ Now,  I speak  knowingly,  Mr.  President, 
when  I .say  that  wliatever  doubt  was  expressed 
during  the  session  of  tlie  Congress  of  1789  in 
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relation  to  the  incidental  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  remove,  no  member  of  that  body  (and 
many  of  them  had  been  members  of  the  Con- 
vention by  whom  the  Constitution  was  framed) 
ever  Ruj^ested  tlmt  the  President  could  be  com- 
pelled to  keep  aronnd  him  any  Cabinet  ofBcer 
whom  he  desired  to  displace. 

“ Now,  let  mo  stop  for  a moment  to  inqnirc, 
if  there  was  no  such  power  of  removal,  what 
would  bo  the  condition  of  the  country,  and 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  President  ? 
He  is  sworn  to  see  to  the  faithful  execution  of 
the  laws ; and  how  can  he  do  it  ? Not  person- 
ally; it  can  only  be  done  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  subordinate  officers  named  in  the 
Constitution,  or  officers  appointed  under  the 
authority  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution. lie  finds  that  the  laws  are  not  being 
executed,  that  an  incumbent  disregards  his 
duty,  is  guilty  of  excesses ; is  dishonest,  is  np- 
projuiating  the  public  money  to  his  own  pur- 
poses; what  is  he  to  do?  lie  cannot  execute 
the  laws  except  by  means  of  officers;  ho  can- 
not go  into  the  country  himself  and  collect  the 
revenue;  ho  cannot  bo  at  every  custom-houso 
in  the  country  and  see  to  the  collection  of  im- 
posts ; he  cannot  go  him.«H*lf  personally  through- 
out the  country  and  collect  the  internal  tax, 
whatever  that  may  be ; he  cannot  execute  the 
judgments  of  the  courts : ho  cannot  go  with 
your  Indian  agents  and  see  that  they  properly 
apply  the  money  set  n.side  by  Congress  for  that 
purjiose.  He  is  obliged  to  do  it  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  subordinates,  and  he  finds  that 
they  are  faithless ; what  is  he  to  do?  You  ad- 
journ on  the  4th  of  March ; you  cannot  sit 
longer  at  the  second  session  ; you  do  not  meet 
again  until  December.  According  to  this  amend- 
ment, although  he  may  turn  out  (for  the  amend- 
ment does  not  deny  that),  ho  cannot  supply  the 

f)lacos  of  those  who  may  be  dismissed  ; or  un- 
ess  he  can  find  anybody  disposed  to  take  the 
place  npon  the  contingency  that  the  Senate  will 
thereafter  approve  of  the  appointment,  the  place 
ia  not  to  be  filled. 

“ Well,  then,  your  imposts  are  not  collected  ; 
your  tax  remains  in  the  hands  of  tho.se  w ho 
are  liable  to  pay  it;  the  duties  which  you  owe 
to  the  Indians  and  the  execution  of  your  trea- 
ties with  them  remain  unporfonned.  The  Gov- 
ernment, in  a word,  comes  to  a stand-still ; and 
my  honorable  friend  from  Missouri  thinks  it 
would  be  pregnant  with  great  public  mischief 
to  gave  to  a President  of  the  United  States, 
elected  by  a majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  a power  of  removal  beoanso  he 
may  abuse  it.  Certainly  he  may.  Cannot  we 
abuse  our  power  ? Arc  we  individually  better 
tlian  he  is?  I do  not  sj>eak  of  the  present 
inetnbers  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, or  of  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
presidential  office;  but  looking  into  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  tlicy  arc  respectively  elected,  is  it 
a bit  more  probable  that  the  President  of  the 
United  State.s  will  be  corrupt  or  prejudiced,  al- 
most to  the  point  of  practical  corniption,  than 


it  is  that  some  members  of  Congress  may  be 
corrupt ; or  to  put  a more  respectable  suppo- 
sition, is  it  probable  that  they  will  be  more  eo- 
lightened  and  more  able  to  see  the  true  inter* 
ests  of  the  country  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ? I tliink  not. 

“ Aa  fur  as  my  knowledge  extends,  nobody 
has  over  impeached  the  personal  integrity  of 
any  President  of  the  United  States,  As  to 
that,  each  has  been  spotless  in  the  paUic  esti- 
mation. Errors  of  judgment  have  been  im- 
puted to  them  ; imlxMiility  was  imputed  to  him 
w’ho  preceded  President  Lincoln ; that  is  to 
say,  an  imbecility  which  unsiiitcd  him  for  the 
exigencies  in  which  he  was  placed ; but  in 
point  of  personal  integrity  Ins  character  never 
was  assailed.  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
been  chai^d  with  improper  conduct,  and 
have  been  expelled ; members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  been  charged  with  im- 
proper conduct,  and  have  been  expelled.  So 
then  in  point  of  fact,  looking  to  the  experience 
of  the  country,  it  is  just  as  likely  thatniUcon- 
dnet  may  bo  found  in  the  halls  of  Congress  ai 
that  it  may  bo  found  in  the  Executive  chamber. 

“ But  what  is  to  supply  the  evil  consoqueDl 
npon  the  inability  of  the  President  to  execute 
the  laws  because  the  officers  placed  under  his 
charge  are  not  fit,  either  morally  or  intellect* 
nally,  to  exocnto  the  laws  ? Above  all,  when 
yon  charge  him,  as  a Congress  would  have  the 
right  to  charge  him ; when  the  judgment  of 
the  country  would  charge  him  with  having 
abandoned  liis  duty  in  seeing  the  laws  faith* 
fully  executed,  and  ho  cornea  before  you  and 
defends  himself  upon  the  ground  that  his  (rffi* 
cera  were  incompetent,  you  would,  at  one  Ume, 
and  every  Senate  will  hereafter,  if  that  should 
be  the  ground  of  impeachment,  tell  him  in  re- 
ply, *It  was  your  duty  to  remove  the  incom- 
petent.* ” 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  said : “ I object  to 
this  last  clause  requiring  the  President  in  case 
of  removals  to  give  his  reasons  to  the  Senate. 
I do  not  think  we  have  a right  to  require  that 
If  the  President  in  the  exercise  of  this  power 
chooses  to  remove  person^  we  have  a right  to 
say  that  those  appomted  in  their  places  shall 
not  be  paid  until  the  Senate  has  chosen  to  art 
upon  their  nominations ; but  to  put  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  necessity  in  all  cases  of  tolling  the 
Senate,  if  he  nominates  another  person  for  an 
office,  the  reason  why  ho  doe*s  it,  is  a new 
thing.  Such  a proposition  was  offered  once  in 
the  time  of  Generd  Taylor  by  my  immediate 
predecessor.  He  brought  it  up  over  and  over 
again  in  a very  strongly  Democratic  Senate.  I 
do  not  remember  whether  they  finally  voted  it 
down  or  not,  but  if  not,  they  got  rid  of  it ; they 
would  not  pass  it  at  any  rate,  holding  to  tlic 
doctrine  that  the  President,  having  the  iK>wer 
of  removal,  so  long  as  he  had  it  he  must  exer- 
cise his  own  discretion  about  that,  and  that 
with  reference  to  his  appointments  the  Senate 
would  consider  whether  they  were  proper  ap- 
pointments to  be  made. 
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“I  eee  no  impropriety  whatever  in  saying 
that  when  appointments  are  made  daring  the 
reoesa,  especially  those  which  might  os  well  be 
made  to  the  Senate  when  it  is  in  session,  pay- 
ment to  those  appointees  shall  be  deferred  until 
they  have  been  confirmed.  I do  not  think  there 
is  any  thing  personal  or  offensive  in  making  that 
mle.  The  doctrine  which  bos  been  broached 
lately,  and  a matter  conversed  about  under  the 
administration  of  President  Lincoln,  was  car- 
rie<l  as  far  as  this : that  the  President  might 
nominate  an  officer  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  which  would  hold  up  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  next  session,  and  if  then  he  was  rejected 
or  turned  ont,  or  at  least  not  acted  upon,  it  w’as 
again  a vacancy  arising  in  the  recess  of  Con- 
grofss  and  the  President  might  immediately  put 
the  same  man  in  that  the  Senate  had  refused  to 
confirm  ; and  thus,  in  spite  of  the  Senate,  in 
spite  of  the  constitution^  provision,  the  power 
of  appointment  would  rest  entirely  in  tho 
President,  and  the  Senate  was  a nullity.  I do 
not  know,  and  do  not  presume  that  President 
Johnson  would  attempt  to  do  any  thing  of  that 
description.  It  is  to  he  presumed  ho  would 
not ; but  President  Lincoln  did,  certainly  in 
■one  case.  1 thought  at  tho  time  it  was  exceed- 
ingly improper,  and  if  the  doctrine  was  followed 
out  and  the  practice  became  fixed,  that  in  re- 
aiitv  the  Senate  would  amount  to  just  nothing 
at  dl.” 

Mr.  ITowc,  of  Wisconsin,  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  said : **  I hold,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  amendment  is  one  of  tlie  most  important, 
if  not  the  most  important,  proposition  that  I 
have  been  called  to  vote  upon  since  I have  had 
the  honor  of  a seat  on  this  floor.  It  is  nothing 
le?w  than  whether  a hundred  millions  of  money 
is  to  be  plnce<l  in  the  hands  of  tho  Prttiident  of 
the  Pnited  States,  and  always  kept  there,  to  bo 
used  in  propagating  political  opinions  witli  tho 
peojile  of  the  United  States.  I never  saw  an 
opinion,  I never  heard  of  a ix)litical  opinion 
that  1 would  be  w'illing  to  propagate  at  that 
expense.  I think  if  wo  confine  this  missionary 
work  to  the  proper  organs,  all  political  opinions 
which  are  proper  to  bo  inculcated  upon  the 
American  ]>eopIe  may  be  inculcated  at  a much 
kas  expense. 

1 will  not  vote  for  this  amendment ; I will 
not  vote  for  any  other  proposition  which  is  cal- 
culated either  to  restrict  the  powers  which  tho 
Constitution  confers  upon  the  Pre.sident,  or 
which  are  calculated  to  embarrass  lain  in  tho 
exercise  of  those  powers ; and  I say  once  more, 
if  the  Constitution  doe.s  delegate  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  t>tates  the  riglit  or  tho 
power  to  make  these  removals,  it  is  our  duty 
to  acquiesce  in  that  construction,  to  recognize 
the  vacanci<?s  thus  created,  to  cooperate  cheer- 
fiilly  with  the  Prosidcut  in  filling  them,  and  ap- 
propriate regularly  and  annually  the  money 
necessary  to  pay  the  officers  thus  appointed ; 
but  I say  that  that  power  never  was  given  to 
the  President  by  the  Constitution  and  never 
ought  to  he  vested  in  liim  by  the  Constitution. 


“ Tliis  question  has  been  treated  as  if  all  the 
officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  the  customs, 
whoso  duty  it  is  to  collect  tho  internal  revenue, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  act  ns  marshals  and  deputy 
marshals  of  the  several  districts,  all  these  sub- 
ordinate officers  wore  the  mere  assistants,  aids, 
waiters,  personal  attendants  upon  tho  President 
to  help  him  discharge  his  duties,  and  as  though 
he  were  individually  and  officially  responsible 
for  all  their  acts.'* 

Mr.  Gnthrio,  of  Kentucky,  followed,  saying: 
“My  objection  to  this  measure  is,  that  tJie 
question  was  .settled  in  1789,  settled  when  a 
great  many  of  tho  men  who  bad  participated 
in  making  tho  Constitution  wore  hero  in  Con- 
gress, scttJod  at  tho  instance  of  Mr.  Madison, 
who,  perhaps,  hotter  luiderstood  the  Constitu- 
tion tlian  any  one  else,  and  who  regarded  the 
power  of  removal  n.s  a power  iucidcntal  to  the 
exeentive  duties  which  tho  Constitution  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  This  power  of  re- 
moval was  acquiesced  in  during  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Washington.  I think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  attributes  more  deference  to 
Washington  on  tho  part  of  Congress  than  was 
felt  or  acted  upon.  However  that  may  be,  the 
power  was  exercised  by  Jefferson,  by  Madison, 
by  Monroe,  and  by  Adams,  in  a greater  or  less 
degree.  It  baa  been  the  scttle<l  (loctrine  of  the 
Constitution  since  1789  to  the  present  time. 
My  objection  to  this  species  of  legislation  is 
that  it  is  an  attempt  to  change  the  settled  con- 
stnietioQ  of  tho  Constitution,  which  has  been 
acted  upon  and  sanctioned  by  tho  American 
people  ; it  is  a revolution  in  relation  to  tlio  ap- 
pointing and  removing  power,  a civil  revolution 
inaugurated  by  the  members  of  Congresiv.  who 
go  back  and  criticise  the  action  of  their  prede- 
cessors in  coming  to  the  resolution  arrived  at 
in  1789,  and  it  is  done  obviously  and  clearly 
because  these  gentlemen  do  not  agree  that  tho 
President  shall  not  have  the  iH)wer  of  remov- 
ing certain  men  who  support  them  and  their 
mea.surea  in  opposition  to  him.  Wo  all  know 
that  there  ae  very  few  of  them  wlio,  when 
they  come  to  make  a speech,  can  deny  it. 

“ I am  unwilling  to  change  by  vote  of  mine 
or  to  sanction  a change  of  tfio  construction  of 
tho  Constitution  in  this  particular  os  it  lias  ex- 
isted ever  since  tho  days  of  Washington,  and 
lia.s  been  exercised  by  all  the  Presidents.  There 
may  be  dangers,  there  may  be  inconveniences 
in  adhering  to  it ; but  I believe  this  Govern- 
ment cannot  bo  carried  on  successfully  and  ad- 
vantageously without  the  power  of  removal 
being  invested  in  tho  Executive.  I believe  the 
power  of  Congress  and  public  sentiment  will 
always  restrain  the  Executive  in  tho  direction 
in  whicli  he  ought  to  be  restrained.  I advise 
and  counsel  no  unjust  or  improper  deference  to 
the  President;  but  I do  advise  that  wo  will  let 
the  landmarks  settled  by  our  fathers  and  ad- 
hered to  by  all  succeeding  Administrations 
stand  where  we  found  them.  I do  not  want 
to  put  it  iu  tho  power  of  the  President  to  say 
that  Ckingrcsfl  is  making  war  upon  him  by  do- 
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njinp:  to  liiiii  a power  that  all  tho  Presidonts 
of  the  United  States  have  exercised,  or  cnrtail- 
iug  it  as  far  as  po^^sible.” 

Tho  amendment  of  Mr.  Trumbull  was  adopted 
by  the  following  vote : 

VsA-S — Messrs.  Clark,  Conness,  f'reswell,  Harris, 
Henderson,  Howard,  Howe,  Kirkwood,  Morrill,  Nye, 
Poland,  Pomeroy,  Kamsey,  Spragtie,  Pumner,  Trum- 
bull, Wade,  Williams,  and  Wilson — 19. 

Nats — Messrs.  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden, 
(tuthric,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Paulsburj',  Sherman, 
Van  Winkle,  and  Willey — 11. 

Absvxt — Messrs.  Anthonv,  Brown,  Buckalcw, 
Chandler,  Cowan,  Cragi*',  Edmunds,  Foster,  Grimes, 
Hendricks,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Mc- 
Dougall,  S’csmitb,  Norton,  Kiddle,  Stewart,  Wright, 
and  Yates — 19. 

Tho  bill,  with  this  and  other  amendments, 
was,  on  May  tM,  pa.>sed. 

On  May  7th  the  Senate  resumed  the  consid- 
eration of  tlic  bill,  ou  a motion  of  Mr.  Poland, 
of  Vermont,  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
tlio  ameudmeiit  of  Mr.  Trumbull  had  been 
passed. 

Mr.  Poland  said ; “ I voted  for  tho  amend- 
ment to  this  bill,  and  for  the  bill  itself,  with 
great  liositatioii,  and  with  the  design,  if  1 could 
not  become  better  satisfied  witli  it,  to  move  to 
have  it  recoiJsi«icred.  Subsequent  reflection 
sAti>fieil  mo  that  tho  amendment  ought  not  to 
be  adopted,  and  1 therefore  made  the  motion 
to  recomndor. 

“The  amendment  proposed  hy  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  this  bill  is  very  general  and 
comprcliensive  in  its  terms,  and  denies  any 
payment  of  salary  or  cotnpeusation  to  officers 
appointed  by  the  President  before  confirmation 
by  the  Senate,  nnless  appointed  to  fill  vacancies 
happening  during  the  recess  of  tho  Senate  by 
deatli,  resignation,  expiration  of  term,  or  re- 
moval for  official  misconduct. 

“ It  is  said  that  one  of  the  mischiefs  which 
this  amendment  is  designed  to  prevent  is  the 
filling  of  vacancies  which  exist  while  tho  Sen- 
ate is  in  session,  and  wliero  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  nominations  for  their  a»lvico 
and  consent,  and  this  is  omitled,  or  the  nomi- 
nation is  rejected  hy  the  Senate,  and  the  same 
person  reappointed  after  the  Senate  ailjourns. 
if  tho  amendment  went  no  further  than  this  I 
could  very  cheerfully  support  it,  for  the  laii- 

lage  of  the  Constitution  is  clear  that  tho 

rc‘sidont’8  power  of  appointment  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  tho  Senate  is  confined  to 
vacancies  that  liappeii  during  the  recess  of  tlie 
Senate, 

“ Hut  the  ninendnienthas  a scope  and  mean- 
ing far  beyond  this.  Tho  power  of  tlie  Pres- 
ident to  fill  all  vacancies  that  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  is  not  denied.  Hut  this 
amendment  declares  that  unless  the  vacancies 
happen  in  a particular  way,  the  person  appointed 
shall  receive  no  salary  or  compensation  until 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

“ I Lave  not  examined  or  considered  whether 
the  exceptions  cover  every  possible  occasion  of 
vacancy  which  enn  occur,  except  removals  for 


other  reasons  than  for  misconduct  or  malfea- 
sauce  ill  office. 

“ This  is  tho  class  of  oases  which  the  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  reach,  and  I think  itsdis- 
tinguislied  mover  will  not  deny  that  the  main 
object  and  purpose  of  tho  amendment  is  to  de- 
clare that  if  the  President  makes  removals  from 
office  for  mere  political  reasons,  and  thus  caa'^e* 
vacancies  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  ilie 
persons  he  appoints  to  fill  them  shall  receive  no 
payment  for  their  services  in  office  until  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  In  such  cases  the  real 
question  is  not  on  the  power  of  tho  President 
to  fill  a vacancy,  but  as  to  his  power  to  thus 
make  a vacancy.  This  brings  up  the  old  qiU'S- 
tiou  of  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove 
from  office  persons  to  whose  original  appoint- 
ment the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
necessary. 

“The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  I^ende^ 
son),  with  his  usual  straightforwardness  and 
frankness  boldly  avows  that  in  his  judgment 
the  Presidout’s  power  of  removal  iu  sudi  cases 
is  commensurnto  only  with  his  power  of  ap- 
pointment; and  that  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
is  as  necessary  to  the  removal  as  to  the  apjioint- 
ment.  Tho  able  and  learned  argument  of  the, 
Senator  went  far  toward  convincing  me  tlmt  if 
tho  question  could  now’  bo  considered  an  0|H;n 
one,  that  was  the  true  construction  of  tlie  Con- 
Btitutiou. 

“The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Fessenden), 
declared  his  willingness  to  support  the  amend- 
ment, except  for  tho  clause  requiring  the  «tuac 
of  removal  to  be  rep^orted  to  tho  Senate;  but 
ho  admitte<l  the  power  of  tho  President  under 
the  Constitution  to  make  removals  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  In  urging  tho  necessity 
of  tho  amendment,  however,  ho  dwelt  wholly 
upon  the  abuse  of  the  appointing  power,  by 
making  appointments  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate,  which  might  have  heeu  made 
and  submitted  to  the  Senate  while  iu  session. 
I should  be  doing  that  Senator  great  injustice 
to  suppose  that  he  did  not  fully  understand 
that  the  matter  aimed  at  was  altogether  a dif- 
ferent and  broader  one.  Other  Senators  have 
fought  shy  upon  this  q^uestion,  and  have  argued 
in  favor  of  the  amendment,  not  exactly  deny- 
ing the  power  of  removal,  but  under  prutesU- 
tioii,  us  a special  pleader  would  say,  that  they 
do  not  admit  it.  They  have  sai^,  conceding 
that  he  has  the  j>owcr  of  removal,  w e have  the 
power  to  say  whether  his  new  appointees  shall 
receive  the  salaries  and  compensations  prt»vided 
by  law  for  those  holding  tho  offices.  So  we 
have  tho  power  to  refuse  any  appropriations 
to  pay  the  salary  of  the  President,  or  to  carry 
on  any  and  every  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  thus  destroy  it.  Although  we  may 
have  .such  y>ower,  it  is  one  which  can  only  be 
justifie<l  iu  use  in  tbe  last  resort,  to  prevent 
usurpation  or  the  destniction  of  tho  liberties  of 
tbe  people. 

“ but  if  wo  believe  that  the  President  Ijos  not 
the  legal  and  constitutional  power  of  removal, 
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wbj  ortt  saj  so  directly  ? If  we  arc  prepared 
to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
soQii  why  not  do  it  in  as  open  and  manly  a way 
as  he  declares  it?  After  a uniform  exercise  of 
the  power  by  every  Administration  since  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  to  some  extent, 
althott^^h  for  a considerable  time  doubte<l  and 
questioned,  and  after  at  least  thirty  years  of 
Qndoabte<l  and  unquestioned  use,  hy  a svveep- 
hifr  change  of  political  aj)p<dntinents,  with  every 
political  change  of  administration,  and  by  both 
political  parties  if  wo  design  now  to  declare  a 
different  rule,  and  change  the  whole  action  of 
the  (h)Vcrnmcnt  in  this  respect,  docs  it  behoove 
os  to  do  it  in  the  indirect  and  sinister  way  this 
amendment  proposes? 

“ I have  asked  if  that  was  tlic  design,  to  deny 
to  the  President  the  power  to  remove,  why  not 
declare  so,  and  make  the  needful  and  proper 
legidation  on  the  subject,  and  I have  been  told 
that  wo  could  not  pass  such  a law.  Why  not, 
let  me  ask?  It  must  be,  I suppose,  because  a 
majority  of  this  body,  or  of  both  Houses,  do 
not  believe  in  tlio  principle.  If  that  be  so,  is 
it  exactly  open  and  honest  dealing  to  undertake 
to  bolster  up  this  amendment  by  affecting  to 
believe  the  President  transcends  his  power  hy 
making  such  removals  and  new  appointments? 

I must  be  allowed  to  say  that  it  is  a mode  of 
accofiiplisliing  a puri)o?e  that  does  not  com- 
memi  it^cdf  to  me. 

“Bat  notwithstanding  the  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  has  been  mainly  that 
Hich  political  changes  were  l>oyond  the  legal 
and  constitutional  power  of  tlio  President  the 
amindineiit  upon  its  face  concedes  it  and  pro- 
vides that  thoso  appointed  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  removals  for  luisconduet  in  oftico 
shall  be  exceplo<l  from  this  prohibition  of  pay- 
ment. It  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  tlie  power 
of  removal  for  one  cause,  and  lias  not  for 
another.  If  by  the  Constitution  he  biis  the 
power  of  removal  at  all,  of  neces'‘ity  he  must  bo 
the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  the  cause, and 
necessity  of  removal.  The  vuliility  or  legality 
of  the  appointment  of  the  officer  appointed  to 
fin  such  a vacancy  could  not  be  inquired  into  by 
joiog  back  to  inquire  for  what  cause  his  prede- 
oc'S'Of  was  removed.  In  the  exhaustive  dls- 
cus^ons  which  lliis  subject  received  from  the 
eminent  statesmen  of  the  early  days  of  the  Gov- 
emment,  it  was  never  8iiggeste<l  but  that  the 
IVesident  was  the  only  Judge  of  the  cause  of 
rcTnoval,  if  he  possessed  the  power  in  any  cni«?. 
This  amemlment  virtually  broachc.s  a wholly 
new  doctrine.  It  conccslos  the  power  of  re- 
moval by  the  President,  but  assumes  that  wo 
may  go  back  l>ehind  that,  and  inquire  into  tlio 
reas^jns.  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
the  new  appointee  shall  have  pay.  It  is  cer- 
tainly an  anomaly  that  a man  may  legally  fill 
and  perform  the  duties  of  an  office,  but  his 
right  to  compensation  shall  depend  u|Mm  the 
l^-wns  that  infiuenced  tho  appointing  jiower 
in  making  the  appointment, 

“Tho  last  contest  on  this  subject  of  tho  Pres- 


ident’s power  of  removal  was  during  Pi-esident 
Jackson’s  administration,  and  the  great  Whig 
loaders  of  that  day  made  a powerful  effort  to 
bring  the  Government  back  to  what  they 
claimed  was  the  true  construction  of  tho  Con* 
Ptitution,  and  deny  the  President  tho  power  of 
removal.  But  they  did  not  succeed,  and  all 
parties  have  acted  without  question  since  upon 
tho  other  theory.  But  it  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  those  eminent  statesmen  that 
though  tho  President  could  legally  remove  offi- 
cers and  fill  their  places  with  other  persons, 
that  they  could  make  it  a barren  lionor  of  de- 
priving tho  holders  of  all  compensation.  It  has 
l>oeii  re.sen'cd  for  this  financial  generation  to 
discover  this  new*  mo<le  of  curing  either  a de- 
fect in  the  Constitution  or  a wrongful  inter- 
pretation of  it.  To  me,  the  idea  is  strange  and 
monstrous  that  a man  who  legally  holds  an 
office,  and  jiropcrly  performs  its  duties,  should 
not  be  paid  beoanse  the  reasons  for  his  appoint- 
ment were  politically  unsatisfactory.  1 believe 
such  a position  to  be  w’holly  indefensible; 
w’rong  in  principle;  one  upon  which  no  party 
can  stand.  In  offering  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider tho  vote  jjasshig  this  bill,  I happened  to 
say  that  such  a doctrine  seemed  to  me  to  bo 
almost  revolntionary.  I have  since  learned 
that  a radical  Unionist  has  no  right  to  use  that 
word,  that  it  belongs  wholly  to  persons  and 
papers  of  opposite  political  proclivities.  1 there- 
fore take  leave  to  withdraw  the  word. 

“ What  is  tho  real  purpose  and  object  of  this 
amendment?  I su]>pose  wo  may  as  well  siienk 
of  things  as  they  exist  and  as  wo  all  know  them 
to  bo,  as  to  pretend  to  be  thinking  ami  talking 
of  sometliing  else. 

A difference  has  arisen  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  tho  ConprrcHs  in  relation  to  the  pro|>er 
jiolicy  to  be  pursued  in  relation  to  tho  States 
lately  in  rebellion,  who  separated  from  ns  and 
formed  themselves  into  a sej)arate  govenirnent 
ami  between  wliom  and  ns  a fierce  war  raged 
for  four  years  before  we  8uccce<lc<i  in  conquer- 
ing them.  The  President  insists  that,  an  tho 
rebellion  is  put  down  and  new  State  govern- 
ments have  been  set  up  in  those  States,  they 
ore  now  entitled  to  bo  represenU*d  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congres.s  (if  the  memliers  sent  are 
loyal)  ami  to  participate  in  all  respects  in  the 
administration  of  the  General  Government  as  if 
they  had  not  rebelled.  Congress,  on  tho  other 
hand,  claim  that  all  tho  legal  relations  between 
these  States  and  the  General  Government  hav- 
ing by  tlic  rebolliou  and  war  consequent  upon 
it  been  severed,  it  rests  with  Congress  ns  tho 
law-making  department  of  the  Government  to 
restore  them  again,  and  that,  in  <!oing  so,  it  is 
their  right  and  their  duty  to  exact  such  assur- 
ances and  guaranties  as  will  protect  tho  loyal 
part  of  the  nation  again.st  all  danger  from  those 
who  have  shown  such  a determination  to  de- 
stroy it. 

“ Neither  tho  President  nor  Congress  n.s  yet 
show  any  disposition  to  yield  to  tho  views  and 
policy  of  tho  other,  and  apparently  tho  ques- 
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tion  mnst  bo  dotcrminod  bj  an  appeal  to  the 
people  in  the  election  of  the  next  Congress. 

“The  President,  and  tlio  majority  in  botli 
floDsos  of  Conpre^R,  were  elected  by  the  aaino 
political  party,  the  preat  Union  party  of  the 
country,  which  carried  us  so  gloriously  through 
the  great  rchellion ; and  the  Federal  offices  of 
the  country  arc  generally  filled  by  mcmlH.*rs  of 
the  s-aine  party,  who  were  appointed  by  t)>o 
President,  or  his  pretlecessor,  Mr.  Lincoln.  I 
suppose  it  to  bo  tnie  that  the  great  nuyority  of 
those  persons  now  liolding  office,  as  well  as  the 
groat  inn-ss  of  the  Union  party,  concur  with 
Congress  in  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  in 
the  restoration  of  tlioae  rebel  States.  I sup- 
pose it  is  feared  that  in  this  contest  before  the 
people,  as  to  which  of  these  rcspectirc  policies 
shall  prev.ail,  the  President  will  attempt  to 
strengthen  his  position  by  the  use  of  his  patron- 
age, that  is,  that  ho  will  displace  men  who  be- 
lieve in  and  tidvocate  tlie  congres?sional  policy, 
and  fill  tlio  positions  witli  either  Union  men, 
or  Democrats  who  will  advocate  the  policy  of 
the  President.  And  I do  not  know  but  it  is 
feared  that  men  now  bolding  office,  who  really 
believe  with  Congress,  will,  for  fonr  of  losing 
their  office^;,  profess  to  believe  and  act  with 
the  President.  Now,  I have  no  knowledge 
that  the  Presi<lcnt  de.signs  any  such  course  of 
action ; he  may  or  may  not. 

“Now,  if  tliis  amendment  is  a<!opted,  will  it 
have  the  effect  to  prevent  the  Prc'iident  from 
making  changes  in  office  for  political  causes? 
If  lie  has  no  such  purpose  or  intention,  tlien 
there  ia  certainly  no  neeil  of  such  an  extraordi- 
nary i)rovision  being  attachod  to  this  hill. 
And  I may  bo  allowed  to  say  that  I am  not 
prepared  to  believe  that  ho  designs  to  do  any 
such  foolish  thing,  liut  assuming  that  ho  has 
such  a wish  and  purpose,  will  the  adoption  of 
such  an  amendment  as  this  be  likely  to  prevent 
him  from  accomplishing  it?  On  the  other 
hand,  will  it  not  look  like  daring  and  defying 
him  to  do  it,  ami  he  very  likely  to  produce  the 
very  rt*sult  wo  desire  to  avoid?  It  is  very 
rea.sonahlo  to  suppose  that  the  President  would 
feel  great  rohictanco  to  remove  men  of  his  own 
party,  appointed  either  by  himself  or  his  mar- 
tyred pre<lecessor,  even  if  they  did  not  believe 
in  or  advocate  his  policy.  If  we  attempt  to 
prevent  it  by  the  use  of  such  questionable,  if 
not  unwarrantable  legislation,  as  thU  amend- 
ment proposes,  is  there  not  danger,  not  only 
that  he  w*ill  accept  the  challenge,  hut  that  this 
very  amendment  will  be  accepUnl  by  the  j>eo- 
ple  as  a sufficient  justification  for  that  course, 
and  furnish  a ground  for  saying  that  Congress 
was  the  aggressive  party  ? Situated  as  we  are, 
it  seems  to  me  that  tho  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment will  bo  more  likely  to  pnKluce  than  to 
prevent  what  w'c  all  hope  to  avoid. 

“Rut  suppose  that  J am  mistaken  in  my 
views,  and  in  consequence  of  a railurc  to  adopt 
this  amendment,  the  President  undertakes  to 
help  his  case  before  the  people  by  turning  good 
Union  men  who  believe  with  Congress  out  of 


office,  and  fills  tlicir  places  with  men,  either 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  who  believe  in  hw 
policy,  is  there  any  such  gr«uind  of  alann  in 
this  as  should  frighten  us  out  of  our  pro|)riety, 
and  drive  us  to  doubtful  and  desperate  expe- 
dients? 

“Tho  whole  thing  is  founded  in  a mistaken 
lack  of  faith  in  tho  people.  This  has  l>een  a 
common  error  of  politicians  and  public  men 
always,  but  tho  mistake  is  greater  now’  than 
ever  before,  and  especially  in  regarding  anj 
past  exj>erienco  of  the  effect  and  jKiw’er  of  po- 
litical patronage  ns  applicable  to  tiie  present 
condition  of  things. 

“ In  former  times,  when  the  people  regarded 
politics  merely  as  a trade  by  which  certain  men 
obtained  a living;  w’hen  the  iiwies  between  the 
parties  were  about  internal  iraprovonients,  the 
public  lands,  bonks,  tariffs,  and  the  like,  sub- 
jects the  real  merits  of  which  the  ma-sses  of  tlie 
people  really  knew  but  little  about,  and  cared 
loss;  when  they  had  no  real  belief  that  the  suc- 
cess or  defeat  of  either  party  would  make  a 
farthing’s  difference  with  them  or  the  coiiotrr, 
tlicn  a hcKly  of  stirring,  active  office-holders,  to 
circulate  documents,  harangue  the  people,  and 
get  out  tho  voters,  could  pnxluce  a very  impor- 
tant influence  upofi  an  election.  Rut  this  state 
of  things  has  no  exi.stcnce  now,  and  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  now  upon  the  experience  of  tl>o«o 
days.  For  four  long  years  wc  wore  engaged  in 
a most  desperate  and  bloody  war,  which  perilled 
tho  very  existence  of  tho  nation  itself.  The 
attention  of  the  whole  country  was  roused  and 
was  kept  most  painfully  intent  u]K>n  the  causes 
and  course  of  the  war  till  it  endtxl  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  relwllion.  Almost  every  family 
throughout  the  loyal  North  was  represented  iu 
tlie  army  of  the  Union  by  some  father,  or 
brother,  or  son,  and  mourning  and  sorrow 
were  carried  into  almost  every  Northern  hwne 
by  the  death  of  some  dear  relative  in  the  army 
by  disease  or  on  the  battle-tield,  or  tlie  still 
more  cruel  mode  of  starvation  in  prison.  In 
this  way  the  people  liavc  come  to  comprehend 
every  thing  pertaining  to  the  subject  as  folly 
and  completely  as  the  first  statesmen  in  tho 
land.  Nor  have  they,  since  tho  close  of  ihe 
Avar,  lost  any  of  their  interest  in  it,  and  will  not 
until  tho  whole  matter  is  put  at  rest. 

“ I have  hcanl  it  said  here,  I have  read  in 
the  i>ublic  pres«,  that  tlie  great  anxiety  of  the 
poojde  was  to  have  tho  matter  settled,  and  get 
all  the  States  once  more  into  the  Union  to- 
gether. The  iK'Ople  are  anxious  to  have  the 
Union  rostoreil  and  all  act  again  together,  but 
that  is  not  their  groat  anxiety.  What  they  fear, 
and  about  which  they  are  earnestly  anxious,  is 
that  they  should  not  again  bo  admitted  until  it 
is  made  perfectly  certain  that  they  an*  ai>t 
again  to  come  under  Southern  domination,  ao»l 
limt  not  oven  by  combination  with  their  oki 
allies  in  the  North  can  they  again  control  the 
Government  The  Union  people  of  the  North 
are  not  revengeful  or  malignant,  but  they  can- 
not forget  their  martyred  brothers  and  sods,  or 
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their  own  nnxietics  and  sorrows;  they  cannot 
forget  the  immense  burden  of  public  debt  im- 
posed upon  them ; and  they  are  too  often  re- 
minded of  it  by  the  tax-gatherer,  nil  of  which 
has  been  brought  upon  them  by  tlio  conduct  of 
the  j>eople  of  these  State^  to  feel  over-anxious 
for  their  return  to  participate  in  ruling  the 
nation  without  the  best  and  strongest  assur- 
ances that  they  arc  safe  in  doing  so.  Another 
reason  which  keeps  them  watchful  and  careful 
is  tb.at  almost  every  Union  man  in  the  whole 
North,  who  has  any  considerable  property,  is 
the  holder  of  the  bonds  of  the  Government, 
which  tltey  feel  would  ho  put  in  peril  if  the 
Southern  men,  even  with  Northern  help,  could 
ever  again  hold  the  control  of  this  Government. 
It  Is  not  true,  sir,  th.at  the  Union  jieoplo  of  the 
North  are  dissatisfied  with  the  policy  or  the 
action  of  Congress  on  this  subject.  ^Vflat  they 
do  fear  is  that  w'e  shall  not  stand  firm  to  tlio 
end ; they  fear  the  effect  of  patronoge  on  ua, 
and  they  Imvo  far  more  reason  to  than  wo 
have  to  fear  for  them.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
what  luck  do  you  suppose  some  postmaster,  or 
marshal,  or  assessor,  made  by  the  President  out 
of  a copperhead  or  limping  Republican,  would 
have  among  these  people  arguing  for  the  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  admission  of  the 
rebel  States  ? 

“ Tim  idea  is  simply  ridiculous.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  Union  masses  of  the  loyal  States  stand 
firmly  with  Congress  in  this  matter,  and  tvill  do 
80  to  the  end  if  we  do  not  allow  them  to  make 
issues  against  us  by  the  adoption  of  untenable 
measures.  Our  platform  is  firm  and  strong, 
and  all  the  Union  party  will  stand  with  and  by 
ns  upon  it,  unless  wo  by  our  own  folly  lot  in  a 
weak  tiral>or  or  rotten  plank  to  frighten  them 
from  it.  In  this  particular  matter  of  the  po- 
litical patronage  of  tlio  President,  if  we  do  noth- 
ing that  can  be  made  an  excuse  or  cover  for 
it,  if  the  President  turns  out  good  Union  men 
because  they  sustain  Congress  and  concur  witli 
the  mass  of  their  party,  and  puts  in  others  because 
they  agree  with  him,  he  will  raise  such  a storm 
of  indignation  against  himself  among  Union 
men  as  has  not  l»een  witnessed  before.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  President,  if  ho  entertain  any 
such  design,  cannot  build  np  for  himself,  against 
the  Union  party,  a presidential  party  of  any 
coasiderahlc  numbers  without  having  in  it  the 
men  who  opposed  every  measure  for  the  put- 
ting down  tne  rebellion,  w'lio  disconraged  en- 
listments, opposed  the  draft,  voted  the  w’ar  a 
failure,  and  many  other  tilings  of  that  character. 
This  very  fact  will  destroy  his  party  if  ho  en- 
deavors to  make  one.  Where  those  men  go 
tlie  people  will  not.  Tlic  people  look  upon  this 
thing  now  as  they  did  during  the  war,  not  os 
an  ordinary  question  of  politic.s,  hiit  as  a ques- 
tion of  loyalty  or  treason ; and  if  the  Pre^dent 
abandons  the  great  Union  party  to  form  one 
for  himself,  and  bis  party  is  made  up,  as  it 
most  be  in  the  main,  by  the  men  who  opposeil 
the  war,  they  will  soon  bo  the  only  ones  left 
ia  it. 


“ If  the  President  is  ambitious  to  have  such  a 
party  as  this,  shall  we  deny  him  the  benefit  of 
a few  hired  mercenaries  in  the  shape  of  Fed- 
eral office-holders  if  he  desires?  If  he  chooses 
to  make  cliangos,  so  far  as  my  own  State  is 
concerned  he  will  have  to  make  them  from  men 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  Union  party,  if  bo 
must  have  men  who  support  his  policy,  for  I 
have  never  yet  heard  of  a Union  man  there  who 
does  not  most  cordially  support  Congress. 
And  I believe  my  State  is  not  singular  in  this 
respect,  but  that  tlic  same  will  be  found  true 
of  every  loyal  State.  I^t  us  then  have  faith  in 
the  people,  stand  firmly  upon  our  principles, 
avoid  all  false  and  doubtful  expedients,  leave  to 
the  Presiilent  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  every 
constitutional  right  and  prerogative,  so  that  any 
action  of  his  hostile  to  the  party  that  elected 
him,  if  ho  be  guilty  of  any,  shall  be  without 
excuse.  If  we  can  keen  from  killing  ourselves, 
I have  no  fear  of  the  President  being  able  to 
do  so,  even  if  ho  entertains  any  such  wicked 
purpose.*' 

Mr.  Trumbull,  in  reply,  said : The  Senator 
from  Vermont  tells  ns  tiiat  from  the  fonndntion 
of  the  Government  this  power  of  tbo  President 
to  remove  and  appoint  at  pleasure  has  been  rec- 
ognized. I would  like  to  inquire  of  that  Sen- 
ator if  it  has  been  recognized  in  the  army  and 
navy.  Uas  it  not  rather  been  denietl?  Will 
ho  point  to  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  that 
restricts  the  power  of  the  President  in  the  ap- 
pointment and  removal  of  army  and  navy  offi- 
cers any  more  than  it  does  in  the  appointment 
and  removal  of  civil  officers?  Has  not  Congress 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  denied 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  remove,  ex- 
cept as  provided  by  law,  a very  large  ela's  of 
officers,  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy  ? 
Have  Avo  not  denied  it  also  in  rehifion  to  civil 
officers?  It  is  not  true  that  the  President  has 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  exer- 
cised this  power  ad  libitum.  I am  not  disposed 
to  go  into  that  argument.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ilcndersou)  exhausted  that  sul>- 
ject  the  other  day.  lie  showed  how  many  re- 
movals Inul  been  made  under  the  different 
Presidents,  and  I was  astonished  at  the  few 
that  were  made  by  the  earlier  Presidents.  I shall 
not  go  over  the  argument  to  show  Avhether  the 
power  to  remove  exists  or  not.  I think  tliat 
subject  has  been  sufficiently  argue<l.  But,  sir, 
if  tbc  President  has  not  the  antliority  to  remove 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  as  a general 
proposition,  does  the  Senator  deny  that  we  may 
give  him  that  authority  ? I take  issue  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  os  to  the  authority 
of  Congress  in  this  respect.  I insist  that  wo 
may  confer  upon  the  President  the  power  to 
remove  in  vacation  by  Jaw,  and  wherever  ho 
does  make  a removal  in  vacation  in  pursuanco 
of  law,  and  makes  an  appointment  in  pur- 
suance of  law  in  vacation,  it  is  proper  we  should 
pay  the  appointee ; but  because  wo  by  statute 
confer  u]>on  the  President  authority  for  cause 
to  remove  and  appoint  in  vacation,  does  it  there- 
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fore  follow  that  without  loj^lation  he  can  re- 
move and  appoint  ia  vacation  ? Why,  sir,  we 
confer  upon  the  President  this  power  to  appoint 
orticers  by  creating  the  oflico.  We  establish  a 
now  department  of  the  Government;  wo  in- 
creajie  the  number  of  judges;  wo  establish  a 
judicial  district ; and  how  does  the  President  get 
authority  to  apix>int  a judge  or  a marshal  or  an 
attorney?  He  gets  it  in  pursuance  of  Hie  law 
that  creates  the  office;  it  is  in  pursuance  of  an 
act  of  Congress  that  ho  gets  the  power  to  make 
tlio  appointments  at  all. 

“Just  so  in  regard  to  the  removal  and  ap- 
pointment of  incumbents  in  office.  We  may 
provide  by  a statute  that  for  cause  ho  may  re- 
move a man  from  office  during  the  vacation  and 
substitute  imother  in  his  place,  and  submit  to 
the  Senate  when  the  Senate  convenes  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  will  advise  and  consent  to 
the  new  appointment.  Congress  may  go  further. 
They  may  authorize  the  President  to  appoint 
and  remove  inferior  officers  without  asking  tlio 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  we  have 
often  done  so.  The  Cefnstitution  expressly 
authorizes  Congress  by  law  to  invest  the  ap- 
pointment of  inferior  officers  either  in  the  Pres- 
ident aloue,  or  in  the  judges  of  the  courts,  or  in 
any  of  the  heads  of  departments ; and  in  pur- 
suance of  this  autliority  the  appointments  of 
voi'ious  minor  officers  all  over  the  country  have 
heon  vested  in  the  President  alone  and  licads 
of  departments.  Now,  w’ould  it  not  bo  com- 
petent to  provide  in  one  of  these  statutes,  when 
wc  give  him  the  power  of  appointment  without 
consulting  us,  tiiat  ho  should  not  have  tlie  power 
of  removal  without  cause? 

ifr.  feherraan,  of  Ohio,  said : “ Wo  ought 
to  meet  at  tlio  outset  every  effort  to  attach 
these  political  or  disputed  problems  to  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  Tliero  is  no  excuse,  let  mo 
say  to  my  fellow-Sonators,  for  this  proposi- 
tion at  tliis  particular  time,  because  wo  in  Con- 
gress, reprosentingtho  great  Union  party  of  tho 
United  States,  supported,  as  I belicvo  wo  aro, 
by  the  great  mass  of  tho  people,  probably  ninety- 
uiuo  out  of  every  hundred  of  those  who  sent  us 
here,  have  tho  power  to  pass  the  laws  wo  think 
necessary,  without  attaching  them  as  qualifica- 
tions to  an  appropriation  bill.  Wo  can  pass 
any  law  which  meets  the  sanction  of  our  politi- 
cal party,  by  the  requisite  vote,  either  of  q 
iuf\jority,  or,  in  case  of  a clear  proposition,  by  a 
two-thirds  vote.  There  is,  therefore,  no  occa- 
sion, iu  order  to  accomplish  any  political  object, 
to  attach  this  as  a condition  to  an  apjiropria- 
tion  bill.  If,  however,  only  a miyority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  could  agree  upon  any  bill 
that  might  bo  proposoil,  that  shows  that  wo 
ought  not  to  attach  that  opinion  of  a majority 
of  each  House  to  an  appropriation  bill,  because 
we  should  not  force  upon  the  President  any 
provision  of  law  against  Ids  deliberate  judgment 
unless  we  have  the  power  to  do  it  by  tho  con- 
stitutional vote  of  two-thirds  of  botli  Houses. 
We  should  not  make  the  public  necessities  which 
deinand  tliat  certain  departments  of  tho  Gov- 


ernment be  supplied  with  public  funds  a reason 
for  forcing  upon  tho  President  a p^o^ision  that 
might  not  meet  his  sanction  if  it  stood  alone. 
It  is  impossible,  it  seems  to  me,  to  combat  this 
plain  proposition. 

“ But,  sir,  beyond  that— and  upon  this  point 
alone  I rested  my  argument  before— I was 
willing  to  meet  the  object  embrace<l  by  tbe 
amendment  of  the  iScnator  from  Missouri ; hot 
upou  an  examination  it  was  found,  and  I tluuk 
very  clearly  proved,  that  tho  law  of  16G3  met 
all  the  difficulty  that  ho  proposed  to  meet,  and 
that  was  an  attempt  on  the  i>art  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  fill  offices  tlio  vacancies  in  which  occur 
during  tho  session  of  tho  Senate.  'ITie  law  of 
18C3  provides  for  that  case.  If  tho  President 
after  tho  adjournment  of  tho  Senate  under- 
takes to  fill  an  office  the  vacancy  in  which 
occurred  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  he 
does  it  without  tho  authority  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  has  no  jxiwer  to  fill  vacancies  which 
occur  during  tho  session  of  the  Senate,  except 
by  and  with  tho  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate;  and  if  ho  attempts  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  to  exercise  a power  not  couferred 
by  the  Constitution,  wo  are  then  jicrfcctly  joj- 
tified  in  witliliolding  appropriations;  indeed, 
wo  should  not  do  our  duty  unless  we  did  with- 
hold tho  appropriations,  because  if  we  sliould 
pay  officers  tlius  illegally  appointee!  wo  should 
consent  to  a violation  of  the  Constitution  ou 
his  piu*t.  But  now  in  tho  case  provided  for 
by  tills  amendment  there  is  no  denial  of  the 
power  of  removal,  hut  a denial  of  tho  right  of 
the  officer  to  receive  his  money.  Tlio  ConsUta- 
tioii  provides  for  two  classes  of  appointments: 
one  class  where  a vacancy  occurs  during  the 
Bcssiou  of  tho  Senate ; it  must  be  lilted  hy  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie  Senate; 
the  other  is  tho  case  of  a vacancy  winch  occurs 
during  a recess  of  the  Sen.ate,  and  then  the 
IVesident  from  the  nature  of  things  and  by  the 
express  provision  of  tho  Constitution  has  the 
power  of  appointing  a man  to  office  to  fill  that 
vacancy,  but  tho  vacancy  is  only  filled  by  such 
an  appointment  until  the  end  of  the  following 
session  of  the  Senate.  Tho  officer  thus  ap- 
ointed  by  the  President  is  a legal  officer.  As 
said  tlie  other  day,  the.*^  is  no  jiower  conferred 
by  the  Coiwtitutiou  upon  the  President  to  re- 
move any  one  from  office,  i'liat  jiowor  is  only 
inferential.  That  power  may  bo  regulated  by 
law.  That  power  is  not  limited  or  restrained 
in  the  least  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  Tho  amendment  docs  not  say 
that  a Union  man  shall  not  be  removed  from 
office  and  a rebel  put  in.  That  seems  to 
the  proposition  he  debated ; but  that  is  not  the 
proposition  ho  has  submitted  to  us.  Bo  says 
that  no  man  shall  bo  reinove<l  from  office 
except  for  such  and  such  causes  ; tliat  is,  a 
man  who  during  this  whole  war  has  eo- 
joyed  tho  honors  and  emoluments  of  office 
shall  not  be  turned  out  and  a loyal  Union 
soldier  put  in.  That  is  one  effect  of  lib  amend- 
ment.” 
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Mr.  TrumbnU : “ Except  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.” 

Mr.  Sheniian : “ That  is  after  the  session  is 
over.  If  there  is  a man  who  has  iiold  an  office 
during  ail  tlie  years  of  the  war,  and  received  its 
emoluments,  he  sliall  not  l>e  tnnied  out  and  a 
Union  seddier  without  a lep  or  an  arm  put  in, 
or  if  ])ut  in,  that  soldier  shtill  not  draw  his  pay 
until  the  Senate  meets  an<l  passes  upon  the 
reasons  for  tho  removal ; and  then  if  the  Senate 
does  not  think  the  removal  is  sufficiently  justi- 
fiable by  tho  reasons  stated,  ho  shall  not  have 
any  pay  at  all.  That  is  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision. This,  therefore,  does  not  reach  tho 
purpose  oontemplate<l  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
noK  His  pui-pose,  I know,  is  to  prevent  the 
lYesident  from  romovinff  men  for  their  politi- 
cal opinions ; that  wo  all  know  to  bo  the  pur- 
pose ; but  tlie  President  has,  by  the  very  terms 
of  the  amendment.,  tho  power  to  remove.  All 
he  has  got  to  do  is  to  give  us  a reason,  whether 
that  retuson  Is  wise  or  unwise,  sufficient  or  in- 
sufficient. He  may  give  us  a reason,  and  turn 
US  off  with  a reason.  Reasons  are  ns  plenty  as 
blackberries.  Ho  may  say  ho  removes  a man 
because  he  is  a civilian  and  the  person  ho  ap- 
points was  n soldier. 

“ Well,  take  tho  case  of  an  assessor  or  a col- 
lector or  a consul  or  a diplomatic  mini.ster,  and 
Uie  thousands  of  officers  covcrc<l  by  this  amend- 
ment. Cabinet  officers  cannot  bo  remove<l  and 
anybody  put  in,  rebel  or  loyal,  except  at  the 
ri>»k  of  not  getting  any  pay  in  case  the  Senate 
disapproves  tho  reasons  for  tho  removal.  This 
amendment  does  not  prevent  the  President  from 
removing  any  man  ho  chooses,  and  he  may  give 
ns  a reason  or  not  just  as  he  pleases;  the  re- 
moval U complete  and  perfect  by  tho  will  of  tho 
President ; so  that  the  amendment  accomplishes 
nothing.  It  is  tme,  the  man  who  takes  the 
office  cannot  draw  his  pay  until  the  Senate 
meets ; but  do  you  puuisb  the  President,  do  you 
cripple  hU  power,  do  you  limit  his  control  over 
tho  public  officers  ? Do  you  accomplish  w’lmt 
you  desire  to  accomplish?  Not  at  all.  You 
may  puiilsh  some  poor  devil  who  is  compelled 
to  exercise  tlio  duties  of  an  office  and  not  get 
any  pay  for  it ; but  you  do  not  hurt  the  Presi- 
dent or  hurt  his  feelings.  Tho  result  will  be 
that  good  men,  poor  men,  may  bo  doterrc<l  from 
ftccciding  office  under  these  conditions,  while 
bad  men  or  rich  men  may  bo  indifferent  to  tlie 
salary  attached  to  tho  office.  I say,  therefore, 
with  due  deference  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
tliat  the  amendment  does  not  accomplish  the 
purpose  timt  ho  has  in  view;  it  does  not  limit 
or  control  the  power  of  tho  President  over  the 
public  officers,  but  simply  aggravates  a contro- 
versv  which  may  never  arise. 

“^Tow,  sir,  there  is  a way,  I tliiuk,  in  which 
this  matter  can  be  accomplished — not  by  an 
tmondnient  to  an  appropriation  bill ; not  by  a 
Lmitation  of  this  character;  but  by  the  exer- 
cise of  tbe  power  of  Congress  over  the  dura- 
tioQ  and  term  of  the  various  public  officers. 
Although  it  bas  been  somewhat  questioned  at 


different  time.s  since  the  foundation  of  tho  Gov- 
ernment, yet,  as  I have  said  before,  I do  not 
believe  it  ha.s  ever  been  successfully  contro- 
verted that  Congress  may  regulate  the  dura- 
tion and  term  of  a public  officer,  may  limit  tbe 
power  of  the  President  to  remove  him,  may 
declare  that  such  and  such  an  officer  shall  not 
bo  removed  except  for  such  and  such  a cause. 
But  a bill  of  that  kind  must  bu  made  with  many 
discriminations,  must  bo  made  after  innch  care. 
There  are  certain  officers  that  the  President 
ought  to  have  the  absolute  pow'cr  of  removing; 
I can  name  Cabinet  officers:  it  would  bo  in- 
tolerable that  the  President  should  be  expected 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  this  great  Govern- 
ment w'ith  a Cabinet  council  over  whose  mem- 
bers he  had  not  the  power  of  removal,  the  com- 
plete and  absolute  power.  For  that  reason, 
hostile  political  jiartics  have  often  conflnued 
the  Cabinet  ministers  of  a President  of  opposite 
politics,  ou  tho  ground  that  tho  President,  from 
the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  must  have  the 
power  of  removing  Cabinet  ministers  and  ap- 
pointing such  as  he  cHooscs.  Ho  must  admin- 
ister tho.«o  great  offices  through  his  personal 
friends,  and  no  party  would  require  him  to  ap- 
point any  but  personal  friends  around  him  to 
these  great  offices.  He  mu.st,  therefore,  have 
power  over  the  Cabinet  ministers.  So,  too,  he 
must  have  a power  over  the  diplomatic  corps  in 
a great  measure.  Those  arc  officers  appointed 
to  represent  our  country  abroad,  holding  confi- 
dential relations  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  therefore  tho  power  over  those  officers 
ouglit  not  to  be  limited  or  controlled  or  crippled 
by  Congrc.'=s.  But  there  are  classes  of  officers 
who  ought  to  hold  their  offices  indepeudeut  of 
the  power  of  removal  by  tho  President — assess- 
ors, collectors,  postmasters,  and  other  officers 
who  really  may  exercise  political  power;  that 
ought  by  tho  law  to  bo  secured  from  unjust  and 
arbitrary  removal;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the- 
Con.stitution  to  prevent  Congress  from  passing 
a law  on  the  subject,  securing  those  officers  iu 
the  discharge  of  tlieir  duties. 

“Mr.  President,  Congress  has  iwwcr  over  this 
subject  much  more  ample  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Congress  may  prescribe  that  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  heads  of  De- 
partments or  courts  of  law  may  make  a great 
variety  of  appointment.s.  The  provision  of  the 
Constitution  is  that  * Congress  may  by  law 
vest  tho  aiipointment  of  such  inferior  officers 
as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  iu 
the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments.’ ” 

Tlio  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to  as 
follows : 

Ybas — Messrs.  Cowon,  Doris,  Doolittle,  Edmunds, 
Fessenden,  Foster,  Oiitoric,  Lane  ofKonsas,  McDou- 
gall,  Morgan,  Nesmith,  Norton,  Poland,  Kiddle, 
Saulsburj',  Sherman,  Stev^art,  Von  Winkle,  Willey, 
Williams,  and  Wilson— 21. 

Nirs — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cliandler,  Clark,  Con- 
ncss,  Creswell,  Harris,  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe, 
Lone  of  Indiana,  Morrill,  Nyc,  Pomeroy,  Kamsey, 
Sprague,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  and  Wade — 18. 
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A motion  was  now  made  and  passed  to  strike 
ont  the  last  danse  of  the  amendment ; wbero- 
npon  Mr.  Trumbull  offered  as  amendment  to 
the  amendment  bU  original  proposition,  which 
was  as  follows : 

S^.  — . And  it  further  enaded^  That  do  person 
exercisinj;  or  perforinin;;,  or  undertakioff  to  exercise 
or  perform,  the  duties  of  any  office  whi^  bj  lew  is 
required  to  be  filled  bj  the  adrico  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shuli  before  confirmation  br  the  Senate  re« 
ccire  any  salary  or  compensation  lor  his  scrriccs, 
nnlcM  such  person  be  commissioned  by  the  Presi* 
dont  to  fill  up  a Tacaney  which  has  happened  by 
death,  resignation,  or  expiration  of  term,  daring  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  and  since  its  last  adjournment. 

This  was  agreed  to.  An  extended  debate 
now  ensued  on  the  policy  of  tho  Administra* 
tion,  etc.,  in  which  Messrs.  Wilson  of  Massa* 
chusetts,  Cowan  of  Pennsylvania,  Doolittle  of 
WiscoDiQD,  and  others  engaged.  Subsequently 
the  ameudmont  was  rqject^  by  tho  following 
vote ; 

Yeas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Clark,  Iltrris, 
IlendersoD,  Howard,  Howo^  Lane  of  Indiana,  Mor* 
rill,  Nje,  Pomerov,  Ramsey,  Sprague,  Sumner, 
Trumbull,  and  Wade— d 8. 

Nats— Messrs.  Buckalcw,  Cowan,  Baris,  Biion, 
Doolittle,  Kdmunds,  Fessenden,  Foster,  Cutbric, 
Johnson,  Lane  of  Kansas,  McDougall,  Morgan,  Nes- 
mith, Norton,  Poland,  Riddle,  Saulsbury,  Sherman, 
Stewart,  Van  Winkle,  Willey,  and  Wilson— 25. 

A BSEXT— -Messrs.  Brown,  Conness,  Cragin,  Cres- 
well,  Grimes,  Hendricks,  Kirkwood,  niUiams, 
Wright,  and  Yates — 10. 


In  the  House,  on  May  7th,  Mr.  Julian,  of 
Indiana,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 
Rftolttd,  That  the  Judiciary  Committee  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reporting 
a bill  proridJng  that  hereafter  tbe  elective  franchise 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  in  any  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  on  account  of  race  or 
color;  and  providing  further,  and  thereby  giring 
notice  of  tbe  fact,  that  henceforward  no  State  which 
the  people  of  any  of  said  Territories  may  organize 
shall  he  admitted  into  the  Union  whose  constitution 
shall  sanction  such  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise. 


A motion  was  made  to  lay  it  on  the  tabic, 
which  was  lout  by  the  following  vote : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Delos  R.  Ashley,  Boyer,  Coflroth, 
Dawson,  Delano,  Denison,  Eldfidzc,  Finck,  Gloss- 
brenner,  Grider,  Griswold,  Aaron  Harding,  James  li. 
Hubbcll,  Kerr,  Latham,  Le  Blond,  Marshall,  Newell, 
Niblack,  Radford,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  William  U. 
Rundall,  Raymond,  Rogers,  Slianklin,  Sitgreuves, 
Taylor,  Thornton,  and  Whaley — 29. 

Nays — Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson, 
James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beaman, 
Benjamin,  Bidweil,  Bingham,  Boutwctl,  Bromwell, 
Brooroall,  Buckland,  Reader  W.  Clark.  Conkling, 
Cook,  Cullom,  Dcming,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Dn>gs, 
Dumont,  Ecklcy,  Eliot,  Farnsworth,  Ferry,  Garfield, 
Abner  C.  Harding,  Hart,  Henderson.  Holmes, 
Hooper,  Asahcl  W.  Hubbard,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kas- 
eon,  Ketcham,  Lafiin.  William  Lawrence,  Longyear, 
Lvneb.  McClure,  McKee,  McRuer,  Mercur,  Miller, 
Morrill,  Morris,  Myers,  O’Neill,  Paine,  Perham,  Pike, 
Plants,  John  11.  Rice,  Rollins,  Sawyer.  Schcnck, 
Schofield^  Stevens,  Francis  Thomas'  Trowbridge, 
Upson,  ^ on  Acmam,  Warner,  Elihu  B.  Woshburno, 
Henry  D.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker, 
WilUama,  James  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Wood- 
bridge — 78. 


The  resolution  was  then  adopted.  The  ses- 
sion of  Congress  closed  on  July  28th.  Three 
hundred  and  eighteen  acts  and  one  hundred 
and  eight  resolutions  were  passed.  Those  re- 
lating to  tbe  finances  of  the  GovernmeuC  tax- 
ation, the  system  of  weights  and  measures,  etc., 
are  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

CONNECTICUT.  Tho  political  canvass  in 
this  State  commoncetl  early  in  the  year,  and,  from 
causes  unconnected  with  local  questions  or  is- 
sues, assumed  toward  its  close  an  interest  and 
importance  which  fixed  upon  it  tho  attention 
of  the  whole  country.  On  February  7tlu  the 
Democrats  met  in  convention  at  Hartford,  to 
nominate  candidates  for  Governor  and  other 
State  officers.  Origen  S.  Seymour,  who  bad 
been  the  candidate  of  tho  party  for  Governor  at 
tho  two  previous  elections,  declined  a renomi- 
nation ; and  lest  this  act  should  be  imputed  to  a 
ebango  of  views  by  him,  ho  anuoiinccd  in  a let- 
tor  to  the  convention  that,  in  his  judgment, 
“ the  {>osition  of  the  Democratic  party  on  all  the 
great  questions  of  tiio  day  was  never  more  satis- 
factory tlian  at  present.”  “We  are  all,  I take 
it,"  he  added,  *•  for  j)resorving  tho  Constitotion 
as  it  is;  for  healing  the  wounds  of  the  Union; 
and  for  treating  every  part  of  our  commoa 
country  w’ith  fairness  and  justice.  We  are,  I 
suppose,  united  in  opposition  to  tbe  section- 
alism of  tho  party  in  power — in  oppositiwi  to 
the  assaults  by  that  party  upon  the  Conutitn- 
tioii,  and  in  opposition  to  tho  recent  outrage 
by  that  party,  in  Congress,  upon  the  saortnl  right 
of  representation.”  Tlio  convention  nominated 
for  Governor,  James  E.  English,  who  bad  rep- 
resented the  second  Congressional  district  in 
tho  Tliirty-seventh  and  Thirty-eighth  Congresa, 
and  had  voted  for  tlio  Constitutional  Amendment 
abolishing  slavery;  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Ephraim  H.  Hyde ; for  Secretary  of  State,  Jesse 
Olnoy ; for  Treasurer,  Heinan  II.  Barlnjur;  and 
for  Comptroller,  Thomas  H.  0.  Kingsbury.  The 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention  ariirmed 
that  Congress  possesses  no  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  determine  w'ho  shall  Im?  eligible 
to  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  tliat  any  attempt 
to  force  upon  the  people  of  a State  a claus  of 
inhabitants  as  citizens  and  voters  is  a riolation 
of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and 
an  iufringenieiit  of  State  rights;  that  the  States 
which  attempted  to  Bccede  were  never  out  of 
the  Union,  and  having  recently  declared  null 
and  void  their  pretended  acts  of  secession,  ami 
expressed  their  devotion  to  tho  Union  and  the 
Constitution,  aro  of  right  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  powers  of  States  belonging  to 
and  exercised  by  them  previous  to  their  at- 
tempted secession;  that  tho  late  Confederate 
States^  having  adopted  tho  amendment  to  tbe 
Constitution  abolishing  slavery,  and  tho  (rov- 
ernment  of  tho  Unite<i  States  liaving,  in  conse- 
quence, recognized  said  States,  any  attempt  by 
Congress  to  prevent  the  l•cp^csenUition  of  such 
States  in  tho  national  councils  is  “dcseningof 
the  severest  reprehension  of  the  people  of  each 
and  every  State ; ” and  that  “ the  distinguUbed 
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citueo  now  occupying  the  pre^dential  chair, 
bj  his  earnest  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  upon  its  proper  basis — by  l»is  manly  and 
statesmanlike  position  in  opposition  to  negro 
ndrage — by  his  resistance  to  the  insane  and 
onwiiw  efforts  of  a Congressional  mryority,  who 
seek  to  destroy  the  Constitution  of'onr  fathers 
by  mischievous  amendments — has  deserved  well 
of  his  country ; and  a courageous  perseverance 
in  the  course  so  taken  will  place  the  name  of 
Andrew  Johnson  high  upon  the  roll  of  renown, 
and  second  to  none  of  the  great  statesmen  who 
have  illustrated  tlie  annals  of  the  Union,’* 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 
Ilartford  oo  February  14th,  It  numbered  over 
fonr  hundred  delegates,  comprising  a large 
hudiUt  of  the  leading  men  of  the  party,  and 
Win  distinguished  by  harmony  and  ability, 
William  A.  Buckingham,  who  hod  been  the 
Kepollican  candidate  for  Governor  for  the 
«e?eu  previous  years,  having  declineil  a renomi- 
natioD,  Joseph  K.  Hawley,  late  a brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volimteers  in  the  United  States  Anny, 
was  nominated  for  Governor  in  lus  stead  on 
the  first  ballot,  and  accepted  the  nomination  in 
a speech  to  ibo  convention.  F.  "Winchester 
was  then  nominated  for  Licutenant-Govomor ; 
L.  E.  Pease  for  Secretary  of  State;  Henry  G. 
Taiotor  for  Treasurer ; and  Robbins  BatteU  for 
Comptroller.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted 
was  one  expressing  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism  of  the  Republican  majority  in 
Gottgre^s,  and  one  heartily  approving  the  re- 
cent order  of  General  Terry,  approved  by  the 
President,  for  the  protection  of  the  freedmen 

Virginia  against  the  legislation  of  that  State. 
The  two  following  expressetl  tlie  sentiments  of 
the  convention  respecting  Presidents  Lincoln 
and  Johnson : 

That  wo  unite  our  lamentations  with  those 
of  the  nation  over  the  grave  of  tbe  honest,  unfiinch- 
iog,  patriotic,  and  great-hearted  Abraham  Lincoln, 
wboM  narac  will  stand  by  the  side  of  that  of  Wash- 
ioAou  while  tbe  Republic  endures. 

lUtnittd,  That  we  gladly  express  our  confidence  in 
the  integrity,  ability,  and  patriotism  of  his  successor, 
Andrew  JoHnson,  who  braved  secession  in  the  Senate, 
ud  defied  armed  rebellion  in  Tennessee ; who  sprang 
from  tbe  people,  and  is  identified  with  all  tbeir  in- 
and  we  do  pledge  him  our  hearty  support  in 
bu  labors  fora  just,  complete,  and  permanent  res- 
teratioQ  of  the  Union. 

On  February  19th,  less  than  a week  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Republican  Ck>nveutiou,  I*rcsi- 
dent  Johnson  returned  tbe  Freodmen’s  Bureau 
hill  to  Congress  with  his  veto.  Although  not 
wholly  unprepared  for  this  act,  the  party  wliich 
had  elected  him,  and  had  hitherto  given  him  its 
support,  was  at  first  uncertain  what  course  to 
pursue — whether  to  break  with  tbe  PrcMdent, 
or  to  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  differences  be- 
tween himself  and  Congress.  And  in  no  State 
was  this  more  noticeable  than  in  Connecticut, 
»We  a strong  conservative  element  bad  al- 
ways existed  in  the  Republican  ranks.  The 
fktDocrata,  on  the  other  hand,  avowed  tbcin- 
wlres  heartily  in  fiivor  of  the  political  views  em- 


bodied in  the  President’s  veto  message,  and  of 
his  whole  plan  of  restoring  the  Southern  States 
to  tbeir  relations  with  the  Union.  For  several 
weeks  after  tlie  State  canvass  commenced,  both 
parties,  as  reprosoutod  by  their  platforms,  sup- 
ported the  I^esident’s  restoration  policy,  aud 
many  of  the  Republicans  who  sided  with  Con- 
gress on  the  Froeduien’s  Bnrean  question  were 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  diflerence^  between 
tliat  body  and  the  Executive  were  merely  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  to  bo 
employed  in  reconstructing  the  Union,  and  not 
ns  to  the  end  to  be  attained,  and  could  eventu- 
ally be  reconciled.  Others,  however,  were  pre- 
pared, if  necessary,  to  break  with  the  President, 
should  a reconciliation  prove  to  bo  impossible. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  election  began 
gradually  to  assume  an  importance  which  lifted 
it  from  the  arena  of  local  politics.  The  success 
of  the  Democratic  ticket,  it  was  supposed,  would 
indicate  an  unqualified  approval  by  the  people 
of  Connecticut  of  the  Executive  policy,  while 
the  return  of  the  Republican  candidates  would 
leave  the  issue  undecided. 

Rumors  meanwhile  lx‘gan  to  be  circulated 
that  the  President  would  throw  tbe  weight  of 
his  infiucDce  in  favor  of  Mr.  English,  tlie  Dem- 
ocratic candidate,  and  w ould  require  nil  Con- 
necticut officeholders  to  vote  for  liira.  niis  was 
denied  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  an  interview  witli  a 
delegation  of  Connecticut  Republicans,  headed 
by  General  Hawley,  in  which  ho  also  said  that, 
though  by  no  means  desirous  to  interfere  with 
the  local  elections  of  any  State,  he  w’ould  bo 
pleased,  in  tbe  present  instance,  to  see  bis  politi- 
cal friends  successful.  Equally  strong  evidence 
respecting  the  President’s  sympathies  wa.s  af- 
forded by  James  F.  Babcock,  Collector  of  Xew 
Haven,  and  an  intimate  personal  friend,  who, 
on  bearing  tbe  rumor  that  Federal  officeholders 
would  be  expected  to  vote  for  English,  went  to 
"NVashington,  and  sought  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Johnson.  “1  told  him,”  he  observed  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  a public  meeting  in  New* 
Haven  shortly  afterward,  “ if  this  rumor  were 
true,  I must,  of  necessity,  resign  my  position, 
feeling  it  incompatible  with  honor  to  retain  it 
under  such  a condition.  Tliis  statement  the 
President  assured  me  was  totally  false.  Instead 
of  demanding  votes  for  Mr.  English,  ho  was  op- 
l)osed  to  his  election,  because  lie  represented 
the  principles  of  the  party  which  Imtl  opposed 
the  nation  in  its  struggle  for  self-preservation.” 
The  following  conimunication,  addressed  by  Mr. 
Babcock  and  another  citizen  of  Connecticut  to 
the  Washingt^yn  CkronicU^  may  bo  considered 
to  represent  the  views  of  a considerable  num- 
ber of  the  party  with  which  tlioy  were  aftiliatcd; 

Wasiiisrto.n  Citt,  Marcli  23, 1S6S, 

In  an  editorial  article  of  tbe  6'Aran/c^<'or  this  morn- 
ing, we  understand  you  to  favor  tbe  idea  that  tbe 
result  of  the  New  Hampshire  election  is  in  some  re- 
spects a verdict  against  tbe  Union  policy  of  President 
Johnson,  and  an  approval  of  tbe  action  of  Congress, 
so  far  oa  that  action  is  at  variance  with  the  desires 
of  tho  President ; and  you  also  intimate,  as  vre  under- 
stand you,  that  tbo  election  of  General  Hawley  in 
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Connecticut  maj  be  justly  interpreted  in  the  same 
wav. 

if  this  be  your  meaniofr.  we  bes  leave  to  say,  in 
advance,  that  »uch  an  inference  ana  such  a use  of  the 
election  of  General  Hawley  would  bo  a gross  perrer- 
sion  of  tho  truth,  and  wholly  contrary  to  the  assur> 
ancea  publicly  and  privately  pTen  by  General  Uaw* 
ley,  who,  it  is  admitted,  could  not  be  elected  but  by 
the  aid  of  the  friends  of  the  President  and  his  policy. 

Yet  we  do  not  claim  that  this  policy  is  involved  m 
the  issue  of  this  election,  and  we  therefore  protest  in 
advance  against  any  such  inference;  and  if  such  a 
use  is  made  of  that  election,  we  assure  you  that  the 
eflect  will  be  injurious  to  the  Union  organization. 

The  question  may  be  asked  why  the  Conservatives 
of  ('onnccticut  do  not  act  with  the  other  organization 
which  has  unreservedly  avowed  its  support  to  tho 
President’s  policy?  Our  answer  is,  that  we  have 
more  confidence  in  tho  men  who  have  proved  their 
loyalty  on  the  fields  of  battle,  and  by  their  efforts  to 
sustain  the  Government  in  the  darkest  periods  of  the 
war,  than  in  those  who  sought  to  discourage  enlist* 
ments,  destroy  the  credit  of  tho  Government,  and 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels;  and  whom  wo 
cannot  trust  with  their  cheap  professions,  even 
though  they  head  their  ticket  with  a gentleman 
whoso  war  record  is  not  so  objectionable,  but  whose 
accommodating  temper  is  such  that  he  allows  him* 
self  to  be  used  to  advance  the  interest  of  a party 
whose  loyalty  was  tried  and  found  wanting. 

\Vc  are  also  firm  in  our  belief  that  the  President 
prefers  to  settle  this  contest  inside  of  the  Union 
party,  giving  those  of  the  opposite  side  who  ore  sin- 
cere ID  their  professions  the  opportunity  of  throw- 
ing their  strength  where  it  most  properly  belong«t 
namclv,  into  that  portion  of  the  Union  party  which 
i.s  confessedly  in  harmony  with  their  views. 

JAMES  F.  HATtCOCK, 

F.  W.  SMITH,  Jr. 

The  Democrats  were  not  less  desirous  tlian 
their  opponents  to  obtain  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion from  the  President  respecting  tlio  State 
election,  and  on  March  23d,  a delegation  of  the 
party,  consisting  of  A.  E.  Hiirr  and  C.  M.  Inger- 
soll,  had  a long  interview  with  him,  of  which, 
on  the  succeeding  day,  they  published  an  ac- 
count in  tho  newspapers.  From  their  state- 
ment it  appears  tliat  the  President  complained 
that  his  remarks  had  not  been  correctly  re- 
ported by  the  Kepublican  delegation  which  had 
recently  visited  him.  lie  desired,  he  said,  tho 
success  of  tho  Union  party,  meaning  by  the 
Union  party  at  that  time  the  party  which  jiup- 
ported  his  Union  restoration  policy,  and  no 
others.  Those  who  opposed  his  policy  lie  re- 
ganled  as  not  belonging  to  that  party,  and  upon 
the  success  of  his  policy,  ho  said,  depended  tho 
welfare  of  tlie  Union,  Tlie  following  passages 
from  the  report  of  Messrs.  Burr  mid  Ingersoll, 
further  illustrate  tlie  views  of  Mr.  Johnson : 

The  Prcsiflent  then  remarked  that  Messrs.  Owen 
and  Griswold  [of  the  Kepublican  delegation]  should 
have  rejiortcd  him  as  saying  that  he  was  tho  friend 
of  those  who  supported  his  policy,  and  the  opponent 
of  those  who  oppose  it.  “ The  question,”  said  he, 
**  of  my  restoration  {xilicy  is  now  the  paramount  ques- 
tion, oud  nil  who  oppose  it  are  my  opnonents.” 

Wo  assured  the  rreaident  that  if  those  gentlemen 
had  80  telegraphed  his  remarks,  wc  should  not  have 
been  here  this  evening. 

Tho  President  then  said:  “The  principle®  of  my 
restoration  policy  are  fundamental.  Xo  man  can  ap- 

f rove  of  my  policy  and  that  of  Congress  ut  the  same 
ime.  That  is  inip'os.Hihle.”  In  N'evv  jianipshirc  it  was 
claimed  that  both  policies  were  supported,  which, 


of  coarse,  could  not  be ; but  after  the  election  it  wo& 
claimed  that  a radical  victory  bad  been  achieved.  He 
trusted  the  people  would  not  now  be  deceived. 

At  that  interview  the  following  letter  from 
E.  S.  Cleveland,  postmaster  at  llarlford.  and 
rcccDtly  a member  of  the  Kepublican  party, 
was  commanicated  to  the  President : 

Post  OmcE,  IlAtTroao,  Co?»x.,  March  28,  IsSt 
To  I^idtnt  Johnton  : 

Sib:  I am  now  cogged  in  publicly  adrocatio^ 
the  election  of  James  £.  English  as  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Connecticut — a gentleman  who  is  openly 
committed  to  tho  support  of  your  veto,  to  the  d^ 
fence  of  your  22d  of  February  speech,  and  of  your 
policy  of  restoration  in  oppositiou  to  the  disuniootsU 
of  Connecticut. 

I am  opposing  the  election  of  General  Joseph  R. 
Hawley,  who  openly  disapproved  of  your  veto  tod  of 
your  2‘Jd  of  February  speech,  and  declines  to  sap- 
port  your  poliev  as  opposed  to  the  radical  majority 
m Congress.  If  my  political  action  is  not  satisfac- 
tory to  you,  1 beg  you  to  receive  my  resignation  i» 
postmaster  of  this  city, 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  serrsm, 

E.  S.  CLEVEb.O'D. 

Tliis  was  immediately  returned  to  Messrs. 
Burr  and  Inger.^oU,  with  the  following  indorse- 
ment : 

EizrcTiTB  Maxsiok,  Horrh  28. 

Your  political  action  in  upholding  my  measures 
and  policy  is  approved.  Your  resignation  is,  ibeit- 
fure,  uut  accepted,  but  ia  hcrewilb  returned. 

ANDREW  JOH.VSOX. 

From  the  middle  of  March  the  interest  in  ibe 
election  was  greatly  enlianced,  and  it  soon  be- 
came the  absorbing  topic  of  di^^usbioii  or  con- 
versation tiirougliout  the  State.  Botli  paitiw 
Houglitthe  services  of  their  mo.*tefloctive  speak- 
ers from  alt  parU  of  the  country,  and  i more 
thorough  canvass  of  a State  was  probably  never 
attempted.  Connecticut,  politically  speaking, 
had  for  a number  of  years  been  classed  amon? 
tho  doubtful  States;  for,  notwithstanding  she 
had  annually  been  c.arried  by  tho  Uepublicans 
since  the  formation  of  that  party,  the  majority 
was  often  very  small  in  jiroportioii  to  the  total 
vote.  In  tho  present  instance  the  result  seemed 
more  than  ever  involvetl  in  doubu  At  tk 
presidential  election  of  3864  the  uu\iorily  for 
Lincoln  did  not  reach  2,500  in  a total  vote  of 
nearly  87,000;  and  altliough  in  1865  (Toveroor 
Buckingham  had  a majority  of  over  11.^00, 
there  was  no  relative  increase  of  the  Kepublican 
vote,  while  the  total  vote  was  upwanl  of  13.000 
less  than  in  tho  previous  year.  As  the  day  of 
election  (.\pril  2d)  approached,  tho  current  of 
opinion  in  tho  Kepublican  party  w as  oliservcd 
to  tend  more  strongly  toward  tfie  \iews  of  re- 
constniction  held  by  (’nngre.ss,  though  nmny 
voters  still  wavered  l»ctwcen  tho  Congressional 
and  the  Executive  policy.  On  March  15lb  the 
(JivU  Rights  Bill,  having  pnssotl  both  lIoa.«e3  of 
Congress,  was  sent  to  the  Kresident  for  his  np- 
proval.  Almost  immediately  minors  of  another 
veto  became  prevalent,  which  were  verified  on 
tho  27th  by  tne  return  of  tho  bill  to  Congress 
without  the  Executive  approval.  ITiis  act  seem- 
<h1  for  tho  moment  almost  to  demoralire  the 
Republican  party  in  Connecticut.  But  six  days 
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interreoed  before  the  election,  and  in  that  time 
Congress  took  no  action  npon  the  veto  by  which 
party  movomenta  could  bo  controlled,  nor  was 
any  opportunity  afforded  for  consultation  among 
the  leaders.  The  act  of  the  President  was, 
however,  considered  to  have  practically  severed 
bis  relations  with  the  Kepublican  party,  and  it 
was  believed  that  the  election  of  Hawley  would, 
under  the  circumstances  indicate  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive policy  Was  distasteful  to  the  people  of 
Conaecticot.  During  these  last  six  days  of  the 
canvass  the  efTortn  of  cither  party  to  bring  out 
their  fall  strength  were  redoubled,  and,  amidst 
almost  unpanilloled  excitement,  the  election 
took  place  with  the  following  result : 


Govkrvob,  1666. 

j PRBSIDBXT,  1864. 

C0C^^‘lE3. 

Iter. 

Dkic. 

Bif. 

I>KM. 

Uawluy. 

Engllah. 

Ltocoln. 

McClfl- 

Htrtford 

Xeir  Hftren. . , . 
New  London. . . 

F»irt«ld 

Windham 

litchfield 

Tolland 

Middleaez 

8,618 

8,680 

5.610 

7,004 

8,506 

4,771 

2,479 

8,206 

8,937 

10,784 

4,607 

7.3S7 

2,144 

4,658 

2,032 

2,9S9 

8,693 
8,701 
. 6,602 
7,3';s 
8,668 
4,998 
2,430 
8,113 

8,683 

9,638 

4,919 

7,193 

2,178 

4,423 

2,152 

3,lo7 

loUl 

43,974 

43,4^ 

44,693 

42,288 

Maj,  fi>r  Uawley,  541. 


For  Lincoln,  2,405 


The  total  vote,  87,407,  was  the  largest  ever 
cast  in  the  State,  bciug  426  in  excess  of  that  of 
1864.  and  13,6iK)  larger  than  the  vote  for  Gov- 
ernor in  1865.  The  Kepublican  vote  was  719 
less  than  tliat  of  1864,  and  the  Democratic  vote 
1,145  greater,  showing  a net  gain  to  the  latter 
of  1,864  votes.  The  Republican  candidate  for 
Lientcnaiit-Govcrnor  reccive<l  a minority  sev- 
eral han<lred  higher  than  General  Uawley,  and 
the  remaining  candidates  of  the  party  were 
elected  by  tnajorities  of  1,200  and  upward. 
The  average  Kepublican  m^ority  w'as  therefore 
about  1,000.  The  political  complexion  of  the 
Legislature,  returned  at  the  same  election,  was 


M follows: 

Sonate. 

Hooj«. 

Joint  ballot 

Repablieans 

. 13 

141 

154 

De'mocrata 

. 6 

95 

103 



Rep.  maj... 

. 5 

40 

51 

The  Legislature  convened  on  May  2d,  and 
was  organized  by  the  choice  of  John  T.  Wait 
as  president  pro  Um,  of  Uie  Senate,  and  David 
(t^Qp  as  S|)cakcr  of  the  llouso  of  Reprcseiit- 
aUves.  On  the  same  day  Governor  Hawley 
^d  the  other  State  officers  elect  were  inducted 
into  office.  In  liis  inaugural  address.  Governor 
Uawley  entered  somewhat  fully  into  national 
affairs,  declaring  that,  though  the  nation  looked 
forward  with  impatience  to  the  time  when  all 
the  late  insurgent  States  should  be  restored  to 
their  relations  with  the  Union,  it  would  never 
coosent  that  any  but  loyal  men  should  receive 
its  favor,  or  sit  among  its  nilers.  **  W’licu  States 
declare  themselves,”  he  said,  “ out  of  the  Union, 


and  bring  their  citizens  with  great  unanimity  to 
make  desperate  war  during  four  years  upon  the 
republic^  and  then  failing  only  through  lack  of 
physical  force,  declare  themselves  in  the  Union, 
truly  devotwl  to  its  principles  and  entitled  im- 
mediately to  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all 
their  previous  powers  and  rights,  we  may  and 
do  give  honorable  heed  to  their  wonls ; but  it 
is  the  nation’s  right  and  duty  to  examine  fully 
the  new  organization  of  those  States,  learn  tlje 
purposes  of  the  new  rulers  thereof,  and  test  the 
whole  by  the  legislative  action  they  take,  and 
by  the  security  uml  happiness  enjoyed  by  the 
steadfastly  and  unquestionably  loyal  among 
tliem.  * * • The  war  having  lieon  a suc- 
cess, wo  must  affirm  that  itetlected  the  dcstnic- 
tion  of  slavery  in  fact  as  well  os  in  name,  the 
abandonment,  as  a rule  of  action,  of  the  per- 
petually disorganizing  doctrine  of  secession,  se- 
curity against  any  taxation  to  i)fiy  debts  con- 
tracted in  aid  of  treason,  and  full  protection, 
safety,  and  honor  everywhere  fur  the  rights 
of  all  loyal  citizens,  without  distinction  of  race 
or  color.  Tliese  things  w’ere  fairly  won;  they 
look  to  security  for  the  future,  and  arc  not  a 
part  of  any  idle  claim  to  indemnity  for  the  past ; 
they  are  not  selfi-ddy  sought  for  a cla.‘<s  or  a 
party,  but  demanded  for  all  mankind ; and  they 
are  essential  to  the  success  and  glory  of  a Chris- 
tian democratic  govermneut.” 

Governor  Buckingham,  npon  retiring  from 
office,  after  seven  years’  tenure  of  the  guberna- 
torial choir,  sent  a valedictory  message  to  the 
Legislature,  giving  some  account  of  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  State  during  the  war,  and  of  the 
means  taken  to  settle  the  outstanding  claims 
against  the  General  Govornment.  1 Ic  declined  to 
accept  the  sura  of  ^3,000,  voted  to  him  by  a pre- 
vious lA'gislature,  in  consideration  of  extra  per- 
sonal services  renderetl  by  him  during  the  war. 
He  took  strong  grounds  against  President  John- 
son’s policy  of  reconstruction,  urging  that  the 
reorganized  govermueuts  of  tlie  rebel  States 
should  secure  to  every  citizen  equal  rights  and 
equal  protection  before  the  law,  and  that  ihcso 
governments  should  be  adrainistcrod  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  liberty  to  each  member  of 
the  body  politic  in  acconlnnce  with  the  advan- 
ciiig  spirit  of  Christian  civilization. 

The  Legislature  adjourned  on  Juno  30th,  after 
a session  of  fifty-nine  days,  which  was  fourteen 
days  longer  tlmn  that  prcsorihed  by  law,  during 
which  the  meiiihers  are  entitled  to  receive  pay. 
On  May  23d,  Orris  S.  Ferry,  late  a brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  vr&s  elected  a United 
States  Senator,  to  succeed  Lal’uyctte  S.  Foster, 
whoso  tenn  would  expire  on  March  4,  1867. 
Tlie  chief  ccmipctitors  of  General  Ferry,  in  tlio 
Republican  caucus,  were  Senator  Foster  and 
Governor  Buckingham.  On  Juno  25th  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment,  adopted  by  Congress, 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  Connecticut  by  a 
vote  of  eleven  to  six,  and  on  the  27th  by  the 
llouso  of  Representatives,  by  a vote  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  eighty-eight.  The 
vote  was  a party  one  in  both  brauclies  of  the 
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Lc^slaturo.  The  Democrats  opposed  the  amend- 
meut  on  m'oauds  of  expediency  and  policy^  and 
contended  that  Congress  was  powerless  to 
change  the  Constitution  daring  the  enforced 
exclusion  of  certain  Keprcsentaiivcs  from  Con- 
gress. Tins  view  was  repelled  by  the  Repub- 
licons,  who  held  that  Congress  has  against  con- 
quered rebels  all  the  powers  of  conquest. 

Among  the  bills  passed  wa.s  one  empower- 
ing tlio  voters  of  any  town  to  consolidate  the 
school  districts  of  sucli  town  into  one,  and  ap- 
point a committee  to  manage  them.  The  towns 
wore  also  required  to  raise  a tiix  of  four-t^ntha 
of  a mill  for  school  purposes  instead  of  throe- 
tcutlLS,  the  rate  previously  established.  Bills 
were  al.«o  passed  legalizing  eight  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  money  contracts,  appropriating  $10,- 
000  in  aid  of  a homceopatbic  hospital,  to  bo 
paid  when  an  equal  amount  shall  expended 
upon  it  by  the  friends  of  that  practice;  and 
chartering  new  lines  of  railroad.  Among  the 
the  latter  was  a bill  for  a branch  line  from 
balisbary,  to  connect  the  Harlem  and  Ilousa- 
tonic  roads.  Ilesulutioiis  were  adoptenl  appoint- 
ing a commission  to  report  to  the  next  Ixjgisla- 
turo  the  opinions  of  tiie  city  authorities  of  Hart- 
ford and  New  Haven  upon  the  subject  of  ac- 
cepting the  present  State-houses  in  those  cities, 
aud  building  new  ones;  and  proposing  an 
amendment  to  tlio  constitution  providing  for 
one  capital,  to  bo  selected  by  a plurality 
vote  of  the  people.  A bill  proscribing  that 
“eigl»t  hours  of  labor,  done  and  nerfonned  in 
the  day  by  any  one  person,  shall  be  a lawful 
day’s  work,  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the 
parties,”  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  defeated 
in  the  House.  A project  to  construct  a bridge 
for  the  Shore  Lino  Itailrood  across  the  Connec- 
ticut Kivor  at  Lyme,  near  its  mouth,  was  urged 
with  groat  persistence,  but  failed  in  both  Houses 
toward  the  close  of  the  sosaion.  A bill  taxing 
interest  on  United  States  bonds  was  rejecte<l ; 
also  n resolution  changing  the  ses.sion  of  the 
Legislature  to  January.  Xho  IIoiimo  bill,  char- 
tering the  Derby  and  State  Lino  Railroad,  to 
run  parallel  with  the  New  Haven  road,  wn.s  lost 
in  the  Senate.  The  Governor  vetoed  two  bills, 
one  of  which,  chartering  an  Accident  Insurance 
Company  at  Hartfonl,  wa.s  passed  over  the 
veto.  The  other  bill,  vetoed  late  in  the  session, 
roqnirc<l  jndges,  in  case  of  appeals,  to  certify  to 
the  evidence.  The  veto  was  siistnlnetl  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  and  the  bill  was  de- 
feated. 

Oil  May  1,  186(1,  the  total  State  debt  miiount- 
eil  to  $10,400,000,  of  which  $8,200,288  were 
over  and  above  assets.  The  taxable  pix>perty 
of  the  State  increa.sed  from  $2-11,000,000,  in 
1800,  to  $290,000,000  in  1806,  exclu.sive  of 
money  investcai  in  national  sccuriticvS,  and  the 
general  tinancial  condition  was  such  as  to  jus- 
tify the  conclusion  that  the  annual  expenditures 
of  the  State  govenunent,  including  the  jiay- 
ment  of  interest  on  the  debt,  can  bo  kept  within 
$1,000,000.  At  the  present  rate  of  taxation 
the  annual  receipts  are  estimated  at  $1,625,000, 


which  would  leave  about  $600,000  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  accumulations  of  the  sinking  ftmd 
already  provided  for,  which  amounted  to  $72,- 
000  in  1860. 

The  school  fund,  according  to  the  last  com- 
putation of  the  State  Auditor,  amounted  to 
$2,046,682.28,  a part  of  which  is  unproductive, 
and  the  total  revenue  from  tlie  fund  fur  tlie 
year  ending  April  80,  1806,  was  $136,471.94, 
of  which  $130,668  was  exi>cnded  upon  the  win- 
cation  of  118,780  children,  or  $1.10  per  child. 
The  increase  of  children  over  the  previous  year 
was  3,965.  **  Public  education,”  says  Governor 
Hawley,  “received  a marked  impulse  by  the 
important  modification  of  the  school  laws  en- 
acted last  year,  vesting  the  supervision  of  the 
Normal  School,  and  of  the  entire  system  of 
common  schools,  in  a State  Boanl  of  Eilacation, 
and  imposing  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
the  ordinary  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools.” 

The  catalogue  of  Yale  College  shows  that  at 
the  close  of  1866,  709  students  were  attached  to 
that  institution,  of  whom  500  belonged  to  the 
undergraduate  department,  and  the  reniainder 
followed  special  courses  of  theology,  medicine, 
law,  philosophy,  and  the  arts.  The  stafi'  of  the 
college  coinprise.s  the  prc’sident,  85  professors, 
nine  tutors,  four  instructors,  a librarian,  and  i 
demonstrator  of  anatomy.  Tlje  libraries,  ex- 
clusive of  the  2,600  volumes  of  the  Oriental  So- 
ciety, contain  77,500  books,  besides  a large 
number  of  pamphlets.  In  October,  1866,  Mr. 
George  Peabody,  of  London,  made  a donation 
to  the  college  of  $160,000  for  the  pur;>oseof 
c.HtabUshing  a Museum  of  Natural  History.  Of 
this  sum  $100,000  are  to  be  immediately  oi- 
eiuled  in  the  erection  of  a suitable  building; 
20,fHJ0  are  to  be  invested  until  a fund  of 
$100,000  is  accumulated,  which  w to  bceO' 
ployeil  in  completing  the  museum ; and  $30,000 
are  to  Ims  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  ma^cuai 
and  the  increase  of  its  collections;  three- 
sevenths  of  the  sum  being  devoted  to  zoolo^, 
tbree-sovenths  to  geology,  aud  one-seventh  to 
mineralogy’. 

During  the  year  ending  April  1,  1886,  41 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  c.apital  of  $12,087,930, 
were  organized  under  the  national  banking  law, 
in  addition  to  those  which  had  preWonsly  taken 
tliis  course,  leaving  but  eight  .State  bank.s  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $i, 986, 920,  ami  a ci^ 
culation  of  $1,275,782.  The  capital  of  all  the 
banks  of  Connecticut,  State  and  national,  ninety 
in  number,  amounted  in  April,  1860,  to  $26,- 
182,248.  On  January  1,  1866,  there  were  M 
savings  banks  in  operation,  50  of  which  re- 
ported assets  amounting  to  $28,891,454.71, 
deposits  amounting  to  $27,319,013.69.  The 
higher  rate  of  interest  paid  by  adjoining  States, 
and  especially  by  the  General  Goveminent,  re- 
duced the  deposits  $1,823,274.99  during  the 
post  year,  and  graduMly  led  the  trustees  to  in- 
vest more  than  a quai^r  of  the  whole  in  na- 
tional bonds. 
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Tbo  State  charities  wore  at  the  date  of  the 
last  ix'port  ill  good  condition,  and  contained  in- 
mates as  follows:  Doaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  35 
(State  beneliciaries) ; Retreat  for  the  Insane, 
200 ; School  for  InibocilcH,  42.  Forty-two  chil- 
dren liad  by  April,  1866,  been  received  into 
Fitch’s  llorne,  an  institution  establi.shed  at 
Darien  by  Benjamin  Fitch  of  that  place,  for 
the  reception  and  education  of  “disabled  sol- 
diers, and  orphans  of  soldiers  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  defence  of  the  countr)'.”  llie 
nomlwr  of  inmates  of  the  State  Prison  was  195, 
of  whom  130  w'cre  received  during  the  year. 
More  than  half  of  these  ore  natives  of  the 
United  Slates.  Seventeen  of  the  convicts  are 
serving  life  sentences.  The  coiumitments  to 
the  county  jails  during  the  year  amounted  to 
1,57C,  and  the*nnmber  of  prisoners  in  all  the 
jails  on  April  1,  1860,  was  216. 

The  Adjutant-General’s  report  shows  that 
under  all  the  calls  for  troops,  except  that  of 
December,  1864,  for  which  no  assignment  was 
ever  received  by  the  State  authorities,  Connec- 
ticut was  requirtd  to  furnish  a total  number  of 
47,622  men.  Tlio  State  actually  furnialicd  54,- 
882  men  for  different  terms  of  service ; or,  com- 
puted on  a basis  of  three  years’  service,  48,181 
men  of  all  arms.  The  totd  quota,  reduced  to  a 
three  years’  standard,  amounts  to  41,483,  and 
the  State  had  thus  a surplus  of  6,698  men  over 
all  calls,  without  reference  to  her  quota  under 
the  call  of  December,  1864.  From  the  table  of 
casualties  to  the  Connecticut  volunteer  force, 
it  appears  that  5,620  officers  and  men  were 
killed  in  action,  died  of  wounds  or  disease,  or 
were  never  nccmmtcil  for;  that  two  officers  and 
6.281  men  deserted  the  service,  and  that  27 
men  were  exconted  for  varion.s  crimes.  Tlic 
last  IkxIv  of  State  troops  in  the  national  service 
was  the  Tliicteenth  Veteran  Battalion,  which 
was  musteretl  out  in  April,  1860,  at  Savannah. 
The  claims  of  the  State  against  the  General 
Government,  arising  out  of  the  war,  amounted 
at  the  time  of  Governor  Hawley’s  inauguration 
to  $1,948,688.79,  of  which  $216,581.60  had 
been  rejecte«l,  and  $75,805.95  was  still  pending. 
The  organized  militia  force  consisted  of  38  com- 
panies of  infantry,  one  light  battery,  two  8i*c- 
lions  of  batteries,  and  two  batteries  drilling  as 
infantry,  forming  an  aggregate  of  3,401  officers 
and  men,  which  showed  an  iucreuso  of  1,485 
over  returns  for  the  previous  year.  Unifonns 
for  the  militia  were  supjdied  by  the  State  at  a 
cost  of  $74,532.54,  and  $20,000  were  expended 
for  camp  equipage.  Very  little  of  the  quarter- 
masters stores  accumulated  during  the  war  has 
been  dUpoaed  of. 

The  record  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
in  Connecticut,  prepared  by  the  i?tato  librarian, 
shows  that  in  1865  there  were  10,202  rogistcreu 
births,  or  468  more  than  in  the  previous  year, 
and  that  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was 
2,252,  or  ten  less  than  in  1862.  Tliis  result  w*as 
not  in  accordance  with  the  expectation  of  those 
interested  in  vital  statistics,  os  the  number  of 
marriages  in  1864  hod  been  greater  than  in  the 
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eight  previous  years.  The  excess  of  males  bom 
over  fcinalc.s  was  9.31  per  cent,  and  93  ca.ses 
of  births  of  illegitimate  children  were  reported. 
The  births  of  colored  children  numbered  119 
against  133  for  1864,  and  174  for  1863.  Tlie 
marriages  numbered  4,460,  or  853  more  than  in 
1864.  There  were  7,950  deaths,  or  1,159  less 
tlian  were  registered  in  1864.  Of  this  number 
4,069  were  males,  and  3,795  females,  or  107.22 
males  to  100  females — a ratio  which  will  prob- 
ably diminish  now  that  the  war  is  over.  The 
priucipal  causes  of  dcatii  wore  consumption, 
1,108;  typhus  fever,  048;  dysentery,  410; 
apoplexy,  826;  cholera  infantum,  321;  and 
diphtheria,  224. 

The  tobacco  crop,  which  forms  an  important 
art  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Connecticut 
as  proved  during  the  last  two  years  of  very 
inferior  quality,  the  cause  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained. 

CONOIXY,  John,  M.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  an  Eng- 
lish physician,  psycliologist,  and  author,  born 
at  Market  Rasen,  Lincolnshire,  in  1795,  died 
in  Hanwell,  March  6,  1866.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  wlicro  bo  gratl- 
uutc<l  M.  D.  in  1821.  Ho  was  for  many  years 
consulting  jibysician  to  the  Hanwell  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  of  the  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Earls- 
wood,  and  it  is  principally  due  to  his  teaeliing 
and  example  that  kindness  and  solicitude  in  tlie 
treatment  of  those  afflicted  with  mental  mala- 
dies have  taken  the  place  of  harshness  and 
force,  thus  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  the  j)a- 
tients,  and  affording  a licttor  cliaiieo  for  recov- 
ery. Ho  was  a man  of  deep  feeling,  and  was 
thoroughly  enthusiastic  in  this  departmout  of 
his  profcssiiin.  His  advocacy  of  the  humane  or 
non-restraint  system  of  treatmentof  the  insane; 
his  adoption  of  the  system  in  its  fullest  extent 
in  the  largest  asylum  in  England,  in  1639,  un- 
der his  own  personal  care  and  resjionsibility, 
and  his  many  and  most  important  w'orks  on  the 
subject,  have  long  placed  his  name  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  the  benefactors  of  the  human 
race.  Dr.  Conolly  t«>ok  an  interest  in  the  efforts 
for  tlio  tniining  and  instruction  of  idiotic  and 
imbecile  children  at  a very  early  day,  and  by 
his  writings  and  personal  laliors  did  much  to 
cull  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  public  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  s|>e- 
ciiil  schools  for  their  education.  He  invit^  Dr. 
GnggenbDhl  to  England;  exaniiiietl  in  person 
tlio  institution  for  Cretins  at  Interlacbcn,  and 
the  schools  of  Seguin  and  Voisin  in  Paris,  and 
succeede<l  in  creating  such  an  interest  in  the 
matter  in  England  ns  to  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  temporary  school  for  idiots  at  Col- 
chester, and  subsequently  of  the  Royal  Asylum 
for  Idiots  at  Surrey,  of  both  which  he  was  an 
active  manager.  In  addition  to  his  profound 
medical  studies,  Dr.  Conolly  was  gifted  with 
unusual  literary  abilities,  and  bis  works  fire  not 
less  remarkable  for  the  eliann  and  elegance  of 
the  style  than  for  his  masterly  treatiiieiit  of  Uio 
subjects  to  which  they  relate.  Among  his  most 
prominent  works  may  be  mentioned,  “An  In- 
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qairy  Concerninf?  the  Indications  of  Insanity ; ” 
“ The  Construction  and  Government  of  Lnnatio 
Asylums ; and  extensive  contributions  on  this 
class  of  subjects  to  the  “ Cyclopa'dia  of  Practi- 
cal Medicine,”  the  “Transactions  of  the  Provin- 
cial Mwlical  and  Suri^cal  Association,”  and  to 
the  “ l^ncet^”  and  “ British  and  Foreij^ni  Med- 
ical Review.” 

COREA  ft  dependency  of  China,  which,  in 
186(5,  became  noted  for  a French  expedition 
against  it.  it  is  an  extensive  peninsiihi,  bounded 
east  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  south  by  the  Strait 
of  Corea,  and  west  by  tfie  Whanghai  or  Yellow 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  lAiaotoug.  It  is  goverued 
by  a king,  who,  though  tributary  to  China,  ex- 
ercises \iriually  an  absolute  power.  The  pre- 
vailing religion  is  Boodhisiii.  Confucius  also 
has  many  followers. . Area,  about 87.650  English 
s<}naro  miles ; the  population,  according  to  a cen- 
sus of  1793,  was  7,342,301,  and  is  now  estimated 
at  9.000,0()0.  Ill  February,  1800,  tw  o Roman 
Catholic  bishops  aud  seven  priests,  all  natives 
of  France,  were  put  to  death  !>y  order  of  the 
king,  for  preaching  a forbidden  religion.  Three 
others  succeeded  in  concealing  themselves,  and 
one  of  them  arrived  at  Ohcfoo  in  a Corean  junk, 
having  been  sent  by  the  other  two  to  com- 
launicate  tiie  sad  intelligence,  llie  escaped 
mis-sionary  as,serted  that  tliero  were  fifty  tliou- 
eand  Christian  converts  in  the  Corea,  and  that 
great  consternation  was  produced  among  them 
l>y  the  compulsory  renunciation  of  their  faith, 
of  the  destruction  of  Iwoks  and  dictionaries,  and 
of  the  sncre<l  vessels  of  the  priests.  lie  pro- 
ceeded to  Pekin,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  French 
ambassador.  A preparatory  expedition  was 
dispatched  to  explore  the  river,  on  which  is 
situated  the  capital,  Bayool,  about  sixty  miles 
above  its  embouchure.  The  river  was  found  to 
have  a current  of  five  miles  an  hour,  and  to  bo 
navigable  without  much  difficulty  as  far  ns 
Ivonghoa,  forty  miles  from  its  inoutli ; gun- 
boats were  able  to  ascend  twenty-six  miles 
bigber  iq>— to  w ithin  sight  of  the  wall  of  the 
royal  city,  Sayool — but  with  difficulty,  owing 
to  shoals,  roc'ks,  abrupt  curves,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  by  which  the  explorers  were 
several  times  brought  to  a stand.  Stone  forts 
of  rude  construction  were  met  with,  on  which 
useless  guns  were  mouutetl.  Military  officers 
there  first  presented  themselves,  who  were  on 
the  eve  of  obstructing  the  progress  of  the 
French  by  sinking  a lleet  of  junks,  but  relin- 
quisiuxl  their  object  as  soon  as  tlio  gunboat  sent 
a shot  among  them.  Mandarins  then  came  on 
board  and  presented  the  French  with  presents 
of  provisions — a fat  ox  among  other  things— 
and  rcHjuested  the  French  to  withdraw,  which 
they  did,  after  taking  drawings,  soundings,  and 
plans.  On  their  return  down  the  river  they 
were  fired  upon  from  several  points,  but  iu 
each  instance  a few  shobs  seemed  to  di.«^pcrse 
the  timid  Corean.s,  acce.ss  to  whose  strongholds 
thus  for  the  first  time  l»ccnrae  known  to  the 
outer  world.  The  Mjuadron  then  retnrne<l  to 
the  Chinese  port  of  cLefoo,  from  whence  it  had 


sailed.  On  the  11th  of  October  Admiral  Roze 
again  set  sail  for  Corea,  this  time  prepared  to 
indict  punishment  His  fleet  con^isted  of  seveo 
vessels,  having  on  board  four  hundred  riflemen. 
Three  days’  easy  steaming  brought  him  to  the 
coast  of  the  peninsula.  The  gunboats  of  the 
expotlilion  proceiHle<l  up  the  river,  taking  p<jsi- 
tiou  before  eleven  forts,  which  proved  to  be 
without  defenders,  'riiere  was  no  nioTcmcai 
of  any  kind  in  the  forts,  and  not  a soul  in  die 
way  of  garrisou  was  risible,  although  the  muz- 
zles of  guns  could  bo  seim  in  the  enibrasurw. 
On  the  following  day  the  fleet  ascended  higher, 
and  lauded  the  riflemen  without  encountering  re- 
sistance, although  tliey  were  ready  to  fire.  Tbev 
entered  a village  which  was  wholly  dc'serted; 
tlie  inhabitants  in  their  flight  had  taken  with 
them  their  portable  valuables,  Jbaring  in  their 
houses  furniture,  clothing,  and  a quantity  of  pro- 
visions. A number  of  muskets,  gingals,  some 
bows  and  canntm,  and  a powder  magazine, 
were  the  useless  trophies,  togetlicr  with  poul- 
try, pigs,  and  vegetables,  which  were  useful. 

Next  morning,  October  15th,  the  riflemeo 
advanced  throe  miles  higher,  wliich  brc»ught 
them  to  the  eity  of  Konghoa,  whiidi  is  situated 
on  an  island,  and  regardtnl  by  the  natives  as 
one  of  their  strougest  places,  but  which  the 
French  found  wholly  indefensible. 

Captain  H’Orzery  went  into  tlio  city  todb- 
lo<lgo  a firing  party  which  was  posted  on  the 
ramparU  at  a distanco  of  over  1,800  yards,  but 
who  fired  too  high  for  effect.  The  fire  wa- 
returned  by  the  French  riflemen,  when  flu 
garrison  fled,  and  sought  refuge  in  an  arch- 
way of  one  of  the  city  gates,  from  which  they 
were  driven,  when  the  gate  wa.s  forced  with 
0X03,  The  captain  did  not  caro  to  retain  pos- 
session of  the  city,  although  eighty  men  would 
have  proved  a sutlicient  garrisou  for  its  defence. 
After  .surveying  tlie  place  and  burning  the  de- 
fences of  the  gates,  he  rctirctl  to  the  river  banks, 
carrying  with  him  a flag  which  was  seized  on 
the  walls.  No  Frenchman  was  wounded,  wd 
only  three  Coreans  wore  killed.  On  ihe  16lh 
the  admiral  entered  Konghoa,  and  found  thfit 
the  inliabitant.s  had  all  fled  to  the  hills  daring 
the  previous  night,  taking  with  them  all  that 
they  could  carry.  A few  persons  were  taken 
prisoners,  who  stated  that  the  mandjuins  oo 
quitting,  had  directed  the  inliahitants  to  leate 
dso.  The  French  soldiers  scattered  over  the 
eity,  and  took  some  bed-cover.s,  pigs,  fowls,  and 
like  curiosities.  Tlie  officers  ]ic-netnitcd  the 
public  oftices,  and  swords,  arrows,  aud  other 
weapons,  aud  at  last  the  government  chest,  were 
discovered,  containing  190,000  francs  in  silver 
ingots,  carefully  w rapi^  up  in  paper.  One  com- 
pany pirrisoned  the  city,  the  remainder  return- 
ing to  the  headquarters  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Konghoa  is  describc<l  as  a small,  poor, 
and  filthy  city,  of  about  10,000  inhabitants. 
Tlio  fortifications  were  utterly  uisignificant. 
Tlio  success  of  tho  French  brought  out  the 
Christians  of  the  neighborhoo<l.  Before  the 
capture  of  that  city  a mandarin  waited  on  Ad- 
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mind  Roze  and  boldly  vindicated  tlio  course  of 
the  Corean  Government  in  killing  missionaries ; 
Le  abruptly  dismissed,  and  not  well  pleased 
with  the  reoejdion  accorded  to  him.  On  the 
seomd  day  after  the  capture  a dispatch  was  re- 
ocived,  written  in  Chinese,  from  tlie  viceroy  and 
military  commandant  of  Corea,  who  wrote  in 
behalf  of  the  king.  The  contents  were  vague 
and  diffuse,  and  treate<l  at  great  Icngtii  of  tlio 
panUhinent  which  hml  befallen  the  late  mis- 
sionaries, concluding  by  a request  to  the  n<I- 
miral  to  come  up  to  the  capital  and  enter  into 
aogfitiations.  The  admiral  in  reply  extolle<l  the 
njtssionaries  and  laid  down  his  claims,  which 
were,  the  punishment  of  the  three  princip.al 
miaisters  who  instigated  the  execution  of  the 
iai>>ionaries,  and  that  an  officer  invested  with 
fall  powers  be  sent  to  treat  with  him. 

A few  daya  later  a convert  l>r<jught  intelli- 
gence that  a Corean  army,  15,000  strong,  was 
advancing  from  the  capital  to  attack  the  French, 
and  that  slonc-ladcn  junks  had  been  sunk  in  the 
river  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  mcn-of-vvnr. 
Dates  from  IIong-Kong.  I)eccmber  1st,  stated 
that  the  French  expedition  had  been  beaten  off 
at  Kofighoa,  vvith  the  loss  of  forty-live  men.  and 
that  the  fleet  had  returned  to  Shanghai. 

It  was  idso  reported  that,  in  October,  the 
American  Jk  lioonor,  Gencnd  Sherman, *liad  been 


seized  by  pirates  in  the  river  leading  to  the 
capital.  They  set  fire  to  the  vessel  after  tying 
to  the  masts  the  crew  and  two  English  pa.sscn- 
gers,  all  of  whom  perished. 

COSTA  RIGA.  (See  Cbxtual  Ameuica.) 

COTTON.  The  product  of  tins  great  staple 
in  tlie  United  States  has  been  large,  notwith- 
standing til©  disasters  of  the  war.  Tlie  re- 
ceipts at  the  various  seaports,  which  fnmiah 
tlio  only  moans  for  estimating  tlie  crop,  were, 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  September  1, 
I860,  the  close  of  tlie  cotton  year,  about  2,- 
241,222  bales.  The  receipts  since  tlio  close  of 
the  war  to  September  1,  1805,  were  421,000, 
making  an  af^egate  to  tlie  el(»e  of  the  last 
cotton  year  of  2,602,222  bales.  Various  esti- 
mates have  been  made  of  the  amount  of  the 
old  crop  in  the  South  not  brought  forward  at 
that  date.  By  some  it  has  boon  put  at  150,000 
bales,  which  would  make  the  grand  aggregate 
of  the  cotton  supply  of  the  twiithcm  States 
since  the  dose  of  tlie  war  to  S<ptcmbcr  1, 
1860,  about  2,812,222  bales.  The  following  ta- 
ble siiows  the  amount  of  bales  received  at  the 
respective  places  named  daring  the  year  ending 
September  1,  1860,  the  amount  exnorlcxl  to  for- 
eign countries,  and  the  balnnce  on  iiand  at  those 
places,  after  deducting  tlio  coastwise  export,  to- 
gether with  the  exports  for  the  year  1860-’61 : 


Eicorra  axd  exports  or  txrrroN  (Bal^)  Fru.0*  sept,  i,  a«,  to  sept,  i,  mm.  and  stocks  at  latter  date. 


rORTS. 


New  Orleans , . . 

Mobile,., 

CliArlcftlon 

Savannah. 

Texu 

New  York*. . . . 

Fyrida 

North  ('aroHna. 

Yirynia 

BijAton 

Pbiladeiptna. . . 

BaltiTiore 

Other  portsj. , . 


Kxpiutta. 

Beeelved.  - — 

Or«tllriUln.|  Fr.!..,.,  j 


711,629 

85S.S79 

429,102 

329,171 

110,761 

46,952 

205.026 

01,413 

175,065 

59,435 

234,461 

413,927 

149,482 

87,977 

64,653 

21 

89,098 

11,759 

2,085 

6,709 

62,000 

134,510 

22.HO0 

4*\ls4 

1,579 

C,05*> 

823 

1,493 

1,739 

8,214 

3H,61S 

42,917 

255 

Total.. I 2.241,822  j 1,2.’)8,‘J77  I 222, 


71.817 


Exports  I Stork«,S*pt. 
to  ls6a-'Ca  I I,  ibdd 


516,188 

270,954 

56,824 

92,905 

64,3’^ 

405.462 

87,977 

21 


1,768.673  i 
456,421 
214,868  I 
802,167  I 
68,309  ' 
246,049  ' 
38,078 


HV2.082 

39,009 

5,635 

8,144 

7,605 

8H,642 

162 


195 

810 


12,014 

3,085 

6,709 


23,325  ; 
8,703  i 
8,545  I 


1,552,457 


3,127,668  I 


t46,000 


281,179 


Thus  it  appoar.s  that  the  exports  from  all  the 
ports  for  the  year  were  1,552,457  bales.  If 
these  hales  are  estimated  to  weigh  on  an  aver- 
age 400  Ihs.,  the  value  in  gold  of  the  cotton 
exports  of  the  year  exceeded  |‘2!j0,000,000. 

Tlio  average  annual  incrcaiio  of  the  crop 
daring  ij»e  0>rty  years  precetling  tlio  war  was 
fuor  aud  a fraction  per  cent.  If  there  bad  been 
no  War,  and  this  rate  of  increase  had  continued, 
the  crop  of  1865-’00  would  have  bccu  4,016,- 
0<K)  halv^  and  for  the  six  years  from  1861  to 
1806  indu-dve,  20,714,000  bales. 

The  statements  made  relative  to  the  efficiency 

an*  ibo  »hlpinr-nta  from  TeoucMt-e,  Kcatuekf. 
« . tMt  othfrv'iM  coant«<L 
t EtutaaU'd. 

lTber«cct{its  Inrladt-nl  nn<lrr  this  head  an*  the  estltruitrU 
•a^at  mtauCieturrd  InVlrRlnta,  the  West,  Ac.,  together 
with  the  amouQt  barned  In  New  York. 


of  free  negro  labor  were  somewhat  discordant. 
The  first  trials  made  after  the  war  were  highly 
discouraging.  But  tlie  moflifieations  in  the 
system  made  by  planters,  with  a favorable  co- 
operation of  the  Freedincn’s  Bureau,  lc<l  to  bet- 
ter fruits  than  were  anticipated.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Southern  States  no  such  indications  ex- 
i-stetl.  It  was  thus  conclude*!  that  with  general 
favorable  indications  the  crop  for  1866-’07 
would  bo  larger  than  the  previous  one,  al- 
though Boiiio  sections  would  not  produce  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  the  ordinary  yield.  Tiio 
high  price  of  the  staple,  however,  presents  an 
extraordinary  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  will 
have  a favorable  influence  on  the  result. 

llie  following  are  the  comparative  prices  of 
midland  cotton  at  New  Orlean.s  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month  during  a period  of  five  years: 
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COTTOX. 


ises-’se.  ! 

1864-’es.  < 

1 1863-’e4.  1 

1862-’63.  1 

1861-^62. 

Coats. 

Oenta. 

Oats. 

C«Ql9.  { 

42  to  — 

9 to  16 

October 

44  to  45 

161  to  163 

62  to  68 

to  — 

81  to  9 

NoTcmber 

66  to  56 

1 119  to  190  1 

65  to  73 

— to  64  ! 

9 to  H 

Peceiuber 

50  to  51 

1 127  to  m , 

71  to  72 

— to  541  1 

10»  to  11 

— to  51 

! 118  to  120  i 

72  to  78 

— to  53 

February  

4H  to  49 

1 69  to  70 

T'ito  n 

— to  62 

10  toll 

March 

— to  46 

' — to  75  , 

72  to  78 

— to  80 

11  to- 

April 1 

40  to  41 

! — to  — 

— to  70 

— to  73 

81  to  101 

May 

86  to  — 

I 35  to  36 

82  to  83 

— to  60 

— to  — 

June  

as  to  89 

42  to  43 

82  to  03 

— to  — 

t — to  — 

July  

36  to  8S 

1 40  to  — 

— to  160 

— to  — 

i — to  — 

Au^at ' 

1 -to  — 

1 42  to  44 

! 160  to  163 

— to  68 

1 — to  — 

On  February  23d,  orders  were  issued  from 
tlie  Treasury  Department  to  close  up  all  agen- 
cies for  the  seizure  of  cotton  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  late  Oonfedorato  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  settle  up  all  accounts  at  once. 
But  Congress  soon  after  laid  a tax  of  three 
cents  per  pound  upon  all  cotton  produced. 
The  tendency  of  this  measuro  was  unfavorable 
to  the  crop,  by  the  embarrassments  caused  in 
its  collection,  and  by  burdening  it  with  an  addi- 
tional charge  in  its  competition  with  the  foreign 
staple.  The  embarrassments  arising  under  tlie 
assessment  and  collection  of  the  tax  caused 
very  serious  and  extensive  coraplmuts.  Ap- 
prehcn.sions  were  also  awakened  of  an  unfavor- 
able effect  from  this  tax  upon  the  cotton  man- 
ufactures of  the  country.  Tliose  manufactures 
are  practically  confined  to  the  consumption  of 
the  American  staple.  Their  machinery  is  not 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  short  staple  of  other 
countri(»,  and,  if  it  were,  there  would  be  the 
necessity  of  adding  to  the  price  paid  at  Liver- 

f>ool  the  cost  of  transporting  the  India  article 
lere.  The  Lancashire  manufactures  of  England 
have  a variety  of  staples  to  which  they  can 
resort  rather  than  pay  the  tax.  By  mixing  a 
certain  pronortion  of  Eastern  cotton  with 
American,  they  con  set  off  the  extra  price  of 


the  latter  arising  out  of  the  tax,  and  yet  on 
many  heavy  goods,  and  on  dyed  goods  espe- 
cially, proiluce  an  article  as  marketable 
though  made  wholly  from  Southern  cotton. 
Hence  the  tendency  of  the  lax  would  be  to 
divert  cotton  manufacturing  to  Lancashire,  and 
to  give  to  English  cotUm  goods  the  ascendency 
over  American,  not  only  in  foreign  countries, 
but  in  this  market. 

It  was  suggested  that  if  the  lax  deprived  tk 
planter  of  a profit  on  his  crop,  he  must  neces- 
sarily purchase  so  much  less  of  homo  prodacts. 
If  one  portion  of  the  country  suffered,  the 
other  could  not  expect  to  be  prosperous.  On 
a crop  of  two  million  boles  tne  tax  is  thirty 
millions  of  dollars,  in  addition  to  a personal 
income  tax.  Tbe  labor  of  the  South  miglil 
also  be  diverted  from  cotton-growing  to  the 
cultivation  of  breadstuffa,  of  which  her  broad 
cotton  lands  would  produce  a large  snrplos 
and  make  her  a competitor  with  the  West  for 
the  foreign  markets. 

The  disturbances  in  this  country  have  had  s 
very  stimulating  effect  on  tbo  culture  of  cotton 
in  foreign  countries.  This  is  shown  by  die 
importations  into  Great  Britiun,  wliere  tbe 
importatious  during  the  ten  months  endin? 
October  30th,  w'ero  as  follows : 


1864.  1866. 

1666. 

From  United  States ewts 

Bahamas  and  Bermudas 

'*  Mexico ** 

“ Brazil “ 

“ Turkey «• 

‘‘  Kjfypt “ 

**  Bntisb  India “ 

**  China “ 

**  Other  countries 

Total " 

117,726 

299,374 

195,700 

279,906 

152,377 

892,419 

3,355,747 

609,186 

255,411 

269,215 

158,607 

803,450 

851,680 

178,289 

1,256,998 

8,125,905 

809,031 

862,545 

4,109, MO 
6.415 
8,145 
546,549 
S4.30) 
7^.636 
4,804,234 
34,767 
235,267 

6,146.796 

6,815,565 

]0,610^ 

COMPUTED  REAL  VALUE  OP  IMPORTS  FOB  TEN  MONTHS. 


1864. 

1866. 

isee. 

From  United  States 

Bahamas  and  Bermudas 

Mexico 

“ Brazil 

£1,594, 4S9 
8,422,237 
2,261,430 
8,873,9.59 
1,565,160 
11,854,658 
24,862,183 
4,945,209 
2,955,006 

£1,558,184 

1,379,806 

2,453,949 

2,670,663 

895,879 

8,946,915 

14,181,006 

1,449,687 

2,651,766 

£*0,4S4,8M 
46,^14 
6S.581 
4,147, 4« 

(sn.sM 

6,951,804 

18,018,930 

144,640 

1,564,180 

" Turkey 

**  British  India. 

Other  countries 

Total 

£56,334,266  | £86,187,355 

msso.iw 
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The  exports  of  cottou  from  Great  Britam  are  032,450  cwts.  ogainst  2,180,450  cwts.  ia  1865, 
aboot  850,000  cwts.  in  excess  of  last  year,  all  and  1,670,040  in  1804,  These  amounts  are 
importing  countries  having  taken  on  increased  thus  distributed : 
sQppIy.  The  total  for  the  ten  months  is  3,- 


1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

To  Rasoia,  Northern  ports 

cwts 

220,727 

2.5.6,742 

870,9.57 

**  Prussia 

12,686 

86,897 

65,697 

“ Hanover. 

II 

45,500 

14,678 

6,618 

“ flaose  Towns 

It 

439,453 

54H,098 

608,500 

**  Holland 

14 

870,765 

351,713 

477,268 

**  Other  eonntries 

«< 

787,000 

979,838 

1,424,510 

Total. 

1,676,044) 

2,186,456 

8,032,4.50 

Tbo  Amcrienn  consul  at  Alexandria  reports 
the  advance  in  quantity  and  value  of  tlio  cot> 
ton  exported  from*tlio  valley  of  the  Nile  os 
follows : 

18«1 60,000,000  lbs.  11863 129,000,000  lbs. 

Iwi2 62,000,000  “ I ISW.....  174,000,000  '* 

The  increased  value  of  the  staple,  ns  ex- 
bibite<l  by  the  custom-house  returns  of  Egypt, 
was  m dollars  as  follows : 

1S61 $7,154,400  11863 $46,782,450 

1662 24,603,800  I 1804 74,213,500 

The  Cliambcr  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  in 
a memorial  to  Congress  relative  to  tho  tax  on 
cotton,  urged  tho  following  facts  relative  to  its 
cultivation  in  other  countries : 

1.  That  the  cotton  interests  in  India,  Brazil,  and 
Ef^t,  hare  accumulated  large  capHaU  from  the  high 
pmea  of  the  last  three  years,  wbuc  our  pluntutions, 
u a rule,  hare  lost  all  theirs. 

i.  That  nothing  has  yet  occurred  to  arrest  tho  ex- 
teo.doo  of  cotton  production  in  those  countries,  and 
Dothiog  will  arrest  it  short  of  material  and  permanent 
decline  in  prices  hereafter. 

8.  That  m tho  lost  fire  years  railroads  have  been 
openiog  to  traffic  in  India,  and  other  means  of  (rans- 
^rtatioD  hare  been  improved ; and  as  the  Indian 
uoTemment  gnorantces  an  annual  dividend  of  not 
less  than  five  per  cent,  to  railway  stockholders,  wo 
must  suppose  branch  railroads  will  be  made  wher- 
ever they  arc  likely  to  pay. 

4.  That  during  the  lour  years’  famine  of  United 
States  cotton  in  Europe,  great  improvements  hove 
been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  yams  and  fabrics 
from  India  cotton,  so  that  eminent  manufacturers, 
who  thought  formerly  that  they  could  only  use 
.\iDGncan  in  making  their  standard  fabrics,  have 
found  that  a mixture  of  four-fifths  India  and  one- 
fifth  American,  or  over  nine-tenths  India  and  ooo- 
teotb  American,  produced  the  requisite  quality;  at 
le^t,  so  it  is  stated  on  authority  which  your  com- 
mittee are  forced  to  respect,  without  being  competent 
to  indorse  it. 

5.  That  the  expenses  in  the  United  States  of  pro- 
dorinx,  transporting,  and  selling  at  the  ports,  exclu- 
sive oT  tax,  must  be  estimated  this  year  at  not  less 
than  thirteen  cents  per  pound  in  case  of  a yield  of 
^500,000  bales,  and  about  two  cents  more  if  the  yield 
is  less. 

tX)lTON,  Right  Rev.  Geobok  Edwabd 
Ltxch,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  kfetropol- 
Haa  of  India  ond  Ceylon,  born  at  Chester,  Eng- 
land, Oct<»bcr29,  1832,  was  accidentally  drown- 
ed in  the  Ganges,  while  disembarking  from  a 
rttamcT,  October  6,  I860.  When  a little  more 
than  eleven  years  of  ago  lie  entered  West- 


minster School,  and  in  1832,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  as  a “ Westminster  scholar,”  taking 
with  him  a high  character  for  scholarship. 
Here  he  studied  hard,  and  was  always  found  in 
tho  first  class  in  tho  examinations,  lieoring  away 
several  prizes.  Having  token  his  degree  of 
A.  B.  in  1836,  he  was  appointed  to  a master- 
ship in  Rugby  School,  where  he  Imd  chaise  of  a 
boarding-house  and  a form  of  fifty  boys.  Shortly 
after  ho  was  elected  to  a fellowship  at  Trinity 
College,  but  he  did  not  allow  his  university 
life  to  tear  him  away  from  his  work  at  Rugby. 
About  1841  he  succeeded  to  the  ma-stership  of 
the  fifth  fonn,  the  highest  but  one.  Ho  sympa- 
thized witli  his  pupils  in  not  only  all  their 
studies,  but  also  in  their  sports  and  pleasures,  so 
that  tlio  bond  of  alfection  between  master  and 
pupil  was  strong  and  enduring.  In  1852  Mr. 
Cotton  was  elected  bead-master  of  Marlborougli 
College,  which  was  then  at  a very  low  ebb, 
financially  and  otherwise,  but  winch,  under  his 
management,  soon  rose  to  a high  position 
among  leading  public  schools.  In  1856  ho 
preached  the  consecration  sermon  of  the  pres- 
ent Bishop  of  London  at  Whitehall,  and  in  1858 
was  nominated  to  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Cal- 
cutta, where  his  high  personal  character  and 
powers,  his  strength  of  mind,  and  tolerant 
views,  rendered  him  widely  and  extensively  be- 
loved. 

CRAIK,  Geobge  Lillie,  LL.  D.,  a Scottish 
autlior  and  belles-lettres  writer,  born  in  Fife- 
shire,  in  1798 ; died  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  Juno  25, 
1800.  In  his  fifteenth  year  ho  entered  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  passed  through 
tlie  divinity  course,  thougli  ho  never  applied  for 
a license  as  a preacher.  In  1810  he  began  tho 
world  for  himself  as  a tutor,  and  was  not  long 
after  editor  of  a local  paper.  From  that  time 
his  intellectual  labors  were  unceasing.  En- 
dowed with  a powerfid  memory,  his  capacity 
for  work  was  only  equalled  hy  Ids  avidity  and 
delight  in  its  exercLse.  In  1826  ho  went  to 
London,  delivering  on  his  way  a series  of  lec- 
tures on  poetry  at  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Ik*lfast,  and 
Liverpool.  Arriving  in  London  ho  early  be- 
came associated  with  Charles  Knight,  the  pub- 
lisher, and  was  a prominent  contributor  to 
many  of  his  literary  undertakings,  especially 
the  **  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,”  be- 
gan in  1830  by  the  Society  for  tho  Difi'usion  of 
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Useftil  KnowlcrlffO.  HU  life  was  now  wholly 
that  of  a literary  man,  whose  work  lay  in  the 
solM  sphere  of  learning  and  criticism,  rather 
than  in  the  more  profitable  lino  of  light  liter- 
ature. In  !84l)  he  was  ap|K>inte<l  professor  of 
English  Literature  and  History  at  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  whither  he  removed  with  his 
family,  and  which  pfwt  he  filled  witli  honor 
until  his  death.  In  18o9  and  1802  he  was  ap- 
pointcnl  examiner  of  the  Indian  civil  nervice, 
and  in  this  capacity  made  frequent  visits  to 
London.  W'hilo  delivering  one  of  his  lectures 
at  the  college,  a few  months  since,  ho  was 
stricken  with  paralysis,  from  which  he  only 
temporarily  recovered.  Among  his  works  may 
bo  mentioned  his  “ Pursnitof  Knowledge  under 
Difficulties,”  for  the  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  the  Pictorial  History  of  Eng- 
land,” *•  Sketches  of  Literature  and  Ivoarning 
in  England,  from  the  Norman  Con<juest  to  the 
Accession  of  Elizabeth,”  History  of  British 
Commerce,”  “Spen.ser  and  his  Poetry,”  “The 
English  of  Shake5i>eare,”  and  “The  Komaneo 
of  the  Peerage.”  Ho  also  wrote  a valnablo 
pamphlet  on  the  “ Ucpresent.ation  of  Minori- 
ties,” a subject  upon  which  ho  had  bestowed 
much  thought.  One  of  his  latest  important 
works  was  a “ History  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature.” 

CRETE.  Canuia.) 

GUMMING,  R0UA1.ETX  Georoe  Gordon,  a 
Scottish  s]>ortanmn  and  anthor,  knr)wn  ns  the 
African  Lion  Hunter,  born  in  S«‘otland,  Mareh, 
1820,  dicfl  at  Fort  Augustus,  Inverness-shire, 
March  21, 1806.  Ho  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
William  Gordon  Gonlon  Curaming  of  Gordon- 
stone,  and  from  an  early  ago  had  abundant  expo- 
rionco  in  dcer-stalking  in  the  Highlands,  lie 
was  trained  for  the  military  service,  became  an 
officer  in  the  Madras  Cavalry,  and  in  tlio  Capo 
Mounted  Kifie.s  and,  leaving  the  army  in  1843, 
soon  brought  his  daring  and  courage  into  more 
exciting  exercise  by  joining  hunting  expe- 
ditions into  the  Sonth  of  Africa.  An  account 
of  these  adventures  ho  gave  to  the  public  in 
his  “Hunter's  Life  in  South  Africa,”  puhli.she<l 
in  Ix>ndon,  in  1850,  and  ropuh!i.she<l  in  tlie 
United  States.  In  18,51  ho  first  exhibite<l  the 
trophies  of  hi.s  skill  and  daring  at  the  Groat 
Exnibition  in  London,  and  since  that  period 
had  shown  the  collection  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Ilis  profits  from  the  sale 
of  skins,  tii^ks,  &c.,  have  been  very  large. 
Though  well  deserving  the  title  of  “The 
Mighty  Hunter,”  some  of  his  accounts  of  per- 
sonal encounters  with  the  fierce  and  blood- 
thirsty denizens  of  the  forest  are  cjmsidered 
somcwljut  exaggerated.  For  the  la.st  eight 
years  he  had  located  himself  at  Fort  Augustus, 
where  his  museum  of  curiosities  forimxl  a 
Bource  of  attraction  to  passengers  by  the  route 
of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  In  person  Mr.  Cum- 
ming  was  remarkable  for  hU  groat  height  and 
massive  symmetry  of  build,  with  handsome 
irighland  fe.aturcs  and  the  eye  of  an  eagle ; ho 
was  physically  a king  of  men. 


CUMMINGS,  jEBBMiAti  W.,  D.  D.,  a Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  and  author,  pastor  of  St. 
Sti'phcn’s  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  New 
York  City,  bom  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  April  5, 
1823;  died  in  New  Y'ork  City,  January  4, 1866, 
He  was  of  Irisli  descent,  bis  ancestors  havina; 
emigrated  to  tliis  country  in  1782.  He  was 
early  destined  to  the  church,  and  having  pnr- 
wied  his  preliminary  studies  in  Washington  and 
Georgetown  College,  ho  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  studied  for  fonrteen  years  in  the  Col* 
lege  of  tlie  Propaganda,  and  graduated  with 
high  honors.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
State.s  in  1848  he  was  at  first  attached  to  the 
Cathedral  in  Mulberry  Street,  but  in  1856  be 
built  St.  Stephen’s  Church  in  East  Twenty- 
eiglilh  Street,  of  which  he  continned  to  lie  the 
pa.stor  until  his  death.  Ifo  wa.s  a j>rofonnd 
scholar,  especially  in  tl>e  classics  and  belles 
lettres,  and  cmltivated  litcraturo  witli  greater 
zeal  and  success  than  most  of-  the  Catholic 
clergy;  and  hU  eminent  attainments  caiL-iod 
him  to  1m?  reganknl  as  an  autliority  in 
Catholic  literature.  While  taking  a le^ing 
part  in  all  the  Catholic  movements  in  hU 
diocese,  he  was  very  social  and  genial  in  hU 
intercourse  witli  his  Protestant  fellow-citizens. 
Ho  was  the  author  of  several  works,  one, 
“ Italian  Legend.s,”  puldished  not  long  after  his 
return  from  Europe;  another,  “Spiritual  Prog- 
ress,” iu  18G4.  Ho  was  a very  consideraUe 
contributor,  in  biography  and  other  topics  con- 
nected with  his  church  to  the  “ Now  American 
Cyclopedia.”  He  took  groat  delight  in  saoreJ 
nin*«ic,  and  under  his  administration  the  choir 
of  St.  Stephen’s  was  not  surpassed  by  any  in 
the  city. 

CUMMINS,  Miss  Maria  S.,  n dlstingub-he<l 
author,  !>orn  in  Salem,  Mass.,  about  1814,  died 
at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  October  1,  18G6.  Her 
litcrar}' career  comineiicotl  in  18o3,  when  her 
Lampliffhter  was  published,  and  within  eight 
weeks,  so  great  was  its  popularity,  over  forty 
thou-sand  copies  were  sold,  and  as  it  has  poised 
through  nutnerous  eilitiont*,  both  in  this  country 
and  England,  it.s  sale  has  probably  exceeded 
one  hundred  thousand  copies.  In  1857  she 
prcnlnced  Mahcl  Vaityfian^  and  in  1860  Ef 
Fureidiis  published  fiimultancously  in  tlii.s  coun- 
try and  England.  Subsequently  she  wrote  an- 
otlier  work,  entitled  “Haunted  He:irts.'’  Her 
late  productions  have  l»een  chiefly  for  the  “ At- 
lantic Monthly,”  and  “Young  Folks.”  A short 
time  since  she  prepared  a catalogue  of  boots 
suitable  for  the  Sabbath-school  of  tlio  Unitarian 
church,  with  which  she  was  connecte<l;  the  re- 
sult of  careful  examination  upon  her  part  of 
sc'vcral  hundred  volnmes.  Slie  was  a writer 
of  great  power;  her  characters  were  dnuvn 
with  skill,  and  there  was  always  a luotiro  in 
her  productions  aside  from  their  genera!  inter- 
est. For  many  years  licr  literary  lal>or  had 
been  performed  w’hilo  Bufloring  more  or  less 
from  ill-health. 

CURTIS,  Major-General  Sash^el  R..  U.  S. 
Vola.,  bom  in  Ohio,  February,  1807;  died  at 
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Council  Rlnflfk,  Iowa,  Docctnbcr  20,  1805.  He 
{rradoAtod  from  tho  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at 
Wet  Point,  July  1,  1831,  as  brevet  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Seventh  U,  S,  Infantry,  and 
redded  hU  position  June  30,  1832,  engaging 
in  the  profession  of  civil  engineering  in  his 
native  State  from  that  time  to  1837.  In  this 
latter  year  he  was  made  chief  engineer  of  tho 
Muskingum  River  improvement,  and  held  this 
position  until  May,  1839.  lie  also  became  a 
oounsellor-at-law  in  Ohio  in  1842.  Ho  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Ohio  militia,  being  first 
captain  and  then  colonel  of  a regiment,  and 
finudly  Adjutant-General  of  the  State.  He 
wired  during  tho  Mexican  war  as  colonel  of 
tlie  Third  regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers.  After 
the  discharge  of  hLs  regiment  he  scrvcnl  on  the 
«taff  of  Major  (then  Brigadier)  General  John  E. 
Wool,  and  was  mo<le  the  civil  and  military  gov- 
ernor of  Camartro,  Monterey,  and  Saltillo.  V pon 
lils  return  from  Mexico  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  Mis.sonri  and  Iowa,  mitil  called  to 
the  performance  of  important  labors  as  engineer 
in  improvements  of  harbors  and  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads.  He  was  elected  from  Iowa  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Thirty-fifth 
Congress,  and  re‘€lected  to  the  Tliirty-sixth, 
Thirty-seventh,  and  Thirty-eighth  Congresses. 
Baring  the  Thirty-sixth  Congres.s  he  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Military  Aftuirs,  and  in  3851 
was  a delegate  to  tho  Peace  Convention.  Ho 
was  also  an  earnest  and  able  advocate  of  all 
schemes  for  iritenial  improvement,  and  was 
chosen  president  of  one  of  tbo  first  national 
conventions  held  to  consider  tho  expediency 
of  a Pacific  Railroad. 

When  the  war  broke  out  he  at  once  ten- 


dered his  services,  and  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  first  list  sent  to  the 
ti^nate.  Assigiu*d  to  duty  at  St.  Louis,  lie  first 
took  charge  of  the  large  camp  of  rendezvous 
and  instruction  near  tliat  city.  Succeeding  to 
the  command  of  the  Department  of  Missouri, 
he  became  distinguishe<I  in  1802  by  winning  a 
decisive  victory  at  Pea  Ridge  over  tlie  invading 
forces  of  the  rebels.  He  was  also  engaged  in 
several  minor  operations  which  he  conducted 
witli  great  ability.  General  Curtis  was  subse- 
quently appointed  commander  of  tbo  Depart- 
ment of  “ Kansas  and  tho  Territories,”  and  of  the 
Department  of  the  Northwest,  tbo  latter  of 
which  he  held  until  he  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  railroad  commisRioner  for  inspecting 
tho  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  when  he  w as  mus- 
tereil  out  of  his  rank  as  miyor-general  of  vol- 
unteers. General  Curtis  wixs  a bravo  and  gal- 
hint  soldier,  and  faithfully  discharged  tbo  duties 
of  the  various  posts  to  w'hich  lie  was  calknl. 

CUTLEIi,  Miyor-General  Ltsa>i>er,  U.  S. 
Vols.,  born  in  Maine,  about  1806,  died  in  Mil- 
w’aukee,  Wis.,  July  30,  1866.  Having  bad  some 
military  training,  he  oftlred  his  services  to  the 
Government  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  vvas 
given  tho  command  of  tlie  Sixth  Wisconsin 
regiment,  which  ho  speedily  brought  into  a 
state  of  discipline,  and  rendertMl  one  of  the  best 
in  the  service.  Subsequently  lie  w*as  in  com- 
mand of  the  Iron  Brigade  of  the  Anny  of  llie 
Potomac,  to  W’hich  his  regiment  was  attache^l, 
and  by  his  faithfulness  and  gallantry  won  tlie 
promotion  of  brigadier,  and  afterward  m^or- 
gcncral,  proving  himself  an  excellent  com- 
mander both  of  brigade  and  division.  He  was 
twice  wounded  on  tlie  field. 
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DA.VIS,  Emerson,  D.  D.,  a Congregational 
clcigynmn  and  author,  horn  at  Ware,  Ma.«s., 
Joly  15,  1798;  die<l  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  June 
8s  I860.  He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in 
tlic  class  of  1821,  with  the  highest  honors,  and 
was  engaged  as  preceptor  of  the  academy  at 
\Vestfield  for  one  year;  the  following  year  w’os 
taior  in  tho  college,  imd  at  tho  expiration  of 
dial  time  engaged  as  a permanent  preceptor  of 
the  academy,  which  position  ho  retained  until 
June  1,  1830,  when  ho  was  settled  ns  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Westfield, 
conUim'iDg  in  that  senice  until  his  deatli. 
During  the  thirty  years  of  his  ministry  there 
were  but  two  Sabbaths  when  ho  was  unable  to 
preach.  'Through  liis  whole  life  ho  manifested 
a deep  interest  in  common-school  education, 
and  was  an  active  member  of  tbo  seboul  coni- 
uiittee  of  his  town.  Upon  the  organization  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  he  was  appointed 
one  of  its  members.  He  was  also  vice-president 
of  tlie  corporation  of  Williams  College.  Tiiough 
a critical  and  accurate  scholar,  l)r.  Davis  maile 
few  ventures  in  autliorsliip.  In  1852  he  pub- 


lished a work  of  groat  labor  and  research, 
entitled  “Tlie  Half  C’entury,”  giving  in  a con- 
densed form  very  interesting  facts  relative  to 
tlie  intellectual,  moral,  physical,  and  mechanical 
progress  and  discoveries  of  the  first  liiilf  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Thi-s  work  had  a large  cir- 
culation and  was  reprinted  in  Great  Brihiin. 
Aside  from  this,  lie  publi.dicd  a number  of  occa- 
sional sermons,  addresses,  educational  c^ys, 
etc. 

DE  LA  RUEl,  TnoMAS,  an  eminent  English 
printer,  stationer,  and  promoter  of  tho  usefid 
arts  horn  in  (iuernsey  in  1793,  died  in  Hyde 
Park,  Eng.,  June  7,  I860.  Ho  began  lii.s  career 
as  a printer,  and  subseijueiitly  made  u.se  of  his 
special  knowledge  of  this  art  in  the  ajiplicatiou 
of  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  playing- 
cards.  About  1826  he  published  the  Isew  Tes- 
tament printed  in  gold,  and  on  the  oci  asion  of 
Queen  Victoria’s  coronation  in  1838,  bo  aided 
in  printing  the  Sun  newspaper  in  gold.  Among 
tbo  various  patents  he  took  out,  was  one  for 
fixing  the  iridescent  colors  of  thin  fihus.  Ho 
was  well  known  as  u collector  of  articles  of 
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Tfrtu  and  the  possessor  of  some  of  tJie  most 
rare  specimens  of  Wedgwood  ware,  being  one 
of  the  first  to  stiiiuilute  the  collection  of  tliia 
beautiful  ware  by  his  early  appreciation  of  its 
intrinsic  and  artistic  merits.  Few,  indeed,  have 
done  more  for  the  ]>romotion  of  the  arts  con- 
nected with  his  pursuits  than  Mr.  De  La  Rue. 
lie  was  one  of  the  deputy  chairmen  in  the 
London  Exhibition  of  1851,  and,  in  the  Univer- 
sal Exhibition  of  Paris,  in  1855,  was  a juror, 
receiving  as  an  acknowle<lgincntof  his  services 
the  grand  gold  medal  of  lionor  and  the  distinc- 
tion of  Knight  of  the  legion  of  Honor. 

DELAWARE.  The  election  in  this  State 
during  the  year  was  for  the  choice  of  State 
otficcra,  nieinbers  of  the  I/jgislalun*,  and  a 
member  of  t’ongress.  It  took  place  on  the 
second  Tucstlay  in  Xovemher.  Hie  total  vote 
cast  was  18,408.  For  Governor,  Suulsbury,  the 
Democratic  cundi<late,  receive<l  0,810,  and 
James  Riddle,  the  Republican  candidate,  8,598. 
For  Congre-'s,  J.  A.  Nicholson,  Democrat,  re- 
ceived U.IkjO,  and  J.  L.  McKim,  Republican, 
8,553.  The  Legislature  chosen  was  divided  as 
follows:  Senate— Democrats.  6;  Republicans, 
3.  House — Democrats,  15;  Republicans,  6. 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  commences  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  Jamjar)  in  eacli  year.  The 
session  commencing  in  January  was  occupied 
chiefly  witli  h»cal  affaira.  After  the  |wss:igo  by 
the  Lower  House  of  Congre.«s  of  the  bill  grant- 
ing suffrage  to  tl»e  negroes  in  tlio  District  of 
Colombia,  on  Jrmuary  22d  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  <pfiercd  in  the  low’er  House  of  the 
Legi.slature,  and  at  once  adopted  by  a strict 
party  vote,  us  also  subsequently  in  the  tSenate  : 

Ry  tbc  Senate  and  Houjie  of  Rcprcftcnt- 
otirca  of  (he  State  of  Delaware  in  General  As* 
scmbly  met:  That  we,  the  Ocncral  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  do  hereby  express  our  un- 
(lualificd  disapprobation  of  tbc  bill  lately  passed  by 
the  lower  House  of  (’ongress,  now  pending  before 
tbe  Senate,  conferring  upon  the  negroes  of  the  I)ia* 
trict  of  Columbia  the  Hglit  of  suffrage,  and  consider 
tbc  ]iasaage  of  such  a law  would  be  a lasting 
stigma  and  disgrace  to  tbe  free  white  men  of  this 
country,  and  a sad  commentary  upon  their  iutclli* 
gencc. 

UmAetd,  Further,  That  the  immutable  laws  of  God 
hare  aflixed  upon  the  brow  of  the  white  races  the  in- 
effaceable stamp  of  superiority,  and  tliut  all  attempt 
to  elevate  the  negro  to  a social  or  political  equality 
of  the  white  man  is  futile  and  subversive  of  the  ends 
and  aims  for  which  the  American  Government  was 
established,  and  contrary  to  the  doctrines  and  teach- 
ings of  tbc  Father  of  tbc  Republic. 

Jifiolttd,  Further,  That,  iu  our  opinion,  the  passage 
of  such  a law  by  Congress  is  but  the  key-note  of 
other  wrongs  orid  outrages  to  bo  hcreaRef  inflicted 
upon  the  white  people  of  the  States. 

Ji€4olr(d,  Further,  That  wo  tender  to  the  white 
people  of  the  iJistrict  of  Columbia  our  deep  and  sin- 
cere sympathy  for  them  in  their  distress,  and  de- 
nounce the  act  as  a violation  of  their  popular  rights 
recently  manifested  by  an  election. 

Tlie  Republican  meinbors  votc<l  against  tbo 
rcsolutiouH,  regarding  it  to  be  “improjier  for 
them  to  pa^s  judgment  on  Congress  for  its 
action.”  liiul  the  (|uestion  then  related  to  ne- 
gro suffrage  in  the  I8tate,  the  sentiment  of  the 


Ix?gislature,  it  was  believed,  would  have  been 
unanimous  against  it. 

The  State  w*as  out  of  debt  at  tbe  coenmenee- 
ment  of  the  war,  but  at  its  close  bonds  exceed- 
ing $1,000,000  had  been  issued  to  meet  the  calls 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  soldiers.  The 
receipts  from  railroads  and  other  sources  bad 
been  heretofore  suflicient  to  meet  expenditnres, 
with  a small  surplus.  The  Governor,  in  his 
message,  on  Januarj-  3,  1867,  nrged  upon  the 
Legislature  to  incur  no  further  debt  until  the 
present  one  was  paid,  and  approved  the  railroad 
improvements  within  the  State  aa  works  of  in- 
calculable l>enefit.  Ry  tbe  iuteiiercncc  of  tbe 
Federal  Governraeut  the  laws  of  the  State 
proved  to  be  insulficient  to  [lonish  crime  com- 
mitted by  free  ncgroi*s,  and  the  Governor  re- 
commended the  of  this  class  into  slaver)' 
aa  a iiunishment  effecting  the  most  salutary 
restraint  against  crime.  He  alsourgetl  the  pns^ 
sage  of  restrictive  laws  ngain.«t  tbe  immigratiou 
of  negroes  from  other  portions  of  the  country, 
who  were,  with  few  exceptions,  fugitives  from 
justice  in  other  Slatos.  Ills  views  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  propose<l  by  the  Federal 
Congress  are  thus  expressed : “ Whatever  may 
have  been  tbe  expectation  or  object  of  Congtv?s. 
the  rejection  of  this  ninenclment  is  demanded 
alike  by  every  comaderotion  of  justice,  patriot- 
is»n.  .qnd  humanity.” 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  tbe  judge  of 
tbe  U.  H.  District  Court  (Hall)  rendered  a deci- 
sion releasing  from  imprisonment  in  Fort  IMa- 
warc  four  persons  who  bad  been  arrested,  tried, 
.and  convicted  by  the  military  anthorities  of  the 
United  States  in  Soutli  Carolina,  in  Deceml>er, 
1865.  Tbo  jirisoncrs  had  been  found  guilty 
before  a court-martial,  of  which  General  Devens 
was  president,  of  having  voluntarily  aided  in 
tlio  assault  made  on  the  Unite<l  f>tates  tnxips 
stationed  at  Brown’s  Ferry,  S.  C.,  in  October, 
1865.  Judge  Hall  ordere<l  the  dischai^'e  of  the 
prisoners  on  a writ  of  hnhfa$  corpus,  on  the 
ground  that  the  militiu-y  commission  w.as  with- 
out juriMliction  iu  the  case;  declaring  it  es  his 
opinifin,  that  the  rebellion  bad  cemsed  in  April 
1805 ; and  inasmuch  as  the  Presidenfs  proeb- 
niation,  issued  in  June,  appointing  a Provisoual 
Governor  for  South  Carolina,  ordore<l  “the  dis- 
trict judge  for  tbe  district  in  which  that  Sute 
is  included,  to  proceed  to  hohl  courts,”  the 
Stale  was  in  the  exercise  of  all  its  civil  func- 
tions before  tiie  issuing  of  tbe  order  for  the 
organization  of  tbe  commis.sion  by  which  tJie 
prisoners  liad  been  trie<l  and  eondemned. 

DENMARK,  a kingdom  of  Eurojie.  King 
Christian  IX.,  bom  on  April  8, 1818,  succeeded 
King  Frederick  on  Noveml)cr  35,  ISO.", 
Heir-apparent,  Prince  Frederick,  bom  June 
8,  1843.  Area  of  Denmark  Proper,  14,698  Eng- 
lish sqnaro  miles;  of  the  depondeticieg,  Faroe, 
Iceland,  Danish  settlements  in  Greenland,  the 
islands  of  St.  CroLx,  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  in 
the  West  Indies,  40,214  English  square  miles. 
Population  in  Denmark  Proper,  according  to 
the  census  of  1860,  1,608,095,  and  in  the  do- 
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MDd«Dciee  124,020.  The  increase  of  population 
in  I)enmark  Proper,  from  1866  to  1860,  wns 
6,71  per  cent.  An  equal  increase  from  1860  to 
1865  would  have  swelled  the  popnlation  to 

1.701.200  iuljabitants.  All  the  inhnhitants  of 
PeDDiark  belonged,  in  1860,  to  the  Lutheran 
State  Church,  with  the  exception  of  12,907,  of 
whom  4,214  were  Jews,  1.240  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 1,761  Reformed,  2,667  Mormons,  2,270 
B^tists,  ri4  Kpisco])alians,  202  Adherents  of 
the  Apostolic,  and  142  of  the  Evangelical  Free 
Lutheran  Congregation,  llie  budget  for  1866- 
’67  estimates  the  receipts  at  26,446,096  rix- 
dyllara,  and  the  expenditures  at  26,482,118. 
The  public  debt,  on  March  31,  1865,  amounted 
to  132,110,820  rix-dollnrs.  The  arnty  consisted, 
in  1865,  of  22,000  infantry,  of  3,300  cavalry,  of 

4.200  artillery,  600  engineers.  The  fleet,  in 
March,  1866,  was  composed  of  three  frigates 
and  one  floating  battery,  iron-cased,  carr>  ing  a 
tola)  of  44  guns;  one  steamship  of  the  line,  64 
puns;  four  steam-frigates,  with  an  aggregate 
armameut  of  1G2  guns;  three  steam-corvettes, 
with  44  guns;  four  corvettes,  mounting  12 
puD^;  six  paddle-wheel  vessels,  carrying  to- 
gether 88  guns ; and  seven  iron  gnnboats,  with 
an  aggregate  of  13  guns.  Of  sailing  vessels, 
Ikinmark  pots^sscs  two  ships  of  the  line,  of  84 
guns  each ; one  frigate,  of  48 ; one  corvette,  of 
2u:  and  one  brig,  of  16,  besides  a receiving  ship, 
transports,  and  a flotilla  of  row-boats.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ir<m-plato<l  vessels  enumerated 
above,  one  is  in  progress  of  constrnction,  with 
doable  screws,  300-horse  power,  and  to  carry 
twoguns of  3f)0  lbs.  The  marine  force  amount- 
ed to  l,3ii8  men.  The  merchant  navy  consisted, 
in  March,  1865,  of  3,079  vessels,  having  together 
74,140  lasts. 

The  draft  of  a revision  of  the  State  Constitn- 
Hon  of  1840  having  been  deliberated  upon  in 
three  successive  sessions  of  both  the  liigtrad 
(representation  for  Denmark  and  Schle^^vig'), 
and  the  ('representation  for  Denmark 

Pn^r),  held  ia  1866  and  1866,  the  king,  in 
closing  the  thinl  session  of  the  Kigsdag,  on 
Joly29th,  announced  that  on  that  day  he  hud 
signed  the  revised  constitution,  and  that  it  had 
tiius  become  u law  of  the  land.  Schleswig 
having  been  separated  from  Denmark,  the  new 
constitution  abolishes  the  SigBrad.  The  elec- 
tion for  a now  Rvj^dag^  which  took  place  in 
Jane,  resulted  in  strengthening  the  “peasants’ 
party.”  In  the  “ Folkething,”  or  Lower  ('hain- 
ber,  of  100  members  elected  60  belong  to  it. 
The  new  Bigsdag  was  opened  on  November 
12th.  The  following  are  the  most  important 
points  referred  to  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne:  A bill  for  the  dowry  of  the  Princess 
Dagmar  (who.  on  October  25th,  had  l>een  be- 
trothe<l  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Russian 
throne)  will  be  laid  before  the  chambers.  By 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  at  Prague,  the  latter  power  has 
undertaken  to  restore  Schleswig  to  Denmark  in 
far  as  the  popnlation  may  by  free  voting 
pronounce  themselves  in  favor  of  such'  a step. 


Although  it  has  not  yet  taken  place,  still  the 
text  of  the  treaty  and  the  nation^  direction  in 
which  European  relations  are  now  being  de- 
veloped are  a guaranty  that  Denmark  also  shall 
obtain  the  natural  frontiers  nece.ssary  for  her. 
Tins  i.s  the  object  toward  which,  since  tlie  treaty 
of  Vienna,  the  hopes  of  the  Government  have 
been  directed.  The  justice  of  these  1joj)cs  has 
been  recognized  by  friendly  powers,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, who  has  testified  a warm  interest  in 
Denmark.  The  Government  sees  in  the  pro- 
posed settlement  of  the  question  a proof  of  the 
friendship  of  Prussia,  The  king  further  stated 
that  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom,  notably  with  regard  to 
fire-arms,  w'hich  were  being  placed  upon  an  im- 
proved footing.  Hie  questions  connected  with 
the  finances  of  the  Duchies  were  mainly  settled, 
and  the  general  financial  position  of  tl»e  entire 
monarchy  gave  rise  to  no  apprehensions  for  the 
future.  A report  that  the  United  States  had 
demanded  permission  to  construct  a naval  sta- 
tion at  the  island  of  8t.  Thomas  was  officially 
donicil  by  the  Danish  Government. 

DEWEY,  Don.  CnAiiLEs  A.,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  ()ourt  of  Mossacliusetts,  l>om  in 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  in  1793;  died  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  August  22,  1866.  Uo  was  a 
son  of  the  Into  Hon.  Daniel  Dewey,  M.  0.  from 
Berkshire  in  1813,  was  educated  at  Williams 
College,  where  ho  graduated  in  1811,  and 
studiwl  law  with  tlio  distinguishtKl  jurist, 
Theo<lore  Sc<lgwi(‘k,  of  Stockbridge.  After 
practising  his  profession  in  WilliamstOMTi  from 
1815  to  1824,  he  removed  to  Northampton  and 
formed  a copartnership  witli  a distinguished 
lawyer  of  that  town.  Provision  was  made  by 
the  I.ogislattire,  in  1837,  for  enlarging  the  num- 
ber of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
four  to  five;  and  Governor  Edward  Everett 
appointed  Judge  Dewey  to  the  position.  For 
many  years  there  had  been  a sharp  discussion, 
running  through  a portion  of  the  pres.«,  relating 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Supreme  Court;  the 
opinion  being  held  by  one  side  that  the  court 
was  too  much  inclined  in  its  decisions  to  favor 
the  Unitarians.  Governor  Everett  fortunately 
quieted  that  feeling  by  the  judicious  and 
acceptable  Qi»pointment  of  Judge  Dewey,  who 
was  well  known  to  hold  opi>osito  religious 
opinions.  Judge  Dewey  held  his  sent  through 
the  long  peri(>d  of  twenty-nine  years.  lie 
was  ever  a working  member  of  the  court — 
always  performing,  iutelligontly  and  well,  his 
full  share  of  its  labors,  and  never  avoiding  any 
of  its  greater  resqjoiisibilities.  Judge  Dewey 
was  not  what  is  called  a brilliant  or  showy 
man ; hut  was  distinguishcsl  for  practical  com- 
mon sense  in  the  con.sidcratiou  of  all  qiiestions 
that  engagcnl  his  nttention.  With  the  whole 
body  of  statute  laws  he  had  groat  frmiliarity, 
ns  also  with  mercantile  law  and  the  law  of 
charitable  trusts,  which  to  some  extent  en- 
gaged the  public  thouglit  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment.  As  a judge  he  was  always  affable 
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and  courteous  to  all  who  were  brought  into 
connection  with  him. 

DICK,  Prof.  William,  a veterinary  surgeon, 
teacher,  and  author  of  works  on  veterinary 
science,  born  in  Edinburgh,  May,  1793;  diediu 
that  city,  April  4, 1866.  Ho  received  his  med- 
ical training  at  Edinbm^h  University,  and  took 
his  diploma  as  a veterinary  surgeon  at  the  I.«oii- 
don  College.  In  1818  ho  founded  the  Edin- 
burgh Veterinary  College,  an  institution  which 
from  the  first  has  enjoyed  the  highest  repu- 
tation as  a school  for  that  branch  of  science 
and  practice.  In  1823  the  college  received  the 
patronage  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  who  conferred  on  him  tlio 
title  of  professor.  At  the  public  exhibitions  of 
that  society  his  skill  was  in  constant  requisi- 
tion, and  08  a judge  of  horses  he  was  probably 
mirivahed.  He  had  also  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  all  kinds  of  c^attlc  disease,  and  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  rinderpest  he  was  called 
extensively  in  consultation,  and  was  .at  once  aj>- 
pointed  inspector  for  the  County  of  Edinburgli. 
Prof.  Dick  was  for  a long  perio<l  secretary 
nnd  treasurer  of  the  Koval  Phy.sical  Society. 
He  contributed  many  valnahle  papers  to  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  “ Transac- 
tions,” and  to  the  Royal  English  Society's 
“Transactions;  ” also  to  several  sjmrting jour- 
nals, and  was  the  author  of  the  article  on  veter- 
inary scienco  in  the  seventh  edition  of  tho 
“ Encyclopffidin  Britannica,”  which  li.as  sinco 
passed  through  two  editions  in  book  form.  Hia 
appointments  were  numerous,  nnd  cnibraeo 
that  of  veterinary  surgeon  to  tho  queen,  and 
veterinary  inspector  to  tlio  ports  of  Leith  and 
Granton. 

DICKINSON,  Hon.  Daniel  Stevens,  an 
American  statesman,  bom  in  Goshen,  Litch- 
field County,  Conn.,  September  II,  18€t0;  died 
in  New  York  City,  April  12,  1866.  IIoremovo<l 
with  liis  father’s  himily  in  1807  to  ('henango 
County,  N.  Y.,  and,  with  no  better  advantages 
for  obtaining  an  education  than  those  derived 
from  common  schools,  he  qualified  himself  for 
the  duties  of  a schotd-teacher  at  tho  ago  of 
twenty-one  years,  nnd,  without  tho  aid  of  an  in- 
structor, mastered  tho  Latin  language,  and  bo- 
eamo  well  versed  in  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics  nnd  otlier  sciences.  In  1822  ho 
married  Miss  Lydia  Knapp,  a lady  of  fine  intel- 
lectual attainments,  and  soon  after  turned  liis 
attention  to  tho  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to 
tho  bar  in  1828,  and  removing  to  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  at  once  entered  upon  an  extensive  prac- 
tice, in  which  lie  met  and  successfully  comjjoted 
with  the  ablest  lawyers  of  tho  State.  In  1836  ho 
was  elected  to  tho  State  Senate  for^four  years, 
and,  though  one  of  tho  youngest  members  and 
inexperienced  in  politi<  p,  ho  speedily  became  tho 
lender  of  his  party — the  Democratic  Jacksonian. 
During  this  time  lie  was  also  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Errors,  and  subsequently  president  of  that 
court.  In  1840  ho  was  a candidate  for  the 
Lieutenant-Govoniorship,  but  was  defeated.  In 
1842  he  received  the  nomination  for  tlie  same 


office,  and  was  elected  by  a largo  majority.  As 
Lieutenant-Governor,  lie  was  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate,  which  w’as  then  a court  for  the  c(«^ 
rection  of  errors,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  gave  fre- 
quent opinions  on  the  grave  questions  which 
came  before  that  court  for  final  ai|judication, 
many  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  law  reports 
of  the  day. 

In  1844  Mr.  Dickinson  was  a State  elector  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  as  such  cost  his 
vote  for  James  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas, 
as  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Unite<l 
States.  At  tlio  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
as  Lieutenant-Governor,  in  December,  1844,  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Bonck  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  m 
the  meeting  of  the  I>egisluture  the  appoiDtmeiit 
WAS  not  only  ratified,  hut  was  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  a full  term  of  six  years.  During  the 
peritMl  of  his  service  in  tho  Senate,  he  took  an 
important  part  in  the  debates  of  that  body,  and 
liehl  for  a number  of  years  tho  important  po- 
sition of  chairman  of  tho  Finance  Comniitiee. 
U|K)ti  the  exciting  questions  of  the  day  Mr. 
Dickinson  always  adhered  to  the  Conservative 
side,  and  advocated  non-intervention  on  all 
mutters  relating  to  slavery.  In  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  held  at  Baltimore  in 
18o2  ho  received  the  vote  of  Virginia  for  Pre:^- 
dent,  but  being  himself  a delegate  favoring  the 
nomination  of  General  Cass,  he  withdrew  his 
own  name,  in  a speech  which  1ms  been  nnivtr* 
sally  commendo<l  for  its  elevated  tone  and 
classic  beauty  of  style.  In  tho  same  year(18531 
President  Ihercc  nominated  Mr.  Dickinson  for 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  he  was 
soon  after  nnanimously  confirmed  by  thoSenate 
without  reference ; but  this  honorable  and  la- 
crative  position  Mr.  Dickinson  declineii. 

At  the  close  of  his  terra  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Dickinson  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession with  renewetl  energy.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  tlie  war  he  indicated  hia  determination 
to  sustain  the  Government^  reganlless  of  all 
party  considerations,  and  for  tho  first  tliroe 
years  lie  devoted  himself  to  addressing  pohlic 
assemblages  on  flic  question  of  the  day,  ad- 
vising his  bearers  to  ignt>re  all  party  lines 
and  to  defend  by  wonl,  ach  and  united  ef- 
forts the  laws,  the  Constitution,  and  the  coun- 
try. An  cstlinato  of  the  herculean  tusk  be 
imposed  on  himself  may  be  fi'nned  when  it 
is  known  that  during  the  period  referred  to 
ho  delivered  in  Now  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  New  England  States  over  one  hundred 
addresses,  each  presenting  prominent  and  dis- 
tinctive features.  In  the  performance  of  this 
labor  Mr.  Dickinson  displayed  the  unlimilt-d 
resources  of  his  intellect,  and  enriched  tlie  rec- 
ords of  American  eloquence.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Union  party  in  1861,  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  nominated  for  Attorney-General  of  his 
State,  and  was  elected  by  about  100,000  ma- 
jority. President  Lincoln  nominate*!  Mr.  Dick- 
inson to  settle  tho  Oregon  boundary  question, 
and  ibo  nomination  was  confirmed,  but  the  po- 
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sition  was  declino<].  In  December  of  the  same 
jear,  (xorernor  Fenton,  loarning  fhat  Hon. 
Henry  R.  St?ldcn*s  resij^nation  would  leave  a 
Tdrtincy  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  tendered  the 
position  to  Mr.  Dickinson ; but  this  was  also 
declined.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  President 
Lincoln  w.^s  to  tender  Mr.  Dickinson  the  office 
of  IHstrict  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Xew  York — a post  which  was  accepted,  and 
the  duties  of  which  he  continned  to  perform 
almost  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  last  c.iso 
be  was  ent»agod  in  being  th.nt  of  the  United 
i^tates  r#.  the  Meteor  and  owners. 

Asa  debater,  Mr.  Dickinson  occupied  a front 
rank.  In  argument,  he  was  clear,  profonml, 
ind  logical,  and  not  nnfrequently  overwhelmed 
his  op{K»nents  with  scathing  satire.  Ills  speech- 
es were  embellished  by  graceful  allusions  to  clas- 
sic poetry  and  mythology,  and  were  delivered 
apparently  without  effort.  As  a writer,  Mr. 
Dickinson  was  not  undistinguished,  and  he  oo- 
easiomdly  wooed  the  muse  with  success,  hU 
lyrical  effusions  possessing  a charming  purity 
.md  siraplicitr.  Socially  Mr.  Dickinson  was 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  comj)anions, 
i^tiQding  in  anecdote  and  reminiscences  of  his 
i»riy  career;  and  his  gonial  nature  and  strong 
personal  attachments,  as  well  as  his  marke<l  in- 
tegrity, won  him  the  respect  and  love  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
DIPLOMATIC  COPvHE.SPONDENCE  AND 
FOKEIGN  RELATIONS.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
friw.— Mr.  Sow'urd,  in  his  letter  of  June  2, 
IWC,  defines  tho  position  of  the  United  States 
itt  reference  to  wars  waged  by  foreign  powers 
against  .\meriean  Governments.  lie  draws  a 
very  clear  distinction  between  w.ars  carried  on 
farlhe  gratification  of  ambition,  for  the  purpose 
of  substituting  another  form  of  government,  or 
the  desire  of  conquest,  and  tlioso  originating  in 
the  causes  which  create  broaclies  with  friend- 
ly powers.  The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Dicaktxsxt  or  Statk,  Wasoixotox,  June 
To  JtfUon  Kilpairich^  Entoy  Extmordinary  and 
MlnisUr  PUnipotekHary  : 

Si8:  Your  dispatch  of  Mar  2d,  No.  7,  has  been  re- 
ceded. I appreciate  rour  solicitude  that  the  course 
ofpreceeding  which  this  Government  has  pursued 
in  regard  to  the  war  between  Chili  and  Spain  should 
he  understood  and  appreciated.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  appreciation  results 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  oi  Chili.  Her  states- 
men and  people,  like  the  statesmen  and  people  of  all 
coonlrie^,  may  be  expected  to  interpret  not  only 
the  rights  of  that  republic,  but  the  capacities  and 
dotiet  of  other  States,  in  the  light  of  tlicir  own  in- 
terests and  wishes. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
several  Spanish-Ainerican  States  is,  or  ought  to  be. 
Well  known  now,  after  the  exposition  it  has  received 
daring  the  last  five  years.  We  avoid,  in  all  cases, 
giving  enconragement  to  expectations  which,  in  the 
vsryihg  course  of  events,  we  might  find  ourselves 
uosble  to  ful6l,  and  wc  desire  to  be  known  os  doing 
more  than  we  promise,  rather  than  of  falling  short 
^ our  engagemenU.  On  the  other  hand,  wc  main- 
tain snd  insist,  with  all  the  decision  and  energy  cum- 

[>stiblewith  our  existing  neutrality,  that  the  repub- 
icao  system,  which  is  accented  by  the  people  in  any 
one  of  those  States  shall  not  be  wantonly  assailed,  and 


that  it  shall  not  be  snbrerted  os  an  end  of  a lawful  war 
by  European  powers.  We  thus^ve  to  those  republics 
the  moral  support  of  a sincere,  Ubcral,  aitd  we  think  it 
will  appear  a useful  friendship.  We  could  claim  from 
foreian  States  no  concession  to  our  own  political, 
moral,  and  material  principles,  if  we  should  not  con- 
form to  our  own  procceuings  in  tho  needful  inter- 
course  with  foreign  States  to  the  just  rules  of  the 
laws  of  nations.  Wo  therefore  concede  to  every  na- 
tion the  right  to  make  peace  or  war  for  such  causes, 
other  thau  political  or  ambitious,  as  it  thinks  right 
and  wise.  In  such  wars  as  are  waged  between  na- 
tions which  arc  in  fricu<lship  with  ourselves,  if  they 
are  not  pushed,  like  the  French  war  in  Mexico,  to 
the  political  point  before  mentioned,  wo  do  not  inter- 
vene, but  remain  neutral,  conceding  nothing  to  one 
belligerent  that  wo  do  not  concede  to  the  other,  and 
allowing  to  one  belligerent  what  wc  allow  to  the 
other. 

Every  complaint  made  by  tho  (’hiliau  agents  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  violate  the  neutrality 
of  the  United  ritotes  bos  been  can^fully  and  kindly 
investigated,  and  we  have  done  the  same — no  more, 
no  less— in  regard  to  tho  complaints  instituted 
against  tho  neutrality  of  the  agents  of  Chili.  Wu 
certainly  thought  it  was  an  act  of  friendAhip  on  our 
part  that  wo  obtained  assurances  from  Spain  at  tho 
beginning,  and  at  the  other  stages  of  the  present 
war,  that  in  any  event  her  hostilities  against  Chili 
should  not  bo  prosecuted  beyond  the  limits  which  I 
have  before  described.  We  understand  ourselves  to 
be  now  and  henceforth  ready  to  hold  Hpuiu  to  this 
agreement,  if,  contrary  to  our  present  expectations,  it 
siiould  bo  found  necessary.  In  this  wc  think  we  arc 
acting  a part  certainly  not  unfriendly  to  ('hili.  It 
was  thought  to  bo  an  act  of  friendship  when  we  used 
our  good  offices  with  both  parties  to  prevent  the 
war.  Wo  have  thought  that  wo  wore  acting  n 
friendly  part,  using  the  same  good  offices  to  seciirc 
an  agreement  for  [icaeo  without  dishonor  or  even 
damage  to  Chili. 

Those  who  think  that  the  United  States  could 
enter  as  an  ally  into  every  war  in  which  a friendly 
republican  Slate  on  this  continent  became  involve<f, 
forget  that  peace  is  the  constant  interest  and  un- 
swerving policy  of  the  United  States.  They  forget 
the  frequency  and  variety  of  wars  in  wliicb  our 
friends  in  this  hemisphere  engage  themselves,  en- 
tirely indepeudent  ot  all  control  or  counsel  of  the 
United  States,  Wo  have  no  armies  for  the  purpose 
of  aggressive  war,  no  ambition  for  the  character  of  a 
regulator.  Our  Constitution  is  not  an  imperial  one, 
and  docs  not  allow  the  executive  Government  to  en- 
gage in  war,  except  upon  the  wcll-considcred  and 
acRbcruto  decree  of  the  Congress  of  tho  United 
States. 

A Federal  Government,  consisting  of  thirty-six 
equal  States,  which  are  in  many  rcspect-s  self-gov- 
erning, cannot  cosily  bo  committed  by  its  represen- 
tatives to  foreign  wars,  either  of  sympathy  or  of  am- 
bition. If  there  is  any  one  characteristic  of  the 
United  States  which  is  more  marked  than  any  other, 
it  is  that  they  have,  from  the  time  of  Washin^n,  ad- 
hered to  tho  principle  of  non-intervention,  and  have 
perseveringly  declined  to  seek  or  contract  enton- 
gUng  alliances,  even  with  tho  moat  friendly  States. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  the  United  States  to  know 
that  the  Government  and  people  of  Chili  have  come 
to  a correct  understanding  oi  our  attitude  and  feel- 
ing toward  them.  Nor  do  we  fear  that  injurious 
misapprehensions  can  lung  prevail  among  the  cu- 
lightened  and  spirited  people  of  that  State. 

I am,  sir,  rour  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  n.  SEWARD. 
Tho  condition  of  affairs  in  Mexico  and  tho 
presence  of  the  French  troops  in  that  country, 
formed  during  tho  year  tho  basis  of  an  oxtended 
diplomatic  correspondence. 

Under  date  of  February  12th,  Mr.  Soword,  in 
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a lengthy  communication  to  tho  Marqnis  do 
Montholon,  reviews  the  position  assuinod  by 
tho  United  States  in  protesting  against  tho  ac- 
tion of  the  French  Government  in  ifexico. 
A{»ril  5th,  M.  Dronyn  de  Lhuys  communicates  to 
the  Marquis  do  Montliolon  the  fact  that  “ tho 
cinj>eror  1ms  decided  that  tho  French  troops 
sliall  cvacute  Mexico  in  three  detachments,  tho 
tirst  being  intended  to  depart  in  the  montfi  of 
November,  1866;  tho  second  in  March,  1867, 
and  tho  third  in  the  month  of  November  of  tho 
same  year.” 

Information  reached  tlio  Department  of  State 
of  a movement,  having  for  its  object  tlie  eulist- 
iiicnt  of  Austrians  for  embarkation  to  Mexico, 
and  on  tho  ICth  and  10th  of  March  Mr.  Sewanl 
calls  tho  nttcQtion  of  Mr.  Motley,  tho  United 
States  Minister  to  Austria,  to  the  fact,  and  urges 
the  earnest  and  emphatic  protest  of  the  United 
States  to  such  a procee<Ung.  In  a subsequent 
dispatch  of  the  6th  of  April,  ho  says : “ It  is 
thought  proper  tliat  you  should  state  that  in 
tho  event  of  hostilities  being  carried  on  here- 
after in  Mexico  by  Austrian  subjects,  under  the 
command  or  with  tho  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vienna,  tho  United  States  will  feel 
themselves  at  liberty  to  regard  tliose  hostilities 
as  constituting  a state  of  wxir  by  Austria  agmnst 
the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  in  regard  to  such 
war  waged  at  tins  time  and  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances tlio  United  States  could  not  engage 
to  remain  as  Bilcut  or  neutral  spectators.” 

April  loth.  Mr.  Seward  calls  the  attention  of 
Mr.  ilotley  to  tlio  correspondence  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  France 
upon  the  subject,  and  says:  “These  papers  will 
give  you  tho  tnio  situation  of  the  question.  It 
will  also  enable  you  to  satisfy  tho  government 
of  Vienna  that  the  United  States  must  bo  no 
less  opposed  to  military  intervention  for  politi- 
cal objects  hereafter  in  Mexico  by  tho  govern- 
ment of  Austria  than  they  are  opposed  to  any 
further  intervention  of  the  sjimo  character  in 
that  country  by  Franco.  You  will,  therefore, 
act  at  as  early  day  as  may  be  convenient.  Bring 
tiio  whole  case  iu  a becoming  manner  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  imperial  royal  government” 

May  6,  1866.  Mr.  Motley  communicated  tho 
view’s  of  the  United  States  Government  to  Count 
Mursdortf,  who,  iu  reply  on  tho  20tli  of  the  same 
month,  writes  that  **  the  necessary  measures 
liave  been  taken  in  order  to  suspend  tho  de- 
parture of  tho  newly-enlisted  voluntcHirs  for 
Mexico,” 

May  31,  1806.  Mr.  Bigelow  reports  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Adairs  us  saying: 
“That  they  were  but  too  nnxions  to  withdraw’ 
their  troops  from  Mexico ; tiiat  they  would  be 
withdraw’n  certainly  not  later,  but  probably 
sooner,  than  the  time  proposed.” 

June  4,  1866.  Mr.  Bigelow,  detailing  a con- 
versation w ith  tho  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  says:  “lie  said  that  tlio  imperial  gov- 
ernment proclaimed  its  intention  to  retire  from 
Mexico,  because  it  suited  its  convenience  and 
interests  to  retire,  and  for  no  other  reason. 


When,  therefore,  it  announced  formally,  not 
merely  to  die  United  States,  but  to  all  tlie  world, 
that  the  army  would  be  withdrawn  from  Mexico 
within  a specihod  time,  be  thought  it  should  be 
deemed  sufficient.  The  government  made  its 
declaration  in  good  faith,  and  means  to  keep  iu 
It  means  to  withdraw  its  army  within  the  lime 
prescribed,  and  it  does  not  intend  to  take  one 
or  two  hundred  in  tho  first  detachment  and  one 
or  two  hundred  more  in  tlie  second,  leaving  the 
great  body  of  them  to  the  lost,  though  it  iiad 
not  deemed  it  necessary  to  specify  with  minute- 
ness details  of  this  kind,  w’hich  depend  upon 
hygienic  and  climatic  considerations,  of  which 
it  was  tho  best  and  the  only  competent  judge;  ” 
and  explained  that  the  shipment  of  French 
troops  to  Mexico  was  for  the  purpose  partly  of 
replaciug  soldiers  missing,  and  without  augmen- 
tation of  the  number  of  standing  troops:  “lie 
went  on  further  to  say  that  it  was  the  iutentioD 
of  the  government  to  withdraw  the  army  en- 
tirely from  Mexico  within  tho  time  specified  in 
his  dispatch  to  you  at  tho  very  latest — .^xm- 
er  if  climatic  and  other  controlling  considera- 
tions permitted ; and  it  w*as  not  its  intcotloo 
to  replace  them  with  other  troops  from  any 
quarter.” 

August  1 C,  1 866.  Mr.  Seward,  to  the  Marquis 
de  Montholon,  says : “ The  President  thinks  it 
proper  that  the  Emperor  of  Franco  should  be 
informed  that  the  assumption  of  administrative 
functions  at  this  time  by  tho  aforenamed  officers 
of  the  French  exjieditionnry  coips,  under  tho 
authority  of  the  Prince  Maximilian,  is  not  un- 
likely to  bo  injurious  to  good  relations  between 
tlie  United  States  and  France,  because  it  is 
liable  to  bo  regarde<i  by  the  Congress  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  as  indicating  a course 
of  procee<lingon  the  part  of  France  incoDgruoas 
with  the  engagement  w’hieh  has  been  made  for 
the  withdrawal  of  tlie  French  expeditionary 
corps  from  that  country.” 

August  17,  1866.  Mr.  Kay  reports  the  as- 
suriuue  of  t!i©  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, that  “ tliere  liad  been  no  modificaUou  of 
our  policy  in  that  matter,  and  there  is  to  he 
none;  what  we  announced  our  intention  to  do, 
we  will  do.” 

August  24,  1 866,  Mr.  Seward  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Bigelow,  for  bis  information,  tho  follow- 
ing: 

A PaOCLAMATlON. 

th4  Prtsidtnt  of  th^  United  State*  : 

Whereat,  A war  is  existing  in  tho  Republic  of 
Mexico,  aggravated  by  foreign  military  intencDtion; 
and 

Whereat,  The  United  States,  in  accordance 
their  settled  habits  and  policy,  are  a neutral  power 
in  regard  to  the  war  wbicn  thus  afflicts  the  Republic 
of  Mexico;  and 

W/tereat,  It  has  become  known  that  one  of  the 
belligcreiiU  in  tho  said  war,  namely,  the  Prince 
Maximilian,  who  asserts  himself  to  be  the  Emperor 
of  Mexico,  has  issued  a decree  in  regard  to  the  ptirt 
of  Matamorns  and  other  Mexican  ports  which  are  in 
the  occupation  or  possession  of  another  of  the  wd 
belligerents,  uumely,  the  United  States  of  Mexico, 
which  decree  is  in  the  following  words: 
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The  porte  of  M&tamom,  and  all  tbnee  of  the  Nortbom 
frontier  abieb  have  withdrawn  from  Ihulr  obedience  to  the 
gDV<rDment,aro  closed  to  forel^  and  eoaailni;  traffic  during 
Mch  time  as  tbo  laws  of  the  einplro  shall  not  bo  tbcrelo  >o- 
Instatcd. 

Akt.  S.  Merehaodiso  pmceodlng  from  the  aald  porta  on 
arrirlDff  at  any  other  where  the  excise  of  the  empire  Is  col- 
lected, shall  |ny  tlie  duties  on  Importation,  Introdnctlon,  and 
cMMOBpUoD.  and  on  satlsfbctory  proof  of  coDtravention 
ihall  be  irrepresalbly  confiscated. 

Oar  Minister  of  the  Treasory  is  charged  with  tho  panctnal 
executioa  of  this  decree. 

tiireo  at  Mexico  the  Pth  of  July,  IBfifi. 

And  Whfrm»,  The  decree  thus  recited,  by  declar- 
ing a belligoreot  blockade,  unsupported  by  compe- 
tent military  or  naval  force,  is  m violation  of  tno 
neutral  rights  of  the  United  States,  as  de&ncd  by 
the  law  of  nations  as  well  os  of  the  treaties  existing 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  afore- 
said United  States  of  Mexico  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare 
tbit  the  aforesaid  decree  is  held,  and  will  be  held  by 
the  United  States,  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void 
as  against  tho  Government  and  citizens  of  tho 
UnitM  States,  and  that  any  attempt  which  shall  be 
made  to  enforce  the  same  against  tho  GoverDment 
or  citiicos  of  tho  United  States  will  be  disallowed. 

Id  witness  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
sad  caused  tho  seal  of  tho  United  States  to  bo 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  on  the 
soTentccDth  day  of  August,  in  tho 
rear  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eij^ht 
[l.  s.J  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  of  the  m- 
dependence  of  tho  United  States  of 
America  the  ninety-first. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President  : 

Wm.  H.  Sewxbo,  Secretary  of  State. 

Jfr.  £i^tlo\D  to  Mr.  Stviard. 

Lboxtio.v  of  the  Uxited  9tattj«,  l 
Pasis,  Octob<T  12,  1S66.  \ 

Sre;  Tho  Marquis  de  Munstier  received  the  diplo- 
matic body  yesterday  for  the  first  time.  In  rcplv  to 
aqoestion  of  mine,  he  said  that  the  policy  or  his 
government  toward  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
would  not  undergo  any  change  in  consequence  of 
the  change  of  hjs  department.  His  exccllencv 
wished  me  to  understand  and  report  to  you  that 
be  saw  the  emperor  at  Biarritz;  that  ms  majesty 
expmsed  his  desire  and  intention  to  retire  from 
Mexico  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  without  reference 
to  the  period  fixed  in  the  convention  with  Maxi- 
nUiao,  if  shorter  time  will  suffice.  His  exccllencv 
then  went  on  to  say  that  the  ‘'dissidents,"  accorti- 
iag  to  late  reports,  arc  gaining  ground,  but  that  it  is 
aot  the  intention  of  tho  emperor  to  undertake  new 
and  distant  expeditions  to  reduce  them  ; tbot  there 
was  some  talk  of  retaking  Tampico,  but  what  was  de- 
cided upon  had  not  yet  transpired  in  Paris.  He  said 
the  position  of  France  was  a delicate  one,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  the  emperor  desired  more  than  to 
disembarrass  himself  of  alt  bis  engagements  with 
Mexico  as  soon  os  he  could  with  dignity  and  honor, 
sod  that  with  our  aid — upon  which  bo  counted — the 
tim«  might  be  very  much  shortened. 

Tlio  instructions  to  Mr.  Campbell,  tho  min- 
ister to  Mexico,  dated  October  20,  1860,  order- 
ing him  to  proceed  on  his  mission  with  Lieut,- 
Gen.  Sherman,  direct  “that^  as  a representative 
of  tlie  United  States,  you  are  accredited  to  tho 
republican  government  of  Mexico,  of  which  Mr. 
Juarez  U President,  Your  communications  as 
wch  representative  will  bo  made  to  him, 
wheresoever  he  may  bo,  and  in  no  event  will 
y<m  officially  recognize  either  tho  Prince  Maxi- 
milian, who  claims  to  be  emperor,  or  any  other 


person,  cbiofj  or  combination,  as  exercising  the 
executive  authority  in  Mexico,  without  having 
first  rejwrted  to  this  department,  and  received 
instructions  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Secondly,  a.ssuming  that  the  French 
military  and  naval  commanders  shall  he  en- 
gaged in  good  faith  in  executing  the  agreement 
before  meutioned  for  the  evacuation  of  Mexico, 
the  spirit  of  the  engagement  on  our  part  in  re- 
lation to  that  event  will  forbid  the  United 
States  and  their  representative  from  obstructing 
or  embarrassing  tlie  departure  of  tho  French. 
Thirdly,  what  tlie  Government  of  the  United 
States  desires  in  regard  to  the  future  of  Mexico 
is  not  the  conacest  of  Mexico,  or  any  part  of  it, 
or  tho  aggranaizement  of  the  United  States  by 
pnrcliases  of  land  or  dominion ; bnt,  on  tho  oth- 
er hand,  they  desire  to  see  the  people  of  NIcxico 
reliovcil  from  all  foreign  military  intervention, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  resume  tho  conduct 
of  tlieir  own  affairs  under  the  eii.sting  republi- 
can government,  or  such  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment ns,  being  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  per- 
fect liberty,  they  shall  determine  to  adojit  in 
tho  exercise  of  their  own  free  will,  by  their 
own  act,  without  dictation  from  any  foreign 
country,  and  of  course  witliout  dictation  from 
the  United  States.  It  results,  as  a consequence 
from  these  principles,  that  you  w’ill  enter  into 
no  stipnlation  with  the  lYench  commanders,  or 
with  tho  Prince  Maximilian,  or  witli  any  other 
party,  which  shall  have  a tendency  to  counter- 
act or  oppose  tho  administration  of  President 
Juarez,  or  to  hinder  or  delay  tho  restoration 
of  the  authority  of  the  republic.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  possibly  happen  that  tho  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Ifexico  may  desire  the  good 
offices  of  tho  United  States,  or  even  some 
effective  proceedings  on  our  part,  to  favor  and 
advance  tho  pacification  of  the  country  .so  long 
distracted  by  foreign  combined  with  civil  war, 
and  thus  gain  time  for  the  rel'stablisbmcnt  of 
national  authority  upon  principles  consistent 
with  a republican  and  domestic  system  of  gov- 
ornraent.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  some 
dispiMition  might  bo  made  of  tho  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  without  inter- 
fering within  the  jurisdiction  of  Mexico,  or 
violating  the  laws  of  neutrality,  which  would 
be  aseful  in  favoring  tho  restoration  of  law,  or- 
der, and  republican  government  in  that  conntry. 
You  are  authorized  to  confer  upon  this  subject 
with  tho  republican  government  of  Mexico  and 
its  agents,  and  also  to  confer  informally,  if  you 
find  it  necessary,  with  any  other  parties  or 
agents,  should  such  au  exceptional  confereuco 
become  absolutely  necessary,  but  not  otherwise. 
You  will  by  these  means  obtain  information 
which  will  bo  important  to  this  government, 
and  such  information  you  will  convey  to  this 
dejiartment,  with  your  suggestions  and  advice 
os  to  any  proceedings  on  our  part  Tvhich  can 
be  adopted  in  conformity  to  the  principles  I 
have  before  laid  down.  You  will  bo  content 
with  thus  referring  any  important  propo.sitions 
on  the  subject  of  reorganization  and  restora- 
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tion  of  the  republican  government  in  Mexico 
an  may  arise  to  this  department,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  President.  The  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  United  States  possesses  already 
discretionary  authority  ns  to  tl»e  location  of  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mexico.” 

Mr.  Bujtlotc  to  Mr.  Srttard. 

LCGATIOS*  OFTHB  UXITKD  StaTKS,  pARtA.  XoT.  9,  1S6S. 

Sir:  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affoirs  informed 
me  on  Thursday  last,  in  reply  to  a uuestion  which 
ucw.HpApcr  rumors  prompted  me  to  aadress  him,  that 
it  was  the  purpose  of  tne  emperor  to  withdraw  all 
his  troops  from  ifexico  in  the  spring,  but  none  be- 
fore that  time.  I expressed  my  surprise  and  regret 
At  this  determination,  so  distinctly  in  conflict  with 
the  pledges  given  by  his  excellency’s  predecessor 
< >1.  Drouvn  de  Lhuys)  both  to  you,  through  the 
Marquis  d'e  Montbulun,  and  also  to  myself  porscmallv. 
The  martpiis  assigned  considerations  ol  a purely 
military  character,  overlooking,  or  underestimating, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  the  imiHirtancc  w hich  this  change 
might  possibly  have  upon  the  rclatiuua  of  France 
with  the  United  Stales.  I waited  upon  bis  majesty 
Yesterday,  at  St.  (‘loud,  repeated  to  him  whnt  the 
Marquis  *de  Mousticr  had  told  me,  and  desired  to 
know  what,  if  any  tbinif,  could  be  done  by  me  to 
anticipate  and  prevent  the  discontent  which  I felt 
persuaded  would  be  cxj>ericnccd  by  niy  country-peo- 
ple, if  they  received  this  iDtclligcnce  without  any  ex- 
planation. The  enqicror  said  that  it  was  true  that 
he  bad  concluded  to  postpone  the  recall  of  any  of  hia 
troops  until  spring,  hut  that  in  doing  so  he  bad  been 
influenced  by  entirely  military  considerations.  At 
the  time  he  gave  the  order  the  successors  of  the  dis- 
sidents, supported  as  they  were  by  largo  refnforco- 
menls  from  the  United  States,  seemed  to  render  any 
reduction  of  his  force  then  perilous  to  those  who  re- 
mained behind.  His  majesty  went  on  to  say  that  be 
sent  General  Castelneau  to  Mexico,  chafed  to  in- 
form Maximilian  that  Franco  could  not  give  him  an- 
other cent  of  monev.  nor  another  man.  Ifhc  thought 
ho  could  sustain  bimself  there  alone,  France  would 
not  withdraw  her  troops  faster  than  had  been  stipu- 
lated for  hv  M.  Drourn  do  Lhuys,  should  such  be 
his  desire,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  disposed 
to  abdicate,  w hich  was  the  course  bis  majesty  coun- 
selled him  to  take.  General  Castelneau  was  charged 
to  find  some  ^vemmont  with  which  to  treat  for  the 
protection  of  French  interests,  and  to  bring  all  the 
army  home  in  the  spring.  His  mojesty  appeared  to  re- 
alize the  importance  of  having  an  uudersluiiding  w ith 
the  President  upon  the  subject,  ond  1 left  with  the 
impression  that  he  intended  to  occupy  himself  with 
the  matter  at  once.  There  is  but  one  sentiment 
here  about  llio  determination  of  Fronce  to  wash  her 
hands  of  Mexico  as  soon  as  possible.  Nor  hove  I any 
doubt  ibat  the  emperor  is  acting  in  good  faith  to- 
ward us.  The  fact  which  the  emperor  admitted  in 
lliis  conversation,  that  he  had  advised  Maximilian  to 
abdicate,  has  prepared  me  to  expect  every  day  the 
announcement  of  nis  abdication ; for  such  advice,  in 
Maximilian’s  dependent  condition,  is  almost  eouiva- 
lent  lo  on  ortler.  Tlmt  it  would  be  so  regurdea  is,  I 
think,  the  expcctatiuo  of  the  emperor,  and  ample 
preparations  lor  the  early  repatriation  of  nil  the 
tro«ij>s  Ijove,  I believe,  already  been  made  by  the 
Ministers  of  War  and  Marine,  The  emperor  slated 
that  be  exi>ected  to  know  the  final  result  of  Castcl- 
neau's  misaion  toward  the  end  of  thia  month, 

Novt'inlxT  2“^,  18G(h  Mr.  Seward,  in  a dis- 
patoli  to  Mr.  Higelovv,  protested  against  this 
cliango  on  the  jmrt  oi  the  empemr  of  the 
plans  of  the  French  Govermnent  in  withdraw- 
ing its  trofijie. 

The  edbrts  of  General  Santa  Anna  to  enlist 


the  Government  in  hia  views  in  reference  to 
Mexico,  received  no  further  recognition  than 
tlio  information  tliat  the  Executive  Govern- 
meut  holds  iutcrcourse  affecting  tlie  iiilema- 
tional  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
only  witli  aocrwlited  representatives  of  the  re- 
public of  Mexico. 

Caxad.v. — The  action  of  the  Government  io 
reference  to  the  conviction  of  persons  uikeo 
prisoners  during  the  Fenian  invasion  of  Canada, 
is  sot  out  in  the  following: 

To  THK  PaEsiPBXT:  The  Secretary  of  Stale,  to 
whom  were  referred  two  rcsolutioui  of  the  House  of 
HcproacDtativea,  passed  on  the  23d  of  Juljioiuot, 
in  the  following  words,  respectively: 

Remivtd,  That  ibe  Hoosa  of  Representatives  resj-ertfbflT 
request  lh«  I'n-sideot  nif  tbe  United  States  to  orxe  npoa 
tlio  CaniuUan  aiiihurlties,  and  aUo  tbe  Uritbh  GoTeraDMat. 
the  releaso  uf  the  Fenian  prUoners  recently  captured  in 
Canada. 

That  the  Ilonsc  respectfully  request  tbe  Preti-Jeot 
to  catiso  the  prosecutions  instituted  io  the  United  Suirs 
coorts  acainst  the  Fenians  to  be  discootluaed,  if  cempaUUe 
with  the  public  interesta. 

has  the  honor  to  report  in  regard  to  the  first  resohi- 
tion  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  holds 
no  correspondence  directly  upon  any  aubject  with 
the  Canadian  authorities  mentioned  in  tbe  said  reso- 
lution, or  with  the  authorities  of  any  colony,  proT- 
ince,  or  dependency  of  any  other  sovereign  nlate, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  its  corre^ondcnce 
concerning  questioDS  which  arise  in  or  nflcct  or  re- 
late to  such  colonic.s,  provinces,  or  dependences,  is 
always  conducted  exclusively  with  such  foreign  gor- 
ernmenta. 

On  the  11th  of  June  last  a note  was  addressed  by 
this  Department  to  the  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  W.  X. 
Hnice,  her  mnjestv’s  minister  plenipotentiary  resid- 
ing in  the  United  l>latC8,  of  which  a copy  is  h’oretinto 
annexed.  It  is  proper  to  say,  in  relation  lo  that 
note,  first,  that  Inc  reports  mentioned  therein,  to  Ibe 
eficct  that  prisouers  had  been  taken  on  the  soil  of 
the  United  States  and  conveyed  to  Canada,  snd 
threatened  by  Canadian  agents  with  immediate  exe- 
cution, without  legal  triah  wore  found  on  examina- 
tion to  be  untrue  and  without  foundation  in  fact.  Uis 
duo  to  the  British  Govemment  to  sav,  in  tbe  ^ecqDd 
lace,  that  the  representations  made  m the  said  note 
ave  been  received  and  taken  into  consideration  bv 
the  British  Government  and  by  tbe  Conadiuu  auibon* 
tics  in  a friendly  manner. 

The  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rcprescnlativ« 
first  recited,  hannonizing  as  it  does  with  tbe  spirilol 
the  aforesaid  note,  will  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  her  majesty’s  government  and  of  the  Canadian 
authorities,  with  tlic  expre.ssion  of  a belief  on  the 
art  of  the  President  that  affairs  upon  the  frontier 
uve  happily  come  to  a condition  in  which  tbe  clem- 
ency requested  by  Congress  may  he  extended 
without  danger  to  the  ]>ublic  peace,  and  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  interests  of  peace,  and  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

1 have  already  rccciv^  your  directions  that  the 
second  of  said  resolutions  be  taken  into  coosidersUon 
by  the  proper  departments  of  the  Government,  with 
a desire  Ihot  it  may  be  found  practicable  to  reconcile 
the  humone  policy  recommeuded  whh  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order,  the  safety  of  the  pnblic 
peace,  and  Ibe  good  faith  and  honor  of  the  I oiled 
States.  Ucspect fully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  H.  PEWARD. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Sir  Iretitrich  U'  -f.  JSriliih 

Minifttr. 

DiPAKniRST  Of  STATX.WAsnwGTox,  Jonell,  IsW, 

Sir  : The  Secretary  of  War  has  laid  before  the  Resi- 
dent several  dispatches,  which  wore  received  yedcr- 
day  ond  to-day  from  Major-General  Meade,  who  u 
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commandi^  the  United  SUtc«  forces  on  the  Canadian 
frontier.  TncAe  communicationH  warrant  the  Presi- 
dent in  bettering  that  the  ao«called  Pcntan  expedi- 
tion is  DOW  entirely  at  an  end,  and  that  order  and 
tranqnilUty  mav  be  expected  to  prevail  henceforth 
upon  that  bonfer.  I regret,  however,  that  I am  ob- 
lif^  to  connect  with  this  gratifying  information  the 
further  statement  (hat  reports  hare  reached  Major* 
General  Meade  to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  Canoaian 
or  British  troops  have  crossed  tho  line  and  entered 
within  the  terntory  and  Juriadiction  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  even  soid  that  this  entry  took  place 
after  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  under  the  command 
of  the  leader  Spear  had  rehnijulahed  their  A>rbiddcn 
enterprise,  ana  withdrawn  within  tho  boundary  lino 
of  the  United  States.  The  reports  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  prisoners  bare  been  taken  on  the  soil  of  the 
United  States,  and  conycyed  to  Canada,  and  that  tho 
Canadian  agents  have  threatened  that  these  prison- 
ers, together  with  such  stragglers  as  may  now  be 
found  within  tho  Canadian  lines,  will  bo  executed 
without  legal  trial.  It  is  bclicyed  that  Ihesc  reports 
arc  exaggerated.  Care  has  been  taken  by  Major- 
General  Meade  to  hare  them  promptly  inrestlgated. 

In  the  mean  time  I am  instructed  by  the  President 
to  represeut  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  British 
and  t'anadian  authorities,  that  Ibis  Goycrninc'iit 
vrould  not  look,  without  serious  concern,  upon  tho 
practice  of  any  unnecessary  sercrity,  esjHJcially  on 
the  exercise  of  retaliation  or  nthcrill^al  proceedings 
upon  tho  persons  of  such  of  tho  olfenders  as  haro 
fallen  or  snail  hereafter  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Canadian  authorities.  I resnectfully  inrito  your  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  witii  the  confident  expec- 
tation that  no  proceedings  (hut  arc  not  authorized 
and  in  conformity  with  law  will  be  taken  against 
persons  of  that  class,  and  in  the  hope  that  cyen  tho 
customary  administrution  of  the  law  will  be  tempered 
with  s(>ecial  forbearance  and  clemency.  Invicwof 
the  effective  proceedings  which  this  Government  lias 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  disturbances  on  tlie  frontier 
now  so  fortunately  ended,  these  representations 
would  havo  been  made  by  me  without  waiting  to  bo 
move<l  from  another  quarter.  They  arc  now  made, 
however,  with  the  approval  of  Major-General  Meade, 
and  1 believe  that  tncy  will  receive  tho  concurrence 
of  the  Congress  and  people  of  the  United  States. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
WILLIAM  U.  SEWARD. 

The  lion.  Fueoekicx  W.  A.  Bbcce. 

DISINFECTANTS.  This  Urm,  in  its  broadest 
sense,  includes  all  agents  whicli,  on  the  one 
hand,  destroy  or  render  harmless  tho  jirod- 
ucts  of  putrefaction  or  infectit>n,  or,  on  Die 
other,  induce  in  organic  bodies  a condition  sneh 
that  they  are  teiniKirnrily  or  permanently  pre- 
served from  undergoing  nutrefuctive  change. 

Thus,  such  ngents  are  divisible  into  two  toler- 
ably distinct  classe.s:  those  which  prevent  pu- 
trefaction in  liodies  to  which  they  arc  aiiplieil, 
are  distinguished  as  anii»eptifs ; and  those 
wliich  in  any  way  eo  act  on  tho  escaping 
products  of  putrefaction,  or  of  certain  diHea.<e<l 
actions,  as  effectually  to  removo  these  or  render 
them  innocuous,  and  hence  to  purify  air,  water, 
clothing,  or  apartuieuts  that  have  become  con- 
tttiniDutcsl  with  them,  are  termed  diiiinfect<int«y 
in  the  more  strict  and  proper  sense.  Agents 
which  merely  disinfect,  tlius  neutralize  or  de- 
stroy the  noxious  emanations  or  discharges  of 
decomposition  or  disease,  but  havo  no  power  to 
protect  still  sound  and  hoallliy  organic  sub- 
stance against  the  continuance  or  renewal  of 
decomposition ; and,  in  many  cases,  as  those  of 


tho  examples  just  named,  they  tend  even  to  ex- 
pedite the  destructive  process,  at  the  same  lime 
that  they  oxidize  or  remove  its  products.  Snb- 
etances  whicli  removo  deleterious  or  offensive 
odors,  arc  called  deoiiorizer$  or  dfodorant$. 

Bc.ddes  that  air  serves  as  a diluent  and  me- 
chanienl  medium  for  the  removal  of  noxious 
emanations,  its  oxygon  also,  and  especially 
when,  through  any  cause,  pre.«!ent  in  the  active 
form,  or  as  ozoney  directly  acts  on  immy  forms 
of  sucli  diffused  matters,  oxidizing  and  decom- 
posing them  into  products  of  more  innocent 
nature.  Both  in  the  air  of  the  country,  and  in 
that  of  the  streets  and  open  spaces  of  towns, 
and  of  course  even  witliiii  apartments,  this 
beneficial  action  of  oxygen  is  more  or  less,  but 
continually  going  on.  And  the  consumption 
of  tlio  active  oxygen  itself  in  tliis  j>roeess  is 
doubtless  one  chief  reason  why  the  air  of  tho 
central  parts  of  large  cities  usually  shows  little 
ozone.  Indeed,  Dr.  K.  Angus  Smith  statc.s,  in 
roferonco  to  the  city  of  Manchester,  that  a 
wind  of  some  fifteen  miles  an  hour  becomes 
tjuito  exhausted  of  ozone  before  passing  to  tho 
distance  of  a mile  within  (wo  may  Bup])ose)  its 
denser  portions. 

Many  chemical  agents,  and  some  of  wliich 
will  bo  again  referred  to,  simply  act  to  supple- 
ment or  rapidly  consummate,  upon  deleterious 
emanations  or  other  products  of  putrefaction  or 
disease,  this  action  which  tho  air  partially,  or 
at  least  more  slowly,  effects;  doing  this  eitlier 
in  the  way  of  furnishing  oxygen,  and  often  in 
tho  ozonic  condition,  or  of  yiedding  some  simi- 
larly active  element,  as  chlorine.  The  extent 
and  variety  of  relations  of  the  subject  will 
render  it  evident  that  the  .space  here  occupied 
does  not  contemplate  a systematic  view  of 
inethcxls  and  materials  generally  such  as,  under 
a great  divei^ity  of  circumstances,  arc  resortetl 
to  for  purposes  of  di.sinfection ; and,  in  fact, 
little  will  forther  be  atteinjited  beyond  calling 
attention  to  a few  of  the  more  eflectnal,  and  in 
particular  of  the  more  recent,  of  such  agencies. 
The  reader  may  jirofitahly  consult  also  tho  arti- 
cles on  this  subject  in  tho  New  Amekicax  Cy- 
clop aidlv,  and  in  tlic  Scpplement  to  Urc’s  Dic- 
tionary, and  tho  pamphlet  of  Dr.  E.  It.  tniuibl), 
on  Diainfeet^nU,  New  York,  ISOfi. 

Summary  of  Important  ])iitinfc€tant$,  Oxi~ 
diziny,  and  licducing. — Among  imjiortant  dis- 
lufectant.s  of  an  oximzixo  charaolor  should  be 
named  Xh^nitrates  ofzincy  irony  and  /c/r/2  (the last 
in  solution  known  as  “ LedoyonV  Fluid  ”) ; both 
the  zmlphatifi  of  irony  which,  like  the  nitrates 
named,  part  with  oxygen  in  large  quautities, 
destroying  the  products  of  putrefaction — tho 
sulplmtes  becoming  reduceil  to  stiliihides,  but 
having  meantime  tho  disadvantage  of  some- 
times evolving  guljihnretted  liydrogen  (snlphy- 
dric  acid  gas);  quichlimey  the  action  and  uses 
of  which  are  generally  familiar;  the  “ Ca/x 
quicklime  2 or  4 parts,  cliarcoal  1 
part ; a compound  recommended  by  Dr.  Stpiibb, 
and  employed  by  tho  Board  of  Health  of  Now 
Y'ork,  being  a modification  of  the  formula  (1 
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part  peat  charcoal,  1 part  qtiioklirae,  and  4 
arts  sand  or  gravel,  to  insure  dryness)  adopted 
y the  British  Sanitary  Commission  in  the 
Crimean  war ; solution  of  iulphaU*  of  zine  and 
r<y>prr  (“Lanaudo’s  Disinfectant”),  and  thoy/rr- 
inanganatf  of  potanh  or  Bod^,  in  solution  known 
in  England  as  “Condy’s  Fluid” — sp.  gr.  about 
1.055,  and  containing  some  6 per  cent,  of  the 
salt — the  compounds  named  being  such  ns 
freely  give  oft'  oxygon,  as  ozone,  and  which  in 
due  quantity  and  with  time  to  act,  disinfect 
very  efficiently,  oxidizing  even  sulphuretted  and 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  attacking  all  forms 
of  organic  matter,  so  that  their  prolonged  ap- 
plication may  prove  injurious  to  clothing  or 
other  fabrics ; while  being  expensive,  they 
are  perhaps  generally  best  suited  to  the  purift- 
catiou  of  drinking  water — adding  till  they  im- 
part a faint  pink  tinge,  letting  the  water  stand 
awhile,  and  then  filtering. 

The  agents  now  named  being  slightly  or  not 
at  all  volatile,  their  action  is  mainly  limited 
to  the  matters  to  which  they  are  applies!, 
although,  by  being  sprinkled  or  set  at  dif- 
ferent pointo,  or  suspended  in  shallow  ves- 
sels witliiu  a room,  they  may  act  advanta- 
geously on  the  air.  Xitrio  acjVf,  however,  or 
rather  the  nitrous  acid  fumes,  yielded  by  it, 
ns  when  a piece  of  copper  is  immersed  in  llie 
former  acid,  or  wlten  sulphuric  acid  is  allow'ed 
to  act  on  nitre,  proves  a very  efficient  volatile 
disinfectants  though  the  fumes  cannot  bo 
breathed  w itli  safety.  It  may  hero  be  added 
that  a strong  solution  of  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash has  been  found  beneficial  ns  n local  nppU- 
catitm  to  carbuncle,  ulcers,  and  gangrene; 
tliough,  in  case  of  tbo  last,  hromine  is  perhaps 
more  efficacious. 

As  disinfectants  generally  acting  in  the  way 
of  deoxidizing  or  reducing  gases  or  putrid 
maUoi*s,  should  bo  named— first,  those  wliich 
chiefly  ahstmet  oxygen,  as  sulphurous  acidy 
present  in  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  (this 
acid,  however,  sometimes  parting  with  its  oxy- 
gen and  precipitating  sulphur),  and  which,  in 
itself  and  in  iU  compounds,  acting  under  certain 
circumstances  to  prevent  decomposition,  pre- 
serves instead  of  destroying  the  valuable  ingre- 
dients of  manure.^.  Among  the  compounds  of 
sulphur  also  proving  useful,  are  the  sulphites 
ofsoda,  and  limCy  and,  again,  the  cle- 

ment phoiphorus^  a stick  of  which  ])artly  im- 
mersed  in  water  gradually  gives  oft’  fumes  to 
the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  thus  destroy- 
ing oftensive  emanations  in  rooms,  in  which  it 
is  so  exposed — a material,  however,  which  re- 
quires care  in  handling,  and  the  action  of  which 
should  not  be  carried  to  excess.  Secondly,  those 
agents  which  chiefly  act  by  abstracting  hydro- 
gen, as  tiio  clcioents  hromine  and  iodine^  that 
volatilize  spontaneously  from  an  open  \ial  or 
dish,  but  that  also  require  to  bo  watched  in  the 
respect  of  quantity,  while  the  former  at  least 
is  a very  prompt  and  powerful  antiseptic ; and 
chlorinCy  a gascons  disinfectant  very  commonly 
availed  of,  yet,  like  those  just  named,  liable  in  ex- 


cess to  prove  irritant — this  gas  being  freely  liber- 
ated by  a mixture  of  common  salt  and  binoxidc 
of  manganese  (finely  ground),  and  to  which  a 
little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  cold ; or 
from  the  so-called  chloride  of  lime  (mixed  I»t- 
pochlorite,  chlorinated  lime,  or  bleaching  pow- 
der), treated  with  the  same  acid  or  with  vine- 
gar ; and  wliich  i.s  also  slowly  given  oft* to  the  air, 
or  more  rapidly  to  oi^nnic  matters  tlic  latter 
are  brought  in  contact  with,  by  the  hypochlorite 
of  so<la  (“  Lnbarraque’s  Disinfecting  Liquid  ” ) ; 
by  tbo  chloride  of  zinc  (“Bumetfs  Fluid,”  or 
“Drew’s  Disinfectant”),  a material  scarcely 
used  for  ordinary  disinfection,  excoptfor  thedii*- 
chai'ges  of  the  sick,  and  then  sufficing  usually  in 
the  quantity  of  a table-spoonful ; by  the  pro- 
tochloride  and  sesquichloride  (chloride,  or  per- 
chloride)  of  iroUy  in  reference  to  which  some 
authorities  adopt  a like  view  ; by  the  chloride 
of  manganese  ; and  by  a solution  of  a mixture 
of  this  with  the  corresponding  s^dt  of  iron  (the 
neutralized  refnso  liquor.^  from  the  manufacture 
of  chlorine),  one  gallon  of  which  is  said  to  dis- 
infect 10,000  gallons  of  ordinary  sewage.  Die 
action  of  chlorine  and  the  chlorides  now  ei- 
plained,  is  one  by  which  certain  nitrogenous 
matters  prominent  among  the  products  of  potn,*- 
faction  are  destroyed ; bnt  for  a like  reason 
such  agents  arc  generally  unsuitable  for  mixture 
in  any  considerable  quantity  with  tlie  material 
of  manures. 

Besides  quicklime,  strong  acids  al.^,  as  the 
sulphuricy  hydrochloric^  and  nitric^  are  some- 
times directly  applied  to  putrescent  matters 
which  it  is  desired  to  correct,  and  the  latter 
agents,  not  merely  by  reason  of  their  property 
of  combining  witli  and  removing  anunoniaej 
and  other  buses,  but  also  for  their  action  in  the 
way  of  rapidly  carbonizing  or  otherwise  de- 
stroying the  materials  referred  to;  bnt  the  ten- 
dency of  these  agents  to  generate,  during  Uie 
destructive  process,  and  so  to  fill  the  air  with, 
largo  amounts  of  offensive  ga«es,  requires  to  be 
home  in  mind.  Of  acid  disinfectants,  Dr.  R.  A 
Smith  jircfers  tinegary  and  especially  w(x^- 
vinegar  (impure  pyroligneous  acid),  as  contain- 
ing a little  creosote.  Vinegar  is  also,  like 
sulphuroiLS  acitl,  highly  suitable  for  fumiga- 
tions; but  both,  and  the  latter  very  especially, 
arc  liable  to  tarnish  bright  metallic  surfaces. 

Carbolic  and  Oresylic  AcidSy  and  their  Coin- 
hinations, — From  very  early  times,  not  only 
the  smoke  of  burning  pitch  or  tar,  but 
these  bodies  in  substance,  and  it  appears  certain 
products  obtained  from  distillation  cither  of 

futch  or  w'ood,  among  the  latter  being  pyro- 
Igncous  acid  (known,  among  other  names,  also 
as  W’ood-.^pirit,  and,  wdieii  pure,  iiietbylic  alc*>- 
hoi),  and  creosote,  have  been  employed  in 
various  ways  and  to  good  purpose  as  antiseptic 
and  disinfectant  agencies.  Indeed,  tot  only 
wood  and  coal  tar,  but  several  also  of  the  com- 
ponents separable  in  more  or  less  pure  forni 
from  these — some  of  them,  like  the  methylic 
alcohol,  characterized  by  properties  whic^ 
ally  them  to  common  alcohol,  also  an  antiseptic 
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—are  bodies  which  powerfully  act  to  resist,  if 
not  also  to  correct,  the  patrcfactive  change  in 
orgatiic  matters. 

Creosote,  first  distinctly  determined  os  sepa- 
rated from  wood-tar,  but  now,  perhaps,  chiefly 
procured  by  distillation  of  coal-t^ — the  product 
distilling  over  between  about  400®  and  480® — 
is  found  when  pure,  at  least  from  the  source 
Uit  named,  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  cre$ylie 
atid  (Cu  Hs  0*),  its  specific  gravity  at  68®  being 
1.037.  ifiich  of  what  is  now  called  creosote, 
however,  is  but  an  impure  fonn  of  carhoUt  acid 
(Cii  rti  Oj),  a subst^co  homologous  with  the 
former,  obtained  from  the  portion  of  coal-tar 
distilliug  betw'een  about  800®  and  400®,  and 
baring  at  64®  a specific  gravity  of  1.065.  In- 
deed the  carbolic  acid  and  the  creosote  (prop- 
erly crcsvlic  acid  in  the  main)  of  commerce,  are 
alike  seldom  pure,  each  being  usually  mixed 
with  some  portion  of  the  other,  and  also  w'Uh 
some  napthaline,  chinoline,  etc.,  and  to  which 
latter  their  coal-tar  odor  is  largely  due ; while 
Dr.  Letlieby  states  that  other  coal-tar  acids,  the 
value  of  winch  is  less,  are  also  to  some  extent 
sold  as  carbolic  acid. 

Other  names  somewhat  commonly  applied  to 
thw  gulwtanco  are  those  of  pkenic  acia^  phenol., 
and  phcnylic  alcohol.  Pure  carbolic  acid  U a 
white  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  about  93®  F., 
and  distilling  at  about  366®  [370®,  Ure];  but 
very  little  oily  iiupiirity  or  water  suffices  to 
liquefy'  it,  and  for  disinfecting  purposes  it  is 
uiually  supplied  in  the  liquid  form.  Crt‘sylic 
acid  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  l>oiling 
at  397®.  The  commercial  creosote  diss<»lve«  by 
agitation  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one  part  to  eiglity,  by  measure.  It  appears  to 
he  establisiied  that  for  purposes  of  disinfection, 
carbolic  and  cresylic  acids  have  about  eqnal 
valof,  and  far  surpass  other  coal-tar  products, 
so  tliat  they  may  indeed  bo  regarded  as  the 
active  autisoptic  principles  of  the  tur.  Tlie  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  >Vm.  Cro<jkes  go  to  prove  that 
these  acids  do  not  (at  least  chiefly’)  act,  like 
sulphurous  acid,  by  t;iking  up  oxygen — though 
the  tendency  of  both  of  them  in  presence  of 
Iwises  to  oxidize  into  rosolic  acid,  would  inti- 
mate that  in  souic  cases  such  action  may  take 
part  in  degree;  while  in  others  of  tlioso  experi- 
ments, incipient  putrefaction  in  flesh  was  slowly 
corrected,  and  both  siicJi  flesh  and  that  wliich 
was  fresli,  being,  after  soaking  for  an  hour  in  a 
one  per  cent,  a^^ucous  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
hung  up  in  the  air  of  a warmed  room,  dried, 
and  kept  indefinitely ; as,  by  a like  application, 
animal  membranes  were  preserved ; and  small 
qaanUties  of  the  acid  sufficetl  to  prevent  de- 
composition in  animal  size  and  glue,  oven  in  hot 
weather.  Generally,  indeed,  according  to  most 
authorities,  carbolic  and  cresylic  acids  exert  lit- 
tle eflect  as  disinfectants — that  is,  in  the  way 
of  correcting  fetid  gases  or  other  products  of 
pu^faction,  their  chief  value  consisting  in  their 
strictly  antiseptic  power.  Dr.  Smith  considers 
thoir  action  in  this  respect  one  of  presence  or 
contact,  thougli  in  the  way  of  inducing  a stable 
VoL.  n.— 18 


rather  than  an  unstable  condition,  and  as  the 
opposite  of  catahjiut.  Dr.  Squibb  regards 
these  acids  os  in  nse  liable  to  the  disadvantage 
of  sometimes  themselves  undergoing  clianges 
of  a chemical  character. 

In  respect  to  the  disinfectant  value  of  car- 
bolic acid,  I>r.  liCtheby  does  not  wholly  coin- 
cide with  the  other  authorities  cited ; and  he 
states  that  it  is  used  (in  London)  as  the  sole 
agent  of  disinfection  for  privies,  drains,  and 
sinks,  and  for  the  sewers  and  public  roads. 
For  tlic  former,  it  is  poured  in  in  a concentrateil 
state : for  the  latter,  diluted  with  2,000  times 
its  bulk  of  water,  and  sprinkled  on  the  public 
way  by  means  of  tlio  water-carts.  Tlio  acid 
thus  finding  its  way  to  the  sewers,  the  usual 
decomposition  of  the  sewage  is  arrested,  putre- 
faction and  evolution  of  ofiensiro  gases  being 
replaced  by  an  air  slightly  charged  with  car- 
bonic acid  and  light  carbide  of  hydrogen 
(marsh-gas).  He  mentions  also  a carbolate  of 
lime,  believed  to  be  a chemical  compound,  and 
containing  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  acid,  but 
the  value  of  which  is  destroye<l  by  mixing  it 
with  the  so»callcd  clilorido  of  lime.  The  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  air,  slowly  acting  on  the  for- 
mer salt,  sets  free  the  carbolic  acid,  whicli  is  thus 
dUfused  through  the  air  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  act  as  a disinfectant,  without  destroying  the 
colors  of  clothing.  In  summing  up,  Dr.  IvOthe- 
by  recommenils  as  best  for  the  disinfection  of 
sick-rooms,  chlorine  and  the  chloriuatc<l  linjc  ; 
for  that  of  drains,  middens,  and  sewers,  car- 
bolic acid  and  carl)olate  of  lime;  and  for  that 
of  discharges  from  the  human  bo<ly,  carbolic 
acid,  cliloride  of  zinc,  and  sesquiclilorido  of 
iron. 

Dr.  Gibbon,  healtli  oflicer  of  the  ITolborn 
district,  during  the  season  of  cholera  in  1860, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  spreading  the 
disease,  practised  plunging  the  infected  cloth- 
ing, within  the  rooms  of  patients  ft  tni.\- 
turo  of  boiling  water  and  carbolic  acid.  Tlie 
use  of  this  disinfectant  is  stated  also  to  have 
been  ordered  In  the  British  navy,  to  take  the 
place  of  Barnett's  chloride  of  zinc,  and  partly 
because  of  the  nmnl>er  of  deaths  occurring 
from  the  swallowing  of  the  latter  solution 
through  mistake ; but  at  least  one  death  in  a 
similar  manner  from  solution  of  c^boIic  acid 
is  already  reported,  and  other  cases  of  injury 
from  incautious  use  of  it  have  occurred.  M. 
Bobmuf  patented  in  France,  in  1861,  an  alka- 
line solution  of  carbolic  acid  {Phinol 
Bohreuf).,  as  a local  hcemostatic  and  antiseptic, 
its  chief  use  being  for  stopping  the  flow  of 
blood  from  wounds,  and  whicli  obtained  the 
Montyon  prize  of  the  French  Institute.  Car- 
bolic acid  lozenges  have  also  been  prepared  for 
use  as  an  internal  antiseptic,  their  flavor  being 
sufficiently  biting  to  prevent  their  being  con- 
sumed as  confectionery  by  children.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Sansom  adopted  at  the  University  College 
ilosiHtal,  London,  a treatment  of  cholera  which 
may  bo  characterized  as  both  externally  and 
internally  antiseptic.  lie  argues  in  favor  of 
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the  use  of  agents  of  such  character  as  tulphite* 
jind  MrhoUe  acid  or  earholatcf^  in  place  of  the 
cljloritles  (as  of  niorrury)  commonly  employed. 
He  mlministered  internally  the  sulphite  of  soda, 
and  also  carbolic  acid  (one  drop,  with  three  of 
clilorofonn) ; and  though  the  practice  was  still 
under  trial,  the  author  speaks  favorably  of  its 
results.  The  13th  volume  of  the  Chemical 
XcK8  (January  to  June,  1806)  contains  several 
notices  of  the  use  of  disinfectants  in  connection 
with  the  arrest  or  prevention  of  the  ririderpeet^ 
in  which,  it  may  Ik>  added,  the  editor  believes 
that  onrlwlic  acid  serves  as  the  best  agent  of 
disinfection. 

For  general  use  during  seasons  of  epidemic 
cholera,  Dr.  Squibb  strongly  recommends,  on 
tlio  score  both  of  efficiency  and  cheapness,  the 
two  familiar  agents,  quichlime  (ground  to  a 
coarse  powder,  and  used  in  mass,  and  as  a 
whitewash),  and  charcoal  (recently  burned, 
dry,  and  also  ground  coarsely),  and  the  mixture 
of  these  already  named,  the  “calx  powder.’* 
The  quicklime  and  calx  powder,  and  also  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  per- 
manganate of  potash,  and  Labarraouc’s  solu- 
tion, are  the  ageuts  which  were  cniefly  em- 
ployed and  recommended  hy  the  Board  of 
Health  of  New  York,  during  the  existence  of 
cholera  in  that  city  and  suburbs  in  1866,  the 
copperas  being  used  in  strong  solution  for 
water-closets,  bed-pans,  etc.,  and  the  perman- 
ganate for  disinfecting  clothing  and  towels, 
when  not  convenient  to  boil  such  at  once ; and 
the  Buccesa  of  the  boanl  in  controlling  the  epi- 
demic as  well  as  low  fevers  by  these  agencies, 
and  preventing  their  spreading,  are  known  to 
have  been  very  decided  and  satisfactory.  Dr. 
Squibb  urges  also  the  value  of  fumigation  with 
a strong  smoke  of  green  wood  for  the  disinfec- 
tion of  empty  tenement  liousos,  hovels,  stables, 
cellnrs,  etc.,  sucli  a smoko  carrying  with  it  car- 
bon, creosote,  pyroligneous  acid,  carbonic  oxide 
and  acid,  etc.,  and  thus  proving  powerfully  an- 
tiseptic and  disiufectant ; while  its  effects  may 
often  be  coTnj>leted  by  alterward  cleansing  and 
whitewashing.  Finally,  l>esides  quicklime,  char- 
coal, and  their  mixture  already  named,  and 
even  before  tliem  in  importance  as  general  dis- 
infectants, he  ranks  hcat^  and  the  various  means 
of  disengaging  and  applying  ; and  he 

urge.s  the  propriety  generally  of  occasionally  in- 
termitting or  changing  the  disinfectant  agents 
use<l. 

Charcoal  shonld  be  of  recent  burning,  dry, 
and  coarsely  j»owdere<l.  AVatcr  heated  to  212® 
proves  a decide<l  disinfectant.  To  destroy  the 
infectious  poUoiis  in  clotliing,  etc.,  Dr.  Squibb 
w’ould  heat  in  an  oven  to  280' ; while  Dr.  Tan- 
ner and  others  declare  that  220®  suffices.  For 
dwellings  and  public  bnildings  a complete  dis- 
infection may  doubtless  usually  be  maintained 
by  means  of  four  natural  or  simple  agencies: 
sunlight,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  a proper- 
ly— but  not  over— drying  heat. 

Several  disinfecting  compounds  of  a special 
character  besides  those  already  named,  and 


many  of  them  protected  by  patent,  have  sIbo 
come  into  u^.  McDougall’s  “ l)i8infeclmg  Pow- 
der’’ contains  sulphurons  and  carbolic  acids, 
or  the  former  and  creosote,  and  is  used  in  cor- 
recting dampness  and  putrefaction  or  offen^ve 
matters  in  stables,  cow-lionses,  water-clo^ta 
etc.  In  England,  also,  various  other  prepara- 
tions, os  disinfecting  soaps,  and  Condy's  ‘'Pat- 
ent Ozonized  Water  ” for  the  bath,  toilet,  and 
pnrification  of  drinking  water,  etc.,  are  em- 
ployed. 

A compound  disinfecting  powder  known 
the  “Pheenix  Disinfectant,’’  invented  by  Mr. 
Henry  Napier,  is  now  manufactured  by  the 
Phoenix  ChemiciU  Company,  at  Elizabeth.  K.  J. 
The  inventor  describes  the  compoond  a 
$ulphocarholaU  of  alumina^  with  addition  of  a 
small  percentage  of  icequichloride  of  iron,  and 
of  eulphite  of  mafpnetia.  The  alumina  haje 
serves,  not  merely  while  the  preparation  U 
kept  in  balk,  to  aid  in  retaining  its  active  con- 
stituents, bat  also  when  the  powder  is  applied, 
to  absorb  gases,  especially  the  snlphurctted. 
phosphnretted,  and  ammoniacal,  so  coniinonly 
evolved  in  connection  with  decomposition,  the 
sulphite  contained  aiding  also  in  the  removal 
of  such  gn.Hcs;  while  further,  when  applied  or 
exposed,  the  mixture  gives  off  both  carbolic 
acid  and  chlorine,  for  disinfection  of  the  air. 
ThU  preparation  is  recommended  for  the  pre- 
vention of  putrefaction  in  animal  or  vegetable 
matters  or  refuse,  or  arresting  it  where  com- 
mericwl — actions  chiefly  effected  hy  tlic  carWl* 
ic  acid ; and  for  the  correction  or  absorption 
of  gnscs  given  off  by  pntrid,  fecnl,  or  other 
matters — an  object  chiefly  attaine<l  by  action 
of  the  eesqnichloride  of  iron.  The  mixture 
may  he  applie<l  in  private  dwellings,  cellar!, 
streets,  hospitals  sick-rooms,  etc.,  and  for 
drains,  sess-j)Ools,  stables,  shipping,  etc.  The 
inventor  states  that  the  compound  gives  off  no 
injurious  gas;  that  it  docs  not  injnre  manure, 
but  acts  to  absorb  and  retain  their  lertiliziog 
ingredients;  that  it  effectually  removes  noxioos 
and  offensive  emanations,  and  that  it  is  not  ex* 
pensive;  though  his  statement  further,  that  k 
18  “not  poisonous,”  can  of  course  be  under* 
st<X)d  only  in  a relative  and  qualified 
Ibe  disinfectant  |m.s  been  already  approval  by 
the  boards  of  health  of  three  or  more  citiw, 
by  proprietors  of  several  public  buildings,  and 
others. 

Finally,  the  render  is  referred,  as  os|>eciaIly 
connecte^l  with  the  subject  of  disinfection  (be- 
sides sources  j)revionsly  named),  to  the  treati.M) 
of  Dr.  A.  E.  Sansom,  entitled  “7V«'  Arreftand 
Prevention  of  Cholera^  being  a Guide  to  the 
Antierptic  Treatment^  Ixmilon,  1866;*'  to  a 
communication  of  Dr.  Letlieby,  Health  Officer 
of  Lf>ndoii,  “ On  the  Practice  of  pmnfeetioi^'' 
republished  in  the  Chemical  Ncich  of  December 
7,  1806 ; and  to  the  “ Peprint  from  the  J;^a* 
dix  to  the  Third  Peport  of  the  Cottle  Ph^e 
Commieeion,  London,  1866,”  by  Mr.  William 
Crookes,  and  some  extracts  from  which  have 
here  been  presented. 
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DRAPER,  SiMEOK.  a distin^ish«d  citizen  of 
New  York,  and  a leading  politician,  born,  1804 ; 
died  at  Whiteetone,  L.  L,  November  6,  18C0, 
He  was  educated  fur  mercantile  life,  and  was 
for  many  years  a prominent  merchant  of  New 
York.  Being  unfortunate  in  business,  he  be- 
came an  auctioneer,  in  which  position  he  was 
eromcntly  successful. 

In  the  political  adairs  of  the  State  and  nation 
Mr.  Draper  took  a deep  interest  and  active  part. 
He  held  a prominent  place  in  the  old  Wliig 
party  of  his  State,  and  was  for  many  years  the 
personal  and  political  friend  of  William  H.  Sew- 
ard. In  later  years  the  political  relations  of 
the  two  were  broken  up — Mr.  Draper,  soon 
after  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party, 
becoming  a decided  opponent  of  Mr.  Seward’s 
policy.  Mr.  Draper  was  several  times  a mem- 
ber of  the  Whig  State  Central  Committee,  and 
in  1804  was  chairman  of  the  Union  State  Cen- 
tral Committee. 

For  many  years  before  the  war  ho  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Hoard  of  Ten  Governors  having 
charge  of  the  city  charities.  When  the  law  cre- 
ating tills  board  was  repealed,  he  was  apjmintod 
a Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections, and  retained  that  post  until  1864, 
when  he  refdgncHl  the  position,  to  which  Comp- 
troller Brennan  succeeiled.  His  administration 
of  tliesc  offices  was  almost  universally  com- 
mended.  In  1862  ho  w*as  appointed  Provost 
Marshal  for  the  city.  In  1864,  by  nppoint- 
rutnt  of  President  Liricoln,  ho  succeedeel  Mr. 
Barney  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  Y’ork, 
He  resigned  this  position  in  1866.  At  the 
hiiie  of  bis  death  Mr.  Draper  was  the  Govern- 
ment cotton  agent,  having  charge  of  all  tlic  cot- 
ton received  at  the  port  of  New  York.  He  was 
a man  of  much  ability,  and  exert e<l  a marked 
influence  in  tlio  circles  in  wliich  ho  moved, 
whether  of  politics  or  trade.  He  had  a very 
thorough  knowlcilgo  of  political  alluirs,  and 
laid  many  warm  political  adherents.  He  was 
a man  of  generous  impulses  and  the  strictest 
inti*grity. 

IH'TTON,  Sa3uei.  Wiu.iam  SorTOMAvn,  1). 
D.,  a Congregational  clergjrnan  and  writer, 
Isim  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  March  14,  1814,  died 
at  Millbury,  Ma.ss.,  January  26,  1866.  Ilis  an- 
cestry npou  both  sides  were  distinguished  for 
piety  and  substantial  intelligence,  ami  his  early 
training  was  well  calculate<l  to  develop  the 
iK-st  faculties  of  lus  nature.  Ho  graduatetl  at 
Yale  College  in  1833,  and  spent  tlic  following 
year  in  teaching  in  Mount  lh»po  College,  Balti- 
more, Md.  In  September,  1834,  he  was  chosen 
rector  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  in 
New  Haven,  and  held  the  position  one  year. 
From  1836  to  1838  he  was  a tutor  in  Yalo 
College,  and  from  18.83  to  1838  pursued  his 
thwdogicol  studies  in  the  serAinary  there. 

Having  accepted  a call  to  become  the  pastor 
of  the  North  Church  in  that  city,  he  was 
onlained  June,  1838,  and  remained  in  this 
relation  until  his  death,  a period  of  more  than 
twenty-seven  years,  with  an  influence  extend- 


ing widely  beyond  the  limits  of  his  parish.  As 
a preacher,  he  was  characterize<l  by  plainness, 
directness,  and  simplicity.  He  was  also  widely 
known  for  his  whole-souled  generosity  and 
humanity,  and  his  house  was  the  resort  of  the 
poor,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless,  w'ho,  with- 
out respect  to  color  or  nation,  w ere  sure  of  the 
needed  help.  Very  early  in  his  ministry  he 
took  an  open  and  decided  anti-slaverj*  stand, 
holding  firmly  his  position  through  evil  report 
and  through  good  report  till  the  day  of  triumph 
and  deliverance.  In  1842  he  published  a his- 
tory of  the  North  Church  in  New  Haven  dur- 
ing the  last  century.  In  1843,  upon  the  cstab- 
lisnment  of  the  New  Englander^  ho  became 
one  of  the  associate  editors,  and  from  that 
time  contributed  to  its  pages  more  articles 
than  any  other  writer  save  Dr.  Bacon.  Ho 
also  published  various  addresses  and  sermons, 
lu  1866  Mr.  Dutton  received  tlie  title  of  D.D., 
from  Brown  University. 

DWIGHT,  Tdeodore,  an  editor  and  author, 
born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1797 ; died  in  Brook- 
lyn, October  16,  1866,  from  injuries  received 
by  a railroad  accident.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Hon.  Theodore  Dwight,  member  of  Con- 

fresft  from  Connecticut,  and  nephew  of  Dr. 

iinothy  Dwight,  President  of  lale  College. 
He  entered  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  graduated  with  liigh  honors  in  1814.  Hav- 
ing been  converted  during  this  period,  ho  re- 
solved to  .stndy  theology,  and  devote  his  life 
to  the  ministry,  hut  liis  studies  w’ere  interrupted 
by  a severe  attack  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs, 
and  ho  was  ordered  abroad  by  his  phy.sician. 
Ho  visited  Great  Britain,  where  he  sj)ent  a 
year,  and  in  1821  again  went  abroad,  and  this 
time  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
On  his  return  he  wrote  his  first  book,  entitled 
Tour  in  Italy.”  His  hopes  of  entering  the 
ministry  having  l»cen  frustrated,  ho  henceforth 
devoted  his  life  to  literary  and  philanthropic 
pursuits,  occasionally  giving  instruction  to  both 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen.  In  1888  Mr. 
Dwight  ren/oved  to  Brooklyn,  where  ho  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  greater  part  of  the  pub- 
lic enterpri.scs  instituted  for  the  good  of  the 
city.  In  tlie  origination  and  organization  of  the 
jiublie  schools  he  was  one  of  the  principal  and 
most  energetic  movers,  often  inviting  to  his 
house  boys  whom  he  met  in  the  streets,  and 
iiiterc.^ting  them  in  study.  He  was  engaged  in 
several  magazines  and  periwlicnls,  and  at  one 
time  was  publisher  and  editc»r  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Prfidnjfirian.  Through  the  Renter  part  of  his 
life  he  was  accustomed  to  write  for  the  lending 
daily  and  wof'kly  newspapers,  and  for  the  best 
periodicals.  lie  was  a most  higlily  cultivated 
man,  being  familiar  with  most  of  the  languages 
now  spoken,  conversing  with  great  ease  in 
French,  It.'Uian,  Spanish,  and  rortugiicso,  be- 
sides Greek  and  Hebrew.  lie  was  also  con- 
versant with  Gennan — though  ho  never  liked 
it — and  Arabic,  in  wliich  ho  converse<l  quite 
readily.  He  wa**  a member  of  several  scientific 
and  philosophical  societies,  among  which  were 
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the  Ethnological  Socictj  of  New*  York  and  the 
Historical  Society  of  Brooklyn.  At  the  time  of 
his  decease  ho  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  in< 
trodacing  our  customs  and  books  into  the 
schools  of  the  Spanish  American  States,  and  the 


translation  of  our  works  of  instruction  into 
that  language.  He  was  a man  of  the  most  sen- 
sitive uprightness  and  sincerity,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  lend  a helping  hand  in  the  advance- 
ment of  any  good  cause. 


E 


EASTERN  CHURCITES,  or  Okiental 
CnucouBS,  is  the  collective  n.rme  given  to 
a number  of  churclics  in  Eastern  Europe,  in 
Asia,  and  Northea.’^tern  Africa,  w'hich  hold  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession  of 
bishops.  These  churcljes  are:  1.  The  Greek 
Church.  (iSeTd  Greek  CurRCU.)  2.  The  Anno- 
nian  Church.  8.  The  Syrian  or  Jacobite  Church. 
4.  The  Nestorian,  or  Chaldcau  Church.  6.  The 
Coptic  Church,  in  Egypt.  6.  Tlio  Abyssinian 
Clinrcb.  7.  The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
eastern  India.  The  Maronites,  another  of  these 
communions,  hiw  for  several  centuries  been 
miitiKl  witli  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliorch.  Of 
all  the  others,  the  last-montioncd  lias  gained 
over  a portion,  which  have  embraced  ber  doc- 
trines, but  have  retained  some  usages  which 
differ  from  those  of  the  Catholic  Church,  os 
the  use  of  an  Oriental  instead  of  the  Latin 
language  at  dirine  service,  ami  the  marriage 
of  priests.  Thus,  there  are  “ United  Greeks " 
(and  within  a few  years,  “ Unit<Hl  Bulgarians”), 
‘‘United  Armenians,”  “Chaldeans”  (united 
Ncstorions),  Uuit^  Syrians,”  “ United 
Copts.”  More  recently,  an  “ Eastern  Church 
Association  ” has  been  established  in  England 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a reunion  be- 
tween the  Anglican  and  all  the  Eastern  churches. 
This  association  last  year  published  its  first  an- 
nual report,  from  which  it  appears  that  among 
its  patrons  are  several  Greek  bishops  of 
Servia.  The  report  also  states  that  negotia- 
tions arc  pending  for  a reunion  between  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  CJlinrches,  and  an  account 
of  these  negotiations,  written  by  the  Greek 
Metrojiolitau  of  Chios,  is  published  in  the  re- 
port. Tlie  association  presentcKl  a letter  of 
<'hristiaii  and  brotherly  greeting  to  the  Synod 
of  the  Arrnenijin  ratriarchute  a.ssembled  at 
Constantinople  for  the  election  of  a new 
“Catholicos”  (liead  of  the  Armenian  Church) 
at  Etshmiadziue.  The  Patriarch  of  ConsUmti- 
uoplo  received  the  letter  with  great  kindness 
and  courtesy.  (»Se«  Axoucan  CucntnEs  aud 
Greek  Cuubcii.) 

At  the  election  of  a now  “ Catholics  ” 
(tiead  of  the  Armenian  Clmrch)  at  Etshmiod- 
zine,  a convent  in  Asiatic  Russia,  held  in 
1800,  the  candidate  favored  by  the  Russian 
Government  was  chosen  over  the  one  favored 
by  the  Turkish  Government.  Tlicre  was,  in 
I860,  a great  excitement  among  the  Armenian 
community  in  C^onstantinople.  The  Patriarch 
was  reported  os  being  eager  to  undermine  the 
old  predominance  of  the  laity  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  “nation,”  and  to  secure  for  the 


clergy  a .similar  ascendency  aud  immunities 
to  those  enjoyed  by  the  priesthood  in  Cath- 
olic countries.  The  attempt  was  as  firmly 
resisted  by  most  of  the  lay  heads  of  the  com- 
munity, with  whom,  also,  tlie  CTcater  part  of 
the  lower  clergy  have  aided.  The  Sultanas  Ar- 
menian subjects  are  mainly  governed  by  a rep- 
resentative “national”  assembly,  with  a secu- 
lar and  clerical  medjlis — sub-committee— the 
whole  chosen  according  to  a fixed  electoral 
law  by  the  Armenians  themselves.  Finding 
himself  successftiUy  resisted  by  the  liberal  ma- 
jority of  the  people  and  clergy  the  Patriarch 
resigned.  The  minister  A’ali  Pacha  refused  to 
accept  hU  resignation,  and  abolished  both  the 
secular  and  clerical  modjlises,  naming  a new 
mixed  one  of  eleven  members,  clioscn  by  him- 
self to  revise  the  constitution.  In  Dec^ber, 
1806,  an  American  missionary  at  Constantinople 
wrote  on  the  reformatory  movements  amon^ 
the  Armenians  as  follows: 

For  some  time  past  a partr  in  tbc  Armecian 
Church  has  been  louoring  q^uietly  for  a thorough  rc- 
funn.  The  American  missionaries  in  Turkey  bare 
labored  among  these  people  for  thirty  jesfs,  siri 
hare  succeeded  in  carrying  the  Bible  into  every  Til- 
lage. But  church  and  nation  arc  so  confounded  in 
Turkey  that  thousands  have  hesitated  to  leave  their 
church,  although  they  were  convinced  of  its  error*. 
Now  these  thousands  are  combining  to  compel  the 
church  to  renounce  these  errors,  and  go  bock  to  the 
simple  teachings  of  the  Bible.  They  propose  to  re- 
tain the  Episcopal  form  of  church  goremmeat  as 
better  adapted  to  Turkey  than  any  other.  Tlieir  Ceo- 
tral  Committee  is  in  constant  communication  with 
Protestant  pastors  and  missionaries,  and  is  drawing 
up  a creed  as  a basis  for  their  party  to  act  upon.  An 
Armenian  paper  this  week  declares  that  all  the 
young  men  arc  joining  this  new  movement,  and 
prophesies  that  it  will  succeed.  I am  not  quite  ac 
sure  about  immediate  success,  for  the  cormni  cccl^ 
siastical  hierarchy  has  unlimited  power  lor  evil; 
but  the  movement  is  a striking  evidence  of  the  aoc- 
CCS3  of  tbc  American  missionaries  in  briugins  the 
people  buck  to  the  Bible  as  their  only  sure  goiae. 

The  position  of  the  Nestorians  in  Persia 
was  ^oatly  improved  in  1866,  conseauent 
the  English  intervention  in  their  benalf. 
Zerant  Ileraldy  of  Constantinople,  thus  refers 
to  their  improved  condition. 

The  sectarian  quarrel  between  the  NeatoriAM 
round  Oorumiah  has  ended  iu  the  Homan  Catholic 
party  ousting  the  Protestants  from  a church  which 
the  latter  bad  long  occupied,  and  so  leaving  thoni 
(in  the  village  concerned)  without  anr  place  of  pub- 
lic worship.  As  in  every  war  the  *be8t  mean*  of 
smoothing  over  the  quarrel,  Mr.  Alison  recently  wt 
on  foot  a subscription  to  build  the  ejected  Protest- 
ants a span  new  church  of  their  own,  and  on  tb« 
matter  being  mentioned  to  the  8hah,  his  majesty  most 
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MQcroasly  aod  tolersntljr  headed  the  list  with  one 
boodred  pounds,  and  the  total  amount  is  four  hnn« 
dred  sod  sixty-two  pounds  four  shillings.  The 
Se.^torians  wilf  thus,  after  all  their  suffenog^  bo 
i^oers  in  the  end  ; that  is,  the  Persian  Nestorians, 
for  much  remains  to  be  done  for  those  of  them  who 
lire  across  the  Turkish  frontier.  The  Shah,  as  a 
farther  mark  of  his  favor,  has  appointed  General 
Oebancir  Kahn,  an  Armenian  gcntloman  of  distin- 
fished  merit,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
commanitT. 

ECtTADOR,  a republic  in  South  America. 
President,  Geronomo  Carrion,  since  August  4, 
ISiJo.  Vice-President,  Dr.  Rafael  Carvtyal; 
Minister  of  Finances,  of  the  Interior  and  Ex- 
terior, Dr.  Manuel  Bustamente;  Minister  of 
War  and  of  the  Navy,  Colonel  Ignacio  Vein- 
timilla.  The  republic  is  now  divided  into  the 
following  ten  departments ; Pichinclia,  Iinbabu- 
ra«,  Leon,  Chimborazo,  Esraeraldas,  Oriento, 
(rnayas,  Manavi,  Cuenca,  Loja,  Area,  about 
264,ft<>0  English  square  miles,  but,  as  the  eastern 
frontier  is  not  yet  fixeil,  others  estimate  it  at 
from  190,690  to  843,60*2  English  square  miles. 
Population  in  1858,  1,040,371,  among  whom 
f-00,000  were  descendants  of  Europeans.  The 
capital,  Quito,  has  about  76,000  inhabitants. 
The  public  revenue  consisted,  in  2805,  of  1,401, 
300  piastres,  and  the  expenditure  of  1,899,672 
piastres.  The  public  debt,  in  1865,  amounted 
to  9,390,554,  the  interior  debt  to  8,692,965 
pla-trvs.  The  exports  from  the  port  of  Guay- 
a<)uil  in  1864,  amounted  to  2,953,649  piastres 
(increase  over  1803, 119,304  piastres) ; and  that 
in  18C5  to  about  4,000,000  piastres.  The  num- 
ber of  entries,  in  the  port  of  Guatemala  in 
1864,  was  50  llritish  mail  steamers,  and  171 
oUier  vessels  (42  Ec'uadorian,  78  Peruvian,  7 
Chilian),  together  making  14,999  tons.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1866,  the  Government  of  Ecuador  joined 
the  alliance  of  Chili  and  Peru  against  Spain, 
and  suhseouently,  like  the  other  allied  republics, 
expelled  all  the  Spanish  residents  from  her  ter- 
ritory. On  November  20,  President  Carrion 
replied  to  the  proposition  of  General  Mosquora, 
of  the  Unite<l  States  of  Colombia,  relative  to 
the  convocation  of  another  South  American 
Congress,  approving  of  the  suggestion  and  de- 
claring hU  readiness  to  send  a delegate  to  the 
Congress. 

EBGAR,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  Irish  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  and  professor,  born  in 
Connty  Down,  Ireland,  in  1797 ; died  at  Dublin, 
August  26,  1866.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
^^amoel  Edgar,  D.  I).,  a seceding  minister  of 
Ballymaliiuch,  County  Down,  lie  received  his 
elementary  edneation  in  his  father’s  academy ; 
studie<l  clL»ics,  science,  and  philosophy,  in  the 
Belfast  College;  tlicology  in  the  Divinity  Hall, 
under  his  father ; and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Seoond  Secc‘ding  Congregation,  Belbwt-  On 
die  death  of  his  father,  tliough  young,  he  was 
chosen  his  successor  in  the  divinity  chair;  and 
happily  disappointed  the  fears  of  many,  ond 
the  hopes  of  more,  by  the  tact  and 
juilgiaent  with  which  he  conducted  the  class, 
the  sound  and  extensive  knowledge  he  imparted 


to  it,  and  the  skilhil  training  for  ministerial 
scn*ice  through  which  ho  led  his  pupils.  On 
the  anion  of  the  Secession  Church  with  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  he  continued  to  exercise  his 
professorship  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Hanna, 
who  had  been  professor  of  the  latter  body,  til] 
the  death  of  that  gentleman,  after  which  he  w’as 
sole  professor  in  his  department  in  the  Assem- 
bly’s College,  till  his  death.  Dr.  Edgar  did  not 
confine  his  labors,  in  the  cause  of  religion,  to 
the  duties  of  his  professorship.  He  was  tlie 
author  of  the  temperance  reformation  in  Ulster, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1629,  issued  bis  first  pub- 
lication on  the  subject,  which  was  followed  at 
intervals  by  others,  amounting  to  nearly  one 
Imndrcd,  of  which  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
circulated ; and  not  only  from  the  press,  but 
from  pulpits  and  platforms,  in  Scotland  and 
England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  ho  ably  and  elo- 
quently advocated  the  noble  cause.  i)r.  Edgar 
was  decidcHlIy  and  intensely  devoted  to  the 
Presbyterian  system,  but  he  loved  and  main- 
tained Christian  friendship  for  all  good  men. 
The  plans  for  building  manses  and  churches,  and 
increasing  roinisteriu  support,  had  in  him  one 
of  their  most  successful  supporters,  and  to  ad- 
vance these,  his  liberality  and  influence  were 
unfailingly  devoted.  All  the  missions  of  the 
church,  foreiOT,  Jews,  and  colonial,  had  in  him 
a powerful  advocate,  but  that  to  his  Celtic  coun- 
trymen was  quite  absorbing.  Tlie  North  Con- 
naught MLs.Hion,  whoso  centre  is  Bollinglen,  with 
its  nii.ssionarics,  preachers,  schools,  industrial, 
and  scriptural,  colporteurs,  etc.,  owed  its  origin 
and  success  mainly,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
to  his  exertion.  Ifn  politics  ho  was  a Liberal, 
and  ardently  advocated  the  abolition  cf  West 
India  slavery.  He  also  took  a deen  and  abid- 
ing interest  in  the  education  of  the  ueaf^  dumb, 
and  blind. 

EGY1*T,  a dependency  of  Turkey  in  Africa. 
The  Government  of  Egypt  has,  since  1841,  been 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Mehcmet  Ali,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mohammedan  law  of  succession, 
which  passes  the  throne  from  one  member  of 
the  family  to  another  in  order  of  seniority.  In 
May,  1860,  the  present  viceroy  of  Egypt,  Ismail 
Paclia  (born  3816,  succeeded  his  brother,  8oid 
Pnclin,  on  January,  1863),  prevailed  upon  the 
Turkish  Government  to  grant  him  the  right  of 
succession  in  direct  line,  and  the  son  of  Ismail 
Pacha,  Mcchraod  Ycfwik  Pacha,  bom  in  1861,  is, 
therefore,  the  jiresumptive  heir  to  the  throne. 
Tlie  territory  subject  to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
embracing  Nubia,  the  provinces  of  Kordofon  and 
Tnkale,  Taka,  the  territory  of  the  Bareab,  and 
other  parts  of  Egyptian  Soodan,  extends  on 
the  White  Nile  os  far  as  Ilcllo-o-Dcleb ; on  the 
Blue  Nile,  os  far  as  Fazogl.  Altogether  its  area 
is  e.stimated  at  657,510  English  square  miles, 
and  the  ])opuIation  at  7,465,000,  of  whom  4,- 
806,691  belong  to  Egypt  proper,  1,000,000  to 
Nubia,  400,000  to  KoMofan  and  Takale,  38,000 
to  Taka,  20,000  to  the  territory  of  the  Bareab, 
1,700,000  to  other  parts  of  Egyptian  Hoodau. 
The  population  set  down  for  Egypt  proper  is  ac- 
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cording  to  a census  of  1868,  when  the  country 
was  divided  a«  follows:  1.  Ltfxter  Egypt  (with- 
out the  cities  of  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Rosetta, 
Yanta,  and  Suez),  consisting  of  the  provinces 
of  Behereh,  Rodat-el-Hnrein,  Dakaliyyeh,  Kal- 
joobiyycb,  Gizeb,  had,  in  8,205  villaj^s,  2,117-, 
964  inhabitants.  2.  Middle  Egypt^  divided  into 
the  provinces  of  Minyeh  (and  I^ni-Mazar),  Fa- 
yoom,  and  Beni-Suef,  had,  in  554  villages,  619,- 
582  inhabitants.  8.  Upp^  Egypt.,  embracing 
the  provinces  of  Sioot,  Girge,  and  Kenne  (and 
Esne),  had,  in  620  villages,  417,876  inhabitants, 
4.  The  largo  cities  and  towns  had  the  following 
population:  Cairo,  266,700;  Alexandria,  164,- 
400;  Damietta,  87,100;  Rosetta,  18,900 ; Suez, 
4,160;  Yanta,  19,500.  Among  the  inhabitants 
are  about  150,000  Copts,  5,000  Syrians,  6,000 
Greeks,  2,000  Anneniana,  6,000  Jews.  The 
yearly  revenue  of  the  Govemraent  is  estimated 
at  £8,000,000.  The  yearly  tribute  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  was  formerly  al>out  £360,000, 
but  was  lar^ly  increased  in  1866,  when  the 
porte  granted  to  the  viceroy  the  right  of  chan- 
ging the  law  of  succesaiou.  The  army  consisted, 
in  1863,  of  21,000  men.  The  number  of  vessels 
w'as,  in  1862,  7 ships  of  the  line,  6 frigates,  9 
corvettes,  25  smaller  vessels,  and  27  transports. 
The  Imports  of  Alexandria  amonntc<l,  in  1864, 
to  492,987,268  Turkish  piastres  (20  Turkish 
piastres  are  equal  to  one  dollar);  and  the  ex- 
ports to  1,146,906,263  pia.stres.  The  valne  of 
the  exported  cotton  alone  was  $74,213,600, 
against  $7,154,400  in  I860.’  The  number  of 
vessels  entering,  in  1864,  the  four  Egyptian 

SorU  of  Alexandria,  Port-Said,  iHunietta,  and 
uez,  amounted  to  0,009  (of  which  1,124  were 
steamers).  The  number  of  passengers  was  68, « 
678. 

In  November  the  Council  of  Ministers,  under 
presidency  of  the  viceroy,  determined  the  basis 
and  organization  of  a council  of  representatives, 
the  creation  of  which  had  been  for  some  time 
decided  by  the  viceroy.  The  statute  determin- 
ing the  electoral  regulations  is  a follows: 

Akt.  I.  Tho  duty  of  the  Assembly  will  be  to  de- 
liberate upon  tho  intcrual  interests  of  tho  country, 
and  to  pronounce  upon  the  matters  which  tho  Got- 
emment  may  consider  as  coming  within  iU  functions. 
On  such  matters  tho  opinion  of  the  Assembly  will  bo 
submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  viceroy. 

Abt.  2.  Every  individual,  not  under  twentv-fivo 
years  of  ago,  will  be  eligible  for  election,  on  condition 
of  being  honest,  loyal,  and  capable,  and  certified  as  a 
native  of  the  country. 

Art.  S.  No  person  can  be  elected  whose  property 
may  be  under  sequestration  by  decree  in  conse- 
quence of  bnnkruptcy,  unless  tho  insolvent  has  ob- 
tained a regular  aud  complete  discharge;  also,  no 
person  having  no  means  of  existence,  or  who,  during 
the  year  preceding  his  election,  may  have  received 
public  charity,  nor  any  who  may  have  undergone  a 
criminal  penalty,  or  been  dismissed  from  the  public 
service  iu  consequence  of  a legal  sentence. 

Art.  4.  The  electors  will  be  chosen  among  the  In- 
habitants whoso  property  shall  not  have  been  seques- 
trated inbaokrnptcT,  those  who  having  been  iusolvent 
may  have  obtained  a regular  discharge,  those  who 
shait  never  have  undergone  a criminal  penalty,  who 
shall  not  have  been  dismissed  the  public  sor^'ice,  and 
finally  those  who  are  not  in  active  military  service. 


Art.  6.  No  person  can  be  elected  who  may  be  in  the 
Government  service,  and  this  regulation  applies 
equidly  to  the  notables  and  heads  of  the  villages  a«to 
those  who  may  be  in  the  service  of  any  of  them.  AH 
persons  in  tho  military  service,  either  on  the  active 
or  reserve  list,  fall  under  the  same  disqaalificatioo. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  official  baring  quitted  the 
Govomment  service  without  reprehensible  motive, 
and  every  soldier  whose  term  of  service  fixed  in  the 
reserve  list  shall  have  expiretl,  may  bo  elected  if  they 
satisfy  the  preceding  conditions. 

Art.  0.  1110  elcctiou  of  the  members  of  this 
bly  having  to  take  place  in  the  provinces  in  propor- 
tiou  to  the  population,  one  or  two  persons  will  be 
elected  in  each  district,  according  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants;  but  at  Cairo  three  representative* trill 
be  nominated,  at  Alexandria  two,  aud  at  Damietta 
one  only. 

Art.  V.  The  inhabitants  of  every  village  assem- 
bling and  choosing  their  Sheiks,  the  latter  will  aatu* 
rally  have  the  right  to  elect  in  the  name  of  the  popu- 
lation, provided  they  fulfil  the  required  conditiorn. 
These  Sheiks  will  meet  at  the  Prefecture,  each  will 
write  upou  a balloting  paper,  which  is  to  be  kept 
secret  aud  closed,  the  uumc  of  the  person  for  whom 
be  votc.H^  and  will  deposit  tho  paper  in  the  electoral 
urn  of  his  district. 

Art.  8.  The  examination  of  the  ballot,  oflev  the 
voting  of  the  Sheiks,  will  take  place  in  the  presence 
of  the  Mudir^  bis  officer,  the  chief  of  the  police  office, 
and  the  ('adi  of  the  prefecture.  The  candidate  abo 
may  obtain  a maionly  of  voles  will  be  noraiuated 
representative  of  nis  district.  In  those  cases  where 
the  votes  may  be  eqoaUy  divided  between  two  esn- 
didstca,  they  will  decide  the  matter  by  drawing  lots, 
and  be  who  is  successful  will  become  the  repre^uto- 
(ivc.  In  both  cases  the  Sheiks  present  will  sign  s 
statement  of  tlio  result  of  the  election.  At  Cairo, 
Damietta,  and  Alexandria,  the  election  of  reprewruts- 
tives  will  be  determined  by  a majority  of  rotes  amoug 
tho  notables  of  the  three  cities. 

Art.  9.  Tho  deputies  arc  elected  for  a period  of 
three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  new  mm- 
bers  will  bo  elected  according  to  regulations  of  Art*. 
7 and  8. 

Art.  10.  The  members  of  the  Asocmbly  will  Dot 
cced  seventv-fire  in  number. 

Art.  11.  The  prpsence  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers is  necessary  to  constitute  a quorum.  la  the 
event  of  any  member  being  unable  to  attend  the  .As- 
sembly from  some  important  motive,  he  will  notify 
the  president  to  that  effect  one  month  before  the 
opening  of  the  session.  If  the  Assembly  do  not  con- 
sider the  cause  assigned  a valid  rettsuo  fur  oon-ot- 
timdance,  the  member  will  be  notified  to  that  effret. 
Snould  the  member  persist  in  not  taking  hi*  sett  in 
the  Assembly  a fresh  election  will  be  held  to  replace 
bim  in  the  mode  prescribed. 

Art.  12.  The  members  will  sit  in  person,  and  can- 
not in  any  way  be  represented  in  the  Assembly. 

Art.  18.  As  soon  as  the  Assembly  meets  a coomil- 
tee  will  bo  appointed  among  tho  mcrfibers  which  will 
proceed  to  verify  the  oloctiomi  and  ascertain  that  all 
the  legal  conditions  hare  been  duly  fulfilled  ia  tho 
case  of  each  depiitr  returned.  Those  elections foood 
to  bo  in  order  will  bo  definitely  confirmed.  Tbo*e 
deputies  whose  elections  may  not  fulfil  oil  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  law  will  be  replaced  by  other  per- 
sons chosen  and  (fuly  elected  in  toe  same  locahhes. 

Art.  14.  After  this  verification  the  committee  will 
prouuuncc  upon  tho  validity  of  each  election,  an<l 
will  make  its  report  to  the  president,  who  will  submit 
it  to  the  viceroy,  in  order  that  each  member  may 
afterward  receive  a personal  decree  confirming  him 
iu  his  quality  of  reprosontative  for  three  years- 

Art.  15.  A regulation  fixing  the  extent  of  the  fonc- 

tious  of  tho  Assembly,  os  wdl  as  the  rules  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  debates,  will  be  delivered  to  the  Assem- 
bly, according  to  the  customary  usage  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 
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Art.  1(^.  Tb«  Assembly  will  meet  this  resr  on  the 
K^th  of  the  month  Uatour  (November  18tn),  and  will 
ait  until  the  lOtb  of  the  month  Touba  (January  17, 
164^).  In  the  following  years,  however,  the  season 
will  open  on  the  15th  Kiahk  (December  28th),  and 
terminate  the  15th  Amcber  (Feoroarr  21stl« 

Art.  17.  The  viceroy  will  assemble,  adioum,  pro* 
rogue,  and  dissolvo  the  Assembly,  ondwill  notify  the 
period  for  a conrocation  of  a new  Assembly  within  a 
certain  fixed  time. 

Art.  18.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  can  in  no 
case  receive  petitions. 

The  opening  of  tbo  first  Council  (which  con- 
tAined  several  Christian  delegates)  was  snbse- 
qneiitly  postponed  until  November  27th.  When 
the  Viceroy,  in  his  opening  speech,  reminded  the 
delegates  that  his  ^andfather  had  pnt  an  end 
to  the  disorders  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,  re- 
stored public  security,  and  founded  institutions 
which  secured  to  the  country  a prosperous 
future.  “ My  father  (he  added)  continued  the 
work  w'hich  had  thus  been  begun,  aiming  at  the 
creation  of  an  order  of  things  in  harmony  with 
the  state  of  modem  society.  Since  my  accession 
the  constant  object  of  my  thoughts  has  been  the 
development  of  public  prosperity.  I have  often 
thought  of  establishing  a representative  council 
to  consider  important  questions  of  an  exclusively 
internal  character.  Such  an  institution  ])Os- 
sesses  great  advantages,  constituting  a safe- 
guard and  a protection  of  all  interests.  I have 
great  satisfaction  in  now  opening  tlib  council, 
and  thank  Providence  for  having  permitted  ino 
to  perform  so  solemn  an  act.  I confide  in  your 
wis<lf>TO  and  in  your  patriotic  sentiments.  May 
Go<l  assist  our  efibrtsl  In  Him  let  ns  pnt  our 
trust.” 

The  address  of  the  Egyptian  delegates,  in 
reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Viceroy,  praises  hi.s 
administration,  and  expresses  satisfaction  that 
the  Sultan,  under  the  guidance  of  Divine  in- 
spiration, had  granted  to  the  present  dynasty 
the  right  of  direct  hereditary  succession  to  the 
vice-regal  throne — a measure  which  the  dele- 
gates consider  to  be  the  surest  safeguard  of  the 
country’s  tranquillity,  and  the  best  guaranty 
for  its  future  welfare,  llie  delegates  al«)  thank 
the  Viceroy  for  having  established  a National 
Assembly,  and  express  their  conviction  that  its 
deliberationa,  being  inspired  by  earnest  devoted- 
ness  and  enlightened  patriotism,  will  conduce 
to  public  conoonl  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
land.  The  address  concludes  by  invoking  tbo 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  the  Viceroy  and 
his  son. 

ITie  convention  between  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  and  the  Snez  Canal  Company,  relating  to 
all  tlie  hitherto  pending  questions  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  canal,  was  signed 
on  February  6tb.  The  decision  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  as  arbitrator  has  been  strictly  adhered 
to  by  the  Viceroy.  HioSoltan  telegraphed  his 
approval  of  the  convention. 

ELECTRICITY.  This  is  the  science  from 
which,  above  all  others,  mankind  expect  great 
things.  To  it  belongs  the  most  import^mt 
scientific  achievement  of  the  year,  the  practical 


annihilation  of  time  and  space  between  the  Old 
and  Now  Worlds,  {See  Teleorapu,  Electwc.) 
Since  it  can  do  so  mneh,  why  cannot  it  do 
more?  Why  not  light  our  streets,  heat  our 
houses,  drive  our  locomotives  and  steamships, 
and  heal  our  diseases?  Really,  there  is  no 
saying  what  would  be  visionary  in  our  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future  of  this  science,  for  it  is  still 
in  its  infancy.  Now  that  tlio  electric  telegraph 
has  bcesi  brought  to  perfection,  or,  what  is  tue 
same  thing,  made  os  good  as  the  world  requires, 
the  men  who  have  addressed  their  skill  for 
sonic  years  to  the  improvement  of  that  one  use- 
ful application  of  elc*otricity  to  the  wants  of  tlic 
race,  will  naturally  iuvestigato  more  fully  the 
other,  perhaps  more  wonderful,  po.ssihi)ities 
of  the  mysterious  power.  To  investigate  in 
science,  is  to  discover. 

Paradoxical  Phenomena  in  Fleetro-Ma^etie 
Induction,  a Une  and  Poteerful  Apparatus. — 
At  the  April  meeting  of  the  British  Royal 
Society,  H.  Wilde,  Esq.,  reported  a discovery 
which  lie  had  made  of  a means  of  producing 
dynamic  electricity  in  quantities  unattainable 
by  any  appamtns  hitherto  constructed.  lie  bus 
found  that  au  indefinitely  small  amount  of 
magneti.sm,  or  of  dynamic  electricity,  i.s  capable 
of  inducing  an  indefinitely  largo  amount  of 
magnetism;  and,  again;  that  an  indefinitely 
small  amount  of  dynamic  electricity,  or  of  mag- 
netism, is  capable  of  evolving  mi  indefinitely 
large  amount  of  dynamic  electricity.  The  op- 
paratiis  with  which  the  ox]>criraents  were  con- 
ducted con.sisted  of  a compound  hollow  cylin- 
der of  brass  niid  iron,  termed  by  the  author  n 
magnet-cylinder,  the  internal  diameter  of  which 
wa.s  If  inch.  On  this  cylinder  could  ho  placed 
at  pleasure  one  or  more  permanent  horseshoe 
magnets,  each  magnet  weighing  about  1 lb.,  and 
sustaining  a weight  of  10  lbs.  An  armature  was 
made  to  revolve  rapidly  in  tlie  interior  of  the 
cylinder,  in  close  proximity  to  its  sides,  but  with- 
out touching.  Around  this  armature  163  feet 
of  insulated  copper  wire  was  coiled,  0.03  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  direct  current  of  elec- 
tricity was  then  transmitted  through  the  coils 
of  a tangent  galvanometer;  and  as  each  ad- 
ditional magnet  was  jdaced  u|)on  the  magnet- 
cylinder  it  was  found  that  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity generated  in  the  coils  of  the  armature 
was  very  nearly  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
number  of  magnets  on  the  cylinder.  When 
four  j>erinancnt  magnets,  capable  of  sustaining 
collectively  a weight  of  40  lbs.,  were  placed 
upou  the  cylinder,  and  when  the  sul>-niagnet 
was  brought  into  metallic  contact  witli  the  poles 
of  the  electro-magnet,  a weight  of  178  lbs.  was 
required  to  separate  them.  With  a larger  elec- 
tro-magnet, a weight  of  not  less  than  1,080  lbs. 
was  required  to  overcome  the  attractive  force 
of  the  clectro-mngnot,  or  27  times  the  weight 
which  the  four  permanent  magnets  used  in  ex- 
citing it  were  collectively  able  to  sustain.  It 
was  found  that  this  great  difference  between 
the  power  of  a permanent  magnet  and  that  of 
an  electro-magnet,  excited  through  its  agency, 
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might  he  iodefinitcly  increased.  When  the 
wires  forming  the  polar  terminals  of  the  mag- 
neto-electric machine,  were  connecte<l  for  a 
short  time  with  those  of  a very  large  electro- 
magnet, a bright  sj)ark  could  be  obbiined  from 
the  electro-hclices  iio  seconds  after  all  connec- 
tion with  the  raagiicto-electrlc  machine  had 
been  broken.  Hence  the  author  infers  that  an 
electro-magnet  possesses  the  power  of  acciima- 
lating  and  retaining  a charge  of  olcctrisity  in  a 
manner  analogous  tt^  that  in  whicli  it  is  re- 
tained in  insulated  sahmoriuc  cables,  and  in  the 
I^yden  jar.  When  four  magnets  were  j)laeed 
upon  the  cylinder,  the  current  from  Ihemachino 
did  not  attain  a permanent  degree  of  intensity 
until  after  an  interval  of  15  seconds  had  elapse<l ; 
but  when  a more  powerful  machine  was  used 
for  exciting  the  clectro-helicea,  the  current  at- 
tained a permanent  degree  of  intensity  after  an 
interval  of  four  seconds. 

Mr.  Wilde  then  instituted  experiment  with 
a large  electro  magnet  excited  by  means  of  a 
small  magneto-electric  machine.  The  magnet- 
cylinders — two  in  number — had  a bore  of 
inches,  and  a length  of  12^  inches.  Each  cyl- 
inder was  fitted  with  an  armature,  round 
which  was  coiled  an  insulated  strand  of  copper 
wire,  67  feet  in  length  and  0,16  of  an  inen  in 
diameter.  Tpon  one  of  the  magnet-cylinders 
10  permanent  magnets  were  fixed,  and  to  the 
sides  of  the  other  magnet-cylinder  was  bolte<i 
an  electro-magnet  formed  of  two  rectangular 
pieces  of  boiler-plate,  enveloped  with  coil.s  of 
Uisulated  copper  wire.  The  nrinatures  of  the 
2J-inch  magneto-electric  and  electro-magnetic 
luacbines  were  driven  (by  .steara-j»ower)  at  a ve- 
locity of  2,600  revolutions  per  minute.  W’^hen 
the  electricity  fnun  the  magneto-electric  ma- 
chine was  transmitted  through  a piece  of  No. 
20  iron  wire,  0.04  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a 
length  of  three  inches  was  made  hot;  when  the 
direct  current  from  the  magneto-electric  nia- 
cliino  was  transinitted  through  (he  coiU  of  the 
olectro-iiiagnet  of  the  electro-nmgnetic  ma- 
chine, 8 inches  of  the  same  size  of  wire  were 
meUe<l  and  24  inches  made  red  hot.  When  llio 
olcctro-njaguet  of  u5-mch  machine  was  excited 
by  the  2J  inch  magneto-clectric  machine,  16 
inelic.s  of  No.  lo  iron  wire  0.070  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  were  melted.  A 10-ineh  elcctro-ma^- 
nctio  machine  was  then  constnictc<l,  the  weiglit 
of  the  electro-magnet  being  nearly  3 tons,  and 
of  the  machine  tons.  I’he  machine  wjis 
fbrnishod  with  two  armatures — one  for  “in- 
tensity ” the  other  for  “ quantity  ” efiocts;  Urn 
intensity  onnaturc  was  coiled  with  376  feet  of 
No.  H copper  wire,  weighing  232  lbs.,  and  the 
quantity  armaturo  w*as  enveloped  with  the  folds 
of  an  insulated  coppor-platc  conductor,  weigh- 
ing 844  lbs.  Thes^o  armatures  were  driven  at  a 
unifonn  velocity  of  1,500  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. When  the  direct  current  from  the 
inch  magneto-electric  machine,  having  on  its 
cylinder  six  permanent  magnets,  was  trans- 
mitted througli  the  coils  of  tlie  6-iiich  electro- 
magnetic machine,  and  the  direct  current  from 


the  latter  transmitted  to  t))0  electro-magnet  of 
the  10-inch  machine,  an  amount  of  dynamic 
electricity  was  evolved  from  the  quantity  ar- 
iimturo  sufficient  to  melt  pieces  of  an  iron  rod 

15  inches  long,  and  fully  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  With  the  same  arnmgemenl  the 
electricity  from  the  quantity  armature  melted 

16  inches  of  No.  11  copper  wire,  0.125  inches 
in  diameter.  When  the  intensity  armature  wa? 
jdaced  in  the  nmgnet-cylinder,  7 feet  of  No.  10 
iron  wire  were  njelted,  and  21  feet  of  the  same 
wire  made  retl  hot.  Tlie  illuminating  power 
of  the  electricity  from  the  intensity  armature 
was  so  groat  as  to  cast  shadows  from  the  flames 
of  the  street  lanips  a quarter  of  a mile  distant 
When  viewed  from  that  distance,  the  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  the  reflector  were  jsxitl  to  hare  all 
the  rich  effulgence  of  sunshine.  A piece  of 
onlijiary  sensitized  paper,  when  expose<l  to  the 
action  of  the  light  for  20  seconds,  at  a distance 
of  two  feet  from  the  reflector,  wa«  darkened  to 
the  same  degree  a.-*  when  a piece  of  the  same 
paper  was  exj>o.sed  for  one  miiiutc  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  on  a clear  day  in  the  month  of 
March. 

llieso  extraordinary  powers  of  the  lO-inch 
machine  are  all  the  more  remarkable,  bc- 
ean.se  they  have  tfieir  origin  in  six  small  per- 
manent magnets,  weighing  only  1 lb.  each,  and 
capable  collectively  of  sustaining  only  60  Ib^, 
while  the  electricity  from  the  magneto-cdcctric 
machine  is  of  iUelf  incapable  of  heating  to  red- 
ness the  shortest  length  of  iron  wire  of  the 
siimllest  size  manufactured. 

Thfrmo-Eh'ctrieUy.-^yi.  Hecqtierel  has  re- 
cently published  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the 
thermo-electric  power  of  different  alloys  and 
(lie  construction  of  thermo-electric  batteries. 
For  thermo-piles  of  low  temperatures  he  rec- 
ommends an  alloy  consisting  of  equiil  equiva- 
lents of  antimony  and  cadmium,  with  ono-tentb 
the  weight  of  bismuth  for  the  positive  metal 
and  an  alloy  of  ten  of  bismuth  to  one  of  anti- 
mony for  the  negative  metal.  For  pil««  of  a 
high  tension,  the  negative  should  be  of  (Tomian 
silver,  and  the  i>osjtive  uiay  be  either  the  above 
mixture  of  antimony,  c.adiniam.  and  bismuth,  or 
fusisl  and  anncalled  sulphide  of  copper;  the  lat- 
ter stands  the  greatest  heat,  but  also  gives  the 
highoi?t  resistance.  Sulphide  of  coj)jK'r  l*eing  a 
very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  it  will  scarcely  bo 
found  necessary  to  cool  the  other  ends ; but  this 
should  be  done  when  a metal  is  used,  and  tbo 
length  of  the  bar  should  in  that  case  l»e  in- 
creased. Tliormo-electric  piles  on  account  of 
tlieir  low  tension,  cannot  yet  replace  hydro- 
electric batteric.s  but  for  special  pur|>osos,  and 
particularly  for  the  study  of  radiant  heat,  they 
offer  new  facilities. 

Electric  Comhictirity  of  Gtirett  vwhr 
Pr(M\trt». — M.  Morron  communicates  (<•  tlio 
Annalei  de  Chimic  ct  dc  Phytipjue.  »->nio  ac- 
count of  his  experiments  on  the  electric  con- 
ductivity of  certain  gases.  For  each  ga.s  there 
is  a certain  pressure,  at  which  the  conducUrity 
is  at  its  maximum,  ns  follows: 
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Viai-  Mlilimii 

Hydrogen 174  under  pressure  of  2.0 

Oxygen 174  “ “ 0.7 

Air 173  “ “ 0.7 

Carbonic  Acid. .. . 168  “ **  0.8 

Nitrogen 162  “ “ 1.0 

M,  Morron  remarks  that  the  conductivity 
of  compound  ga«es  whicli  the  current  deeom- 
iK)j*es  it»  generally  very  stooUf  and  cormocnces 
fate.  Thus  carbonic  oxide  commences  to  allow 
the  current  to  pass  only  niider  a pressure  of  1 1 
inilllms;  carhuretted  liydrogen  of  IG  roillims; 
and  sulphnrons  acid  of  5 millims.  Cyanogen 
allows  the  ctirrent  to  pass  under  a pressure  of 
5 millims.  The  passage  of  electricity  through 
rarefied  cyanogen  is  accompanied  by  brilliant 
luminous  phenotnenn. 

7*A/'  Pama^f  of  the  ^^parlc  of  an  Induction  Coil 
tkrotujh  Flame. — M.  A.  Kundt  contributes  to 
Potjg.  Annahn  ft>rMay,  his  observations  on  thi.s 
subject.  He  says  that  when  tlie  spark  is  passed 
through  the  flame  tlio  latter  is  intensely  lumin- 
ous in  the  path  of  the  spark,  and  under  certain 
circumstances  a brightly  luminous  path  of  sparks 
is  traversed  by  dark  cross  bands.  During  the 
transition  of  a spark  the  flame  is  always  extin- 
guished above;  but  the  part  below  the  spark  is 
always  constant  and  steady.  The  extinction  of 
the  upper  flame  at  each  spark  is  sup|>oscd  to  bo 
duo  to  the  fact  that  the  spark  causes  a very 
ro{dd  combustion  of  the  gases  in  its  path,  and 
then,  by  the  mechanical  pressure  whicli  the 
^park  tlieroby  exercises  on  all  sides,  the  access 
of  gas  from  below  is  prevented  for  a moment. 
The  author  viewed  the  phenomenon  through  a 
rotating  disk,  in  which  there  w’cro  several  nar- 
row slits.  Viewed  at  riglit  angles  to  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  passing  spark,  the  flame  above  the 
spark  seemed  fonned  of  bright  and  dark  layers; 
viewe<l  in  the  direction  of  the  spark,  layers 
in  the  pn»per  sense  were  not  seen,  but  dark  cir- 
cles conlinuoosly  rising  from  the  Ihune.  It  is 
best  for  tlie  latter  observation  if  one  electrode 
is  in  the  flame,  the  other  remaining  outside. 

VoltaU  Conduction,  — The  Philoeophical 
Ma^)azifie  for  January,  1866,  oou  tains  a note 
from  J.  J.  Waterston,  giving  the  results  of  an 
experimeut  made  by  him  to  detennino  whether 
the  electric  force  of  the  voltaic  pile  is  conveyed 
by  the  entire  thickness  of  the  conductor,  or  by 
the  external  surface  only.  He  provided  two 
polished  steel  cylinders  exactly  alike,  three 
inches  long  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. One  he  covered  with  bright  copper  wire 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch  In  diameter,  and  the 
other  with  steel  wire,  one-flftietb  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  lliO  two  cylinders  were  oonnecte<i 
end  to  end  by  a thin  copper  wire,  the  interval 
bridged  by  the  wire  being  al>out  one-fourth  of 
an  inch.  The  other  ends  of  the  cylinders  were 
similarly  connected  to  the  polar  terminals  of  a 
Bunsen  cell  half  charged.  These  terminals  were 
made  from  a ro|>e  of  No.  16  copper  wire  twisted 
togL<her,  each  wire  al>out  eighteen  inches  long. 
.\ftcr  waiting  two  or  three  iiiinutcs  this  stee^- 
covered  cylinder  was  found  to  be  much  hotter 


than  the  coppcr-covcrod  one.  It  wn.s  possible 
to  keep  the  copper-covered  one  pressed  to  the 
lips  for  a second  or  two,  but  not  bo  the  steel- 
covered  one.  The  temperatures  were  jiersist- 
ent.  Taking  copper  as  having  onc-eigbth  the 
resi.stance  of  steel,  and  the  rise  of  temperature 
to  bo  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  fuurtli  power 
of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinders,  or  conducting 
wires,  the  temperature  of  these  two  cylinders 
ought  to  be  nearly  the  same,  if  the  force  is  con- 
ductetl  by  tlie  whole  thickness,  instead  of  by  the 
surface  alouc ; w herea.**,  if  by  the  surface  alone, 
the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  stecl-covercd  one 
ought  to  bo  tlircc  or  four  times  tliat  in  tlic 
coppcr-covorcd  one. 

^it.  Ehno'e  Fire. — Captain  commander 

of  the  steamer  Talbot,  furni.‘<bed  to  Profe-ssor 
Frankland  an  account  of  a splendid  exhibition 
of  this  rare  electrical  phenomenon,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Irish  Channel  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1860.  During  a snow-storm,  which  lasted  three 
hours,  a blue  light  appeared  at  each  masthead 
of  the  steamer,  aud  one  from  each  gaff-end ; one 
was  also  seen  on  the  stemhead,  which  the  cap- 
tain examined.  He  found  that  the  light  was 
made  up  of  a number  of  jets,  each  of  which  ex- 
panded to  the  size  of  half-a-crow  n,  of  a beauti- 
ful deep  violet  color,  and  making  a hissing  noise. 
Placing  his  hand  in  contact  with  one  of  the 
jets,  a scn.^blo  warmth  was  felt,  and  three  jets 
attache<l  thcmsolvca  to  as  many  lingerH,  but  ho 
could  observe  no  smell  whatever.  Sometimes 
these  jets  went  out,  returning  again  when 
tlie  snow'  was  lieaviest.  This  was  from  one  to 
three,  A.  M. ; at  daylight  tlie  captain  carefully  ex- 
amined the  plate,  but  discovered  no  discolor- 
ation of  the  paint.  The  stem  in  that  part  was 
wood,  with  iron  plates  bolted  on  cacli  side,  and 
it  ap|H*nrcd  to  him  that  the  jets  came  between 
the  wocmI  and  the  iron.  The  barometer  stood 
at  20.10  in.  The  ship  was  an  iron  one,  but  he 
did  not  observe  any  effect  u|K)U  the  compn-ss. 
He  bad  seen  the  same  phenomenon  abroad,  but 
never  l)efore  in  those  latitudes. 

An  Electrical  Paddlc'Engine. — Count  do  3ilo- 
lin  is  the  designer  of  an  electrical  imddle-cngiuo 
which  is  adapted  for  a small  bout  intended  to 
ply  on  the  large  lake  of  the  Bob  de  Boulogne, 
and  constructed  as  follows : There  ore  two  up- 
right hoops,  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter, placed  three  inches  apart,  in  the  jierijiliery 
of  each  of  which  are  encased  sixteen  elcetro- 
magneto,  placed  opposite  to  each  other.  Be- 
tween these  there  is  another  lioop,  or  wheel,  of 
soft  iron,  of  tlie  same  diameter  as  tlio  others, 
aud  so  articulated  as  to  receive,  when  alter- 
nately attracted  by  the  muguct-s,  at  each  side,  a 
sort  of  rolling  motion  from  side  to  side.  To 
this  wheel  isli.xed  au  axis  about  seven  fr  et  long, 
wliicb  forms  the  prime  moving  shaft  of  the 
machine.  When  the  wheel  between  the  mag- 
nets takes  its  rolling  motion,  it  causes  the  ends 
of  the  axis  to  describe  circles;  one  end  turning 
the  crank  of  a fly-wheel,  and  the  other  being 
adapted  to  a fi'amcwurk,  on  the  same  princi|de 
as  the  pantagraph,  which  enlarges  the  motion 
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reccivwl  from  the  central  disk,  nod  communi- 
cates it  in  the  form  of  a stroke  by  a connecting 
rod  to  a crank  on  the  paddle-shaft.  The  end 
of  the  moving  bar  also  sots  to  work  the  dis- 
tributors for  alternately  establishing  and  cutting 
off  the  electric  communication  between  the 
magnets  and  the  battery.  In  all  there  will  be 
sixteen  elements  of  Bunsen’s,  and  the  force  of 
the  machine  is  about  one  man  power.  The  pad- 
dle-wheels are  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter. 
— Popular  ScifMO  'Iwly,  18C6. 

Application  of  Electricity  to  Sounding  at 
M.  Iledouin,  of  Lyons,  has  invent^  a 
Bounding  apparatus,  consisting  of  a line  within 
the  whole  length  of  which  run  two  conducting 
wires,  the  upper  ends  of  which  are  connected 
respectively  with  the  poles  of  a galvanic  battery 
placed  in  the  ship.  The  lower  ends  are  never 
connected,  ami,  consequently,  tlie  circuit  is  never 
complete  until  the  lead  touches  bottom.  "When 
this  occurs,  the  lower  portion  of  it,  which 
slides  into  the  upper,  presses  a small  piece  of 
metal  against  the  two  lower  ends  of  the  wires. 
The  instant  the  circuit  is  thus  completed,  a bell 
is  rung  by  an  ordinary  electro-magnetic  appa- 
ratus, and  thus  the  attention  of  the  sounder  is 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  lead  has  tonclicd 
bottotn.  Besides  this,  a ratchet  is,  by  similar 
means,  thrown  into  action,  and  instantly  arrests 
the  descent  of  the  line  from  the  reel  on  which 
it  is  coiled;  and  thus,  even  the  attention  of  the 
sounder  is  rendered  of  less  importance.  If  there 
is  danger  of  the  vessel  getting  into  shallow 
water,  or  among  suuken  rocks,  a sounding  lino 
of  given  length,  snspended  from  the  vessel,  will 
give  instant  notice  of  danger. 

imorozed  Electrotype  Proccu. — Cliristofle 
and  Bouillct  of  Paris  have  intro«luced  great  im- 
provements into  the  electrotype  process.  They 
add  (o  the  silver  bath  sulphuret  of  carbon  or 
an  alkaline  sulphuret  wliich  produces  a small 
quautity  of  sniphato  of  silver,  and  this,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  causes  the  silver  de- 
posit to  be  as  brilliant  as  if  it  had  been  care- 
fully burnished.  They  add  to  the  common 
sulphate  of  cooper  bath  a mwlerato  quantity  of 
gelatine,  wliicn  causes  the  copper  deposit  to  bo 
ns  compact  and  dense  ns  the  best  rolled  sheet- 
copper.  They  also  secure  great  economy  in 
their  operations  by  attaching  plates  of  lead  to 
the  platinum  wire  which  forms  the  interior 
skeleton  of  the  mould  used  for  the  production 
of  articles  in  relief. 

Keos  Electric  Fire  Alarm. — M.  Robert  IIou- 
din  has  invented  an  electric  alarm  of  extreme 
delicacy.  It  is  formed  by  soldering  together  a 
blade  of  copper  and  another  of  steel,  fixing 
one  end  of  tlio  compound  blade  to  a board, 
along  which  it  lies  parallel  but  not  in  contact. 
Ne.ar  the  free  extremity  of  the  blade  is  a 
metallic  knob  in  conducting  communication 
with  one  polo  of  a galvanic  battery,  the  free 
end  of  the  compound  blade  being  in  connection 
with  the  other.  When  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air  (fVom  a fire  breaking  ont)  is 
increased,  the  blade  becomes  curved,  and,  com- 


ing in  contact  with  the  metallic  knob,  the  bat- 
tery connection  is  complete.  Tins  causes  a 
small  boll  to  ring.  The  apparatus  is  so  sensi- 
tive that  a lighted  cigar  or  taper  placed  within 
a few  inches  of  it  will  cause  a ringing  of  the 
bell. 

Cheap  Electric  Pattery. — M.  Gerardin,  in  a 
note  to  the  French  Academy  of  Science,  pro- 
poses to  obtain  a battery  of  feeble  tension,  but 
of  considerable  quantity,  and  cheap,  by  substi- 
tuting in  the  Bunsen  battery,  chippings  of 
wrought  or  cast  iron  in  place  of  rinc.  An 
iron  plate  in  contact  with  them  serves  as  a 
conductor,  and  the  exciting  liquid  is  ordinary 
water.  In  the  porous  cell,  the  Bunsen  carboo. 
made  of  gas  coke,  pulverized  and  cemented 
by  paraffine,  is  immersed  in  a solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  to  which  some  aqua  regia  is 
added.  The  pile  can  be  made  of  large  dimen- 
sions, and  it  is  said  that  great  <^nautitics  of 
electricity  can  bo  obtained  from  it  at  a very 
small  price. 

The  Holtz  Electrical  This  is  a 

recent  invention  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity. Two  glass  plates — made  of  tliin  plate- 
glass  rarnislieti  with  shellac — are  placed  in  cW 
proximity  to  each  other,  one  of  them  being 
permanent  and  the  other  movable  and  rotated 
by  the  ordinary  wiuch  and  pnlley-whoel.  The 
movable  plate  is  a little  smaller  than  the  other, 
and  supported  on  an  axle  which  passes  through 
a large  central  bole  in  the  other.  The  latter 
plate,  besides  the  central  hole,  has  four  other 
noles,  of  a circular  shape.  At  the  side  of  each 
of  these  openings  is  pasted  a strip  of  paper 
with  a point  of  card  projecting  into  it  The 
rotation  of  the  movable  plate  is  in  the  direc- 
tion from  point  to  base  of  the  card  projections. 
Opposite  to  each  of  the  paper  strips  (but  with 
the  revolving  plate)  is  a brass  comb  or  collector 
supported  in  a crosspiece  of  vulcanite  by  ap- 
propriate brass  rods.  The  foor  brass  collectors 
may  be  united  in  various  ways  by  beat  wires 
for  different  effects.  The  movable  plate  being 
put  in  rotation,  the  paper  strips  are  charged  by 
touching  them  with  a piece  of  vulcanite,  ex- 
cited by  a stroke  over  a rabbit-skin,  and  at 
once  the  whole  machine  is  in  acti^'ity  and  giv- 
ing out  sparks  of  great  volume  and  intensity, 
w’hich  may  be  continued  for  an  indehnite  time 
without  further  charging.  There  are  no  rub- 
bing parts  in  the  machine,  the  whole  effect  be- 
ing developed  by  induction,  or  the  disturbance 
prcKluced  in  the  electric  fluids  by  tlie  repulsion 
of  like  and  attraction  of  unlike  kinds.  let 
this  machine  exhibits  all  the  effects  of  frictional 
electricity.  A torrent  of  sparks  can  bo  pro- 
dneed  between  the  terminal  halls,  each  giving 
a report  like  the  explosion  of  a torpedo;  and. 
by  a different  adjnstmont,  a contuiuous  jet  of 
electric  fire  is  displaye<l,  seeming  to  pass  in  a 
tassel  of  purple  light  trimmed  with  golden 
beads,  and  cmittlDg  a hissing  sound  like  that 
of  escaping  steam.  The  Geisslor  tabes  are 
operated  by  the  Holtz  machine  with  fine  effect 
-^our.  Frank,  IjutitutCy  October,  1866. 
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Pap<r$  on  the  tvhject. — Contribtitions  to  the 
litcretoro  of  eloctncity  daring  the  year  have 
been  few,  and,  for  the  most  part,  unimportant. 
The  American  Journal  of  Science  for  July  con- 
tained an  essay  on  the  Production  of  Thermo- 
Electric  Currentt  hy  Pcrcueeion.,  by  Professor 
O.  N.  Rood ; and  the  same  magazine  for  No- 
vember and  January  (1867),  on  <^aborate  paper 
by  Mr.  Ilcnnan  Haug,  entitled,  ErperimenU  on 
the  Elcctro-Motiro  Force^  and  the  Eeeieiance 
of  a Galtanic  Circuit.  At  the  August  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  E.  B.  Elliott  read  a pa- 
per on  The  Mutual  Action  of  Electrical  Cur- 
rent $,  and  Dr.  Bradley  one  on  The  Qalvanie 

AI.FBTO,  D.  D.,  a Congregational  clergy- 
man, bom  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  November 
8,  1778;  died  at  Monson,  Hass.,  July  6,  1866. 
T.eaving  bis  home  at  tlie  age  of  fifteen,  ho  re- 
sided first  at  Springfield,  then  at  Hartford,  un- 
til bis  twenty-first  year,  when,  soon  after,  ho 
began  the  study  of  Latin  grammar  with  a view 
to  prej)are  himself  for  coUogo  and  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  In  October,  1802,  ho  entered 
the  junior  class  at  Princeton,  where  ho  gradu- 
ated in  September,  1804,  and  was  immediately 
elected  a tutor  in  that  college,  where  ho  re- 
mained one  year.  Ho  then  returned  to  West 
Springfield  and  commenced  the  study  of  di- 
vinity with  the  pastor  of  his  yonth,  the  cele- 
brate Dr.  Lathrop  of  that  place.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  February,  1806,  and  in 
Juno  of  that  year  ho  preached  his  first  sermon 
at  Monson  and  was  ordaine<l  the  following 
December.  His  pastorate  was  ns  remarkable 
for  its  success  as  for  its  great  length.  Living 
always  in  one  place  of  aervice,  which  ho  never 
desirctl  to  leave,  ho  became  identified  with  all 
its  interests,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal.  Ho 
was  a tmstee  of  Monson  Academy  from  1807 
tin  bis  death,  and  he  was  only  a few  days  pre- 
vious electe<l,  the  forty-seventh  time  succes- 
sively, to  the  office  of  president  of  the  board. 
Ho  was  one  of  the  earliest  trustees  of  Amherst 
College,  and  in  that  office  assisted  in  sustaining 
the  institution  in  all  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements of  its  early  history.  He  was 
elected  in  1840  a corporate  member  of  the 
American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  in 
that  great  enterprise  has  always  been  an  ardent 
and  efficient  helper.  Several  of  his  sermons 
have  been  pnblished. 

ESTERIlAZY,  Prince  Paul  Antoise,  a Hun- 
garian nobleman,  born  March  10,  178C;  died  at 
Ratisbon,  May,  1866.  He  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  oldest  branch  of  an  illustrious  Hun- 
gariau  house,  and  in  some  respects  was  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  of  the  Mag)*ar  nobility 
in  Europe.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  century 
he  was  acting  os  amba.ssador  to  Drasden.  In 
concert  with  the  Princes  de  Mottemich  and  de 
Schwartzenburg,  ho  contributed  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  marria^  of  Napoleon  I.  with  Maria 
Louisa  In  1814,  auring  the  Congress  of  Oha- 
tillon,  he  accepted  a secret  mission  to  Napoleon, 
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with  a view  to  induce  the  emperor  to  make 
peace.  Afterward  he  was  ambassador  of  Aus- 
tria at  Rome,  and  acted  as  representative  of 
that  power  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  X. 
He  was  also  for  several  years  Austrian  ambas- 
sador at  Ix>ndon,  where  lie  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  negotiations  which  brotJglit  about 
the  creation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Greece  and 
Belgium.  In  1841  he  withdrew  for  a time  to 
private  life,  but  in  1848  he  occupie<l  for  a few 
months  a position  in  the  Hungarian  ministry, 
under  Count  Louis  Batthyanyi,  but  retired  when 
he  saw  that  a rupture  w’ith  Austria  was  inevit- 
able. His  landed  posse.ssions  were  immense. 
Owning  hundre<ls  of  manors,  chateaus,  rillages, 
and  estates  in  Hungary,  ho  possessed  besides 
largo  manors  in  liower  Austria,  in  Baden,  and 
in  Bavaria.  His  grandest  palace  w as  at  Eisen- 
stadt,  on  his  Hungarian  posscs.^^ions,  Ilis  col- 
lections of  works  of  art  and  precions  stones 
were  such  os  to  rival  those  of  kings.  It  is  said 
that  when  some  one  was  calling  attention  to  a 
fine  specimen  of  la]iis  lazuli  he  looke<l  at  it  in- 
differently and  remarked,  “I  have  a mantel- 
piece mode  of  that  at  home.’*  His  last  appear- 
ance in  a foreign  court  was  as  rej)rcsentativo  of 
Austria  in  1856,  at  the  corouation  of  Alexander 

11.,  emperor  of  Rnssia. 

EUROPE.  According  to  the  latest  and 
most  accurate  statements  the  area  of  Eorope 
amounts  to  8,778,561  English  sqnaro  miles,  nod 
the  aggregate  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
suses taken  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1865,  to 

285.000. 000.*  We  give  in  the  present  volume 
of  the  A^*^•UAL  Ctcloi‘j:dia  an  article  ou 
every  European  country,  with  the  exception 
of  the  follow'ing:  Andorra,  a little  republic 
lying  between  Spain  and  France,  ure.a  abuut 
one  nundred  and  seventy  English  square  miles, 
popolation  about  twelve  thousand ; San  Mari- 
no^ a little  republic  within  the  bounds  of  Italy, 
area  abont  twenty-two  English  square  miles, 
and  five  thousand  seven  hundred  inhabitants 
(in  1850),  and  the  principality  of  Monaco^ 
which  after  the  sale  of  Mentone  and  Rocca- 
bruna  to  Franco  (in  1861)  contains  only  the 
community  of  Monaco,  with  an  area  of  about 
six  square  miles,  and  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  inhabitanU. 

The  year  1866  will  be  noted  in  the  histor)’ 
of  Europe  for  the  most  important  war  w'hich 
has  been  carried  on  since  1815  {eee  Gebmax- 
Itai-ian  Waii);  and  for  the  most  important 
territorial  change  which  has  yet  been  made  in 
the  map  of  Europe,  as  arranged  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  The  Germanic  Confederation 
was  declared  to  bo  dissolved,  and  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  States  belonging  to  it  funned  a 
new  one,  called  the  North  German  Confedcra- 


* These  total!  ar«  glreo  In  Brebm't  OfoorapAtseJtet 
Jdhrtnich  (OothA  1^6^.  the  oompktcftt  and  molt  troitwor* 
tbj  loarco  of  tuformutloD  on  all  matkri  of  gcograpbr.  In 
lome  articles,  as  for  Instanco  Franco,  we  are  able  to  iHtc 
later  etattstica  of  population,  but  do  not  change  the  totals, 
aa  the  difference  b not  conilderablc,  and  at  the  time  of  this 
pace  going  to  proea  we  cannot  ret  aacertain  from  which 
countries  wo  maj  get  later  itatlstlca. 
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tion,  which  is  entirely  under  the  control  of 
Prussia.  Four  of  the  old  German  States, 
Hanover,  TTesso-Cassel,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort, 
as  well  as  the  Duchies  of  Schleswiff  and  Hol- 
stein, were  entirely  incorporated  with  Prussia, 
whose  population  thus  rose  from  nineteen  mil- 
lions to  twenty-three  millions  tivo  hundred 
thousand,  w'hile  the  whole  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation  counts  only  twenty-nine 
millions.  Austria  was  altogether  excluded  from 
the  new  confederation,  and  so  were  Bavaria, 
Wurtemherg,  Baden,  Lichtenstein,  and  a part 
of  llesso-Darinstadt.  Bavaria,  Wilrtcmberg, 
Baden,  and  IIcsse-Darmstadt,  which  together 
have  a population  of  about  eight  millions,  were 
at  liberty  to  form  a South  German  Confedera- 
tion, but  none  of  tliose  governments  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  make  any  advances  in  this  direction, 
and  that  of  Baden  even  expressetl  a wish  to  b© 
admitted  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  North 
German  Confederation — a wish  which  was 
supimrtod  by  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
Legislature.  (See  Gekmany.) 

The  treaty  concluded  between  Austria  and 
Italy  gave  to  the  latter  power  the  long-coveted 
Venetia,  thus  reducing  the  population  of  Aus- 
tria from  thirty-five  millions  to  thirty-two  mil- 
lions five  hundred  thousand,  and  increasing  that 
of  Italy  from  twenty-two  millions  to  twenty-four 
millions  five  hundred  thousand.  The  annexation 
was  made  dependent  upon  the  popular  vote, 
which,  as  everybody  expected,  resulted  in  an 
almost  unanimous  decision  in  favor  of  that 
measure.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  Italian  nation 
has  become  nearly  complete;  only  the  Papal 
dominions,  the  soutbern  districts  of  the  Tyrol, 
with  a small  portion  of  Istria,  and  the  Island 
of  Corsica  remaining  for  the  present  discon- 
neetwl  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  nation.  The 
most  important  of  these  disconnected  fragments, 
the  Papal  States  were,  in  December,  1800,  evac- 
uated bytbo  French  troops,  in  accordance  with 
the  stipulations  of  the  Franco-Italiau  conven- 
tion concluded  in  18C4.  Negotiations  wore  re- 
sumed, after  the  evacuation,  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Government  of  Italy.  {See  Italy  and 
Papal  States.) 

Besides  the  great  German-Italian  war,  sev- 
eral other  wars  disturbed  the  public  peace 
of  Eurojie.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Spain,  headed  by 
General  Prim,  but  the  Government  sncceoiled 
in  rpielling  it  before  it  had  become  geuenJ. 

Spain'.)  In  Turkey,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  of  Candia,  a large  majority  of 
whom  are  Christians,  rose  against  Moham- 
medan rule,  and  an  assembly  of  representa- 
tives decreed  the  annexation  of  tlie  island  to 
Greece.  Great  sympatliy  with  the  movement 
was  manifested  in  Greece,  in  Russia,  and  in  the 
Christian  provinces  of  Turkey;  but  as  the 
insurgents  received  little  material  aid  from 
abroad,  the  object  of  the  insurrection  had  at  the 
close  of  the  year  not  been  achieved.  Insur- 
rectionary movements  and  symptoms  were, 
however,  manifesting  themselves  in  most  of  the 


Christian  provinces  of  Turkey  and  threatening 
new  troubles  for  1867.  (See  Candia  and  Tc»- 
KEY.)  Ireland,  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year, 
was  greatly  agitated  by  the  Fenian  movement. 
Tiie  state.smen  and  papers  of  England  were  com- 

f oiled  to  admit  that  the  immense  majority  of 
rishraen  are  in  sympathy  witli  it,  and  that 
nothing  but  force  prevented  the  success  of  the 
Fenians.  No  serious  outbreak  occurred,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  progress  was  made  towartl 
a lasting  pacification  of  the  discontented  island 
The  result  of  the  Gormon-Italian  war  was  tlie 
complete  socccss  of  the  nationality  principle,  as 
far  as  Italy  is  cuuccrned;  and,  therefore,  gave  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  nationality  movements 
m every  country.  The  most  important  scene 
of  this  movement  will,  henceforth,  be  Germany, 
where  the  disconnected  elements  in  South  Ger- 
many and  in  Austria  are  yearning  for  a future 
reunion  of  all  Germans.  The  opinion  that  this 
can  henceforth  only  be  accomplished  under  the 
leadership  of  Prussia,  was  rapidly  gaining  ground 
in  the  latter  mouths  of  the  year,  although  the 
most  determined  among  the  opponents  of  iVa?- 
sia  endeavored  to  counteract  the  advance  of 
those  union  tendencies  by  proposing  a union 
with  the  German  cantons  of  Switzerland.  (Sm 
Germany.) 

Hungary  carried  its  point  against  Austria, 
and  the  Magyar  nationality  rebccupies  a coa- 
s|)icuous  position  in  Europe.  But  the  success, 
of  the  Magyars  gave  at  tJio  same  time  a power- 
ful impulse  to  the  Pan-Slavic  tendencies  io 
Austria  and  Turkey,  which  aim  at  se]>aratiou 
from  Hungary  no  less  than  from  Austria  and 
Turkey,  and  at  the  establishment  of  new  Slavfe 
empires.  (See  ArsTRiA,  Hunoart,  and  Tra- 
key.)  Another  great  victory  of  the  nationality 
principle  was  gained  in  Koumania,  to  the  people 
of  which  country  the  Turkish  Government  had, 
with  great  reluctance,  to  concede  the  [lermaaent 
union  of  the  formerly  separated  provinces  (Wal- 
lacliia  and  Moldavia)  under  a prince  of  the 
House  of  Iloheuzollern  and  his  desceudant^. 
(See  Roumaxia.) 

The  conflict  betw'cen  the  Progressive  party 
— which  demands  a larger  share  in  tlie  aduiio- 
istratioD  of  State.s  for  the  representatives  of  the 
people — and  the  Conservatives — who  oppose 
any  further  extension  of  popular  rights— was 
carried  on  in  every  country  of  Europe  with 
grout  animatioo.  In  Sweden,  the  new  consti- 
tution— which  in  1865,  had  been  adopted  by 
tlie  Estates — went  into  operation,  and  thus  was 
added  another  to  the  number  of  countries 
which  have  a liberal  representation  of  the 
people.  In  England,  the  Liberal  ministry  was 
defeated  on  the  reform  question,  and  suweeded 
by  a Tory  ministry ; but  in  consequence  of  this 
unexpected  defeat  in  Parliament,  the  Reform 
party  resumed  the  agitation  among  tlie  people 
with  renewed  vigor,  and  called  forth  the  grey- 
est popular  demonstrations  in  favor  of  reform 
which  England  has  ever  witnessed.  A risit  of 
John  Bright  to  Ireland  brought  on  a better  un- 
derstanding between  the  English  Reformers  and 
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the  National  party  in  Ireland — an  event  which 
mar  contribute  to  the  speedier  victory  of  the 
movement  in  both  countries.  The  Liberal 
party  in  France  showed  an  increased  strength 
at  some  supplementary  elections  for  the  legisla- 
tive body,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  it 
greatly  gained  in  popular  favor  by  the  failure 
of  the  Imperial  schemes  lu  Mexico  and  Italy. 
In  Italy,  the  party  of  action  (Democratic  party) 
was  more  numerous  in  Parliament  than  at  any 
former  period.,  and  was  steadily  gaining  ground 
among  tlio  people.  In  Spain,  the  Government 
aboii^ed  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  suspend- 
ed the  Constitution  ; but  the  Progressive  party 
was  cheered  by  the  hope  that  the  madness  of 
the  Government  would  hasten  the  triumph  of 
Liberalism.  In  Prussia,  the  Liberals  deemed  it 
necessary  to  snpport  the  Government  in  the 
national  qaestion,  and  in  return  received  many 
important  concessions.  The  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  allay  popular  discontent, 
again  ma<le  tho  most  liberal  promises,  but  os 
Qsoal,  delayed  their  execution. 

EVANS,  Kobbut  Wilsox,  archdeacon  of 
Westmoreland,  an  eminent  clergyman  and  au- 
thor, bom  at  Shrewsbury  in  1789;  died  at  the 
vicarage,  Westmoreland,  Marcli  10,  1866.  Uo 


was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
with  high  honors  in  1811.  Having  obtained 
bis  fellowship  he  soon  became  classical  tutor  of 
his  college,  but  even  the  strong  attractions  of 
Cambridge,  and  the  companionsbip  of  literary 
men,  failed  to  satisfy  his  higher  aspirations. 
He  longed  to  devote  liimsclf  to  parish  work. 
In  1836  he  accepted  the  vicarage  of  Tarvin, 
Cheshire,  and  after  a few  years  of  faithful  labor 
here,  was  called  in  1842  to  tho  vicarage  of 
llaversbam,  Westmoreland.  Having  been  desig- 
nated to  the  archdeaconry  of  Westmoreland  by 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  only  a few  days  before 
tljc  death  of  that  prelate,  tho  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  his  successor,  and  Mr.  Evans  hold 
that  position  to  tho  great  satisfaction  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  tho  district  until  1864,  when 
ho  nsigned  on  account  of  Ids  advancing  years. 
Of  his  published  works,  which  are  numerous, 
tbo.so  which  are  best  known  are  “ The  Eectorj' 
of  Valehead,”  “ 8cripturo  Biography,”  “Biog- 
raphy of  the  Early  Church,”  “The  Bishopric 
of  Bonis,”  “ The  Ministry  of  tho  Body,”  and  his 
“ Parochial  Sermons.”  His  w'ritings  arc  char- 
acterized by  genius,  scholarship,  and  sound 
theology. 


F 


FAIRTIOLT,  Fredkiuok  Wii.liam,  F.  S.  A., 
an  English  author  and  artist,  born  in  London 
in  1814;  died  at  Brompton,  April  3,  1866.  In 
early  life  he  evinced  great  aptitude  for  reading 
and  drawing,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty -ono  drow’ 
several  illustrations  for  tho  “Pictorial  History 
of  England,”  then  being  published.  Subse- 
qaentlrhe prepared  illustrations  forth©  “Picto- 
rial Bible,”  “Penny  Magazine,”  “Jllnstrated 
Shakespeare,”  and  a natural  history.  In  1840 
be  was  employed  on  the  “ Antiquities  of  Egj-pt,” 
pnblishe^l  by  tho  Tract  Society.  In  1843  ap- 
peared his  first  purely  literary  work,  a “ History 
of  Lord  Mayor'.H  Pageants,”  Some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  his  engravings  are  found  in  tho 
ArcWological  Album.”  Ho  was  dranght'nnan 
for  the  British  Archa?ological  Association  from 
1844  to  1852,  when  he  resigned  the  office  and 
retired  from  the  society.  In  1846  appeared  his 
bistory  of  “ Costume  in  England,”  a work  of 
much  labor  and  research,  which  was  repub- 
lished in  1860.  From  1856  to  1857  he  coD)i)ilod 
and  illustrated  a “ Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Art,” 
and  in  1858  edited  tho  “ Dramatic  Works  of 
John  Lilly,”  in  two  volumes.  These  and  many 
other  contributions  to  leading  publications,  espe- 
cially to  the  “Art  Journal,”  occupied  his  later 
years.  In  1856  Mr.  Fairholt  visited  the  south 
of  Franco  and  from  thence  went  to  Rome,  an 
account  of  which  ionmey  ho  gave  in  tho  “Col- 
lectanea Antiqua,”  vol.  v.  1.4iter  ho  went  to 
Lgypk  and  upon  his  return  published  his  “ Up 
the  Nile  and  Back  Again.”  His  last  work  was 
a “ History  of  Pageantry  in  the  Middle  Ages.” 


Some  of  bis  most  valuable  works  ho  bequeathed 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  British  Mu- 
seum, and  the  proceeds  of  his  libraries  and  an- 
tiquities to  the  Literary  Fund. 

FARINI,  Caulo  Luioi,  a celebrated  Italian 
author  and  statesman,  born  at  Kussi,  in  the 
Homan  States,  Octol)er  22, 1822 ; died  at  Genoa, 
August  2,  1806,  Having  studied  medicine  at 
Bologna,  ho  soon  became  noted  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  organic  diseases  and  for  his  essays  in 
various  scientific  journals  on  subjects  connected 
with  his  profe.<sion  ; but  becoming  involved  in 
the  political  movements  of  1841-43,  bo  was 
compelled  to  quit  tho  Pontifical  territory,  and 

firactised  his  j)rofessiou  successively  at  Marfeil- 
es,  Paris,  Florence,  and  Turin.  Ketumiug  to 
his  country  after  the  amnesty  proclaimed  on 
tho  accession  of  Pius  IX.,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  the  Clinical  Department  at  Osimo. 
Subsequently  accepting  office  under  the  Home 
Minister,  lie  became  deputy  for  Valenza  in  1848, 
and  was  appointed  director-general  of  health 
and  of  tho  prisons  by  Coimt  Rossi.  Farini, 
whoso  political  opinions  were  of  tho  moderate 
order,  refused  to  adhere  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  Republic,  and  consequently  retired  into  Tus- 
cany. After  the  Frencn  army  had  established 
itself  in  Rome,  ho  sought  to  resume  his  func- 
tions, but  was  opposed  by  the  three  cardinals, 
who  conducted  tho  Government  in  the  name 
of  the  Pope,  and  was  thus  compelled  again  to 
go  into  exile.  Thi.s  time  ho  went  to  Piedmont, 
where  his  great  abilities  were  highly  apjire* 
ciated,  and  every  opportunity  afforded  Iiim  for 
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exercising  them  in  the  public  ser\ice.  After 
Siting  for  some  time  the  Risorgiment^  lie  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Public  Instroclion,  Imv- 
ing  a seat  at  the  same  time  in  the  I*iedmon> 
tese  Parliament  He  played  an  important  part 
in  the  stirring  events  of  1859.  On  the  oxpiil- 
sion  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  he  was  chosen  Dic- 
tator of  the  Dnehj,  and  aided  greatly  in  bring- 
ing about  the  annexation  of  Modena  and  Parma 
to  Piedmont  In  1860  we  find  him  in  Naples 
as  Commissioner  from  the  King  of  Italy^  assist- 
ing in  the  arrangement  by  which  Naples  was  to 
become  part  of  the  now  Italian  kingdom.  Ho 
hold  office  as  Minister  of  Commerce  and  of  Pub- 
lic Works  in  the  last  cabinet  of  Cavour,  and 
earnestly  defended  the  policy  of  alliance  between ' 
France  and  Italy.  In  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  his  healthy  owing  to  close  application  to  his 
public  duties,  he  declined  entering  the  Ministry 
of  Katazzi  in  1802,  but  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  lie  was  named  by  royal  decree  President 
of  the  Cabinet.  This  post  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  resign  in  March  of  the  following  year, 
his  sou  Minghetti  taking  his  jdace,  the  Parlia- 
ment at  tlic  same  time  voting  him  a grant  of 
20,000  francs  and  a pension  of  25,000  franca. 
His  principal  works  are  “The  Roman  States,’* 
a “ History  of  Italy,”  and  lAdters  to  Lord  John 
linssoU  and  to  Mr.  Gladstone.** 

FENIAN  BUOTIIEHHOOD.  The  year  1866 
wa.s  marked  by  overt  acts  of  hostility  against 
the  British  Government  in  America,  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Fenians,  who,  up  to  that  pe- 
riod, had  devoted  their  energies  to  the  raising 
of  money  to  advance  the  cause  of  independence 
in  Ireland.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the 
disjjcnsions  which  had  been  fomenting  for  some 
time  in  the  bosom  of  the  brotherhood,  resulted 
in  a niplnre  into  two  sections,  known  as  the 
“ O'Mahony  ” and  the  “ Roberts,”  from  the 
names  of  their  respective  chiefs.  Charges  of 
incora]>ctcncy  and  dishonesty  were  fre^y  ex- 
changed between  the  belligerents ; but  the 
efiect  of  this  war  of  words,  contrary  to  the 
general  expectation,  wa.s  to  stimulate  each 
party  to  do  sometliing  to  relnstite  themselves 
more  fully  in  the  contidcnco  of  those  who  sym- 
pathized in  the  Fenian  movement.  This  could 
bo  done  quickest  and  best  by  an  atttick  on  some 
ex|»ose<l  point  of  the  British  dominions  on  this 
continent;  for  it  was  conceded  by  both  parties 
that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  operate  di- 
rectly for  the.  liberation  of  Ireland  after  the 
failure  of  the  insurrection  of  the  previous  year. 
Both  parties  were  successful  in  obtaining  money 
from  their  adherents  by  means  of  prtxdainations, 
public  meetings,  and  organized  private  efforts. 

The  O’-Mahouy  faction  were  tlie  first  in  the 
field.  In  the  month  of  April  an  iron  steamer 
was  pnrclmsod  in  New  York,  and  manned  with 
a skilful  crew,  for  tljo  jmrj>oso  of  carrying  amis 
to  Eastport,  Maine,  from  which  point  a de.sc(;nt 
was  to  be  made  upon  the  island  of  Campobcllo, 
belonging  to  New  Brunswick,  and  only  a few 
miles  di?>t{iDt  from  Eastport.  Mjyor  B.  Doran 
Killian  bad  charge  of  the  ex])edition,  Tlie  men 


composing  the  invading  force,  numbering  about 
five  hundred,  quietly  gathered  at  Ewtport, 
coming  by  rail  and  steamboat  from  varioiu 
points,  and  then  anxiously  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  war  steamer  with  the  arms.  The  sailing 
of  that  vessel  was,  however,  countermanded  by 
O’Mahony,  who  also  sent  an  agent  to  Boston  to 
order  the  return  homo  of  fifty  of  the  New  Yorit 
men,  who  were  there  awaiting  tran.sponation  to 
the  front.  After  a delay  of  some  days,  which 
wero  spent  in  bolding  public  meerings  and 
parading  the  streets  of  Eastport,  a schooner  ar- 
rived from  Portland  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
stands  of  arms,  the  offering  of  Fenian  sympa- 
thizers in  that  city.  The  British  con.su!  at  Ei<- 
port  complained,  and  the  arms  were  seized  by 
order  of  the  United  States  Government,  A 
largo  British  war  st9amer  anchored  off  Gampo- 
bello,  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  crossing  and 
landing  of  small  bodies  of  Fenians,  and  others 
who  desired  to  do  so  from  the  mainland. 
Troops  were  moved  to  the  front  from  St.  John, 
to  prevent  an  invasion  of  the  province,  and  a 
detachment  of  United  States  regulars  were  al.so 
sent  up  from  Portland  to  Calais,  at  which  point 
a considerable  number  of  the  Fenians  had  as- 
sembled. General  Meade  arrived  on  tbo  19th, 
and  telegraphed  to  Portland  for  more  troops, 
who  were  forwarded.  A few  days  later,  the 
Fenians,  totally  discouraged  at  the  lack  of  sop- 
port  from  their  friends  in  New  York,  abandoned 
the  enterprise  and  made  their  way  home  as  best 
they  could.  Thus  ended  the  expedition— the 
only  result  of  which  was  to  embitter  still  more 
the  relations  between  the  rival  wings  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

On  the  lOtli  of  May,  Head  Centre  Stephen.*, 
who  had  escaped  from  a British  prison  toward 
the  close  of  1865,  arrived  in  New*  York,  and 
met  with  a warm  reception  from  both  the 
O'Mahonyand  the  Roberts  factions,  which  were 
eacli  desirous  of  securing  his  approval  and  co- 
operation. Some  days  after  bis  arrival.  O’ila- 
hony  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, and  Mtgor  Killian  was  removed.  Hr. 
Stephens  apparently  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most to  restore  good  feeling  between  the 
tions,  but  w'ithout  success.  The  Robert?i  party 
came  to  an  issue  witli  him  on  the  question  of 
the  expc<liency  of  invading  Canada.  To  tbU  he 
was  opjK>sed,  urging  that  every  effort  should 
be  concentrated  ujion  the  rai.sing  of  large  *oni^ 
of  money  for  the  “nion  in  the  gap**  in  IrtlaniL 
Ho  asserted  that  tbc.so  men,  numbering  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  needed  only  money  to  win 
their  independence.  ITio  factions,  as  l>efore, 
spared  no  opportunity  to  assail  each  other’s  mo- 
tives. 

Tl»e  Roberts  party,  under  the  military  direc- 
tion of  General  Sweeney,  began  to  move  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  On  the  19th  of  that  month 
one  thousand  tw’o  hundred  stands  of  ami:*  were 
seized  at  Rouse’s  Point  by  the  United  States 
custom-house  officers.  The  Fenian  centre  at 
Ogdensburg  claimed  them,  but  they  were  de- 
tained by  the  United  States  authorities.  Oa 
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tho  29lh,  about  four  hundred  Fenians,  partly 
armed  and  carrying  colors,  passed  through 
Cleveland,  Oitio,  going  east.  A nnmber  of 
Fenians  also  left  Cincinnati  for  the  east ; and 
movements  of  tho  body  were  reported  from 
many  points  of  the  west  and  southwest.  On 
the  80th  the  Fenians  assembled  in  secret  con- 
vention at  Buffalo,  and  an  immediate  descent 
on  Canada  was  talked  of.  Ten  cases  of  arms, 
containing  about  ono  tbonsaud  stands,  were 
Kized  on  tho  same  day  at  St.  Albans  by  tho 
United  States  authorities.  On  tho  31»t  two 
hundretl  Fenians  left  Boston  for  O^ensburg, 
and  several  companies  started  from  New*  York 
and  Boston  for  the  west. 

Canada  was  thoroughly  aroused  at  the  pros- 
pect of  an  invasion.  Tho  whole  volunteer 
force  of  Western  Canada  w’as  ordered  to  be 
niobUizc<l  and  placed  under  command  of  Sir 
John  Michel.  Companies  of  regulars  and  vol- 
unteers were  moved  to  the  threatened  points 
from  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  and  St. 
Cttlharine. 

Tlie  invasion  took  place  on  the  1st  of  June. 
A force  variously  estimated  at  from  twelve  hun- 
dred to  fifteen  hundred  men  crossed  tlio  Niag- 
ara River  at  Buffalo  in  canal  boats,  and  took 
l>ossession  of  Fort  Erie,  an  old  work  then  un- 
occupied. nio  Fenians  were  under  command 
of  C'oloDcl  O’Neil,  a graduate  of  West  Point, 
an  oflScer  who  had  won  some  reputation  during 
the  recent  American  war  Tho  iuvoders  gen- 
erally conducted  themselves  with  decorum, 
though  tliey  levied  on  tlie  people  for  rations 
and  horses.  On  tho  2d  tho  Fenians  and  Cana- 
dian volunteers,  who  had  marched  rapidly  to 
meet  them,  came  into  collision,  and  a sharp 
skirmish  ensued,  in  which  nine  volunteers  were 
rejK)rted  killed  and  a much  larger  number 
wounded.  A nnmber  of  Fenians  were  taken 
prisoners.  On  tho  same  day  General  Grant 
arrivcHl  in  Buffalo,  and  took  step.s  to  prevent 
any  more  Fenians  from  crossing  the  river.  He 
i«>ucd  an  order  to  General  Meade,  directing 
that  General  Barry  be  assigned  to  tlio  com- 
mand of  the  frontier,  and  intimating  tliat,  in 
the  event  of  further  and  more  serious  difficulty, 
it  might  be  advisable  for  State  troops  to  bo 
called  out.  On  tho  night  of  the  2d  the  inva- 
sion culminated.  Tho  Fenians  being  without 
supplies,  artillery,  and  reinforcements,  left  tlicir 
encampments  and  attempted  to  witlidraw  to 
the  American  shore,  Tho  United  States  gun- 
boat Michigan  intercepted  and  arrested  alxiut 
seven  hundred  of  the  number. 

General  Barry,  then  in  command  on  tho 
frontier,  accept^  the  following  parole  from 
over  fifteen  hundred  of  tho  men,  Wlongiug  to 
the  commands  of  Colonel  Starr,  of  Louisville; 
Captain  Kirk,  of  Cliicago;  Colonel  McDonough, 
of  Philadelphia;  Captaiu  Donohue,  of  Cincin- 
nati; Captain  Haggerty,  of  Indianapolis,  and 
others,  aud  provided  truiisportutiou  for  them  to 
their  homes ; 

We,  tbe  uodciYigDcd,  belonging  to  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood,  being  now  asaemblea  in  Baflalo,  with 


intentions  which  have  been  decided  by  tho  United 
States  authorities  as  in  violation  of  tne  neutrality 
laws  of  the  United  Slates;  but  being  now  desirous 
to  return  to  our  homes,  do  severaMy  agree  and  prom- 
ise to  abandon  our  expedition  against  Canada,  desist 
from  any  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  return  immediately  to  our  re- 
spective homes. 

The  destinations  of  the  men  were  as  follows: 


Cleveland 28 

Detroit 1 ' 

Jackson,  Mich 1 

Chicago 623 

Milwaukee 29 

Oil  nty.  Pt 87 

Na.shvillc 5 

Danville,  III 82 

St.  Louis 63 

Cincinnati 259 

Louisville 122 

Indianapolis 28 

Peoria,  111 62 

Terre  Haute 12 

Fort  Wayne 81 

La  Porte’,  Ind 15 

Pittsburg 146 

MesdvUlc 22 

Other  points 60 

Total 1566 


Tho  officers  were  relieved  on  giving  $500 
bail  each  to  appear  at  Canandaigua  when  re- 
quired to  answer  for  an  infraction  of  tho 
neutrality  laws. 

Fenians  continued  to  pour  into  Buffalo  to 
tho  number  of  two  tliousand  men,  it  was  said, 
but  were  ordered  back  by  their  commanding 
officers.  PresUletit  Roberts  issued  nn  order, 
advising  the  abandonment  of  the  entcrijriso  for 
the  present 

Brigadier-Gcncnd  Bums,  of  the  Fenian 
forces,  published  the  following  proclamation: 
BurrALo.  Jan«  14. 1S66L 

To  Officer*  and  SoltHert  /W«A  Army  Bvfala : 

BBOTBxits : Orders  having  been  received  from 
President  Huberts  requesting  you  to  return  to  your 
homes,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  promulgate  said 
order  in  this  department.  Having  been  hut  a day 
or  two  among  you  and  witnessing  with  pride  vour 
manly  beariug  and  soldierly  conduct  in  refrarning 
from  all  acts  of  lawlessness  on  tho  citizens  of  this 
city,  it  grieves  me  to  part  with  you  so  soon.  I bad 
hoped  to  lead  you  against  tho  common  enemy  of 
human  freedom,  and  would  have  done  so  had  not 
the  extreme  vigilance  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  fnistratcd  our  plans.  It  wa.s  tho 
United  States,  and  not  Kngland,  that  impeded  our 
onward  march  to  freedom.  Hetum  to  your  homes 
for  the  present,  with  tho  conviction  that  this  imped- 
iment will  soon  bo  removed  by  the  representatives 
of  tbe  nation.  Be  firm  in  your  determination  to  re- 
new the  contest  when  duty  calls  you  forth.  The 
cause  is  too  sacred  to  falter  for  a moment.  Let  your 
present  disappointment  only  prompt  rou  to  renewed 
energy  in  the  future.  Be  paticul,  bide  your  time, 
organize  your  strength,  and  as  liberty  is  your 
watchworu,  it  will  finally  be  your  reward.  In 
leaving  this  city,  where  you  have*  bountifully  shared 
the  hospitality  of  its  citizens,  I beg  of  you  to  main- 
tain the  same  decorum  that  has  characterized  your 
actions  while  here.  In  issuing  this  onler  I cannot 
refrain  from  returning  my  thanks  to  General  Barry, 
for  his  marked  courtesy  in  the  performauce  of  bis 
dulT  as  an  officer  and  a gentleman. 

M.  W.  BURN.S, 

Brig.-Qcn.  Com.  Irish  Army  at  Buffalo. 
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Simnltnneonsly  with  tho  moveracnt  from 
Buffalo,  Fenians  were  reported  to  be  concen- 
trating at  St.  Albans  and  Malone,  Vt.,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  inrading  Canada,  from  that  quar- 
ter. The  Cunadian  volunteers  promptly  rallied 
to  repel  tho  expected  attack.  Steamboats 
were  ordere<l  to  be  used  as  gnnl>oata  on  Lake 
St.  Peter.  A Fenian  advance  in  strong  force 
wa-s  falsely  reported  on  the  4th  of  June,  and 
Captain  Carter,  in  command  of  tho  troops  at 
St.  Armand,  fell  biu'k  to  St.  Alexander.  On 
the  6th  General  Meade  reached  Ogilensbnrg, 
and  coinnienced  active  operations  to  prevent 
hostilities.  A large  number  of  United  States 
regulars  had  been  ordered  up  to  support  liim. 
Tho  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
gave  orders,  by  direction  of  the  President,  for 
the  arrest  of  the  principal  Fenians  engaged  in 
the  movement.  The  President  also  issued  a 
proclamation  for  the  preservation  of  neu- 
trality. 

On  tho  7th,  the  Fenians,  reported  to  be  from 
one  thousand  to  one  thousand  two  hundred 
strong,  crossed  the  boundary  and  advanced  to 
St.  Armand,  which  had  been  evacuated  by  tho 
Canadians. 

On  the  same  day,  General  Sweeney  and  his 
staff  were  arrested  at  St.  Albans,  Roberts  at 
New  York,  and  several  oflBcers  at  Buffalo. 
General  Spear,  being  in  command  of  tho  inva- 
ding force,  escaped.  Tho  Fenians  levied  on  tho 
Canadians  for  tneir  supplies,  bnt  had  no  occa- 
sion to  fight.  On  the  Uth,  Canadian  troops  ad- 
vanced frorn  St.  Alexander  to  St.  Annanu,  and 
the  Feniina  retired,  fifteen  of  their  number 
being  taken  prisoners.  General  Meade’s  prompt 
exertions  prevented  further  trouble.  lie  ar- 
rested and  turned  back  two  car-loads  of  Fe- 
nians on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  action,  ac- 
cepted the  paroles  of  tho  officers,  and  provided 
transportation,  for  all  who  re<piirod  it,  to 
their  homes,  Mr.  Roberts  having  refused  to 
give  parole,  or  liail,  was  detaineil  for  several 
days  in  tho  New  York  county  jail,  and  was 
then  released. 

In  August,  it  was  expected  that  another  and 
more  serious  invasion  would  take  place  on  tlie 
occasion  of  tlio  Fenian  picnic  at  Clinton  Grove, 
near  Buffalo,  on  the  2lst.  Over  3000  Fenians, 
mostly  from  Buffalo  and  the  immodiato  vicinity, 
appeared  in  the  procession,  many  of  them  or- 
ganized as  companies  and  armed.  At  the 
Grove  abont  12,000  i)cr8ons  wore  assembled. 
After  feasting,  'dancing,  and  other  nmuHeraent.'*, 
the  spectacle  of  a sham  figlit  took  place  between 
the  “Queen’s  Owm,”  and  the  “10th  Royals," 
personated  by  Fenian  companies,  and  a force 
of  Fenians  proper.  Tho  battle  of  Limestone 
Ridge  was  fought  over  again  with  great  effect, 
minus  the  killed  and  wounded.  After  themimio 
cuntlict.  General  O’Neil  and  others  made  speech- 
es, and  thus  terminated  the  day,  without  harm 
to  the  intejpty  of  the  British  provinces. 

“A  Fenian  Congre.ss,"  calleil  by  President 
Roberta,  convened  at  Troy  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember. There  was  a large  attendance,  Mr. 


Roberts  was  reflected  President,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  also  chosen : Senators,  P.  J. 
Meehan,  Now  York;  William  Fleming,  Troy; 

F.  B.  Gallagher,  Buffalo;  A.  L,  Morrison,  Mis- 
souri; James  Gibbons,  Philadelphia;  J.  C. 
O’Brien,  Rochester;  William  Mct^nirck,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  John  Carlton,  New  Jersev; 
Thomas  Redmond,  Indiana.  President  of  tue 
Senate,  P.  J.  Meehan.  Speaker  of  the  House, 
J.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Cinrinngti,  Ohio ; Clerk,  G. 

G.  Carroll,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Genend  Sweeney 
resigncKl,  ami  President  Roberts  appointed  Col- 
onel Michael  Bailey,  of  Buffalo,  Chief  Military 
Organizer,  and  Colonel  O’Neil,  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  the  FcnianAmiy.  Resolutions  of  thanb 
to  General  Banks  and  to  Congress  were  adopt- 
ed, and  several  improvements  introduced  in  the 
plan  of  organization. 

The  case  of  K.  B.  Lynch,  a reported  Fenian, 
who  had  been  captured,  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  death  in  Canada,  excited  mncb 
sympathy  throughout  tho  United  States.  The 
Cvommon  Council  of  New  York  memorialized 
the  President  of  tlie  United  States  in  hb  behalf 
and  that  of  the  tho  other  Fenian  prisoners.  The 
Tammany  Hall  Democracy  took  similar  steps, 
and  appointed  a committee  to  confer  with  the 
President. 

Secretary  Seward  soon  after  addressed  a com- 
munication to  tho  British  minister  at  Waabio^ 
ton  advising  the  exercise  of  clemency  towani 
the  prisoners,  and  the  matter  was  at  1^  settled 
to  the  relief  of  all  concerned,  by  a dispatch 
from  the  British  Colonial  Office  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  commuting  tho  sentence  of 
those  prisoners  who  had  lieen  sentenced  to 
death.  For  tho  disposition  of  tho  other  pris- 
oners taken  to  Toronto  and  Sweetabiirg  for 
trial,  Bnmsn  North  A>reiucA. 

Tho  United  States  Fenians  accomplUhcd 
nothing  more  of  importance  during  the  year 
1866.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  interest  of  the 
contending  factions,  and  apjieals  and  addresses 
issued.  Mr.  Stephens  still  expressed  his  belief 
tliat  the  revolution  in  Ireland  would  be  triam- 
phant  before  the  end  of  the  year ; but  his  faith 
was  not  shared  by  any  considerable  |x>rtion  of 
the  Irish  {mpulation,  and  they  gradually  ceased 
to  contribute  to  the  accoiu])lishment  of  au  eml 
which  seemo<l  to  them  so  remote. 

FINANCES  OF  TUE  UNITED  STATES. 
At  tho  commencement  of  the  annual  session  of 
Congress  in  December,  1865,  tbo  Secretary  of 
tlio  Treasury  (Mr.  McCulloc’h)  presented  in  his 
report  a statement  of  the  current  receipts  and 
oxponditnrcs  of  tho  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80,  1866.  Thb  statement 
containe<l  the  actual  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  find  quarter  of  the  fiscal  ye^ir  ending 
September  8u,  1865;  and  e.^timates  for  the  re- 
maining three  quarters.  In  these  estimates 
the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  expendi- 
tures wonhl  exceed  the  receipts  by  #112, IH’ 
947.  This  conclusion  was  formed  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  impression  that  the  meas- 
ures of  taxation  would  yield  a limiied  revenue 
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and  the  expenditures  would  still  csontinue  very  turoa  of  the  United  States  from  October  1, 
large.  The  following  is  a statement  of  the  es>  1865.  to  June  30,  1666,  the  last  three  quarters 
timated  and  the  actual  receipts  and  expendi-  of  the  fiscal  year : 


RBCBIPTS. 

Estimated. 

Actual 

Excess  of  roccipta. 

$100,000,000  00  ; 
600,000  00 
175,000,000  00 
80,000,000  00  : 

$132,037,068  65 
582.140  40 

$82,087,068  55 
32,140  40 
87,607,927  77 
18,285,125  90 
1,948,642  82 

212,607;»27  77  i 
48,285,125  90  i 
1,948,642  82 

$305,500,000  00  I 
67,158,515  44  { 

$396,405,905  44 
67,168,516  44 

$89,905,905  44 

$372,658^15  44  j 

$462,564,420  88 

RXPX5D1TUU8. 

EBtlmatcd. 
$32,994,052  88 
12,266,790  94 
807,788,750  67 
36,000,000  00 
96,818,868  75 

Actual  ! 

$30,485,500  65 
11,061,285  79 
119,080,464  50 
26,802,716  31 
96,894,260  19 

Excess  of  estimates. 
$2, .508, 661  88 
1,195,605  16 
188.708,286  07 
8,197,288  69 

Deduct  deficiency  in  estimate  for  interest  on 

$200,609,626  74 
80,891  44 

1 

$484,853,463  64  I 

1 $284,324,227  34  | 

$200,529,236  80 

RBCAriTCI-ATlOX. 

1 

1 $462,564,420  $8 
! 872,658,515  44 

1 89,905,905  44 

484,858,462  64 
284,824,227  84 
200,629,235  80 

Actual  expenditores  less  than  estimated 

The  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1866,  were  as  follows: 


Balance  in  Trensnry,  agreeable  to  warrants,  July  1RS6 $858,809  15 

To  which  add  balance  of  sundry  trust  funds  not  included  In  the  abore 

balance 2,217,782  94 


'Making  bntonre,  July  1, 18G5,  including  trust  fund. 

Receipts  from  loans 

Receipts  from  customs 

Receipts  from  laud 

Receipts  from  direct  tax 

Receipts  from  internal  rerenuo 

Receipts  from  miscellaneous  sources 


$179,040,651  58 
665,081  Oa 
1,974,764  1 2 
8^)9, 226,818  42 
67,119,869  01 


$8,076,042  00 
712,861,668  05 


$5.58,032,620  06 


$1,273,960,215  20 

Redemption  of  public  debt $620,821,725  61 

For  the  cjtU  scnrice $41,056,961  64 

For  pensions  and  Indians. 18,852,416  91 

For  the  War  Department. 284,440,701  82 

For  the  Nary  Department 48,324,118  52 

For  interest  on  public  debt 133,067,741  69 

— 520,750,940  43 

$1,141,072,666  09 


Leaving  a balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1866. 


These  were  the  results  of  tlie  ordinary 
sources  of  revenue  and  expenditure  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  180C,  leaviDg  in  the 
Treasury  a balance  of  more  than  132  millions. 
The  Secretary  Iiad  anticipated  a deficiency  ex- 
ceeding 113  millions,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
liad  urgetl  that  a system  of  contraction  of  the 
currency  should  be  commenced,  which  would  in 
a short  period  greatly  reduce  its  value  and  aid 
iu  a return  to  specie  payments.  Congress,  how- 
ever, did  not  entertain  similar  views  with  the 
Voi..  VI.— 19 


$182,887,549  11 

Secretary  relative  to  a deficiency,  neither  were 
the  m^ority  in  favor  of  such  a speedy  return 
to  specie  payments.  An  act  was  therefore 
pass^  and  approved  April  13,  1866,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  act  of  hfarch  8,  1865,  men- 
tioned in  a former  volume,  which  extended  the 
latter  act  and  so  constru^  it  as  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  his  discretion, 
to  receive  any  Treasury  note^  or  other  obliga- 
tions issued  under  any  act  of  Congress,  whether 
bearing  interest  or  not,  in  exchange  for  any 
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description  of  bonds  authorized  by  the  act  of 
1863  ; and  also  to  dispose  of  any  description  of 
bonds  authorized  by  said  act  cither  in  the 
United  States,  or  elsewhere,  to  such  an  amount, 
in  such  manner,  and  at  such  rates,  as  he  might 
think  advisable,  for  lawfhl  money  of  the  United 
States,  or  for  any  Treasury  notes,  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  or  certificates  of  deposit,  or  other 
representatives  of  value  used  under  any  act  of 
Congress  and  to  use  the  proceeds  only  for  re- 
tiring Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  of 
the  Government.  Nothing  herein  contained 
was  to  bo  construed  as  authorizing  any  increase 
of  the  public  debt.  To  this  act  there  was  at- 
tached a proviso  which  limited  the  contraction 
of  the  currency,  by  specifying  that  not  more 
than  ten  millions  of  United  States  notes  might 
bo  retired  and  cancelled  witliin  the  ensuing 
six  months,  and  tliereatler  not  more  than  four 

Amount  of  public  debt,  June  30,  1805. 

Amount  of  cash  in  Treasury 


millions  of  dollars  in  any  one  month.  This  act, 
while  it  enabled  the  Secretary  to  nse  with  mors 
freedom  the  extraordinary  resources  of  the 
Government  on  hand  and  unexhausted,  also 
by  limiting  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  se- 
cured the  liberal  payment  of  taxes  both  under 
the  tariff  and  internal  revenue  laws.  At  the 
same  time  these  two  acts  were  revised  in  order 
to  diminish  the  burden  they  caused  to  the 
people  and  facilitate  the  increase  of  revenue. 
The  consequence  was  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  Juno  30,  1866,  the  Secretary  was 
able  to  show  a net  decrease  of  tlie  public  debt 
AiuountiDg  to  $31,106,387.23,  with  au  incrcsse 
of  the  cash  in  the  Treasnry  over  the  close  of 
the  nreriona  year  amounting  to  $132,029,239.96. 

The  following  statement  exliibits  the  items 
of  increase  and  decrease  of  tlic  pnblic  debt  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 : 

12,682,693,028  53 

858,309  15 


Amount  of  public  debt,  Juno  80,  1865,  less  cash  in  Treasury. 12,681,734,717 

Amount  of  public  debt,  June  80,  1806 $2,788,425,879  21 

Amount  of  cash  in  Treasury 182,687,549  11 


Amount  of  public  debt,  June  80,  1866,  less  cash  in  Treasury. 


$2,650,538,830  19 


Net  decrease 


$31,196,887 


This  decrease  was  caused  as  follows,  by  payments  and  increase  of  cash  in  Treasury  : 


Bonds,  G per  cent.,  acts  of  July  21,  1841,  and  April  15,  1642 $116,139 

Treasury  notes,  6 per  cent.,  acts  December  23,  1867,  and  March  2,  1861 2,200 

Bonds,  6 per  cent.,  act  September  9,  1650  (Texas  indemnity) 288,000 

Treasury  notes,  7.80,  act  July  17,  IHGl SsO,75<l 

Certificates  of  indebtedness,  6 per  cent.,  act  March  1,  1862 $9,881,000 

Treasury  notes,  6 per  cent.,  1 and  2 year,  act  March  8,  1863 $8,884,480 

Compound-interest  notes,  6 per  cent,  act  June  80,  1864. 84.743,94«) 

United  States  notes,  acta  July  17, 1861,  and  February  12,  1862 200,441 

United  States  notes,  acts  February  25,  July  11,  1862,  and  March  3, 1868 82,068,760 

Postal  currency,  act  July  17,  1862, 2,884,707 

Cash  in  Treasury,  increased 182,029,289 


S3 


77 

CO 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

oo 

00 

00 

(8 

96 


Gross  decrease 


$382,525,655  61 


From  which  deduct  for  increase,  by — 


Bonds,  6 per  cent.,  acts  July  1,  1863,  and  July  3,  1804,  issued  to  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Co., 

Ac.,  interest  payable  in  lawful  money 

Treasury  notes,  7.30,  acts  Juno  80,  16M,  and  March  3,  1865,  interest  payable  in  latvful 

money 

Temporarr  loan,  4,  5,  and  6 per  cent.,  acts  July  11,  1862,  and  June  80,  1864 

Gold  ccrlfficates,  act  March  8,  1883 

Fractional  currency,  act  March  8,  1863 


Bunds,  6 per  cent.,  net  July  17,  1861 $146,050 

Bonds,  6 per  cent.,  act  March  3,  1864  8,682.50t) 

Bonds,  C per  cent.,  act  Juue  80,  1864 6,211,000 

Bonds,  G per  cent.,  act  March  8,  1665 103,542,500 


$4,784,000  00 

134,641,150  00 
80,459.135  2S 
4,949,756  08 
10,713,180  00 


$115,782,050  00 


Gross  increase $301,829,271  88 

5et  decrease 81,196,387  28 


The  rapid  progre.ss  of  liquidation  shown  by 
the  preceding  figures  went  on  witl»  increased 
momentum  during  the  next  quarter,  and  it  be- 
came manifest  that  if  the  people  of  the  country 
wero  able  to  endure  sucli  powerful  depletioit 
without  serious  inconvenience  to  theirindustrial 
pursuits,  the  arrangements  of  Congress  were 
complete  for  au  early  extinguishment  of  the  as- 
certiuued  and  acknowledged  public  debt. 


The  following  sUitement  exhibits  the  items 
of  increase  and  decrease  of  t)ic  public  debt  from 
June  80,  1806,  to  OctoW  31,  1866, 

It  shows  a decrease  of  the  public  debt  in  four 
months  by  $09,114,208.90,  and  a decrease  of 
the  cash  in  the  Treasury  amounting  to  $2.f<fi0,- 
688.49,  Tlie  net  decrease  in  the  public  debt 
from  iU  highest  point  in  August  81, 1885,  to 
October  31,  I860,  was  $206,3  79,565.71. 
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Amount  of  public  debt,  Jane  80, 18W 12,788,438,679  21 

Amount  of  cash  in  TreMurj.... 183,667,649  11 


Amount  of  public  debt,  June  80,  1868,  less  cosh  in  Treasury $2,660,686,880  10 

Amount  of  public  debt,  October  81,  1S66 $2,681,636,966  84 

Add  amount  of  old  fbndcd  and  unfunded  debt  included  in  debt  of  June 

80,  1866,  not  in  statement 114,116  48 


$3,681,761,081  83 

.Amount  of  cash  in  Treasury 18<1,S26,960  62 

Amount  of  public  debt,  October  81,  1866,  less  cash  in  Treasury $2,551,424,121  20 

' ■ 

Ket  decrease $99,114,208  90 


Which  decrease  was  cansed  os  follows,  by  payments : 


Bonds,  6 per  cent.,  acts  July  21,  1841,  and  April  16,  1842 $14,600  00 

Bonds,  6 per  cent.,  act  of  January  28,  1847 1,672,460  00 

Bonds,  6 per  cent,  act  March  81, 1848  617,400  00 

Bonds,  6 per  cent,  act  September  9,  1850  (Texas  indemnity) 175,000  00 

Bonds,  5 per  cent,  act  March  8,  1664  (Ten«forties) 149,750  OO 


Treasiuy  notes,  6 per  cent.,  acts  December  28,  1857,  and  March  2,  1661 

Temporary  loan,  4,  6,  and  6 per  cent,  acts  February  26,  March  17,  July  11,  1862,  and 

June  1S64. 

Certificates  of  indebtedness,  6 per  cent,  acts  March  1,  1803,  and  March  8,  lb63 

Treasury  notes,  6 per  cent.,  one  and  two  year,  act  March  8,  1863 

Treasury  notes.  Seven-thirty,  act  July  17,  1861 

Compound-interest  notes,  6 per  cent,  act  Jane  80,  1864 

Treasury  notes,  Scven-lbirty,  acts  Juno  80,  1864,  and  March  8, 1865 

United  SUtes  notes,  acts  July  17,  1861,  and  February  12,  1862 

United  States  notes,  acts  February  25,  July  11,  1863,  and  March  8,  1868 

Postal  cnrreDcy,  act  July  17,  1862 


$2,626,100  00 
6,160  00 

75,172,997  76 

26.209.000  00 
600,000  00 

11,200  00 

10.600.000  00 
82,287,350  00 

8,804  00 
10,691,779  00 
691,081  76 


Groas  decrease. $208,652,812  61 

From  which  deduct  for  increase  of  debt  and  decrease  of  cash  in  Treasury : 

Bonds,  6 per  cent.,  act  Jnly  17,1861 $7,060,000  00 

Bonds,  6 per  cent.,  act  March  8,  1865 101,738,500  00 

Bonds,  6 per  cent,  acts  July  1,  1662,  and  July  2,  1864,  issued  to  Central 

Pacific  Kailroad  Co.,  Ac.,  interest  payable  in  lawful  money 8,840,000  00 

Gold  certificates,  act  March  8,  1868 188,800  00 

Fractional  currency,  acts  March  8,  1868,  and  Juno  81,  1864 1,208,165  12 

Cash  in  Treasurr,  aecreased 2,560,588  49 

$109,538,108  Cl 


Xet  decrease 

The  following  table  (see  page  292)  shows  the 
tndebtcdnes.s  of  the  Uuitea  States  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1866. 

The  reduction  of  t!ie  paper  circulation  under 
the  legislation  of  Congress  above  mentioned 
was  liruitisl  to  $10,000,000  for  the  .six  months 
eading  October  12th,  and  $4,000,000  per  mouth 
thereafter.  In  the  mean  time  the  I'Muction  of 
these  notes  and  of  the  notes  of  the  State  bonks 
was  nearly  balanced  by  the  increase  of  the  cir- 
cnlation  of  the  National  Banks,  and  the  pre- 
tniaru  on  specie  was  about  the  same  at  the 
close  as  at  the  bcgiDning  of  tlie  year.  TIio 
Secretary,  therefore,  devoted  bis  attention  to 
mca.snre8  looking  to  an  increase  of  the  etficicncy 
of  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  to  tlie  conver- 
sion of  the  interest-bearing  notes  into  five- 
twenty  bonds  and  to  a reduction  of  the  public 
debt-  At  the  same  time  he  endeavored  to  use 
!>acb  means  Tiithin  his  control,  ns  were  best 
calculated  to  keep  the  business  of  the  country 
as  steady  as  possible,  while  conducted  on  the 
uncertain  basis  of  an  irredeemable  currency. 
Ho  therefore  held  a handsome  reserve  of  coin 
in  the  Treasury,  being  convinced  by  observation 
and  experience  that,  in  order  to  secure  stcadi- 


$99,114,208  90 

ness  in  aay  considerable  degree,  while  business 
was  conducted  on  a paper  basi.s,  tliere  must  be 
power  :n  the  Treasury  to  prevent  encoessful 
combinations  to  bring  about  fluctuations  for 
purely  speculative  purposes.  Tlie  Secretary 
exprfssed  his  conviction  that  specie  payments 
wer«  not  to  bo  restored  by  an  accumulation  of 
coil  in  the  Treasury,  to  be  used  at  a future 
day  to  redeem  Government  obligations,  but  by 
qiickencd  industry,  increased  productions,  and 
bwer  prices.  Coin  was  therefore  permitted 
lo  accumulate  wlten  the  u.se  or  sale  of  it 
was  not  necessary  for  paying  Government 
obligations,  or  to  prevent  commercial  panics, 
or  successful  combinations  again.st  the  national 
credit;  and  it  has  been  sold  whenever  sales 
were  necessary  to  supply  the  Treasury  with 
currency,  to  ward  ott'  financial  crises,  or  to 
save  the  paper  circulation  of  the  country,  as 
far  as  practicable,  from  unnecessary  and  dam- 
aging aeprecintion. 

Tlie  importance  of  si>ccio  payments  is  urged 
by  the  Secretary,  and  in  liis  remarks  on  the 
subject,  he  thus  incidentally  de.scrilies  the  con- 
dition of  the  country;  “When  a paper  cur- 
rency is  an  inconvertible  currency,  and  espe- 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  INDEBTEDNESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JUNE  80,  1666l 
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cuUj  when,  being  go,  it  is  made  by  the  sov* 
ereign  power  a legal  tender,  it  becomes  prolific 
of  mischief.  Then  specie  becomes  demonetized, 
and  trade  is  uncertain  in  its  resalts,  because  the 
basis  is  flactnating;  tiien  prices  advance  as  the 
voIuiDO  of  currency  increases,  and  require  as 
they  advance  further  additions  to  the  circulating 
mediom;  then  specnlation  becomes  rife,  and 
‘the  few  are  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the 
many;*  then  industry  declines,  and  extrava- 
gance is  wanton ; tlien,  with  a diminution  of 
prodocts  and  consequently  of  exports,  there  is 
on  incroase  of  imports,  and  higher  toritfs  are 
required  on  account  of  thcgener.al  expansion,  to 
which  they  in  their  turn  give  new  stimulus  and 
supports,  while  tho  protection  intended  to  bo 
given  by  them  to  homo  industry  is  in  a great 
measure  rendered  inoperative  by  the  expansion. 
This,  notwithstanding  our  large  revenues  and 
the  prosperity  of  many  branches  of  industry, 
is  substantially  tho  condition  of  the  United 
Statee,** 

Tho  paper  circulation  of  the  country  on 
Pccomber  1st,  consisted  of  United  States  notes, 
National  and  State  bank-notes  and  certificates 
of  the  Government  divided  os  follows: 


United  States  notes,  legal  tender $afi.’),441,S49 

Fractional  currency 28,620,249 

Circiitatioa  issued  to  h'atlunal  Banks. . . 292,071,753 

State  bank-notes. 46,W3,06<) 


1753,266,911 

To  this  should  be  added  a considerable  por- 
tion of  tho  following  items: 

Gold  certificates  of  deposit $19,638,500 

Compound-interest  notes 147.387,140 

$167,025,640 

Total $920,292,651 

It  was  also  estimated  that  there  were  amounts 
of  specie  in  circulation,  os  follows: 

Specie  io  actual  circulatiou  on  the  Pa- 
cific   $25,000,000 

.Specie  in  actual  circulation  in  the  Atlan- 
tic States. 15,000,000 

Copper  and  nickel 8,000,000 

$43,000,000 

If  this  is  added  to  the  pai)or  currency,  it 
makes  the  whole  amount  of  the  circulating  me- 
diam  $963,290,551.  West  of  tho  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, on  the  Pacific  slope,  gold  and  silver  main- 
tained its  ascendency,  and  very  little  paper 
was  circulated.  Indeed,  throughout  tho  w’holo 
country,  and  particularly  where  merchandise 
was  distribut<?d  at  W'holesale,  many  articles 
were  bought  and  sold  exclusively  for  gold — no 
other  prices  were  quoted  for  them.  Instead  of 
coin,  gold  bars  and  bullion  were  largely  used  by 
banks  and  by  importers  to  pay  fur  foreign 
merchandise.  The  copper  and  nickel  coinage 
has  been  depreciated,  so  that  a fivc-cent  token 
contains  about  one  cent  of  real  value,  or,  in  tho 
words  of  the  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  in 
the  House  of  Congress  (Mr.  Morrill},  “until  it 


is  almost  as  light  os  any  paper  which  can  be 
produced,  even  by  the  genius  of  tho  hydro- 
static power  at  the  Treasury  Department,  and  it 
once  more  rises  and  Boats  triumphantly  over 
the  dirty  soa  of  pai>cr  currency  in  vulgar  frac- 
tions.” Tho  gold  certificates  of  deposit  were 
conveniently  and  daily  used  by  millions  for 
many  purposes,  especially  to  pay  for  exchange 
in  the  liquidation  of  foreign  accounts  and 
among  gold  operators.  Bills  of  exchange  be- 
came a currency,  and  an  enormous  amount  was 
afloat.  The  compound-interest  notes  were 
largely  use<l,  and  almost  universally,  though 
without  authority,  took  tho  nlaco  of  the  United 
States  legal  tender  notes  in  the  reserve  reqoirc^I 
to  be  held  by  the  national  banLs.  In  some 
instances  the  seven-thirties  took  the  place  of 
lawful  money,  and  were  given  sfiid  biken  in 
finandol  transactions  at  their  current  value. 
To  some  extent  aI.*^o  the  coupon  bonds  of  the 
United  States  were  used  as  money,  and  remitted 
to  pay  balances  due — especially  balances  of  trade 
duo  abroad.  (Ses  Baxxs.) 

Snoh  was  tho  state  of  tho  public  debt  and 
the  circulating  raetlinm  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
It  remains,  therefore,  to  present  tho  operation 
of  the  internal  revenue  system,  of  the  tariff*, 
and  the  commercial  condition,  to  have  a com- 
jdete  view  of  the  problem  presented  for  solu- 
tion to  the  Government  and  tho  people. 

Previous  to  the  year  1861,  the  Uuitwl  States 
presented  tho  unusual  spectacle  of  a great  na- 
tion with  comparatively  no  debt.  Since  then 
tho  measures  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Government  have  entailed  upon  the  nation 
a debt  rivalling  or  exceeding  in  inagnitudo  the 
accomnlatod  debts  of  any  of  tho  old  states  of 
Europe,  and  rendering  necessary  the  collection 
of  an  annnal  revenue,  which  may  be  safely 
stated  as  unequalled  by  tho  collections  of  any 
other  nations  excepting  Great  Britain  and 
France.  While  the  accumulation  of  tins  debt 
was  in  progress  tho  present  system  of  internal 
revenue  was  adopted  to  aid  in  obtmning  the 
money  necessary  for  military  and  naval  opera- 
tions, The  presHing  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances nndcr  wliich  it  was  framed  was  such  as 
to  afiford  but  little  opportunity  for  any  careful 
and  accurate  investigation  of  tho  sources  of 
revenue,  and  tho  most  suitable  measures  of 
developing  them.  Tlie  old  methods  of  taxation 
in  this  country,  by  assessments  on  real  and  per- 
sonal property  or  capital,  were  chiefly  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  States  which  had 
hitherto  ai>plied  them  for  their  own  supimrt, 
and  the  plan  w*as  adopted  to  obtain  this 
branch  of  tho  national  revenue  from  the  fruits 
of  capital,  or  of  capital  and  industry  com- 
bined. One  of  the  greatest  defects  wliich  was 
immediately  felt  in  tho  system  thus  put  in 
operation,  was  its  difroseness,  wherein  tne  ex- 
emption of  an  article  from  taxation  was  the 
exception  rather  tliau  tho  rule.  A system  so 
diffuse  necessarily  entailed  a duplication  of 
taxes,  which  in  turn  led  to  an  umluo  enhance- 
ment of  prices;  a decrease  both  of  production 
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and  consumption,  and  consoquentlj  of  wealth,  a 
restriction  of  exportations  and  of  foreign  com- 
merce, and  a large  increase  in  the  machinery 
and  expense  of  collection.  The  duplication  of 
taxes  threatened  the  very  existence,  even  with 
the  protection  of  inHated  prices  and  a high 
tariff,  of  many  branches  of  industry,  and,  under 
a normal  condition  of  the  trade  and  currency 
of  the  country,  would  become  extremely  disas- 
trous. Its  tendency  to  sustain  prices  was  illus- 
trated very  forcibly  in  the  mannfarture  of  um- 
brellas and  parasols.  ITjc  sticks,  when  of  wood, 
were  nnide  in  Phiiadelphia,  and  in  some  parte 
of  Connecticut;  part  of  native  and  part  of  for- 
eign wood,  on  which  last  a duty  may  have 
been  paid.  If  the  .supporting  rod  wa.s  of  iron 
or  steed  it  wa.s  the  product  of  another  establish- 
ment. In  like  matmer  the  handles  of  carve<l 
wockI,  bone,  or  ivory;  the  brass  runners,  the 
tips,  the  elastic  band,  the  nibber  of  which  tlio 
band  U comj)osefl,  tlie  silk  taskscls,  the  buttons, 
and  tlio  cover  of  silk,  gingham,  or  alpaca,  were 
all  distinct  products  of  manufacture,  and  eacdi 
of  these  constituent.^,  if  of  domestic  production, 
T>aid  a tux,  w hen  sold,  of  six  per  cent,  ad  ta- 
or  its  equivalent.  The  umbrella  manu- 
facturer then  aggregated  all  these  constituent 
parts  previously  taxetl,  into  a Cnishe<l  product, 
and  then  paid  six  per  cent,  on  the  whole,  lima 
all  the  parte  of  the  umbrella  were  taxed  at  least 
twice,  and  in  some  instances  three  times — thus 
.adding  from  twelve  to  fifleeii  per  cent  to  the 
direct  cost,  while  each  separate  manufacturer 
doubtlc.ss  made  the  payment  of  the  six  per 
cent,  tax  on  his  special  product  an  occa.sion  for 
adding  from  one  to  three  or  more  per  centum 
additional  to  its  co.«t  price.  Similar  illustra- 
tions  existed  in  other  branches  of  compound 
inanufacture.s  showing  tlie  sn.staiiiing  influence 
on  prices,  and  making  the  taxes  neither  definite 
in  ainomit,  cqnal  in  application,  nor  convenient 
in  collection. 

Another  s<*rions  defect  of  the  internal  rev- 
enue system  in  its  bearing  npon  the  industry 
of  the  country  was  the  lack  of  equalization  or 
adjustment  between  it  and  the  tariff.  Thus  the 
cover  of  the  umbrella  or  parasol,  as  a constit- 
uent element  of  constrnction,  represents  from 
one-lialf  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  cost  of  the 
finished  article.  The  silk,  the  aljiaca,  and  the 
Scotch  gingham,  of  which  the  covers  were 
made,  were  all  im]iortcd  at  a duty  of  sixty  per 
cent,  for  the  former,  and  fifty  per  cent,  ad 
talortm  for  the  two  latter,  lint  the  ninnn- 
factured  umbrella,  covered  with  llie  stime  ma- 
terial, whoso  constituent  parts  w ere  not  taxed, 
either  on  the  raalerial  used  in  their  fabrication 
or  ill  the  sale,  were  imported  under  a duty  of 
thirty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem ; or  at  a dis- 
criminating dnty  against  the  American,  and 
in  favor  of  the  foreign  producer  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  per  cent.  Imported  umbrellas 
were  sold  in  New  York  and  Boston  with  the 
oripnal  cost,  dnty,  freight,  and  charges,  i>aid 
in  gold,  fora  Ics.s  price  than  the  American  arti- 
cle could  bo  manufactured.  Other  illustrations 


of  the  lack  of  adjustment  between  the  excise 
and  the  tariff  existed  in  other  branches  of  do- 
mestic manufactures. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  imperfec- 
tions in  this  .system  so  hastily  prepared,  it  very 
successfully  attained  the  end  designed  of  rais- 
ing a revenue  greater  than  was  necessaiw*  for  ite 
legitimate  expenditures,  and,  near  the  close  of 
the  war,  Congress,  on  March  8,  1865,  took  im- 
mediate steps  for  ite  revision,  by  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  a commission  to  report  upon 
the  subject  of  rmsing  revenue  by  taxation.  In 
Juno,  Messrs.  David  A.  Wells,  Stephen  Colwell, 
and  Samuel  S.  Hayes,  were  organized  as  such 
conirai.ssion,  and  their  first  report  was  made 
to  Congress  in  Januarj',  1800.  In  this  report 
they  take  the  ground  that  the  increase  of  the 
country  in  population  and  wealth  is  without  a 
parallel  among  nations,  being  from  1840  to 
1850  thirty-five  per  cent,  in  population,  and 
eighty-nine  per  cent,  in  wealth ; and  from  1850 
to  1800  thirty-five  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  in 
population,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
per  cent,  in  w'caltb. 

If  tlie  development  in  any  approximate  de- 
gree can  be  maintained  and  contmtic<l,  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  national  debt  in  a compara- 
tively brief  period  becomes  certain.  To  secure 
thisdcvclopmcnt,  both  by  removing  the  shackles 
from  industry,  and  by  facilitating  the  means 
of  rapid  and  cheap  communication,  tliey  re- 
garded as  effecting  a solution  of  all  the  finan- 
cial difficnities  pressing  npon  the  country.  The 
future  revenue  policy  of  the  country,  they 
therefore  recommended  to  be,  the  abolition  or 
speedy  reduction  of  all  taxes  which  tend  to 
check  development,  and  the  retention  of  all 
those  which,  like  the  income  tax,  fall  chiefly 
npon  realized  wealtli.  Asserting  this  principle 
ns  a suitable  policy  for  the  Government,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
c.apacity  of  the  sources  of  revenue  available  to 
the  Government,  in  order  to  determine  the 
manner  and  extent  to  which  this  policy  could 
bo  carried  ont,  and  insure  adequate  revenue. 
Briefly  stating  the  extent  of  revenue  derived 
from  duties  on  foreign  imiK^rts,  the  attention  of 
this  commission  was  chiefly  devote<l  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  country  to  bear  internal  taxation. 
The  facts  brought  forward  in  this  connection 
are  too  important  in  the  history  of  the  country 
to  bo  pnsswl  over. 

The  aggregate  receipts  of  internal  revemie 
for  the  fiscal  years  1863  (ten  mouths),  18C4, 
1865,  and  1866,  wore  as  follows: 

1863  (ten  mombs) $41,003,192  05 

1864  116,350.672  44 

1865  211,120,529  17 

1866  800,226,618  42 

The  following  table  show's  the  amount  de- 
rived from  the  principal  specific  sources  of 

internal  revenue  in  the  yc.ars  1863,  1864, 1805, 
and  1860,  the  aggregate  annual  amounts,  and 
the  percentage  ratio  of  llio  amount  derived 
from  each  specific  source  to  the  whole  for  the 
same  periods : 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  AOOBEOATE  BECEIPTS  OP  INTERNAL  REVENUIX  Etc. 


ARTICLES. 


Mantt/ariurti  and  product*  : 

Books,  macaxines.  etc 

Boots  ukI  sbocs 

BwN  eopper,  ud  jeUow  abcsibiatc  mcUl.  . 

BolUon 

Clothtni;  

Owrlsces 

OmtlM. 

Chrmial  prodoctlons 

CiRan.  cheroots,  etc 

Cloekt,  timepieces,  etc 

OoiLfeetloner/ 

Osol 

Copper,  and  mssafsctnivs  of. 

Ciotb,  pslDtctl,  eosOMUed,  sblmd  and  oiled,  i . 

Cotton,  raw i 

CoCtoD  Csbrics,  rams,  threads. 1 

CWerjr ; . 

Distilled  IlOQon 

PerweAted  Uqoors 

Fora 

nimitare  and  msDulkctnres  of  wood 

Oss.  llInmlnstiDff 

Glass,  all  manateeturfs  of 

Gobi  msnnfhcttires.  Jewclrjr,  etc 

0«D  powder. 

Ghie 

Gotta  perehjtmuulhctores 

ladia-nibber,  rosaofscturea  of 

Iron,  blooms,  etc. 

Iron,  bar,  rod,  band,  sbvet,  etc. 

Iron,  plate  

Iron,  rallruad 

Iron,  railroad,  re- rolled 

bw.  eastln^ts 

Iron  casUncs  (stores  and  bollow-warc)... 

Iron,  eat  nails  and  spikes 

Iron,  pt|T 

Imn,  rlreCs,  nuts,  etc 

Iron,  misceilanenas 

Iron.  msoofiKtaivf  of 

Uwd,  sheet,  lead  pipes  sod  shot 

Lead,  white 

Leather  ot  all  descriptions 

lime  and  cement 

Marble,  etc  

Oil,  eosil,  reOned  petroleum,  etc 

oik  lardL  Knsee<l,  etc 

of  all  kinds,  binders'  boards,  etc. . . . 

Prtroleom,  cmde 

PlsDos  ana  other  musical  iostrumenta .... 
Pleklea,  preserves,  Teftetsbles,  moats,  etc. . 

Pas - 

BoUsrj  ware 

Salla.  teoLs,  shades,  awning  etc 

Balieratna  and  bkarb.  of  aoda 

Salt 

Screws,  wood 

Phlpa  and  other  Tcsaela j 

HHk,  tnannlhctarcs  oC 

8tcam*«naiDefi,  etc j 

eUeer,  maaufaetores  of 

Snnir 

Soap  of  all  deaetipUona 

Stara 

Steel 

BteeU  amofsetures  of.  

Buiear.  bcown  or  raw 

Bocar,  refined.. 

TextUo  flibrka  of  other  matcrtala  than  rut- 

ton  and  wool 

Tobaecoi.  numfisetured 

Turpennoc,  spirits  of 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

Varolabes 

Water,  mineral,  aaraaparilla,  etc 


WoolUn  Bhries  and  mano^etures  of  wool . 

Zinc,  oxide  of. 

MlscaDaneotu  articles 


Total. 


li 


IR1.241  .t)T  I 

mifM  .«>  I 

117,138  .88 


476>0  U6 
17.771.  .04 

1M.S84  .87 

81>,485  .T7 


K1.KI1. 

1,«IKI,847  S.PO  { 


8,81'O.Wl  7.'‘7 
8.79 

78,8W,  .19 


1.00  ' 
l»S9<»s  .88  1 

SW»9  .Srt  I 

78.t19A  .19  ' 

9.04S  .{Hi 


112,7110  .87  , 


•iAS,.V«,  .CD 
.12 

7S,7.'»0  .19 

(W.33A  ,1« 

ftDA49:  .12 

79A*>2  .19 

110.90ft'  .27 


«,P12j  .02 


tM9,0H2  2.36 
M.6I4  .13 

28.0bo' 

1^1S2,014‘  4.H3 


6I9.9C2  l.r>4  . 
114,219  .26  I 

801,472  .73 


61M1  .15 

1M‘«.  .‘>4  I 
22.962  .056 

3.771  1 

KlOtCi  .(07. 
Il\ft79  .29  I 

2S.76D  .07  ’ 

1,74' 

44.107  .IDT’ 


16.872  .D44 

:M.4C6  .um  I 

26*v4‘*6  .6,*.  ' 

l.'i.CnO  .14  ! 

4D.6r>7  .ID  ' 

149.226  .86  i 

1:M.2‘>  .82  i 

220,234  M I 

' I 


2,ft76.^^0,  6.26 

49,78ft' '“.i-V 

40,181 ; .10  i 

I 888 

1 8w^24  ....  . , 

J,SeO.(»29  4.re« 
l^^  .04 

1 4,7934^12^11.09 

I |2>.4.«.nill  Mt.Tl 


h 

iJ 


♦76.974 

.63 

8*o’4m) 

M 

820.D76 

.27 

1 '6,22s 

.16 

l,2.Vi.424 

1.07 

39,106 

.OH 

4o:>,79:l 

.89 

ft72.486 

.40 

48,691 

.(“HT 

1,26^12  'V.69'1 

8,.^4s^l78  8.08 


2S.481.79''  24.88 
2.228,720  1.9t)  ' 
118.S27  .09  t 

1,679.94D  1.48  \ 
714.740  .61  , 

808,266  .26 
21S9I4  .19 

1W,8'»2  .18 

2A.629  .02 

^48.1 

238.79:1  .20 


43.\911  .87 

H6,ftSft  .07 
17.%t«6  .15 

119,226  .10 

242.787  .20 

128,441  .10 

184,ftDO^  .16 

’ '43^729  " .087. 


1,991,062  1.61 

1ID.A27  .1*9 

4V<*W  .<4  I 

4,004,(47  S.43  I 


2.2fA329  1 98 
217.291  .Ol^ 
917,141  .90 


ll((.79l  .09 

22,010  .02  I 

47,42ft  .04 

8.\M6  .08 

82,974  .08  i 

29\912  .2ft  I 

62.948  .Itt  ! 

I67.ftl4  .14 

97.f>&8  .08  I 

’86.^V)  ' ’ '.(ti  f 

24((,984  .2(1  I 

449,(M>1  .89  I 

86,261  .08  ' 

91.76'  .IK 

299A7H  .2ft  1 

1.267.616  l.»9  I 

973,140  .79  I 

20.007  ...  . 

7,04V6'ft  6.82  I 


6^77t•  .06 

I 92.8.V,  .OS 

7.014 

‘ 2'.8(Kt,  .((2 

I 8,6.AI82;  8.01 

1 29.276,  .02 

, 7,156,601  C.12 


' |7ft.408.»>6  64.58 


♦3M52S! 

.17  1 

$728,648 

.28 

8,«J^.627 

1.65  ' 

6,.M  6,914 

2.09 

469,230 

.22 

40^172 

.18 

879.&1S, 

.19 

4kn«:17 

.10 

6,«20.987f 

8.23 

12,027.«*7 

8.87 

SKI.021 

.41 

1,576,662 

.50 

me.5-sl 

.15 

392,322  i 

.12 

817,89.8 

.15 

584,790 

.17 

8,0s7.421i 

1.46 

8,4*6,287 

1.12 

W,A67 

.00 

ftOe.478, 

.27  ' 

995.795 

.82 

ML\994> 

.89 

1,24(M(*6 

.40 

Ss^WOl 

.194 

575.52'- 

.13 

lfto.296, 

.07  1 

.10 

1.772.998, 

,94  1 

1S4((«.6.** 

^92 

7.88U4S 

8.47  1 

12,421.984 

4.0U 

94.1km; 

,04  ^ 

150.762 

.05 

lft.9‘AT‘'l, 

7.5*1  1 

29.19\57o 

0.89 

8,637.191* 

1.78 

&.115.140 

1.64 

222.359 

.10  ( 

8.56.5U8 

.114 

2.T88.24S, 

1.27 

4A40.140 

, 1.46 

1,84-01241 

M 

1.S42.&13 

1 .59 

fteft.480 

.27  i 

922.8t« 

, JSi 

S48.4:i0 

2A  1 

64D.6D2 

.20 

2IK3T0 

.11  1 

250,609 

1 .09 

44.5171 

.02  ' 

7M47 

1 .02 

81.2921 

.014 

7.98' 

685,9701 

.80 

555.9421 

1 .18 

52.1ftS 

.((24 

r*2,2A9 

, .016 

l,022.61ft[ 

,40  1 

1,8.55.226 

' .48 

l.V),2l(2 

.07  1 

284.916 

1 .075 

2*4,71411 

.18 

899.669 

.12h 

876.265, 

.VS 

66S.99M 

.21 

799,2011 

.87 

, 1,867.S25 

' .44 

211.1491 

.10  1 

i 297,632 

: .09 

82S.940, 

.15  , 

1 725.146 

.28 

1,4*4, 8S8 

.70  1 

1 2.255.S98 

.7^ 

56;499 

.026 

1 101,401 

8,729,00.*. 

1 T7 

1 5J842.805 

, 1.70 

74.46(( 

.(Wft 

I 227.616 

1 .u?d 

52.067 1 

.021 

i 102.418 

.o»; 

4,887.266 

2.05 

1 ^8e4,M8 

1.72 

96.446 

.(t45 

20N66.5 

.06 

lTo.4191 

.09 

1 829.217 

.11 

0,‘M7,2ia 

1.44 

1 6.8I7JW6 

1.70 

414.547 

.19 

607.22ft 

.19 

l,09O4;fi 

.51 

t 1.172,113 

.89 

T29/40 

.10 

2.186.151 

' .70 

259.8'4 

.12 

’ 41\144 

.184 

172.814 

.((•( 

11*8.H«I 

1 .062 

24,S»2, 

.011 

1 87.998 

.012 

l»H,22l! 

.“44 

164, vM 

.058 

7\272) 

.037 

81.974 

,0245 

81.609 

.014 

416('4 

, .014 

885.849 1 

.15 

450.101 

.147 

122,698' 

.06 

i 226,590.  .072 

JM7.21S- 

.16 

855,47* 

1 .114 

.10 

44.\76< 

1 .14it 

772.8601 

.86 

1.1S9.4N' 

> A'2 

W.769 

.026 

- 129.62S 

\ .041 

298.8.V2I 

.18 

1 69MT4 

1 .221 

791.416* 

.87 

' 1.826,024 

1 .426 

181,2821 

.06 

' ii2.2ar 

( .(*86 

174.t»ft2 

.09 

1 S11!,(WIS 

! .06m 

W0.767' 

.26 

714,211 

[\  .229 

M6..M0, 

.04 

1 567,531 

1 .182 

1,957,993 

.92 

] 2,887,405  .75 

376.672 

.1$ 

1 59.\72mi  .19 

8,017,((2O 

a90 

12,839,1(22  8.97 

S.462 

1 24M7MI  .079 

111,147, 

.05 

1 !WJ,4»1 1 .llTa 

149,9MI 

.07 

231,227'  .OS 

-9.\546' 

.04 

1SM,40| 

It  .(^ 

48,216. 

.(*2 

66.11! 

V .02 

7,947.094 

8.79 

! SiMS.KC 

1 2.K> 

41.611' 

.(»2 

4S24J 

1 .01.5 

1 10,016.696^ 

4.53 

! 18,615,72 

1 4.3' 

49.43 

♦17S.856.661  57.86 

Digitized 
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T.\BLE  SHOWING  THE  AOOBEOATB  BECEIFT8  OF  INTEBNAL  BEVENUE,  Eic.-CkM«i>iMd. 


ffnm  rH'tiptJ! : 

'AdrrrtUi'mrau  

Bn<lcc«  atiil  toll*ro«4ls 

Ouiftb  

Express  companies. 

Fcirics. 

Insuraaco  comiMnles 

l»ttrrl«8 

KallroAfU 

Sblps,  b«rn-s,  rte 

8Uff(~<oacbes,  wsfcoas;  etc. . 

Sieamboals 

Tclegrspb  com(Muiip.^ 

Tbestrcs,  circuses,  etc. 


Total. 


Total . 


UctiuK* : 

Apothecaries 

Aactiooeers .. . . 

Bankers 

BUllanls 

Brewers 

Bowllox  niie}** 

Cattle  broker* 

t^mmereUl  broker* 

Prwlnre  brokers 

Stock  bntkers 

C)tber  brokoni 

BulMers  uiiti  ocmtractun. . . . . . 

Batrbers 

DUtllkrs 

IIoteLs 

Lawyers 

I/>tte^*ticket  dealers 

.Manutacturers 

Peddlers 

Pbot'ifcniphen. 

Phjr»iclaos  anil  sof^ecQS . . . . 

Retail  dealer* 

Retail  dealer*  in  liquors 

Stallion*  and  jack* 

Wholesale  dealer* 

Wholesale  dealer*  tu  liquors.. 
MlscellaDoous. 


Tou) . 


InonmA 

Leg:acies  and  sacccssloos. . . 

AriUlft  itt  .^hednU  A : 

Bltllard  table* 

Carrlajres  and  hamcBS 

Plano'fortci  

(!*>Id  pbte 

Sllrer  plate 

Walrhea. 

Yachts. 

Other  artlclea 


Total. 


1. 

li 

•* 

I 


Animals  slauf^btered | $710,SIj 


40,490 

KS74 

4.910 

90,SW 


.10 

.049 


U09,40T,  9.C0 

lib’ 8901 


.86 


h 

li 


3] 

II 


li 

n 


1609,909  .SO  > $i,S«t,8b; 


188.819  .11 

86,994  .08 


967.778  .99 

60,074  .09 


9.197,960.  l.W 
V'Xw  ’ * .94 


997,900 

7&««0 

99.491 

999,976 

198,188 

609.099 

99.840 

&,9]7.908 

481,911 

4C9.1S8 

6Sa%19 

916,000 

140.M9 


1.840,979  : 8.97  ! •9,»9\099  9.4S  9,607,866 


SalM  : 

Auction 

H<M4>  .19 

MS,(KS  .11 

410,176 

»>^474 

9,809.798 

b.US01 

.19 

.98 

506,999 

870.086 

1,S68.»<7 

1,046^704 

Stock  bMken. 



1.04 

.40 

M 

M 

.10 

.086 

.044 

.89 

.060 

.88 

.018 

8.*0 

.90 

.99 

.80 

.10 

.069 


ii 

)} 


$L90Uno;  AtS 


4.50  I 


27AOS 

.Of,’' 

40,002) 

.19 

9<i.K68 

*-> 

8t.l9<ll 

.OS 

70,‘s*'0l 

.17 

tks7H'. 

.94 

140, -t)9 

.86 

UkVtHo; 

.95 

LOAS  . 

6.6151 . 

9.1.%4l, 

8MW9i 

.006 

99,7!»2 
6S147 
74.440 
88.1 
6«.9*« 
7,7“!  . 
106.887 
904,tW> 


9.v.,97a: 

149.0<Mi| 

m.9.‘vn 

46;i.6>i<> 

9**7.4:h3 

44.v'.y 

98b.H-<1 

1.997.919 

1,477.7M 

49.9^ 

1.8IMh 

8M.1>*.0 

940,878 


6,s'94,17?‘  16.61 


J.IH 

.70 

.11 

.6S 

8.00 

860 

.11 

8.90 

M 


4.V*.74ti  l.ll 
66.ri0.'S  .14 


9S.673 
l.twi  . 
7«.8<1 
SM.’iO' 
4V.«»99 
969,610 
199,1>0; 

8,««r. 

471,001 

9.Vs4AV 

69,686 

9!{6.6n8 

1.8H6,!t46 

1.612,?«6 

919.6TS 

1.999.7-7 

I76,7A^ 

2MM>80| 


.19 

4069,944 

1.99  ’ 

.026 

88,879 

OIS 

.U5 

80,545 

.086 

.06 

8446S7 

.40 

.U98 

54.095 

.096 

.06 

77,747 

.087 

18.490 

.W 

907J05 

.10 

.17 

218,095 

.10 

92,954 

.010 

• .OS 

120,919 

16.5M 

81978 

.056 

.06 

.W9 

.07 

1.U491 

.07 

.049 

SO.Ms 

.08 

.91 

415,979 

.90 

.11 

llk',8TT 

.09 

48.4S6 

.09 

.40 

ftl.M19 

.80 

.92 

459,996 

.91 

.04S 

7460b 

.085 

.9** 

»>2.S4T 

.14 

U4 

1.600.778 

.76 

1.88 

1900,!!«6C 

1.04 

.19 

977.164 

.18 

1.05 

8,548,105 

1.68 

.14 

400.6m 

.19 

.94 

477,456 

.94 

4,661,8881  Lft 


7.I4.\8>«  A.I1  j 19,618,4TS|  &96 


14.916.9-0  19.76 
8I0.K46,  .97 


10.781  .02 

248,704  .SO 


46  . 
10S6U0 


2,4.Vy  . 


86.\6.S0| 


64.000'  .06 

82t»,''T8 


66 

180.094  .11 


9.678  . 


90.740.491<  9.^(2 
M6.T06;  .96 


18,069s068jjLS6 


6L071,f8S;  lIlU 
Ln0.t9  .87 


I 


67,754; 

829.790’  .15 

7.754  

126 

117J1>7  .036 

9,189 

9.096 

959,690  .18 


tsO.966.  .87 


From  f.  8.  MarshaK  pror,'*^!*  of  *ult« . 
From  U.  8.  8peebU  iSx'amrj*  acent* . . . , 

lluiik*,  etc.. *. 

Paiwports 

8{>erUl  Income-tax. 

IVnaltle*,  etc 

Stamp* 

Salaried 


l,9in.H8S  466 

b,407|  .09 


97.170'  ,07 

4l4iU75  10.10 
606.1''*  1.70 


7.017.M7  6.00 
10,99- 

18,579.594 

99,.'W- 

24990.819 

490A^ 

11,109.899 

lb9488S 

448 

18.70 

.95 

498 

11*8,600  .16 
5.-9I.945  5.1*4 
1.70.M25  1.45 

;>ll«,s.V*.672  

1911.129,529 

Airert'pite  receipt* 841.no8.iya 

• X«t  aiaoant,  afUr  rrfuaSiiiK  1 Net  unooBt.  tOer  r*fa»dlag  |U4. 

4 Th*  CvauaMonw  of  taternal  lUvniB*,  In  ■ rownl  report,  ftr**  Ui*  Bcgrr^ato  roc^pto  hr  tb*  ttwnl  yonr  ISM  nt  8li*d4S,t4a 
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Distilled  spirit  were  regarded  as  a soorco  of 
revenue  of  tbo  first  importance.  During  the 
fiscal  vetir  18C3,  under  a tax  of  twenty  cento 
per^mllom  the  amoont  of  revenue  was  $3,229,- 
990.70.  In  the  fiscal  year  18C4,  the  tax  was 
twenty  cents  until  March  7th,  after  which  it 
was  sixty  cents,  and  the  revenue  was  $28,431,- 
797.83.  From  July  1, 1864,  until  Juno  1,  1865, 
the  tax  was  $1.50  per  gallon,  and  afterward 
13.00.  The  revenue  of  tne  year  amounted  to 
$15,995,701.66.  The  average  taxable  produc- 
tion from  Sept,  1862,  to  July  1, 1865,  returned 
to  the  Department,  was  40,637,371  gallons,  llie 
precedents  of  all  countries  are  nnifonn  in  favor 
of  taxing  spirits  to  the  maximum,  consistent 
with  revenue.  While  any  relaxation  of  the  law, 
on  the  one  hand,  does  not  benefit  the  consumer, 
its  stringent  enforcement  with  a regulation  of 
the  business  will  not  diminish  the  amount  wliich 
appetite,  or  Industrial  necessity,  demands  for 
consumption.  Under  a tax  of  one  dollar  per 
gallon,  It  was  estimated  that  forty  millions  of 
dollars  might  be  annually  collected  from  dis- 
filled  spirits.  With  fermented  liquors  the  great 
difficulty  has  been  to  determine  the  proper  mode 
of  collecting  the  tax  and  preventing  fraud.  A 
tax  on  malt  is  impracticable,  as  also  tbo  plan  of 
gauging  and  assessing  the  liquor  daring  tne  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  or  while  in  the  fermenting 
vata.  Tlie  most  acceptable  plan  for  this  object 
approved  by  the  commissioners  and  leading 
brewers  of  tlie  country,  was  to  collect  the  tax 
by  means  of  a stamp,  printed  on  insoluble  parch- 
ment paper,  to  be  affixed  to  each  barrel  sold  and 
removed  from  the  place  of  its  manufacture,  with 
a requirement  that  the  same  bo  cancelled  by  the 
reUiier  or  consumer.  With  a tax  of  ono  dollar 
per  barrel  of  thirty-one  gallons,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  an  annual  revenue  of  five  millions 
of  dollars  would  bo  yielded  from  this  source. 
—A  tax  on  cotton  of  three  cento  per  pound  was 
laid  by  Congress  early  in  1866,  which  is  noticed 
under  the  title  Cotton-.  The  result  of  the  in- 
vestigations relative  to  tobacco,  were,  that  the 
tax  should  not  bo  laid  on  the  loaf.  The  revenue 


derived  from  this  article  was  os  follows : 

1 

CIgtrs  and  Che- 
roots. 

Chewing  and  Smok- 
ing Tobacon. 

186S 

$476,589 

1,255,424 

8,087,421 

$2,576,888 

7,086,664 

8,017,020 

1>64. 

1845. 

The  average  annual  taxable  product  of  the 
different  tinds  of  manufactured  tobacco,  from 
September  1,  1862,  to  Jime  30,  1865,  was  42,- 
809,168  pounds.  The  income  tax  was  consid- 
ered as  less  detrimental  to  the  country  than 
any  other  form  of  taxation,  with  the  exception 
of  the  excise  on  spirituons  and  fermented  liquors 
and  tobacco.  But  the  discrimination  in  the  rate 
levied  on  incomes  above  or  below  $5,000  was 
unjust,  and  in  fact  a tax  on  the  resdto  of  suc- 
ce^ol  industry  and  enterprise,  and  should  bo 
abrogated  and  Uie  rate  equalized  at  five  per 
centum.  The  exemption  of  six  hundred  dollars, 


at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  was  deemed  sof- 
ficient  to  enable  a snmll  family  to  procure  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life.  Under  the  expansion 
of  the  currency,  the  purchasing  power  of  ono 
thousand  dollars  declined  until  it  became  no 
greater  than  that  of  six  hnndred  dollars  when 
the  exemption  was  adopted.  By  authorizing 
the  deduction  of  rental,  those  of  an  cxcossivo 
and  unreasonable  amount  were  often  deducted, 
and  considerable  sums  might  have  been  gained 
to  tlie  revenue  in  cities  by  allowing  a de- 
duction of  only  a fixed  amount.  This  tax  has 
been  assessed  on  the  income  of  tlio  calendar 
year  and  not  on  that  of  a fiscal  year.  Tims  tho 
incomes  of  1862  wore  assessed  in  1863,  and  the 
tax  mainly  included  in  tho  receipts  of  tho  fiscal 
year  1864.  The  receipts  from  this  source,  since 
1863  inclusive,  have  boon  as  follows : 


Fiacal  year  186S $455,741 

“ 1864 14.919,279 

**  1865 20,667,850 

First  six  months  of  1S66 54,549,128 


An  annual  revenue  of  fifty  millions  has  been 
estimated  from  this  source.  That  from  bonks, 
in  1865,  amounted  to  $13,579,594,  and  it  was 
estimate  that  a similar  amount  would  bo  col- 
lected in  the  immediate  future.  It  was  also  es- 
timated that  tho  receipts  from  licences  by  tlio 
extension  of  tbo  revenue  laws  over  the  whole 
country  would  be  greatly  augmented.  Tho 
revenue  from  stamps  proved  to  bo,  perhaps, 
the  most  easily  collected,  with  small  expense, 
and  with  comparatively  little  fraud.  It  can  be 
readily  augmented,  without  detriment  to  the 
industry  of  the  country.  The  adhesive  revenue 
stamps  embraced  eight  different  classes  or  sizes, 
and  thirty-two  denominations,  varying  from 
one  cent  to  two  hundred  dollars.  They  were 
engraved  on  steel  in  an  elaborate  manner,  and 
were  believed  to  possess  every  guaranty  against 
counterfeiting  which  tho  best  skill  and  knowl- 
edge could  afford.  To  this  security  was  added 
tho  safeguards  of  gumming  and  perforation, 
processes  necessary  to  perfect  every  stamp,  and 
requiring  costly  and  peculiar  machinery.  No 
successful  counterfeit  of  them  has  thus  far  been 
made,  ^ix-scvenths  of  the  entire  consumption 
has  consisted  of  the  two-ceut  bunk-check  and 
receipt  stamps,  the  various  proprietary  stamps, 
and  the  onc-cent  stamp  required  to  be  affixea 
to  matches.  Thus  tho  most  important  results 
in  this  department  of  revenue  flow  from  tbo 
smallest  stamp  taxes  universally  diffused.  In 
1865  one-third  of  tho  stamp  revenue  was  derived 
from  bank-check  receipts  and  match  stamps. 
Considering  tho  small  actual  tax  of  one  cent  on 
each  bunch,  and  the  insignificance  of  the  busi- 
ness, as  contrasted  with  many  others,  this  pro- 
duct of  industry  probably  affords  tlio  largest 
comparative  revenue  accruing  under  tho  excise. 
A legacy  and  succession  tax  is  hosed  upon  the 
belief  that  the  entire  property  of  the  country 
changes  hands  once  in  tliiriy  years.  An 
estimate  at  tho  surrogate's  office  in  Now  York 
is  that  the  amount  of  property  annually  passing 
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in  the  city,  by  will,  or  inheritaoce  of  kin,  is  about 
tliirty-one  millions  of  dollars.  Such  taxes  when 
moderate  have  little  inAnence  in  checking  the 
development  of  industry.  A tax  of  one  per 
cent,  it  was  estimated,  would  yield  three  rail- 
lions  of  dollars  annually.  The  taxes  on  gross 
receipts  are  those  mainly  levied  on  transporta- 
tion and  intercommunication.  The  m^'ority 
of  them,  excepting  railroads,  yield  an  incon- 
siderable revenue.  The  receipts  from  bridges 
and  toll-gates,  in  1665,  were  $75,269;  from 
canals,  $92,421 ; from  ferries,  $126,183;  from 
stage-coaches  wagons,  etc.,  $469,188 ; and 
from  railroads  $5,917,293.  The  tax  on  sales 
of  stock-brokers  was  one-twentieth  of  one  per 
cent.,  or  five  dollars  on  the  sales  of  ten  thon- 
sand  dollars  of  the  par  vjduo  of  the  stock  sold, 
which  proved  to  bo  too  heavy  to  be  raised  from 
the  whole  amount  of  the  business  transacted, 
and  was  doubtless  largely  evaded.  The 


stock-brokerage  business  is  otherwise  most  fre- 
quently taxed  ; a tax  being  imposed  upon 
every  certificato  of  stock  token,  and  on  every 
contract  for  delivery  of  stock.  So  that  if  it  had 
been  possible  absolutely  to  enforce  the  law,  tl>e 
brokerage  business  for  the  sale  of  stocks  would 
have  been  nearly  or  quite  extinguished.  It  was 
suggested  tliat  the  tax  should  be  made  one- 
hundredth  of  one  per  cent.  It  is  a long-rocog- 
nized  and  sound  commercial  principle  that  large 
and  frequent  business  transactions,  turning  oo 
small  profits,  should  be  subjected  to  the  min- 
imum specific  tax.  After  some  amendments  of 
the  internal  revenue  law  on  some  of  the  points 
above  noticed,  and  with  an  estimate  of  $130,- 
000,000  from  customs,  and  $21,000,000  from 
miscellaneous  sources,  the  following  estimate 
was  presented  by  tljo  commissioners  above 
mentioned,  as  the  aggregate  rcsulta  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1667 : 


Aggregate  vfsulU  for  the  jucal  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 


From  Castoros 

**  Excue,  vix. : 

Pistilled  spiritJi $40,000,000 

“ Fermented  liquors r», 000, 000 

“ Tobacco  and  its  niaoufacturcs 18,000,000 

(!otton  (raw) 40,000,000 

Cual-oil,  refined  petroleum,  etc 8,000,000 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  and  rosin 2,000,000 


“ Licenses 15,000,000 

“ Incomes 40,000, 00<) 

Salaries 2,000,000 

“ Banks 15,000,000 

“ Stumps 20,000,000 

**  dross  receipts 9,000,000 

*'  Sales 4,000,000 

Legacies  and  successions 8,000,000 


Miscellaneous  receipts,  18'36- G7. 


$180,000,000 


1108, 000,010 


$iosooo.ooo 

21.000,000 


Aggregate. 


t36T,000,0(*) 


By  adding  to  the  above  sum  the  amount  re- 
ceived in  the  fiscal  year  1865,  from  the  varions 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  on  industry,  which, 
czcci>ting  the  amounts  derived  from  the  excise 
on  spirits,  beer,  tobacco,  cotton,  petroleum,  and 
naval  stores,  wa.s  estimated  at  alM.)Ut  sixty -eight 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  gross  revenue  pos- 
sible from  all  sources  by  the  above  estimate  is 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Allow  ing  the  annmd  expenditures  to  bo 
increased  sixteen  millions,  and  setting  aside 
fifty  millions  for  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt,  a surplus  would  remain  of  sixty-eight 
millions  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  taxation. 
Accepting  tlieffo  results  as  substantially  correct, 
the  possibility  of  adopting  a revenue  policy 
whicti  should  consist  in  concentrating  the 
sources  of  revenue,  and  of  relieving  inclnstry 
of  all  those  burdens  which  tend  to  check  iU 
development,  was  demonstrated.  All  parties, 
however,  were  conscious  that  in  the  exi.sting 
condition  of  the  currency,  and  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  any  financial  esti- 
mate which  could  bo  made  of  the  future  most 
bo  somewhat  problematical  and  liable  to  bo 
afrected  by  causes  which  the  most  sagacions 


could  not  foresee.  The  views  of  this  comnitf- 
sion  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  for  the  futon? 
were  that  at  this  time  no  such  amount  as  fifty 
millions  should  bo  witlidrawn  from  the  reve- 
nues for  the  redemption  of  the  principal  of  tk 
public  debt  On  the  contrary,  they  believed  it 
to  bo  the  true  interest  of  the  government  that 
taxation  shoold  be  reduced  at  the  earliest 
siblo  moment,  to  its  minimum,  thereby  mskiop 
sure  the  future  industrial  development  of  the 
country ; and  that  no  considerable  sum  shooW 
be  imrn^iately  raised  by  taxation  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  In 
this  view,  consideration  was  had  for  the  fact 
that  the  Government  had  taken  to  itself  nearly 
every  source  of  revenue  except  the  single  one 
of  real  estate,  which  was  alreaay  burden^  with 
the  indebtedness  of  the  State  government-, 
that  the  people  were  largely  in  debt,  and  that 
the  development  of  tJie  country  bad  hitherto 
surmounted  every  financial  embarrassment. 

On  Jnly  13,  1800,  Congress  paired  an  act 
relative  to  internal  revenue,  which  provided 
for  an  abatement  or  repeal  of  tlie  taxation 
various  articles  amounting  to  nearly  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  legislation  gave  senabk 
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and  timely  relief  to  many  branches  of  indnstry, 
espemlly  cmdo  petroienm,  domestic  SHpirs, 
clothing,  lioots  and  shoes,  books,  corda^,  rail- 
road freights,  and  the  mannfactnres  of  steel, 
iron,  chains,  cables,  etc.  The  prices  of  the  arti- 
cles, however,  did  not  show  a redaction  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  taxation ; bnt  on  the 
contrary,  in  some  instances,  owing  probably  to 
the  fact  that  heavy  taxation  had  previously 
diminished  production  to  a point  absolutely  be- 
low the  necessary  supply,  the  prices  seemed  to 
have  been  concnrrcntly  advanced  with  the  abate- 
ment of  taxes.  The  tax  on  stock-brokers’  sales 
wa«  changed  to  one-hnndredth  of  one  per  cent., 
payable  by  mean.s  of  stamps  affixed  to  the  bill 
ermemorondnm  of  each  sale,  with  the  most  satis- 
(setory  resnlts.  Brewers  of  fermented  liquors 
were  required  to  make  monthly  returns  of  the 
prodoct  of  mannfactnre,  and  to  affix  an  adhesive 
paper  stamp  to  each  barrel  sold,  which  was  to 
M cancelled  by  the  retailer.  This  plan  proved 
to  be  a snreess  in  preventing  frauds. 

But  it  Is  neceasary  to  consider  the  present 
tariff  system  of  the  country  and  its  operation  in 
order  to  havo  a full  view  of  all  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Government  and  country.  The  rates  of  duty 
imposed  by  the  tariff  in  operation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1866,  were  about  forty  per  cent  on  the 
totd  value  of  imports,  and  about  forty-three 
psr  cent  on  the  valncs  of  those  paying  dnty. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  nnnnai  imports 
and  exports,  and  duties  of  the  United  States 
from  1^9  to  1866  inclusive ; 


Pbcu  Tia£. 

Valne  of  Ira- 

Value  of  Ex- 
ports. 

Pntics  re- 
ceived. 

1S59 

8350,789,4»>2 

^49,r>W,824 

86^.100,941! 

400,122,290 

03,187.012 

1861 

8s*W,770,8S5 

dlO.HTse.BlS 

89.3^2.124 

186* 

SO.'i.Hiy.jc’O’ 

229,790,2-^0 

49,058,396 

IMS 

232.187, .W. 

331,c09,459 

'J:>,059,d42 

1364........ 

82S,614,6.*>9 

3-W, 660.0^ 

102,816,153 

234.4M,IC7‘ 

33''.,  097, 123 

84,928,200 

:«8 

437,638,900' 

i7;>,e4‘i,i!S0 

So  far  its  relates  to  the  amonnt  of  revenue 
cellerted,  no  satisfactory  reasons  could  ho 
brought  forward  in  support  of  a demand  for 
an  extensive  change  in  the  existing  rates  of 
duty.  Since  the  revision  made  in  1864,  the  rev- 
enne  bos  reached  a point  mneh  iar^r  than 
was  ever  anticipated,  and  beyond  which  no  ma- 
terial increase  can  probably  bo  obtained  except 
by  a large  increase  of  importationa  Beasous 
for  a change  of  Uie  existing  rates  were,  how- 
ever, urged  from  the  condition  and  necossitiea 
of  various  industrial  interests  of  the  country, 
especially  those  hronght  into  competition  with 
similar  producing  interests  of  other  countries. 
We  condition  and  neoessilies  of  those  indnstrial 
interests  demanding  a change  in  the  rates  of 
dnty  on  imports,  were  not  the  resnlts  of  the 
previons  dntiea  imposeil,  hat  the  consequences 
of  abnormal  and  unnsn^  occnrrcnceo  existing 
in  other  departments  of  social  affairs,  and  opera- 
ting upon  those  branciies  of  industry  aflected  by 


duties  on  imports.  The  basis  of  nil  valncs  was 
a paper  currency,  the  influence  of  which  was 
felt  immediately  by  those  manufacturers  that 
came  into  competition  with  the,  productions  of 
otlier  countries,  whose  basis  of  all  values  was 
gold  and  silver.  The  condition  into  which  these 
indnstrial  interesta  bad  been  hronght  is  chiefly 
shown  by  the  advance  in  prices.  The  advance 
in  the  prices  of  the  leading  articles  of  oon- 
smuption  and  in  rents  indicates  an  increase  of 
nearly  ninety  per  cent,  in  1806,  as  compared 
with  the  moan  prices  daring  the  four  years  from 
1869  to  1862.  The  advance  in  breadatnffs  ia 
estimated  at  about  70  per  cent. ; coal  (anthra- 
cite), 60  to  70  per  cent. ; salt  flialt,  from  60  to 
76;  pork  and  beef,  from  110  to  120;  butter, 
over  100  per  cent ; rice,  100 ; salt,  from  110  to 
120;  soap,  from  80  to  90;  brown  sugars,  from 
70  to  80 ; coffee,  from  80  to  40 ; and  teas,  140 
to  160  per  cent  The  currency  prices  of  textile 
cottons  in  October,  1866,  show  a nominal  ad- 
vance over  the  gold  prices  of  snch  fabrics  in 
July,  1860,  of  172  per  cent. ; the  advance  in  the 
gold  prices  in  the  same  period  having  been  81 
per  cent,  assatning  the  premium  on  gold  in 
October  to  have  been  60  per  cent.  A portion 
of  this  advance  in  these  textiles  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  advance  iu  raw  cotton,  which  varied 
from  800  to  600  per  cent  above  the  price  in 
1860.  The  advance  in  the  cost  of  mannfactnring 
good-s  in  one  of  the  Ea.stcrn  mills  in  1866  over 
the  average  from  the  years  1857  to  1861, 
was  133^  per  cent  On  the  mannfaoture  of 
woollens  suitable  for  ordinary  domestic  use,  the 
advance  was  estimated  at  63  per  cent  On  silk 
goods  in  general,  the  advance  wa.s  estimated  at 
an  average  a little  over  100  per  cent,  the  lower 
grades  iiaving  advanced  at  a still  higher  ratio. 
The  average  increase  in  the  price  of  labor  aince 
1860  has  been  estimated  at  60  per  cent,  al- 
though no  very  exact  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment can  readily  be  made,  owing  to  the  varying 
nature  of  the  conditions  which  affect  the  esti- 
mate. The  following  data  in  branches  of  man- 
ufacture show  the  advance  from  1860  to  1806 : 


BBASCU  or  MlSlTACTUItn 


Adnmr*  In  win*  from 


Af^cnlturat  implements 

AgricuUursi  Inbbren  in  the  Korthem,  Middle,  &nd 
■Western  Sutea,  averngc 

Book-blndlDK 

Boots  and  shoes— Men*a 

Women's  and  ehlldren'a. 

Flrat'Class  custom  work-.nearijr 
Carbnildlns>-SkilIodmc«baQies,60t4>T5pcret  \ 
Laborers,  and  onskiiled,  OO  per  V 

cent ) 

China  decoratlo);. 

Clothlng—Keady  xn^e 

Custom  work 

Copper  minloir. 

Cotton  manocicturea— general  arerage  of  Ml 

branches  

Fumlturo-^Cabinet 

Hardware— Files. 

Locks 

8awa  

Hats,  wool  and  ftir. 

Indla-mbber  mnnufiKtnrca 

Ink,  printing 

Iron— Founding 

Bj'Utag 

Wire 


Pa-  «ait. 

b5  to  GO 
CO 

mtoco 

M 

23  toS8 
100 


50 

03 

100 

60}  to  90 
80 
m 
60| 
70 


75 

50  tofiO 
75  to  SO 

TO 
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Jt]t«  nanolifurtiirei 

LocomotiTcs  aud  moehUiarjr  lo  Pat«r»oo,  N.  J., 

ATcnire 

Macblovr^,  oottun  and  voalleD,  avenge 

Macbloery,  gi-n<Tal  average 

MaebiniatV  tooU. 

Paper  bangiogfr>-Mae))lDe  tendera  and  block  cat- 

t«ra 

Hand  printers 

I.Aborera. 

PrlotiDg-^Conipasition. 

8ad<IIcr y and  bomeM 

:%h1p*balldina. 

Silk  trtmminga,  etc nearly 

SterectvpLng 

rmbrellaa  and  paraeols 

Woollen  goods^Mlseellaneoiia. 

Carpetings 


89 

9S 

60 

60 

es 

M 

IS 

68 

45  to50 


?r* 

lOO 

fiO 

4T|  to  50 
6T 
S5 


Tbo  following  estimates  of  the  increased  ad* 
vance  in  wages  (1861-’66),  in  the  cities  and 
States  below  named,  were  carefully  mado  at 
the  instance  of  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue, 
by  intelligent  and  reliable  gentlemen : 


AdraBM  la  wan  fraa 

8RANC1{£8  OF  MAXUFACTCR2.  IMOto  IMl 


In  all  tbc  manafacturieg  eatabll^hmenta  In  tba 
town  or  Cheater,  I’eon^  the  eatizoato  average  In- 

creaac  la. 

In  Canton,  Stark  Ca,  Ohio 

In  the  city  of  Worceator,  Maaa.. 

In  tbo  city  of  Baltimore,  Md,  corpCDtcrs 

Plumbvra  and  tlnnora 

Wbllo  In  all  brandic-s  of  indoatry.  Including 
laborcra  aa  well  os  mocbanlca,  the  genera 

avemre  incrcoac  la 

In  tbc  State  of  Ohio,  whore  the  large  nigjortty  coo* 

aista  of  farm  laborera,  the  average  la. 

In  Maasacboaetta  the  increaae  In  mocbanlca*  wa> 

gea  la 

While  that  of  all  employf^  In  tbia  State,  male 
and  female,  and  Including  farm  laboreia,  ia.. 
In  Western  Now  Turk,  the  increaae  of  wagea  of 
akllled  &rm  laborers  baa  been  acvcnty-alz  per 
cent.  \ for  month  and  day  laborera,  from  flRy  to 
sixty  per  cent. ; for  meenanica*  labor,  from  fifty 
to  one  bnodrvd  per  cent. 


Pm-  c«bl 


57» 

wl 

100 

75 


50 

50 


50 


By  the  census  of  1860,  tho  average  monthly 
wages  of  those  employed  in  all  branches  of 
manafactnros,  was,  of  males,  $27.10,  and  of  fe 
males  $12.50;  wliile  by  the  census  of  Xev 
York  in  1865,  the  average  monthly  wages  in 
tho  whole  State  was,  for  males,  $44,  and  for 
females,  $20 ; being  an  increase  of  sixty*two 
per  cent,  for  males,  and  sixty  per  cent  for  fe- 
males. Tlie  average  advance  in  the  rents  of 
bouses  occupied  by  mechanics  and  laborers  ia 
the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  the  country 
is  estimated  to  have  been  about  90  per  cent 
The  effect  of  this  great  increase  of  prices  has 
been  a decrease  of  production  and  consucoptkA, 
and  a partial  suspension  of  the  dcvclopmeot  of 
the  country.  Thus  a comparison  of  the  industry 
of  Massachusetts  at  the  two  periods  of  1855 
and  1865,  iu  the  articles  of  cotton  goods,  calico, 
woollens,  paper,  rolled  and  slit  iron  and  nails, 
clothing,  leather,  boots  and  sboesi,  mackerel  and 
cod  dsheries,  it  appears  that  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  bands  employed  at  the  latter  period 
is  about  11  per  cent.  Some  of  tliis  decrease 
may  have  arisen  from  labor-saving  msebinerr. 
But  tbc  gold  value  of  the  iudustrial  products 
above  specified,  at  the  latter  period  as  com- 
pared with  the  former,  showed  a decline  of 
nearly  8^  per  cent  The  cotton  mannfactnres 
of  tho  two  periods,  other  than  calico,  show  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  bands  employed  of  SI 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton 
used  56  per  cent.,  while  the  dimiunUon  of  pro- 
duct was  47  per  cent,  and  the  average  value  of 
the  cotton  gi^s  per  yard,  showed  an  increase 
in  gold  in  1865  over  1855  of  75  per  cent.  Tbe 
following  table  presents  farther  details: 


rBODCCTS. 

m 

isa 

Sis. 

Value  of  prodnete  In  1864-'5, 
(0  liou  in  lB54-'5. 

Amonnt  of  capital  tnvestedh 
1S64-'S,  to  $100  tn 

In  corrcncy. 

In  sold  at 
$^07. 

lacorren^. 

lairoldiMUS* 
c4  St  tl15  at 
dates  at  Is* 
Tutneat 

Cotton  goods  (cxcIusiTO  of  calico) 

69 

$20S 

$1004 

$104 

68 

67 

865 

128 

Woollens 

18S 

400 

198 

809 

169 

Paper  

185 

818 

105 

148 

118 

Rolled  and  slit  iron  and  nails 

105 

146 

n 

121 

97 

Clothing 

108 

196 

95 

167 

184 

l/calhcr 

198 

145 

to 

120 

96 

74 

141 

68 

Fisheries  (mackerel  and  cod) 

109 

846 

146 

1004 

80 

Total  products  spoci6ed 

89 

2004 

961 

134 

994 

Corresponding  illustrations  arc  ftimished  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Thus  at  Pittsborg, 
Pa.,  the  value  of  the  manufacturing  products  of 
the  city  in  1859-60  were  $42,805,500  in  gold, 
and  in  1865-66,  $64,280,069  in  currency,  which 
at  an  average  gold  preminm  of  fifty  per  cent 
shows  nearly  similar  results. 

In  consequence  of  tho  great  advance  of  the 
prices  of  all  labor  and  materials,  the  products 
of  American  industry  were  exposed  to  a most 
unfair  competition,  both  in  the  home  and  foreign 


markets,  with  tho  products  of  other  coaotrics 
made  from  imtaxed  raw  materials,  bariag  the 
advantage  of  cheaper  capital  and  lower  wages  of 
labor.  In  nearly  every  department  of  indo^ry 
the  possession  of  tho  home  market  has  I>ecomd 
seriously  interfered  with,  while  the  ability  to 
compete  with  foreign  nations  in  foreign  markets 
is  restricted  to  tho  sale  of  a few  srtkJes  in 
which  the  American  producer  is  largely  fa- 
vored by  natural  or  accidental  advantage  ss 
in  tho  case  of  cotton,  petroleum,  etc.  The  fob 
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lowinff  table  prepared  at  tbo  Bureau  of  Statis-  various  articles  duriug  the  fiscal  year  1860,  as 
tics  shows  tbo  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  compared  with  each  of  the  previous  five  years. 


ABTICLXS. 

Tear  1860. 

Yen  1S»I. 

Tear  1868. 

VtllM. 

$2«>6,055 
822,820  1 

VklM. 

$269,863 

661,547 

VtiM. 

$864,638 

518,704 

101,507 

27,669 

1,829,009 

6,78.8,748 

409,030 

Beer,  tie,  porter,  and  cider,  in  bot> 

22,202 

13,604 

1,144, .321 
246,672 

2,8.'55,985 
255,274  1 

Ctodlee,  other  than  sperm,  paraffine, 

Copper  and  brass,  manufactnres  of, 

1,664,123 

8,856,449 

6,792,752 

118,770 

92,882 

2,875,029 

2,215,032 

4,864,379 

106,618 

50,444 

1,026,083 

630,658 

1,951,576 

51,840 

207,848 

70,848 

1,783,265 

22.684 

684,574 

Cotton  manuCact  arcs,  printed  and 

Cotton  manufactures,  miscellaneons. 

2,006,0.’>3 

6,341 

655,202 

1 60,446 

1 674,809 

Cotl 

736,524 
8,884, .'>44 
28,866,069 
' 2,549,056 

1 8,372,074 

2,742,828 

24,645,849 

2,344,079 

Wood  manafacturcs,  not  specified. . . 

2.703,095 

Tear  1B64. 


VklM. 

46:^,626 

101,244 


25,078 

1,415,775 

6,140,081 

558,407 

1,027,981 

476,717 

48,229 

208,043 


945,664 

91,619 

96,891 

246,257 

1,217,076 

18,718 

290,667 

676,444 

790,872 

8,608,756 

25,588,249 

638,485 


T«ir  1665. 


VftlM 

$578,807 
727  229 
14l's45 

21,806 

2,028,210 

7,284,178 

972,848 

1,261,128 

905,541 

699,647 


2S0,9S8 


2,558,876 

190,198 

258,025 

259,898 

1,848,268 

129,201 

617,717 

821,088 

988,477 

8,489.979 

27,222,031 

868,286 


Tear  1S6& 


T«l»e. 

$197,19$ 

298,139 

61,20C> 


4,245 

690,882 

1,267,861 

178,862 


614,842 

844,168 

83,558 

110,208 


88,742 

978,427 

74,780 

42,741 

27,101 

108,762 

2,828 

129,700 

450,955 

662,291 

1,794,689 

18,866,686 

720,625 


Bat  the  decline  of  the  various  branches  of 
industry  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  shipping  in- 
terest. The  nmonnt  of  American  registere<l 
tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  trade  in  1865-’60 
was  1,492,924  tons,  while  in  1859-^CO  the 
amount  of  this  tonnage  was  2,546,237  tons; 
which,  allowing  for  the  difference  between  the 
rid  and  new  measurement,  indicates  a decrease 
in  five  years  of  over  fiftv  percent.  In  1833 
the  tonnage  of  tho  United  States  was  about  15 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  of  Great  Britain, 
whereas  at  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  at 
33  per  cent.  less.  The  coastwise  and  inland 
commerce,  by  tho  official  returns,  after  making 
allowance  for  the  difference  of  raeasureraent, 
shows  a decrease  of  abont  12  per  cent  In  tho 
Brazilian,  or  South  American  trade,  in  1801-’C2, 
one  hundred  and  ninety  vessels  were  engaged, 
of  which  at  present  only  thirty  are  reported  as 
remaining,  while  tho  number  of  foreign  vessels 
engaged  in  the  same  trade,  has,  during  tbo  same 
time,  increased  nearly  threefold.  One  cause  of 
this  change  was  undoubtedly  tho  frequent  pres- 
ence upon  this  part  of  the  ocean  of  tho  Alabama 
and  other  privateers.  The  number  of  vessels  of 
all  classes  engaged  in  tho  foreign  trade  which  ar- 
rived at  the  port  of  New  York  during  1806  was 
4,892,  of  which  1,658  were  American  bottoms, 
and  2,410  British  bottoms.  Tho  building  of  ships 
lias  to  a great  extent  been  transferred  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  to  tho  Brit- 
ish Provinces,  where  the  tonnage,  especially  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  during  the 
five  years  ending  June  30, 1865,  has  increased 


respectively  69  and  71  per  cent,  Tho  decline 
of  the  foreign  tonnage  of  tho  country  has  been 
commonly  referred  to  tho  war;  bnt  since  this 
cause  ceased  to  operate,  tbo  declining  move- 
ment has  continued  to  prevail.  Tbo  ship- 
building of  tho  country  had  almost  entirely 
ceased  during  tho  latter  part  of  tho  year.  Pre- 
vious to  1860  about  one-half  of  the  product  of 
the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior  was  exported 
to  France  and  Germany ; now  tho  proprietors 
of  theso  mines  represent  that  their  whole  in- 
vestments are  threatened  with  ruia  through 
failure  to  secure  even  the  home  market. 
During  tho  yew,  flour  from  Franco  and  starch 
from  Great  Britain  were  imported  into  Now 
York  and  Boston  to  be  sold  at  a profit.  The 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
for  refining  sngw,  is  now  in  a very  large  pro- 
portion made  abroad,  as  the  price  is  about  one- 
third  loss  than  that  for  wliich  tho  same  can  be 
constmeted  in  the  United  States.  The  value 
of  that  in  tho  course  of  construction  in  Eu- 
rope at  this  time  is  estimated  at  three  millions 
of  dollars.  Notwithstanding  the  embarrass- 
ments to  some  manufacturing  establishments, 
they  were  kej)t  in  operation  at  the  merest  ap- 
preciable profit,  and  every  expedient  for  econ- 
omiring  labor  and  perfecting  profit  was  resorted 
to.  Other  establishments  continued  to  divide 
large  profits  among  their  stockholders,  although 
their  exhibits  were  generally  less  favorable  than 
for  tho  preceding  year.  The  following  were  tho 
dividends  of  some  manufacturing  companies  of 
Massachusetts; 
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STOCKS. 

Gtpltal. 

Joljr. 

1S65. 

Dina 

Jaanarj. 

IMA 

Jalj. 

1664. 

Jaamarj. 

IMI. 

Amonat  Jaa- 
aary,  11:61, 

AndroscogiriD 

$1,000,000 

15 

25 

20 

20 

|2On^0nrt 

Appleton 

6fN>,000 

5 

20 

10 

10 

60,00-j 

1,500,000 

0 

10 

4 

0 

Bates 

1,000^000 

10 

25 

10 

5 

50,000 

Chicopee 

420,000 

20 

80 

16 

20 

Cocheco  

2,000  sU. 

t-JO 

$40 

$;o 

$50 

100,000 

CoQtoocook 

140,000 

4 

4 

6 

7,000 

Douglas  Axe 

400,000 

5 

6 

10 

6 

24,000 

1,700.000 

0 

8 

8 

0 

Franklin 

6<Ki,000 

6 

10 

10 

10 

60,000 

Great  Falls 

1,500,000 

0 

6 

8 

8 

45,i>» 

1,20«),000 

0 

.5 

0 

5 

60,000 

Hill  Mill 

700,000 

5 

10 

20 

20 

140;000 

Jackson  Company 

600,000 

6 

IS 

6 

5 

80,0M 

Lancaster  Mills  (par  400) 

800,000 

c* 

20 

25 

10 

60,000 

Langdon  Mills. 

225,CMJ0 

6 

25 

25 

25 

66,250 

liOircll  Blcacherr 

800,000 

6 

5 

6 

5 

15,000 

Manchester  P.  W 

1,800,000 

4 

12 

6 

6 

10H,000 

Massachusetts  Mills 

1,800,000 

8 

7 

0 

6 

108,000 

Merrimack 

2,5(X»,000 

7» 

15 

875.0(0 

Middlesex  Mills 

760,Ck)0 

T» 

io 

5 

5 

87,500 

Nashua 

1,000,000 

10 

25 

10 

10 

100,000 

Naumkeafc 

1,200,000 

4 

10 

10 

12 

Newmarket  (par  70<)) 

OOO  sb. 

$21 

$100 

»r.o 

$70 

42,(00 

Pacific 

2,600,000 

10 

14 

12 

12 

800,(00 

Salisbury 

1,000,000 

71 

15 

10 

7t 

TS,©-?© 

600,000 

8 

7 

3 

0 

Stark  Mills 

1, 250^000 

8 

13 

6 

10 

125,000 

Washington  Mills 

1,650,000 

8 

10 

10 

10 

165,000 

Total.,.., 

$2.6W,7S0 

Tho  Special  Commissioner  of  Rcvcnac  (l£r. 
Wells)  sajs:  “Although  it  is  an  interesting 
fact,  that  investigation  under  such  circum< 
stances  should  reveal  anjr  degree  of  national 
progress,  at  the  some  time  tho  demand  for 
relief  from  the  producing  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, both  manufacturing  and  agricultnral,  U 
most  urgent  and  genertU ; and  however  it  may 
Iiave  been  heretofore,  it  is  certain  that  at  pres- 
ent, in  many  descriptions  of  manufacture,  tlm 
internal  rates  of  taxation,  superadded  to  the 
high  prices  paid  for  raw  materials  and  fur 
labor,  sweep  nearly  all  tho  profits  into  tho  cof- 
fers of  the  Government,  and  in  many  instances 
aotually  offer  a bounty  to  tlio  foreign  com- 
petitor.” 

Those  who  find  their  industrial  pursuits  thus 
injured,  or  in  danger  of  destruction  by  a for- 
eign competitor,  were  urgent  tliat  Congress 
should  advance  tho  rates  of  duty  upon  their 
manufactures.  Such  a measure  might  afford 
them  8 temporary  relief  without  exerting  any 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  great  problem  be- 
fore the  country,  Xo  such  advance  of  duties 
was  rcquirtMl  for  the  necessary  increase  of  the 
revenue,  as  has  already  been  stated.  Such  legis- 
lation, therefore,  could  be  sustained  only  upon 
Uio  still  disputenl  principle  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  tho  Government,  in  oil  cases,  to  protect  man- 
ufactures. 

Tho  special  facts  thus  far  stated  relative  to 
the  operation  of  the  currency,  tho  internal 
revenue  and  tariff  laws,  present  a very  imperfect 
view  of  tho  condition  of  tho  great  industrious 


mass  of  tlie  commnnity.  Before  the  war  ibc 
revenue  of  the  Federal  Government  was  abooi 
$00,000,000  annually,  chiefly  derived  from  cus- 
toms and  laud  sales.  No  direct  tax  was  levied 
upon  the  people,  except  for  Slate  and  local 
expenditure*,  and  these  were  moderate  m 
amount.  But  during  the  last  year  the  Gov- 
ernment took  from  enstoms  and  internal  rev- 
enue alone  nearly  $500,000,000  from  the  peo- 
ple, while  the  State,  county,  township,  and 
city  taxes  have  also  vastly  increased.  The 
prices  of  all  articles  of  prime  necessity  have 
also  greatly  increased,  while  agricultural  prod- 
ucts generally  have  advanced  little  more  than 
the  appreciation  of  gold.  Wages  are  higher, 
but  tho  advance  is  not  proportioned  to  the  rise 
in  rent,  fuel,  and  houselmld  necessaries.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Congress  says : “ A printer  in 
Washington  now  gets  $24  per  week,  and  works 
but  eight  hours  per  day,  where  he  formerly  re- 
ceived $14  per  week,  and  worked  ten  hours 
per  day,  and  yet  be  will  tell  you  that  his  con- 
dition and  means  to  support  a family  have  not 
been  bettered.”  The  industrial  classes  liave 
been  growing  worse  off,  able  to  purchase  loss, 
and  to  save  less ; this  poverty  reacts  on  both 
traders  and  manufacturers, 

Tho  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenoe  thinks 
there  have  been  three  causes  for  the  abnormal 
condition  of  tho  country,  and  suggests  three 
corresponding  remedies.  Tlio  first  cause  has 
been  a scarcity  of  skilled  labor,  which  no  legis- 
lation can  remedy,  except  by  creating  enconr- 
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agemeot  to  imniigratlon ; the  second  cause  has 
as  be  gaggests,  the  adoption  on  the  part 
of  the  GoTemmenty  as  a measure  of  Talue^  os  a 
medium  of  exchange,  and  as  a legal  tender,  of 
aa  irredeemable  paper  currency,  the  remedy 
for  which  is  a return  to  specie  payment  through 
the  agency  of  contraction  appli^  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent,  and  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  compatible  with  the  condition  of  the 
inda-itri^  interests  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
public  obligations ; the  third  cause,  and  per- 
haps the  most  induential,  has  been  the  extent 
of  the  burden  of  nation^  taxation,  which  is 
thus  Ulnstrated : 


Taxation  p«r 
capita. 

Katlonal  Debt 
por  capita. 

Cshtfi  States. 

$11.46  gold 
10.92  “ 

$74.28 

125.00 

Praaee 

7.97  “ 

58.00 

5.59  ** 

26.00 

5.43  “ 

12.00 

Avtite 

6.27 

45.(*0 

The  remedy  suggested  by  the  Commissioner 
is  such  a reduction  of  tlie  existing  taxes  as  can 
now  be  made  compatible  with  the  demands  of 
the  treasury  for  expenditures,  interest,  and  a 
oerbun  redaction  of  the  national  debt. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  embracing 
in  hU  yiew  the  currency,  as  well  aa  the  systems 
of  taxation,  sn^^sts  fire  measnres  as  remedies 
for  the  present  condition  of  the  country.  In 
the  first  placo  he  would  compel  the  national 
banks  to  redeem  their  notes  as  well  at  the  com- 
mercial ceutros  as  at  their  own  counters.  "With- 
out such  redemption  there  would  be  practically 
none  at  all  until  specie  payments  ore  resumed, 
jind  where  there  are  no  redemptions  there  is  al- 
ways a constant  tendency  to  indation  and  ille- 
zitimate  banking.  The  iVeqnent  return  of  their 
notes  is  needea  to  keep  the  business  of  the 
banks  in  a healthy  condition.  The  second 
remedy  suggested  by  the  secretary  is  a curtail- 
ment of  the  currency  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  notes.  The  present  banks  hav- 
taken  the  placo  of  the  State  banks,  and 
famished  a circulation  as  free  from  objection 
as  any  that  is  likely  to  be  provided,  they  slionld 
be  sustained,  and  not  compelled  to  retire 
their  notes.  How  rapidly  the  Federal  notes 
may  be  retirc<l  roost  depend  upon  the  edTcct 
which  contraction  may  nave  on  the  business 
and  industry  of  the  country,  and  can  be  better 
determined  as  the  work  progresses.  It  could 
probably  be  increased  to  six  millions  per  month 
for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  July  30,  1867,  and  to 
ten  millions  per  mouth  therwifter.  The  policy 
of  contraction  should  bo  definitely  and  un- 
changeably established,  and  the  process  should 
go  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  without  proilucing 
a financial  crisis,  or  serioosly  embarrassing 
those  branches  of  industry  and  trade  upon 
which  the  revenues  are  dependent.  The  third 
remedy  sug^sted  was  a revision  of  the  tariff 
for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  it  with  the  in- 
ternal taxes,  etc.  The  question  now  before  the 


country  he  regards  as  one  of  adaptation  rather 
than  principle.  How  shall  the  necessary  rev- 
enue bo  raised  under  a system  of  internal  and 
external  taxes  without  sustaining  monopolies, 
without  repressing  industry,  without  discour- 
aging enterprise,  without  oppressing  labor?  In 
other  words,  how  shall  the  revenue  be  raised 
in  a moDoor  the  least  oppressive  to  the  people  . 
without  checking  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  country?  To  the  legislation  now  re- 
quired, tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recom- 
mended as  a guide  the  following  general  prin- 
ciples: First,  that  the  fewest  number  of 
articles  now  required,  consistent  with  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  to  bo  raised,  should  be 
subjected  to  internal  taxes,  in  order  that  tbe 
system  may  bo  simple  in  its  elocution,  and  os 
little  offensive  and  annoying  ns  possible  to  the 
tax-payers.  Second,  that  the  duties  upon  im- 
ported commodities  should  correspond  and 
harmonize  with  the  taxes  on  home  productions, 
and  that  these  duties  should  not  be  so  high  os 
to  be  prohibitory,  nor  to  build  up  homo  monop- 
olies, nor  to  prevent  that  free  exchange  of  com- 
modities Vr'hich  is  the  life  of  commerce.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  they  be  so  low 
as  to  seriously  impair  the  revenues,  nor  sub- 
ject the  home  manufacturers,  burdened  with 
heavy  internal  taxes,  to  a competition  with 
cheaper  labor  and  larger  capital,  which  they 
may  bo  unable  to  sustmn.  Third,  that  the  raw 
materials  used  in  building  and  manufacturing, 
and  which  are  to  be  largely  enhanced  in  value 
by  the  labor  to  l>e  expended  upon  them,  should 
bo  exempted  from  taxation,  or  that  the  taxes 
upon  them  sboald  be  low  in  comparison  with 
the  taxes  upon  other  articles.  Fourth,  that  the 
burdens  of  taxes  ebonld  fall  cbiefiy  upon  those 
whose  interests  are  protected  by  taxation,  and 
upon  those  to  w hom  the  public  debt  is  a source 
of  wealth  and  profit,  and  lightly  upon  the 
laboring  classes,  to  whom  taxation  and  debt 
are  without  so  many  compensatory  advantages. 
With  these  views  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  tariff  and  internal  revenue  laws  should  be 
modified,  the  Secretary  still  further  proposed, 
as  a fourth  remedy  for  the  condition  of  the 
country,  an  issue  of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  five  per  cent,,  and  payable 
in  Europe,  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
six  per  cent  bonds  in  foreign  hands,  and  .supply 
the  European  demand  for  United  States  securi- 
ties for  permanent  inveetinent  The  opinion 
that  the  country  has  been  benefited  by  the 
exportation  of  its  seenrities,  which  is  founded 
upon  tlio  supposition  that  real  capital  has  been 
received  in  exchange,  is  to  a great  extent  un- 
founded. The  importation  of  goods  has  been 
increased  by  nearly  the  amount  of  the  bonds 
which  have  boon  exported.  Not  ono  dollar  in 
five  of  the  amount  of  the  five-twenties  now 
held  in  England  and  npon  the  Continent  has 
been  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  form 
of  real  capital.  Some  three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  government  bonds,  not  to  mention 
State  and  railroad  bonds  and  other  sccoritiesi 
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are  in  the  hands  of  citizens  of  other  countries, 
and  maj  be  retnme<l  at  any  time  for  sale  in 
the  United  States,  and  thns  seriously  embarrass 
the  efforts  to  return  to  specie  payments.  To 
aroid  this  embarrassment  is  the  point  to  bo 
considered.  The  last  general  remedy  proposed 
by  the  Secretary  is  to  restore  to  their  former 
•position  in  the  Union,  the  ten  Southern  States. 

If  these  remedial  measures  should  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  enforced  by  appropri- 
ate legislation,  the  Secretary  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  specie  payments  could  be  resumed 
by  the  time  the  interest-bearing  notes  were 
retired,  which  would  be  less  than  two  years. 
These  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  looked  to 
an  increase  of  labor,  and  consequently  of  pro- 
duction— to  a fulfilment  of  obligations  by  the 
government  and  by  the  banks — to  a reduction 
of  the  public  debt  at  the  same  time  that  taxes 
were  equalized  and  lessened — to  lower  prices, 
and  apparently  harder,  but  really  more  pros- 
perous times,  and  to  a restoration  of  specie 
payments  without  the  financial  troubles  usually 
preceding  a resumption. 

Various  views  were  presented  in  different 
quarters  respecting  the  measures  necessary  for 
tne  future  financial  welfare  of  the  country. 
Some  ui^d  the  extinction  of  the  national 
bonks,  and  the  substitution  in  their  place  of  a 
government  currency.  Others  urged,  with  the 
^cretary,  a contraction  of  the  currency. 
Among  these  was  the  Clminnan  of  “Ways  and 
Means  (Mr.  Morrill),  in  the  lower  house  of 
Congress,  w’ho,  in  the  boginning  of  1867,  thus 
closw  a speech  urging  a resumption  of  specie 
paymeuts: 

From  the  facta  to  which  I liare  alroadj  called  the 
attention  of  the  Ilouse,  it  would  appear  to  be  demon- 
strated that  the  aimultancons  discoTery  of  new  au- 
riferous deposits  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  of 
marveUoas  extent  and  richness,  has  rapidly  and  for- 
ever depressed  the  standard  value  of  gold,  whether  as 
a currency  or  as  a commodity,  throughout  all  civilized 
nations,  and  that  the  United  States  standard  of  the 
precious  metals  used  as  currency  has  been  depre- 
ciated from  time  to  time,  either  by  allpy  or  dimin- 
ished weight,  until  it  compares  unfavorably  with  that 
of  other  nations ; that  while  we  have  already  entirely 
extinguished  or  propose  to  extinguish  the  circulation 
of  State  banks,  wc  have  supplied  its  place  and  much 
more  by  the  erection  of  a family  of  national  banks, 
whose  issues  alone  are  1100,000,000  ^ater  than  the 
circulation  displaced — issues  everywhere  practically 
irredeemable  and  inconvertible,  and  only  claiming 
to  be  convertible  at  some  time  or  other  into 
other  paper  currency  of  still  larger  pro])ortioD8, 
which  government  will  iu  some  way  and  at  some 
time  redeem,  if  it  does  not  choose  instead  to  go 
more  deeply  into  the  monopoly  of  fancy-colored  pa- 
per moncr;  that  deposits,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
checks  of  individuals  really  possess  in  commercial 
transactions  all  the  functions  of  bank-note  currency, 
and  in  modern  times  are  used  at  least  nine  times 
more  extensively,  and  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the 
business  of  the  world,  far  less  money  is  actnally 
required  than  formerly;  that  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation  of  money,  or  whatever  circulates  as 
money,  greatly  magnifies  any  cnrrency  which 
may  be  used  in  the  United  States;  that  the 
immensity  of  our  pi^r-money  circulation  tends  to 
the  spread  of  untbriny  habits,  and  induces  extrava- 
gance on  Uic  part  of  Congress  and  the  executive  de- 


partments as  well  as  the  p^ple;  that  a postpone- 
ment of  the  time  of  resumption  will  find  our  people 
less  prepared — more  deeply  in  debt,  the  banks  wttb 
a heavier  line  of  discount^  and  the  cre^t  aysteiD 
more  expanded  everywhere — than  now,  for  a'wue. 
steady,  and  prudent  adherence  to  the  idea  of  an 
early'  resumption,  and  withont  this  cardinal  idea 
always  in  front,  we  are  in  danger,  in  the  face  of  a 
diminishing  revenue,  of  no  resumption  at  A 
violent  or  abrupt  contraction  of  tlie  present  volame 
of  paper  curreoev  might  not  be  advisable,  and  with 
the  ever-present  interest  of  the  Treasury  urging  tbe 
maintenance  of  an  easy  money-market,  there  ij  do 
danger  of  its  occurrence;  bat  a moderate  and  per- 
sistent contraction  of  the  flood  within  its  old  ein- 
bankment  is  advisable,  in  order  to  restore  health 
and  vigor  to  languishing  industries,  and  in  order  to 
build  up  our  greatness  as  a nation  upon  that  impreg. 
Dsbie  foundation  for  which  tbe  material,  not  more 
precious  than  solid,  has  been  placed  bv  Providence 
within  oar  reach,  and  in  greater  abnndancc  tb&n  b 
to  be  found  in  all  other  conntriea  besides.  We  bare 
Just  emerged  from  a most  expensive  war,  and  ought 
to  exhibit  that  spirit  which  success  justly  inspires, 
grappling  with  the  financial  difficnlties  remainlngu 
part  of  our  inheritance  with  the  courage  that  conquers, 
and  thus  secure  tbe  vital  interests  of  our  own  people 
while  we  challenge  the  respect  of  foreign  nations. 

From  all  tlio  facts  which  have  been  stated, 
comprising,  as  thoydo,  a history  of  the  financial 
coiufiUon  of  the  Government  and  people,  it  will 
bo  seen  that  the  Federal  Government  requires 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  years  immodiaiely 
ensiling ; that  its  systems  of  revenue  being  based 
upon  the  industry  of  the  people,  its  receipts  are 
increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people ; that  at  the  close  of  the 
year  serious  depression  existed  in  many  branches 
of  industry  anu  threatened  to  invade  all  othertv 
and  cause  to  the  Government  a serious  loss  of 
revenue;  that  this  depression  was  partly  a re- 
sult of  the  infiated  paper-currency  of  tlie  coun- 
try ; and  that  the  Government,  under  the  re- 
duced scale  of  business  on  a specie  basis,  could 
not  obtain  tlio  revenue  necessary  to  its  expendi- 
tures. In  other  words,  a contm<*tion  of  the  cur- 
rency would  cramp  and  cripple  the  Government, 
but  bring  healthy  prosperity  to  the  people; 
whereas  an  expansion  of  the  currency  would 
give  the  Government  temporarily  a surplus,  but 
ultimately  depress  the  people.  The  t^retary 
hopes  to  find  a medium  way  between  tiicse  ex- 
tremes ; others  liolicvc  the  immense  richnes?  of 
the  country  will  float  both  Government  and  peo- 
ple into  a sea  of  healtliy  prosperity. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  jmblk 
debt  June  30,  and  October  81, 1866,  exclitive 
of  cash  in  tlie  Treasury : 


DCfOMIWATIOXS. 
BoDd^  lO-iO't,  5 p«r  oodL, 

dnp  In  1904 

Bonds,  PsciRo  H.  R..  6 pfr 
rU,  dan  In  1S05  and  l^OS, 
Bonds.  5-20*s.  6 |x*r  ct.  duo 
in  im,  l<is|,snd  lsS5.. 
Bod<1s,  6 IK.T  cent,  duo  In 



Bonds,  6 per  cent,  duo  La 

1S«7 

Compound-interest  notes, 
duo  to  IsCTand  ISO).... 
7.80  Treasury  notes,  due  la 
1807  and  1S68 


Jan*  an,  IMS.  OrtSt,U*i 
$171,219,100  00  |171,0«A»  W 
6,042,000  00  9,SSt«9  00 

722,205,500  OO  823,944.000  » 
8,908.841  80  ^90.941  80 

9,415,250  00  r.re,»o  oe 

1«, 012,140  00  145,512,140  00 

S0$261,650  00  T24.014.IM  09 


Total $988, $87,281  80  $8SomiSl  80 
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BoQfU.  T«xm  lodei^nltTf 
p«rt  duf.  Dot  i4^M>Qte(L. 
fioiKi*,  Trca»ur7  Dotoa, 
etc,  Mtt  doe,  not  pre> 

•mM  

B<nd«,  Treasury  nott«» 
tcfoponry  lonn,  ctrtIB- 
cstes  of  IndebtedavM, 
ete^  past  doe,  not  pre> 
•retcu 

Total 

Traponry  loon,  tea  days* 

Dotk*. 

Certideates  of  {odobted* 
Deaa,  past  due,  not  pro* 
MStiA 


JumIO^IMC.  Oct.St,l8«C 

|»9,000  00  1^000  00 

a,61B,«70  80  

8fi,«W,009  SI 

f<3Ti«T0  60  $8<108%009  SI 

$19Q,t70,lM  «5  

S«^1,000  00  


Total. 


|14<l&d7.1M  05 


Bosda,  4 per  coat,  due  In 

ISoI $38^817,700  00 

Boads.6  per  cent,  doe  in 

1«0  18,415.000  00 

BoodSs  5 per  cent,  dnc  in 

1«4 80,000,000  00 

Bonds,  5 per  cent,  doe  In 

UTI 7,082,000  00 

Ksry  pcnsioQ  ftin<l  8 pr  ct  


$805,884,750  00 

18,41^000  00 

80,000,000  00 

7,088,000  00 
11,750,000  00 


Total $1,810,981,800  00  $1387,407.100  00 

rafted  Biates  notes $400.891, 8fi>)  00  $300,105,785  00 

FmrIoosI  cmrcDcy 87.07».''78  06  87,5^010  83 

Gold  certiflcatea  of  deposit  10,713,180  00  10,»06,0»0  00 


T«>taL $4£a.67^484  96  $42S.6^J75  88 


Total  debt $2,788,435,879  21  |2,0sl,f»«,0<>6  84 

CMh  Id  Trcasory. 182,^ST,549  11  1803^6,960  68 


Tbo  Secretary  estimates  that  tho  receipts  and 
expenditure^  for  tho  tliree  quarters  ending  June 
80, 1867,  will  be  as  follows : 


Rbciipts. 

Bscrlpts  from  customs $110,000,000  00 

Bcoripta  from  lands .500,000  00 

Keedpts  from  Internal  rerenoe 186,000.000  00 

Bceclpu  from  inisooilaneoas  Morocs 8U,iXiO,000  00 


$816,500,000  00 


The  expenditures,  according  to  his  estimates, 
will  bo— 


Por  the  cirll  scrrlce......... $87,405,947  89 

Fur  pensions  and  Indians 12,86^817  81 

For  tbv  War  Department,  including  $1S,000,> 

000  for  bounties 58,904,657  05 

For  the  Navy  Department 83.144,810  81 

Fur  ioterast  on  tba  public  debt 105,551,518  00 


$287,169,148  96  • 

Leaving  a surplus  of  estimated  receipts  

overestimated  ezpondlturos uf. $79,880,656  40 


Jane  30,  1808,  arc  estimated  as  fellows ; 

From  customs. $145,000,000  00 

From  iatemal  revenae. S65,<X)0,000  00 

From  lands. 1,000.000  00 

From  miscellaneous  sooroea 85,000,000  Ou 


1486,000,000  00 

The  expenditures  arc  estimated  as  follows : 

For  tbo  dril  service. $50,067,848  Od 

Forpendons  and  Indians 85^868i,4£8  09 

For  the  W'ar  Department,  Including  $64,000,- 

000  for  bounties. 110.861,961  fO 

For  tbo  Navy  Dejiartmeot. HO.851,005  86 

For  interest  on  tbo  public  debt............  188,678348  00 


$859,247,641  88 

Leaving  a surplus  of  estimated  rocelpUover 
estimated  ox|)endltarea  of $85,752,858  68 

In  the  opinion  of  tho  Secretary  specie  pay- 
ments may  and  ought  to  be  resumed  as  early  as 
the  first  day  of  July,  18J8 ; at  the  same  time  be 
expresses  the  hope  it  may  bo  brought  about  at 
an  earlier  day. 

In  tho  following  table  (see  pago  807)  are 
given  tho  daily  prices  of  gold  at  New  York 
during  the  year  18CC: 

The  following  shows  the  range  of  daily  closing 
prices  for  Govenunent  securities,  monthly,  of  the 
year  1866: 


MONTTIS. 


Jmary  ... 
Febmry  .. 

Uuch. 

April 

»*T 

isne 

July 

Aogust  .... 
September 
October... 
5orembcr. 
Dtotaber. 


68'.  1881. 

6'g  t5-20's). 

6's  (10-40’e). 

7-80’g, 

1807. 

Ccrtlfl 

Cates. 

Coup. 

Coup. 

Keg. 

Coup. 

K.-.. 

Highest 

1<M| 

1041 

10.") 

1024 

981 

93* 

994 

984 

Lowest 

1081 

1084 

lOIl 

1014 

0:ft 

08 

O'*! 

»!>* 

Highest 

1044 

104k 

1081 

1084 

044 

014 

904 

o^4 

l/owest 

1051 

1084 

1021 

1024 

1*51 

014 

994 

934 

Uigbost. .... 

1054 

105 

1044 

104 

921 

01 

1014 

994 

Lowest 

1014 

1044 

108 

108 

00 

004 

991 

934 

Highest. .... 

lOsf 

1084 

1064 

1024 

964 

964 

1004 

1014 

Lowest 

1041 

1044 

108 

1004 

014 

Oil 

1004 

994 

Highest. 

1091 

1094 

1084 

loi»4 

964 

»>* 

1024 

1004 

Lowest 

108 

103 

1004 

1014 

944 

Ml 

1014 

1004 

Highest 

1101 

107 

1041 

1034 

074 

064 

1084 

1004 

Lowest 

1094 

1054 

102 

1024 

9CI 

064 

1024 

1004 

Highest 

110 

1091 

1084 

1064 

09 

9^l 

1041 

Lowest 

1064 

1084 

1044 

105 

074 

9SI 

108 

Highest .... 

1184 

112 

1131 

109 

1084 

9^1 

107* 

Lowest 

1091 

loot 

10^4 

1054 

09 

951 

104 

Highest 

112 

113 

1184 

10^l 

094 

99 

1071 

Lowest 

111 

111 

111* 

10s 

974 

994 

1051 

Highest 

1184 

1184 

1124 

1064 

1004 

1004 

107 

Lowest 

1114 

nil 

1114 

105* 

004 

904 

106 

Highest 

1124 

114i 

1104 

103 

loot 

lool 

10«f4 

Lowest 

112 

112 

1071 

lOd 

094 

1004 

1054 

Highest.... 

IIS 

109 

lO'l 

107 

1004 

994 

105* 

Lowest 

110 

1051 

105 

1064 

00 

99 

104 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  range  of  prices  of  some  important  railroad  shares  during 
each  month  of  1866 : 


Vou  Tl.— 20 


D 
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MoirrHs. 

Chicago  and 
Kock  IslAod. 

Erie. 

HndsoD  Elver. 

IlUnoIs  Cea- 
traL 

Mtchi^ran 

Soutbero. 

New  York 
Centra!. 

PUtsboric, 
Fort  Wsja# 
and  Cbtco^ 

January  

961—1091 

80*— 93 

98*— 109* 

115  —131* 

M*— 75* 

90*—  98 

9I*-ltH* 

February  .... 

98  —107 

7«  — «5. 

99  —104* 

112*— 116* 

66*— 71* 

91*—  951 

March.. 

1041—11^1 

74*— ^7 

102*— 109* 

114*— 119* 

69*— 83 

9J>*—  98* 

K6*—  9» 

107  —1231 

714—79* 

1021—11(1* 

114  —124 

90| — 93f 

M.y 

891—  964 

66*— 75 

108  —113* 

115  —122* 

77  —81* 

91*—  9<* 

92*— 10*>* 

June 

91  — 9SI 

67*— 651 

no  —113* 

117  —124 

78*— 80* 

97  — 99* 

95  — IW 

July 

— 9.)4 

62  —77* 

112*— 12<»* 

115*— 123* 

7M— 84* 

9fc*_106* 

95*— 101 

August 

102^— imi 

t?6|— 74* 

ll*'*— 123 

121*— 124* 

83*— 87 

102*— 105* 

102*— 104* 

September  . . . 

108*— 112* 

6>l— 

119  —125 

121  —123* 

82l— i>i?t 

102  —114* 

103  — lOS* 

October 

10,'.*— IIH 

8U— 95 

118  — 12s4 

193i— 129 

87*— 98 

111*— 1211 

106  —111* 

November. . . . 

100  —112* 

70t_fi0l 

118  —126* 

116  —126* 

7s*— 94 

lOii  1—123* 

lOlt— in* 

December .. . . 

102  —105* 

6:.*-74* 

118*— 137 

115*— 120 

79t— KSi 

107  *—114 

104*— 107* 

Tlie  coinage  of  the  United  States  mint  and 
branches  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30, 
186B,  was  as  follows: 


1 

Pieces. 

Valae. 

Gold. 

Double  eagles 

Eagles 

Half  eaffics 

Three  aollare 

Quarter  eagles 

Dollars 

Fine  bars 

' 1,874,745 

87.010 
1 60,140 

, 4,i>30 

1 49,19<) 

7,180 
1 U1 

$27,494,900  00 
376,100  00 
300,750  00 
12,090  00 
122,975  00 
7,130  00 
9,115,435  46 

Total  gold 

Silver. 

Dollars 

Half  dollars. 

Quarter  dollars 

1,682,996 

1 $37,429,430  46 

58,550 
! 1,159,050 

j 38,85«> 

210,6.50 
' 214,6.50 

1 22,650 

' 527 

$58,550  00 
679,525  00 
9,712  50 
21,065  00 
10,782  W 
679  50 
916,882  08 

Half  dimes 

Thrce-cent  pieces .... 
Bam 

Total  silver 

Copper. 

Fire-cent  pieces 

Threc*cont  pieces. . . . 
Two-cent  pieces 

1,704,927 

$1,596,646  5S 

1,824,0*XI 

9.009.000 

6.149.000 
16,70.^,000 

$66,240  00 
270,270  00 
122.980  00 
187,080  00 

Total  copper 

Total  coinl^te. . . 

85,190,000 

$646,570  00 

8H.427.9i1  1 

1 $39,673,647  04 

The  amount  of  silver  of  domestic  pro<luction 
dci>ositod  at  the  United  States  mint  and  branches 
from  January,  1841,  to  June  30,  1866,  has  been 
as  follows : 


Parted  from  gold 

Oregon 

1.5S.0 

97 

51 

63 

Nevada  

8,137,544 

78 

Lake  Superior. 

164,^27 

87 

Idaho 

49 

Georgia 

H3 

California 

9,186 

18 

New  Mexico 

25 

84 

Sonora. 

00 

North  (’arolina 

00 

Colorado 

419 

00 

Bars 

16,278 

22 

Total 

82 

The  gold  and  silver  of  domestic  j)roduction 
deposited  at  the  Unite<l  States  mint  and  branches 


during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1866,  was 
as  fuliowB : 

Gold. 

Arizona $-*V>,430  M 

California.. U,59\19l  « 

Idaho S,8M,&97  4S 

Montana B,.Vtt,074  24 

Colorado........ 1,01h,471  5S 

Oregon ; 914.484  T7 

South  Carolina 84 

Nebraska 8,645  08 

North  Carolina 140,987  58 

Georgria  91,981  59 

NoTada 6,607  M 

New  Mexico 8,155  05 

Alabama 1,185  M 

Virginia 10,897  64 

Kanifias 1,767  00 

Washington 2,233  00 

Refined  gold  or  fine  bars 2,665,083  00 

Mint  bars 125,010  00 

Parted  from  silver 459,614  26 

ToUl  gold .”"#2S,97^7’6r46 

SlLVXB. 

Oregon $1,5$0  51 

Arizona  139  68 

Nevada 540,845  87 

Lake  Superior 22,913  96 

Idaho  49 

Georgia 403  83 

('alifbmia 453  00 

Colorado 419  00 

Parted  fn>m  gold. 271, 51 

Pars ^ 16,276  g 


Total  silver, |i^93,263  03 

Tut.  gold  and  silver  of  domes,  prodt'n.  $20,664,044  48 


The  entire  deposits  of  gold  of  domestic  pro- 
duction at  the  United  States  mint  and  branches 
to  June  30,  1860,  have  heen  as  follows: 

Parted  from  silver $8,214,457  W 

Virginia 1,570,182  83 

North  Carolina, 9,287,627  67 

South  Carolina 1,85S,6'*8  98 

Goorgiiu 6,971.681  W 

Alabama  201,784  83 

Tennessee 81,406  75 

California 664,559,251  23 

Colorado 12,401,374  20 

Utah 7S559  14 

Nebraska 8,645  08 

Montana 7,272.4'>6  01 

Arizona 81,774  36 

New  Mexico 70.103  56 

Oregon 8,1&3.544  36 

Nevada 133,246  95 

Dakota 7.95S  88 

Idaho 10,771,587  » 

Washington 61,260  49 

Vermont 614  00 

Other  sources.. 6,960, 3*J5  ^ 

ToUl $652,1467656  41 
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FINE  ARTS. 


TliO  following  statement  shows  the  amount  and  fdso  the  export  to  foreign  ports,  with  tie 
of  treasure  receive<l  at  New  York  from  Califor-  monthly  excess  of  supply  or  export ; making  the 
nU  and  foreign  ports  for  each  month  of  1860,  excessofexportfortbeyearexcecd $11,000,000. 


1 

MONTHS. 

Nrw  SriTLT. 

Exports  to 
Foreign  [>orts. 

Excess  or 

Callfomt^  1 

Foreign. 

1 

ToUL 

Supply. 

Export. 

January  

FebmaVv  

March 

April 

May 

June 



August 

September 1 

October 

XoTcmbcr 

December 

January  to  December,  l‘^66. 

1 $1,405,814 
1 8,608,000 
8,9ftS,201 
1,589,321 
8,992,14^ 
l,Si2,271 
6,754,669 
4,477,659 
2,881.482 
4,902,207 
1,669,891 
4,323,023 

$72,771 
172,122 
28% ''54 
161.S17 
893,078 
94,549 
845,961 
269,221 
5,193,478 
1,454,158 
802,037 
852,093  ! 

$1,558,087 

8,776,122 

4,244,145 

1,701,188 

4,8jJ5,221 

1,936,820 

7,100,630 

4,7445,860 

8.077,905 

6,886,865 

2,472,828 

4,676,116 

$2,706,836 
1,807,080 
1,«)45,939 
588,875 
28,744.194 
15,890,956 
6,821,459  1 
1,587,651  ! 

884,5.50  : 
1,468,450  ! 
8,766,090 
8,297,270 

t 

1,968,092 

8,199,106 

1,112,263 

1,^8,171 
8,169,029 
1 7,248,855 

! 4,672,915 

$1,148,249 

19,«5%9:8 

18,954,13*: 

1,294,862 

1,877,S« 

$41,411,726 

$9,5T«,029  I 

$5«%999,755 

! $62,553,700  $ 1 $n.56S,M5 

FINE  ARTS,  United  States.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Fine  Arts  in  tbo  United  States 
during  tlie  year  1866  exhibits  a steady  progress 
toward  a higher  standard  of  excellence,  and 
an  activity  in  the  acquisition  of  old  works  and 
the  production  of  new  ones,  which  contrasts 
significantly  with  the  ignorance  and  indifference 
of  former  years.  But  with  no  lack  of  zeal  to 
encourage  native  or  foreign  talent,  American 
collectors  cannot  be  said  as  yet  to  have  shown 
that  degree  of  tasto  or  discrimination  which  is 
needed  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations 
of  a national  school  of  art.  Tlie  private  gal- 
leries of  onr  large  cities  already  contain  numer- 
ous specimens  by  European  or  native  masters 
of  repute,  and  arc  rapidly  increasing  in  nnin- 
bers  and  proportions ; but,  as  is  inevitable  in  a 
country  imperfectly  e<iacate<l  in  art,  the  owners, 
in  adding  to  their  collections,  are  too  often  in- 
fluenced by  fashion,  by  caprice,  or  by  a not 
very  elevated  spirit  of  rivalry,  rather  than  by 
intuitive  jierccption  or  true  knowledge.  So  fur 
was  this  the  rule  during  the  last  two  years, 
tliat  ignorant  persons,  intent  upon  tlio  ac<]ui- 
sition  of  large  collections  of  pictures,  were 
frequently  imposed  upon  by  works  which, 
though  bearing  the  names  of  popular  French, 
German,  or  lk*lgian  arli.sts,  were  evideully 
manufactured  for  a market,  and  w’ould  he  pro- 
nounced forgeries  by  competent  judges.  In 
proportion  a higher  culture  w developed  by 
study,  observation,  or  the  diffusion  of  sound 
canons  of  art,  this  species  of  imposition  will 
prove  less  likely  to  succeed.  Aleanwhilc,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that,  al<mg  with  much 
that  must  be  designated  merely  ns  rubbi.sh, 
there  is  in  llie  country  a sufficient  number  of 
works  of  merit  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a national 
collection,  should  such  a thing  be  attempted. 
And  w'hen  our  art  ctdlectors  begin  to  imitate 
the  liberality  of  those  of  Europe,  and  throw 
open  occasionally  their  galleries  to  public  in- 
spection, each  chief  city  will  probably  be  found 
to  contain  works  adapted  to  the  formation  of  a 
correct  local  taste.  As  regiyds  the  acquisition 


of  modern  European  works  eff  art,  it  is  wortliT 
of  mention  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  con- 
tinental schools  of  ])ainting  seem  to  be  in  most 
esteem,  and  the  productions  of  Briti.sh  artUb 
arc  still  practically  ignored.  The  demand  for 
pictures,  or  oven  for  copies  of  pictures,  by  the 
“ old  masters,”  has  almo.st  cea.sed,  which  of 
self  may  bo  considered  an  indication  of  inems- 
ing  intelligence.  The  collectors  w ho  now  will- 
ingly  pay  large  sums  for  paintings  by  Ross 
Bonheur,  Fri^re,  Meissonicr,  or  Geroine,  are  no 
longer  capable  of  being  deceived  by  the  so- 
called  Correggios,  Titians,  Rubenses,  orMarillos. 
which  once  flooded  tlio  auction  rooms.  Bni 
w’hile  no  little  avidity  is  manifested,  and  con- 
siderable sums  are  paid  for  foreign  pictures,  to 
the  disparagement  in  some  respects  of  native 
painters,  American  sculptors  retain  the  ascend- 
ency early  asserted  by  Greenongh,  Powers,  and 
Crawford,  and  tlto  plastic  art  of  the  old  worid 
is  very  inadequately  represented  in  our  art  col- 
lections or  national  edifices  of  recent  constroc- 
tion. — The  city  of  New  York  has  continued 
during  the  year  to  be  the  chief  emporium  for 
the  disposal  of  w'orks  of  art,  and  between  Jan- 
uary and  May  upward  of  ^00,000  were  real- 
izcnl  from  auction  sales,  chiefly  of  imported  pic- 
tures. This  w as  a considerable  advance  over 
the  sales  of  the  previous  season,  though  some- 
wliat  less  than  those  of  18C3-’6i,  when  several 
una.snally  valuable  collections  were  put  upc® 
the  market,  eliciting  unprecedently  high  pnees 
from  pnrehasers,  Tlio  first  collection  of  im- 
portance offered  for  sale  was  that  of  the  late 
John  Hunter,  comprising  three  hundred  and 
seventy-tlircc  pictures,  oollected  mostlj  between 
1800  and  1835,  and  which  realized  a snui  total 
of  nearly  $30,000,  or  less  than  $80  a pictare. 
This  low  average  was  reached  in  spite  of  an 
array  of  names  upon  the  catolo^e  which,  if 
representing  gennino  works,  should  have  given 
no  slight  stimulus  to  the  bidding.  The  highest 
price  obtained  was  $1,250  for  a picture  by 
Watteau,  entitled  “The  Swing.”  On  March 
8th  and  9th  a consignment  of  two  hundred  and 
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fifty  oU  ftnd  water-color  painting  by  contem- 
porary European  artists,  besides  a few  by 
American  painters,  was  disposed  of  for  about 
$35,000.  The  average  price,  $140,  was  low  in 
comparison  with  sales  of  previous  years,  a 
great  falling  off  being  noticeable  in  tlie  com- 
petition for  works  by  such  popular  artists  as 
FrtJre,  Hrion,  Plassan,  Lambinet,  Verboeek- 
hoven,  Koek-Koek,  Meyer  von  llrcmen,  Bou- 
gnerean.  Fichel,  Merle,  and  Wnppers.  But 
four  pictures  fetched  over  $1,000  each,  in- 
cloding  “Au  Roi,”  by  Willems,  $S.300,  and 
“Twilight  in  the  Wilderness,”  by  F.  E.  Church, 
$4.3W.  A water-color  drawing  by  Dor6,  en- 
titled “ The  Angels  watching  over  Moses,”  and 
which  was  originally  designed  by  him  for  the 
illustrated  edition  of  tlie  Bible,  sold  for  $300. 
This  was  probably  the  first  production  of  this 
now  celebrated  artist  ever  offered  for  sale  in 
the  United  i:>tates.  A large  picture  by  Baron 
Wappers,  ” Italia,”  brought  only  $560,  and 
“ Ifiogencs,”  by  GerOnic,  $590..  The  chief  sale 
of  the  season  occurred  on  March  loth  and  16th, 
when  a collection  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  paintings,  selected  by  Messrs.  Gambart  d: 
Co^  proprietors  of  the  French  gallery  in  Lon- 
don, and  representing  most  of  the  favorite  con- 
temporary European  artists,  was  sold  for  over 
JIOOjOOO.  Among  the  names  on  the  catalogue 
were  those  of  Ary  Scheffer,  Meissonicr,  E, 
FrCre,  G^*r6nie,  and  others,  well  known  to 
American  connoisseurs,  the  genuineness  of 
whose  works  was  amply  vouehetl  for ; and  the 
prices  realized  were  fully  up  to  the  standard  of 
IS64.  The  following  are  the  pictures  wliich 
sold  for  $1,000  and  upward : 


.^nblluntiDg,  by  Schreyer $1,200 

“ Good  Morning/*  by  E.  Frero 1,000 

Sheep,  by  Verboecknoren 1,760 

The  Dist*ff,  by  E.  Frire 1,000 

Looking  aftor  Lambs,  by  L’Sehaygenrg 1,2.50 

Amalfi,  by  Herring " 1,170 

Taking  Homo  tbo  Bride,  by  Hodgson. ......  1,100 

Falcon  Hunting,  by  Fromcnlin 1,100 

The  Jetty,  OAtend,  by  A.  Achenbach 8,000 

Netherland  I*rotcbtant  Family,  by  Lies 1,260 

Cardinal’s  Carriage,  by  HeilbutK 1,210 

Landscape,  with  Cuttle,  by  Volta 1,050 

The  Sick  Friend,  by  Fidemond 1,370 

Horses  Drinking,  bv  Schreyer. 1,630 

The  Convalescent,  by  Willems 8,000 

The  Ladr  of  Fashion*  by  Willems 2,675 

Children'*  Tea,  by  Plassan • 1,060 

The  breakfast,  by  E.  Frire 2,9-50 

The  Introduction,  by  Ruiperez 1,95<) 

Youth  and  Innocence,  by  G(*r6me 2,650 


Christand  the  Three  Marys,  by  Ary  Scheffer.  2,950 
Arrest  of  John  Brown,  by  Eastman  Jobason.  1,900 

Meissonicr’s  “Soldiers  Playing  at  Cards” 
WAS  put  up  at  $10,000,  but  withdrawn,  as  no 
bids  were  made. 

On  March  2*2d  and  23d  a large  number  of 
pictures  by  native  and  foreign  arti.sts,  belonging 
to  a private  collection,  was  sold  for  $30,000. 
Among  the  more  notable  wqrks  disposed  of 
were:  “Approaching  Storm,”  by  A.  B.  Du- 
rand, $500 ; “ Interior,”  by  Kock-Koek,  $135 ; 
” Shorn  Sheep,”  pencil  study,  by  Rosa  Bonhour, 
$337;  ” Cosettc,”  by  Eastman  Johnson,  $480; 


“Autumn  in  tbo  Adirondacks,”  by  J.  M.  Hart, 
six  inches  by  four,  $105;”  “Ryndall  Falls,” 
by  Kensett,  $320 ; “The  Artist’s  Studio,”  by 
Cliavet,  $600 ; “ Landscape  and  Cuttle,”  by 
Trbyon,  $900 ; “ In  the  pool  browsed  tlie  cat- 
tle,” by  James  Hart,  $1,675;  “The  Sheep- 
fold,”  by  Robbe,  $1,010.  At  an  auction  sale, 
hold  on  tbo  30th  of  March,  a picture  by  Bier- 
stadt,  entitietl  “The  Xorth  Branch  of  the 
Platte  River,”  and  which  was  painted  in  1861, 
to  order,  for  $1,600,  realized  the  large  sum  of 
$7,000,  and  Church’s  “Volcano  of  Cotopaxi,” 
$1,125.  Other  sales  took  place  in  April  and 
May,  including  a collection  of  ninety-six  Amer- 
ican pictures,  which  realized  about  $12,000; 
but  in  the  quality  of  the  painting.s  and  the  prices 
obtaiueti  for  tliem,  there  was  nothing  approach- 
ing the  Garnbart  collection.  One  of  the  most 
successful  solos  of  the  season  was  that  of  the  pic- 
tures painted  by  Mr.  George  H.  Hall,  lliis  col- 
lection, which  comprised  seventy-five  paint- 
ings, chiefly  flower  and  fruit  pieces,  produced 
$12,000 — being  an  average  of  $160  eaci).  Many 
of  these  pictures  were  of  small  size — not  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  by  live  or  six  inches. 
Inuring  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1866  no  ad- 
ditional auction  sides  of  pictures  were  reported, 
and  those  occurring  in  December  were  too  few 
in  numlier  to  afford  an  indication  of  the  proba- 
ble activity  of  the  art  market  in  the  spring  of 
1867.  The  annual  sale  of  pictures  contributed 
to  the  Artist’s  Fund  Society  took  place  on  the 
21st,  and  realized  $6,400,  an  average  of  over 
$115  per  picture.  At  the  close  of  Uecember  a 
collection  of  less  than  a hundred  pictures,  con- 
signed to  Mr.  J.  P.  Avery,  sold  for  nearly 
$20,000.  “ Th.anatopsis,”  by  Durand,  brought 

$1,350;  and  a “Lake  Scene,”  by  the  same  ar- 
tist, $1,400. 

The  first  public  exhibition  of  note  in  New 
Y’ork  was  that  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, which,  in  1866,  entered  upon  its  forty-first 
year.  The  number  of  pictures  and  drawings  ex- 
hibited was  five  huudre<l  and  twelve,  of  which 
ninety-four  were  portraits,  besides  thirty  pieces 
of  sculpture,  and  the  cxhilntors  numbered  two 
liundred  and  seventy-five,  of  whom  thirty-seven 
were  females.  More  than  three-fourths  of  these 
were  residents  of  Now  York  or  its  immediate 
vicinity,  which  shows  the  firm  footing  art  has 
taken  in  that  city.  These  figures,  however, 
afford  but  au  iDadeiiuato  idea  of  the  numbers  or 
abilities  of  the  artists  who  make  their  head- 
quarters in  Now  York,  since  the  exhibition  con- 
tained no  works  by  Bierstadt^  Inness,  the  two 
Harts,  Mignot,  Leutze,  Page,  Darley,  Tait, 
Staigg,  and  others  of  note,  and  can  scarcely  be 
fiaid  to  have  been  represented  by  Church,  whose 
solo  contribution  was  a slight  ami  not  very 
satisfactory  sketcli  in  oil.  The  most  prominent 
exhibitors  of  landscapes,  which,  as  usual,  formed 
the  better  part  of  the  collection,  both  in  num- 
bers and  merit,  were  Kensett,  Gifford,  Crojisey, 
Gignoux,  Durand,  Whittredge,  Colmnn,  McEn- 
tee,  and  Griswold;  and  of  portraits  or  figure 
pieces,  Huntington,  Eastman  Johnson,  Gray, 
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White,  ITomer,  J.  F.  Weir,  Vedder,  Hays, 
Ehninger,  May,  Ilennessy,  Elliott,  Hicks,  Baker, 
and  Stone.  Among  the  noticeable  works  were 
‘‘llje  Gnn  Foundery,”  by  Weir;  “Lear  and 
CortU'lio,”  by  May ; “ Trisoners  from  the  Front,” 
by  Horner;  “Mount Blanc, ’’byGipnoox;  “Sun- 
day Morning,”  by  Eastman  Johnson;  portraits 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Gulian  0.  Verplanck, 
by  Huntington;  portraits  of  a lady  and  her 
child,  by  William  M.  Hunt,  of  Newport,  R.  I. ; 
“Flight  of  the  Birds,”  by  McEntoe;  “ Brining,” 
byliennessy;  and  “Gutberingof  the  Herds,” 
by  Hays.  ITjo  exhibition  was  fully  up  to  the 
ordinary  standard,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  shown  an  improvement  upon  former  years, 
a result  inseparable  from  tire  jjractico,  which  is 
becoming  prevalent  among  artists,  of  wilblrold- 
ing  their  best  works  frotn  public  view,  and,  in 
8on)c  prominent  cases,  of  not  contributing  at 
all  to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  academy. 
With  respect  to  pictures  of  however,  it 

ijiay  bo  obsc^n  ed  generally,  that  they  are  gradu- 
ally encroaching  upon  the  space  so  long  mo- 
nopolized by  landscapes,  and  arc  likely  soon  to 
become  a recognized  department  of  American 
art.  UTie  Academy  of  Design  now  consists  of 
eighty  memlKTi}  and  seventy-eight  associates, 
besides  nearly  eight  humlr^l  members  of  the 
fellowship  grade  established  in  1868,  ami  offers 
excellent  opporliinitios  to  those  wishing  to  be- 
come students  of  art.  Tlie  antique  school  is 
open  day  and  evening  during  five  days  of  the 
week,  and  the  life  school  three  evenings  of  the 
week.  The  foniier  is  accessible  to  all  who  have 
mastered  ilic  rudimentary  elements  of  drawing, 
and  arc  able  to  draw  “ from  the  round,”  and 
the  latter  to  those  stndents  who  have  proved 
themselves  qualified  to  profit  by  study  from  life. 
Tlie  applications  for  admission  to  cither  school 
are  less  than  would  bo  supposed,  in  view  of  the 
mlvantages  offered,  and  during  a great  part  of 
the  year  the  average  nttendaneo  of  students  did 
not  exceed  thirty  a day.  Early  in  March  an 
exhibition  of  etchings  by  the  PVeneb  Etching 
Club,  together  with  a number  of  oil  paintings, 
was  opened  under  the  au.spiircs  of  Messrs.  Cadart 
and  Laquet,  of  Paris.  Tlie  etchings  were  of  no 
great  merit,  but  the  paintings  represented  a 
school  of  French  artists,  comprising  such  men 
as  (,'orot,  Kibot,  Courbet,  Dor^*,  I.ambron,  Dau- 
bigny, and  Nazon,  comparatively  unknown  in 
America,  who  to  strong  naturalism  add  an  in- 
dependent and  even  wilful  and  capricious  spirit, 
and  are  cm-eless  of  mechanical  execution,  so 
that  their  purpose  is  suflicicntly  indicated  on 
tlie  canvas.  The  most  remarkable  work  in  the 
collection  was  “The  Mountebanks,”  by  DoK*, 
a group  of  almost  fascinating  power,  in  spite 
of  its  negative  coloring,  and  the  general  rcpul- 
siveness  of  the  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  artist's 
earliest  productions,  painted  in  bis  twentieth 
year.  The  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Artists’  Fund  Society  w as  held  at  the  Academy 
of  Design  in  November  and  December,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  ever 
opened  in  New  York.  It  was  specially  strong 


in  the  department  of  water-color  pictures,  and 
afforded  to  most  of  the  visitors  tneir  first  op- 
portunity to  sec  authenticated  and  character- 
istic specimens  by  such  note<i  English  artists  as 
Turner,  Prout,  Cox,  Nash,  Rossetti,  Copley 
Fielding,  Stanfield,  Birket  Foster,  Kichardk>a 
and  Absolon.  Rossetti,  whose  works  are  rarely 
seen  in  public,  even  in  England,  was  represent- 
ed by  two  pieces,  “Dante  meeting  Beatrice,’' 
and  “ Before  the  Battle,”  and  Turner  by  asinall 
view  of  “ Castle  Hill  in  Edinburgh,  and  Scott’s 
House.”  Tlie  collection  also  contained  portraits 
by  some  of  the  early  American  painters  in  tlil« 
department,  as  Trumbull,  Coj»ley,  Stuart,  and 
Sully,  one  of  Alston’s  most  celebrated  works. 
“ Spnlatro;  or,  the  Vision  of  the  Bloo<ly  Hand,” 
and  specimens  by  Cole  and  Professor  S.  F.  B. 
l^forse.  English  painters  in  oils  were  repre- 
sented by  Ciainsborongb,  Easllako,  Stanfield. 
Linton,  and  AVbistlcr,  the  last  named  a highh 
original  artist,  of  American  extraction,  whoet 
contribntion,  a “View  on  the  'i*hames,”  though 
less  remarkable  for  power  of  color  than  sorm 
of  his  more  recent  productions,  was  full  of  force, 
and  truth,  and  character.  Among  noticeabk 
works  by  contemporary  American  painters, 
were  portraits  of  Laboulaye  and  GaspariD, 
painted  by  May  for  the  Union  League  Club<rf 
New  Y'ork,  “Columbus  before  the  Council  oi' 
Salamanca,”  by  Theodore  Kanfmann,  aod 
“ American  Slave  Market,”  by  T.  S.  Noble. 
The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  French,  English, 
and  Flemish  paintings  w'as  opened  in  Decem- 
ber. It  comprised  over  a Jiundred  origiuil 
works,  none  of  which  could  be  called  poor,  and 
some  of  which  were  of  great  value  and  import- 
ance. Tlie  Continental  Schools  were,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  rcprcsentetl,  and  the  specimens 
by  G^rbmo,  Meissonior,  E.  Frere,  J^uverger. 
Rosa  Bonheur,  Alma-Tadema,  and  other  dii- 
tinguished  painters,  were  well  selected  and  ebar- 
acteristic  of  the  scliools  from  which  they  ema- 
nated. The  most  striking  picture  in  the  collec- 
tion was  GerAme’s  “King  Candaules,”  familiar 
to  many  by  the  fine  steel  engraving  of  it  re- 
cently published.  The  iniluonce  of  exhibitions 
of  this  Kind  in  forming  the  public  taste,  as  well 
as  in  affording  an  incentive  to  American  artists 
can  hardly  bo  over  csUniatwl.  They  lack,  how- 
ever, the  element  of  permanence.  Such  a thing 
as  a largo  public  gallery  of  w’orks  of  art.  cor- 
responding in  fdan,  if  not  in  scale,  witli  tb(»se 
of  the  great  European  cities,  to  remain  open 
during  tiic  gixMiter  part  of  tlie  year,  has  not  ye: 
been  established  in  New  York.  The  nearc-si 
approach  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  museum 
and  gallery  of  art  of  the  Historical  Society, 
which,  besides  the  fine  coileclion  of  Egyptian 
antiquities,  made  by  Dr.  Abbott,  and  the 
Ixnox  collection  of  Nineveh  sculptures,  con- 
tains nearly  five  hundred  pictures  belonging 
to  the  New  York  Gallery  of  bine  Arts,  and 
the  Bryan  Gallery  of  Christian  Art  and  some 
fine  sculptures.  Among  the  modern  pictures 
arc  twelve  by  Cole,  including  Ins  “Course  of 
Empire,”  works  by  Gilbert  iStuart,  Copley,  Jar- 
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yi5»,  Vandorlyn,  West,  Rorancy,  Durand,  Ilunt- 
ington,  Morse,  Chapman,  Glfrnoux,  Page,  and 
others,  and  the  original  drawings,  nearly  five 
hnndre<l  in  number,  made  by  Andul>on  for  his 
“Binls  of  America.”  Tlic  sculptures  com- 
prise the  “ Indian,”  the  “ Hunter  Boy,” 
‘^Adam  and  Eve,”  **  Boy  playing  at  Marbles,” 
and  the  “Peri,”  by  Crawford,  two  pieces  by 
U.  K.  Brown,  and  u]>ward  of  fifty  busts  in 
marble,  among  winch  are  works  by  Canova, 
Chantrey,  Clevenger,  Palmer,  and  Brown. 
This  would  undoubtedly  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
pablic  c<dlcction  worthy  of  the  city,  and 
which  would  have  the  merit  of  being  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  production  of  native 
arthits.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  His- 
torical Society  has  to  bo  supjmrted  chiefly  by 
its  annual  receipts  from  members,  who  have 
the  privilege  of  access  to  its  museum  and  gal- 
lery, it  has  not  been  considered  expe<licnt  or 
practicable  to  open  its  doors  gratuitously  to 
the  public.  Hence  the  existence  of  such  a 
collection  of  works  of  art  as  it  possesses  is 
almost  unknown.  Various  plans  liave  been 
propoiHHl  with  reference  to  making  these  art 
treasures  accessible  to  the  general  ])ublic,  and 
the  society  itself  has  had  in  contemplation  the 
erection  of  an  edifice  in  the  Centrd  Park,  of 
eoflicient  capacity  to  contain  its  very  large  and 
rapi<Uy-increasing  library,  mascoro,  and  liistor- 
fcm  matter,  for  the  proper  arrangement  and 
exhibition  of  which  the  present  building  is 
wholly  inadequate;  but  inability  to  raise  by 
wbscription  the  necesvsary  means,  has  delayed, 
if  not  prevcnte<l,  the  design  from  being  carried 
out.  As  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  so 
huge  and  costly  an  edifice  being  built  for  sev- 
eral years  to  come,  and  as  it  i.s  questionable 
whether  that  location  would  not  be  too  remote 
to  he  of  easy  access  to  citizens  and  strangers, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  society  should 
erect  an  addition  to  its  present  building,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  exhibit  tlio  modern  and  ancient 

?untiiigs  and  sculptures  in  separate  apartmeuts. 

he  public  would  then  liave  a permanent  nud 
attractive  gallery  of  art,  to  which,  doubtless, 
Valuable  ad*litions  would  from  time  to  time 
he  made.  This  plan  would  l>o  more  jirac- 
ticahle  and  in  the  end  more  economical  than 
to  depend  upon  works  temporarily  loaned  by 
artists  or  private  collectors;  but  its  adoption  is 
at  present  purely  matter  of  coi\jecture. — Exhi- 
bitions of  single  works  or  gronps  of  works  by 
individu.'U  artists  have  occasionally  occurred 
daring  the  ycfir,  and  the  chief  art  agencies  and 
tlie  establishments  of  prominent  picture-deal- 
ers have  generally  contained  collections  of 
pictnret  of  greater  or  less  merit,  open  to  j»nb- 
lic  inspei-tion.  Among  singlo  pictures  exhib- 
ited maybe  mentioned  Bradfonrs  “Crushetl 
by  Icebergs,”  an  Arctic  scene  of  great  truth 
and  rlramatic  power;  Kellogg’s  ‘‘After  the 
Batli,”  representing  a young  Eastern  princess 
•^eep  on  a divan,  after  performing  her  ablu- 
tions; and  a largo  landscape  by  Inncss,  enti- 
tled “Peace  and  Plenty,”  which  is  undoubtedly 


one  of  the  liighest  efiforts  of  a painter  ranking 
second  to  no  other  in  hU  pocnliar  w'alk.  An- 
other claas  of  pictures  thu-s  exhibited  illustrated 
subjects  growing  out  of  the  late  war.  Such 
were  Page’s  “Farragnt  Triumphnut,”  a por- 
trait piece  representing  Admiral  Farragnt 
lashed  to  the  shrouds  of  the  Hartford  in  the 
passage  of  the  forts  guarding  Mobile  Bay, 
August  6,  1864;  BnlUog’s  “Heroes  of  the  Re- 
public,” a group  of  twenty-seven  Union  gen- 
erals on  horseback ; and  Fobes’s  “ Behind  the 
Breastwork.”  Three  pictures  were  also  exhib- 
ited! by  Keys,  illustrating  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  Sumter,  and  painted  with  great  truth  of 
detail.  Other  works  by  New  York  artists, 
illustrating  tlic  war,  are  still  in  progress,  includ- 
ing a picture  by  Do  Haas,  the  marine  painter, 
commemorative  of  the  running  of  the  rebel 
batteries  below  New  Orleans  in  April,  1862, 
by  Admiral  Farrjigut,  and  a large  compa**itioii 
by  Pago,  representing  Lee’s  surrender  to 
Grant,  at  Apf>omattox  Court-house.  Of  works 
in  progress,  not  growing  out  of  the  war,  may 
be  mentioned  one  by  I.eutze,  representing  Miwy 
Queen  of  Scots  going  for  the  first  time  to  mass 
at  Holyrood ; and  a large  allegorical  picture  by 
IimcHs,  to  bo  called  the  “Principle  of  the 
Cross,”  in  which  the  artist  attempts  to  repre- 
sei3t  the  Apocnlj'ptic  visian  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem and  tJ)c  River  of  Life  flowing  from  it  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations.  It  is  said  to  com- 
hino  deep  religious  sentiment  with  einborato 
effects  of  landscape  and  architecture,  and  is  to 
be  engraved.  In  the  latter  part  of  1800  the 
collection  of  pictures,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
in  number,  belonging  to  AVilliam  P.  Wright,  of 
Wechuwkcn,  N.  J.,  was  purcha«e<l  by  11.  W. 
Derby,  founder  of  the  Derby  Gallery  in  New 
York,  for  the  sum  of  ^150,000,  with  a view  of 
exhibiting  it  in  tliat  city.  It  comprises  the 
well-known  “Horse  Fair,”  by  Rosa  Bonheur; 
“The  Liist  Honors  paid  to  Counts  Egmout  ami 
Horn,”  by  Gallait ; “ Tlie  Little  IIousekeei>er,” 
by  E.  Fr4re,  and  many  other  works  by  Europe- 
an and  American  artists  of  reputation. — The 
subject  of  the  proper  representation  of  Amer- 
can  art  at  the  gre.at  Exposition  at  Paris  in 
1807,  early  occupied  the  attention  of  thoso 
interested  in  showing  to  the  old  world  what 
had  been  accomplislie<l  in  this  respect  by 
the  new.  But  in  view  of  the  limitetl  space 
allotted  in  the  exhibition  building  to  the 
fine  arts  of  the  United  States,  the  prominent 
artists  of  New  York,  at  u meeting  convened  in 
February,  1806,  unanimously  resolved  not  to 
participate  in  the  exhibition.  This  action 
seems,  however,  not  to  have  been  conclusive, 
for  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  we  find  a 
committee  of  judicious  persons  actively  em- 
ployed in  selecting  pictures  for  the  American 
department  of  the  exhibition,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  S.  P.  Avery,  well  known  in  New 
York  as  a connoisseur  and  art  agent.  This 
committee  has  obtained  the  loan  of  what  are 
considered  the  master-pieces  of  our  prominent 
artists,  aud  there  is  every  prospect  that  Amcr- 
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Irnns  risitin^  Piiris  will  be  spare<l  the  inortifi- 
cfition  of  seeing  the  art-genius  of  their  country 
roprescnte<l  by  men  whoso  love  of  notoriety 
far  outstrips  llieir  talent.  The  wliolo  nnml>er 
of  works  of  urt.  chosen  is  about  ninety,  by 
.about  fifty  dilfcrcnt  artists — the  most  distin- 
guished having  more  than  one  work.  The 
luiintings,  on  the  avenige,  are  of  large  size,  and 
their  insured  viUuo  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars. — One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting art-exhibitions  of  the  year  in  New 
York  was  that  of  the  photographic  collection  of 
war  views  and  portraits  of  represcntidlvc  men 
made  by  M.  11.  Jlrady.  Tlio  war  views,  taken 
on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Ilrady  and  his  assistants 
during  the  progress  of  hostilities,  illustrnte<l  al- 
most every  plmse  of  the  great  struj.%dc,  from  tlio 
first  battle  to  the  final  Riirrcnder  of  I-eo  and 
Johnston,  and  were  not  only  of  great  value  as 
correct  delineations  of  scenes  and  incidents,  but 
illustrated  tiie  sui*|)rlmng  progress  which  pfiotog- 
raphy  has.  made  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  importance  of  such  representations  to  the 
future  painter  of  history  can  scarcely  be  over- 
e.stimated,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ra.any  of 
tlio  nrominent  personages  wlio  figure  in  them 
arc  dead,  that  the  matirU  l from  which  they  are 
made  has,  for  the  most  part,  ceased  to  exist,  and 
tljat  the  scenes  themselves  have  i»ut  on  quite 
another  apnearance,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
they  sliould  bo  preservcnl  as  a national  historic 
collection,  and  luacetl  in  the  keeping  of  the  New 
York  Ilisbiricui  t?ociety.  Tholalter  project  was 
recommended  by  the  Council  of  the  Xatioii.al 
Acfwlemy  of  Design  at  a meeting  hebl  in  January. 
Although  America  has  never  ehiimcil  .niy  special 
prel'minence  in  lino  engraving,  a branch  of  art 
believed  by  many  to  bo  in  its  decline,  at  least 
two  works  in  this  department  have  been  pro- 
«luced  within  the  past  year,  by  American  artists, 
W’bich  are  not  unworthy  to  bo  compared  with 
average  European  engravings.  They  are  both 
likenesses  of  President  Lincoln,  the  one  exe- 
ented  by  AV.  E.  Marshall,  after  a portrait  painte<l 
by  himself,  and  the  other  by  llalpiii,  after  Car- 
penter's well-known  likeness,  and  both  have 
been  coramonde<l  for  fidelity  to  truth  and  excel- 
lent execution.  Though  e<iually  good  ns  like- 
nesses tliey  present  distinct  phases  of  expression, 
easily  recognizable  by  those  familiar  witli  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  physiognomy.  A steel  plate  renre- 
senting  the  “ r>cuth  of  President  IJncoln,”  in 
progress  of  execution  by  Richie,  was  accident- 
ally destroyed  by  fire  in  April.  In  the  same 
conflagration  |>erishe<l  reduced  copies  of  Car- 
penter's “ First  Heading  of  the  Enmneipation 
Proclamation  before  the  Cabinet,”  and  Hunt- 
ington’s “ liepuhlican  Court,”  but  the  partially 
finished  plates  from  these,  also  by  Kichie,  were 
saved,  and  the  latter  was  at  the  close  of  the 
year  nearly  ready  for  printing.  Some  attention 
ha.s  recently  been  given  to  diromo-lithography, 
principally  in  the  pro<luction  of  game,  fruit,  and 
flower  pieces,  which  have  the  merit  of  tolerably 
exact  e.xtornal  resemblance,  but  fail,  as  do  most 
works  produced  by  tliis  jwocess,  to  show  the  in- 


dividual mind  of  the  artist.  A copy  in  col<m 
of  Eastman  Johnson’s  “ Old  Kentucky  Home," 
may  be  considered  an  average  specimen  of  what 
American  art  has  pro<luced  in  this  department 
The  activity  of  New  York  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  art  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  manifest- 
ed on  any  thing  like  a corresponding  scale  in 
other  American  cities,  Boston,  although  the 
residence  of  a considerable  mimlKT  of  artists 
and  the  sent  of  much  esthetic  culture,  has  no 
permanent  academy  like  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia, and  until  quite  recently  has  been  disposed 
to  sulmrdinate  the  art  element  to  the  literary 
element  in  her  social  life.  Of  late  years  several 
private  collections  have  been  commenced,  which 
romise  in  time  to  become  largo  and  valuable; 
ut  their  chief  works  are  of  foreign  production, 
and  the  efforts  of  local  artists  arc  represented 
to  bo  under  European  influences.  Of  valuable 
indigenous  work  few  examples  have  yet  been 
ollbrded,  and  the  resident  artists  most  esteemed 
and  encouraged,  as  Hunt,  La  Fargo,  Vedder,  or 
Furness,  are  not  natives  of  tlie  city  or  its  nel^- 
borhood.  The  reputation  of  those  of  New  Eng- 
land origin  or  education  is  for  the  most  part 
local.  The  only  aj)proach  to  a penuanent  wl- 
lection  of  works  of  art  is  to  be  found  in  the  gal- 
leries of  pictures  and  statuary  annually  opened 
for  exhibition  by  the  Ikiston  Athcnieum.  This 
institution  possesses  works  of  more  or  less  value, 
by  AVest,  Stuart,  Trumbull.  AHston,  Kembrandt, 
Peale,  Inman,  Cole,  Harding,  Sully,  Doughty, 
and  others  of  the  older  American  paintew,  and 
by  the  aid  of  loans  of  pictures  from  private 
collections  is  enabled  to  otVer  a inisoellancon? 
but  interesting  exhibition  every  spring  and  sum- 
mer. A characteristic  feature  of  tliese  annual 
exhibitions  is  tlie  largo  number  of  finished  and 
unfinished  pictures  sketches,  and  studies  by  AIl- 
ston,  on  view.  The  sculptures  belonging  to  the 
Athenmum  comprise  original  works  by  Powers, 
Crawford,  Cloveiiger,  (Jrecnougli.  Hughes,  and 
others,  and  a number  of  casts  from  the  antiane. 
Exhibitions  of  a more  transient  character  toan 
this,  but  more  interesting,  ^lerhaps,  from  coo- 
tainlug  a larger  infusion  of  works  by  contem- 
porary painters,  were  held  from  time  to  time 
during  the  year  by  the  “Ikiston  Art  Club," and 
the  “ Allston  Club,”  the  latter  of  which  was 
organized  in  March  under  the  preswlcncy  of 
AA’.  M.  Hunt,  and  in  Ajiril  opene<l  to  public 
view  a collection  of  about  one  hundred  choice 
pictures.  Among  these  were  CourWt’s  ‘‘La 
Cur^e,”  landscapes  by  Troyon,  Rousseau,  Dau- 
bigny, and  Lamiiinet,  “Tlic  .Sower,”  by  Millet, 
and  works  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  C^>rot,  Plassan, 
Fichcl,  Couture,  Gcrome,  Delacroix,  and  othtf 
European  masters,  mostly  borrowed  from  pri- 
vate galleries.  American  art  was  represented 
chiefly  by  Hunt,  Gay,  Bicknell,  Furness.  Robin- 
son, Vedder,  La  Fargo,  and  Ames,  residents  of 
Boston  or  its  vicinity.  A local  journal  refer- 
ring to  tlie  generally-received  opinion  that  the 
literary  atmosphero  of  Boston  is  unfavwable  to 
art  culture,  expressed  the  hope  tliat  the  open- 
ing of  this  Exhibition  would  mark  the  com- 
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mencement  of  a new  era  in  that  city.  In  April 
the  collection  of  French  paintings  and  etohUigs. 
exhibited  in  New  York  under  the  direction  of 
Mtissrs.  Cadart  and  Lnquet  of  Paris,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Poston,  and  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention. Apart  from  these  exliibitions  of  col- 
lected works,  the  establishments  of  the  picture 
dealers  afibrded  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
works  of  merit,  and  some  edngle  pictures  were 
exhibited,  including  “ The  Eescae,”  by  De  Haas, 
Bradford’s  “ Crushed  by  Icebergs,”  Hierstadt’s 
“Storm  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,”  and  a pic- 
ture entitled  “The  Home  of  the  Bees,”  which 
is  described  as  a marvel  of  botanical  exactness, 
but  too  mechanical  in  the  execution  to  be  con- 
sidered a work  of  art.  Chester  Hortling,  the 
portrait  painter,  whoso  career  has  been  chietiy 
identitied  with  Boston,  died  in  that  city  on 
April  1st.  His  last  work,  an  unfiniahc<l  por- 
trait of  Gen.  W.  T.  t:>herman,  was  exhibit^  a 
few  weeks  previous. 

The  foundations  of  n school  of  art  in  New 
Haven  were  many  years  ago  laid  by  the  pur- 
chase by  Yale  College  of  the  paintings  known 
aa  the  Tnimbull  Gallery,  for  the  reception  of 
which  a Gothic  building,  dosigncil  by  P.  B. 
Wight,  tijo  architect  of  the  Now  York  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  was  commenced  in  1864.  At 
the  close  of  1866  it  was  so  far  completed  ns  to  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  works  destined 
to  be  placed  in  it,  and  which,  besides  the  pic- 
tures b?  Col.  Trumbull,  comprise  a unmber  of 
portrwts  and  other  paintings  belonging  to  the 
college.  To  these  art  treasures  an  important 
addition  1ms  been  made  by  Professor  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  a graduate  of  Yale,  who  has  presented 
to  tJie  college  Allston’s  ‘‘Jeremiah,”  long  in 
the  possession  of  the  Gibbs  family  of  Newport, 
R.  L,  and  purchased  by  him  in  New  York  for 
the  sura  of  $7,tX)0. 

The  chief  interest  in  art  matters  in  Philadel- 
phia centres  around  the  exhibitions  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts,  founded  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century.  The  exhibitions  of  1866 
opened  on  April  23d,  and  it  is  an  encouraging 
proof  of  tbo  ]>rogross  of  art  in  Philadelphia,  that 
the  Academy  building  is  declared  to  be  inade- 
quate to  contain  tho  pictures  annually  scut  to 
it.  It  has  been  suggested  also  that  tbo  infusion 
of  more  enterprise  into  the  management  of  the 
iastitution  is  needed  to  make  it  subserve  the 
development  of  art  culture,  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  its  fonnders.  Notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  works  by  several  prominent  loc^  ar- 
tUia,  the  contributions  in  1866  wore  up  to  tho 
average  standard,  and  included  pieces  by  Sully, 
Hotbermel,  Hamilton,  the  late  Jolm  Neaglo, 
Russell  Smith  and  Xanthus  Smith,  Moran,  and 
Richards.  James  Hamilton,  whase  reputation 
is  still  for  the  most  part  local,  is  pronounced  by 
Philadelphia  critics  ono  of  the  first  marine 
painters  living.  Three  pictures  by  him,  repre- 
wnting  scenes  at  Niagara  Falls,  ono  of  which 
was  entitled  “Niagara  on  a stormy  day  in 
Autamn,”  were  exhibited  in  May,  in  company 
with  BierstadPs  “ Yo  Semite  Valley,”  and  elicit- 


ed high  praise  for  tho  vividness  and  spirituality 
with  which  they  depicted  the  force  and  grand- 
eur of  tho  great  cataract.  As  in  New  Y'ork  and 
Boston,  tho  general  public  found  many  oppor- 
tunities for  art  instruction  in  the  galleries  and 
w'arcroorns  of  tho  picture  dealers.  The  task 
of  painting  a picture  of  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, on  tho  wall  of  tho  new  extension  to  the 
Capitol  at  Harrisbnrg,  has  been  assigned  to 
Rothcrinel,  who  probably  ranks  first  among  tho 
historical  pointers  of  Pennsylvania.  The  picture 
is  to  be  on  a very  large  scale,  with  a supple- 
mentary border,  in  the  compartments  of  which 
characteristic  incidents  will  bo  introduced,  and 
the  sum  appropriated  to  the  artist  amounts  to 
$25,000. 

Outside  of  the  localities  above  specified  there 
is  little  connected  with  tho  history  of  the  fine 
arts  in  tlio  United  States  in  I860  which  is 
wortliy  of  mention.  Baltimore,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St.  Lonis,  and  other  large  cities,  cannot 
be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  art  capitals,  or 
centres,  although  in  all  of  them  men*  of  wealth 
and  intelligence  ore  engaged  in  forming  gal- 
leries of  pictures  or  statuary,  the  influence  of 
which,  after  another  quarter  of  a century  has 
elapsed,  will  show  itself  in  an  improved  public 
taste.  A notable  illustration  of  the  zeal  anima- 
ting citizens  of  tbo  West,  in  the  pursuit  and  en- 
couragement of  tho  fine  art.s,  was  afforded  by 
tbo  collection  of  over  three  hundred  paintings, 
including  works  by  Church,  Biorstadt,  Gignoux, 
Cropsey,  Hart,  Eastman  Johnson,  inness, 
I/eiitze,  and  many  others,  belonging  to  >lr.  U. 
H.  Crosby  of  Chicago,  which  early  in  1867  was 
distribute  by  public  lottery.  The  western 
cities  at  present  are  tho  receptacles,  r.ither  than 
the  disseminators  or  creators  of  works  of  art, 
and  in  that  regal'd  may  be  said  to  occupy  tho 
relation  of  provincial  towns  to  New  York. 
The  latter,  as  tho  metropolis  of  America,  at- 
tracts to  herself  the  chief  art  talent  of  the 
country,  every  year  witnessing  an  increase  in 
tho  number  of  her  resident  artists ; and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  for  many  years 
to  come  this  supremacy  will  be  maintained  as 
firmly  as  Loudon  and  Paris  maintain  their  su- 
premacy over  the  provincial  cities  of  England  or 
France. 

In  the  department  of  plastic  art,  and  par- 
ticularly that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to 
public  inonuinciits,  a more  than  customary  ac- 
tivity was  manifested  in  the  Uniteil  States 
during  the  pa.st  year.  Not  only  is  the  body  of 
AmericAD  sculptors,  so  honorably  known  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  gaining  yearly  in  numbers 
and  reputation,  but  it  1ms  responded  willingly 
and  even  cuthusiasticolly  to  tbo  demands, 
coming  from  various  parts  of  tho  country,  for 
memorials  of  our  recent  great  struggle  and  of 
tho  prominent  actors  in  it.  In  comparison  with 
the  apathy  of  fo^er  years  this  ea^mess  to 
pcri>etuate  the  history  of  an  eventml  era,  by 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  enduring  forms  of 
art,  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  ought,  in  one 
respect  at  least,  to  absolve  Americans  from  the 
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chnrpe  of  nopleot  of  esthetic  onltnre  so  fre- 
quently broupht  npainst  them.  It  would  be  too 
wueh  to  expert  tlint  any  considerable  number 
of  the  many  public  statues,  momiinenta,  or 
other  forms  of  memorial  pr  purely  ornamental 
art,  recently  completed  or  still  in  propress, 
shunid  stand  the  test  of  severe  criticism,  but 
the  desire  to  possess  them  indicates  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  art  in  the  abstract,  which  in  time 
may  ripen  into  enliphtene<l  discernment,  and 
which  will  induce  the  critic  to  overlook  their 
shortcomings.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  also, 
that  within  the  hist  few  years  sculpture  in 
America  has  sought,  more  than  painting,  to 
identify  itself  witli  popular  impulses,  to  sym- 
bolize thought  and  feeding,  and  to  illustrate  the 
active  life  of  the  nation.  It  has,  in  a measure, 
become  the  exponent  ofonr  recent  history,  while 
painting  has  lK*on  but  slightly  influenced  by  the 
ideas  of  patriotism,  devoti^m,  or  unity,  which 
the  civil  w'ar  ovolvetl.  Whether  this  tendency 
Is  destine<l  to  he  of  a merely  temporary  charac- 
ter, or  w hether  it  will  develop  a national  school 
of  sculpture,  it  would  be  premature  to  inquire; 
but  that  it  will  proiluce  a healthy  reaction 
again.st  the  pscudo-chissicism,  and  the  academic 
conTcntionalisms  which  have  so  long  controlled 
the  practice  of  the  art,  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  influences  which 
could  induce  a sculptor  to  model  the  figure  of 
Washington  in  the  costume  of  a Roman  .sena- 
tor will  have  little  weight  with  the  men  who 
are  to  j)roduce  the  statues  of  our  present  gener- 
ation of  great  men. — Tlio  city  of  New  York, 
w hich  has  gainc<l  an  honorable  prer-ininencc  as 
the  chief  seat  of  painting  in  the  United  States, 
is  less  distinguished  for  its  encouragement  of 
I>lastic  art.  Rut  a single  statue,  tliat  of  Wash- 
ington, by  II.  K.  Rrown,  as  yet  adorns  its 
streets  or  squares,  and  to  tliis  solitary  specimen 
no  addition  seems  at  present  likely  to  be  made. 
In  the  embellishmont,  liowever,  of  the  Central 
Park,  which  is  destined  at  no  very  remote  day 
to  liecomethe  fiehl  for  the  display  of  signal  ar- 
tistic triumphs,  something  luw  Iwen  done,  and 
much  is  promised  to  l>e  done,  w hich  will  help 
to  compensate  for  the  poverty  of  the  rest  of  the 
city  in  public  monuments.  The  building  with- 
in this  enclosure,  foniierly  used  ns  an  arsenal, 
lias  recently  been  apjiropriatcd  for  the  roccji- 
tioo  of  gifts  of  statuary  or  other  works  of  art, 
and  will  doubtless  in  time  a'^sume  the  propor- 
tions of  a museum.  At  present  it  contains  an 
invaluable  collection  of  eighty-seven  casta  in 
plaster  of  works  by  Crawford,  presented  liy  hia 
widow.  Among  these  are  t!)irty-flvc  statues, 
including  his  Orpheus,  America,  Patrick  Henry, 
Jeffepson,  and  Roethoven,  and  twenty-two  haa- 
reliefs.  The  remaining  ciusts  arc  <lcMgnated  as 
sketches.  In  addition  to  these  the  Park  |>os- 
sessos  a statue  of  Flora,  in  marble,  by  Crawford  ; 
atatues,  in  bronze,  of  Eve,  and  Commerce,  a 
colossal  bust  of  Scbiller,  and  some  small  grouj^s 
in  bronze.  The  bronze  east  of  Ward’s  Indian 
Hunter,”  destined  for  the  Park,  will  be  sent  to 
the  French  Kxjiosition  of  1807  for  exhibition 


before  being  set  up  in  its  final  resting-place, 
and  the  Shakespeare  monument  has  advanced 
no  further  than  the  foundation,  laid  some  years 
ago.  The  gateways  for  the  four  southern  en- 
trances to  the  Pork,  for  which  Mr.  R.  M. 
Hunt,  an  architect  of  New'  York,  fumUhed 
the  plans  in  the  summer  of  1863,  have  never 
even  K'en  commenced.  The  Park  Commb- 
sioners,  after  determining  in  18f>4  to  proceed 
forthwith  with  the  work,  decided  in  the 
spring  of  1805  to  take  no  further  action  in  the 
matter.  In  j>rcparing  hU  designs,  Mr.  Ham 
aimed  to  make  the  gateways  correspond  in  map- 
nitnde  and  in  their  general  architectural  char- 
acter with  the  buildings  which  will  hereafter 
line  this  portion  of  the  Park.  Hence  he  drew 
freely  upon  the  resources  of  inonumental  art, 
and  employeil  sculpture  and  symbolical  deco- 
ration on  n scale  seldom  attempted  in  tbif^ 
country.  It  is  understood  that  the  rejection 
of  Lis  plans  Is  base<l  partly  on  their  presumed 
inoonsisteiicy  witJi  the  fundamental  ides  em- 
bodie<l  in  the  laying  out  of  the  Park,  and 
I>artly  on  the  great  additional  expense  they 
will  probably  entail.  An  interesting  exhibition 
of  statuary,  by  Larkin  G.  Mead,  Jr.,  of  Ver- 
mont, wa.s  orH.‘iuHl  in  New  York  in  the  bepin- 
ing  of  May.  It  comprised  four  statues  “Echo,” 
“ The  Mulatto  Girl,”  “ The  Battle  Story,”  and 
**  La  Conladinella,”  a statuette  of  Sappho  med- 
itating the  Plunge,”  several  busts  and  a plaster 
model  of  the  national  monument  to  President 
Lincoln,  fifteen  fec‘t  high,  of  which  a descrip- 
tion will  be  found  elsewhere.  “The  Battle 
Story  ” is  a group  consisting  of  a returned  sol- 
dier, holding  on  his  knee  a little  girl,  to  whom 
ho  relates  tlie  story  of  some  hard-fought  field. 
A copy  of  this,  of  a size  half  larger  than  life,  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  pounds  connected  with 
“Fitch  « Homo  for  Disabled  Soldiers  and  Or* 
bans  of  Soldiers  who  have  Lo.«t  their  Lives  in 
>efenceofthe  Country,”  at  Darien,  Conn.  In 
Octolicr  and  NovciiiIkt  an  cxliibition  was  held 
of  some  of  Mozier’s  chief  works,  ineloding 
“The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,”  “Undine 
Rising  from  the  C.’astle  Well,”  and  “ Jephthah’s 
Daughter.”  Among  the  productions  of  the 
year  may  bo  mentioned  three  new  groups  by 
Risers,  whoso  genius  so  hapj»ily  illustrated 
clmractcri.stic  scene.s  of  the  civil  war.  They 
were  entitled  “Drawing  Rations,”  “Uncle 
Ned’s  School,”  and  “ The  Charity  Patient,”  and 
showeil  no  lack  of  the  earnest  naturalism  mani- 
fested by  the  arti.st  in  previous  works.  A new 
worker  in  tlie  same  field  has  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Samuel  Conkey,  whoso  statuette,  “In 
the  Wilderness,”  is  founded  on  an  incident  of 
the  battle-tield  of  the  Wilderness.  Among  new* 
sculptures  received  from  Euroj>e  wa«  a figure 
of  Isaac  about  to  be  ofTered  op  for  sacrifice,  by 
Kandol{>b  Rogers,  besides  busts  of  Washington 
and  Franklin,  by  Powers,  and  a statue  of 
Bacchus,  by  Miss  Stobbins.  Ideal  busts  of 
Mephistopheles,  Imogen,  and  Childhood,  of 
considerable  promise,  by  Thomas  Could,  a 
young  sculptor  of  Boston,  whoso  portrait  bust 
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of  Ralpli  Waldo  Emerson  has  been  placed  in 
the  library  of  Harvard  University,  were  eiliib- 
ikd  in  December.  Id  the  spring  of  1865  a 
considerable  sam  was  raised  in  New  York  to- 
ward  the  erection  of  a monument  to  Prosideot 
Lincoln,  but  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done 
in  furtherance  of  the  work. — In  tlio  erection  of 
statues  and  monuments  commemorative  of  the 
late  war,  or  of  eminent  public  men  or  events, 
Boston  i>  considerably  in  advance  of  New  York 
or  any  other  American  city ; and,  although  the 
broo2c  statues  of  Franklin,  Webster,  and  Horace 
Mann,  which  have  hitherto  constituted  her 
chief  public  memorials  in  sculpture,  possess  no 
special  merit,  it  is  believed  that  tho  works  of 
tnis  class  by  Story,  Ball,  and  others,  now  in 
progress,  will  fitly  represent  American  art 
Story  is  now  engagi'd  upon  two  important 
works,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Colonel  Shaw, 
commander  of  tho  first  Massachusetts  colored 
regiment,  who  lost  his  lifo  at  the  assault  of 
Fort  Wagner,  and  a statue  of  Edward  Everett, 
the  clay  model  of  which  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted. The  former  is  to  be  placed  in  the  State- 
House  yard,  and  the  latter  on  Boston  Common. 
The  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Washington, 
by  Ball,  also  destined  for  tho  public  grounds  of 
the  city,  is  hastening  to  completion.  Tho  same 
sculptor  has  produced  at  Florence,  within  the 
past  year,  a group,  consisting  of  a portrait 
statue  of  President  Lincoln,  and  the  figure  of  a 
kneeling  negro,  intended  to  commemorate  the 
overthrow  of  slavery  in  America.  In  Novem- 
ber the  Common  Council  of  Boston  accepted  a 
plan  ofiered  by  Uammatt  Billings  for  a monu- 
meot  to  the  soldiers  of  the  city  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  war.  It  contemplates  a column  of 
Concord  granite,  rising  from  an  elaborate  base, 
to  the  heiglit  of  120  feet,  and  surmounted  by  a 
figure  of  Liberty,  and  tho  compartmenU  of  the 
bi*e,  four  in  number,  are  to  contain  bas-reliefs 
representing  scenes  on  the  battle-field  and  the 
fruits  of  peace.  Ground  was  broken  on  Boston 
Common,  preparatory  to  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  rooDuinont  early  in  January,  1867,  but 
tlie  whole  project  seems  subsequently  to  have 
miscarried,  in  consequence  mainly  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  tho  snm  appropriate<l,  and  of  the  un- 
wUliogness  of  tho  authorities  to  increase  the 
appropriation.  Another  monnment,  suggested 
by  tho  war,  is  to  be  erected  in  some  public  place 
in  Botou  by  the  sun  iving  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Second  Mossachasetts  infantry  regiment, 
io  honor  of  their  comrades  who  perished  in  tlio 
rtrugple.  The  design  and  material  have  not  yet 
been  decided  upon.  To  tho  munificence  of  one 
of  her  citizens,  Thomas  Lee,  the  city  will  also 
bo  indebted  fur  a monument,  now  in  course  of 
erection,  commemorating  the  discovery  of 
ether,  and  which  is  to  be  placed  in  tlie  Public 
Gurtlen.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  an 
wcliitect  of  Boston,  and  a pupil  of  Hunt  of  New 
York,  pd  a pruminout  feature  of  it  will  be  a 
group  illustrating  the  parable  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan, by  J.  Q.  A.  W ard,  of  New  York,  which 
is  described  as  a masterpiece  of  sculpture.  In 


Commonwealth  Avenue,  adjoining  tho  Public 
Garden,  has  recently  been  placed  a granite 
statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  by  Dr.  Rimmer, 
erected  also  at  tho  expense  of  Mr.  Lee.  In 
connection  with  memorial  structures  relating 
to  tho  civil  war  may  be  montionc<l  tho  build- 
ing about  to  be  constructed  at  Cambridge,  from 
tho  designs  of  Messrs.  Van  Brunt  & Gnmbrill, 
which  combines,  with  an  almmii  hall  for  Har- 
vard University,  and  a theatre  for  commence- 
ment exercLses,  a cloister,  of  a monnmcntal  char- 
acter cxtemully,  which  is  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  busts,  statues,  pictures,  windows,  or  tab- 
lets, cominomorating  the  sendees  of  Ilarvard 
stmlenU  in  the  war.  Tho  architecture  is  of  tho 
Itilian-Gothic  type,  and  tho  general  cftect  of 
tho  building  is  imposing.  Tho  work  on  the 
monument  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  commemora- 
tive of  tho  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  which  was 
commenced  in  1859,  and,  subsequently  sus- 
pended for  several  years,  iu  conse<iucnce  of  the 
war,  has  recently  been  renewed  r»y  the  aid  of 
additional  subscriptions,  nml,  it  is  supposed, 
will  bo  brought  to  a completion  in  the  summer 
of  1867. — Tlie  only  Tueinorial  to  President  Lin- 
coln, at  present  contemplated  in  Washington,  is 
a full-lengtii,  life-size  statue  of  him,  to  be  placed 
in  tho  capitol.  An  appropriation  of  $1(>,000 
for  this  object  was  made  by  Congress,  and  tho 
commission  was  given  to  Miss  Vinnio  Ream,  a 
young  sculptress  from  tlie  West,  almost  wholly 
unknown  in  the  art  world,  and  whose  previous 
roductions  are  said  to  comprise  only  a few 
usts.  Another  female  artist,  Mrs.  Ames,  of 
Boston,  has  finished  a bust  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  high- 
ly commended  a.s  a faithful  representation  of 
him,  which  is  to  occupy  a niche  in  the  Senate 
chamber  in  tho  national  capitol.  Tho  cham- 
ber in  this  ])uUding,  which  was  occupictl,  before 
the  cnlurgemont,  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, has  been  appropriattsl  to  the  reception  of 
works  of  art,  illustrating  national  history,  con- 
tributed by  the  States.  Few  of  the  latter  have  as 
yet  sent  contributions  to  this  collection.  Among 
those  which  have  taken  the  initiative,  are  Mos> 
sachusetts  and  Vermont,  llio  former  has  or- 
dered for  tho  purpose  statues  of  Governor 
Winthrop,  John  Adams,  and  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  illustrating  respectively  the  colonial 
period,  the  revolutionary  era,  and  the  era  of 
emancipation.  The  latter  will  contribute  statues 
of  Etiian  Allen  an<l  the  late  Senator  Collamer. — 
Of  elaborate  and  costly  public  memorials  to 
President  Lincoln,  two  at  least  have  been  pro- 
jected, w'liich,  w'hen  completed,  will  prove 
valuable  additions  to  tbo  nioimmenttd  art  of 
the  country.  The  ono  is  to  bo  erected  over  his 
reiuains  at  Oak  Ridgo  Cemetery  in  Springfield, 
Illinois;  tho  site  of  tho  other  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  Tho  former,  designed  by  Larkin 
G.  Mead,  jr.,  may  be  thus  described : From  a 
paved  circular  walk,  rises  by  seven  steps  a cir- 
cular jdatform,  forty-fivo  feet  in  diameter,  on 
whieli  rests  an  octagon  base,  twelve  feet  high. 
From  four  altemato  comers  of  the  octagon  base 
project  fonr  pedestals,  nj>on  which  are  as  many 
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gronp«  of  statnary,  representing  the  four  differ- 
ent orders  of  the  array  and  navy — infantry, 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  raarino.  Between  the 
group,  set  in  the  four  alternate  faces  of  the  octa- 
gon, are  four  basso-relievos,  two  of  wliich  will 
roprcseiit  incidenU  in  the  early  life  of  Mr.  Lin- 
ooin,  and  two  portray  his  greatest  achievements 
in  matters  of  State,  as  President  of  the  United 
Suites.  Upon  the  po<le»tal  of  each  group  is  a 
large  tablet  upon  which  to  record  Iteroic  deeds 
and  points  of  history  daring  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  is  also  proposed  to  place 
|K?destals  on  tlie  upper  circle  formed  by  tlio 
steps,  upon  which  will  stand  a drummer  boy, 
bugle  Imy,  sailor  boy,  and  flag  boy  of  the  en- 
gineer corps.  Rising  out  of  the  octagon  base 
is  a Corinthian  column,  6fty  feet  in  licight,  sur- 
moimted  by  a colossal  figure  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
twelve  feet  in  height,  represented  in  Ids  custom- 
ary costume  in  the  act  of  signing  tlio  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.  The  architectural  part 
of  the  monument  is  to  be  of  granite,  and  the 
statuary  of  bronze.  The  figures  of  the  four 
CTOups  of  men  will  l>o  seven  and  a half  feet  in 
height,  and  those  of  the  I)oys  six  feet  in  height. 
The  other  monument,  of  wliich  the  model,  pre- 
pared in  Italy  by  Miss  ilosmer,  arrived  in 
-Vmerica  early  in  December,  was  origimdly  in- 
tended as  a ineraoriul  of  tlio  froedmen  to  the 
late  President.  A considerable  sum  lias  already 
been  contributetl  by  them  toward  the  work, 
but,  in  view  of  the  great  expense  which  it  will 
entail,  there  seems  little  probability  that  ground 
will  be  broken  for  some  years  to  conic,  and  it 
is  pojssible  that  a jiortion  of  the  fund.s  may  be 
supplied  from  other  sources.  In  designing  this 
monument  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  Miss  Ilosiner  states 
that  she  endeavored  “to  express  the  idea  that 
the  Temple  of  Fame  which  w'e  rear  to  his  mem- 
ory is  based  ujion  the  two  great  acts  of  his  nd- 
ininistrution,  viz.,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slave 
and  the  Preservation  of  the  American  Union.” 
The  four  sides  of  the  lower  base,  sixty  feet 
square,  will  contain  bas-reliefs,  representing 
scenes  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  life  from  his  early  child- 
liood  until  his  death.  The  following  is  Miss 
Ilosrner’s description  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  monument,  which  is  to  bo  composed  of  New 
England  granite  and  bronze : 

Upon  the  circnlar  colnnina  which  enclose  these 
bas-reliefs,  and  crowning  the  first  base  of  the  temple, 
arc  placed  four  statues,  representing  the  condition 
of  the  negro  as  it  actually  existed  at  mOeront  periods 
of  the  rresident's  four  years  of  office:  First,  os  ex- 
posed in  chains  for  sale;  second,  upon  the  planta- 
tion; third,  ns  guide  and  assistant  to  our  troops;  and 
fourth,  as  a soldier  and  a freeman.  Above  these  col- 
umns rises  an  octagonal  base,  four  sides  of  which 
contain  the  ioscrijition : 

abuahau  lixcxil:??, 
VAXTTR-racstnEsT  or  rnt  rsmo  states, 
Kmondpalor  of  Foar  Mllllona  of  M»  n, 

Preserrer  of  the  American  Colon. 

Upon  this  rests  a circular  base,  forming  the  imme- 
diate base  of  the  temple,  ui>on  which  is  represented 
a bas-relief  composed  of  tnirty-six  female  figures, 
hand  in  hand,  symbolical  of  the  union  of  the  Uiirty- 
six  States.  Upon  this  rise  the  four  columns  of  tho 


temple,  supporting  a cornice,  upon  which  are  to. 
Bcriued  the  concluding  words  of  the  Emancipatioo 
Proclamation:  **And  opon  this,  sincerely  beUered 
to  bo  an  act  of  justice,  I invoke  the  considerate 
judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracioua  favor  of 
Almighty  Ood.” 

Within  the  temple  a statue  of  the  dead  Pre«id»at 
rests  upon  a sarcophagus,  and  the  four  moaniinf 
Victories,  with  trumpets  reversed,  which  gnard  ua 
Burroond  the  whole,  record  the  great  sorrow  of  the 
nation,  stricken  down  at  the  moment  of  proclaimuig 
iU  triumphs. 

Another  public  monument,  which  has  been 
some  time  in  progress,  is  that  in  memory  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  at  Cliicago.  It  consisU 
of  a sepulclirc,  enclosing  a sarcophagus  aiid 
surmounted  by  a pedestal  twenty-one  feet  id 
height,  having  a bos©  fifteen  feet  square.  On 
tills  will  be  erected  a column  forty-three  feet  in 
length,  six  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  three 
and  a half  feet  square  at  the  top.  Tlio  column 
will  be  terminated  by  a cap  six  feet  high,  which 
forms  tho  base  for  tho  colossal  statue  of  Douglas. 
Surrounding  tho  sepulchre  will  be  placed  fucr 
seated  symbolical  figures,  life  rizo,  sculptured  in 
light  marble,  representing  Illinois,  America,  Eu- 
tory,  and  Fame.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  sepul- 
chre will  stand  on  eagle,  and  on  the  base  of  the 
pedestal  above  will  be  placed  four  bas-rdiefe, 
representing  the  lustory  and  progress  of  die 
West. — To  tho  list  of  monuments  illostrating 
the  war,  must  be  added  that  about  to  be  erected 
by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  from  tlie  dc-sipn» 
of  John  Jackson,  a Maine  sculptor,  residing  in 
Italy.  It  is  to  l>e  forty  feet  high,  having  four 
allegorical  figures  representing  Liberty,  Ja^ticel, 
\'alor,  and  Fidelity,  surmounted  by  a fyni- 
bolicol  figure  of  Rhode  Island,  twelve  feet  in 
height,  holding  in  one  hand  a wreath,  aud  rest- 
ing tho  otlicr  upon  tho  shield  of  the  State.  It 
is  proposed  to  construct  tho  stone  work  of  a 
pinkisii  granite,  susceptible  of  a high  poUsh, 
which  is  found  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  figures 
and  ornamental  w'ork  of  bronze.  The  cost  will 
be  $o0,000. — A portrait  bust  of  President  lin- 
coln,  by  Colonel  Henry,  a sculptor  of  Kentucky, 
which  has  been  much  commended  as  a likeuosA 
was  received  in  Louisville  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  United  State* 
Court-room  in  that  city.  Another  likeness 
Mr.  Lincoln,  well  spoken  of,  is  in  tho  form  of  a 
statuette,  by  Franklin  Simmons,  of  J^ovidence, 
li.  L,  which  lias  been  put  in  bronze  by  William 
Miller,  of  tho  same  city.  The  latter  artist  is 
well  known  by  a scries  of  medallion  heads  in 
bronze,  of  eminent  civilians  and  soldiers.  Fi- 
nally, to  tho  large  number  of  American  sculp- 
tors practising  their  art  in  Italy,  we  may  iM 
the  name  of  Edmonia  Lewis,  a young  woman 
of  mixed  negro  and  Indian  parentage,  and  a 
native  of  Ohio,  who,  besides  a portrait  bu*t  of 
Colonel  Shaw,  of  the  first  Massachusetts  col- 
ored regiment,  ba.s  designed  a gronp,  entitled 
“ Tho  Freedwoman  on  first  hearing  of  h®*' 
Liberty.”  It  is  to  be  executed  as  a priTSta 
commission,  and  is  said  to  tell  “with  roucli 
eloquence  a painful  story.” 
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Great  Britain*.— The  activity  which  the  art 
market  of  London  usually  exhibits  in  tlie  spring 
and  gtunmcr  was  fully  sustained  in  1860^  al> 
though  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
worla  offered  for  sale,  and  in  the  prices  which 
thej  realized,  the  year  cannot  bo  said  to  have 
shown  such  striking  results  as  its  predecessor. 
In  1865  purchasers  seemed  to  put  no  bounds 
to  their  desire  to  possess  works  by  artists  whom 
merit,  or  popular  caprice,  had  brought  into 
prominence.  In  the  succeeding  year,  prices 
rctomed  to  a scale  more  in  accordance  with 
tho  actual  value  of  the  works  disposed  of,  al- 
though they  still  remained  relatively  high.  The 
productions  most  in  demand  are  still  those  of 
the  modem  British  school,  and  particularly  of 
tliat  branch  of  it  w’hich  has  flourished  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a century.  Tho 
who  were  famous  in  tho  latter  part  of  tho  last 
century  and  tho  beginning  of  the  present  are, 
with  some  notable  exceptions,  gradually  falling 
Into  disrepute,  while  for  goo<l  average  wor^ 
by  Turner,  Ward,  Webster,  Stanfield,  Roberts, 
or  Landseer,  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand 
guineas  are  often  obtained.  The  Continental 
schools  are  apparently  less  known  or  appre- 
ciated than  in  tlie  United  States,  notwithstand- 
ing their  principal  seats  lie  almost  at  tho  door 
of  London ; amt  probably  as  many  pictures  by 
French,  Belgian,  or  German  painters  are  an- 
nually sold  at  auction,  in  Now  York  alone,  ns 
in  all  England.  On  tho  other  hand,  British  art 
is  abnost  unknown  on  tho  Continent,  and  until 
within  a few  years  it  was  unsuspected  there 
that  such  a thing  as  a national  and  original 
school  of  painting  flourished  in  England.  The 
passion  for  collecting  works  by  the  old  masters, 
and  more  particularly  those  of  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  schools  of  the  sbctccnth  and  soventeouth 
centuries,  for  which  English  connoisseurs  were 
once  noted,  has  very  considerably  declined, 
although  wcll-authenticate<l  pictures  of  this 
class,  in  good  condition,  still  command  liigh 
prices.  But  where  from  one  thousand  to  six 
thousand  guineas  were  once  given  for  such 
works,  probably  less  than  the  first-named  sum 
wouM  now  bo  obtmne<l.  Tho  auction  sales 
commenced  in  March,  and  continued  well  into 
July.  Jn  i^ril,  many  tine  water-color  draw- 
ings by  W.  Ilunt,  Cox,  Roberts,  and  other  pop- 
ular artists  wore  dispo^  of  at  prices  far  below 
what  their  works  had  obtained  in  previous 
years.  A collection  of  twenty  sketches  by  John 
leech,  brf>oght  only  £6  15^.,  and  thirty-seven 
beautifully  executed  pen-and-ink  drawings  by 
Klaxman,  to  illustrate  Hesiod’s  **Theogony” 
and  “Works  and  Days,”  £21.  A of  por- 
traits, by  Hudson,  fetched  10«.  6rf. ; and  the 
“ Deliverance  of  St.  Peter,”  by  Hilton,  a once 
popular  painter  of  history,  £225.  On  May  1 9th, 
perhaps  the  most  important  sale  of  tho  season, 
w far  as  prices  were  involved,  took  place  in 
London.  Turner's  “Seventh  Plague  of  Egypt” 
fetched  £1.060 ; “ View  of  Dort,”  by  Stanfield, 
£1,450;  “Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  by  Landseer, 
£1,610;  Rosa  Bouheur’s  “Labourages  Niver- 


nais,”  originally  painted  for  Count  OrloflT, 
£2,100;  and  “The  Hay  Wain,”  by  Constable, 
wliich  forty  years  ago  was  exhibited  in  Pariis 
and  obtain^  for  tho  artist  a gold  medal  from 
the  French  government,  £1,:165.  A landscape, 
by  Gainsborough,  brought  £504;  and  one  by 
Richard  Wilson,  £42 ; and  a portrait  of  a lady, 
by  Reynolds,  £320.  Works  by  Calcott,  Cooper, 
Collins,  Ward,  Webster,  Etty,  Dyce,  Mailer, 
Phillip,  and  others,  were  also  disiwsid  of  at 
rices  ranging  from  five  hundred  to  twelve 
undred  pounds.  In  tho  same  month  occnrre<l 
a sale  of  works  by  the  old  masters,  an  event  of 
60  rare  occurrence  in  London  now-a-days,  that 
it  was  singled  out  for  special  comment.  The 
highest  prices  obtained  w'ero  £609  for  a still- 
life  subject,  by  Weenix,  and  £504  for  a seaport 
scene  by  Claude.  Pictures  by  Van  der  Velde, 
Cnyp,  Borghera,  Teniers,  Caualotti,  Guido,  Mu- 
rillo, and  other  masters,  once  in  repute  in  Eng- 
land, fetched  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  only,  far  less  than  they  would 
have  realized  a few  years  ago.  In  Juno,  another 
similar  sale  took  place,  with  very  similar  results. 
An  “Infant  Christ,”  by  Raphael,  w’hich  lia.s 
been  engraved  by  Doo,  fotchetl  £430 ; and  tho 
“ Burial  of  tho  Virgin,”  attributed  to  Giotto, 
£178.  In  the  same  month  a largo  and  admira- 
ble collection  of  etchings  and  engravings,  tlu‘ 
property  of  Mr.  Dnigulin,  of  Leipsio,  was  sold 
at  what  were  considered  fjur  prices.  From 
among  a fine  series  of  the  works  of  Albert 
DOrer,  may  he  mentioneil  the  “Passion  of 
Christ,”  £17;  “St.  Eustachins,”  £88;  and 
“ The  Knight,  Death,  and  tho  Dc^d,”  £30.  Tho 
collection  al^  contained  a number  of  the 
choicest  etchings  of  Rembrandt,  including  liis 
famous  “Christ  Healing  the  Sick,”  called  “The 
Hundred  Gnildcr  Piece,”  which  fetched  £70 ; 
tho  “Ecco  Homo,”  £25  10s.;  the  “Burgomas- 
ter Six,”  £27 ; and  “ St.  Francis  Praying,” 
£29.  'Hie  last  notable  sale  of  the  sen.v)n  wa« 
that  of  tho  collection  of  prints  and  drawings  by 
tho  old  masters,  formed  by  the  late  Dr.  Wel- 
lesley, principal  of  Now  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
which  comprised  examples  of  most  of  the  great 
painters  of  all  tho  varions  schools.  Those  by 
Claude  numbered  over  one  hundred,  and  wore 
of  excellent  quality.  This  remarkable  collec- 
tion produced  nearly  £9,500,  and  during  tho 
two  weeks  that  it  continued,  excited  among 
connoisseurs  an  unusual  spirit  of  competition, 
which  was  kept  up  until  tho  last  lot  was  dis- 

f>ose<l  o£  From  among  the  drawings  the  fol- 
owing  may  be  quottnl : “Portrait  of  Comolis- 
sen,”  by  Vandyke,  £20;  “Portrait  ofL.  Sforza,” 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  £54;  “Giovanni  Qaleazzo, 
duke  of  Milan,”  by  the  same,  £82 ; “ Head  of  a 
Yonng  Female,”  by  the  stune,  £43 ; “Portrait 
of  Philip  tho  Second,”  by  Titian,  £18  10s. ; 
“St.  Hubert,”  by  the  same,  £42;  “A  Land- 
scape, with  Waterfall,”  by  the  same,  £30; 
“ Adoration  of  tho  Shepherds,”  by  tho  same, 
£l717s. ; “Infant  Saviour,”  by  the  same, 
£17  10#. ; “ Ancient  Roman  Ruins,”  by  Claude, 
£65  2#.;  “Piazza  St,  Marco,  Venice,”  on  ad- 
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mirable  example  by  Canaletti,  £163 ; “ Por- 
trait of  A.  del  Sarto,’’  by  himself,  £67 ; “ The 
Marchioness  of  Pescara,”  by  Michael  Angelo, 
uniting  the  grandeur  of  Michael  Angelo  \^ith 
the  sweetness  of  Kaphacl,  £290;  *‘The  Al- 
mighty npi>enring  to  Isaac,”  by  Raphael,  £35 ; 
“Portrait  of  liaphaePs  Sister,”  executed  by 
Raphael  in  black  chalk,  £240 ; another  por- 
trait, of  the  same  quality,  £300 ; another,  ex- 
ecuted with  the  metal  point  on  a prepared 
ground,  £470;  “Virgin,  Child,  and  on  iVngel,” 
by  the  same,  a mere  outline,  but  possessing 
great  beauty,  £330 ; “ Virgin  and  Child,”  by 
the  same,  full  of  grace,  loveliness,  and  refine- 
ment, £600,  which  was  purchased  for  the 
British  Museum.  The  number  of  works  dis- 
iK)6c<l  of  at  auction  during  the  season  numbered 
Detween  2,000  and  3,000,  and  the  aggregate 
sum  obtained  for  them  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  £150,000,  which  was  considerably  less  than 
during  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  numerous  exhibitions  of  pictures  and 
works  of  art  held  annually  in  Lonuon,  tliat  of 
the  Royal  Academy  naturally  occupies  the  first 
place.  It  was  opened  in  the  middle  of  April, 
:md  proved  so  attractive,  lliat  at  the  close  of 
May  the  money  receipts  exceeded  the  total 
payments  of  any  funner  year.  But  if  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  press  are  entitled  to  weight,  the 
pictorial  labors  of  the  year  were  less  remarkable 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  promi- 
nent pictures  were  Leighton’s  “ Proci'ssion  of 
Syracusan  Virgins,”  a reidica  of  Muclisc's 
“Death  of  Nelson,”  in  the  palace  at  We*f»t- 
minster,  and  GoodoU’s  “Ilugarand  Ishmael;” 
l^erides  which,  were  works  by  Armitage,  Watts, 
Frost,  Poole,  Faed,  Philliji,  Wanl,  Frith,  Stan- 
field, Marcu.s  Stone,  O’Xcill,  Landseer,  Lee,  and 
Linnell.  These  artists,  however,  do  not  repre- 
sent the  whole  intellectual  strength  of  the  Brit- 
ish school,  and  some  of  them  failed  to  send  their 
best  works  to  the  exhibition.  The  contribu- 
tions of  others  were  so  budly  hung  as  to  appear 
to  signal  disadvantage.  Tho  eidiibition  con- 
tained nothing  at  all  from  Ilolmnn  Hunt^  Mil- 
lais, Elmore,  Rossetti,  or  Maddux  Brown,  tho 
greater  part  of  whom  evince  thought,  original- 
ity, and  power,  but  because  they  are  opposed 
in  practice  to  the  prevalent  notions,  are  not 
encouraged  to  contribute.  Hence  the  com- 
plaint is  anntially  prefemd  against  tho  Acad- 
emv,  that  it  fails  to  make  its  exhibitions  a neu- 
trol  ground,  where  ability  may  prove  itself  and 
incompetence  find  its  level,  and  refuses  to  recog- 
nize ideas  of  art  It  dues  not  understand,  and 
])ower  which  is  not  its  own.  Important  re- 
funns,  however,  are  about  to  be  made  in  this 
institution,  now  almost  a century  old,  which 
promise  to  add  to  its  usefulness  as  a fosterer  of 
art.  It  is  proposed  to  limit  tho  number  of 
aciidemicians  to  forty-two,  tlie  present  number, 
to  increase  tho  btwly  of  associates  indefinitely, 
and  from  their  ranks  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the 
academic  bcsly  on  the  ground  of  merit  alone, 
irresj>ectivc  of  any  considerations  arising  from 
tho  length  of  time  during  which  men  have  been 


Associates.  At  all  elections,  whether  of  Acad- 
emicians or  Associates,  the  latter  are  to  be  eo- 
titled  to  vote.  Tliese,  with  a few  other  pro- 
posed changes,  though  not  so  many  or  im{>ortaDt 
as  the  public  demand,  will  do  something  to 
relieve  the  Academy  of  the  imputation  of  nar- 
rowness and  selfislmess  which  has  so  long  been 
associated  with  its  career,  and  to  make  it  less 
of  a close  corporation  than  heretofore.  They 
seem  to  have  oeen  rather  reluctantly  conce»led 
by  U»e  members  in  return  for  tho  grant  by  Gov- 
ernment of  a site  in  the  grounds  of  Burlington 
House,  Piccadilly,  on  which  to  erect  a penna- 
nent  building  for  the  uses  of  tho  institotion. 
The  Academy,  long  located  in  a wing  of  the 
National  Gallery,  in  Trafalgar  Square,  will  soon 
occupy  a new  building  of  a rich  classic  type  on 
tho  site  granted  to  it,  to  be  constructed  from 
the  designs  of  Sydney  Smirke.  The  President* 
chair,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Gitrles 
Eastlake,  has  been  filled  by  tbe  election  of  Sir 
Francis  Grant,  principally  known  as  a i>ainter 
of  portraits  and  sporting  scenes,  but  of  no  repu- 
tation in  the  higlier  walks  of  his  art. 

Outside  of  the  Royjd  Academy  there  arc 
many  annual  exhibitions  in  London,  during  the 
sj)ring  and  summer,  to  which  we  can  refer  only 
very  briefly.  That  of  the  British  lnslitQti6n, 
established  sixty  years  ago,  was  noticeable 
chiefly  for  many  excellent  examples  of  Reyoolik 
Tho  directors  have  announct^  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  tho  expiration  of  the  lease  of  their 
present  premises,  and  of  their  inability  to  renew , 
it,  they  will  be  unable  to  open  an  exhibition  in 
1367,  wliich  is  considered  equivalent  to  declar- 
ing that  tho  Institution  is  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
solution. In  view  of  the  many  opportanities 
it  has  annually  aflTorded  of  seeing  choice  ex- 
amples of  tlie  old  masters  aud  of  contemponiry 
art,  this  is  regarded  as  a public  xnisfortoLe. 
Tho  exhibitions  of  tlie  Society  of  Painters  in 
V’ater  Colors  and  Uio  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Vater  Colors  were  creditable  to  those  6S60- 
ciations,  while  that  of  tho  Society  of  British 
Artists  was  very  generally  condemned  for  the 
ambitious,  slovenly,  or  i>ositively  mcrctricions 
works,  generally  by  inferior  pmntera,  which  it 
contained.  Besides  tliese,  there  were  heM 
during  the  season  an  exhibition  of  French, 
Dutch,  and  Flemish  pictures,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  tim  International  Society  of  Fine  Arts, 
one  of  a series  of  careful  copies  of  early  Italian 
paintings,  made  by  M.  J.  H.  Wheelwright,  and 
one  of  a remarkable  collection  of  sketches  of 
scenery  iu  China  and  Japan,  by  Edward  Ilililo- 
brandt.  Not  the  least  interesting  exhibiticHi  of 
the  year  was  that  of  a collection  of  many  hun- 
dred portraits  of  conspicuous  public  characters, 
illustrating  the  national  history  from  the  era 
of  the  Plantagenets  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.  Of  Henry  VHI.  there  were  sixteen 
portraits,  with  portraits  of  each  of  his  six  wives; 
of  hU  son,  Edward  VL,  eleven  portraits;  of 
Queen  Mary,  ten  |X)rtraits ; of  her  sister  Eliia- 
betli,  twenty-seven ; and  of  Mary  Queen  of 
8cots,  sixteen.  Besides  these  were  jwrtrailsof 
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Lftdf  Jano  Grey«  Darnley,  Rlzzio,  Raleigh, 
and  the  great  military  chiefs  and  statesmen  of 
the  reign;  also  of  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  Spenser.  Tlie  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  rep- 
resented by  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 
forty  portraits.  The  commonwealth  was  U- 
lustraUKl  by  Cromwell  and  his  family,  with  the 
gicnerais  who  led  the  Parliamentary  troops,  and 
the  cliiefs  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Charles  II., 
bis  courtiers  and  favorites,  were  represented  by 
one  hundred  and  ninety  portrmts.  The  leading 
painters  who  flonrished  in  England  daring  the 
epochs  covered  by  these  pictnres,  were  sev- 
enlly  represented  by  the  following  namber  of 
worb;  Holbein,  63;  Sir  Antony  More,  13; 
Jansen,  38;  Van  Somer,  15;  Vandyke,  61; 
Lely,  G3;  and  Knellor,  12.  The  exhibition 
clo^  in  August,  and  proved  so  snccessful  as 
to  justify  a repetition  of  it  in  future  years. 
During  the  last  fortnight  that  it  remained  o|>en, 
it  was  visited  by  many  thousands  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  w*ere  admitted  at  the  very  mcdcrate 
charge  of  Zd.  per  head.  American  art  in  the 
British  metropolis  was  represented  by  several 
single  works  which  elicited  high  praise  from  the 
critics.  Among  these  were  Bierstadt’a  “ Rocky 
Kouotains,'’  a view  of  Niagara  Falls  by  Mignot. 
and  an  ideal  landscape  with  figures,  entitled 
*‘Tho  Laud  of  the  Lotus-Eaters,”  by  R.  S.  Dun- 
cansoD.  The  first  of  these  was  pronounced  a 
work  of  transcendent  merit,  and  the  critic  of 
the  “Saturday  Review”  thanked  the  artist 
• for  the  lesson  in  landscape-painting  which  the 
picture  had  taught.  A new  picture  by  Holman 
Hunt,  “The  Festival  of  St.  Sw’ithin,”  was  ex- 
hibited daring  the  snmroer.  It  difiered  in  sub- 
ject from  any  thing  previously  attempted  by 
him,  representing  a flock  of  pigeons  gathered 
on  a rainy  day  about  a dovecote,  and  was  said 
to  render  eflects  of  daylight  with  remarkable 
truth  and  power. 

Ot'  permanent  art  collections  the  first  in  im- 
portance is  tiie  National  Gallery,  which  is  here- 
after to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  building  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  hitherto  jointly  used  by  itself 
and  the  Royal  Academy.  Parliament  has 
voted  a largo  sum  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
land,  adjoining  this  site,  on  which  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  an  extension  to  the  present  building. 

spacious  building  will  also  be  erected  here 
!»peciaJly  for  the  reception  of  the  Raphael  Oar- 
looDs,  recently  removed  from  Hampton  Court 
to  the  Museum  at  South  Kensin^on.  The 
National  Gallery  now  contains  747  works,  ex- 
clusive of  many  thousand  drawings ; and  though 
in  point  of  numbers  it  falls  behind  the  prin- 
cip^  Continental  galleries,  in  respect  to  the 
quality  of  its  contents,  it  takes  very  high  rank. 
Aided  by  liberal  grants  of  money  from  Par- 
liament, it  is  constantly  making  additions  to  its 
art  treasures,  and  it  also  receives  many  valuable 
bequests  and  gifts  of  pictures.  Among  recent 
purchases  were  pictures  by  Raphael,  Velasquez, 
and  Rembrandt,  procured  at  an  ontlay  of  nearly 
£18,000.  One  of  the  most  important  recent  be- 
quests was  that  of  Landseer’s  celebrated  “Mem- 


ber of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,”  aptly  de- 
scribed as  the  •*  noblest  figure  of  a’dog  that  ever 
looked  out  from  canvas.”  It  is  matter  of  regret 
that  many  pictures  in  the  Gallery,  emanating 
from  the  national  school,  are  threatened  with 
destruction  from  the  cracking  of  the  varnish. 
This  arises  from  a practice  common  among 
English  painters,  np  to  within  thirty  years  ago, 
of  glazing  their  pictures  with  osphaltum;  and 
the  destruction  is  probably  hastened  by  the  in- 
ferior ventilation  of  the  building,  and  the  humid 
atmosphere  caused  by  heating  it  by  hot  water. 
The  South  Kensington  Mnsenm  continues  to 
receive  accessions  of  a miscellaneous  character, 
and  promises  in  time  to  become  a Imgo  cu- 
riosity-shop. That  portion  of  the  NationiU  Gal- 
lery comprising  examples  by  painters  of  the 
British  school,  which  is  temporarily  deposited 
in  it,  has  proved,  os  was  expected,  a great  at- 
traction to  the  public.  The  art  schools  have 
been  better  attended  daring  the  past  year  than 
ever  before,  and  the  actual  resnlts  in  respect  to 
employment  obtained  by  students  trained 
therein  are  r^rcsented  as  more  than  usually 
satisfactory.  The  permanent  bnildings  intended 
for  this  institution,  and  for  the  construction  of 
which  Parliament  has  already  appropriated 
several  hundred  thousand  pounds,  are  still  far 
from  completion.  Portions  of  the  facade  are 
to  be  ornamented  with  mosaics  from  oripnul 
designs,  by  Leighton  and  others,  for  which 
species  of  decoration  a growing  inclination  is 
manifested  in  England.  The  overcrowded  con- 
dition of  the  British  Museum  is  a subject  of 
frequent  complaint  in  Parliament  and  elsowLcre. 
Many  of  the  invaluable  marbles  possessed  by  it 
are  defaced  with  dirt,  the  engravings  and  draw- 
ings unavailable  to  those  who  could  profit  from 
a study  of  them,  and  objects  of  rertu  or  of  anti- 
quarian interest  are  put  away  in  obscure  cor- 
ners. Every  thing,  in  fact,  is  said  to  show  slat- 
ternly neglect,  except  the  library,  which,  thanks 
to  the  principal  librarian,  Mr.  Panizzi,  is  in 
excellent  order.  An  effective  display  of  the 
riclies  of  tlie  Museum  would  require  a space 
very  far  beyond  what  is  now  available,  but 
Parliament  has  done  nothing  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency, and  in  all  probability  nothing  will  be 
done  for  years  to  come.  Among  the  treasures 
secured  by  the  institution  during  the  post  year 
was  the  fine  collection  of  cameos,  bronzes, 
medals,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  Bnc  do  Blncaa, 
w’hich  was  piircba^  in  Paris  for  £48,000.  It 
includes  a collection  of  coins,  well  known  to 
naroismatists;  the  toilet  service  of  a Roman 
bride  of  about  the  year  800 ; a colossal  licad  of 
/Esculapius,  of  the  finest  period  of  Greek  scnlp- 
ture,  found  in  the  island  of  Milos;  u collection 
of  Greek  fictile  vases;  mural  paintings  from 
Pompeii  and  Horculaucuin ; manuscripts,  in- 
scriptions, and  numerous  other  articles  of  great 
interest  to  antiquaries. 

The  mural  paintings  in  the  Honscs  of  Parlia- 
ment which,  it  was  once  supposed,  were  to  in- 
angnrate  a school  of  high  art  in  England,  seem 
to  have  fallen  for  short  of  that  result,  partly  in 
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consoqnonco  of  tlio  inabiJity  of  the  artists  to 
mastcT  tl»e  technical  processes  of  fresco,  and 
partly  from  the  defects  of  the  building  in 
which  they  were  re<juire<l  to  revive  this  spe- 
cies of  painting.  The  series  of  works  left  ua- 
3iusho<l  by  Mr.  Dyce  have  made  no  advance 
since  liis  deaths  and  it  seems  unlikely  tliat  any 
living  English  painter  can  complete  them  in 
accordance  with  the  original  designs.  Macliso 
lias  finished  his  “Death  of  Nelson”  in  the 
Royal  Gallery;  Herbert  is  about  to  commence 
his  “.Tiidgment  of  Daniel,”  and  Cope  is  putting 
the  finishing  touches  upon  the  last  of  the  series 
of  eight  Works  undertaken  by  him.  The  sub- 
ject is  “ Speaker  Lenthall  assorting  the  Privi- 
leges of  a Free  Parliament.”  Many  blank 
spaces,  however,  remain  to  bo  filled;  and  in 
view  of  the  defective  light  and  the  dampness 
of  the  building,  which  mar  the  appearance  of 
the  completed  works,  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  never  bo  filled.  The  works  of  Herbert 
and  Watts,  in  the  “Poets’  Hall,”  are  fast  disap- 
pearing under  the  influences  of  the  humid  at- 
mosphere, which  in  winter  prevails  in  that 
part  of  the  building,  and  no  attempts  at  resto- 
ration have  availed  to  overcome  this  radical 
defect.  Efforts  to  improve  the  light  in  certain 
corridors,  decorated  with  frescoes,  have  proved 
partially  successful.  The  series  of  designs  in 
these  buildings,  by  Maclise,  known  as  the  “ Sto- 
ry of  the  Norman  Conquest,”  together  with  his 
“Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  after  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,”  and  “ Death  of  Nelson,” 
are  to  be  engraved  for  distribution  by  the  Art- 
Union  of  London. — Apart  from  the  numerous 
specimens  of  excellent  engraving  annually  put 
forth  in  England,  there  were  publishe<l  in  1866 
two  works,  illustrutiHl  by  the  prolific  pencil  of 
Gustave  Dor6,  which  are  remarkable  as  his 
first  attempts  to  render  the  text  of  great  Eng- 
lish poets.  These  were  Milton’s  “Paradise 
Lost,”  and  Tennyson’s  “ Elaine.”  The  designs 
of  tlie  former  seem  to  have  been  hastily  and 
crudely  executed ; but  in  those  of  the  latter, 
which  have  been  engraved  on  stool,  bo  labored 
with  genuine  enthusiasm,  wishing  to  make  his 
performance  a monument  of  Jiis  own  powers  as 
well  as  to  the  poet.  The  result  has  been  very 
creditable  to  him.  The  Arundel  Society  pur- 
sues its  useful  career  as  a promoter  of  art  cul- 
ture by  producing  chromo-litbograiihic  fac- 
similes of  the  masterpieces  of  the  old  painters. 
The  “Annunciation,”  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  the 
“Last  Supper,”  by  Ghirlandiyo,  and  the  “Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,”  by  Luini,  are  among  the 
copies  recently  executed  under  its  ansjjicies, 
and  it  is  about  to  reproduce  specimens  by  the 
Van  Eycks.  The  “Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Re- 
view,” a publication  of  groat  value  to  art  stu- 
dents, contmns  also  many  excellent  examples,  in 
color  or  engraved,  of  the  works  of  old  ana  mod- 
em masters.  The  limits  of  this  article  will  not 
admit  of  any  other  than  a brief  allusion  to  pic- 
torial art  outside  of  tlio  British  metropolis.  Al- 
most every  considerable  jirovincial  town  has 
Us  school  of  art,  so  called,  and  ouo  or  more  an- 


nual exhibitions,  contributed  to  mostly  by  local 
artists.  The  standard  reached  in  these,  if  nota 
high  one,  is  above  mediocrity,  and  there  U 
every  reason  to  believe  that  under  the  influence? 
at  work  throughout  the  Unitecl  Kingdom  an 
increasing  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  art 
will  bo  manifested,  and  a higher  cultore  de- 
veloped. Edinburgh  bas  recently  inaugurated  a 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  erected  by  means 
of  special  and  successive  grants  by  Parliameut 
since  1854;  and  in  Dublin  an  Irish  NsUooal 
Picture  Gallery  is  reported  to  bo  making  most 
favorable  progress.  The  works  already  col- 
looted  have  cost  £10,000,  of  which  £C,o0u  were 
raised  by  local  subscriptions. 

Plastic  art  has  of  late  vears  been  very  gen- 
erally employed  in  Great  Britain  to  commemo- 
rate the  acts  or  son  ices  of  public  men,  and  the 
past  year  witnessed  no  diminntion  of  activity  in 
this  direction.  Statues,  busts,  or  structures 
of  a purely  memorial  character  are  multiplying 
all  over  the  land,  and  though  in  respect  to  the 
higher  qualities  of  sculpture  these  pnxioctions 
will  not  stand  the  tost  of  se.'irohiog  criticUm, 
they  present  good  average  design  and  work- 
manship. Signs  of  promise  may  be  recognized 
in  the  greater  attention  yearly  given  to  the  study 
of  fonn,  in  efforts  to  throw  off  the  conventiondl- 
isms  with  which  the  schools  are  overgrown, 
and  in  the  higher  standard  of  criticism  already 
attained,  which  bas  damaged  more  than  ooe 
reputation  resting  on  no  more  soIi<l  basis  than 
superficial,  sbowy  effectiveness.  Of  the  na-  ■ 
tional  moiiumente  in  progress,  the  most  impor- 
tant and  elaborate  is  that  to  the  late  Prioce 
Consort,  in  Hyde  Park,  of  which  a d?soripU(« 
was  given  in  our  last  volume.  Only  the  sob- 
Btructuro  was  conipletod  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  but  much  of  the  finished  material  is  « 
the  ground,  ready  to  be  put  in  place,  anti  the 
mosaics  and  sculptures,  on  which  the  best 
talent  of  the  country  is  engaged,  are  under- 
stood to  bo  in  hand.  The  popular  affection  for 
Prince  Albert  continues  to  manifest  itself  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  memorials  erected 
to  him.  A copy  of  ThomoycrofVs  bronze  eques- 
trian statue  of  him  has  been  placed  in  front  of 
St,  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool.  Another  is  des- 
tined for  Wolverhampton,  and  a third  for 
Halifax,  besides  several  for  the  provinces.  The 
All>crt  memorial  at  Manchester  is  completed. 
The  four  colossal  bronze  lions,  from  designs  by 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  intended  for  the  base  (tf 
the  Nelson  monnment  in  Trafalgar  Square,  after 
a delay  of  in.'iny  years,  wore  announced  at  the 
close  of  1866  to  bo  ready,  and  early  in  1867 
they  were  actually  set  up  in  public.  Another 
work  long  delay^  is  the  completion  of  tl« 
bas-reliefs  in  the  pedestal  of  Baron  Marochetti’s 
statue  of  Richard  Cceiir  de  Lion,  one  of  which 
was  inserted  in  tlie  latter  part  of  tlie  year.  It 
is  described  as  puerile  in  design,  and  executed 
with  little  care  or  knowledge.  A inonnmeDt  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment ten  years  ago,  but  has  never  been  even 
commenced.  This  neglect  of  the  Great  Duke 
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has,  however,  been  partly  compcnsate<l  for  by 
a rooDarnont  82  feet  in  height,  surmountwl  by  a 
colossal  bronze  trtatuc  of  him  at  Strnthfield.snye 
Park,  executed  by  Baron  Marochottl.  A moral 
monnment  to  Sir  James  Oiitram  in  TVestmins- 
ter  Abbey,  is  the  only  other  national  memo- 
rial calling  for  notice.  Of  works  of  this  chis.s, 
erectc<l  by  private  means,  or  projected,  the 
nomber  is  very  much  larger,  and  includes  a 
sitting  statue  of  Macaulay,  by  Woolner,  for 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; one  of  Gladstone, 
for  Liverpool,  and  one  of  Mr.  Peabody,  for  Ix)n- 
don;  one  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  by  Noble,  re- 
cenllr  ercrte<l  in  Waterloo  Place,  London,  one 
ofO’Conncll  for  Dublin;  one  of  Andrew  Marvell 
for  lIulL  and  one  of  James  Watt,  by  Munro, 
for  BirminghaTu.  No  fewer  than  four  monu- 
ment'^ are  to  be  raiee<l  to  Ix>rd  Palmerston  at 
London,  Southampton,  Tiverton,  and  Romney, 
and  a st.atne  to  Cob<len  will  soon  be  completed 
in  CatndtMi  Town,  London.  Other  statues,  in- 
doding  somo  of  colosssal  size,  to  public  men, 
inventors,  benefactors,  etc.,  who  are  less  gen- 
erally known,  might  Ikj  mentioned.  Busts  of 
Gladstone,  Cobden,  Thackeray,  and  Mulrcady, 
the  painter,  intended  for  public  sites,  are  also 
among  the  labors  of  the  year.  Of  a more  pri- 
vate ch.aracter  tlum  these  are  Weekes’s  recum- 
bent effigy  of  Archbishop  Spinner,  in  Catiter- 
hary  Cathedral,  a work  of  great  merit,  and 
Woolner’s  design  fur  a monument  to  Mrs. 
ArchibnW  Peel  in  the  church  at  Wrexham.  The 
latter,  which  is  to  be  executed  in  high  relief, 
pre«ents  an  atTocting  and  beautiful  realization 
of  the  idea  of  a mother  and  child  meeting  in 
heaven  after  death.  American  plastic  art  was 
not  reproscnte<l  publicly  in  England  dnring  the 
year,  Imt  some  photographs  of  sculptures,  by 
Morier,  elicited  high  prai.se  from  the  critics. 
Very  general  complaint  is  made  of  the  condi- 
tion of  public  sculptures  in  England,  and  par- 
dcalarly  of  the  bronze  statues,  which  are,  for 
the  miist  part,  coated  with  opaque  oxidation, 
not  nnfrx^quentlj'  nKsuming  the  appearance  of  a 
sooty  efflorescence.  An  exposure  of  two  or 
three  years  suffices  to  blacken  the  most  brilliant 
metal.  The  cause  of  this  is  attributed  rather 
to  the  inditferent  material  employed,  whicli  is 
far  from  l*eing  true  bronze,  than  to  the  in- 
flnencos  of  the  climate.  Some  consolation,  how- 
ever, is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
statues  thns  discoloreil  ore  so  bad  in  design 
and  workm.anship,  tliat  it  is  quite  as  well  they 
fhould  he  “left  in  the  dark.”  It  has  been 
suggested  tliat  the  experiment  should  be  tried 
of  clefutsing  some  of  these  works,  and  coating 
them  with  fluid  oomj>ounds,  which  resist  moist- 
ure, and  set  with  a surface  like  transparent 
enamel.  Statues  not  oxjjosed  to  the  elements 
?ecm  to  fare  eqtmlly  ill  in  England.  Tliose  in 
St  Paul’s  Cathedral,  in  London,  are  rcpresentetl 
to  be  covered  with  dust  and  dirt-stains,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  edifice, 
where  restorations,  mural  embellishments,  and 
other  improvements  ore  proceeding  at  a snail’s 
pace,  is  declared  to  bo  a public  rcprotach. 

VoL.  VI.— 21 


Feance. — A marked  peculiarity  of  the  history 
of  the  fine  arts  in  France  is  the  intimate  rela 
tion  which  tliey  sustain  to  the  government,  and 
the  patronage  which  it  extend.s  to  them.  On 
the  Oi’casion  of  the  imperial  /He  of  Aiignst  15th, 
piotnres  and  statues  were  sent  to  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  twelve  local  museums,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  works  purchased  for  the  galleries 
of  Versailles  and  the  Luxembourg,  and  to  those 
presented  to  churches  and  chapels  in  various 
dcpartmcnt.s.  Over  seventy  portraits  of  the 
emperor  and  empress  were  also  presented  to 
public  institutions,  and  the  total  number  of 
works  of  art  thus  disposed  of  was  estimated  at 
upward  of  three  hundred.  A further  stimulus 
is  given  to  artistic  efforts  by  a system  of  rewa^d^• 
and  honors  skilfully  adapted  to  the  j>opular 
tastes  and  ambition.  Without  expressing  an 
opinion  whether  patronage  of  this  kind  c^m 
subservo  the  purposes  of  ajsthetic  culture,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  tliat  in  respect  to  productive- 
ness art  flonrishes  in  France  beyond  precedent. 
Immense  quantities  of  pictures  and  scnlpturev 
ore  yearly  produced,  the  quality  of  wliich  is, 
on  the  whole,  above  medioority.  Thus  the  com- 
mittee of  seleotion  of  the  annnol  art  exhibition 
held  in  Paris,  accepted,  in  18C0,  the  enormous 
number  of  8,338  works  as  worthy  of  exhibition 
in  the  P.aince  of  Industry,  though  it  is  but 
proper  to  add  that  comparatively  few  of  these 
were  declared  to  he  witliin  the  competition  for 
prizes.  The  remainder  wore  simply  deemed 
worthy  of  a place  upon  the  walls,  and  presented 
almost  every  phase  of  quality  from  respectable 
to  iK)sitively  bad.  The  fact,  however,  that  so 
many  pictures  and  statues  are  annually  pro- 
dnce<l  in  the  French  metr(*polis,  apart  from  the 
thousands  emanating  from  provincial  artisfrj,  is 
of  itself  interesUng.  G6r5mc’s  contribution  to 
the  exhibition  wa.s  a painting  representing  Cleo- 
patra introdneing  herself  to  Ca?sar  in  his  tent, 
while  he  is  writing  dispatches;  and  Courbet 
was  represented  by  a landscape  and  a nude  fe- 
male figure,  both  of  whicli  attracted  much 
notice.  Of  nn  entirely  different  character  from 
this  was  nn  exhibition  opened  at  the  same  place 
in  the  spring,  and  compo.«ed  mainly  of  works 
by  the  old  masters.  It  was  entitled  the  “ Expo- 
sition Retn»spect1ve,”  and  was  .suggeste<l  by  the 
British  Institution,  which  exhibits  borrowed 
works  by  old  painters  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  contemporary  production.  The  “Exposi- 
tion ” contained  about  200  pictures  belonging 
to  sixty  owners,  and  wa.s  very  rich  in  examples 
of  the  Dutch  and  lleml.-sh  schools.  Greuze,  the 
noted  French  painter  of  the  last  century, 
was  represented  by  seventeen  works.  Inspired 
by  the  success  which  attended  the  great  na- 
tional portrait  exhibition  at  Kensington,  the 
French  government  is  ahont  to  form  a simi- 
lar one  in  a building  to  be  erected  in  the 
Champs  EIys6es,  which,  it  is  supposed,  will 
prove  an  attractive  resort  during  the  Great  Ex- 
position of  1867.  The  portraits  will  be  grouped 
according  to  the  ago  tJiey  illustrate.  From  nn 
analysis  recently  made,  it  npiwars  that  the  gal- 
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lery  of  the  Ixmvro  contains  upward  of  two 
tlionsand  pictures.  Amoof?  those  belonging  to 
the  Italian  school  are  twelve  Kaphaers,  three 
Correggios,  eighteen  Titian.s,  thirteen  Paul  Vero- 
neses, etc.  Among  the  specimens  of  the  Flem- 
ish are  no  fewer  than  fortr-two  Rubenses, 
twenty-two  Vandykes,  seventeen  Rembrandts, 
and  eleven  Gerard  Douws.  Of  the  Spanish 
great  mjisters  there  are  eleven  Munllos  and  six 
by  Velusouez.  The  French  school  possesses 
but  a single  specimen  of  Watteau,  but  has  forty 
Poussins,  sixteen  Claude  Lorrainea  and  forty- 
one  Joseph  Vemets.  To  the  treasures  of  this 
famous  museum  of  art  has  recently  been  added 
a collection  of  over  a hundred  specimens  of 
stained  glass,  of  Flemish,  Gcnnan,  Dutch,  and 
French  mannfacture,  of  dates  so  late  as  the 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  centuries. — Sales  of 
pictures  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Paris 
during  the  spring,  and  in  1866  the  prices  re- 
alizo<l  at  them  were  as  a rule  very  high.  The 
works  disposed  of  ore  generally  of  the  modem 
continental  schools,  those  of  the  national  school 
of  course  predominating.  Landscape  art  may 
be  said  to  Hourish  in  France,  if  wo  may  judge 
by  the  fact  that  a collection  of  pictures  by  the 
late  M.  Troyon,  one  humlre<l  and  fifty  in  nunj- 
ber,  fetched  recently  at  auction  nearly  ludf  a 
million  of  francs. — Of  pictures  in  progress 
during  the  year  mention  may  be  mode  of  a 
large  composition  by  Rosa  Roiiheur  ropresent- 
itig  cattle  and  drovers  in  the  .^‘ottish  highlands. 
The  popularity  of  Gustavo  Don^*  Koeins  unabated, 
notwithstanding  the  accumulated  demands  upon 
his  pencil  are  iK^iining  to  show  their  111  effects 
in  hasty  and  crude  designs.  Ills  illustrated  Bible, 
the  first  islition  of  which  cost  the  publisher,  M. 
Marne,  over  six  hundred  thousand  francs, 
proved  a very  profitable  undertaking,  although 
the  price  i>er  volume  ecemc'il  beyoud  the  reiudi 
of  most  purchasers.  The  demand  for  it  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  has  ex- 
cee<le<l  the  utmost  expectation  of  artist  or 
publisher.  In  1802  the  number  of  Dore’a 
drawings  was  said  to  l»nve  reache<l  forty-four 
thousand,  and  as  he  designs  for  various  miscel- 
laneous publications,  besides  the  great  works 
witlj  which  his  genius  is  chiefly  identified,  it 
must  now  exceed  fifty  thousand.  Milton  and 
La  Fontaine  arc  the  autliors  whom  he  has  most 
recently  illustrated,  and  re|>orl  announces  him 
to  be  now  at  w’ork  on  Shakosj)eare,  and  pro- 
jecting the  illustration  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid, 
Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  the  leading  German  ami 
Spanish  poets. — The  propensity  to  employ 
pliistic  art  in  the  erection  of  monuments  to 

iiublic  characters  is  not  less  remarkable  in 
France  than  in  England,  and  in  tl»o  former 
country  the  subjects  embrace,  perha]>s,  a wider 
range,  fhic  of  the  most  meritorious  works  of 
the  year  in  this  department  U a fQl!-size<l  statue 
of  the  Empress  Josephine,  by  Vital-Dubray, 
er<M*te<l  in  the  open  8j>acc  in  front  of  the 
bridge  of  the  Alma,  in  Pari«.  She  is  repro- 
seuted  in  a court  dress,  holding  a incslnllion  of 
the  emperor  in  her  left  hand,  and  resting  her 


right  on  a marble  shaft.  A sitting  figure  of 
Rachel  by  Duret,  in  the  Comedie  st 

Paris,  has  also  been  highly  praised.  It  repre- 
sents her  in  the  character  of  PhMre,  and  exnib- 
its  no  little  tragic  power  both  in  exprcssioc  and 
attitude.  One  of  the  most  eminent  French 
sculptors,  Baron  do  Triqiieti  is  now  execatinp 
for  Queen  Victoria  a remarkable  series  of  Bib 
Ileal  scenes  for  the  memorial  chapel  building  in 
honor  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  ITiese  com- 
positions arc  executed  in  n now  style  of  roosak, 
the  invention  of  Triqueti,  and  arc  composed 
partly  of  lines  cut  into  the  whito  stone,  and 
filled  with  color,  and  partly  of  pieces  of  colored 
marble  inserted  into  the  groundwork.  Besides 
this  scries,  the  figures  in  which  are  ncarlv  of 
life-size,  and  which  will  form  the  surface  of  the 
interior  of  tho  chapel,  tliere  will  be  a large 
number  of  bas-rehefs,  represeuting  saints 
prophets,  angels,  etc.,  about  a foot  high,  in 
white  marble,  winch  will  be  iusorte<l  in  the 
angles  of  tho  borders  of  the  larger  pieces,  over 
the  doorways,  and  in  panels  and  c<imi«s. 
M’lien  finished,  these  decorations  will  rank 
among  the  most  exquisite  creations  of  the 
chisel. 

Germakt. — The  forty-fifth  exhibition  of  living 
artists  was  opene<l  in  Berlin,  in  {^‘ptember. 
with  931  works  of  art,  of  which  788  were  oil 
paintings.  Notwithstanding  the  interruption 
caused  by  tho  recent  European  war,  the  eihi- 
hitioii  was  larger  than  the  previous  one.  Among 
the  painters  contributing  to  it  were  Andreas 
and  Oswald  Achonbach,  llerm.'mn,  Graeh,  IIo 
guet,  Carl  Becker,  Knaus,  Jordan,  Lasch,  and 
Paul  Meyerheim.  In  the  same  city  is  to  be 
erected  a colossal  statue  of  the  architect  Schin- 
kel,  who  is  represcntetl  partially  enveloped  in 
a cloak,  holding  in  one  baud  a scroll,  and  in  the 
other  a pencil.  Tlie  committee  having  chargt 
of  tho  completion  of  t!»e  Colc^ne  Cathedral 
appliotl  to  the  Prussimi  Government  for  perrnU-  ^ 
sion  to  obtain  by  lottery,  the  remaining  funds 
required  for  the  work.  Judging  fr»»m  the  sac- 
cess  of  a similar  sehcin©  in  the  past  jear,  it  is 
preaumei.1  that  in  nine  years  more  the  whole 
atnount  needed,  about  $2,250,000,  will  be  raised. 
Tho  Bavarian  Goveniment  has  taken  tlie  first 
steps  toward  the  conservation  and  ultimate 
restoration  of  the  ancient  Catlie<lral  at  ITm. 
one  of  the  richest  examples  of  Gotliic  architec- 
ture in  Germany.  The  architect's  Schmidt,  («* 
Vienna,  and  Denzinger,  of  Regensburg,  have 
direction  of  the  w’ork.  Tho  principal  public 
art  undertaking  in  Munich  during  the  year  was 
the  scries  of  frescoes  on  tho  ilaxiuiiliaueum.  by 
Seibertz,  Pilotz,  and  Dietz,  representing  note- 
worthy events  in  Bavari.an  history.  At  Vienna 
the  decoration  of  the  Arsemal  wju  continued, 
and  a series  of  frescoes  on  the  Opera  Huusewas 
commenced  by  Schwind  and  Engcrtb.  The 
latter  are  intende*!  to  illustrate  scenes  from 
Mozart's  opera.*,  “The  Magic  Flute,”  aud  “The 
Marriage  of  A moDument  to  the  mem- 

ory of  Kepler,  the  astronomer,  has  been  pro- 
jected in  his  native  tnvn  of  Weil,  situalcu  ir 
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the  Black  Forest.,  toward  which  contribntioDa 
hare  been  received  from  all  parts  of  Germany. 
A Kreling,  Director  of  the  School  of  Art,  at 
Xarembor^,  was  commissioned  to  send  in  a 
design,  which  he  has  done,  and  the  model  is 
considered  so  satisfactory  that  the  exeention  of 
the  casting  has  been  intrnsted  to  the  bronze 
founders,  Messrs.  Lena  and  Hcrold,  at  Nnrcni- 
burg.  llio  principal  figure  is  nine  feet  high, 
and  the  smaller  ones  in  tlio  pedestal  five  feet., 
all  of  bronze,  while  the  pedestal  is  mode  of  a 
SnC‘gr»ned  sandstone,  and  the  total  height  of 
the  iDonnment  is  twenty-four  feet.  Glass  paint- 
ing conUnucs  to  be  practisetl  with  marked  suc- 
cess in  various  parts  of  Germany,  the  chief 
seats  of  the  art  ^ing  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Co- 
logne, In  the  first  of  these  cities  were  executed 
hr  ITabner  and  Schnorr,  the  windows  for  St. 
Paul’s,  London,  and  the  Cathedral  at  Glasgow. 
The  works  produced  by  the  other  two  were 
chiefly  of  the  ecclesiastical  type,  and  intended 
for  churches,  chapels,  and  cathe<lrals,  in  various 
parts  of  Germany.  Some  of  them  have  even 
found  their  way  to  America. 

Italy. — Florence  continues  to  bo  one  of  the 
chief  se.nts  of  sculpture  in  Europe,  and  among 
tliose  who  practise  the  art  there,  an  honorable 
place  is  held  by  dozens  of  America.  Powers, 
Ball,  Hart,  Jackson,  Meade,  and  Henry,  are  the 
best  known  of  them,  and  the  first  named  has, 
within  the  post  year,  added  to  Ins  reputation  by 
a statue  of  “ Eve  after  the  Fall,”  wliich  is  said 
to  be  quite  equal  to  his  famous  “ Greek  Slave.” 
The  recent  works  of  Jackson  and  Mewlo  are 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  article.  The  French 
sculptor,  Dupr^*,  also  residing  in  Florence,  has 
proQuceil  a mortuary  monument  of  the  singer, 
Cotalani,  which  is  to  ho  placetl  in  the  Campo 
Santo,  at  Pisa,  and  two  statues  of  Bacchus, 
emblematic  of  abundant  and  scanty  grape  har- 
vests; and  Fuller,  an  English  artist,  a group 
froni  Bulwer’s  “ L,^.st  Days  of  Pompeii,”  and 
one  entitled  “ The  Rape  of  Europa.”  The  “ Da- 
vid” of  Michael  Angelo  has  recently  been  suc- 
cessfully cast  in  bronze  in  Florence.  The  Ital- 
ian Government  has,  during  the  year,  thrown 
o;>en  to  the  public  a portion  of  the  covered 
passage  connecting  the  Pitti  Palace  with  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio.  The  greater  part  of  it  is 
hung  with  pictures,  many  hnndrea  in  number, 
which,  from  want  of  space,  have  never  before 
l>een  exhibitc<1.  They  comprise  portraits  of  the 
Me<lici  and  other  Florentine  and  Italian  nota- 
bilities, and  a long  and  extremely  curious  series 
of  historical  works,  painted  of  a nuifonn  umber 
color ; and  represent,  for  the  most  part,  various 
scenes  of  the  great  Florence  festivities,  which 
took  place  during  many  consecutive  years,  when 
the  Medici  were  omnipotent  in  the  fatuous  Tus- 
can city.  Rome  is  scarcely  less  noted  than  Flor- 
ence as  a residence  of  scnlptors,  among  whom  are 
many  American,  male  and  female.  In  the  for- 
mer class  may  bo  mentioned  Story,  Rogers  and 
Mozier ; in  the  latter.  Miss  Hosraer,  Miss  Stob- 
bing,  Miss  Freeman,  Miss  Foley,  and  Miss  Ed- 
monia  Lewis.  Miss  Foley  has  recently  been 


engaged  upon  medallion  heads  of  distinguished 
American  authors,  and  Miss  Freeman  on  sub- 
jects taken  from  Longfellow’s  poems.  Of  the 
later  productions  of  Miss  Ho.smer  and  Miss 
Lewis,  wo  have  spoken  elsewhere.  Pictorial 
art  has  also  been  represented  in  Romo  by  Terry, 
Tilton,  Ropes,  Miss  Church,  and  the  Misses 
Williutns,  all  Americans.  In  the  summer,  a 
collection  of  objects  of  fictile  art  was  exhibited 
at  the  museum  of  St  John  Lateran,  singularly 
at  variance  with  the  contents  of  that  building. 
It  comprised  terra-cotta  busts,  statuettes  and 
tableaux  in  alto-relievo,  illustrating  the  history, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  Xorth  American 
Indians,  and  was  said  to  be  executed  with  great 
spirit  and  truthfuhiess.  Excavations  continued 
to  be  made  in  the  neighborhoo<l  of  Rome. 
Among  the  latest  discoveries  of  antique  art  was 
a draped  statue  of  creiit  merit,  found  near  Santa 
Maria  Nuova.  on  the  Appian  *Way. 

FITZPATRICK,  Eight  Rev.  John  Behnard, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Boston,  born  in  that 
city,  November,  1812,  died  there  February  12, 
I8G6.  ITis  early  iinstruction  was  received  in 
the  public  schools  of  Boston,  on  leaving  which 
he  was  sent  to  n college  in  Montreal,  where  he 
remained  eight  years.  From  thence  he  repaired 
to  the  Sulpician  College,  in  Paris,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  for  three  years,  wlmn  he 
was  ordainwl  a priest,  and  returned  to  Boston 
in  1840.  Soon  after  his  return  ho  was  appointed 

SastorofSt.  John’s  Church,  in  East  Cambridge, 
loss.,  but  remained  a short  time,  being  cho.'ien 
coadjutor  to  Bishop  Fenwick  of  Boston,  and 
was  consecrated  March  24,  1844,  Two  years 
later,  by  the  death  of  the  venerable  Bishop 
Fenwick,  ho  became  bishop  of  that  diocese,  en- 
tering upon  the  duties  of  his  oflico  with  the 
zeal  and  application  which  Imd  characterized 
his  previous  career.  In  1854  ho  visited  Europe 
upon  business  connected  with  his  church,  and 
again  in  1862,  for  tho  restoration  of  his  health. 
Betuming  to  bis  field  of  labor,  witli  an  in- 
creaso  of  strength,  bo  resumed  his  duties  with 
his  usual  devotion,  which  soon  dissipated  the 
physical  benefit  he  l).ad  received,  and  after  lin- 
gering for  months  in  a state  of  severe  bodily 
sutfering,  he  sank  under  Lis  fatal  malady.  Ho 
had  attained  a high  rank  in  scholarship,  and  w as 
greatly  respected  by  liberal  men  of  all  denomi- 
nations. Bishop  Fitzpatrick  was  a member  of 
tho  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  received  tho  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Harvanl  College  in  1861, 

FI-ORIDA.  Tho  transfer  of  tho  civil  au- 
thority, hold  by  the  Provisional  Governor  of 
Florida,  appointed  by  President  Johnson,  to 
tlic  Governor  electe<l  by  the  people,  was  made 
on  January  17,  1866.  The  Legislature  of  the 
State  w*as  at  the  time  in  session,  and  General 
Walker  nominated  immediately  for  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  C.  II.  Dupont,  and  for 
associated  jnstice.s  A.  E.  Maxwell  and  J.  M. 
Baker.  These  nominations  were  confirmed, 
without  a reference,  by  the  Legislature.  The 
school  fund,  at  tho  beginning  of  tlic  year. 
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amounted  to  $100,571,  at  8 per  cent.,  mid  $59,- 
306,  at  7 per  cent.,  yielding  about  $12,411,  or 
flfty  ccnt.s  yearly  to  each  child  between  live 
and  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  counties  have 
not  cooperated  by  levying  a tax,  and  the  fund 
has  been  of  no  avail.  The  direct  tax  levied  by 
Congress  upon  the  State  in  1801,  was  $77,522, 
which  the  Legislature  applied  to  Congress  to 
authorize  its  assumption  and  payment  by  the 
fonner,  and  a suspension  of  all  proceeding  that 
had  been  commenced  against  individuals.  In 
their  memorial  to  Congress  they  say : 

Now,  ID  consideratioQ  of  these  facts,  and  in  order 
that  your  honorable  body  may  bare  oil  inrortnation 
in  the  premUe^j  and  that  the  people  of  Florida  bare 
returned  to  llicir  allegiance  and  loyaltr,  and  this  day 
they  aro  the  firm  aupportors  ana  adherenta  of  that 
Union,  which  they  know  from  past  experience  is  to 
bo  porpetuai,  they  show  that  during  the  lato  war 
niBiir  of  those  persons  whoso  property  was  sold,  re- 
sided in  the  Cenfedcratc  lines,  and  amongst  those 
who  arc  the  sufferers  rftc  many  widows  and  orphans, 
who  from  circumstances  arc  unable  to  subscribe  to 
the  required  oath.  It  is  therefore  from  these  rea- 
sons, and  because  wc  believe  that  your  honorable 
body  is  the  exponent  of  that  magnanimous  spirit 
which  1ms  been  exhibited  toward  the  i^tates  lately  in 
insarrection,  and  because  wo  believe  that  said  law 
was  passed  under  the  war  powers  of  Congress,  and 
os  war  no  longer  exists,  but  the  State  of  Florida  is 
now  in  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  through 
her  convention  hu.s  made,  and  now  through  this 
Oencnil  Assenkblj  is  making  every  effort  to  regain 
her  former  position  in  the  union  of  States;  and 
as  her  people,  whether  under  military  rule  or  the 
milder  sway  of  civil  law,  have  always  shown  a will- 
ineness  to  return  to  the  Union  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  of  the  insurrcctionar)'  States^  and  as  her  people 
have  been  ever  noted  for  their  faithfulness  in  what* 
ever  cause  they  may  espouse,  therefore,  your  memo- 
rialists a>k  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  allow  the  State  of  Florida  to  assume  the  payment 
of  said  "direct  tax,"  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  loyal  States  were  ollowcd,  and  that  your  honor- 
able body  will  so  change  the  law  now  in  existence  ns 
to  do  owBT  with  the  required  oath;  and  that  your 
body  will  place  the  State  of  Florida  in  the  same  posi- 
tion to  ail  intent.^  and  purposes  as  that  occupied  by 
the  loyal  States  of  the  L nion ; and  ns  vour  niemoriaf- 
ista  cannot  ho  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  they  repre- 
sent a State  in  this  Union,  and  that  they  are  agents 
of  a portion  of  the  great  American  people,  and  as  the 
right  of  petition  or  uicinoriQl  has  been  recognized 
since  the  establishment  of  this  great  republic: 
Wherefore,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Florida  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  them  this  right,  granted  to  other 
States,  and  to  (mablc  her  people  to  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  the  citizens  of  other  States. 

An  act  npiiroved  Uy  the  Governor,  on 
January  12th,  wliich  regulated  contracts  with 
persons  of  color.  It  required  all  such  contracts 
to  ho  in  writing,  and  to  bo  explained  to, such 
periion  of  color  who  was  a party,  in  the  ])res- 
cnce  of  two  credible  witnesses,  one  of  whom 
should  make  an  affidavit  of  such  explanation, 
and  that  tl»e  colored  party  voluntarily  entered 
into  it,  and  signed  it,  and  that  the  contract 
should  bo  filed  with  a judicial  officer  of  the  State 
or  county  residing  in  the  county  wIkto  the 
contract  was  made.  The  person  of  color  wil- 
fully neglecting  or  refusing  to  perform  his  con- 
tract wa.s  made  liable  to  the  penalties  for  va- 
grancy, and  might  be  ejected — if  a tenant — 


from  the  premises  of  the  other  party.  On  the 
failure  of  the  latter  to  perform  his  contract,  the 
colored  person  couhl  make  a complaint  before 
the  judge  of  the  criminal  court,  who  vr&i  re* 
(juired  to  proceed  to  try  the  same  before  a 
jury,  who  could  give  such  damages  as  they 
deemed  projicr.  A^y  person  enticing  a laborer 
to  quit  the  service  of  another,  on  convictioc 
might  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  re- 
quired to  stand  in  the  pillory  not  more  than 
three  hours,  or  bo  whipped  not  more  than 
thirty-nine  .stripes  on  tlio  bare  back.  At  the 
same  time  tlic  Legislature  pa.sse<l  an  act  estab- 
lishing a county  criminal  court,  which  had  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  the  circuit  court  in  die 
trial  of  as.saiilts,  assault  and  battery,  assault  with 
intent  to  kill,  riot,  affray,  larceny,  robbery,  bar 
glary,  malicious  mischiefi  vagrancy,  and  all  mis- 
demeanors, and  all  otfcnces  against  religion, 
chastity,  morality,  and  decency,  jirovided  Uh; 
punisliment  does  not  affect  the  life  of  the  of- 
fender. No  presentment,  indictment,  or  writ- 
ten pleadings  aro  required  in  the  proceedings, 
but  the  offence  is  to  be  set  forth  in  the  warram 
of  arrest.  All  oflTcnces  are  to  bo  tried  by  r 
jury  of  twelve  men.  The  person  upon  whom 
any  i>cnaJty,  fine,  or  forfeiture  isimposeil,  may. 
for  the  uon-i)ayment  thereof,  bo  put  to  such 
labor  as  county  commissioners  may  direct.  At 
the  some  time  an  act  was  pa.ssed  requiring  all 
colored  persons  living  together  in  the  rcIatioD 
of  husband  and  wife,  and  who  had  not  been 
legally  marrieil,  to  a])pear  before  some  legally 
authorized  j)erson,  and  bo  joined  in  the  ban^ 
of  matrimony.  This  marriage  should  le^tlmizc 
all  previous  i^sue,  and  must  be  recorded  with 
the  county  clerk.  Another  act  made  parties  ic 
civil  suits  witnesses,  and  their  interest  ia  the 
cause  should  affect  only  their  credibility.  Ad- 
other  act  authorized  parents  to  apprentice  tlieir 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  without  lie 
consent  of  tlio  latter;  if  over  sixteen  the  coa* 
sent  must  be  written.  Another  act  made  the 
judicial  tribunals  of  the  State,  with  the  pro- 
cesses thereof,  accessible  to  all  the  inhabitaiits 
without  distiuction  of  color,  and  rc(>ea]ed  all 
laws  previously  passed  with  reference  to  slaves, 
free  negroes,  and  mulattoes,  except  tlie  act  to 
jirevent  their  migi*ation  into  the  State,  and  the 
act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  fire-anns  and  am- 
munition to  them.  Another  act  provide*!  for 
the  nj‘pointment  of  a superintendent  of  common 
schools  for  freedmen,  with  assistants  in  e«'h 
county  where  tlio  number  of  children  might 
justify  it,  who  were  authorized  to  establish 
schools  for  freedmen.  It  ordered  a hix  of  one 
dollar  upon  every  male  person  of  color  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty-five,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  should  constitute  a common- 
scdiool  fund  for  freedmen.  The  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution  relative  to  the  pardon  of 
Jefferson  Davis  was  also  adopted : 

Whfreat,  We  feel  a deep  solicitude  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  late  Southern  Confedcracr : And  whereas 
wo  recognize  him  only  as  an  instrument  and  as  an 
agent  of  the  Southern  people,  and  guilty  only  to  the 
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extent  of  others  who  have  olreadr  received  the  ex* 
eeaUve  clemency  for  the  same  otfence,  and  resnect- 
(hlly  apDrociatine  the  wisdom,  ma^rnanimitv,  ana  jns- 
tice  of  the  Prcaiuent  of  the  United  States 

JRt  it  rf*oivnl  hu  tJu!  (tnJ  of  litprtMnU 

atirei  0/  the  IState  of  Florida  in  Geneml  Afftmhfj/ 
ronteneJ,  That  his  cxcelkncr  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  Stales,  whose  ndministration 
has  been  signalized  in  a most  extraordinary  degree 
by  the  great  rirlues  of  clemency  and  merer,  be  rc* 
qnested  to  extend  a pardon  to  tbo  said  Jefierson 
DarU. 

In  tlie  act  pret-cribing  mWitional  penalties  for 
tlie  commission  of  offences  against  the  State, 
approved  Jaimory  15th,  the  12th  section  forbids 
any  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  jicrson  of  color,  to 
own,  use,  or  keep  in  his  possession  or  under  liis 
control  any  bowie-knife,  dirk,  swonl,  fire-arms 
or  ammunition  of  any  kind,  without  a license 
from  the  judge  of  probate,  issuetl  on  the  recom- 
inendntion  of  two  respectable  citizens,  etc.,  etc. 
The  question  arose  whether  this  section  of  the 
act  was  not  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
which  declared,  **  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  SUite, 
without  distinction  of  color,  are  free,  and  shall 
enjoy  the  riglits  of  f>ers<m  aud  property  without 
distinction  of  color.”  Tljc  opinion  of  tlie  at- 
torney-general given  to  the  Governor,  says 
that  the  liberty  to  keep  and  bear  arms  is  a right 
of  person  and  property,  and  the  Legislature  is 
ei|>ressly  proliildted  from  parsing  any  law  which 
Tn^es  a discrimination  in  this  respect  on  ac- 
count of  color.  He  further  said  : 

The  iDtention  of  the  Convention  of  tins  .State  to 
make  DO  legal  distinction  between  the  white  and 
colored  inhabitAnts  of  this  State,  is  apparent  from 
ib«  whole  tenor  of  the  constitution.  Having  rc- 
served  to  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  Slate  afi  the 
political  power  thereof,  the  coni^titution  exprosaly 
provides  that  no  distinction  as  tu  legal  rights  of  per- 
son or  pronorty  shall  exist.  As  to  the  policy  of  this 
pfoviMoo  I have  nothing  to  aav.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Convention  that  u was  best,  and  it  appears  in 
the  constitution  of  oar  State.  The  distinctions  that 
have  been  made  in  variooa  States  of  the  Union,  both 
Xorth  and  Sonth,  between  the  legal  rights  of  white 
and  colored  persons,  have  been  made  under  consti- 
tutions diffenng  from  the  constitution  of  this  State 
la  this  respect.  In  some  of  these  States  the  const!- 
toUoD  expressly  authorizes  the  distinction,  in  others 
it  is  silent  on  the  subject.  The  constitution  of  this 
State  ezpressly  prohibits  it. 

About  February  1st  the  Legislature  adjourned 
to  November  14th.  The  question  which  ex- 
cited the  greatest  interest  at  tliis  ae^siun  was 
the  amendment  to  the  Fetleral  Constitution, 
pro{iose<l  at  the  last  session  of  Congivss,  Gov- 
ernor Walker,  in  his  message,  thus  i)resented 
the  subject : 

The  constitutional  principle  is,  that  Federal  repro- 
KAtation  and  taxation  arc  baaed  upon  the  census, 
while  the  exercise  of  suflrage  is  regulated  by  Slate 
law*.  Tlie  number  of  representatives  duo  to  a State 
is  expressly  made  to  depend  on  its  population,  and 
that  alone ; while  it  ia  as  expressly  remitted  to  the 
Stale's  own  discretion  to  aay  who  among  its  citizena 
shall  constitute  the  voters  or  electors  to  make  choice 
of  or  appoint  those  repreaentatives.  Accordingly, 
2*®  States  have  cxcrciaod  this  function  in  entire 
^■cdom,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  very  variously.  Borne 
have  conferred  anffrage  npon  every  male  above  twen- 
ty^r.e  years,  without  distinction:  some  on  every 
white  male  ; some  have  required,  in  addition,  quali- 


fications of  re.'iids'nce  for  greater  or  less  periods: 
some  have  required  also  the  payment  of  taxes,  and 
some  possession  of  freeholds.  The  proportions  of 
voters  to  population  have  tberoforc  been  as  various 
as  the  State  laws.  Nobody  ever  conceived  that  in 
this  any  unfairness  was  operated  by  one  State  aa 
against  another. 

The  idea  seems  to  imply  that  a representative  rep- 
resents  merely  the  voters,  instead  of  the  people  gen- 
erally; instead  of  which  the  voters,  whether  few  or 
many,  are  in  fact  only  the  appointing  power.  No- 
body imagines,  for  instance,  that  the  Senator  repre- 
sents merely  the  T/Ogislature  or  Governor  that  ap- 
pointed him;  or  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  the  President  of  the  electoral  college,  in- 
stead of  the  people-  or  that  our  wives  and  clnldrea 
are  not  repn-sented  because  they  do  not  vole.  Hep- 
resentatives  in  Congress  are  based  upon  population, 
and  represent  population,  while  the  designation  of 
the  citizens  who  are  to  nominate  them  is  mutter  of 
State  discretion  and  regulation.  This  is  the  whole 
Btatcmcnt.  There  is  no  unfairness  in  it,  and  none 
would  ever  have  been  suggcslcd,  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  liberation  of  our  slaves  has  incidentally  added  to 
our  rcprvscntalivo  population. 

Let  us  look  at  the  consequences  of  making  voters 
and  not  numbers  the  basis  of  reprc.scntation.  Vir- 
ginia requires  two  years’  residence  for  suffrage,  while 
sonic  Btates,  perhaps,  require  none.  Virginia  thus 
reduces  comparatively  the  number  of  her  voters. 
Suppose  the  reduction  to  bo  onc-bal^— the  degree 
does  not  offccl  the  principle— can  it  bo  soid  in  any 
fair  aud  equitable  sense  that  she  thus  gains  an  ad- 
vantage  over  a sister  State,  and  that  to  meet  the  evil 
Virginia's  roprcBcntalion  must  bo  cut  down  t Let  us 
take  a nussibie  case.  Suppose  Pennsylvania  should 
coDcluae  tbot,  os  sho  inukes  her  sons  fight  at  eight- 
een years,  she  ought  to  let  them  vote  at  tlie  same  ago, 
and  should  thus  udd  to  the  number  of  her  voters  as 
compared  to  Ohio ; would  this  give  her  a right  to  ex- 
claim as  against  Ohio  that  a voter  thcro  had  moro 
weight  than  n voter  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  Ohio's 
representutioD  ought  therefore  to  bo  cut  down  ac- 
cordingly ? 

Take  another  not  only  possible,  but  probable  case. 
Suppose  Massncliusctts  shall  adopt  female  suffrage, 
ana  thereby  double  the  number  of  her  voters ; will 
this  give  her  a right  to  have  tbo  representation  of 
Pennsylvania  cut  down  unc-half  ? I ttiink  I liure  said 
ODOUgb  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man  that  it  is  best 
to  let  the  basis  of  representation  remain  os  our  fathers 
fixed  it— on  the  census,  and  nut  the  voters. 

lie  ol)jecte<l  to  the  third  »ectionof  the  amend- 
ment ns  desigTicd  to  punish  oertitin  classes  of 
citizens,  not  more  guilty  than  others,  by  de- 
priving them  of  their  right  to  hold  oflico  under 
the  State  and  Federal  Goveminenta,  and  said : 

Look  around  you  and  sec  how  few  persons  will  bo 
left  in  oflico  after  this  amendment  is  adopted,  and 
you  will  SCO  that  to  vote  for  it  is  to  vote  for  the  de- 
struction of  your  Slate  government.  After  taking 
out  all  the  proscribed  ofliccni,  there  will  not  bo 
enough  left  to  order  elections  to  fill  the  vacancies, 
and  a military  government  will  bccomo  a necessity. 
Aud  who  are  those  whom  wo  ore  nsked  thus  to  dis- 
grace with  oIBcial  disfruDcfaisemcnt!  Arc  they  nut 
those  whose  experience  and  abilities  are  most  neces- 
sary to  the  State  in  this  her  hour  of  trouble?  Arc 
they  not  those  whom  we  have  always  regarded  as  tbo 
very  best  men  in  our  land  ? Are  they  not  those  whom 
weTmve  loved  and  trusted  above  oil  other  men  in 
the  State?  Arc  they  not  those,  in  thousands  of 
instances,  who  witnessed  the  act  of  secession  witli 
bleeding  hearts,  and  engaged  in  the  rebellion  only 
out  of  deference  to  the  will  of  their  Stale?  Are  they 
not  those  who  sacrificed  themselves  to  serve  thc:r 
State?  And  will  their  State  now  turn  rouncl  ntid  re- 
pay their  devotion  by  putting  a mark  of  infamy  upon 
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them  ? PenRh  forerer  bo  bwe  a thought ! If  they 
oro  to  be  dlt>frauchi»cd,  let  it  be  by  ao  act  of  oura. 

The  Committee,  in  the  Ilonsi-  of  Representa* 
tivc«,  to  who!n  the  subject  \ViL3  referred,  re- 
ported Qpdust  the  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  thus  closed  their  report : 

As  the  rcpreseotatircs  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  we  protest  that  wo  arc  wuling  to  make  any 
orraoic  changes  of  a thoroughly  general  character, 
and  which  do  not  totally  destroy  the  nature  of  the 
goverument.  We  arc  willing  to  do  any  thing  which 
a generous  conqueror  even  should  deniauo,  much 
less  the  Congress  of  our  common  gorernment.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  will  bear  anv  ill  before  we  will 
pronounce  our  own  dishon«»r.  ^Ve  will  bo  taxed 
without  reprej'eutation ; we  will  c^uictly  endure  the 
government  of  the  bayonet ; wc  wiH  see  and  submit 
to  the  threatened  hro  and  swoid  and  destruction,  but 
we  will  not  bring,  as  a twace  offering,  the  couclusivo 
eridence  of  our  own  scMf-crcatcd  degradation. 

Our  present  relations  with  the  general  government 
are  certainly  of  a strange  character.  Itcvond  (he 
postal  service,  our  people  derive  no  benefit  from  our 
existence  as  a State  in  the  Union.  We  are  denied 
representation  even  when  wc  elect  a party  who  has 
never  in  fact  sympathized  with  armeu  resistance  to 
the  United  Stales,  and  who  can,  in  goo<l  faith,  take 
the  oath.  Wcare  at  the  same  time  subject  to  the 
most  onerous  taxation ; the  civil  law  of  the  State  is 
enforced  and  obeyed  only  when  it  meets  the  approval 
of  the  local  commander  of  the  troops  of  the  United 
Slates;  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacts 
laws  making  certain  lands  subject  to  entry  ot  a 
fmall  cost  by  the  coloreil  portion  of  our  pojiulation, 
and  denies  the  like  privilege  to  the  white  man  by 
restrictions  amounting  to  a prohibition. 

We  are,  in  fact,  recognized  as  a State  for  the 
single  aud  sole  purpose  of  working  out  our  own 
destruction  and  nishonor.  None  of  the  benefits  of 
that  relation  exist.  In  other  words,  we  are  recog- 
nized us  a Plato  for  the  highest  purposes  known  to 
the  Constitution,  namelr.  its  amenament ; but  wo 
arc  not  recognized  as  a i^tate  fur  any  of  the  benefits 
resulting  from  that  relation. 

Vour  commilteo,  for  these  reasons  among  others, 
recommend  that  the  House  of  Uepresentatives,  do  not 
ratify  the  proposed  amendment. 

This  report  of  the  ooinmittoo  was  iin.'mi- 
mously  adopted  by  llio  House. 

The  bondtxl  debt  of  tfic  State  is  about  $370,- 
G17,  on  which  there  is  interest  due  to  tlic 
amount  of  $100,4S5.  Tlio  debt  not  bondo<l  U 
$167,759.  Tills  includes  the  iadebteduess  be- 
fore and  since  the  war,  without  including  the 
scrip  issues  during  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
wJiicli  ore  regardctl  as  cancelled  by  the  act  of 
the  State  Convention.  Thi.s  issue  of  scrip  was 
w'ithout  value  outside  of  the  State,  and  was 
cliictly  made  for  the  pur|n>so  of  carrying  on  the 
operations  of  the  State,  and  for  the  relief  of  the 
destitute  inhabitants.  It  was  received  for  homo 
pnnlucts,  even  w*hcn  the  Confederate  currency 
was  repudiated — tlirougb  reliance  on  the  gCMxl 
faith  of  the  State.  On  tlic  principle  that  all 
acts  or  laws  impairing  coutractR  are  unconstitu- 
tional, it  Is  intended  yet  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  courts  for  adjudication. 

In  a proclamation  issued  by  President  Jolm- 
Bon  on  April  2d,  it  wa.s  declared  that  the  in- 
Burrection  which  heretofore  existed  in  the 
State  of  “ Florida  is  at  an  end,  and  henceforth 
to  bo  so  regarded.”  Orders  from  the  Secretory 


of  War,  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
issued  on  April  9th,  declared  that,  although  the 
President’s  proclamation  did  not  remove  martial 
law',  it  was  not  expedient  to  resort  to  militan)' 
tribunals  in  any  case  w’here  justice  could  be  at- 
tained through  the  medium  oftlie  ciril  authority. 
The  m^or-general  <J.  G.  Foster)  in  command 
of  the  department,  issued  his  orders  on  April 
27th,  stating  these  facts,  and  also  saying  that, 
whereas  the  Constitution  had  provid^  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Florida  “ are  free,  and  shall  emoy 
the  rights  of  person  and  property  without  uii- 
tinction  of  color,”  and  the  courts  being  or- 
ganized in  the  State,  and  the  officers  and  peo- 
ple in  general  ‘ well  and  loyally  dispose<V  so 
that  the  Constitutiou  and  laws  con  be  su^t^ned. 
aud  enforced  therein  by  proper  civil  authority. 
State  or  Federal,”  and  tho  ch*il  rights  bill  having 
been  passe<l  by  Congress,  he  therefore  directed 
that  all  persons  under  military  arrest  should  be 
turned  over  to  civil  authorities  for  trial,  except 
soldiers  and  those  subject  to  ntililary  law,  and 
that  oomm.anders,  when  requested,  should  assist 
tlie  ministerial  officers  of  the  civil  antlioriiiesiB 
making  arrests.  Governor  Walker  immediately 
issued  a proclamation  anuounciug  the  iacU  to 
the  people,  congratulating  them  uj>on  tlic  reslo- 
r.ation  of  judicial  authority,  aud  unaking  the  fol- 
lowing statements: 

Let  us  constantly  remember  that  every  lawless  set 
anv  individual  in  our  State  may  commit,  and  every 
indiscreet  expression  that  mav  be  uttor^,  is  imme- 
diately exaggerated  and  pubfished  broadcast  over 
the  horthern  States  with  the  view  of  makingitsp- 
pear  that  the  President  is  wrong  and  his  enemies 
arc  right.  Wc  are  passing  through  s fearfiii 
ordeal.  The  oves  of  the  world  arc  upon  us.  Let 
us,  therefore,  be  wise  as  serpents,  and  barmle5« 
as  doves.  In  times  like  these,  it  is  the  duly  of 
every  good  citizen  not  only  to  obey  the  ConsUtutioo 
and  laws  himself,  hut  to  sec  as  far  as  possible  Uiti 
every  one  else  docs  so,  for  each  now  is  held  respot- 
siblc  for  all,  and  all  arc  held  responsible  for  each. 
Therefore  1 charge  not  only  every  officer,  but  ah-’ 
evcr>’  man  in  the  State,  to  be  vigilant  in  the  eierriw 
of  all  his  duties  as  a loval  citizen  of  the  Uaited 
States,  to  sec  that  all  crime  is  instantly  panisbel. 
and  that  all  the  laws,  and  particularly  tGose  for  the 
protection  of  the  froedmen  arc  duly  executed. 

All  the  greater  crimes,  such  as  murder,  arson,  etr., 
having  since  the  surrender  of  General  Johnston  up 
to  this  time  been  punishable  alone  1^  the  miliury, 
our  magistrates  and  people  have  fallen  iato  (be 
habit  of  looking  alone  to  the  military  for  the  arrest 
of  offenders,  but  hereaAor  this  will  not  be  the  case. 
The  military'  hare  ceased  to  arrest  except  upon  ibt 
warrant  of  the  civil  magistrates.  I urge  the  magis- 
trates and  people  themselves  to  be  prompt  to  appre- 
hend and  punish  all  violators  of  the  laws,  of  waai- 
ever  grade. 

1 know  that  our  people  arc  loyal,  and  I feel  ander 
noneccssilv,  therefore,  of  impressing  the  duty  of  1^- 
altyupon  them,  but  I wish  to  warn  them  particularly 
against  all  expressions  of  impatience  which  can.  by 
any  system  of  torturing,  bo  construed  into  utter- 
ances of  dijiloyaltr.  Such  expressions  are  all  re- 
ported to  the  North  aud  magnined  and  made  to  play 
ao  important  part  in  the  war  upon  the  Pretuoent. 
Every  intemperate  paragraph  in  a newspaper  U par- 
ticularly adapted  to  this  purpose — and  I here  beg  leave 
to  aar  that  I think  it  is  high  time  that  tbo 
which  has  so  long  prevsiled  among  our  people  apd 
newapapers  both  South  aud  North,  and  with  aucli 
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aitrouK  roRultit,  of  Rpeakiog  erit  of  cocb  other,  shoold 
be  desisted  iVotu — it  is  a custom  certaiuly  much  more 
hoDored  in  the  broach  than  io  the  obscrrance,  and 
is  prodaciirc  of  nothing  but  evil  cominualSy.  I am 
sorrr  to  aaj  that  some  of  our  Houthern  nevrapapera 
are  copnng  too  closely  the  bad  example  act  by  some 
in  the  h'orth.  The  only  object  of  certain  jouruala 
rould  seem  to  be  to  nrejudicc  one  section  of  the 
couDtiy  against  the  other.  So  they  increase  their 
•obKHOtiou-lists  and  enlarge  their  adTertiaing  col- 
amna,  t^r  appear  not  to  euro  what  becomes  of  the 
cooDtry.  The  Northern  papers  of  this  class  reject  as 
odious  all  notice  of  crery  thing  good  that  is  mine  in 
the  South,  aud  collect  with  care  CTcry  instance  of 
lawlessness,  great  or  small,  real  or  imaginary,  and 
parade  it  in  their  columns  until  the  minds  of  their 
readers  are  poisoned  against  us,  and  they  mistake 
the  set  of  ouo  lawless  individual  for  the  uniform 
conduct  of  the  whole  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  our  Southern  papers 
notice  nothing  good  in  the  North,  but  curt  with 
equal  care  every  instance  of  elopement,  murder, 
theft,  robberj*,  arson,  burglary,  starvation,  des- 
titution, Mormouism,  frcc-Tove,  etc.,  etc.,  until 
their  readers  arc  taught  to  believe  that  the  North  is 
utterly  corrupt.  Now,  this  is  all  wrong.  I have 
lired  all  my  life  in  the  South,  and  have  been  much 
at  ibe  North,  and  the  result  of  my  observations  is, 
while  too  much  vice  exists  in  either  section,  vet  the 
good  in  both  vastly  preponderates.  And  besides 
this,  we  arc  brethren,  and  why  should  brethren  strive 
to  biseken  the  characters  of  each  other?  The  God 
of  battles  has  irrevocably  deerwd  that  we  are  one 
people.  W’e  must  learn  to  live  together  os  brethren. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  assistant  commis- 
sioner rejKirtetl  that  the  labor  system  had  be- 
come PCltlod,  that  the  freedmen  were  at  work 
diligently  on  the  plantations,  and  apjieared  to 
give  satisfactioD  to  their  cmidoyerK.  The  con- 
trol and  protection  of  their  rights  had  been 
irsDsfernMl,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  to  the 
rcjiruiarly  authorize<l  courts,  and  in  most  parts 
trf"  the  li'tato  the  transfer  had  been  attended 
with  socceas. 

A current  of  immigration  has  flowed  into 
tlie  State  since  the  close  of  the  war.  Tlie  soil, 
the  climate,  and  the  natural  jiroductions  of  tho 
State  are  enthusiastically  described  by  tho 
Fcderul  officer  in  charge  of  the  land  ofiice  at 
Tiiilal)a.ssco.  “ There  is  perhaps  no  soil  in 
America,  that  to  the  eye  of  tho  New  Englander 
could  look  more  forbidding  than  that  of  Flori- 
da; at  the  same  time  tliero  is  no  soil  on  this 
contiuent  that  will  produce  more  valuable  crops 
tn  the  acre,  tlian  can  bo  raised  here.  Tho 
poorest  soil  will  produce  two  hundred  pounds 
of  cotton  to  the  acre,  and  I have  seen  land  in 
middle  Florula  that  for  Beventetui  years  past 
has  producc«i  one  bale  of  sea-island  cotton  to 
the  acre.  In  tho  southern  portion  of  tho 
iHiuinsula  immense  sugar  crops  are  grown, 
while  tropical  fruits  tJirivo  at  all  seasons. 
Game  is  abundant.  The  rivers  and  lakes 
abound  with  tish.  Tho  shores  of  the  gulf  on 
the  wc&t  aud  tho  Atlantic  on  the  east,  literally 
swarm  with  thcui  in  endless  variety,  of  turtle, 
terrapin,  etc.,  while  the  soil  and  climate  arc  of 
such  character  that  two  and  in  some  portions 
of  the  State  three  crops  have  actually  been 
raised  in  one  year.  A more  eqmiblo  climate 
cannot  bo  foimd  in  tho  world,  Italy  not  ex- 


cepted. It  is  never  so  warm  at  midsummer  in 
South  Florida  as  to  inconvenience  the  white 
laborer  in  out-door  labor,  or  so  cold  in  winter 
AS  to  require  any  addition^  amount  of  clothing. 
Tho  country  is  yet  comparatively  new,  and  I 
know  of  none  more  desirable  to  that  industrial 
class  of  which  emigrants  are  cffiiefly  coiupose<l. 
The  products  of  the  State  are  largely  in  de- 
mand. Cotton,  Sisal  hemp  (ono  ton  of  tho  lat- 
ter can  bo  grown  upon  an  acre  of  the  poorest 
soil  in  Florida),  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco  of  supe- 
rior quality,  arrow-root,  the  castor-bean,  pine- 
npples,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  cocoaiuits,  etc., 
produce  largely,  and  can  bo  made  most  profit- 
able for  purposes  of  exportation,  while  the 
vegetables  of  every  part  of  tho  world  can  be 
Produced  in  Florida.  There  are  Tltiited  States 
lands  in  every  county  in  tho  State  subject  to 
entry  under  tho  ‘homestead  law,’  of  which 
each  actual  settler  can  obtain  eighty  acres.” 
FOOT,  Hon.  an  American  states- 

man. born  in  C<»rnwall,  Addison  County,  Vt.. 
November  19,  1802,  died  at  'Washington,  1).  C., 
Marcli  28,  18C6.  Ho  graduated  at  Middlcbury 
College,  Vt.,  in  1820 ; was  for  ono  year  princi- 
]>al  of  Castleton  Acmletny,  and  for  a time  tutor 
in  the  University  of  Vcnnoiit,  and  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosciphy  in  the  Vermont  Academy 
of  Medicine.  Devoting  himself  to  the  study  of 
law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  an  extensive  and  successful 
practice  of  his  profe.ssion  in  Rutland,  where  he 
resided  until  liis  death.  But  the  appreciation 
of  his  fellow-citizens  soon  called  him  from  his 
chosen  sphere  of  action  and  he  was  elected  to 
tho  legislature  of  his  State,  serving  several  tenns, 
during  three  of  which  he  was  Speaker  of  the 
House,  lu  1886  he  was  a member  of  the  Con- 
vention for  altering  tho  State  Constitution,  and 
was  a State  attorney  from  1836  to  1842.  After 
tills  a wider  sphere  of  duty  demanded  his  pres- 
ence, and  he  was  a Representative  in  C’ongres^ 
from  1843  to  1H47.  Returning  to  his  homo  in 
Rutland,  after  declining  reflection,  he  resumed 
his  legal  practice,  but  was  suflered  to  retain  it 
but  fimr  years,  being  eloctecl  United  Stales  Sen- 
ator iti  1850,  and  continuing  to  servo  in  th.nt 
capacity  until  his  deatli.  During  this  period  he 
was  on  several  important  committees.  He  vra>. 
particularly  active  on  tho  Committees  of  Foreign 
Aflairs,  Pacific  Itailroad,  Pensions,  and  Com- 
merce. He  was  also  chairman  of  several  commit- 
tees, and  through  nearly  three  Cougresses  wiui 
President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  displayed  a thorougli  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  law.  In  1854  or  1855  Mr.  Foot 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Brunswick  and 
Florida  Railroad  ('ompany  in  Georgia,  and 
during  the  recess  of  Congress  visited  England, 
ncgotiate<l  tho  bonds  of  the  conqiany,  and  ]nir- 
chased  tlio  iron  for  the  railroad,  after  which  he 
rc*signed  his  post  as  president, 

Mr.  Foot  was  known  as  a man  of  Indispnta- 
blo  integrity  and  ever  faithful  to  his  princijdes. 
He  was  a thorough  Whig  while  that  party  was 
in  existence,  and  when  the  organization  was 
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broken  up  became  ns  ilcculed  n Republican. 
As  a Senator  he  was  distinguishcHi  for  his  practi- 
cal common  sense,  conscientious  adherence  to 
j*rinciplc.  faithfulne.Hs  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  and  uniform  candor  and  courtesy  equally 
toward  those  who  agrcc<l  with  him  and  his  op- 
ponents, while  the  probity  and  openness  of  his 
character  made  him  especially  valuable  both  as 
to  executive  affairs  and  as  an  adviser.  His 
private  character  as  well  as  public  career,  gave 
ample  evidence  of  deep  ami  consistent  piety. 

FRANCE.  An  empire  in  Europe.  Emper- 
or, Ivouis  Napoleon  (Napoleon  III.),  born  April 
20,  1808;  chosen  hereditary  emperor  by  the 
^ilebuciU  of  November  21  and  November  22, 
1852.  Heir  apparent,  Napoleon  Eugdno  Louis 
Jean  Joseph,  horn  March  16,  1856.*  TIk)  area 
of  Franco  amounts  to  207,232  square  miles.  The 
quinquennial  census  taken  iu  I860,  gives  38,- 
iiG4,09  t as  the  number  of  inhabitants,  exclusivo 
of  125,000  employed  abroad  in  Algerisi,  Mexico, 
etc.  This  is  an  increase  of  680,033  over  the  cen- 
sus of  1801.  There  are  iu  Franco  19,014,109 
males  and  19,052,985  females.  The  females  arc 
therefore  in  a majority  of  88,876.  In  thirty- 
one  of  the  eighty-nine  departments  in  France 
llicre  has  been  a diminution  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  to  the  extent  of  106,459,  which  is 
attributed  to  emigration  and  migration  from  tbo 
country  districts  into  the  large  cities.  The  pop- 
nlatioD  of  Paris  amounted,  in  1861,  to  1,696,141 ; 
that  of  the  arondissoment  of  St  I)enis  to  133.- 
134  ; and  that  of  Sceaux  to  122,085.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1866.  these  numbers  liave 
icvcrally  increased  to  1,825,274,  178,359,  and 
147,283.  Thus,  in  five  year^  the  population 
increased  197,256 ; the  increase  in  Paris 
being  129,133;  in  St  Denis,  42,725;  and  in 
Sceaux,  25,398.  The  increase  of  population  has 
\)een  greatest  in  tlio  department  of  the  Seine, 
and  the  decrease  greatest  in  the  department  of 
Ui  Munche.  Algeria,  which  isdirided  into  the 
three  Uepartiaeuts  of  Algiers,  Constantine,  and 
Oran,  had  a j)opnlation  of  2,999,124  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom,  on  31st  December,  1804,  235,- 
570  were  Europeans. 

The  colonial  jmssessions  of  Franco  were  in- 
crejw^  in  1806  by  the  acquisition  of  Adulis 
and  Obock  in  Africa;  but  no  official  state- 
ments have  yet  been  published  of  either  area 
or  population  of  these  new  possos.sions.t 

The  budget  for  1807,  as  voted  by  the  Senate 
and  Ix*gi»lutive  body,  was  as  follows: 


K^wIptB. 

1 ExpBQM'a. 

»aaci. 

1 Ffnacs, 

Ordinary  Uudgut ' 

I,8«2,e54,8»}5  1,709, 057, 1«9 

Extraordinary  Budget. . . . ' 

183,104,201 1 183,054,201 

Totol il, 090,059,080  1,902,111,870 


Probable  surplus  of  receipts  over  90,000,000 
francs.  In  a financial  report  published  by  M. 
Fould,  on  December  20th,  the  minister  shows 

* For  an  account  of  tbe  French  ComUtotion,  ace  Asmcai. 
Ctclov-vdia  for  lb85. 

t Fur  a full  BintcmcDl  of  the  culonial  po&aestlons,  $e«  Art- 
XCAL  Ctcu)P.sdia  for  I'sto. 


that,  owing  to  the  increase  of  45,000,000  francs 
in  the  revenue  arising  from  indirect  taxation,  the 
budget  for  1866  will  be  definitively  balanced. 
Relative  to  the  rectified  budget  for  1867,  the 
minister  estimates  the  surplus  revenue  yidded 
by  indirect  taxes  at  ninety  millions,  and  points 
out  other  resources.  Ho  concludes,  therefore, 
tliat  this  budget  will  ^so  bo  balanced.  Not- 
withstanding the  considerable  expenditure  ne- 
cessitated by  now  armaments  and  the  retnra 
to  Franco  of  the  troops  from  Mexico,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  impose  new  taxes  or  to  ap- 
peal to  public  credit.  The  minister  cstimaUs 
that  the  ordinary  budget  of  1808  will  show  a 
surplus  of  121,000,000  francs.  No  credit  li 
demanded  in  tlio  budget  for  1868  in  respect  of 
the  new  organization  of  tbo  army,  the  emperor 
having  determined  that  the  necessary  expendi- 
tures should  be  provided  by  specwl  hills  on  the 
presentation  of  the  rcctifitnl  budget  for  1868. 
M.  Fould  states  that  the  State  will  then  be  in 
possession  of  more  than  sufficient  resources  to 
meet  these  requirements. 

The  total  receipts  from  indirect  taxation  in 
Franco  for  the  year  1866,  cooiprUiug  customs, 
excise,  stamp  duties,  post-office,  govonimeut 
manumetures,  etc.,  amounted  to  1,282,268,000 
francs,  showing  an  increase  of  259,734,000 
francs  in  1865.  The  branches  of  revenue  most 
prcKluctivo  appear  to  be  registration  duties 
and  mortgages,  which  have  yielded  346,- 

850.000  francs;  stamp«(,  82,318,000  francs; 
potable  liquor,  240,405,000  francs ; and  tobacco, 

242.022.000  francs.  With  respect  to  the  direct 
iinposts,  tbo  total  paid  into  the  treasury  in 
1866  amounts  to  530,569,000  francs,  leaving 
only  134,000  francs  outstanding.  The  law  ex- 
penses for  the  same  year  were  in  the  propor- 
tion of  If.  30c.  per  thousand  francs,  which  i.«  an 
increa.«e  of  two  centimes  per  thousand  franco 
on  the  year  preceding. 

According  to  tlic  budget  of  the  minister  of  war, 
for  1867,  the  army  was  composed  as  fellow?: 


Pejvcb  Footisq.  j 

War  FooTiJfc. 

.Moil 

llOTMS. 

Men. 

1 

Staff  

1.S45 

24,440 

; 160 

1,914 

25.68S 

Ocnsdnmics .... 

U,769 

1 i5,0n0 

246,613 

69,8t»5 

515,085  : 
100,231 

Caralrv 

42,078 

6.5,0i)rt 

Artillefr 

87,790 

15,857 

66,182 

49,^ 

Engineers 

8,057 

987 

15,448 

1,4C0 

Military  equip- 
ments  

5,142 

15,829 

12,0» 

Administration  . 

10,113 

240 

1 17, 5M; 

Total 

893,758 

79.185 

■ 757,799  ‘ 

J4S.M 

On  April  1,  1865,  the  army  was  distributed 
as  follows : 


Men.  I 

In  France 

2WV.606  J 

H446 

*'  <Ugoria 

77,705  j 

14, 4M 

Rome 

1 18,000  i 

Mexico 

38,360  1 

7,845 

ToUl ^ 

404.S71  1 

90,Q>?^ 
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The  French  fleet  consisted,  on  July  1,  1866, 
of  66  iron-clad  screw  steamers,  together  with 
1,121  gtms,  and  of  29,425  hor8o»iK)wer ; 238 
other  screw  steamers,  together  with  4,878  guns 
ju](l  63,883  horse-power;  75  wheel  steamers, 
together  with  896  gtins  and  15,225  horse- 
power; 126  s^ing  vessels,  with  1,288  guns; 
together  606  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of 
7,683  guns  and  of  108,683  horse-power.  The 
marine  troops  were  composed  as  follows: 


Peace  Footing. 

War  FiK»l!ng.. 

Ofleers 

2,503 

8,074  ^ 

Engineers,  hrdrognphers. 

1,560 

eommusanat,  etc 

1,5S0 

nefwmeo,phjtsicians,etc.' 
Womneo,  superiutcud-: 

655 

655 

aits 

4,011 

4,011 

Maebinists,  etc 

40 

40 

liilHary  equipage 

82,805 

66,000 

1 

1 

Workmen  in  seaports. .... 

41,579 

20,929 

75, 34*) 
25,000 

The  general  and  special*  commerce  of 
France  with  the  countries  of  America  and 
some  of  the  loading  countries  of  Europe  during 
the  year  1864  was  as  follows  (value  expressed 
in  millions  of  francs) : 


COUKTKIES. 

Imports. 

1.  _ 

Exports. 

(lonT 

Com. 

Oen’I 

Com. 

Fpec’i 

Cum. 

Arruri<a. 

United  States  of  America 

75.1 

69.2 

100.8  ! 

, 64.1 

Mexico  

6.1 

5.7 

70.7 

57.3 

Hustcmala 

1 1.1 

1.0 

0.8 

0.7 

Harti 

1 28,9 

81-1 

12.8 

9.6 

Brixil 

85.9 

58.7 

129.2 

1 82.0 

ArgtQiine  Republic 

I 41.5 

41.6 

51.9 

I 89.3 

Uruguay  

! 80.4 

29.8 

27.1 

1 19.8 

Chili 

17.2 

16.9 

88.2 

22.4 

Pern 

51.2 

86.4 

86.4 

0.2 

1 24.3 

Ecuador. 

1.1 

0.4 

l.S 

1.5 

United  States  of  Colom- 

bit 

1.4  i 

1.8 

8.5 

2.7 

Venezuela 

14.3 

18.2 

9.5 

j 7.8 

Europe. 

Russia 

98.1 

68.9 

27.4 

. 28.8 

Ovrmaii  Zoltvorcin ! 

2^6.0 

15.5.3 

237.0 

215.5 

Great  Britain 

679.6 

507.2 

114.5 

, 891.1 

Belciiim. 

897.1 

2’*4.7 

257.7 

, 229.1 

Ilalv 

278,8 

: 227.9 

409.9 

1 275.1 

The  total  commerce  of  Francot  during  the 
year  1864,  was  (value  expressed  in  millions  of 
francs) : 


Imports — General  commerce 8,407.4 

Special  commerce... 2,62S,2 

Expom — General  commerce 3,921.2 

Special  commerce 2,924.2 


Tlic  speech  of  the  emperor,  on  receiving 
the  diplomatic  corps  on  January  1,  1866,  cou- 


• By  “ special  commerco,**  those  importa  arc  uixlcntood 
rb^fh  ore  intended  for  eoasnmptiuD  In  Kraace,  and  thow 
• tpom  which  arc  proUaeed  Id  France. 

t Fcr  latest  etatlsdee  ol  the  movement  of  Bblpplog  and  the 
merebant  nary,  see  Axscsl  Ctclop.ei>u  for  iste. 


toined  no  remarks  of  importance.  With  re- 
gard to  the  future,  the  emy>erur  stiid  : “Wo 
shall  bo  happy  if  wc  can,  ns  at  present,  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  having  avoided  dan- 
gers, removed  apprehensions,  and  strengthenetl 
the  bonds  which  unite  nations  and  kings;  and 
happy,  above  all,  if  the  experience  of  accom- 
plished events  enables  us  to  augur  a long  day  of 
pence  and  prosperity  for  the  world.” 

The  session  of  the  French  Legislature  w.os 
opened  on  January  22d,  by  the  emperor,  who 
delivered  the  following  speech: 

Meuifurs  S^naU\tr$y  U*  D>j>ut>'t: 

The  opening  of  the  legisUtivo  session  permits  0 
periodical  exposition  of  the  situation  of  the  empire, 
anil  the  expression  to  you  of  my  views.  As  in  pre- 
ceding years,  I will  examine  with  you  the  principal 
questions  which  interest  our  country.  Abroad, 
peace  seems  aMured  eTcrywhero,  for  everywhere 
the  uicans  arc  sought  for  of  amicably  settling  difll* 
cnitics,  instead  of  ending  them  with  the  sword. 
The  meeting  of  the  English  and  French  fleets  in  the 
same  ports  has  shown  that  the  relations  formed  on 
the  field  of  battle  have  not  been  weakened ; time 
has  only  cemented  the  agreement  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

In  regard  to  Germany,  my  intention  is  to  continue 
to  observe  a policy  of  neutrality,  which,  without 

Sreventing  us  at  times  from  being  displeased  or  salis- 
cd,  leaves  us,  nevertheless,  strangers  to  questions 
in  which  our  interests  ore  not  directly  engaged. 

Italy,  recognized  by  almost  oil  the  powers  of 
Europe,  has  8trengthene<l  its  unity  by  inaugurating 
its  capital  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  Wo  may 
count  upon  tho  scrupulous  execution  of  the  treaty 
of  tho  13th  September,  and  the  indispensable  main, 
tcnanco  of  the  power  of  the  IIolv  FaUicr. 

Tho  bonds  which  attach  us  to  8pain  and  Portugal 
aro  still  more  strengthened  by  my  late  interviews 
with  the  sovereigns  of  those  two  kingdoms. 

The  budget  ot  Ihc  public  works  and  that  of  educa- 
tion have  not  undergone  nnv  diminution.  It  wo.s  of 
use  to  preserve  todhe  gmnd  enterprises  of  the  State 
their  fertilo  activity,  and  to  maintain  the  energetic 
impulse  of  public  instruction. 

Agriculture  has  made  grout  progress  since  1882. 
At  this  moment  it  suffers  from  the  dccliuc  of  the 
price  of  cereals.  That  depreciation  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  picntv  of  tho  harvests,  and  not 
of  the  suppression  of  tho  sliding  scale.  I have 
thought  it  useful  to  open  a serious  inqtiiry  into  tho 
condition  and  needs  of  agriculture.  It  will,  I am 
convinced,  confirm  the  principles  of  commercial 
liberty. 

In  the  midst  of  always  increasing  prosperity, 
unquiet  spirits,  under  pretext  of  discussing  the 
liberal  progress  of  the  government,  would  binder  it 
from  marching  bv  taking  fVom  it  all  force  and  initia- 
tive. The  constitution  of  18.^2,  submitted  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  people,  undertook  to  establish  a 
system  rational,  and  widely  based  on  the  just  equi- 
librium between  the  difleront  powers  of  the  State. 
It  is  at  an  equal  distance  from  two  extreme  situa- 
tions. With  a chamber,  mistress  of  the  fate  of 
ministers,  the  executive  Is  without  authority  and 
without  spirit.  In  the  same  way  it  is  without  con- 
trol if  the  elective  chamber  is  not  independent  and 
in  possession  of  legitimate  prerogatives.  Our  con- 
stitutional forms,  which  have  a certain  analog'  with 
those  of  the  United  Stales,  arc  not  deficient  hecauso 
they  differ  from  those  of  England.  Each  people 
should  have  institutions  conformable  to  its  genius 
and  traditions.  Assuredly,  every  government  has 
its  defects;  but,  casting  a look  at  the  past,  I rejoice 
in  seeing,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  France  re- 
spected abroad,  tranquil  within,  without  political 
prisoners,  without  exiles  beyond  its  frontiers.  The 
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nation  for  four  score  rears  has  nmpir  discussed 
theories  of  {rovcrnmeot.  Is  it  now  uut  more  useful 
to  seek  the  practical  means  of  improving  the  mural 
aud  material  condition  of  the  people? 

Let  us  employ  ourselves  in  spreading  everywhere 
intelligence,  nealtUy  economic  aoctrines,  the  love  of 
wliat  li  good,  and  religious  principles.  Let  us  en> 
dearor  solve  by  the  frecaom  or  transactions  the 
difficult  problem  of  the  ju.st  distribution  of  produce 
tive  forces,  and  let  us  attempt  to  ameliorate  tlie  con* 
dition  of  labor  in  the  fields  as  in  the  workshops. 
When  all  Frenchmen  invested  with  political  rignts 
^hall  have  been  enlightened  hv  education,  they  will 
di.orern  the  truth  without  difticulty,  and  will  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  pfausibic  theories. 
Wheu  all  those  who  live  by  dally  wages  shall  have 
scon  increased  tho  benefits  which  assiduous  toil 
procures,  they  will  be  firm  supporters  of  a society 
w'hicb  guarantoe.s  their  welfare  and  their  dignity. 
Finally,  when  all  shall  have  received  from  infancy 
those  principles  of  faith  and  morality  which  elevato 
man  in  his  own  eyes,  thev  will  know  that  above 
human  intelligence,  above  tLo  efTorts  of  science  and 
ri'ason,  there  exists  a Supremo  Will  that  rules  tho 
destinies  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  nations. 

You  have  shared  with  mo  the  general  iudlgnation 
produced  bv  the  assas^iuatiun  of  President  Lincoln  ; 
and  rcccDtfy  the  death  of  the  King  of  the  Uelgiaus 
has  caused  unanimous  regrets. 

In  Mexico,  tho  Oovernment,  founded  by  the  will 
of  the  people,  is  being  consolidated.  The  opposition, 
conquered  and  dispersed,  have  no  longer  a chief,  tho 
national  troops  have  displayed  valor,  and  the  coun- 
trv  has  founaed  guaranties  of  order  aud  security, 
which  developed  it.s  resources,  and  raised  its  com* 
merce  with  Fraucc  alone  from ‘Jl  to  77  millions.  As 
1 expressed  the  hope  last  year  that  our  expedition 
was  approaching  its  termination,  I am  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  fix 
the  epoch  for  tho  recall  of  our  troops  before  their 
return  is  effectuated,  without  compromising  tho 
French  intcrest.s  which  wo  Lave  been  defending  in 
that  remote  country. 

North  America,  issuing  victoriously  from  a formid- 
able struggle,  has  reestablished  the  Lnion,  and  sol- 
emnly proclaimed  tho  abolition  of  slavery.  Franco, 
which  forgets  no  noblo  page  of  her  history,  oflers  up 
sincere  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican Kepubitc,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  amicable 
relations,  which  soon  will  have  bod  a centur^'^s  dura- 
tion. The  emotion  produced  in  the  Uuited  States 
by  the  presence  of  our  troops  on  the  Mexican  soil 
will  be  pacified  by  the  frankness  of  our  declarations. 
The  American  people  will  comprehend  that  our  ex- 
pedition, to  which  we  invited  them,  was  not  opposed 
to  their  interests.  Two  nations  equally  jealous  of 
their  independence  ought  to  avoid  everj'  step  which 
might  affect  their  dignity  and  their  honor. 

It  is  in  tho  midst  of  populations  satisfied  and  con- 
fiding that  our  institutions  perform  their  functions. 
The  municipal  elections  aro  conducted  with  the  great- 
est order  and  the  most  entire  liberty. 

Tlie  law  upon  coalitions,  which  gave  rise  to  some 
apprehensions,  has  been  carried  out  with  a strict  im- 
partialitr  on  the  part  of  tho  Oovernment,  and  with 
moderation  on  the  part  ofthose  interested.  The  work- 
ing cla.ss,  intelligent  as  it  is,  has  comprehended  that 
the  more  facility  is  accorded  to  it  to  discuss  its  in- 
terests the  more  it  is  bound  to  respect  the  liberty  of 
each,  and  the  security  of  all. 

The  inquiry  into  the  cooperative  societies  has  come 
to  demonstrate  how  just  were  the  bases  of  the  law 
which  has  been  laid  before  you  on  this  important 
subject.  This  law  will  permit  the  establishment  of 
numerous  associations  to  the  benefit  of  labor  and  of 
industrial  development.  In  order  to  favor  the  de- 
velopment of  them.  I have  decided  that  authorization 
to  meet  together  shall  be  accorded  to  all  those  who, 
outside  of  politics,  mar  desire  to  deliberate  res]KCt- 
ing  their  industrial  and  commercial  interests.  This 


liberty  will  not  be  limited  except  by  the  guaranties 
which  public  order  requires. 

The  equilibrium  of  the  budget  is  secured  bv  a sur- 
plu.s  of  revenue.  In  order  to  attain  this  result  it  was 
necessary  to  effect  economy  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
public  services — amongst  others,  in  the  war  depart- 
ment. The  army  being  on  a peace  footing,  there 
was  only  tho  alternative  of  reducing  either  the  regi* 
mental  cadres  or  the  effective;  the  latter  measure 
was  impracticable,  since  the  foments  hardly  mus- 
tered toe  necessary  strength  or  men.  The  good  of 
the  service  counselled  even  their  augmentation.  Bv 
suppressing  tho  cadres  of  220  companies,  40  s<]ua<f- 
rons,  40  batteries,  but,  dividing  the  men  among  the 
remaining  companies  and  sauadrons,  we  have  rather 
strengthened  than  weakened  our  regiments.  Xauiral 
kguaruian  of  the  interests  of  the  army,  I would  not 
have  consented  to  these  reductions,  if  they  bad  neces- 
sarily altered  our  military  organixationi  or  broken 
tlio  existence  of  men  whose  services  and  devotion  1 
have  been  able  to  appreciate. 

Tlie  addresses  from  the  Senate  and  the  Legis- 
lative body,  08  usual,  e.vpresse<l  an  unqualitieil 
approval  of  tho  imperial  speech.  In  his  reply 
to  that  from  the  Senate  (February  18ih),  lie 
emperor  thus  referred  to  his  design  to  further 
develop  t!»o  political  institutions  of  the  empire, 
and  thus  to  “crown”  the  edifice  of  the  NajKi- 
leonic  state : 

You  desire,  as  1 do,  stability,  the  rational  and  pro- 
OTessivo  development  of  our  institutions,  the  amc- 
lioralion  of  the  lot  of  the  greater  number,  sod  the 
maintenance  intact  of  the  national  honor  and  dignitj. 
This  accord  is  a force  in  the  moral  as  well  as 
physical  world,  which  obeys  general  laws  that  can- 
not be  violated  without  danger.  It  is  not  by  daily 
disturbing  the  basis  of  an  ^iflee  that  iU  comple- 
tion (<^uroitrumeni)  is  hastened.  My  Govemmeot  is 
not  stationary  ; it  is  adrancing,  and  wishes  to  ad- 
vance. but  upon  finii  grouud  capable  of  supporting 
power  and  liberty. 

Tlie  proceedings  of  tho  Ix'gislature  did  not 

resent  many  points  of  great  interest.  That 

CKly,  in  tho  debate  on  tlie  German  qnestion 
expressed  itself  very  cmpliatically  against  the 
plans  of  aggrandizement  fnipposed  to  be  enter- 
tained l)v  tile  Government  of  Prussia.  In  the 
discussion  of  homo  politics,  a cou.siderable  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  im]»erial  party  joined 
tlio  Liliernl  Opposition  in  expressing  a wish 
some  liberal  reforms,  and  an  amendment  to 
tho  address  to  this  effect  received  f»8  vote*. 
Au  amendment  to  the  address,  proposed  by  tit 
protectionist  jiarty  in  the  Legislative  bo<ly,  was 
defeated  by  190  votes  against  35.  afttr  M. 
Houher  had  declartHi  that  the  Government 
would  take  into  .serious  consideration  the  re- 
sults of  tho  agricultural  iuquiry  going  on  utthst 
time. 

A great  sensation  wa.s  produced  throoghoat 
Europe  by  a brief  speech  made  by  tho  emperor 
at  Auxerre,  in  May.  In  reply  to  an  addrcii 
from  the  mayor  of  the  city,  tho  emperor  said: 

I see  with  pleasure  that  the  memory  of  the  First 
Empire  has  not  been  effaced  from  vouf  miDda.  Be- 
lieve me,  for  my  x)wn  port,  I have  inherited  the  feel 
ings  entertainthi  by  the  chief  of  my  familj  for  ibis 
cnergetio  and  patriotic  population,'  wbo  sasUioed 
tho  emperor  in  good  as  in  evil  fortune.  I hive  ■ 
debt  of  gratitude  to  discharge  toward  Yonne.  Tb»i 
department  was  the  first  to  give  me  its  .sufirtges  ia 
184?,  because  it  knew,  with  the  majority  of  the 
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French  pc^^ple,  that  its  interests  were  my  interests, 
and  that  1 detested  equally  with  them  those  treaties 
of  1615,  which  it  is  now  sought  to  make  the  sole  basis 
of  our  forvi^u  policy.  I thank  you  for  the  senti' 
meats  Tou  have  expressed  toward  me.  Among  you 
I breathe  freely,  for  it  is  among  the  working  nopula* 
tioD  both  n town  and  country  that  I find  the  real 
genius  of  France.  ' 

The  construction  gcncntlly  put  ui>on  tiiis 
speech  \vu5,  that  the  oiupcror  was  preparing  for 
a great  war. 

On  May  24th,  Franco,  in  common  with  Eng- 
land  and  Russia,  issued  a circular  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Austria,  Praseia,  and  Italy,  invit- 
ing them  to  a peace  conference,  to  be  held  iu 
Paris ; but  on  June  3d,  the  Government  de- 
clartHl  that  in  consequence  of  the  reserve  inndo 
by  the  Austrian  Government,  iu  its  reply,  the 
conference  itself  had  become  imi>ossibie.  On 
Jnne  11th,  the  emperor  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  M.  Ronlier  concerning  the  attitude  to 
be  observed  by  Franco  in  the  impending  Gcr- 
mau-Italian  war: 

PALiCS  or  THE  XoiLXBIES,  Juno  11,1866. 

Moxstecr  le  Mixistbe:  At  a moment  when  all 
the  hopes  of  peace  which  we  were  induced  to  entor- 
toin  from  the  meeting  of  the  conference  seem  to  hare 
Tiitjtsbcd,  it  is  cssenliul  to  explain  hr  a circular  to 
our  diplomatic  agents  abroad  the  ideas  which  my 
Gorernment  proposed  to  submit  to  the  councils  of 
Europe,  and  the  conduct  which  it  proposes  to  adopt 
in  presence  of  the  crenta  in  preparation.  This 
communication  will  show  our  policy  in  its  true  light. 
If  the  conference  bad  taken  place,  rour  language,  as 
you  know,  was  to  hove  been  explicit  | you  were  to 
nave  declared  in  my  name  that  I repudiated  any  idea 
of  territ<^>rial  aggrandizement,  so  umg  as  the  Eu- 
ropean equilibrium  should  not  bo  broken.  In  fact, 
we  could  only  think  of  an  extension  of  our  frontiers 
in  cose  of  the  map  of  Europe  being  modified  for  tho 
exclusive  benefit  of  a great  power,  and  olso  in  the 
ca.se  of  the  frontier  provinces  asking  by  their  votes, 
freely  expressed,  to  be  annexed  to  France.  Exclud- 
ing such  circumstances,  I think  it  more  worthy  of 
our  countrr  to  prefer  to  acquisitions  of  territory  the 
precious  advantage  of  living  on  good  terms  with  onr 
neighbors,  while  respecting  their  independence  and 
Their  nationality.  Animated  by  these  sentiments, 
and  having  only  in  view  the  mniDtcnenco  of  peace,  I 
made  an  appeal  to  Russia  and  England  to  address 
» orda  of  conciliation  to  tho  parties  interested.  Tho 
accord  established  between  the  neutral  powers  will 
yet  remain  in  itself  a pledge  for  the  security  of  Eu- 
rope. They  proved  their  high  impartialltv  iu  takiug 
the  rcsolntion  to  confine  the  discussion  In  the  con- 
ference to  pending  questions.  In  order  to  solve  these 
questions,  1 believe  they  must  be  frankly  met,  strip- 
ped of  the  diplomatic  veil  which  covered  them,  and 
taking  into  serious  consideration  the  legitimate  de- 
sires of  sovereigns  and  peoples.  The  present  conflict 
has  three  causes — the  geographical  situation  of  Prus- 
sia being  ill  defined ; the  wishes  of  Germany  de- 
manding a political  rceonstitution  more  conformable 
to  its  general  necessities ; the  necessity  for  Italy  to 
assure  its  national  indopeadcncc.  The  neutral  pow- 
ers could  not  desire  to  mix  themselves  up  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  countries.  Nevertheless  the 
courts  which  participated  in  the  constituent  acts  of 
tho  Germanic  confederation,  had  tho  right  to  examine 
whether  the  changes  called  for  were  not  of  a nature  to 
compromise  the  established  order  of  Eurone.  As  far 
as  concerns  ourselves  we  should  have  desired  for  tho 
secondary  states  of  the  confederation  a more  intimate 
union,  a more  powerful  organization,  a more  impor- 
tant part  to  plftj  ; for  Prussia,  more  homogeneity  and 
strength  to  the  north ; for  Austria,  the  maintenance 


of  her  great  position  in  Germany.  Wo  should 
moreover  have  l^en  glad  to  see  Austria  cede  Vcuice 
to  Italy  for  an  equitable  compensation;  for  since, 
in  concert  with  Prussia,  and  making  no  account  of 
the  treaty  of  1652,  she  made  war  upon  Denmark  in 
the  name  of  German  nationalitr,  it  appeared  to  me 
just  that  she  should  recognize  tbc  same  principle  in 
Italy  by  completing  the  independence  of  the  penin- 
sula. ^uch  are  the  ideas  which  in  the  interest  of  tho 
repose  of  Europe  wc  should  have  endravorod  to  ad- 
vance. To-day  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  fate  of  arms 
can  alone  decide  the  questions.  In  the  face  of  these 
eventualities,  wbnt  is  the  attitude  of  France  ? Should 
we  manifest  our  displeasure  because  Germany  finds 
the  treaties  of  1815  impotent  to  satisfy  her  notioniU 
tendencies  and  mointom  her  tranquillity?  In  the 
War  which  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  wo  hare 
but  two  interests,  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  and  the  maintcDancG  of  the  work 
to  which  wc  contributed  in  Italy.  But  is  not  the 
moral  force  of  France  sufficient  for  the  protection  of 
these  two  interests?  Will  she  be  obliged  to  draw 
the  sword  to  make  her  voico  heard  ? 1 think  nut.  If, 
notwithstanding  onr  efforts,  the  hopes  of  peace  be 
not  realized,  wc  have  at  least  the  assunmccj  from 
the  declarations  made  by  the  courts  engaged  in  the 
conflict,  that,  whatever*  be  the  results  or  the  war. 
none  of  tho  questions  in  which  we  arc  interested  will 
be  settled  without  the  concurrence  of  France.  Let 
us  maintain,  then,  a watchful  neutrality,  and,  strong 
in  our  disinterestedness,  animated  by  the  sincere  de- 
sire to  see  the  nations  of  Europe  fiirgct  their  quar- 
rels. and  unite  for  the  advancement  of  civilization, 
liberty,  and  progress,  let  us  wait,  confident  in  our 
right  and  calm  in  our  strength. 

llorcupon.  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  I pray  God  to 
have  you  in  His  holy  keeping. 

After  the  agreement  upon  tho  preliminaries 
of  poaeo  between  Austria  and  IVussia,  the 
French  Govomnicnt  opened  negotiations  at 
Berlin,  asking  tho  cession  of  a part  of  tho  Rhine 
provinces  to  France,  in  view  of  tho  considerable 
aggrandizement  of  PruMia.  No  official  ac- 
count of  those  negotiations  had  been  published 
at  the  end  of  tho  year  1806,  but  tho  semi-offi- 
cial KorddcuUche  Allgtnxeine  ZUtung^  of  Au- 
gust 11th,  contained  an  article  upon  tho  French 
demand,  **  by  w'hich,”  it  said,  “hopes  have  been 
raised  in  France  which  must  ho  designated  as 
iuipo.ssiblo  of  fulfilment  on  tho  part  of  Ger- 
many.” “It  is  difficult,”  continued  tho  same 
journal,  “to  explain  the  motives  for  this  ab- 
surd demand,  except  by  concluding  that  a total 
revolution  has  taken  place  in  tho  policy  of 
France.  Changes  in  Germany  aro  not  ques- 
tions of  an  international  but  ]>urcly  of  a na- 
tional character,  conveying  no  menace  to 
France,  but  calculated,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
favorable  to  the  sphere  of  action  of  that  Power, 
as  by  the  withdrawal  of  Austria  from  tho  Ger- 
manic Confedoration,  tho  dimensions  of  Ger- 
many will  become  considerably  narrowed. 
France  cannot  possibly  look  upon  changes  in 
tho  territorial  constitution  of  Germany  as  a 
source  of  danger  to  her.  This  thought  will 
assuredly  have  weight  with  the  French  peo- 
ple.” A Paris  dispatch  of  August  15th,  stated 
that  on  that  day  the  emperor  received  in  pri- 
vate audience  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  Paris, 
who  delivered  to  tho  emperor  the  reply  of  the 
Prussian  Cabinet  to  the  French  note  expressing 
a wish  for  the  rectification  of  the  French  fipou- 
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tier.  Tho  Prussian  Government  declared  any 
such  rectiticalion  to  ho  inadmissible.  The  em- 
peror, in  reply,  stated  to  Count  von  Goltz  that 
it  was  in  onler  to  satisfy  public  oj>inion  in 
France  that  he  liad  expressed  that  wish  to  tho 
Prussian  Government  lie  had  considered  such 
a wish  just,  hut  acknowledged  the  fnirnesa  of 
tho  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  Prus- 
sian Cabinet,  and  added  tliat  tiie  good  relations 
between  Prussia  and  France  should  in  no  ca.se 
l>o  disturbed.  In  conclusion,  the  emperor  ex- 
pressed a hope  that  Prussia  would  not  overstep 
tlie  lino  of  tho  Main. 

During  the  peace  negotiations  between  Aus- 
tria and  Italy,  tho  emperor  acccpte<l  the  nom- 
inal transfer  of  Venetia  to  Franco,  in  order  to 
hand  it  over  to  Italy  subject  to  the  result  of  a 
yUbineite.  The  Moniteur^  of  September  1st, 
ipves  the  following  official  account  of  these 
transactions: 

The  emperor,  in  accepting  the  cession  of  Vcnclia, 
was  guided  by  tho  desire  of  contributing  to  rctnovo 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  tho  late  war,  and  to 
hasten  the  suppression  of  hostilities.  As  soon  as 
the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  was  decided  upon  in 
Italy,  the  Government  of  his  majesty  employed  its 
efforts  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  tho  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Florence.  It 
was  necessary  to  regulate  preliminarily  the  cession 
made  to  his  majesty  by  tho  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
A treaty  to  this  eflect  was  signed  on  the  24th  of  fast 
month  between  France  and  Austria,  and  the  ratihea- 
tioDs  were  exchanged  to^lay  (August  31)  at  Vienna. 
In  virtue  of  this  act,  tho  transfer  of  the  fortresses  ond 
erritories  of  tho  Lombardo>Vcnctian  kingdom  will 
he  made  by  an  Austrian  commissioner  to  tbe  French 
commissioner  who  is  now  in  Venetia.  The  delegate 
of  France  will  then  arrange  with  the  Venetian  au- 
thorities to  transfer  to  them  the  rights  of  possession 
which  lie  will  bare  rccctrcd,  and  the  populations 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  their  decision  on  the 
future  destiny  of  their  country.  With  this  reserva- 
tion his  niaiesty  has  not  hesitated  to  declare,  since 
tbe  29th  July,  that  be  consented  to  the  union  of  the 

rroviuces  ceded  by  Austria  with  the  kingdom  of 
(alv.  Tho  emperor  ban  made  known  his  intentions 
to  ll.  &(.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  following 
letter : “ Mr  UuoTRsa — I have  learned  with  pleasure 
that  your  majesty  bos  odhered  to  the  armistice,  and 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  signed  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  tbe  Emperor  of  Austria.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  a new  era  of  tranquillity  is  about  to 
open  for  Europe.  Your  majesty  knows  that  1 hare 
iicccpted  the  offer  of  Venetia  in  order  to  preserro 
her  irom  any  devastation  and  prevent  useless  blood- 
i^hed.  Mv  intention  has  always  been  to  restore  her 
to  herselt',  in  order  that  Italy  might  bo  free  from  the 
.\lps  to  the  Adriatic.  Mistress  of  her  destinies, 
Venetia  will  soon  be  able  to  express  her  wishes  by 
universal  suffrage.  Your  majesty  will  recognize 
that  in  this  circumstance  the  action  of  Franco  has 
again  been  exercised  in  favor  of  humanity  and  the 
independence  of  the  people.  1 renew  the  assurance 
of  the  sentiments  of  nigh  esteem  and  sincere  friend- 
ship with  which  I am  your  majostris  good  brother, 
“NAPOLEON. 

“St,  Clocd,  August  11, 186C.” 

On  September  2d,  the  emperor  nccopted  the 
rcfugnation  of  M.  Droujm  do  Lhuys  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  nnd  appointed  as  his  suc- 
cessor tlie  Marquis  do  Monstier,  French  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople.  Until  tho  arrivjil 
of  the  latter,  the  Maiquis  de  I.avaIetto  was 


charged  with  tho  provisional  administration  of 
tho  department.  On  September  ICth,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lavalettc  i-<8ued  the  following  important 
circular  to  tho  diplomatic  agents  of  France, 
which  was  regarded  a.«  an  entire  abandomueni 
of  a warlike  policy  in  the  iiolitical  questions  of 
continental  Euroi)c: 

Sir:  The  emperor's  government  cannot  soy 
longer  defer  tho  expressiou  of  its  views  conccmiag 
the  CTcnta  which  nave  just  lieen  accomplished  ia 
Germany.  )i.  deMousticr  being  neccMarily  absent 
for  fome  time  longer,  his  majesty  has  directed  me  U> 
explain  to  bis  diplomotic  agents  the  motives  which 
actuate  his  policy.  The  war  which  broke  out  is 
Central  ond  Southern  Europe  has  destroyed  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  and  has  definitely  estxb- 
lished  Italian  nationality.  Prussia,  whose  limits 
have  boon  extended  by  victory,  is  predominant  on 
the  right  bank  of  tho  Main.  Austria  has  lost  Ve> 
DCtia,  and  she  is  separated  from  Germanv.  In  pres- 
ence of  these  considerable  changes  all  States  must 
be  alive  to  a feeling  of  responsibility ; thej  a»h 
themselves  what  is  the  effect  of  the  recently  coo- 
eluded  peace — what  will  be  its  influence  upon  Eo- 
ropean  order,  and  upon  the  international  poeitioa  of 
coch  power? 

Public  opinion  in  France  has  been  excited.  It 
wavers  douutfully  between  the  joy  of  seeiog  the  trea- 
ties of  1815  destroyed,  and  a fear  lest  thepowersf 
Prussia  should  assume  excessive  proportions— be- 
tween a desire  for  tbe  preservation  of  peace,  and  the 
hope  of  obtaining  by  war  a territorial  extension.  It 
rejoices  at  the  complete  enfrauebisement  ofitalj', 
hut  wishes  to  be  reassured  in  respect  of  dan^r* 
which  might  menace  tho  Holv  Father.  Tlie  perviex- 
itios  that  disturb  men’s  minds,  ond  which  also  nsve 
their  effects  abroad,  impose  uprm  the  Govemmett 
the  duty  of  stating  clearly  the  light  in  which  it  re- 
gards the  subject. 

France  ought  never  to  have  on  equivocal  policy 
If  she  he  offected  in  her  interests  or  in  her  strength 
^ the  important  changes  which  ore  taking  place  in 
GcTinonr,  she  ought  to  declare  it  frankly,  ona  sbodd 
take  the  measures  which  mar  he  nee’ewary  for  in- 
suring her  security.  If  she  loses  nothing  by  tbe 
ponding  transformations,  she  ought  to  state  the  fict 
sincerely,  nnd  to  resist  exaggerated  apprcbcosions 
and  ardent  views  which,  by  provoking  mtenuuionai 
jealousies,  might  divert  her  from  the  course  which 
she  should  pursue.  In  order  to  dissipate  uncertaio- 
tics  and  to  establish  facts  it  is  necessary  to  look  st 
what  hss  happened  and  what  is  likelv  to  happen  io 
all  their  hearings.  What  do  we  find  in  tbe  past? 
After  1815  the  Doly  Alliance  united  against  France 
all  the  peoples  from  the  Ural  to  the  Rhine.  Tbe 
Germanic  Confederation  comprised,  with  Prmisia 
and  Austria,  eighty  millions  of  people ; it  extended 
from  Luxemburg  to  Trieste,  irom  the  Baltic  to 
Trent,  and  surrounded  us  with  an  iron  girdle  sop- 
ported  by  five  Federal  fortresses ; our  strategical 
position  was  restricted  bv  the  most  skilful  territorial 
combinations.  The  sliglitest  difficulty  that  might 
occur  bctwecD  us  and  llolland  or  with  IVu&sia  os 
the  Moselle,  with  Gennanr  on  tho  Rhine,  with  Aoa- 
tria  in  thoTrrolor  the  Friuli,  brought  against  us 
tbe  combined  forces  of  tbe  entire  C'onfederatiotu 
Austrian  Germany,  invincible  upon  the  Adige,  could 
advance  at  a fitting  moment  to  the  Alps.  Pnwsiao 
Germany  had  an  advanced  guard  upon  the  Rhine  in 
the  minor  States,  incessantly  ogitated  by  desires  for 
political  transfonnatian.<(.  and  di.«po.«cd  to  regaid 
France  os  the  enemy  of  their  existence  and  of  toeir 
aspirations. 

If  we  except  Spain,  we  bad  no  possibilitv  of  form- 
ing an  alliance  on  the  continent.  Italy  was  parcelled 
out  and  impotent ; she  was  not  to  be  counted  as  a 
a nation,  rnissia  was  neither  sufficiently  compact 
nor  sufficiently  independent  to  detach  herself  trOQ 
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traditions.  Austria  was  too  much  on^n^d  in  pre* 
serrineher  possessions  in  Italj  to  bo  able  to  eOect 
on  intimate  understanding  with  us. 

Doubtless,  the  lung  preralonco  of  peace  has  caused 
the  dangers  of  these  territorial  orgunizallons  and 
alliances  to  be  forgotten,  for  tlicj  appear  to  bo  for* 
midabte  only  at  the  time  when  war  is  about  to  break 
OQt ; but  this  precarious  security  France  has  some- 
times obtained  at  the  price  of  foregoing  her  position 
(jvU)  in  the  world,  it  is  incontestable  that  during 
nearly  forty  years  she  has  found  raised  against  her 
the  coalition  of  the  three  northern  coarts,  united  by 
the  rrcollections  of  common  defeats  and  Tictorics, 
by  sinular  principles  of  goremment,  by  solemn  trea- 
ties,  and  by  sentiments  of  distrust  toward  our  liberal 
and  civilizing  Action.  If  now  wc  exomine  the  future 
of  tnuisfomied  Europe,  what  guaruutics  does  it  offer 
to  France  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world?  The  coali- 
tion of  the  three  nortnern  courts  is  broken  up.  The 
new  prioctple  that  governs  Enropo  is  freedom  of  al- 
liances. AH  the  great  powers  arc  restored  to  the 
plenitude  of  their  independence,  to  the  proper  devel- 
opment of  their  destinies.  Prussia  enlarged,  free 
henceforth  in  all  solidarity,  assnros  the  independ- 
ence of  Germany.  France  should  take  no  nmorago 
at  that.  Prond  of  her  admirable  unity,  of  her  indo- 
stractibic  nationality,  she  ought  not  to  oppose  nr  to 
ryjcct  the  work  of  assimilation  which  bos  just  been 
accomplished,  nor  to  subordinate  to  jealous  feelings 
the  principles  of  nationality  which  she  represents  and 
professes  in  respect  of  peoples.  The  national  scntl- 
ment  of  Germany  being  satisBcd,  her  nneosinoss  is 
dissipated,  her  enmities  disappear.  By  imitating 
Franco  she  has  taken  a step  toward  and  not  from  us. 
la  the  south,  Italv.  whoso  long  bondage  {ffrvUvde) 
has  not  extinguisliod  patriotism,  is  placed  in  posses- 
sion of  all  her  elements  of  national  greatness.  Her 
existence  profoundly  modifies  the  political  condition 
of  Europe;  but,  notwithstanding  unreflecting  sus- 
ceptibilities or  momentory  injustice,  her  ideas,  her 
pnnciples,  her  interests  draw  her  neorer  to  the  na- 
tion which  has  shod  its  blood  to  assist  her  in  con- 
quering her  independence. 

The  interests  of  the  Pontifical  throne  nro  assured 
by  the  convention  of  the  ir>th  of  hieptcml>cr.  That 
convention  will  be  loyally  exeented.  In  withdrawing 
bis  troops  from  Rome  the  emperor  will  leave  in  their 

flacc  as  a guaranty  for  the  security  of  the  Holy 
ather  the  protection  of  France.  In  the  Baltic  as  in 
the  Mediterranean  are  growing  up  navies  of  the  sec- 
ond rank,  which  are  favorable  to  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  Anstria,  released  from  her  German  and  Italian 
tendencies,  employing  no  longer  her  forces  in  barren 
rivalries,  but  concentrating  them  on  Eastern  Europe, 
still  represents  a )>owcr  with  thirty-fivo  millions  of 
souls,  which  DO  hostilitv  or  interest  separates  from 
{‘'runco.  By  what  singular  reaction  of  tiK  past  upon 
the  future  should  public  opinion  see,  not  the  allies, 
bat  the  enemies  of  Franco,  in  those  nations  enfran- 
chised from  a past  which  was  hostile  tons  snmnioned 
to  a new  life,  governed  by  principles  which  are  our 
own,  and  uniuiated  by  those  sentiments  of  progress 
wUeb  are  the  peaceful  bond  of  modem  societies?  A 
Europe  more  strongly  constituted,  rendered  more 
homogeneoua  by  more  precise  territorial  divisions,  is 
» guaranty  for  the  peace  of  the  Continent,  and  is 
oeither  a uanger  nor  an  injury  to  oor  nation.  This 
nation  with  Algeria  will  snortly  reckon  more  than 
4*^,000,000  of  inhabitants ; Germany,  37,000,000,  of 
which  29,000,000  are  in  the  Northern  Confederation 
and  b,0OC*,000  in  the  Sontbem  Confederation ; Ans- 
tna,  Su,000,000;  Italy,  26,000,000;  Spain,  18,000,000. 
\Miat  is  thoro  in  this  distribution  of  European  forces 
which  can  us? 

An  irresistible  power— can  it  be  regretted  ? — impels 
peoples  to  unite  thcmsolrcs  in  groat  masses  by  caus- 
ing the  disappearance  of  minor  States.  This  ten- 
dency arises  frozn  a desire  to  assure  to  the  general 
interests  more  cfificactous  securities.  Perhaps  it  may 
^inspired  by  a kind  of  providential  anticipation  of 


the  destinies  of  the  world.  While  the  ancient  pop- 
ulations of  tho  continent  within  their  restricted  ter- 
ritories increase  but  slowlr,  Russia  and  the  United 
States  of  America  may  eacli  before  another  centurv 
has  expired  contain  100,000,000  of  inhabitants.  Al- 
though the  progress  of  these  two  great  empires  can- 
not bo  to  us  a source  of  uneasiness,  and  while,  on 
tho  contrary,  we  applaud  their  generous  efforts  on 
behalf  of  oppressed  races,  it  is  proper  that,  with  a 
wise  foresight  in  respect  of  the  future,  the  nations 
of  Central  Euroj»e  should  not  remain  parcelled  out 
into  so  many  different  States,  without  strength  and 
without  public  spirit.  FoUtical  science  should  rise 
above  the  narrow  and  paltry  prejudices  of  a past  age. 
The  emperor  does  nut  believe  tnat  the  greatness  of 
one  countr}'  depends  upon  the  weakening  of  neigh- 
boring peoples,  and  sees  no  real  balance  Grower, 
save  in  the  satisfied  wishes  of  tho  nations  of  Europe. 
In  that  he  follows  his  ancient  convictions  and  the 
traditions  of  his  race.  Napoleon  I.  foresaw  the 
changes  which  are  now  taking  place  upon  tho  Eu- 
ropean continent.  ITo  planted  the  germs  of  new 
Dutionalitics  in  tho  Peninsula  by  creating  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  ; in  Germany  by  causing  the  disappear- 
ance of  233  independent  States.  If  theso  consid- 
erations arc  well  founded  and  true,  the  emperor 
was  right  in  accepting  the  part  of  mediator, 
which  has  not  been  devoid  of  glory,  in  order  to  pu‘ 
an  end  to  nselcss  and  lamentablo  bloodshed,  to  mod- 
erate tho  victor  by  his  friendly  intervention,  to  mod- 
ify the  consequences  of  reverses,  to  bring  about, 
despite  many  obstacles,  tbo  restoration  of  peace. 
Ho  would,  on  the  other  hand,  have  mistaken  bis 
great  responsibility  if,  violating  il  promised  and  pro- 
claimed neutrality,  he  had  rusned  suddenly  into  alt 
the  risks  of  a great  war,  one  of  those  wars  which 
revive  the  hatreds  of  races,  and  in  which  entire  na- 
tions arc  cnc^gcd.  What  really  could  have  been 
the  oMcct  or  such  a contest  voluntarilv  entered  npon 
with  Prussia,  and  necessarily  with  Ttaly?  A con- 
quest—a territorial  aggrandizement.  But  the  Im- 
perial Government  has  long  since  applied  its  prin- 
ciples in  respect  to  an  extension  or  territory.  Il 
understands — it  has  understood — annexations  dic- 
tated by  an  absolute  necessity  uniting  to  the  coun- 
try populations  having  tho  same  customs,  the  same 
national  spirit  as  ourselves,  and  it  sougnt  for  the 
free  consent  of  Savoy  and  tho  county  of  Nice  to  the 
reC-stabiishment  of  our  national  frontiers.  France 
can  only  desire  those  territorial  aggrandizoment^ 
which  will  not  affect  her  coherent  p»>wcr:  but  she 
must  always  strive  for  moral  and  political  aggran- 
dizement hr  empinying  her  influence  for  tho  great 
interests  ofclTiluation. 

Her  part  is  to  cement  the  union  between  all  the 
Powers  that  desire  at  tho  same  time  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  authority  and  to  favor  the  cause  of  pro- 
gress. The  alliance  will  take  from  revolution  the 
pnttige  which  has  been  claimed  for  it  of  furthering 
the  cause  of  freedom  for  tho  people,  and  will  pre- 
serve to  great  enlightened  States  the  wise  direction 
of  tbo  democratic  movement  which  manifests  itself 
throughout  Europe. 

N'overtholcss,  there  is  in  the  emotion  which  has 
been  evoked  In  the  country  a legitimate  sentiment 
which  it  is  right  to  acknowlcgo  and  to  define.  The 
results  of  the  last  war  contain  a grave  lesson,  and 
one  which  has  cost  nothing  to  tho  honor  of  our  arms. 
They  point  out  to  us  the  necessity,  for  the  dcfcDCc 
of  our  territory,  of  perfecting  without  delay  our  mil- 
itarr  organization.  Tho  nation  will  not  be  wanting 
to  this  task,  which  can  bo  a menace  to  no  one;  it 
has  a just  pride  in  tho  valor  of  its  armies;  its  sus- 
ceptibilities awakened  by  the  recollections  of  its  mil- 
itary pomps,  by  tho  name  and  the  acts  of  sovereigns 
who  govern  it,  are  but  the  expressions  of  its  en- 
ergetic will  to  maintain  against  all  attempts  its  rank 
and  its  influence  in  the  world. 

In  short,  from  the  elevated  point  of  view  ^m 
which  the  Imperial  Uoveniment  regards  the  destinies 
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of  Europe,  the  horizon  appoors  to  be  cleared  of  all 
menacing  eventualities;  formidable  problems  which 
ought  to  have  been  resolved  because  they  could  not 
be  evaded,  pressed  upon  the  destinies  of  popula- 
tions ; they  might  have  been  imposed  at  a more  in- 
opportune penod  ; they  have  received  their  natural 
solution  witDout  too  violent  shocks,  and  without  the 
dangerous  cooperation  of  revolutionary  passions.  A 

Scace  which  reposes  upon  such  bases  will  be  a 
urable  peace. 

As  to  France,  in  whatever  direction  she  looks,  she 
can  perceive  nothing  which  can  impede  her  progress 
or  interrupt  her  proaperitv.  Preserving  friendly  re- 
lations with  all  powers,  directed  by  a policy  which 
has  generosity  and  moderation  for  its  strength,  rely- 
ing upon  her' imposing  unity,  with  her  all  extended 
cnius,  her  treasures,  and  her  credit,  which  fertilize 
urope:  with  her  developed  military  forces,  sur- 
rounaed  henceforth  by  independent  nations,  she  will 
appear  not  less  great,  she  will  remain  not  loss  re- 
spected. Such  is  the  language  which  you  must  bold 
in  your  coramunicatious  with  the  Government  to 
which  you  are  accredited.  Accept,  etc., 

LAVALETTE. 

On  December  29th,  on  imperial  decree  was 
publislied  abolishing  tonnage  dues  in  French 
ports  on  and  after  January  1,  1867,  except  for 
vessels  of  those  nations  wliicli,  like  the  United 
States,  impose  differential  duties  upon  French 
vessels  in  their  own  ports.  The  report  of  M. 
BehicT  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
I*ublic  Works,  which  precedes  the  decree,  states 
that  the  English  Government  have  undertaken 
to  bring  forward  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment a bill  for  the  abolition  of  local  duties  of  a 
differential  character.  By  on  understanding 
between  the  Engllsli  and  French  Governments, 
it  was  provided  that  the  extradition  treaty, 
wliich  was  to  have  expired  on  Deceml>cr  4, 
186G,  shonld  continue  in  force  until  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  1807. 

On  May  26th,  tlie  plenipotentiaries  of  France 
and  Spain  signed,  at  Bayonne,  a treaty  concern- 
ing the  definite  regulation  of  the  frontier  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

In  September,  inundations  took  place  in  a 
largo  portion  of  France,  cansing  considerable 
damage.  A report  in  the  from  M. 

do  Forcade  la  Uoquette,  President  of  the  In- 
undation Commission,  stated  that  the  number 
of  departments  which  saffere<l  more  or  less 
from  the  visitation  was  81.  Not  fewer  than 
1,702  communes  were  invaded  by  the  floods, 
and  the  total  loss  was  estimated  at  43,753, 234f. 
The  commission  proposed  to  distribute  at  once 
3,777,917f.,  and  the  Government  made  for  the 
year  1866  remissions  of  taxation  to  tlie  atnouut 
of408,678f. 

In  tl»e  MoniUur^  of  December  23d,  two  offi- 
cial reports  were  publUheil  concerning  the 
Government  of  Algeria.  The  first  refers  to  the 
organization  of  Mussulman  ciril  tribunals  in 
that  country,  and  Is  followed  by  an  imperial 
decree,  contnining  dispositions  based  on  the 
previous  document.  The  second  relates  to  tlio 
lands  formerly  belonging  in  common  to  the  Arab 
tribes  and  which  were  constituted  into  individ- 
ual property  by  the  Senatns-Consultum  of  April 
22,  1863.  These  the  minister  recommends 
should  not  be  liable  to  seizure  for  debts  con- 


tracted previously  to  their  repartition.  This 
report  is  also  followed  by  a decree,  ordering 
the  execution  of  the  measure  proposed,  and  also 
extending  the  same  protection  for  a period  of 
five  years  to  the  stock  and  product  of  the  lands 
in  question. 

Agreeably  to  an  imperial  order,  n commifision 
was  appointed  in  October,  compo^  of  six  min- 
isters, and  several  generals,  and  presidcsl  over 
by  the  emperor  himself,  to  inquire  into  the 
advisability  of  modifying  the  military  organiza- 
tion of  the  empire.  The  commis.sion  was  to 
seek  the  moans  of  placing  the  national  forces  in 
a condition  to  insure  the  defence  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  maintain  the  political  iufiacuce  of 
France.  The  commission  terminated  iu  labors, 
when  the  Moniteur  (December  12tb)  published 
the  following  aa  the  principal  features  of  the 
plan  agreed  upon : 

It  is  based  npon  this  consideration — that,  in  order 
to  maintain  her  rank  in  Europe,  France  ought  to  be 
able  to  set  on  foot  an  army  of  800,00*)  men.  In  thif 
figure  arc  included  the  recruits  exercised  in  the 
depots,  the  auxiliary  corps,  such  as  the  gendarmerie, 
the  infirmary  staff,  the  operatives  of  the  administrs- 
tion,  the  military  equipages,  and,  finally,  the  oon- 
available,  including  the  men  under  coodemnatioo 
and  in  the  hospitals.  An  equally  evident  oecessitT 
is,  that  to  those  800,000  men  must  be  added  a mil- 
itary force  for  the  protection  of  internal  order,  and 
the  defence  of  the  coasts  and  the  fortified  places 
while  the  army  is  at  the  frontiers.  The  problem  to 
be  solved  was  of  the  most  complicated  kind.  While 
preserving,  in  foci,  an  organization  already  tested, 
means  had  to  he  foun^  under  grave  circumstances, 
of  augmenting  our  effective  force  with  experienced 
men,  without  mvolving  the  finances  of  the  State,  or 
imposing  too  bcarv  a charge  upon  the  population.  At 
the  same  time,  while  proclaiming  as  a principle  of 
equality  and  justice,  (ne  obll^tion  of  every  one  to 
defend  the  country  incase  of  war,  itwasofimpor 
tance  not  to  clash  riolently  with  the  established  eas- 
terns, or  divert  in  times  of  peace  the  avocstioo  of  the 
young  men  intended  for  the  liberal  professions.  The 
plan  adopted  by  the  b^h  commission  satisfied  these 
various  obligations.  U classes  the  military  form 
of  France  under  three  categories:  1,  the  active 
army : 3,  the  reserve ; 8,  the  hational  Guard  Mobde. 
The  duration  of  service  in  the  army,  and  in  the  rt- 
servo  is  fixed  at  six  years.  The  Ubcmled  fcddien 
count  three  years  in  the  National  Guard  Mobile.  1st. 
The  active  army  is  composed  of  engaged  and  reen- 
gaged volunteers,  as  well  as  of  men  called  into  the 
rai^s  by  the  annual  law  of  the  contingent.  3.  The 
reserve  is  formed  of  all  the  young  men  of  the  das« 
who  have  not  been  drawn  to  form  part  of  the  annual 
contingent.  It  is  divided  into  two  equal  partsd^er- 
mined  by  the  numbers  at  the  drawing.  The  first, 
called  the  “reserve  of  the  first  ban,"  remains  st  the 
disposition  of  the  Minister  of  War,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  to  rcbnforco,  if  nccessorr,  the  effective  of 
the  regiments ; the  second,  calleil  “the  reserve  of 
the  second  ban,'*  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  called 
out  except  in  time  of  war,  and  by  a decree  of  the 
emperor,  as  is  the  case  now  with  the  naval  coosenp- 
tion.  The  two  reserves  are  exercised  in  their  torn 
in  the  depots  of  the  army  for  a period  of  time  more 
or  less  long.  Marriage  is  permitted  in  the  rcseire 
as  soon  as  the  fourth  yearoT service  is  lycomplished. 

In  order  to  render  less  irksome  the  miliury  mstme- 
tion  of  the  young  men  called  upon  to  be  exercised  in 
the  depots,  all  those  who  have  learned  howto  haiwe 
nod  fire  a musket  at  home,  and  who,  in  a word, 
know  the  school  of  the  soldier,  will,  on  exanunaiioo. 
bo  released  from  the  annual  exercises.  They  will 
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odI^  he  called  tosetber  to  take  tip  arma.  8.  Tbo 
NatioDal  Guard  klobUe,  formed  oi  tbe  eoldiera  of 
tbo  active  arm;],  of  tboae  of  tbe  reaerve  who  bare 
terminated  tbeir  cono^,  and  of  the  exonerated, 
will  rareir  be  liable  to  be  called  out.  It  will  be 
onlr  called  ont  bj  virtue  of  a special  law,  and 
in  the  absence  of  tbe  Corps  L6gislatif,  by  an  im- 
perial decree,  which  will  be  converted  into  law  tho 
lollowiojr  session.  Tbe  National  Guard  Mobile  will 
coat  the  State  little,  because  it  will  be  composed  in 
great  part  of  men  tboroughlv  exercised,  clothed,  and 
equipped.  Some  few  w^l-cnoson  eadra  will  suffice 
to  fora  a compact  and  disciplined  corps.  Tbe  ser- 
vice in  ordinary  times  will  be  scarcely  any  thing,  for 
it  will  in  great  part  comprehend  only  old  soldiers 
who  will  DO  longer  need  to  be  bonnd  to  a painful  ap- 
prenticeship. and  will  bo  freed  in  time  of  peace  from 
an  irksome  obligation.  The  menoftheNational  Guard 
Mobile  will  hencefortb,  in  time  of  peace,  be  able  to 
consider  thomselYes  as  liberated  from  tho  burden  of 
conscription.  Marriage  is  authorised  at  apv  period 
of  the  service.  Such  is  tbe  nneral  plan  of  the  meas- 
ure. Supposing  that  ont  of  the  826,000  Frenchmen 
who  every  year  attain  the  age  of  twenty.  160,000  of  the 
most  valid  are  taken,  80,00^  men  will  be  left  for  tbe 
active  army,  and  as  many  for  the  reserve.  Deduc- 
tion made  of  tbe  legal  exemptions,  of  ordinary  losses, 
of  diminutions  of  all  kinds,  each  class  at  the  end  of 
six  years  will  give  the  following  results : 

Active  army 417,488  soldiers. 

Reserve  of  the  1st  ban....  212,873  ** 

Reserve  of  the  2d  ban 212,378  “ 

National  Guard  Mobile. .. . 869,986  ** 


Total 1,282,216  soldiers. 

The  publication  pro<lnced  thronghont  Franco 
the  greatest  dissatisfaction,  and  many  of  tbo 
most  prominent  men  of  the  Conservative  party 
remonstrated  against  it.  The  Government,  to 
conciliate  public  opinion,  declared  that  tho  plan 
would  be  considerably  modified. 

On  December  1st  the  gold  medal,  purchased 
in  Franc©  by  subscription  for  Mrs.  Lincoln,  was 
delivered  by  tbo  committee  into  the  bauds  of 
Mr.  Higelow,  at  tho  United  States  legation. 
Mr.  Bigelow  was  at  the  same  time  requested 
to  take  chaise  of  tho  follow'ing  letter  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln : 

Mjidame:  W'e  are  chained  to  present  yon  with  the 
medal  htruck  in  honor  oithc  great  man  whoso  name 
you  bear,  at  tho  desire  of  upward  of  40,000  French 
citixens,  who  wish  to  manifest  their  sympathy  for  tho 
American  Union  by  a tribute  of  respect  to  tno  mem- 
ory of  ono  of  its 'purest  and  most  illustrious  rep- 
resentatives. If  France  possessed  the  liberties  that 
America  enjoys,  it  is  not  by  thousands  but  by  millions 
that  the  admirers  of  Lincoln  would  be  counted. 

Pray  accept,  madame,  the  homage  of  our  profound 
respect. 

77.^  Urmhcrt  cf  th4  .‘—Albert,  ancien 

membre  du  gouverncroent  provisoiro:  Ara^o  (Etien- 
ne), ancien  reprfesentant  du  people ; Harm  (J.\  pro- 
fesseor  k I’Acad^mio  de  Gen6ve;  Blanc  (Louis), 
ancien  membre  du  gouvemcment  nrovisoire : Chaa- 
sin  (Ch.-L.),  homme  de  Icttres;  Ohaufibor-Kestner 
(Victor),  ancien  rcpr6scntant  da  people ; Delord 
(Toxile),  r^dacteur  de  VAtenir  A*aiional,*  Despois 
(Eugene),  professcur  libre;  Greppo,  ancien  repr6- 
sentant  du  peuple;  Ungo  (Victor),  ancien  repr8- 
scQtant  da  peuple;  Joineaux  (Pierre),  ancien 
represeotant  du  pcunle;  Kneip  (Louis),  ouvricr  cn 
ianos ; Laurent-Picnat  (L.),  bommo  de  lettres; 
ittr6,  membre  do  I'InstUut;  Mangin  (Victor),  r6- 
dseteur  en  chef  dn  rfifirta4  la  Loire;  Michelet 
(J.),  membre  de  PInstitut ; Pellctan (Eugene),  d6put6 
de  la  Sciue  ; Quinct  (Edgar),  ancien  roprbseutant  du 


penpio;  Schoelcher  (Victor^,  ancien  sous-socr6tairc 
d’4tat  au  ministire  de  la  manne,  ancien  repr6scniaDt ; 
Thomas  (A),  ancien  directenr  du  National. 

In  nrcponting  tho  above  letter  and  medal, 
M.  Albert,  member  of  tho  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  1848,  nddrcsRcd  Mr.  Bigelow  as  fol- 
lows : 

We  thank  you,  sir,  for  having  taken  upon  your- 
self to  transmit  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  the  gold  medal  which 
French  citizens  desire  to  present  to  ner.  This  medal 
is  a homage  rendered  to  the  illustrious  President  for 
whom  she  mourns,  a testimony  of  admiration  for 
the  man  who  immortalized  himself  in  tbe  service  of 
the  great  Republic  of  tho  United  States,  and  a tbank- 
ofienng  due  to  him  from  all  defenders  of  liberal  and 
democratic  views  thronghout  tho  world.  We  art* 
happy  to  think,  air,  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  will  receive 
this  medal  from  your  hand,  and  we  beg  yon  to  ac- 
cept the  expression  of  our  warm  sympathy  for  the 
gnml  nation  which  you  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Mr.  Bigelow  warmly  thanked  the  committed' 
for  their  ■ sympathy  with  tho  American  Re- 
public. Tho  followiug  is  tho  reply  of  Mrs.  IJu- 
coln: 

CincACO,  January  8, 1867. 

Gbxtlkxbx:  I have  received  the  medal  you  have 
sent  me.  I cannot  express  the  emotion  with  which 
this  proof  of  tbe  sentimenta  of  to  many  ibonsands 
of  your  countrymen  fills  me.  So  marked  a testimony 
to  tbe  memory  of  my  husband,  given  in  honor  of  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  by  those  who  in 
another  land  work  for  the  same  great  end,  touches 
me  profoundly,  and  I beg  you  to  accept,  for  your- 
aelves  and  t^ose  whom  you  represent,  my  most 
grateful  thanks.  I am,  with  tbe  profoundest  respect, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

MARY  LINCOLN. 

Tliemost  notable  features  in  tho  foreign  policy 
of  France  during  tho  year  18GG,  were  the  nego- 
tiations with  tlic  United  States,  concerning  the 
withdrawal  of  tho  French  troops  from  Mexico. 
The  Govemnient  of  the  United  States  was  in- 
cessant in  urging  upon  the  French  emperor  a 
speedy  evacuation  of  Mexico.  Tlio  French  Gov- 
ernment., in  a note  of  January  9th,  assured  tho 
Government  of  tho  United  States  that  it  hoped 
tliat  the  object  of  tho  French  expedition 
would  soon  be  attained,  and  that  it  was  en- 
deavoring to  conclude  with  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian an  arrangemout  which  would  satisfy 
the  interests  and  the  honor  of  France,  and  per- 
mit her,  at  the  same  time,  to  regard  the  mission 
of  the  French  army  in  Mexico  as  terminated. 
A declaration  to  tho  same  effect  was  made 
by  tho  emperor,  on  January  22d,  in  tho  speech 
from  tho  throne,  on  opening  tbe  Corps  L6gis- 
latif.  On  April  6th,  the  Monittur  announced 
that  the  emperor  had  resolved  that  tho  return 
of  tho  FreTicli  troops  should  take  place  in 
November,  1860,  and  in  May  and  November, 
1867.  Subsequently  the  minister  of  tbo  United 
States  in  France  was  suddenly  informed  that 
the  French  Government  had  found  it,  from  mil- 
itary reasons,  impossible  to  withdraw  the  first 
insti^inent  of  tho  troops  in  November,  but  that 
it  would  hasten  the  evacuation  of  Mexico,  and 
probably  complete  it  before  the  time  stipulated. 
In  December  all  the  necessary  preparations  for 
bringing  back  tho  whole  of  the  expeditionary 
forces  were  greatly  accelerated,  and  tho  cvacu- 
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tion  of  Mexico  wns  expected  to  take  place  in 
the  first  month  of  the  year  1867.  (See  Mexico.) 
In  accordance  with  t!)0  Franco-Italian  conven- 
tion of  IS64,  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops  from  Rome  took  place  in  I)eccml>er, 
1866.  (See  Papal  States,  and  Italy.)  The 
execution  of  several  missionaries  in  Corea  led  to 
a naval  expoditiou  against  that  country.  (See 
CORKA.) 

FRANKFORT.  CntU  I860,  Frankfort  wns 
one  of  the  four  free  cities  of  the  German  Confed- 
eration, with  an  area  of  forty-three  square  miles 
and  a population,  in  1864,  of  91,180,  By  a de- 
cree of  the  King  of  Prussia,  dated  Sej>temi>€r  20, 
I860,  Frankfort  (with  the  exception  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Dortelweil  and  Nieder-Erlenbach,  to- 
gether with  1237  inhabitants,  which  were  an- 
nexed to  the  grand  duchy  of  Ilesse)  was  annexed 
to  tlie  k\ngdora  of  Prussia.  On  Octol>er  8th, 
the  PriKsmiis  took  formal  jiossession  of  the  city. 

FREEDMEN.  As  was  stated  in  the  Anstal 
Ctclop.edia  of  last  year,  C'ongross  in  February, 
1866,  passed  an  act  amendatory  to  the  act  to 
establish  a bureau  for  the  relief  of  Freodmen 
and  refugees  enlarging  its  powers  and  the 
scope  of  its  operadons,  which  was  vetoed  by 
the  President  and  failed  to  become  a law.  In 
consequence,  the  original  bureau  continued  in 
force,  imderthe  administration  of  Genend  How- 
ard, as  commissioner,  with  no  material  change 
of  organization.  Bnsincss  has  U'en  facilitalcil 
and  the  many  vexed  questions  that  constantly 
arise,  have  usually  been  settled  witli  prompt- 
ness and  equity.  The  jurisdiction  of  assistant 
commissioners  c-olneides  generally  with  de)»art- 
ment  and  district  commands,  and  while  a 
wholeftoine  suj>ervision  has  been  exercised  over 
the  frecdmcn,  such  protection  has  likewise 
been  extended  to  them  as  their  peculiar  con- 
dition imperatively  required.  Tiio  im[K)rtanco 
of  self  support,  has  been  urged  by  proper  means 
upon  the  laboring  classes,  M'ages  have  been 
determimNl,  not  arbitrarily  by  ortlors  of  bureau 
officers,  but  by  circumstances  onlinarily  afiect- 
ing  the  jirico  of  labor  in  different  localities. 
There  1ms  been  but  little  uniformity  of  action 
in  different  States  in  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  officers  being  guided  in  their 
decisions  by  the  exigencies  of  the  various  cases 
resented  to  them.  Assistant  commissioners 
ave  been  instmeteel  to  transfer  military  juris- 
diction as  rapidly  as  possible  to  State  judicial 
tribunals.  Inis  has  Ijeen  done  completely  iu 
some  of  the  States,  while  in  Virginia,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas,  bureau  courts  are  still  in  existence. 
A claim  division,  instituted  in  March  lost,  and 
aided  bv  officers  and  agents  tliroughout  the 
States,  huH  sought  to  prevent  frauds  upon 
colored  soldiers,  in  their  efforts  to  collect  un- 
paid claims;  195  claims  were  paid  through  the 
office  of  the  commissioner ; 723  rejected  at  his 
office;  1,632  are  in  process  of  adjustment. 
The  aggregate  amount  collected  and  paid,  is 
$10,539,09.  Transportation  has  been  furnished 
to  6,352  destitute  freed  people  and  887  re- 
fugees. The  number  of  rations  issued  between 


Judo  1,  1865,  and  September  1,  1866,  was 
13,412,263.  The  average  numlwr  per  mwith 
to  refugees  and  froedroen  was  894,569;  the 
average  miml>cr  per  day,  29,819.  Tlie  issue  to 
whites  increas<*d  until  June  30,  18*56,  when 
issues  to  freedmen  and  refugees  were  abt»o: 
equal.  Since  September  the  number  supportid 
of  both  chvHses  has  diminished.  Rigid  scnitiur 
has  been  exercised  to  prevent  issues  to  any  hn; 
the  absolutely  destitute,  and  parts  of  the  ration 
not  actnally  needed  were  cut  off.  Officers  have 
l>een  directed  to  hold  each  plantation,  txmnty. 
parish,  and  town,  responsible  for  the  care  of  its 
own  poor,  but  to  very  little  puqmse,  for  with 
few  exceptions  the  State  authorities  have  failed 
to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  class  of  jier- 
80DS  supported  by  the  bureau.  Upon  the 
application  of  State  officials  8i»ecial  issues  have 
been  made  to  certain  States  for  the  support  of 
their  pauper  population.  Rations  arc  sdd  to 
teachers,  and  agents  of  benevolent  societies, 
under  the  same  rules  that  apply  to  such  pnf' 
chases  made  by  commissioned  officers,  Burom 
hospitals  receive  the  usual  freedmen’s  ration. 
In  order,  however,  that  none  might  be  eo* 
couraged  in  indolence,  and  to  encourage  ia- 
dustry  and  tbrifl  among  the  freodmen,  the  iwao 
of  rations,  except  in  certain  cases,  was  sns- 
pended  after  the  lstOctol>er,  186G,  in  accord* 
nnce  with  the  recommendation  of  General 
Howard,  embodied  in  the  following  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  War : 

Was  DsrA«TJ*i::«T,  BrasAV  or  R.  F.  a^d  A.  LAini*,^ 
WASuntOTox,  AuffHttt  17, { 
I/on.  E.  M.  St^nion^  Secrelnry  of  Wurr 

Sir  : In  view  of  the  fact  that  chargcfl  are  coo* 
atantlr  mode  by  a large  namber  of  pruiuinent  cit- 
itens  In  the  South  and  elsewhere  that  persons  arc  fed 
by  the  bureau  in  idlenc.ss,  and  in  consideration  i>T 
the  statements  made  by  the  Inspectors,  Geoerds 
Stcedman  and  Fnllcrton,  implying  that  the  people 
who  labor  for  support  are  rendered  idle  by  the 
promise,  or  hope,  of  rations  from  the  Goremmeat; 
and  further,  considering  that  the  crops  arc  roffi* 
ciently  matured  already  to  prevent  actual  stamlioa, 

1 recommend  that,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  8ep* 
tember  next,  the  issno  of  rations  be  stopped,  exee^ 
to  tbo  sick  in  regularly  organized  hospitals,  sad  to 
the  orphan  asylums  for  refugees  and  freedracnsl- 
ready  existing,  and  that  the  State  officials,  who  may 
be  ix’spuusibic  for  the  poor,  be  carefully  notified  n 
this  order,  so  that  they  may  assume  the  charge  of 
such  indigent  refugees  and  freedmen  as  may  not  be 
embraced  in  the  uboro  exceptions. 

Very  reapectfallv,  your  obedient  scirant, 

0.  0.  HOWARD, 
Major-Generar,  Commissionor. 

Approved,  to  take  effect  1st  October,  August  S?, 
1S0C«.  E.  M.  STANTOX. 

Secretary  of  War. 

Official:  James  Eldridge,  A.  A A GcocraL 

Much  of  the  land  assigned  to  the  use  of  the 
freedmen  before  the  close  of  the  war,  lias  been 
restored  to  its  original  owners,  'fho  amoum 
of  land  still  in  possession  of  the  burcan  is  272.- 
281  acres.  The  aggregate  number  of  parcels 
of  town  property,  not  included  In  tlie  alcove, 
which  have  l^n  iu  possession  of  the  bnreau, 
is  3,724,  of  w'hich  2,605  have  been  restored, 
leaving  a balance  of  1,119  parcels  of  town 
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poperty.  Tbo  expenses  of  managing  tho 
nWmcUy  and  providing  for  the  destitute 
emoDg  them,  have  been  quite  large.  The  fo]< 
iowiog  tabular  statement,  from  tho  last  report 
of  the  commlasioncr,  shows  the  dnancial  con- 
dition of  the  bureau. 


'btluc«  on  b&nd  of  lb«  IVeodmen  ftind  h . . |2$2.SS8  S8 

Tbe  bAl&oc«  oT  district  destUate  fund iMiSS  07 

Tb«  boloncv  of  BppropriattoQ 6,S.VI,^  M 


49 

Tb«  ^sUmAtod  amoant  duo  aub* 

eUtenre  department  <a $297,000  00 

Tbe  tnnsportatioD  rc|x>rted  im* 

paid 2M15  94 

Tbe  iraasnortailon  istiouttHl  due.  20,000  OO 
Eatlautea  amount  due  Medlcmt 

DepartoK-nt 100,000  00 

Eatlmated  amount  due  QuarUr- 

ouiter  Department 200,000  00 

IMS, 015  94 


T<^  balance  for  all  pnrpotct  of  expenditure. . |A,518,9f5  55 

The  commissioner  estimates  the  additional 
fdnds  necei^ary  for  tho  next  fiscal  year  as  fol- 
lows: 


Salaries  Assistant  Commissioners,  Sob-As- 


iiaUnta.  and  A«rcot& $147JVM)  00 

Sakrite  of  clerks. S2,’j00  00 

StatloDcry  and  prinilmr ai-OOt)  00 

Quarters  and  foeL 200.000  00 

SobiUletice  stores l,5<)0.oot}  00 

kcdietl  Department &W,rM)0  00 

Traasporuilon ?i(H».O00  00 

Sebool  superlntendenU 25,000  00 

BoJJdinir’i  for  sebooU  sod  asylums 

coMtnietlon,  rental,  and  repairs) 6OO.O00  00 

Tetcfrapbloit  and  postage l*i.000  00 


Total $3,^0.800  00 


While  there  are  difierenoes  of  opinion  astotlio 
necessity  of  tho  bareao  and  the  prudence  of  its 
management,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  its 
large  expenditure  is  not  entirely  barren  of  gootl 
results.  In  April,  1866,  General  Steedman  and 
Fullerton  were  appointed  commissioners  by  the 
President  to  visit  the  Southern  Stales,  and  inves- 
tigate the  operations  of  the  iVeedmen’s  bnreau 
therein.  In  accordance  with  their  instructions, 
^ey  visited  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  any 
importance,  and  the  headquarters  of  each  dis- 
trict of  the  bureau  in  several  of  the  States  ex- 
amined, and  conversed  with  representatives  of 
all  classes  of  people,  wliite  and  black,  as  well 
03  officers  on  duty  in  the  military  serv  ice  and 
in  the  freodmen's  bureau  in  those  States. 
I'Tiile  tho  result  of  tlieir  investigations  was  tho 
disclosure  of  many  irregularities  and  nhnses  on 
the  part  of  officiul.s  having  tho  freedmen  in 
charge,  it  also  showed,  with  equal  distinctness, 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  some  organized 
provision  to  meet  tho  wants  of  this  large  class 
of  persons,  and  to  put  tliom  in  tlio  way  of  j>po- 
vidiug  for  them.selves.  In  showing  why  tho 
negroes  need  aasistauce,  they  report  as  follows : 

majonlT  of  tho  froedmen  to  whom  assistAnco  has 
furnished  arc  uodoubtcdlj  able  to  earn  a liriog 
if  they  were  removed  to  localities  where  labor  could 
^ procured.  The  necessity  of  issuing  rations  to 
this  class  of  persons  results  from  their  accumulation 
in  large  nnmbcrs  in  certain  places  whore  tbe  land  is 
oporodnetive,  and  the  demand  for  labor  is  limited, 
^long  as  these  people  remain  in  tbe  present  local- 
ises, the  civil  authonties  rcAise  to  provide  for  the 
You  VI.— 22 


able-bodied,  and  are  unable  to  care  for  tbo  helpless 
and  destitute  among  them,  owing  to  their  great  num- 
ber, and  the  fact  that  very  few  are  residents  of  the 
counties  fn  which  they  have  congregated  during  the 
war.  The  necessity  for  tbe  relief  extended  to  these 
people,  both  able-bodied  and  helpless,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, will  continue  as  Inug  as  they  remain  in  their 
present  condition,  and  while  rations  are  issued  to  the 
able-bodied,  tlicv  will  not  voluntarily  change  their 
localities  to  sock  places  where  they  can  procure 
labor. 

The  investigations  of  tho  commisjiioners  like- 
wise disclosed  tbo  fact,  that  in  some  instances 
tlie  freedmen  sufiered  great  injustice  and  wrong 
at  the  bonds  of  officers  of  the  bureau,  who 
used  their  powers  and  opportunities  for  tlieir 
own  aggrandizement,  and  pcrverte<l  tlieir  offi- 
cial prerogatives  to  selfish  ends.  The  legisla- 
tion of  tho  various  Southern  States  in  reference 
to  the  freedmen  has  greatly  enlarged  the  rightii 
and  privileges  of  that  cla«s  of  persons,  and  in 
many  respects  placed  them  on  an  equality  with 
tho  whites.  The  marriago  relation  Initween 
persons  of  color  has  l)oen  recognized  and  legal- 
ized; tho  right  of  making  contracts,  suing  and 
being  sued,  established,  ami  the  criminal  laws 
so  extended  .in  their  oiKTution  ns  to  inflict 
upon  them  the  same  punishment  as  upon 
whites.  In  some  of  tho  States  tho  freedmen 
arc  allowed  to  testify  as  witnesses  before  the 
courts  in  all  cases,  while  in  others  they  can 
give  evidence  only  against  persons  of  tlieir  own 
color.  These  are  the  principal  features  of  legis- 
lative action,  though  there  are  some  minor  de- 
tails, all,  however,  tending  to  elevate  the  con- 
dition of  tho  colored  people  above  what  it  was 
previous  to  their  emancipation. 

Benevolent  societie.s  have  supplemented  to  a 
largo  extent  the  efforts  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  the  State  Legislatures,  to  improve 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  freeilraen. 
Tliroughoiit  the  Nortliem  States  organizations 
and  associations  have  boon  established,  and  ore 
now  in  active  operation,  the  great  object  of 
which  is  to  open  schools,  employ  teachers,  give 
instruction  to  tho  freedmen  and  their  children, 
encourage  them  in  habits  of  order  and  industry, 
render  them  advice  and  assistance  when  rc- 
ouisitc,  and  provide  clothing  and  other  com- 
forts for  tho  more  destitute.  Over  6Ut)  schools 
have  been  opened,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
150,000  free<linen  and  tlieir  children  are  now 
receiving  instniction  in  tho  Southern  States. 
Of  these  schools  there  are  G1  in  ilar.vland,  41 
in  tho  District  of  Columbia,  101  in  Virginia,  80 
in  North  Carolina,  129  in  South  Carolina,  31 
in  Georgia,  29  in  Florida,  28  in  Alabama,  20  in 
Mississippi,  6 in  Louisiana,  65  in  Tennessee,  5 
in  Kentucky,  8 in  Missouri,  10  in  Arkansas,  and 
4 in  Kansas,  making  a total  of  009.  The  tcaclicrs 
in  these  schools  ore  all  supported  by  the  asso- 
ciations, and  w'bile  they  cooperate  with  the 
bureau,  they  do  not  draw  U|>on  its  resources. 
Tho  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  these 
schools  has  been  of  the  most  gratifying  charac- 
ter, and  far  more  rapid  than  the  most  sanguine 
frienda  of  tlie  system  dared  to  anticipate.  An- 
other part  of  the  work  of  these  O)^ociations  is 
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obtaining  work  and  homes  for  dependent  freed 
people,  and  relieving  crowded  localities.  Much 
has  been  accomplished  in  tliis  direction,  provi- 
sion being  made  fur  giving  employment  to  largo 
numbers,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  left 
in  destitution. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  freedmen 
have  been  invested  w'ith  the  right  of  eutfrage, 
and  they  exercised  that  right,  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  26th  of  February.  It  was  predicted  that 
disturbances  would  arise  on  that  occasion,  but 
the  electioQ  passed  ofifin  os  nuiot  aud  orderly  a 
manner  as  at  previous  periods. 

The  present  condition  of  the  freedmen,  phy- 
sical and  moral,  as  contracted  w'itli  their  sbitus 
before  tlieir  emancipation,  is  variously  esti- 


mated. By  some  it  is  alleged  that  suffering, 
vice,  and  crime,  have  fearfully  increased  among 
them— that  they  have  been  decimated  by  dis- 
ease, and  are  rapidly  vei^ng  toward  extinction ; 
while  otliers  assert  that  in  every  respect  they 
aro  greatly  improved,  aud,  if  allowed,  will  soon 
become  orderly,  industrious,  and  useful  citizena 
It  is  quite  evident  tliat  the  efforts  made  in  their 
bcholf  have  been  as  fruitful  of  good  rcsoUs 
any  efforts  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
imoront  aud  destitute  of  other  classes;  that 
they  have  manifested  a most  pronfisiug  suscep- 
tibility of  improvement,  and  if  all  that  coold 
be  desired  has  not  been  accomplished  among 
them,  enough  has  been  done  to  renew  exertion, 
and  inspire  future  effort 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  EXPLORATIONS  AND 
DISCOVERIES  IN  1806.  The  progress  of  Ge- 
ographical Science  during  the  year  was  marked 
not  so  much  by  great  or  startling  discoveries  as 
by  a steady  and  almost  universal  advance  of 
knowledge  of  all  sections  of  the  world,  and  a 
dear  and  satisfactory  statement  of  the  discov- 
eries of  previous  years.  Yet,  in  many  respects, 
the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  year  are  more 
important  in  the  positive  additions  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  than 
those  of  some  previous  years.  So  complete  is 
the  orgauizatiou  of  geographical  discovery,  and 
so  earnest  the  zeal  of  the  explorers,  that  though, 
as  iu  the  last  year  and  a half,  men,  whose  names 
have  attained  a world-wide  reputation,  are 
stricken  down  by  disease,  or  accident,  or  fall 
victims  to  tlie  ferocity  of  the  savage  tribes 
among  whom  they  have  ventured,  there  is  no 
pause  in  the  work ; a new  explorer  takes  up  the 
thread  dr<>ppcd  by  the  dead  traveller,  and  pur- 
sues it  till  the  discovery  is  completed,  or  be  in 
turn  falls  a victim  to  liis  intrepidity.  The  loss 
of  men  eminent  iu  geographical  science  since 
September,  1865,  has  been  rcTn.arkably  great. 
Speke,  Sinythe,  Von  der  Decken,  B.'irth,'Sicbold, 
Wbewell,  I^,  Forchbammer,  Ilodgldn,  Car- 
rasco, Nordcnskiold,  the  Earl  of  Donoughmoro, 
Curaming,  Schoolcraft,  Knpfer,  Wuterton,  and, 
perhaps,  Livingstone,  have  all  completed  their 
career  of  usefulness  and  entered  upon  their  re- 
ward. Von  der  Decken  and,  probably,  Living- 
stone were  murdered  by  the  natives  of  the  re- 
gions they  were  attempting  to  explore,  and  Du 
Chaillu  aud  Baker  narrowly  oscapo<l  the  same 
fate.  But  their  places  are  promptly  filled,  if 
not  yet  in  the  same  field  of  research,  in  others  of 
eqnal  interest,  and  perhaps  of  still  greater  peril. 

Wo  may  as  well  commence  onr  review  of  the 
discoveries  and  explorations  of  the  year  by  a 
statement  of  a few  facts  appertaining  to  general 
rather  tlian  local  geography.  M.  Jules  Marcou,  a 
distinguishes!  French  geographer  and  geologist, 
has  undertaken  to  portray  the  earth  as  it  existed 


in  the  Jurassic  period.  His  profound  aM.airraenti 
in  geology,  ana  his  capacity  for  careful  general- 
izations from  established  data,  make  this 
which  he  presented  to  the  SocUti  de  G<ogn> 
phU  of  Paris,  exceedingly  interesting.  Be 
finds  eridcnce  of  the  existence  of  a vast  conti- 
nent deeply  indented  with  bays  and  gulfs,  and 
dotted  with  great  lakes,  surrounded  with  nn- 
mcrous  islands,  embracing  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  in- 
cluding the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  British 
Isles,  considerable  portions  of  Western  Europe, 
tlio  Fral  region,  part  of  Asia,  Northern  and 
part  of  Central  Africa,  a portion  of  Australia, 
and  the  eastern  part  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Beyond  it  on*  the  west  rose  a narrow  bat 
lofty  continent,  embracing  tlio  Rooky  Mountain 
and  Auvlean  ranges,  and  extending  westward, 
to  include,  though  with  largo  lakes  between, 
some  of  the  Polynesian  Islands.  The  Valley 
of  the  Missi.ssippi,  and  the  broad  savannas  on 
either  side  of  it,  the  Gulf  of  ^lexico,  and  the 
])anipas  of  South  America,  formed  the  bed  of  a 
mighty  ocean.  The  land  was  for  the  most  part 
grouped  about  the  equator,  and,  except 
small  tongues  of  land,  lay  wholly  within  the 
tropical  and  the  two  temperate  zones.  He 
gives  at  considerable  length  his  reasons  for 
tljesc  conclusions,  which  seem  satisfactory. 

Professor  A.  Grisebach  pnhiisbes  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  Petormann's  Mitthdlun^n 
au  elaborate  essay  on  the  geographical  distribn- 
tion  of  the  vegetation  of  the  earth  into  dis- 
tricts. His  first  district  is  tlmt  of  the  Arcti^ 
Alpine  Flora,  and  ho  makes  the  northern  Ihuit 
of  forest-growth  in  the  coutjtry  of  the  Samoi- 
edcs,  67"  N.  lat. ; in  Siberia,  from  the  Yenisei 
to  the  Lena,  from  69®  30'  to  71®  80’;  inKaml- 
schatka,  64^;  near  Behring’s  Strait,  6<?’;  at 
Great  Boar  Lake,  67®,  and  on  the  coa*t  of  Hod- 
son’s  Bay,  60®  30'.  His  second  district,  the 
Continental  Flora  of  the  Eastern  Ileml^bere, 
he  divides  into  ten  subdistricts,  viz. : 1.  The 
North  European  and  Siberian  flora;  2.  The 
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Neditcrrancan  Flora;  3.  The  Flora  of  the 
Steppes;  4.  The Chino-Japanese Flora;  5.  The 
Flora  of  the  Indian  Monsoon  Regiop,  which  ho 
acain  subdivides  into  the  Flora  of  the  dry 
Monsoon  Climates  with  their  brief  rainy  season, 
the  Flora  of  tlio  moist  Monsoon  Climates,  and 
the  Asiatic  Equatorial  Flora ; 6.  The  Flora  of 
the  Sahara;  7.  The  Flora  of  Soudan;  8.  The 
Flora  of  the  Kalaban  or  South  Central  Africa ; 
9.  The  Flora  of  the  Capo  Lands ; 10.  The  Aus- 
tralian Flora.  His  third  district,  the  American 
Flora,  is  also  divided  into  twelve  subdistricti?, 
viz.:  1.  Flora  of  the  North  American  Forest 
Regions;  2.  Flora  of  the  Prairies;  8.  Oalifor* 
nlnn  Flora;  4.  Flora  of  Mexico,  which  is  again 
subdivided  into  Flora  of  the  warm  moist  East- 
ern Coast  of  Mexico,  Flora  of  the  Mexican 
Highland^  Flora  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Mex- 
ico; 6.  The  Flora  of  the  West  Indies,  subdi- 
vided into  the  Flora  of  the  Bahamas  and  the 
Eastern  Caribbean  Islands,  and  the  Flora  of  the 
Greater  Antilles  and  the  Western  Caribbean  Is- 
lands; 6.  Flora  of  South  America,  North  of 
the  Equator,  Bubdhided  into  the  Flora  of  tlio 
Forest  Romou  of  the  Northern  Coa.st,  and  the 
Flora  of  the  Savannas  of  Guiana  and  the  Lla- 
nos of  Venezuela;  7.  Flora  of  Equatorial  Bra- 
,al;  8.  Flora  of  Southern  Brazil,  likewise  di- 
ridoil  into  the  Coast  Flora  and  the  Flora  of  tho 
Plains;  9.  Flora  of  the  Tropical  Andes,  includ- 
ing Flora  of  tho  West  Side  of  tho  Coast  range 
or  Cordillera,  the  Puna  Remon,  and  tho  Cin- 
chona Region;  10.  Flora  oi  tho  Pampas;  11. 
Flora  of  Chili ; 12.  Flora  of  the  Forest  Region 
of  the  West  Coast  of  the  Southern  Extremity 
of  S.  America.  His  ln.«t  grand'district  is  that  of 
the  Oceanic  Island  Flora,  and  comprises  tho 
products  of  the  Islands  of  tho  Pacific,  Atlan- 
tic, and  Indian  Oceans,  remote  from  the  conti- 
neoU  which  possess  a character  of  similarity 
which  is  extraordinary.  These  divisions  and 
snbdivisions  serve  to  exhaust  the  different  flora 
of  the  earth’s  surface.  Professor  Grisebneh 
accompanies  his  css.ny  with  an  admirable  map, 
colored  to  represent  the  different  districts  and 
soWistricts. — Tbo  British  Board  of  Trade  have 
recently  published  a table  of  tho  moan  average 
temperature  and  specific  grarity  of  the  princi- 
pal oceans  and  larger  seas  of  tho  globe.  It  is 
as  follows: 
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The  aggregate  popnlation  of  the  globe  bos 
been  tho  subject  of  frequent  investigation  by 
geographers,  and  no  two  antborities,  estimating 
from  tno  data  in  possession  of  tho  scientific, 
have  over  been  able  to  arrive  at  tho  same  conclu- 
sions. The  extraordinary  discrepancies  in  their 
estimates  may  well  excite  surprise.  In  1787 
Bosching  stated  the  population  of  the  cnrtli  at 
1000  millions.  Tins  was  probably  not  the  re- 
sult of  a careful  summing  up  of  the  facts  then 
known,  but  rather  a hasty  estimate.  In  1800, 
Fabri  and  Stein  estimate<l  it  at  900  millions. 
In  1833,  with  more  abundant  data  and  greater 
care,  Stein  and  Ilursclidmann  roduce<l  the  ag- 
gregate to  872,000,000.  In  1858,  Dieterici,  as 
the  result  of  a detailed  investigation,  with  very 
full  references  to  the  latest  censuses  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  tho  world,  made  the  aggre- 
gate 1,288,000,000  or  416,000,000  more  than 
Stei  nnnd  HOrschelmann.  In  1865,  Kolb,  with 
equal  care  and  extended  investiMtion,  gave  the 
amount  as  1,220,000,000.  In  Behm’s  Geo- 
graphical Year  Book'’  for  1866,  tho  sum  total, 
after  a carefully  dotaile<l  statement,  is  given  .os 
1,850,000,000.  These,  according  to  this  author- 
ity, are  distributed  ns  follows:  Europe,  285, 000,- 
000;  Asia,  798,600,000;  Australia  and  Poly- 
nesia, 3,860,000;  Africa,  188,000,000;  Amer- 
ica, 74,650,000.  Tho  disturbing  elements  in 
the.se  diverse  estimates  are  tho  populations  of 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  those  of  the 
greater  part  of  Africa.  It  is  easy  for  authori- 
ties to  difler  in  these  lOO  or  even  200,000,000. 
The  populations  of  Europe,  America,  and  Aus- 
trahusia,  are  pretty  definitely  ascertained. 

We  turn  now  to  our  usual  detailed  survey 
of  tho  progress  of  geographical  discovery  and 
exploration  in  tho  different  countries  of  the 
world  in  detail,  and  as  usual  commence  with — 

I.  Nonrn  America.  1.  Arctic  America. — The 
publication  of  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hayes'  narrative  of 
bis  exjdorations  in  I860-’!,  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  though  late,  throws  considerable 
additional  light  on  the  geography  of  the  Polar 
region.  Dr.  Ilayca  is  an  accurate  and  skilful 
observer,  and  his  journal  and  observations  pos- 
sess a high  degree  of  interest.  lie  not  only 
fnlly  demonstrates  the  existence  of  an  open 
polar  sea,  but  his  observations,  in  connection 
W’ith  those  of  previous  explorers,  define  with 
considerable  accuracy  tho  bounds  of  it  on  this 
continent.  His  Wews  of  tho  universal  integrity, 
truthfulness,  and  purity  of  the  Esquimaux  char- 
acter, do  not  fully  coincide  w’ith  those  of  Cap- 
tain Hall.  Tho  Esquimaux  are  men  of  like 
pasiions  w ith  other  savage  nations,  and  though 
less  revengeful  and  vindictive  than  the  Indians, 
are,  as  a rule,  thievish,  vain,  deceitful,  and 
childish.  There  are  individual  exceptions,  of 
course,  to  these  traits,  os  there  are  to  the  general 
faults  of  tho  Indian  tribes,  but  the  ICsquimaux 
are  by  no  means  perfect,  even  according  to 
their  own  standard.  The  varions  projects  for 
North  Polar  expeditions  from  England  and  tho 
continent,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  tho 
Axjrr.u,  Ctclop.edia  for  1865,  have  not,  from 
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one  canso  or  imothor,  been  undertaken.  Tlie 
Royal  Geographical  Society  urged  upon  tho 
British  Government  tho  desirability  of  com- 
pleting tho  Arctic  rcscarclies — not  now  in  fur- 
ther search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  for  hU  fate 
and  that  of  his  comrmlcs  is  very  fully  asccr- 
taine<l,  but  to  solve  the  questions  of  the  extent 
of  Greenland  to  tho  north,  tho  boundaries  of 
the  open  polar  sea,  and  various  other  questions 
of  scientific  interest.  Their  representations  were 
cnforccil  by  the  great  geogra{>hical  societies  of 
the  continent,  but  the  British  Admiralty,  pro- 
bablv  feeling  that  enough  had  already  l>een  ex- 
pended, with  only  negative  results,  on  these  ex- 
peditions, refused  to  entertain  their  application. 
The  German  geographical  societies,  following 
the  lead  of  Dr.  A.  Petermann  of  Gotha,  editor 
of  the  MittfieilHnrjen^  attempted  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition to  explore  tho  polar  regions  by  way 
of  Spitzbergen,  and  seemed  in  a fair  way  to 
snccoed,  but  the  political  tronbles,  and  eventu- 
ally the  war  which  so  materially  changed  tho 
map  of  central  Europe  prevented  tho  execution 
of  their  ]>lans.  Meantime  one  of  tho  younger 
associates  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London,  Mr.  Edward  Whymper,  a member 
of  tho  Alpine  Club,  resolved  from  his  own 
resources  to  make  an  expedition  along  the  sur- 
face of  some  of  the  glaciers  of  Greenland  into 
the  interior  of  that  snow-clad  continent,  with  a 
view  of  penetrating  to  the  northern  line  of 
Greenland,  if  possible.  Mr.  Wliyrnper  oxpeoted 
to  start  upon  liis  expedition  during  the  present 
spring  (18f»7),  and  would  take  with  liim  from 
Copoub.agen  on  experienced  Danish  guide. 
Baron  Schilling,  a Russian  geographer,  has 
proposetl,  and  has  perhaps  already  undertaken, 
an  expe<lition  by  a new  route  to  enter  tho  open 
polar  sea.  He  proposes  to  enter  and  pass  up 
Behring's  Strait,  and  advancing,  if  possible,  as 
far  as  New  Siberia,  to  follow  thence  tho  south- 
western current,  known  to  exist  tliere,  which 
he  attributes  to  tho  existence  of  a vast  body  of 
land  of  triangular  fonn  existing  in  the  jwlar 
80.%  which  divides  tho  waters  into  two  currents, 
the  southeastern  arid  southwestern.  The  south- 
western current,  reasoning  from  analogy,  will 
be  found  moderately  free  from  ice  and  open  for 
four  or  five  months.  The  character  and  extent 
of  this  |wlar  sea  may  bo  ascertained,  and  tho 
lauds  which  bound  it  determined  by  such  an  ex- 
edition, if  it  can  be  conducteil  with  success, 
ut  there  sccin  to  bo  serious  dilliculties  to  be 
encountered. 

Tho  attempt  has  been  made  during  tlie  past 
year  to  con'‘truet  the  so-called  Russo- American 
telegraph  line  through  Russian  Americ^i,  and  it 
was  at  one  time  hoi>ed  that  it  would  prove  a 
success,  hut  the  parties  who  undertook  it,  met 
with  such  didiculties  in  the  desolate  and  moun- 
tainous regions  into  which  they  penetrated 
that  they  considered  themselves  compelled  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  It  may  be  under- 
taken under  more  favorable  circumstances  by 
the  Russian  government,  but  this  is  doubt- 
ful. 


2.  BritUh  North  America. — Little  or  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  geographical  exuloratioa 
has  been  attempted  in  the  British  colonies  io 
North  America,  during  tlie  year  1866.  The 
British  astronomers  sent  out  to  British  Co- 
lumbia, have  reported  tho  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  twenty -one  points  in  that  province  and 
Vancouver  Island,  which  they  have  ascertain».>»i 
with  great  precision.  Tho  most  important  of 
these  are  Fort  Vancouver,  4-5®  38'  N.  kU 
122®  28'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich;  Kiaju- 
ally,  47^  7'  N.  lat,  122°  25'  "NV.  Ion.;  Esqoi* 
mault,  48®  26'  N.  lat.,  123°  27'  V.  Ion.;  Cd- 
ville,  48°  40'  N.  lat.,  118°  5'  W.  Ion.;  Tobacoj 
Plains,  48°  67'  N.  lat.,  115®  8'  W.  Ion. ; Smnas 
Prairie,  49®  1'  N.  lat.,  122°  12'  ‘W.  Ion.  The 
attempt  has  been  made,  though  without  com- 
plete success,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  forest 
lands  in  Canada.  Tho  returns  give  287,711 
square  miles  of  forest  lands,  not  reckoning  the 
dwarf  birches,  firs,  and  elms  of  the  Tadoussc 
couutr)*.  Tho  amount  of  lumber  and  timber 
prepared  for  market  in  1861,  was  982,060,145 
feet,  valued  at  $8,621,149.  This  production 
lias  greatly  increasetl  since  that  time,  the  ei- 
ort  of  timber  and  deals  to  Groat  Briiaiti  alone 
eing,  in  1865,  of  the  value  of  $7,971,991. 

2.  In  tho  United  Statci,  there  has  been  no  gen- 
oral  goograpliicul  survey  the  jiast  year.  The 
coast  scn’cy  has  been  somewhat  languidly  pro*- 
ecuted,  owing  to  the  hopeless  illness  of  its  able 
chief,  who  died  early  in  1867.  llio  geoli^cal 
survey  of  California  has  been  diligently  prose- 
cuted, and  has  tlirowm  some  further  light  on 
tho  altitude  and  character  of  some  of  the  higher 
summits  of  both  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Si- 
erra Nevada,  The  constrnction  of  tho  wesum 
division  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  throngh  Califor- 
nia, known  os  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  b&s 
in  tlie  prosecution  of  tho  tunnel  throngh  the  com- 
mit of  the  pass  of  the  Sierra,  brought  to  light  the 
existence  of  valuable  mineral  treasures,  where 
their  existence  had  not  prcnously  been  amici- 
pate<l.  The  report  of  Mr.  James  W.  Taylor, 
who  w:is  appointed  by  tlie  Secretary  of  tin* 
Treasury,  in  September,  1866,  to  investigate  the 
jiresent  and  prospective  of  gold  and  silver  in 
tlie  various  fields  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
United  States,  was  published  in  March,  1867. 
A few  facts  gleaned  from  it  will  be  of  inUre^t. 
geograpliically.  The  liockv  Mountains  proper, 
which  designation  does  nS  now  include  the 
Sierra  Nevada  or  tlie  Coast  Itauge  of  Califor- 
nia, but  only  tho  /SUrra  Madre^  or  Mother 
Mountain,  from  which  the  two  former  diverge 
in  Mexico,  divides  lUc  gold  and  silver  fields  of 
tho  west  into  two  distinct  classes;  those  on  its 
western  sloj>e,  and  in  tho  Sierra  Nevaila  and 
Coast  Range,  in  which  the  placers  are  large  and 
rich,  and  the  gold-bearing  quartz  rontaiasgold 
in  a free  state,  and  easily  extracted  after  the 
quartz  is  crushed,  by  tho  process  of  amaipuna- 
tion,  and  those  on  the  eastern  slope,  in  which 
the  gold  is  found  mainly  in  perplexing  .sud  very 
intractable  combinations  with  the  sulpburctsof 
iron  and  copper.  The  veins  or  lodes  are  fre- 
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qaeotlr  closed  suddenly  by  what  is  called  a cap» 
or  shutting  up  of  the  vein  by  the  wall-rock, 
ami  this  is  penetrated  with  great  difficulty,  and 
below  it  the  sulphurous  or  pyHiousore  is  rench- 
^ perluij)8  to  bo  again  shut  off  after  a time,  but 
the  intrusions  are  less  frequent  and  less  formi- 
dable as  the  miners  descend.  Tlie  pyritous  ores 
fl  e.,  those  mixed  with  sulpburcts  of  in)n  and 
(X>ppcr),  contain  gold  in  largo  quantities,  but  its 
ready  extraction  is  a difficult  problem,  and  a 
new  one  in  raining  science,  Procc.s.si:?  a<lopted 
daring  the  year  1866,  entirely  new,  and  the  re- 
snlt  oT  American  investigation  and  invention, 
give  sonie  promise  of  solving  the  problem  suc- 
cessfnlly  and  cheaply.  If  they  prove  suecess- 
fol.  Colorado  will  yield  more  gold  than  any 
other  of  the  mining  States.  New’  Mexico  gives 
2Tcat  promise  of  becoming  the  most  productive 
of  the  silver-raining  .districts,  if  she  can  bo 
freed  from  the  invasions  of  the  Cainanches  and 
Apaches,  who  now  render  life  so  inseenre  in 
many  parts  of  her  terrilorj*,  and  can  have  rail- 
road communication  with  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. She  has  also  vast  stores  of  superior  cop- 
per ores  in  her  mountains.  Silver  is  also  abun- 
dant in  Colorado.  Montana,  the  youngest  of 
the  western  Territories,  is  immensely  prodne- 
the  of  the  precious  metals.  Mr.  Taylor,  with 
every  disposition  to  be  cautious,  and  discarding 
the  exaggerations  of  the  miners,  states  the  pro- 
dcction  of  gold  alone  in  this  young  territory, 
now  bat  four  years  old,  ns  follows:  In  1803, 

^2,000,000;  in  1804,  f5, 000,000  ; in  1865,  1^6,- 
<XK),000  • in  1866,  $12,000,000 — an  aggregate  of 
$25,fKM),000  in  four  years,  while  its  present  pop- 
ulation does  not  much  if  at  all  exceed  28,000. 
Forty-?even  cjiuirtz  mills  are  erected  or  in  pro- 
*'e»  of  erection,  and  2,500  lodes,  represented 
to  be  gold-bearing,  have  been  prospected,  and 
titles  recorded.  Silver  is  nearly  ns  abundant  as 
irold,  mainly  in  the  form  of  argentiferous  ga- 
lena. The  ore  is  very  rich,  many  of  the  assays 
yielding  from  $1,200  to  $1,700  of  silver  to 
the  ton.  Threo  furnaces  for  smelting  silver  arc 
:drcady  in  operation.  Coal,  iron,  and  petro- 
leum are  also  found  abundantly  in  this  terri- 
tory. Utah  is  known  to  possess  extensive  lodes 
of  argentiferous  galena,  though  the  Mormons 
are  averse  to  their  being  worked.  Coal,  iron, 
and  copper  are  plentiful  in  the  territory.  The 
ffiark  liilla,  in  Dakotab  Territory,  situated  on 
and  near  the  forty-fourth  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  between  the  103d  and  105tli  meridians  of 
longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  are  now  known 
to  be  very  rich  in  gold,  silver,  coal,  iron,  and 
'•opper.  This  differs  from  most  of  the  raining 
districts  of  the  West,  in  being  a heavily  tim- 
bered region,  its  vast  pine  forest  covering  most 
of  the  hill  country.  The  Black  Hills  cover  an 
.area  of  about  6,000  square  miles,  and  while 
their  geaeral  elevation  is  from  2,500  to  3,500 
feet,  there  are  several  peaks  rising  to  a height 
of  6,500  or  6,700  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
sold  is  found  at  the  junction  of  tlie  eilnrian 
nxks  with  the  unheaved  granite,  porphyry,  and 
other  metamorphosed  azoic  rocks.  Tlio  coal 


measures  crop  out  in  another  portion  of  the 
field  as  a result  of  the  upheaval.  On  tlic  North 
Saskatchewan,  in  the  limits  of  British  Colum- 
bia, aud  on  the  South  Saskatchewan,  above  the 
boundary  of  40®,  gold  has  also  been  found  in 
very  considerable  quantities  in  placers. 

In  1865-’C6,  some  islands  in  Vermillion  Lake, 
Minnesota,  about  the  48th  degree  of  latitude, 
were  discovered  to  contain  auriferous  quartz  in 
considerable  quantity.  The  islands  bear  traces 
of  volcanic  action.  This  quartz,  in  numerous 
assays,  yielded  gold  in  quantities  varying  from 
$10  to  $.35  j)er  ton.  Some  gold  was  also  ob- 
tained by  washing  the  drift.  In  Canada  two 
gold  fields  of  considerable  extent  have  been 
discovere<l,  one  at  Madoc,  near  Kingston,  in 
Canada  West;  the  other,  on  the  Chandicre  and 
its  tributaries,  near  Quebec.  Assays  show  that 
the  quartz  rock  in  the  latter  yields  from  $21  to 
$95  per  ton.  In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  ten  or 
twelve  distinct  gold  fields  of  somewhat  limited 
area,  one  of  them  not  more  than  five  miles  from 
Halifax.  The  gold  is  of  remarkable  parity,  av- 
eraging 22  carats  fine,  and  much  of  it  free, 
though  associated  in  the  veins  with  cuprite  or 
yellow  coj>per,  inalnchite,  inispickel  or  arsen- 
ical pyrite.s,  zinc-blonde,  and  sesquioxido  of 
iron.  The  quartz  vein  is  in  wavy  folds,  and- 
not  in  level  sheets,  as  it  usually  occurs  else- 
where. The  average  yield  for  all  the  districts 
is  about  $30  to  the  ton  of  quartz  rock,  while 
the  maximum  at  one  of  the  mines  (Wine  Il.ar- 
bor)  has  been  $1,000  per  ton.  'Diis  is  independ- 
ent of  the  great  wa.ste  which  attends  the  reduc- 
tion of  pyritous  ores,  with  which  a considerable 
portion  of  the  quartz  is  filled. 

The  extended  and  varied  experience  in  min- 
ing, gained  during  the  past  few  ycais  in  Colora- 
do, Nova  Scotia,  Montana,  Idaho,  Fraser  River, 
Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and 
California,  is  now’  being  applied  to  the  develop- 
ment and  scientific  improvement  of  the  gold 
fields  of  the  Alleghany  range,  in  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama, and  under  the  active  efforts  of  skilful 
miners,  it  is  probable  that  much  greater  results 
than  have  hitherto  been  attained  will  bo  reached. 
The  yield  of  this  extensive  gold  field  for  tlie 
sixty-two  years  ending  w ith  i860,  deposited  in 
tiio  United  States  mint  and  its  branches,  lias 
been  $19,375,890.80,  of  which  $16,250,309.17 
was  from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  At 
least  an  equal  quantity  passed  into  manufactures 
or  foreign  commerce  without  coinage,  making 
the  total  yield  of  tlio  sixty-two  years  about 
$40,000,000,  of  which  fully  three-fourths  was 
mined  in  the  twenty  years,  1828-1848.  Under 
the  improved  processes  and  greater  energy  of 
skilled  free  labor,  the  production  ought  to  reach 
within  a few  years  $20,000,000  per  annum. 

4.  Mexico. — The  Franco-Austrian  occupation 
of  Mexico,  now  drawing  to  a close,  tliougli 
hardly  entitled  to  bo  considered  a success  in 
any  other  respect,  baa  been  somewhat  fruitful 
in  the  geographical  and  topographical  explora- 
tion of  that  country.  This  baa  resulted  in  part 
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from  the  necc&^itics  of  the  so*CAlled  Imperial 
Government,  and  in  part  from  the  teiideucies 
of  the  French  otiicera  to  sipnalize  their  career 
hy  a thopougli  investigation  of  tlie  character 
and  capacities  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  assigned  to  duty.  The  Geographical  and 
Statistical  Society  of  ilexico  became  an  efficient 
aeientitic  body,  and  the  papers  addressed  to  it 
atid  read  at  its  sessioiiiii,  were  interesting  and 
important  Among  these  we  note:  “Photo- 
graphs and  descriptions  of  two  ^Vzteo  figures, 
s.  ulptureil  upon  a stone  w'hich  formed  a part 
of  the  w'alls  of  the  City  of  Orizjiba;”  an  elab- 
orate work,  in  two  volumes,  entitled  “A  de- 
scriptive and  comparative  representation  of  the 
native  languages  of  Mexico ; ” statistics  of  the 
geogrnpliy,  census,  etc.,  of  the  departmont  of 
Vera  Cruz;  a memoir,  with  views  and  plans, 
illustrating  the  narrative  of  the  scientific  cx|>e- 
dition  sent  by  the  Government  to  stutly  the 
ruins  of  Mctlatoyuca,  recently  discovered  in  the 
district  of  Tulancingo;  statistics  of  Clioai)an; 
a topographical  plan  of  the  City  of  Parras ; a 
notice  in  regard  to  the  population  of  the  dopart- 
nuMit  of  Jalisco;  geographical  and  physical  de- 
tails relative  to  the  City  of  Gundalaxara ; a hy- 
drographical chart  of  the  river  Atoyao,  drawn  by 
a government  commission  ordered  to  investigate 
tlio  navigability  of  the  stream  ; a topographical 
plan  of  the  City  of  Monterey ; ameraoir  upon  tlie 
inundations  and  droughts  of  Metztitlan,  witli 
statistical  and  geographical  notes;  statistical 
notes  on  the  District  of  Apam ; a table  of 
statistics  concerning  the  depjirtmeiit  of  Quere- 
taro ; memoir  upon  the  agricultural  condition 
of  tlie  district  of  lluatusco,  in  the  department 
of  Vera  Cruz ; meteorological  observations 
made  at  Monterey  in  1865,  with  an  indication 
of  the  moan  temperature  of  each  month  of  the 
year;  account  of  national  and  foreign  colonies 
established  in  Mexico ; notes  upon  the  industry, 
agriculture,  and  mines  of  Now  Leon,  by  Senor 
J.  M.  AgnUar;  description  of  the  principal 
streams  of  tho  island  of  Carmen  ; tlie  geo- 
gra()hical  and  statistical  state  of  tlio  empire 
after  tho  now  territorial  division  by  Colonel 
Soto ; report  upon  tho  culture  of  sagar-oano, 
coffco,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  ])roducts, 
which  constitute  the  jirincipal  wealth  of  Mex- 
ico, prepared  by  a commission  de.signatod  by 
tlio  Mexican  Geographical  Society.  All  these 
papers  are  published  by  tho  Society  in  its 
iJullotin,  From  tliat  on  tho  department  of 
Vera  Cruz,  wo  take  tho  following  statistics: 
Tlie  department  is  divided  into  seven  districts, 
seventeen  cantons,  four  principal  cities,  four- 
teen towns,  and  one  hundre<l  and  fifty-.seven 
villages.  The  population  of  tho  department 
amounts  to  368,148  inhabitants,  who  are  dis- 
tributed through  tho  seven  districts  as  follows : 
Vera  Cruz,  68,040;  Jalapa,  61,244;  Ori^ba, 
55,000  ; Tuxpan,  46,339  ; Tampico  of  Vera 
Cruz,  89,407  ; Cordova,  3.5,458 ; Jalacingo, 
32,060.  Tho  department  is  naturally  divided 
into  tho  low  or  hot  lands,  and  the  temperate  or 
high  lands.  Tho  population  dwelling  in  the 


former  is  153,786 ; in  the  latter,  184,862.  The 
area  of  the  department  is  12.5,247  square  kilo- 
meters, and  the  density  of  the  populatiMi  0.69 
to  the  square  kilometer.  Tho  population  of  tie 
City  of  Vera  Cruz  is  37,040 ; that  of  Jalapa, 
87,200;  th.at  of  Orizal>a,  15,524;  that  of  €<»■- 
dova,  4,396.  The  Ab1>5  R Iloinenech,  alreaJy 
distinguished  by  bis  explorations  of  the  anck-tit 
cities  and  ruins  of  Mexico,  has  been  very  active, 
during  tlio  administration  of  Maximilian  in 
Mexico,  in  i)rosecuUug  further  investigatiosj 
into  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  the 
country.  In  connection  with  his  narraliveof 
a journey  undertaken  for  scientific  purpoeeN 
from  Mexico  to  Durango,  over  the  elevateJ 
table  lands  of  tho  country,  the  Abb6  gives  some 
important  Btatistics  in  regard  to  tho  City  of 
Mexico,  not  hitherto  accessible.  The  latitude 
of  the  city  is  IS'*  25'  45’  north  ; its  loQgitodv 
101*  25'  80’  west,  from  *Taris;  its  altitude,  the 
mean  of  five  observations  by  eminent  phrji- 
cists,  is  2,257  metors=7,602  feet.  Water  boiU 
at  98*  centigrad©=20S*.4  Fahrenheit.  The 
dryness  of  the  atmosi>hcro  causes  Deluc’s  hy- 
grometer to  descend  to  15* ; tliat  of  Saussart 
to  42®.  Tho  prcv.'dont  winds  are  from  the 
northeast  and  north.  ITo  gives  tlie  elevatioi* 
of  Queretaro  1.846  mcter8=6,241  feet;  that 
of  Guau^uato,  2,191  metors=7, 883  feet;  Zaca- 
tecas, 2,485  metcrs=8,374  foot;  and  Durauga 
1,928  metors=6,497  feet.  A census  of  Mexico, 
taken  in  1805,  and  published  late  iu  18GG,  gire^ 
the  population  of  tho  country  as  8,218, 0W,wJ 
tho  number  of  square  miles  as  712,650.  The 
most  pojmlous  of  tho  fifty  departments  into 
which  tho  country  is  diridefi,  aro:  Goan^uato. 
601,850  inhabitants;  tho  valley  of  Mexico, 
481,798  ; Puebla,  467,788 ; Aguascalientcs. 
433,151;  Guerrero,  424,830;  and  Micboaca.^. 
417,378;  the  smallest,  Lower  California,  which, 
with  a territory  as  largo  as  Wisconsin,  has  lot 
12,420  inhabitants,  and  Mn])imi,  with  a terri- 
tory of  Urn  aamo  size  os  South  Carolina,  and 
but  6,777  iuhabitiints.  The  popolatiMi  of  the 
valley  of  Mexico  is  far  more  ucuso  than  that  of 
any  other  department,  ita  territory  being  onlj 
about  twice  tho  size  of  Rhode  liand,  and  iL* 
population  about  192  to  tlie  square  mile. 

6.  Central  America. — Professor  Karl  von 
Secbach,  who  visited  Central  America  in  1864- 
*5,  gives  in  tho  “ Philosophical  Transaction!?*’  of 
Gottingen  a very  interesting  account  of  tlio 
Volcano  of  Izalco,  one  of  tho  most  rcmarkahle 
of  tho  numerous  volcanic  mountains  of  tlul 
land  of  earthquakes  and  lava  floods.  It  is  flt* 
nated  in  tho  State  of  San  Salvador,  about  ten 
miles  nortli  of  Sonsonate,  in  13®  48'  north 
latitude  and  89*  39'  west  longitude  from 
Greenwich.  This  volcano  and  that  ofJorallo 
in  Mexico,  arc  the  only  ones  on  the  Westen. 
Continent  known  to  have  been  fonuod  In 
modern  limes.  A briefi  but  gcnerall.v  accu- 
rate account  of  ita  origin  and  action  up  to 
1859  is  given  in  the  New  xV^ebican  UictoP-E- 
mx,  vol.  ix.,  p.  671,  though  ita  height  is  thc^ 
stated  inaccurately.  Professor  von  6eebacb 
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measured  its  height  very  carefully,  and  makes 
it  1,976  English  feet  above  the  sea  level,  while 
it  was  only  740  feet  above  the  village  of  Izalco. 
The  behavior  of  the  volcano  since  1859  has 
been  somewhat  singular.  It  wa.s  not  percepti- 
bly afFocUxl  by  the  earthquake  of  December  8, 
1^9,  which  was  so  severe  as  to  destroy  the 
largo  stone  clmrch  of  the  neighboring  \dllage 
of  Izalco ; bnt  its  eruptions  have  not  been  quite 
so  constant  since  that  time,  and  in  18G3  it 
emitte<l  a considerable  stream  of  lava  sufficient 
to  cover  the  mass  of  stones  and  ashes  forming 
its  southern  slope,  as  with  a nianllo.  It  has 
now  three  small  craters  within  ttio  principal 
crater,  one  about  thirty,  one  fifty,  and  another 
axty  feet  in  diameter.  Profe.ssor  von  Seebach 
estimates  tlio  solid  contents  of  the  volcanic 
mountain  at  949,820,000  cubic  feet.  iVll  this 
has  been  thrown  up  in  about  seventy-two 
Tears,  This  loarnc<l  and  indefatigable  traveller 
traversed  all  the  Central  American  States,  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  the  numerous  volcanoes 
of  the  Cordilleras  of  Central  America,  and  his 
researches  have  made  us  more  familiar  with  the 
topography  and  extent  of  those  safety-valves  of 
the  continent  than  those  of  any  previous  trav- 
eller. 

II.  Sorxn  Amekica.  1.  The  United  States 
of  Colomhia.  General  Mos<^nora,  now  for 
the  tliird  time  President  of  these  States, 
has  published  within  the  Inst  year  a very 
complete  hand-book  of  the  country  over 
which  he  presides,  under  the  title  of  ‘‘Com- 
pendio  de  GeografLi  General  de  los  Estados  do 
Colombia.”  It  is  accompanied  by  an  atlas  of 
ma|>s.  corrccte<l  from  the  suiveya  of  Codazzi 
and  others,  under  the  general’s  special  direc- 
tions. This  work  gives  a very  fhll  and  siitis- 
fhetory  account  of  the  present  condition  of 
tliese  States.  Apropos  of  the  atlas  which  ac- 
companies this  work,  M.  ElisfK)  Kechis,  in  a re- 
port ma<ie  to  the  Societe  de  Geographic  in  Au- 
gust, IHCn,  gives  a sketch  of  the  geographical 
explorations  of  Agostino  Codazzi,  an  Italian 
ge<‘grapher  long  resident  in  Colombia,  who  was 
engagwi  from  1850  to  1850  in  8un*eying  and 
triaogiilatiug  the  territories  compris<^  in  the 
Pnited  States  of  Colojnbia,  and  wlio  finally  fell  a 
victim  to  Ills  zeal  and  devotion  iu  1850  at  Cam- 
perucho,  in  iho  valley  of  the  Rio  Cesar.  Judg- 
ing from  M.  Ucclns’  narrative,  all  that  Colom- 
bia lias  of  accurate  topographical  surveys,  with 
tlie  exception  of  the  liritlsh  snrveys  of  the 
coast,  she  owes  to  Codazzi,  whoso  laborious 
ami  careful  surveys  and  descriptions  still  remain 
unpublished.  In  1865  Codnzzi's  surveys  joined 
thosj  of  Lientcnant  Strain  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  though  tlicy  did  not,  like  hh*,  terminate 
in  disaster. 

2.  Peru  ami  BoUtia. — ifr.  E.  G.  Squier 
communicates  to  the  London  Atlieneeum  in 
February,  1866,  his  discovery  of  a lake  near 
C'uzco,  in  the  Andes,  which  had  two  distinct 
and  opposite  outlets,  one  flowing  into  Lake 
Titicaca,  the  other  into  one  of  tlie  affluents  of 
the  Amazon.  This  lake  is  situated  in  14*  80' 


south  latitude,  70®  60'  w’est  longitude  from 
Greenwich,  and  is  about  14,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Herr  Hugo  Reck,  a German  civil  engineer,  who 
has  for  many  years  been  resident  in  Dolivia,  is 
continuing  in  Petermann’s  Mittheilungen  his 
descriptive  geography  of  that  country.  There 
has  been  no  official  census  taken  since  1846-’C, 
and  in  that  the  number  of  wild  or  savage  Imlions 
was  estimated,  though  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
At  that  date  the  Ilispano- American  population 
and  the  partially  civilized  Indians  numbered 
1,878,806  persons,  and  the  savage  or  indej>end- 
ent  Indians  were  estimated  at  760,000,  making 
a grand  total  of  2,138,896  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  tljo  Republic.  Senor  Ondarza,  who 
published  a map  of  the  country  in  1859,  matlc 
Lis  estimate  of  the  population  in  1858  from  the 
returns  of  tlio  provinces,  and  put  down  the 
population,  except  tlie  savage  Indians,  at  1,742,- 
852  persons,  while,  according  to  time,  tli© 
number  of  savages  had  fallen  off  to  245,000, 
giring  a grand  aggregate  of  1,987,352.  StUl 
later,  in  1861,  in  an  “Essay  toward  the  His- 
tory of  Bolivia,"  by  Manuel  Jos6  Cortes,  pub- 
lished at  Sucre  (the  Capital  of  the  Republic) 
in  1801,  the  entire  population  is  stated  at  2,236,- 
116  persons.  The  population  of  the  several  de- 
partments is  not  given  by  Corti^'S,  but  Ondar- 
za states  them,  in  1 ^8,  as  follows ; La  Paz,  475,- 
322;  Cochabamba,  349,892;  Potosi,  281,229; 
CTmquisaca,  223,608;  Omro,  110,931;  Santa 
Cruz,  153,164;  Tanja,  88,900;.  Veni,  63,973  ; 
Atacama,  6,273.  Tlie  area  of  the  Republic  is 
stated  by  Herr  Rock  as  843,307  square  miles. 
The  Republic  is  divided  into  nine  departments, 
and  has  12  ca]>itol  cities,  85  other  cities,  282 
small  towns  or  villages,  2,755  hainlots,  and  7,823 
isolated  farms  or  ranches.  Tho  population  av- 
ornges  about  2.9  to  the  square  mile. 

The  attention  of  geograplicrs  has,  during  the 
nast  two  years,  been  largely  attracted  toward 
llrozil,  where  three  separate  expeditions  have 
been  engaged  in  exploring  some  of  its  great 
rivers.  Professor  Agassiz,  with  a corps  of  able 
assistants,  explored  tho  lower  Amazons,  mainly 
for  tlie  purpose  of  ascertaining  tlio  new  genera 
and  species  of  fishes,  radiates,  mollusks,  and 
zoophytes  therein  contained,  tliough  with  gen- 
eral reference  also  to  the  animals  and  pknts 
which  inhabit  its  shores,  and  the  geology  and 
paleontology  of  the  region.  Mr.  W,  Chandless, 
an  English  traveller  and  geographer,  made  two 
exploring  tours,  at  his  own  exi>eii8€,  w ith  com- 
letent  assistance,  up  the  Purhs,  ono  of  the 
argest  tributaries  of  Uio  upper  Amazons,  to 
near  its  source,  with  a view  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  w’as,  as  reported,  a navigable  or 
practical  communication  between  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  and  tlioso  of  the  Pacific  throngh 
the  supposed  connection  hotw’cen  tJiis  river  and 
the  Madre  do  Dios,  a river  of  Southern  Peru, 
having  its  sources  in  tho  Andes,  and  discharging 
its  waters  into  tho  Pacific.  A third  expedition, 
undertaken  somewliat  earlier,  at  the  direction 
of  tlio  BraziliaD  Government,  but  not  published 
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until  1800,  was  that  of  M.  Liais,  a French  cn- 
j;ineer,  to  explore  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  one 
of  the  most  important  rivers  of  Southern  Rra- 
zil,  which  passes  for  nearly  a tliousand  miles 
throngh  the  province  of  Minas-Geraes,  the  great 
mining  and  uiamond  district  of  llrazil. 

Professor  Agassiz  spent  ten  months  on  the 
Amazons  and  its  tributaries,  and,  cither  in  per- 
son or  by  members  of  his  corps,  explored  most 
of  its  larger  tributaries,  iwnetrating  to  the 
boundaries  of  Peru.  He  ^so  e-vydorcKl  some 
other  portions  of  the  empire.  He  lias  added 
materially  to  our  knowledge  of  this  mighty 
river  and  the  broad  valley  or  plain  throngh 
which  it  flows.  The  remarkably  level  region 
through  which  the  Amazons  passes  is  an  inter- 
esting feature,  and  one  which  makes  it  emi- 
nently a highway  of  the  nations.  In  a distance 
of  3,000  miles  from  its  mouth  the  elevation  is 
only  2 10  feet,  less  than  nine  inches  in  ten  miles. 
Owing  to  this  fact,  and  to  its  great  breadth  and 
tlepth,  it  is  navigable  for  tlie  largest  steamers 
for  a greater  disUmco  than  any  other  river  on 
the  globe.  Some  of  its  tributaries,  especially 
those  on  the  south,  at  a distance  of  four  or  five 
hundred  miles  above  their  junction  with  the 
Amazons,  have  rapid  cataracts  or  falls;  but  far 
lieyond  the  boundaries  of  Pom  the  main  river 
lias  none.  Professor  Agassiz  states  tliat  the 
river  bears  three  dilferent  names  in  diflerent 
jmrts  of  its  course : from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Negro  to  the  Atlantic  it  is  the  Rio  Amazonas  or 
Amazons ; from  Tabatinga,  on  the  hosiers  of 
Ecuador,  through  the  territory  of  Ecuador,  and 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  it  is  called  the 
Solimo>s  or  Solimeens ; that  portion  of  the  river 
above  Tabatinga,  from  its  source  in  the  Andes 
<lownward,  is  called  the  Maranon.  The  Ama- 
zons, throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length, 
at  least  to  the  junction  of  the  Napo  in  Ecuador, 
varies  very  little,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
degrees  from  a due  west  to  cast  course,  and  is 
therefore  almost  wholly  in  the  same  latitude; 
this  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  river  of 
the  first  class.  AU  the  other  great  rivers  of  the 
world  pass  over  many  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
ore  of  course  in  difiTcrent  climates  in  diftlrent 
portions  of  their  course.  The  Amazons  is 
wholly  within  the  tropica,  and  within  three  or 
four  degrees  of  the  oijuator;  but  it  is  not  on 
this  account  so  hot  and  sickly  a climate  as  would 
bo  supposed  ; the  average  temperature  of  the 
year  is  84®  F,,  the  extremes  72'  and  92°,  and 
the  climate  is  very  healthful.  The  waters  of 
the  river  are  turbid  and  of  a milky  color,  from 
the  white  clay  which  they  hold  in  suspension. 
The  tributaries  which  rise  in  the  mountains  are 
all  of  tliis  milky  color;  but  those  which  rise  in 
the  woody  plains  have  their  waters  black,  or 
rather  of  a dark  amber  color,  or,  in  some  coses, 
of  a deep  green.  Tlio  Rio  Negro  derives  its 
name  from  tliis  dark  color  of  its  waters.’  The 
vegetable  life  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Amazons  is 
abundant,  almost  excessive,  but  it  is  peculiar. 
The  palms  are  very  abundant  and  of  great  va- 
riety. The  lianas  or  parasitic  plants  are  exceed- 


ingly numerous,  and  many  of  ibom  belong  to 
the  orchid  family.  The  fruits,  instead  of  being 
AS  with  ns  of  the  rose  family,  are  almost  all 
myrtles.  The  variety  of  beautiful  and  durable 
W(mk1s  is  very  great,  several  hundred  species 
fit  for  ship-building,  for  furniture,  and  for  build- 
ing houses  having  boon  observed.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  distinct  species,  all  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  were  procured  from  a lot  half  a 
mile  square.  The  aromatic  and  medicinal  trees, 
plants,  and  shnibs,  abound.  The  cinchona,  the 
India  robber,  the  popper,  and  other  valtiaUe 
trees,  are  found  in  largo  tracts.  Animal  life  b 
equally  abundant.  Previous  to  his  visit  to  Bra- 
zil, but  little  over  ono  hundred  species  of  fishes 
were  known  to  exist  in  Brazil.  During  his  stay 
he  discovered  over  eighteen  hundred  new  ipe- 
cies,  many  of  them  belonging  to  genera  and 
classes  elsewhere  nnrepre.sented.  Among  the 
q^iiadrupe<ls  there  were  many  new  species. 
1 here  were  about  sixty  species  of  monkeys,  aO 
diirering  from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  gbbe 
in  having  prehensile  tails.  The  intercommuni- 
cation throughout  this  whole  region,  tlie  pro- 
fessor thinks,  must  bo  alw’ays  by  water;  fast 
steamers  can,  in  consequence  of  the  interlacings 
of  tlie  rivers,  visit  almost  every  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  annual  floods 
will  not  permit  in  that  region  of  any  extended 
railroads. 

Mr.  Chandless's  exploration  of  the  River  Pu- 
rfis  was  deemed  of  so  much  importance  and 
value  that  he  was  presented  by  the  Royal  Geo- 
gi’aphical  Society  witli  the  founder’s  medal. 
The  Piirda  is  one  of  the  southern  affluents  of 
the  Amazons,  discharging  itself  into  that  river 
by  four  mouths,  near  the  61st  meridian  west 
from  Greenwich.  Repeate^l  attempts  bad  been 
made  to  explore  it  previously,  by  commission 
from  tlio  Brazilian  Government,  but  tht*y  had 
jiroved  failures.  Mr.  Chandless,  however,  suc- 
ceeded, with  a crow  of  Bolivian  Indians,  in  as- 
cending it  for  1,866  miles,  or  to  within  about 
20  miles  of  its  sonreo,  and  mapped  it  accurately. 
He  found  tlie  river  very  tortuous  in  its  course, 
but  unobstructed  by  raj)id»,  and  navigable  about 
to  its  source.  The  Madre  do  Dios,  the  Peru- 
vian river,  proved  not  to  he  the  head  waters 
of  the  Purfls,  that  river  liaving  its  source  two 
degrees  farther  north.  Tlic  small  tribes  of  In- 
dians near  its  sources  had  never  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  seini-civilized  trilies  lower 
down,  and  still  used  their  primitive  stone 
hatchets.  They  had  dogs,  but  no  fowls.  Ta- 
pirs and  capibaras  were  extremely  numeromi 
m this  remote  solitude,  and  very  tame.  As 
Mr.  Chandless  apprcuichod  the  sources  of  the 
stream,  tlie  river  forked,  an<l  both  forks  were 
obstructed  by  rocks  and  rapids,  the  farrhert 
point  reached  on  the  nortli  fork  was  10®  8i> 
44  " south  latitndc;  72  9'  west  longitude  fn>m 
Greenwich.  On  the  south  fork,  JO'  ^2  52  ' 
south  latitude ; and  72°  17'  west  longitude.  The 
height  above  the  sea  level  was  at  this  point 
1,0^  feet.  In  a second  voyage  Mr.  Chandless 
explored  the  Aquiry,  the  principal  branch  of 
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IboPurAs  from  tho  southward,  in  onler  to  as- 
corUin  whether  there  was  any  connection  be- 
tween this  and  the  Madre  de  Dios,  but  a^ain 
found  there  was  none.  Professor  Agassiz  states 
that  some  members  of  his  corps  ascended  the 
Parhs,  and,  about  five  hundred  miles  from  its 
month,  found  an  alBucnt  connecting  it  with  the 
Madeira. 

M.  Liais,  in  his  exploration  of  tho  Rio  San 
Francisco,  brought  to  light  much  that  wa.s  of 
interest  and  importance  concerning  it.  The 
river  had  generally  been  reputed  to  be  aboot 
1,350  miles  in  length.  He  demonstrated  that 
the  main  stream  was  1861  miles  in  length,  and 
that  fome  of  its  atlluents  extended  oven  farther 
sontfi  than  the  principal  stream.  At  a little 
more  than  200  miles  from  the  sea  it  passes 
liirough  a defile  of  granite,  whose  walls  tower 
high  above  it  on  both  sides,  and  at  192  miles 
from  the  sea  it  leaps  in  three  successivo  cata- 
racts over  the  granite  harrier  two  hundred  and 
•.Ighty-three  feet.  The  principal  of  these  falls 
(the  lowermost  or  nearest  the  sea)  is  two  hun- 
dred and  two  feet  in  height.  Though  narrower 
'.lum  tho  cataract  of  Niagara,  the  volume  of 
water  is  nearly  or  quite  as  great  ns  that  of  Ni- 
:i?ira.  and  tlio  fall  more  than  fifty  feet  farther. 
M.  liftis.  who  has  witnessed  both,  thinks  tho 
fall  of  tho  San  Francisco  grander  on  a close  ap- 
i'roaeh,  though  not  so  impressive  when  seen 
:n«D  a distance.  Tho  cataracts  bear  the  name 
of  Paolo  Alfonso.  For  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
below  the«o  falls,  and  for  nearly  two  hundred 
•.Ijoto  them,  the  channel  of  the  river  is  ob- 
>lnicted  by  rapids  and  rock.s,  but  for  a distance 
of  125  miles  from  tho  sea  to  its  mouth  the  river 
U placid  and  majestic  in  its  flow,  and  well 
a<I*pted  for  navigation  by  the  largest  vessels. 
For  nearly  200  miles  above  tho  falls  the  ob- 
^iructions  are  numerous,  but  above  these  it  is 
naviffsble  for  largo  steamers  for  nearly  a thou- 
sand miles.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  receives 
aamerous  affluenU,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  tlie  Rio  das  Velhas,  the  Paracath,  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  After  receiving  tho  last-named 
iribotary  the  San  Francisco  is  about  one  and 
one-fifth  miles  in  width.  The  extreme  upper 
portion  of  tlio  river  is  rocky  and  obstructea  by 
rapids;  but  the  thousand  miles  of  continuous 
navigable  waters  traverse  tho  province  of  Mi- 
nas Geraes,  tho  principal  diamond  and  gold  re- 
rion  of  Brazil,  and  this  can  be  more  oftcctually 
opened  to  commerce  by  a railroad  starting  from 
the  rapids  or  falls  in  the  river,  and  extending 
to  Bahia  or  Pernambneo,  and  running  in  con- 
ui'Ction  with  steamers  on  the  San  Francisco, 
than  by  any  other  route.  The  country  M.  Liais 
represents  as  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  pos- 
-cssing  a delightful  climate.  The  gold  mines  of 
Hinas  Geraes  are,  like  those  of  Colorado,  com- 
bined to  a considerable  extent  with  iron  and 
copper  pyrites,  and  though  exceedingly  rich, 
yield  but  a small  return  to  tlio  miners  by  tho 
rtide  processes  hitherto  adopted.  The  search 
for  diamonds  is  so  uncerttiia  in  its  results,  that 
It  IS  almost  a lottery.  After  working  for  a year 


without  success  sufficient  to  defray  expenses, 
the  contractor  may  suddenly  come  upon  a few 
diamonds  of  such  value  ns  to  make  liim  rich  at 
once.  Diamonds  are  not,  as  is  usually  supposo<l, 
found  in  a gangu6  of  talcose  quartz  or  itacol- 
umite,  but  in  serpentine  or  inioacoons  rock. 

Tho  returns  of  population  in  Brazil,  token  in 
1865,  and  published  in  1866,  give  tlje  popula- 
tion of  the  empire  ns  9,106,000.  Tliis  is,  we 
suppose,  independent  of  the  savage  Indian 
tribes,  whoso  numbers  can  only  bo  estimated 
from  very  imperfect  data.  This  population  is 
distributed  among  tho  provinces  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions  in  round  numbers : Amazonas, 
70,000;  Para,  250,000;  Marauham,  400,000; 
Piauhy,  176,000 ; Ceara,  486,000;  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte,  210,000;  Parahyba,  260,000;  Per- 
nambuco, 1,180,000;  Aliigoas,  250,000;  Scr- 
gipe,  250,000;  Bahia,  1,200,000;  Espirito Santo, 
55,000;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  850,000;  tho  city  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  400,000 ; Sao  Paulo,  800,000 ; Pa- 
rana, 100,000;  Santa  Catliarin.i,  120,000 ; Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  420,000;  Minas  Goraes,  1,360,- 
000;  Goyaz,  200,000,  and  ^Intto  Grosso,  80,000. 

Buenos  Ayrc$. — Herr  Burmcistcr,  a German 
gcc^rapher,  for  some  years  resident  in  tho  city 
and  State  of  Buenos  Ayres,  conminnicated  in 
1866  to  Professor  Dove,  of  Berlin,  a very  elab- 
orate article  on  the  climatology  of  the  country, 
based  on  four  years'  observations.  Buenos 
Ayres,  l>cing  in  the  South  Temperate  Zone,  1ms 
its  winter  during  tho  months  corresi>onding 
to  our  summer,  and  its  summer  during  our  win- 
ter months.  Wo  can  only  give  the  maximum 
and  minimum  of  tlic  thermometer  and  barome- 
ter during  the  different  seasons  of  each  year, 
omitting  many  valuable  statistics  of  tho  climate 
In  Ilerr  Burmcister's  dissertation.  The  maxi- 
mum ternporaturo  in  January,  1862,  was  93® 
Fahrenheit;  in  January,  1863,  95*;  in  Janu- 
ary, 1864,  94®  ; in  January,  1865,  R0®.4.  llio 
minimum  temperature  of  tlio  same  month  was 
in  1862,  69® ; in  1863,  51®.4 ; iu  1864,  00®  ; in 
1865,  60*. 3.  In  February,  1862,  the  maximum 
was  98®.0  ; in  1803,  88® ; in  1864,  93® ; in  1865, 
90®.  The  minimum  for  tho  same  montli  in 
1862  wa.s62®.2;  in  1863,  66®;  in  1864,  69®.3; 
in  1865,  57*.6.  In  April,  1862,  the  maximum 
was83®.8;  in  1863,  81®.2 ; in  1864,  84®.2 ; in 
1806, 87®.2.  The  minimum  for  tho  wiino  month 
in  1862  was  47^8;  in  1863,  89®.2 ; in  1864, 
39®.2;  in  1865,  43®.  In  Mav,  1862,  the  maxi- 
mum was73®.0 ; in  1863,  7r.6 ; in  1864,  73®.4 ; 
in  1865,  63®. 3.  The  minimum  for  tho  some 
month  in  1863  was  43®, 2;  in  1863,  86®.6;  in 
1864,41®:  in  1865,  88®. 8.  In  July  (a  winter 
month),  1862,  tho  maximum  was  04  .8 ; in  1863, 
62®.4;  in  1864,  57®.4 ; in  1865,  C3®.5.  Tho 
minimum  for  the  same  month  in  1862  was  28®; 
in  1863,  38®.8;  in  1864,  32®.4;  iu  1805,  80*.9, 
In  August,  1802,  tho  maximum  was  64®. 6 ; in 
1863,  73^4;  in  1864,  73®.4;  in  1865,  66®.2. 
Tho  minimum  for  tho  same  month  in  1802  was 
32®;  in  1863,  86®.0;  in  1864,  34®.5;  in  186.5, 
33®,1.  In  October,  1862,  the  maximum  was 
70®;  in  1863,  78®.8;  in  1864,  75®.0;  in  1865, 
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78®.  llie  ininimuui  for  tlio  pame  month  in 
1862  was  39®.4 ; in  1863,  40®.l  ; in  1864, 
48^.6;  in  1805,  43®.2.  In  November,  1862, 
the  niaxiimiin  temperature  was  86M  ; in  1803, 
95®.2 ; in  18G4,  86" ; in  1865,  89®.4.  llic  min- 
imum for  tlio  same  month  in  1862  was  47®. 8; 
in  1803,  46®.6;  in  1864,  63®.2  ; in  1866,  41. 

llic  maximum  hcijtbt  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer,  according  to  the  scale  of  Celsius, 
was  in  January,  1862,  708.2;  in  1863.  768,8; 
in  1864,  765.6;  in  1865,  769.4.  T1]0  minimum 
lieigbt  for  tlio  same  mouth  was,  in  1862,  755.5  ; 
in  1863,  751.0;  in  1864,  752.0;  in  1805,  753.8. 
In  April  the  maxima  for  these  respective 
years  were  771.1,  762.3,  7G8.2,  770.0;  and  the 
iniDiina  for  the  same  montlj,  746.0,  753.0, 
763.0,  753.0.  For  July  the  maxima  were 
774.9,  772.0,  774.4,  771.6 ; and  the  minima, 
756.4,  751.4,  758.4,  750.0.  In  C>ctober  the 
maxima  were  772.8,  770.0,  709.0,  770.0;  and 
the  minima  755.1,  753.7,  755.6,  and  763.0. 

Chili. — In  the  province  of  Valdivia,  in  the 
south  of  Chili,  there  is  a portion  of  the  Andes 
which,  from  the  entire  absence  of  the  forests 
which  elsewlare  cover  the*  elopes  of  the  inoun- 
tiiius  up  to  near  tlio  snow  line,  has  received 
tlio  nimie  of  “ Cordillera  /VMn,”  the  “ tree- 
less cordillera  ” or  “ bald  mountain.”  This 
mountainous  rcf^on  was  explored  in  tlio  au- 
tumn of  1865  by  Frederick  Philippi,  a Chilian 
naturalist  and  botanist.  lie  found  a few  small 
trees  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  slopes,  mainly 
laurel  and  beech,  but  a great  jirofuBiou  of  herbs 
and  flowering  phints,  many  of  species  not  hith- 
erto de.scribe<l.  Two  lakes,  tne  lake  of  tbo 
I^arricrs,  and  the  Femwaler,  high  up  in  the 
mountains,  were  surrounded  witli  this  new 
.cub-alpine  flora,  in  whicli,  as  in  most  of  the 
Sonth  American  countries,  plants  of  the  myr- 
tle flunily  predominated. 

The  boundary  line  between  Chili  and  lk>livia 
had  been  long  a fruitful  occasion  of  controversy 
betweeu  the  two  countries,  and  in  1863  had 
nearly  culminated  in  war.  Tliis  was  amicably 
settled  in  1866  by  a boundary  treaty.  The  re- 
gion of  the  disputed  boundary  on  the  mainland 
was  of  very  little  value,  being  a waterless  desert, 
reputed  to  have  some  veins  of  copper  and  im- 
men.so  be<ls  of  nitrate  of  soda,  but  so  utterly 
devoid  of  moisture  that  it  was  uninlmbit4iltle. 
The  Mejillones  islands,  rich  in  guano,  lie  off  the 
coast,  between  the  23d  and  25tli  parallels  of 
.coutli  latitude,  and  to  the  product  of  tliesc  both 
countries  laid  claim.  The  treaty  mokes  the 
parallel  of  24®  south  latitude  the  boundary,  and 
gives  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  Mejil- 
lones to  IJoliviji,  but  provides  that  one-half  of 
the  net  ])roceeds  of  llio  sale  of  guano  from 
them  shall  be  paid  yearly  to  Chili. 

III.  The  AxLAxnn  Ocean  and  its  Islands, 
— Captain  Henry  Toynbee,  a member  of  tbo 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  who  had  already 
prepared  a memoir  on  the  temperature,  specific 
gravity,  etc.,  of  the  seas  betweeu  England  and 
India,  has  supplemented  that  memoir  by  a 
paper  detailing  furtlier  observations  on  tliese 


topics  made  in  1860-60.  These  observations 
made  in  six  different  voyages  demonstrate  the 
following  facts:  1st.  That  a tract  of  the  Soath- 
ern  Ocean  and  tbo  Southern  Atlantic,  estcXHl- 
ing  west  and  southwest  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  from  south  latitude  85®  to  40®,  and  east 
longitude  from  Greenwich  from  0®  to  14®,isri?- 
markably  cold,  the  temporaturo  ranging  fror. 
60°  Fahrenheit  to  47®,  and  tliat  in  cither  direc- 
tion from  this  tract  the  temperature  risea. 
There  are  considerable  variations  in  the  iciu- 
peratnro  of  the  water  outside  of  these  limiLs. 
due  apparently  to  an  under-current  of  cad 
water  wliicb  forces  itself  to  the  surface  at  cer- 
tain points ; thus,  in  August,  I860,  in  40®  sooth 
latitude,  and  23®  east  longitude,  nearly  soutli  of 
Uie  cape,  he  found  the  temperature  67® 
whereas,  in  August,  1863,  at  the  same  plate, 
it  was  65®  F.  2d.  Tlio  specific  gravity  of  these 
cold  waters  is  1.028  to  1.027,  decreasing  a little 
as  wo  ]>roceed  toward  the  southeast.  In  the 
Mozambique  current,  fartlicr  east,  the  specific 
gravity  decreases  to  1.0245,  while  the  tempera- 
ture rises  to  76®  F.,  varjnng  a little,  however, 
in  different  montlis,  being  1.0255  in  February, 
and  1.0245  in  March ; but  the  decrease  in  .'pe- 
citic  gravity  indicates,  long  before  the  appearance 
of  the  sky  or  the  wiud  does  so,  llic  near  approach 
to  the  rainy  doldrums,  in  which  the  sjtecific 
gravity  of  the  water  ranges  from  1.026  to 
The  same  change  occurs  in  the  South  Atlantic 
as  the  navigator  approaches  the  equator.  The 
specific  gravity  in  tbo  Sea  of  Sargasso  beini: 
1.0228,  and  the  tenrnemture  of  the  water  as 
high  as  83®  F.  3d,  The  boundaries  of  tlie  cold 
waters  seem  very  accurately  defined ; for,  in 
passing  the  15th  meridian  east  fhom  Greenwich 
m latitude  80°  south,  Cajjtain  Toynbee  invaria- 
bly came  suddenly  upon  water  at  a temperatorc 
of  00®  to  63®  F.  "Whon  a mile  or  two  we>4  it 
had  been  47° ; this  gradually  increased  to  67 
in  ID®  to  23°  east  longitude.  In  88®  suoth  it 
commenced  a little  further  west,  and  in  40® 
south  a little  fartlier  east  In  40®  south  lati- 
tude and  60°  east  longitude  (from  Greenwich) 
a little  to  the  southeast,  and  about  900  miles 
soiitli  of  Madagascar,  tlie  captain  came  upon 
another  considerable  patch  oi  cold  water,  tur- 
rounded  on  nearly  all  sides  by  warm  water, 
and  extending  over  10  or  12  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. The  temperature  of  this  tract  was  44 
F.,  and  sometimes  even  low’cr.  The  seas  arc 
usually  very  high  where  Uieso  hot  and  cold 
waters  meet 

Professor  Karl  von  Fritsch,  a German  ge^- 
rapber,  published  in  Petermann's  Mittheilun^ 
lor  July,  1866,  au  elaborate  paper  on  the 
teorology  of  the  Cmiary  Islands,  tbo  result  ol 
protracted  observations  made  l>y  himself  in 
1862  and  1863.  On  the  north  coast  of  Madeira, 
in  August,  1862,  tbo  mean  temperature  was 
80®,6  F.  The  daily  fluctuation  was  F.; 
tbo  minimum  of  the  month  at  mid-day  was  73’, 
and  the  maximum  89°. 6.  At  the  height 

1,000  to  2,000  feet  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  month  was  77°.7 ; the  mean  daily  lluctoa- 
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tion  wfts  20* ; tbo  minimum  t^mperotiiro  of  the  been  also  engaged  in  surveys  in  almost  all  the 
mouth  at  noonday  was  C9*.5,  and  the  maxi-  waters  of  the  globe.  In  the  Mediterranean, 
mum  82’.  At  the  height  of  2,000  to  4,000  feet  Captain  ManscU  and  Commander  Wilkinson 
the  mean  temperature  of  tlie  month  of  August  have  been  engaged  in  making  accurate  maps 
was  68*;  the  mean  daily  ^actuation  of  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 

tbe  minimum  temperaturo  of  the  month  nt  pelago.  The  coasts  of  China  and  Japan,  the 
noonday  60®,  and  the  maximum  77®.8.  In  Islauds  of  Formosa  and  Labuan,  aud  a part  of 
Teneritie,  at  the  Villa  de  Orotara,  1,260  feet  the  coasts  of  Java  and  Borneo,  have  been  ex- 
above  the  soa-level,  the  mean  temperature  in  plored  by  Commanders  Bullock  and  Ward  and 
September,  1802,  was  75® ; the  mean  daily  flue-  Masters  Wilds  and  Stanley.  Colonial  surveys 
tuation  16®. 0;  the  maximum  temperature  have  been  made  in  Nova  Scotia,  Newfound- 
of  the  month  at  noonday  67®.8;  the  maxi-  laud,  aud  the  West  Indies,  British  Columbia, 
mum  85®.  On  the  same  island,  at  the  height  South  Africa,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
of  7.500  feet,  the  moan  temperaturo  was  70®;  Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  The  Britisli  Ord- 
tbe  lowest  temperature  of  the  month  at  noon-  nance  Survey  Office  is  very  actively  engaged 
(lav  58®. 1 ; and  the  highest  83®. 3.  lu  the  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  extensive 
Cafladas,  or  highest  inhabited  portion  of  the  and  complete  maps  of  the  British  Islands,  the 
peak,  about  11,250  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  results  of  its  long  and  carefully  executed  topo- 
me.'in  temperaturo  was  59®;  the  moan  daily  grophical  surveys.  It  h.as  publishe<l  u map  of 
fluctuation  34®. 6 ; the  lowest  temperaturo  of  England  in  lio’  sheets,  one  of  Scotland  in  120 
the  montli  at  mid-day  was  41®.5;  the  highest  sheets,  aud  two  of  Ireland  in  205  sheets.  It 
78  .3.  At  Palma,  in  Santa  Cruz,  in  October,  has  also  a map  of  England  in  j)reparatiou  on  n 
1862,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  scale  of  six  inches  to  a mile,  of  which  2,994 
78^8;  the  mean  daily  fluctuation  11®.6  ; the  sheets  have  already  appeared.  A parish  map  of 
lowest  temperaturo  of  the  month  at  noonday  England  and  Scotland,  on  a scale  of  n little  more 
73’,  and  the  highest  84®.  On  summits  varying  thau  25  inches  to  the  mile,  is  also  in  progress; 
from  3.000  to  0,600  feet,  the  mean  temperature  of  which  13,857  sheets  have  already  been  pub- 
for  October  was  54®.6.  At  lower  summits,  on  lished.  The  ordnance  officers  have,  besides 
the  same  island,  from  1,000  to  8,800  feet  above  those,  prepared  plans  of  165  cities  on  scales  of 
the  sea,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  same  one,  two,  live,  or  ton  feet  to  the  mile,  aiul  have 
month  was  76®. 8;  tiie  mean  daily  fluctuation  published  2,876  sheets  of  these.  The  plan  of 
25’;  the  lowest  temperature  of  tbo  month  at  London,  on  a scale  of  five  feet  to  the  mile,  oc- 
mW-day  67® .5  ; the  highest  89®.9,  At  Pal-  cupics  alone  819  tdiocts. 

nia.  in  November,  1862,  the  moan  temperature  2.  France. — R.  A.  Peacock,  Ewj.,  a member 
of  the  month  was  72®. 9 ; the  mean  daily  flue-  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Loudon,  and 
tuation  12® ; the  lowest  temperature  of  the  a resident  of  the  Island  of  Jersey,  has  been  eii- 
month  at  noonday  67’  ; the*  highest  78*.8.  gaged  for  some  years  post  in  iuvesiigating  the 
In  Jauujiry,  1802,  at  lliero,  near  the  sea-level,  westerly  coasts  of  France  and  its  islands,  with  a 
the  mean  temperaturo  of  the  month  was  70®  ; view  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  losses 
the  lowe^it  temperature  of  the  month  at  raid-  of  land  on  those  cou.sts  by  the  irruption  of  th  .- 
day  63\5 ; the  highest  76.  In  Golfo,  about  sea  within  the  historical  period,  and  has  for- 
1,000  foot  above  the  sea,  the  mean  temperature  warded  an  interesting  memoir  to  the  society, 
fcff  January  was  C3®.5 ; the  minimum  at  noon-  giving  the  result  of  his  inquiries.  lie  find^ 
day  57®,  and  the  maximum  for  the  month  evidence  of  vast  losses  of  territory,  at  numerous 
72’.5.  At  Valverde,  about  2,400  feet  above  points,  particularly  in  St.  Owen’s  Bay,  Jersey, 
the  §ea,  the  mean  temperature  for  January  near  St  lleliers,  and  in  St.  Aubin’s  Bay,  the 
was  6l®.2 ; the  minimum  for  the  month  nt  Ecrecliou  and  Direoii  Dies,  on  the  Norman 
noonday  57®.4  ; and  the  maximum  67®.6.  const,  on  the  north  and  northwest  coast  of 
The  mean  daily  fluctuation  for  the  month  Contances,  in  the  Bay  of  Mont  St.  Michael,  and 
13’.4.  The  statistics  of  the  temperature  of  near  St.  Malo,  in  the  Forest  of  ScUcy,  where  a 
tbe»»o  islands  ntford  the  best  guide  to  invalids  town  and  several  monasteries  were  carried  away 
who  are  seeking  a mild  and  equable  island  cli-  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  coast  of  Guernsey, 
mate  as  to  the  location  best  adapted  to  their  Dr.  Ciu*l  Vogel  has  published,  during  the 
condition.  post  year,  an  admirable  topographical  map  of 

IV.  EuBorE.  1.  Great  The  ad-  the  Tliurin^an  Forest,  on  a scale  of  1 to  150,- 

miralty  surveys  of  the  British  Islands  have  OOO,  n»d  special  maps  of  portions  of  it  on  a 
been  prosecut^  during  the  past  year  with  com-  scale  of  1 to  60,000.  On  these  maps  the  colors 
mendablo  zeal,  the  western  coast  of  Scotland  are  so  deeiwned  as  to  indicate  the  elevation  of 
and  the  Ilcbridea,  the  Sound  of  Mull,  Cardiff  each  portion,  and  give  a clear  idea  of  the  sur- 
Roads  and  its  neighborliood,  the  Downs,  Yar-  face,  highways,  etc.  Nothing  can  bo  more 
mouth,  and  Lowestoft  Ronds,  the  coast  between  admirable  in  execution  than  the  maps  of  this 
Winterton  and  Southwold,  the  neighborhood  description  and  those  of  physical  geography, 
of  Spithead,  and  the  bar  of  Portsmouth  liar-  for  which  the  Gorman  geographers  arc  famous, 
bor,  the  Medina  River  at  Cowes,  and  a part  of  The  Thuringian  Forest  is  completely  representcil 
the  Channel  Ulands,  having  been  carcfoily  sur-  on  these  maps;  in  its  hills  and  valleys,  its  rocks 
veyed.  British  officers  aud  war-vessels  have  and  forest  tracts,  and  its  character  of  soil  and 
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Rorface  is  more  fnlly  detailed  than  it  could  be 
br  a volnmo  of  description. 

Dr.  Thomas  Peterson,  a Danish  naturalist, 
explored  i»i  1865  the  Austrian  Alps,  and  ascer- 
tained the  liighest  of  the  principal  peaks.  His 
meosnrements  of  some  of  tl)c  Orteler  and  Adam- 
ello  proups  were  piven  in  the  volmnc  of  the 
Axxuai.  C^CLOpjiDiA  for  I860 ; but  his  full  re- 
port, in  repard  to  the  entire  Austrian  Alps, 
was  not  made  pnblic  until  some  time  in  1866. 
lie  divides  tbeso  mountains  into  seven  proups, 
which  he  names:  the  Orteler  group;  tlic  Ad- 
amcllo  group  ; the  Otzthaler  group ; the  Stu- 
haier  group;  the Zillorthaler group ; the  group 
oftheTauern  heights;  and  the  Marniolada  group. 
Tlio  Orteler  group  has  22  summits  above  10,000 
feet  in  height;  and  of  these  the  Orteler  Peak  is 
12,fl.'56  Vienna  feet=n,586  Ameriean  feet  in 
height,  and  Mount  Zvbni,  or  the  King’s  Peak, 
12,195  Vienna  feet=  11,435  American  feet. 
The  Adamello  group  has  13  summits  above 
10,000  Vienna  feet  in  height;  of  whieh  four 
exceed  ILWO  Vienna  feet;  viz.,  Mount  Adiun- 
ello.  Mount  Falcon,  Coino  Bianco,  and  Presa- 
nclla.  The  Vienna  foot  is.about  .07  less  than 
the  American  foot.  The  Otzthnler  group  has 
28  peaks,  about  10,500  Vienna  feet,  half  tlio 
niiinher  ranging  fVora  11,000  to  12,000  feet. 
Tlio  Stnbaier  group  has  but  eight  summits  ris- 
ing about  10,000  feet,  and  only  two  above  11,- 
O0<)  feet.  The  Zillerthaler  has  ten  peaks  over 
10,000  feet,  and  two  of  them  above  1 1,<KJ0  feet. 
Tiio  Tauern  group  has  26  lofty  summits,  all 
alK^vo  10, WO  feet,  and  one-half  the  number  cx- 
ceeiUng  11,000,  while  the  Great  Glockner  rises 
about  12,000,  and  the  Little  Glockner  is  but  46 
feet  lower.  The  Mannolada  group  has  nine 
summits  al*ove  10,000;  and  one,  the  Mannolada 
di  Penia,  11,056  feet  in  height  Here  then  in 
this  cluster  of  mountain  groups,  known  as  tho 
Austrian  Alps,  wo  hove  116  summits  rising 
above  10, OW  feet,  and  38  of  them  al>ovo  11,0(mj 
feet  while  three  exceed  1 2,000  feet  Five  of  the 
Swiss  Alpine  peaks  are  higher  than  any  of  these, 
hut  nowhere  else  in  Europe  is  there  so  great  a 
number  of  peaks  of  uniformly  higli  elevation. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  Anxcal  Oycio- 
i\KniA  for  1865  of  tho  appearance  of  a new 
volcanic  island  in  the  yEgean  Sea,  the  date  of 
whicli  was  not  then  very  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. It  now  apiK*ars  that  the  appearance  of 
this  addition  to  the  previously  formed  volca- 
nic island  gronp  was  within  tlio  year  1806. 
The  ancient  Tncra,  now  Santorino,  is  the 
largest  of  a cluster  of  islands  in  tho  yEgcnn 
So^  and  it  and  the  adjacent  Isles  of  Thera-sia 
and  Aspronisi  are  simple  segments  of  the  for- 
mer rim — tho  now  broken  e<lgo— -of  a vol- 
canic crater  of  immense  size,  being  six  or  seven 
miles  in  diameter,  and  of  great  depth.  Portions 
of  this  crater  have  at  ditferent  periods  within 
the  last  2,000  years  been  snbjoct  to  renewals  of 
volcanic  activity.  Tho  oldest  of  these,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a volcanic  island, 
name<l  Paliro  Kaimcni  (or  old  burnt  island)  oc- 
curred in  tho  year  197  B.  0.  In  1573,  a sec- 


ond and  smaller  island,  called  Mikro  (or  little) 
Kaimcni  appeared  within  this  crater,  and  lia# 
still  tho  remains  of  an  old  crater  in  it.  In  1650 
another  island  appeared  on  the  northea.<  coast 
of  Santorino,  but  it  soon  sank.  In  1707  another 
little  island,  called  Neo  (or  new)  Kaimcni  rose 
to  the  west  of  Santorino,  and  between  Pahet*  and 
Mikro  Kaimcni,  and  attained  a height  of  about 
250  feet,  and  a circumference  of  a mile.  The 
surface  was  more  or  loss  disturbed  around  this 
spot  for  six  years,  finally  terminating  its  vel- 
canio  action  in  1712.  In  the  century  ami  a 
half  since  that  periml,  there  ha.s  been  little 
marked  volcanic  action,  save  that  in  the  com- 
modious liarbor  formed  by  the  old  crater  of 
Santorino,  and  called  the  Bay  of  Exhulatioos, 
it  has  l>ecn  a well-known  fact  th.at  there  were 
mineral  springs,  which  containe<l  sulphnric 
waters,  and  that  the  add  gases  from  tbe$e 
were  sufficiently  active  to  cleanse  in  a few 
days  the  foul  copper  bottoms  of  ships  of  all 
their  impurities.  On  January  26,  I860,  vol- 
canic action  again  commenced  with  consider- 
able violence ; a portion  of  the  island  of  Xeo 
Xaimeni,  called  Cape  George  L,  where  was  a 
small  village,  call^Vulkano,  bathing-booses 
(for  the  mineral  waters),  and  a chapel,  began  to 
subside  slowly,  finally  being  covered  to  the 
depth  of  three  feet  or  more.  The  passage  be- 
tween Palreo  and  Neo  Kaimeni  bt-ga!i  to  rise 
till  from  a depth  of  70  fathoms  it  was  les't  than 
12  fathoms,  a new  island  called  Aphrcc^sa 
(from  a Greek  war  vessel,  wliich  was  in  {kmi 
during  a part  of  tlie  eruption,  and  narrowly 
ca|>ed  destruction  from  tho  falling  stones  and 
lava  blocks)  rose  to  the  Bouthwest  of  Xeo 
Kaimeni,  and  finally  increased  till  it  joined  th^ 
island,  and  at  another  ]>uint  in  tho  .soutiieastem 
portion  of  Neo  Kaimeni,  tho  volcanic  action  en- 
larged and  elevated  the  island.  The  volcanic  dU- 
•charges,  for  a period  of  five  months,  were  very 
great  and  intense  in  their  character,  but  in  Jane 
tliey  seemed  to  be  gradually  subsiding,  aud  late 
in  the  season  showed  no  signs  of  return. 

The  measuring  of  an  arc  of  latitude,  which  has 
been  for  some  years  in  progress  in  Europe,  is 
not  yet  completed,  though  there  is  little  u- 
cept  the  verification  of  the  surveys  yet  to  be 
accomplished.  The  47th  parallel,  wWch  was 
tho  one  first  seleote<l,  has  been  abandoned,  and 
tho  62d  selected,  and  the  iK)rtiou  to  l>e  meas- 
ured extends  from  Valentia,  on  tlie  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  to  Orsk,  on  the  river  Ural,  in  East- 
ern Russia.  Saratov  was  reached  at  the  close 
of  1805,  and  Orsk  al>out  tho  close  of  1866. 

V.  Asia.  A*ia  J/inor. — Considerable  addi- 
tion has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  oor 
minute  kiiowleilge  of  Pmestine,  by  the  lal)ors 
of  careful  e.vplorer8  from  England  and  France, 
but  the  results  of  their  surveys  are  uot  yet  fully 
before  the  public.  Tho  fiora  and  fiunw  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  (w^ich,  it  will  be  amem* 
bered,  in  its  lower  portion,  is  fiir  belowthe  level 
of  the  Mediterranean),  have  been  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  found  to  be  of  a tropical  character. 

J^erti'a. — Russian  geographers  have  recently 
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taken  ftoiindinfrs  in  different  i>ortioDs  of  the 
Caspian  iSoo,  nnd  find  that  tlio  northern  half  is 
macli  shallower  than  the  southern.  The  createst 
depth  of  the  former,  at  a distance  from  land,  is 
IHW  feet,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  3,096  feet  in 
80’  1'  N.  latitude,  neartlie  island  Kuriuski. 

Siberia. — The  Rnssion  explorers  are  actively 
engaged  in  developing  the  hitherto  unknown 
portions  of  this  vast  territory.  The  younger 
htntve  and  his  companions  are  making  astro- 
nomical snrveys  of  the  Bouthem  border,  while 
M.  Ix)patin  and  his  companions  ore  exploring 
^tfee  physical  geography  and  productions  of  the 
region  near  the  month  of  tho  Yenissei.  Dur- 
ing their  tour  this  exploring  party  made  tho 
imp^irtant  discovery  of  entire  skeletons  of  mam- 
moths, wliose  skin  and  hair  had  boon  preserved 
in  frozen  mnd,  like  those  found  many  years  ago 
at  the  mouth  of  tho  Lena.  The  region  where  tlmy 
were  found  was  an  extensive  flat  country,  and 
has  the  a]>pearanoe  of  having  onco  boon  marshy. 
The  heads  of  the  animals  were  turned  south- 
ward, as  if  tliey  had  been  retreating  sonthward 
when  caught  by  an  inundation  proceeding  from 
the  north  ]>olar  region,  or  by  a change  of  dlmate 
doe  to  a wide  elevation  of  land,  their  former 
paotnre  grounds  being  converted  into  the  frozen 
soil  in  which  tlieir  remains  are  preserved  to 
this  day.  They  must  have  been  numerous,  and 
the  climate  of  that  region  very  different  from 
what  it  now  is  to  enable  tliem  to  subsist. 

Japan. — In  the  interior  of  Yesso,  a race  of 
hairy  people  called  Ainos,  who  occupy  neariy 
the  whole  interior  of  that  island,  have  been 
discovered  by  Commodore  Forbes.  Professor 
fltixley,  who  has  examined  their  skulls,  de- 
clares that  they  have  no  affinity  with  Mongo- 
lians, but  many  with  tho  Esquimaux. 

Siam. — A French  officer,  in  the  employ  of 
the  Siamese  Government,  has  recently  discov- 
ered the  ruins  of  a stupendous  city  of  ancient 
times  in  that  kingdom,  tho  name  of  which  he 
wys  is  Ancor-Viat.  Ho  has  given  in  tho 
Bttue  de$  Deux  Alondes  a description  of  these 
niios,  which,  after  making  allowonco  for  some 
exaggeration,  must  still  bo  reckoned  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  A city  more  than 
6*)  miles  in  circumference,  with  ruined  temples 
and  rtatnes,  all  of  whito  marble,  and  of  such 
gigantic  height,  that  tlio  ruins  of  tho  great 
Central  American  cities  arc  utterly  dwarfed  in 
the  comparison,  must  excite  tlic  attention  of 
travellers. 

VI.  Africa. — Mr.  Samnel  V.  Baker,  who, 
with  his  heroic  wife,  amid  tho  greatest  perils 
which  any  African  traveller  has  yet  encountered 
and  survived,  finally  scttle<l  tlie  question  of  tho 
sonrees  of  the  Nile,  has  published  an  account 
of  hb  expedition,  w’hich  is  of  thrilling  interest. 
The  demoralizing  influence  of  the  slave  trade 
npon  the  chiefs  and  kings  of  tho  Upper  Nile 
repon  is  fully  demonstrated,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  introducing  civilizing  influences  among 
these  tribes  while  it  continues,  clearly  shown. 

The  particulars  of  the  murder  of  the  brave 
Baron  Yon  der  Decken  and  his  companion  Dr. 


Link  have  been  ascertained.  (5re  Von  der  Deck- 
er.) It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  his  long-cher- 
ished purpose  of  approaching  the  lakes,  which 
form  tho  sources  of  the  Nile  from  tho  south,  that 
tho  intrepid  Livingstone  is  reported  to  have  lost 
bis  life.  Much  interest  has  been  felt  during  the 
p^t  year  in  tho  expedition  of  Hero  Gerhard 
feohlfs  into  Soudan  from  tho  north,  crossing 
the  Sahara,  and  exploring  Fezzan  and  tlio  coun- 
try of  tho  Tuarick.s  or  Touaregs.  Herr  Rohlfs  is 
84  years  of  age,  a doctor  of  medicine  and  philos- 
o])hy,  and  a graduate  of  the  Universities  of  Uci- 
delberg,  W flrzburg,  and  Gbttingen,  who  joined 
tlio  foreign  legion  at  Algiers,  and  di.«»tLngui.shc<l 
liimself  at  the  conquest  of  Kabylia.  Being  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  Arabic,  and  a proficient 
in  medicine,  bo  assumed  the  mask  of  a follower 
of  Islam,  and  acting  the  part  of  a skilful  physi- 
cian, he  determined  to  set  forth  on  his  travels 
into  Central  Africa,  hoping  to  penetrate  to 
TTadai,  where  the  lamented  V(^l  was  miir- 
dere<l,  and  to  recover  his  papers,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  still  in  existence.  His  first  at 
tempt  to  enter  Soudan  was  unsuccessful,  for 
while  traversing  tho  Sahara  of  Morocco,  he 
was  robbed  and  wounded  by  his  guides,  and 
left  for  dead,  alone  in  tho  desert,  with  a broken 
arm.  He  w’ns  rescued  by  some  Marabouts,  re- 
tamed  to  Algiers,  and  attempted  to  set  out  for 
Timbuctoo,  but  owing  to  tho  unsettled  state  of 
tlie  country,  could  not  find  a caravan  witli 
which  to  travel.  He  then  started  for  Wadai,  by 
way  of  Mourzonk,  having  a fomier  servant  of 
V^ogeTs,  Mohammed  ben  SUman,  os  his  ser- 
vant and  guide.  Ho  reached  Mourzouk  late 
in  1865,  and,  after  spending  some  months 
there,  left  on  March  26,  1866,  for  Knka,  the 
cajiital  of  Bomou,  on  Lake  Tsad.  Ho  arrived 
in  Euka,  July  22d,  and,  after  some  weeks,  wrote 
tlienco  to  Dr.  Petermann.  Knka,  ho  says,  is 
a city  of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  a bu.sy 
active  mart,  but  its  principal  trade  is  in  slaves. 
Property  and  life  are  very  insecure  there.  IIU 
observ  ations  m regard  to  Mouzouk  and  Fezzan. 
as  well  as  the  great  desert,  are  very  interesting. 
He  finds  evidence  that  the  great  desert  is  un- 
dergoing a change ; that  large  tracts,  hitherto 
barren  wastes  of  sand,  are  becoming  fertile  oases, 
and  yielding  abundant  fruits  and  grasses,  while 
others  are  still  in  a transition  state.  Two  French 
geographers,  Messrs.  Mage  and  Quintin,  have 
been  exploring  the  Niger,  and  have  returned 
from  their  expedition,  but  tho  results  of  their 
explorations  are  not  yet  made  public.  From  the 
Louer  Guinea  Coatt,  tho  region  of  the  Gaboon, 
M.  dt^  Cbaillu  has  penetrated  into  tlio  interior, 
tho  country  of  the  gorillas  ami  cannibals,  and 
was  making  eiten.sive  collections,  when,  in 
a village  in  the  interior,  one  of  his  men  ac- 
cidentdly  discharged  a gun,  which  caused  the 
death  of  two  negroes.  Tho  negroes,  liereupon, 
believing  him  hostile,  rallied  for  a fight,  and  as 
he  and  Ids  company  fled,  bis  men  tlirew*  away 
oU  Ids  instruments  and  colloouions  in  their 
panic.  He  was  Idmsclf  twice  wounded,  but 
finally  reached  tho  coast  in  rags  and  penniless. 
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GEOI’GIA.  The  fiscal  year  closed  October 
16,  1806.  At  that  time  there  was  a cash  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  of  $71,752.  The  assets  of 
the  State  consist  of  sliares  of  banks  and  rail- 
roads amounting  to  $1,126,900.  These  ore  all 
estimated  ns  almost  at  nar  in  United  States  enr- 
rencr,  except  about  f273,000  of  bank  stock 
which  must  bo  put  at  a low  Talnation.  Tho 
bonded  debt  of  the  State  is  $5,706,600,  of  which 
the  sum  of  $2,675,500  is  in  old  bonds,  the  first 
of  which  fall  duo  in  1868,  and  annu.illy  therc- 
afler  to  187*2  in  such  amounts  as  render  tho 
naymonU  easy,  until  tho  latter  year,  when 
$750,000  fall  due.  Tho  Comptroller  states  that 
the  assets  of  tho  State  may  Iw  safely  estimated 
at  $1,000,000,  and  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
railroad,  which  for  several  years  paid  an  interest 
of  over  six  per  cent  into  tho  treasury  on 
$7,000,000,  and  was  valued  in  1862  by  tho 
Lcgislatnro  at  $7,849,224,  besides  taxable  prop- 
erty. The  following  details  show  tho  total 
value  of  various  items  of  property  with  otlier 
returns  exhibited  on  the  tax  digest  of  1866. 
They  arc  regarded  as  exceedingly  low  figures, 
and  do  not  embrace  the  counties  of  ifclntosh, 
Rabun,  and  Ware,  tlio  returns  of  which  would 
Iiavo  affected  tho  general  result  but  to  a small 
extent. 


Tand 1108,112.524  M 

City  and  town  proportr 89.800,1^1  00 

Money  and  solveot  deCta S4.521.07S  00 

MvrchandlM 10,988.178  00 

Shipping  and  tunnaee 215.6^  00 

StocKJij  inanufi^fitares,  etc 4,120,4<9  00 

IIoQMnold  and  kitebon  airnlture l,182,4oS  00 

Pruperty  out  onumented 2*v751,067  00 


Total  ralueof  property  rftarned 1292,1^8.7^7  00 

Total  Talue  of  taxable  property 3u7,o5l,077  00 

Polls  of  whiles 80,909 

Pulls  of  negroes 6^900 

l*rofesslons 

ilentlsu 108 

Artists 41 

Aticlloneers. 81 

Billiard  ublcs 140 

TeD>ntn  alleys.. 20 

Public  racc-irarks. 9 

Number  of  shrt'p. 488,479 

Number  of  sbevp  killed  by  dugs  lo  12  mouths. ...  25.48’2 

NuDiber  of  dogs. 92,803 

Number  of  children  between  6 and  IS  years  of 

Dfo liU,4S3 

Number  of  children  between  16  and  IS  years  uf 

age,  1.S  jgmar»llan  for 5,771 

Nmnber  of  bonds  employeil,  between  12  and  63 

years  of  age 1S9,P<^8 

Nnmbcr  of  maimed  soldiers 914 

Number  of  acres  of  land. 80,116,929 


Tlie  total  number  of  acres  of  land  returned 
in  1860  was  33,345,289 ; making  a decrease  as 
compared  with  1866  of  3,228,860.  The  valua- 
tion in  I860  (specie  currency)  was  $161,764,- 
955,  iu  1866  $103,112,524.  The  averagd  value 
per  acre  in  1860  wa.s  $4.85;  iu  1866,  $3,42, 
i»eing  a decrease  of  $1.43  per  acre  without 
depreciation  of  cmrcncy.  The  value  of  city 
•ind  town  pn»perty  in  I860  was  $36,139,415. 
Money  and  solvent  debts  were  returned  in  1860 
at  $107,336,258,  equivalent  to  $161,004,387 
United  States  currency.  Merchandise  wa.s  re- 
turned in  I860  at  $1*6,577,193,  equivalent  in 
the  present  currency  to  $23,365,789.  Tho 
total  value  of  property  (exclusive  of  slaves)  in 


1860  was  $869,627,922,  equivalent  to  $554,* 
441,883  United  States  currency.  The  nambw 
of  slaves  in  1860  was  450.033,  value<l  at  $202,- 
694,856;  other  property,  $369,627,922 ; making 
a total  of  $672,822,777,  amounting  in  currency 
to  $1,008,484,165.  Total  value  in  1860,  $223.- 
183,787;  decrease  since  1860,  $786,254,876. 
The  number  of  polls  of  whites  in  1860  was  99,- 
748.  The  following  losses  of  property  not  re- 
turned on  tho  tax  digest  of  1866  were  al«> 
stated  by  tho  Comptroller : 


LoescB  of  railroads,  since  IBCO 115,000.04) 

Losses  of  banks 8if>.«W.4W 

l^ublio  buildlnits,  chorebes,  etc K1,(hM,om0 


Add  losses  shown  aborc 


This  shows  that  almost  four-fifths  of  the  en- 
tire wealth  of  Georgia  has  cither  been  destroyed 
or  rendered  unproductive  since  1860.  The  tax 
of  the  State  was  only  one-sixth  of  one  per  cent, 
in  1866.  The  Comptroller  says:  “Our  rail- 
roads have  been  repaired,  commercial  inter- 
course with  tho  world  reopened,  cities  and 
villages  which  were  but  a few  rnontlts  since 
masses  of  charred  ruins  rebuilt  as  if  by  magic, 
and  our  planting  interest,  though  less  pros- 
perous than  heretofore,  owing  to  tho  change  of 
labor  and  un^opitious  seasons,  has  not  been 
loss  active.  We  have  every  reason  to  hepe 
that  this  is  bat  tho  iMjginning,  the  groun(l-sW«dl 
of  a great  and  glorions  future,  if  fortune  trill 
continue  to  favor  us.  Though  the  finances  of 
our  people  are  still  much  embarrassctl,  the 
high  price  of  cotton  and  a few  goo<l  crops  will 
entirely  relieve  their  indebtedness.” 

Tho  University  of  the  State  has  lK>en  re- 
openetl  under  very  favorable  prospects  awl 
witli  sufficient  assets  belonging  to  the  instim- 
tion  to  remove  almost  entirely  any  future  need 
of  assistance  from  the  State. 

On  March  12,  1866,  the  Legislature  appro- 
priated $200,000  to  buy  com  fcr  the  indigcsit 
poor  of  the  State.  With  a portion  of  this  euai 
183,958  bnshels  were  bought  at  St,  Louis  at  a 
cost  of  little  less  than  a dollar,  and  issued  to 
over  forty-five  thousand  persons,  or  over  four 
and  a half  bushels  per  head. 

The  returns  of  the  year  show  th.at  tho  State 
has  lost  over  one  hundred  thousand  produring 
laborers  since  1868.  Although  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  nnmbcr  of  laborers  will  continue 
to  decrease  in  the  same  ratio  as  during  the  last 
throe  years,  yet  there  are  causes  at  work  which 
threaten  rapidly  to  lessen  the  number  and  effi- 
ciency of  tho  n^o  laborers.  The  high  prif^ 
offered  and  paid  for  this  class  of  laborer?  in  the 
rich  cotton-growing  regions  of  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi and  tho  West,  continue  to  witlidraw  a 
largo  number  of  the  best  negro  laborer?  from 
tho  less  productive  sections  of  the  8ooth,  and 
all  tho  indications  now  are,  that  their  ultimate 
home  will  he  tlio  rich  cotton  lands  of  the 
The  Comptroller  also  states  in  his  report  that, 

“ it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  mortality 
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imoog  the  negroes  far  exceeds  wbat  it  was 
under  onr  woll-regolated  system  of  slavery, 
being  so  peat  as  to  give  a reasonable  foonda- 
tion  lor  tie  prevalent  belief  that  the  days  of 
the  race  are  numbered  and  that  they  will  event- 
ually become  extinetJ’ 

By  the  returns  of  the  tax  receivers,  who 
were  required  to  mohe  a list  in  their  respective 
counties  of  every  man  who  lost  a limb  in  the 
r««nt  war,  it  appears  there  were  nine  hnndred 
and  fourteen,  rrom  other  sources  this  number 
Itas  been  increased  to  a thousand. 

The  recess  of  the  State  Legislature  closed  on 
Faiiuary  15,  1866,  when  that  body  again  re- 
asiembled.  The  Governor  In  another  message 
laid  before  both  Uonsesa  code  or  system  of 
laws  for  the  government  and  protection  of  per- 
sons recently  emancipated  from  slavery,  and  for 
other  purposes  reported  by  a commission  pre- 
riooaly  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Its  fea- 
tures be  thus  describes : It  is  just  and  liberal, 

as  it  should  be,  to  the  freedman.  It  is  safe,  as 
it  should  be,  to  the  citizen.  It  extends  no  pol- 
itical rights  to  the  former,  but  it  givea  ample 
security  to  his  rights  of  person  and  of  property. 
Like  a great  mfyority  of  the  States  which  never 
admitu^,  or  have  long  since  abolished  slavery, 
we  are  wholly  averse  to  inveeting  him  with 
political  rigltts  and  privileges.  For  that  very 
reason,  we  are  nnder  the  highest  conceivable 
obKgatiou  to  protect  him  in  his  rights  of  person 
and  property,  and  to  aid,  by  all  just  means,  his 
advance  in  civilization.  Tliis  aid  we  gave  him, 
this  advance  wo  effected  for  him,  wliilst  in 
davery.  Why  should  it  be  withheld  now? 
iVhiIrt  we  insist  upon  occupying,  in  relation  to 
those  persons,  the  position  of  the  governing 
laaa,  let  us  fully  and  fairly  meet  its  respon- 
sibilities.” 

Au  act  passed  at  this  session  giving  persons 
of  color  “the  right  to  make  and  enforce  con- 
tracts, to  sue  nud  be  sued,  to  be  parties  and 
?ive  evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell, 
hold  and  convey  real  and  personal  property, 
and  to  bavo  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws 
and  proccediugfl  for  the  security  of  persons  and 
estate,”  was  followed  by  an  order  approved  by 
the  general  in  command  of  the  department,  se- 
cnxpg  to  the  State  a partial  restoration  of  her 
civil  laws  and  the  jurisdiction  of  her  courts, 
pda  order  was  in  accordance  with  a proclama- 
dou  of  the  President.  Tlie  order,  thus  ap- 
proved by  General  Brannon,  was  followed,  on 
April  14th,  by  a proclamation  * of  Governor 
J»?nkins,  thus  explmning  the  situation  to  the 
people: 

By  tbcM  orders  a large  JurUdicUoD  in  civil  and 
frimiDul  cases  whereto  fVeeamon  alone  or  freedmen 
ind  white  persons  may  bo  parties,  heretofore  denied 
to  Sute  coorts,  is  yelded  to  them.  As  will  appear  in 
die  sequel,  this  does  not  amount  to  poaidre  and  final 
withdrawal  of  militair  antbority.  It  is  uuqaestiona- 
blj  a highlj  satisfactory  advance  in  the  process  of 
wviofstion  to  our  former  political  stotus,  which  may 
be  followed  by  a further  advance  in  the  same  direc- 
n»o,  or  hr  a retrogade  movement,  as  circumstances 
may  indicate.  It  nas  been  induced  mainly  by  the 


legislation  of  the  General  Assembly  relative  to  the 
statns  of  the  freedmen.  It  will  not  be  lost,  and  may 
bo  speedily  pushed  further,  if  the  judiciary,  in  courts 
ofinquiry  and  in  courts  of  record,  the  bench  and  the 
iury-Dox.  give  effect  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  by  them  enacted.  In  the  full  assurance  that  my 
fcllow-citizoDs,  official  and  nnofilcial,  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  participate  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  will  bola  the  scales  in  perfect  equilibrium,  as 
between  individuals  and  classes,  I coogrutululc  the 
people  of  Georgia  upon  this  earnest  of  coming  rcsto* 
ration  to  interior  self-government.  In  our  condition 
neither  conscious  rectitude  of  intention  nor  noisy 
and  unbecoming  professions  of  it  wilt  avail  aught. 
Practical  demonstrations,  which  incredulity  iUelf 
cannot  gainsay,  and  nothing  less,  will  work  out  our 
redemphon. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  ua  that  none  mistake 
the  effect  of  the  PresidenVa  recent  peace  proclama- 
tion, and  of  the  orders  above  referred  to.  Our  con- 
dition is  certainly  anomolons.  and  mischievous  errors 
might  result  fVom  theoretical  speculation  upon  those 
documents.  I therefore  state,  as  the  result  of  official 
intercourse  and  of  careful  examination  of  previous 
orders  and  circulars,  which  are  only  modified,  not 
withdrawn  : 

1.  That  the  agents,  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau,  still  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 

between  freedmen  and  others,  when  the  sum  in- 
volved does  not  exceed  fiftv  dollars,  exclusive  of  In- 
terest. They  may  also  take  cognizance  of  and  try 
all  offences  committed  by  freed  people  or  against 
them,  provided  the  punishment  docs  not  exceeaa  fine 
of  fifty  dollars  or  tiiirty  days’  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor.”  They  are  also  still  charged  with  the  duty 
of  examining  and  approving,  or  msapproving,  labor 
contracts,  and  of  assisting  and  protecting,  by  legal 
means,  fWedmen  requinng  such  aid.  Trials  by 
strictly  military  commissions  are  dispensed  wit^  ex- 
cept where  the  accused  is  a soldier,  or  the  oficnce 
charged  is  one  against  the  Federal  Qoremment. 

2.  1 have  high  authority  for  saying  that  **  the  Presi- 
dent’s proclamation  does  not  remove  martial  law  or 
operate  in  any  wny  upon  the  Freedman’s  Bureau,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  jurisdietiuu;  ” though 
“ it  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  resort  to  military 
tribnnals  In  anv  case  where  justice  can  be  attained 
through  the  medium  of  civil  authority.”  My  impres- 
sion is,  that  in  case  of  militaiy  arrest  by  orders  from 
llcadquarters,  Department  oi  Georgia,  interference 
of  State  Judges,  by  hah«u  corptin,  wHl  not  bepennit- 
ted.  Such  orders,  I believe,  will  be  rarely  if  ever 
issued,  and  I trust  conflict  will  be  avoided. 

Whilst,  therefore,  by  thus  communicating  reliable 
information  I seek  to  guard  the  whole  people  against 
erroneous  impressions  regarding  the  extent  to  w'hich 
the  Federal  military  authority  is  relaxed,  I respect- 
fully call  upon  the  civil  authorities  to  assume  and  to 
exercise,  in  perfect  fairness  and  justice,  the  jurisdic- 
tion clearly  restored  to  them.  Calmly  and  patiently 
pursuing  our  now  ascending  course,  let  our  acts  illus- 
trate our  title  to  fuller  confidence  and  higher  rights. 
Faithful  observance  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
impartial  administration  of  the  law  will  best  vindi- 
cate intentions  honestly  entertained  and  distinctly 
expressed,  but  cautiously  accredited. 

CHARLES  J.  JENKINS. 

At  this  session  of  the  Legislature  an  act  known 
ns  a stay  law,  was  passed.  It  provided  that 
there  should  be  no  levy  or  sale  of  property  un- 
der any  execution  upon  any  contract  or  liability 
made  or  inciirrcd  prior  to  June  1,  1865,  or  any 
renewal  thereof  of  a subeoqnout  date,  except 
for  ono-third  of  the  principal  and  interest  after 
January  1,  1868-,  and  one-third  after  each  sub- 
sequent year.  SSeveral  cascfl  of  exceptions  were 
made,  chiefly  of  a fiduciary  character,  etc.  This 
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bill  tlio  governor  vetootl,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  cx- 

f>reesly  ordains  that  “no  State  shall  pass  any 
aw*  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.”  Tlio 
judges  of  tho  Supreme  Court  differed  in  opin- 
ion on  tlio  constitutionality  of  law.  One 
of  them  (Linton  Stephens)  thus  stated  the  point 
of  difference:  “The  whole  confusion  on  this 
subject  comes  from  tl)0  original  false  assump- 
tion which  baa  sometimes  been  made  in  the 
ohiUr  dicta  of  judges,  but  which  has  never  been 
decided  by  any  court,  and  is  inconsistent  with 
tho  unbroken  current  of  decisions-— the  assump- 
tion that  the  obligation  of  a contract  is  the  ex- 
isting remedy  for  its  enforcement.  The  obli- 
gation ot  a contract,  it  Is  very  true,  is  not  to  bo 
found  always  in  the  terms  used  by  tlic  parties: 
it  is  to  be  found  in  tho  liability  wliicb  the  exist- 
ing laws  attach  to  those  terms.  Indeed,  the 
obligation  of  a contract  is  tho  liability  which 
tlio  existing  law  attaches  to  its  terras.  For  il- 
lustration, A contract  in  this  State  to  pay  twenty 
per  cent,  interest,  has  no  obligation  beyond 
seven  per  cent.,  tho  rate  fixed  by  law  ; and  a con- 
tract to  pay  money  for  tlio  killing  of  a human 
being  has  no  obligation  whatever.  Parties  may 
make  what  engagements  they  please,  these  do 
not  constitute  their  obligations ; the  law  exist- 
ing at  the  time  comes  in  and  attaches  its  own 
liability  to  tho  terms  u.se<l,  defines  and  fixes  tho 
obligations  arising  out  of  tlioso  terms.  Tlieso 
obligations  are  to  be  enforced  by  sneb  remedies 
as  the  political  power  may  provide  from  time  to 
time;  and  the  courts  can  never  interfere  with 
changes  or  modifications  which  tho  political 
power  may  make  in  the  remedies,  either  quick- 
ening or  i-lackeuing  them,  so  long  as  tlio  right 
is  not  abrogated  by  tho  indefinite  withdrawal 
or  8Us]»ension  of  all  remedy.” 

A resolution  was  also  adoptctl  appointing  a 
committee  of  sixteen  to  digest  and  report  to  the 
next  Legislature  a system  of  common  schools. 
An  act  approved  on  March  17th  regulated  tho 
rights  and  duties  of  masters  and  apprentices, 
which  placed  all  on  tho  same  footing  without 
rc'gard  to  color.  Admiuistrators,  executors,  and 
guardians,  and  tru.stces,  were  relieved  from  all 
penalties  of  Diismauagement,  misappropriation, 
or  misapplication  of  funds  of  estates,  who,  in 
pursuance  of  any  decree  of  a court  or  any  laws 
of  the  State,  invested  tho  funds  re|>rcseutcd,  in 
certificates  of  tho  i'tate  of  Georgia,  or  of  tlie 
Confederate  States. 

After  a short  session,  confined  to  local  affairs, 
tho  Legislature  a<\jourued  to  Xoveiiiber  Isl. 
The  most  iinj>ortant  topic  of  tho  governor’s 
message  to  tliis  body,  wlien  it  again  convened, 
related  to  the  amendment  of  tho  Federal  Con- 
stitution proposed  by  Congress.  After  briefly 
analyzing  its  features,  he  said : 

I ask  Toe  to  consider,  howeror,  why  it  is  that  yoa 
are  called  upon  to  vote  upon  its  adoption,  whilst 
your  State  had  no  voice  in  its  preparation  ? Tho 
t'onstitution  secures  to  the  States  Inc  one  right  as 
distinctly  and  as  positively  as  the  other.  Had  your 
Kepresentatires,  and  those  of  other  States  similarly 
situated,  been  present,  aiding  in  giving  substance 


and  form  to  it,  possibly  it  might  have  come  before 
on  a less  odious  thing.  The  policy  seems  to  hire 
een,  first  to  pnab  it,  without  their  participation,  be- 
yond the  stage  of  amendment,  and  tnen  say  to  theai, 
accept  oar  bantling  or  take  the  consequences.  The 
omission  ofanr  material  part  of  the  process  of  amend- 
ment  makes  tho  amendment  itself  unconstitutionsl. 
Dull  and  void. 

Should  the  States  especially  to  be  affected  br  tbit 
amendment  refuse  their  assent  to  it,  it  cannot  be 
adopted  without  excluding  them  from  (he  counl  and 
placing  its  ratification  upon  the  rotes  of  threo-foortbi 
of  the  now  dominant  Slates. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  unless  this  concession  be 
made,  the  now  excluded  States  wil^  be  kept  ont  of 
the  halls  of  Congress  indefiniudy.  Were  the  ameod* 
moot  presented  with  such  a menace  distinctly  ex- 
ressed,  a higher  motive  (if  possible)  than  any 
itherto  suggested  would  prompt  its  rejection. 

At  the  tei'mination  of  hostilities,  it  was  right  and 
proper  that  tbo  previously  rt^-sisling  States  should,  in 
the  most  unequivocal  aud  formal  manner,  abandon 
such  resistance ; should  rescind  all  they  had  done  la 
antagonism  to,  and  do  whatever  was  necessarr  tad 
proper  to  place  themselves  in  constitutional  relitioo 
with  that  Government.  All  this,  we  believe,  Oeoigis 
baa  done,  beyond  this,  in  acting  upon  anvpropo^ 
change  in  the  fundamental  law,  even  in  tkis  critieil 
juncture,  my  advice  is,  that  her  legislators  act  wiib 
the  name  intelligent  judgment  and  the  same  unflisch- 
ing  firmness,  that  they  would  have  exercised  ia  the 
past,  or  would  exercise  in  the  future,  when  in  foil 
connection  and  unambiguous  position.  Any  other 
rule  of  action  may  involve  aacriflees  of  interest  and 
of  principle  which  magnanimity  would  not  exact  and 
selr-rcspcct  could  not  make. 

Tho  stibjoct  was  roferrod  in  each  House  to 
tlio  Cummittoo  on  tbo  State  of  tho  Republic. 
These  committees  acted  as  a.  joint  conuuhue, 
and  made  u report  on  November  9th.  They  state 
that  they  had  serious  doubts  of  tlie  propriety 
of  discussing  the  proposed  amendment,  anu  they 
will  depart  from  tliis  course  only  so  far  as  to 
give  the  reasons  which  seem  to  forbid  diacoi- 
sion  ujxm  the  merits.  They  say : 

Tho  argument  resolves  itself  into  a few  liaplr 
propositions. 

1.  If  Georgia  is  not  aStatc  composing  a part  of  tbe 
Federal  Oovomment  known  as  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  amendments  to  the  ConatitntioD 
of  the  United  States  arc  not  properly  before  this  body. 

2.  If  Georgia  is  a State  composing  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  known  as  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  then  these  amendments  are  not  pro- 

osed  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
onslitutiuD,  aud  arc  proposed  in  such  a maaner  ms 
forbids  this  Uousc  from  aiscussing  the  merits  of  the 
amendments,  without  an  implied  sorreoder  of  the 
rights  of  tbo  State. 

In  discussing  these  propositions,  we  shall  eodearor 
to  estobiisb : 

1.  That  Georgia  is  a State  of  the  United  St^. 
coequal  with  all  the  other  States  of  tbe  Federal  Uaioa, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  all  the  rights  andprinleges 
of  anv  and  every  other  State  under  the  Feaeral  C<^ 
StitUtlOD. 

2.  That  the  amendments  have  nof  been  propo^ 
in  eitber  of  tbe  methods  required  by  tbe  fifth  srticlc 
of  tho  Constitution, 

In  the  discussion  of  tho  a.ssertion  “ih&t 
Georgia  is  a State  of  tho  Unik'd  Stakss"  ftc., 
they  urge  tho  following  considerations: 

Georgia  was  clearly  a State  when  the  Union  was 
formed,  for  she  was  one  of  the  original  thirteen  Stsies 
by  whom  tbo  Government  was  created.  GeorpX 
then,  being  one  of  the  original  Stales,  never  ceased 
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to  occapr  that  relation  to  her  sister  States,  unless  br 
the  Constitution  (either  exorcssly  or  by  iuipUcation), 
she  has  n'serred  to  hersetf  the  right  to  secede,  or 
Tested  in  the  legialatiTC  or  some  other  department  of 
the  Uoremment  ilie  riehl  to  reject  her. 

Did  Georgia  haTo  the  right  to  accede  ? Georgia 
suppost'd  that  vrheu  the  Oeneml  OoTernmont  ceased 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  its  creation,  she  bad  the 
right  to  secede,  and  did  in  fact  endcaror  to  withdraw 
frum  the  Federal  Union  in  conjunction  with  ten  of 
her  sister  States.  The  remaining,  or  non-seceding 
i^utes,  declared  the  Uuion  to  bo  perpetual  and  indi* 
risible,  but  failing  under  the  Constitution  to  find  any 
power  to  coerce  a State,  Congress  resorted  to  the  6tb 
section,  in  which  the  legialatiTe  powers  are  dc6ned, 
wherein  the  power  Is  given  to  the  Congress  to  “ sup- 
press insurrection  ; **  and  on  the  29th  of  July,  1861, 
passed  an  act  entitled  An  act  to  provide  for  the  su|>> 
preailon  of  rebellion  against  ana  resistance  to  the 
liwaof  the  United  States,  and  to  amend  an  act  passed 
February  28,  1795.” 

Under  this  and  similar  acts  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States  was  called  forth  designe^y  not  against 
the  States,  but  to  suppress  insurrection  by  the  peo- 
ple within  the  States.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment uniformly  refused  to  recognize  the  acts  of 
secessiim  as  Slate  acts,  but  treated  them  ns  the  acts 
uf  insurgents  robclliog  against  the  authority  of  the 
States  and  of  the  United  States.  Under  this  politi- 
cal aspect  of  the  cane,  no  war  was  ever  dcclarwl  by 
Congm-H  (which  is  the  only  power  that  could  declare 
war),  because  a declaration  of  war  would  have  rccog- 
aiat'd  the  practical  right  of  accession. 

The  war  would  bavo  necessarily  been  declared 
agiiost  the  Confederate  Government  as  a foreign 
power,  and  the  relations  in  which  the  Stales  com- 
posing the  Confederate  Government  would  have  been 
iofhe  United  States  or  remaining  States,  when  con- 
quered. would  have  been  entirely  dependent  upon 
aueb  icnus  os  sh^ould  be  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  which  might  be  made  between  the  two  cou- 
tending  powers. 

Instead  of  recognizing  secession  and  declaring  war, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  State*  passed  the  act  re- 
ferr^  to  for  suppressing  iusurreclion  whenever,  in 
the  judgment  of  too  President,  the  laws  of  the  U nited 
States  could  not  be  enforced  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  iudicial  proceedings. 

Ilow  long  did  the  power  of  the  President  continue 
to  employ  the  militia  of  the  several  State*  and  the 
bod  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  Stalest  So  long 
u ihe  cause  which  called  it  into  existence  contimii<f, 
and  no  longer.  M'bat  was  that  cause  t This  act,  and 
all  acts  passed  by  Congress  on  the  subiect,  declare 
that  it  was  to  suppress  an  insurrection  wnen  it  should 
be  ao  formidable  (hat  the  laws  of  the  United  State* 
«wld  not  Ikj  enforced  by  ordinarj’  judicial  course, 
and  this  fact  was  left  to  (ho  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
d>‘nt.  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  arc  executed. 

The  President,  by  proclamation,  has  declared  the 
rebellion  suppress!^,  that  peace  reigns  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  laws  be  enforced  by 
ordinarr  judicial  course.  In  other  words,  that  in- 
wrrectioD  did  exist  on  the  part  of  a portion  of  the 
people  of  tereral  Stales  of  the  Union,  that  the  insur- 
rection has  been  suppressed,  and  the  whole  people  of 
those  States  are  now  (as  a portion  of  them  always 
have  b«n)  ready  to  render  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States, 

b’o  treaty  followed  the  suppression  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, because  a guvernment  does  not  treat  with  indi- 
viduals. and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
throoghout  the  whole  of  this  contest  ha.s  refused  to 
treat  it  as  a contest  with  the  {'talcs,  and  again,  because 
the  people  hitherto  charged  with  being  in  insurrection 
Were  citizens  of  States  already  bound  together  by 
a compact  known  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates,  which  lias  never  been  abrogated  or  overthrown, 
and  has  lost  none  of  ita  vitality  by  an  unsuccessful 
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attempt  to  overthrow  it,  and  which  Is,  therefore,  now 
the  supreme  law  of  Georgia.  By  virtue  of  its  power, 
the  Congress  of  the  Uutted  States,  acting  upon  the 
theory  of  the  indivisibility  of  the  Union,  treated  the 
State  as  a State  in  the  Union.  The  second  section 
of  the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  “ rep- 
reseutatiros  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportions 
among  the  several  States  which  mav  be  included 
within  the  Union,**  and  on  the  5th  of' August,  1861, 
an  act  was  nassid  “that  a diivct  tux  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  be  and  is  hereby  annually  laid  upon 
the  United  States,  and  the  same  shall  bo  apportioned 
to  the  States  respectively  in  manner  following:  the 
State  of  Georgia  for  8^64,367,  and  a proportionate 
amount  to  each  State  and  territory  of  the  United 
States,**  distinguishing  by  the  act  States  fVom  ter- 
ritories ; and  on  July  13,  1862,  by  on  act  to  amend  the 
judicial  system  oftbo  United  States,  the  districts  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Florida,  were  constituted  the  Fifth  Circuit  of  the 
United  States.  There  arc  several  other  octs  passed 
during  the  rebellion  deriving  all  their  force  from  the 
Constitution,  wherein  it  detincs  the  legislative  power 
ofCongix'ss  over  the  State*  in  the  Union,  and  which, 
but  for  (be  fact  that  these  States  were  regarded  as  in 
the  Union,  would  have  been  wholly  inapplicable  to 
them.  The  whole  theory  adopted  by  Congress  and  the 
Executive,  and  maintained  Ihrougbout  the  entire  war. 
was  this:  The  Union  is  indissoluble,  (be  practical 
relation  of  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government  is 
interrupted  by  a rebellion.  The  whole  power  of  the 
(yorernmeDt  luu.st  be  used  to  suppress  (ne  rebellion, 
that  the  States  may  ben'stori'd  to  theirpractical  rela- 
tions with  the  Federal  Government,  Ilad  the  people 
In  the  disaffected  States  returned  peaceably  to  their 
abodes  under  the  first  proclamation,  the  State  would 
have  been  immediately  restored  to  their  practical  rela- 
tions, and  the  result  followed  whenever  the  President 
declared  the  rebellion  suppressed.  Whenever  the 
laws  cunld  be  enforced  in  the  ordinarr  judicial  course, 
the  Union  was  n'stored,  and  tho  Constitution  pro- 
claimed the  relation  of  tho  States  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, rendering  legislation  on  the  subject  by  Coo- 
ress  not  only  unuecessary,  but  uiiworraDtcd.  Wc 
avc  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  the  right  to  se- 
cede is  denied  by  the  General  Goveniment,  and  its 
construction  has  been  maintaiued  by  the  sword,  and 
is  submitted  to  by  all  (iie  States.  lias  Congress  the 
right  to  erect  a Slate  ? The  powers  of  legislation  arc 
defined  in  the  eighth  section,  and  no  power  is^iren 
to  (’ongn^ss  to  legislate  a ^toto  out  of  the  Union. 
And,  while  by  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article, 
tho  Coogrt'ss  may  admit  a new  State  formed  out  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  or  foreign  terri- 
t<>ry,  there  is  no  clause  of  that  instrument  by  which 
Congress,  or  any  other  power,  can  tranfiform  a State 
into  a territory.  Then  as  Georgia  wos  one  of  the 
original  thirteen  States  which  funned  the  Union,  and 
could  neither  withdraw  from  it,  nor  be  legislated  out 
of  it,  her  Federal  relations  were  only  suspended 
during  the  rebellion.  She  must  necessarily  continue 
to  be  one  ofthe  United  States,  and  as  such  her  rela- 
tion to  tho  Federal  Goyernment  and  to  her  sister 
States  is  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  And  this  relation  cannot  be  changed,  nor 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution  altered  in  any  way,  ex- 
cept in  one  of  the  modes  provided  in  that  instrument 
by  the  States  thcmsciTcs. 

Tho  report  couchidcU  witli  tho  followiog 
resolution ; 

That  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  declines 
to  ratify  tho  proposed  amendment  adding  a four- 
teenth article  to  tho  Conatitution  of  tho  United 
Slates. 

In  the  Senate  the  resolution  was  nnanimonsly 
adoptcnl.  In  lh.e  House  tho  vote  in  its  favor 
was  132  to  2. 
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At  tills  session  the  TvC^slatnro  rel^nacted  the 
stay  law*  of  the  former  session.  It  was  aj^ain 
vetoed  by  the  (Tovenior  for  the  same  reasons  .as 
were  given  on  tlie  former  occasion.  Both 
houses  then  passed  the  bill  by  tl>e  constitution- 
al majority.  71io  committee  on  public  achools 
reported  a plan  the  leading  features  <if  which 
were  that  a superintendent  of  public  e<incation 
and  schools  should  bo  appointeil  by  the  (iov* 
ornor,  whose  duty  should  be  to  report  annually 
to  the  IvOgislaturo  cousolidatwl  returns  from 
school  districts,  and  expenditures  of  education.al 
funds.  He  is  to  submit  estimates  for  two  years 
in  advance,  and  also  plans  for  the  nmnngement, 
improvement,  and  better  organization  of 
Georgia  schools.  Tie  is,  as  often  as  jmssible. 
to  deliver  public  returns  on  education,  ami 
perform  other  duties  {^signed  him  by  tbo  act. 
The  Georgia  schools  embraced  in  this  act  are 
to  bo  open  to  all  white  children  of  the  district 
betw'een  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
etc.  Tlie  i*lan  after  some  amendments  was 
adopted  with  a provision  that  it  should  not  go 
into  operation  prior  to  January  1,  1868. 

On  NovemiKjr  30t!i  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted  in 
each  house  of  the  Legislature: 

Tbo  General  Assembly  would  do  injustice  to  tbo 
great  heart  of  Georgia,  not  to  giro  some  formal  ex- 
pres<«iou  of  their  respect  for  the  character,  and  sor- 
row for  tlie  condition  of  the  illustrious  prisoner  of 
8tatc,  JeflersoD  Davis.  All  the  generous  pulsations 
of  that  heart  arc  in  full  unison  and  sympatlij  with 
his  sufferings  and  misfortunep.  Its  warm  affections 
cluster  round  the  fallen  chief  of  a once  dear  but  now 
abandoned  cause.  There  tliev  will  chi<*tcr  and  cen- 
tre while  men  admire  all  that  is  chivalric  in  nature; 
while  they  regard  all  that  is  constaut  in  purpose; 
while  the^  love  all  that  is  noble  in  virtue;  while 
thev  revere  all  that  is  sublime  in  faith,  and  respect 
unfailing  greatness  of  soul.  Therefore, 

TJie  Utntral  Amemhlv  of  Gtorgia  do  rtoolte^  That 
their  aiuccrest  condofence  and  warmest  sympathy 
aro  tendered  to  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  in  his  confine- 
ment; and  they  look  forward  with  anxious  solicitude 
to  the  duv  when  a magnanimous  and  patriotic  presi- 
dent shaft  put  a term  to  his  confinement,  and  by  the 
interposition  of  executive  clemency  restore  him  to  a 
people  for  whom  he  m faithfully  struggled,  and  on 
account  of  whom  he  endures  with  Christian  fortitude 
the  hardships  of  a long  and  rigorous  imprisonment. 

Hills  appropriating  State  aid  to  railroads 
were  vetoetl  by  the  Governor,  chiefly  on  tlie 
ground  that  the  State  wa.s  not  in  a condition  to 
make  a largo  cxpaiu«ion  of  her  credit  After 
the  paa^iage  of  many  loc.al  measures  the  Legis- 
lature on  December  14tli  atljoiirned. 

The  corn  crop  of  the  State  was  in  many 

5 laces  dis,xstrously  airectctl  by  drought.  A great 
efu’iency  in  the  .supply  ensued.  Large  dona- 
tions were  made  in  otlier  States  for  tlie  ii.«e  of 
the  destitute  poor,  as  a hundred  thousand  busli- 
els  by  citizen.s  of  Kentucky,  etc. 

The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  has  continued  in 
successful  oj>eration.  Hlacks  are  entitled  to 
adraUsion  as  well  as  whites,  but  the  accommo- 
dations are  too  limited  for  the  reception  of  all 
patients.  The  Acailemy  for  the  Hlitid  ha.s  like- 
wise been  in  successful  operation ; but  that  for 
the  deuf  and  dumb  has  not  been  roopenod  since 


the  close  of  the  war.  Tlio  State  reniientiirr, 
although  destroyed  during  the  war.  has  Ixjeo 
parti.olly  restore<l,  and  preparations  are  making 
to  place  it  on  a penmmeut  an<l  succes.«ful  foot- 
ing. Manufacturing  has  received  a new  im- 
pulse, and  promises  to  become  one  of  the  prin- 
cip.'d  br.mches  of  future  industnr  in  tlic  State. 

GERMAX-ITALIAX  AVAR.  'The  disagree- 
incut  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  the  joint  atl- 
ministration  of  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  seriously  complicated,  in  1866,  the 
relations  between  these  two  powers.  Austria 
favore<l  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Augusten- 
burg,  .and  not  only  permitted  but  enconrasred 
the  public  manifestations  made  in  Holstein  in 
ftivor  of  the  Prince.  The  Pnissinn  CrovemineQi 
had  publUlie<l,  in  October,  1865,  the  opinioa  of 
the  crown  jurists,  who  declared  that,  since  the 
Peace  of  Vienna,  of  f>ctober  80,  1864,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  two  Duchies  was  exclusvely 
vested  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  that,  if  the 
house  of  Augustenburg  liad  ever  pov'essedan 
bereditiry  right  to  the  government  of  the 
Dnehies  (which  was,  liowever,  denie<l  by  the 
crown  jurists),  it  had  ceased  .since,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Peace  of  Vienna.  The  eo* 
courageinent  given  by  Austria  to  the  agiiatioa 
of  the  adliercnts  of  the  Prince  of  Augu^tenhurg 
was,  therefore,  regarded  by  Prussia  a.s  an  ag- 
gressive act,  wliicb  it  had  a right  to  gntnl 
against.  In  its  note  of  January  26th,  C(»nnt 
Hismarck  requested  tlie  Government  of  Austria 
to  take  this  view  of  Prussia  into  serious  con- 
sideration. In  case  the  Cabinet  of  Alenoa 
should  give  to  this  request  a negative  or  evadve 
answer,  Prussia  must  come  to  the  conclosios 
that  Austria  refustMi  to  go  hand  in  han«l  with 
her;  she  must,  in  this  case,  gain  foritspolify 
full  freedom,  and  niako  such  use  of  it  as  couM 
bo  most  corresponding  to  her  own  interest 
In  reply,  the  Austrian  Govcmnient  (note  of 
February  7th)  claimed  an  absolute  freedom 
in  tbo  provisional  administration  of  Holsiein, 
and  lier  unwillingness  to  allow  her  odnuni-tr*- 
tion  to  bo  interft-rod  with  from  any  quarter 
whatever.  As  Prussia  did  not  reply  this 
note,  she  was  snspecte<l  by  Austria  of  iiiclita- 
ting  oi^CAsivo  acts,  and  the  Austrian  arubassj- 
dor  at  Berlin  was  accordingly  instnicted  to 
inquire  what  the  Prussian  Government  under- 
stood by  the  use  she  would  make  of  the  re- 
covered freeilom  of  her  policy.  rnt-»sia  en- 
sively  replied  that  both  powers  returmsl  to  that 
relation  which  existed  between  them  beford 
the  Danish  war. 

Austria,  uneasy  about  the  attitude  of  Pms«ia, 
began,  as  early  as  February,  to  ana.  At  the 
liCginning  of  March,  her  armamouU  attmet^ 
the  attention  of  Prussia.  The  King  of  Pmsi^ 
in  his  turn,  issued  (March  11th)  a <le<vee  which 
threatencHl  all  attempts  to  undermine  his  and 
the  Emperor's  joint  authority  in  the  Duchies. 
The  decree  wa.s  promulgaUHl  for  tlie  Ihiehy  of 
Schleswig. on  the  13th  of  Marcli,  and  cau:^ 
the  Austrian  ambassador  at  lioriin  to  inquire 
(on  Marcli  IGth)  whether  Prussia  intended 
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forcibly  to  violate  the  convention  of  Gastein. 
Bismarck  disdaimetl  any  such  intention,  and 
added  that  orally  he  could  not  pive  a more 
definite  rejdy,  as  oral  declarations  were  too 
liable  to  niisinte‘rpretation.  If  the  Austrian 
ambassador  desired  a niopo  explicit  answer,  he 
might  formulate  his  inquiry  iu  writing.  The 
Iiint  was  not  accepted,  bnt  the  armament  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  became  more  and  more 
threatening. 

On  (he  24th  of  March,  Prussia  informed  the 
minor  (ierman  governments  that  she  was  com- 
pelled by  the  armaments  of  Austria  to  make 
preparations  for  tl»e  defence  of  Silcvsia;  that 
she  must  also  ende.avor  to  obtain  guaranties  for 
the  future  which  she  had  in  vain  expected  from 
an  ulHanco  with  Austria;  that,  as  the  German 
Confederation,  in  its  present  condition,  did  not 
promi<H*  to  Prussia  any  federal  aid,  if  she  was 
attae  keil,  she  must  exclusively  rely  on  the  States 
which  were  willing  to  render  her  aid  without 
regard  to  the  Confederation ; that,  therefore, 
slie  must  inquire  about  the  disposition  of  the 
several  States;  but  that,  in  any  case,  Prussia 
nju.st  propose  a refonn  of  the  political  and  mili- 
tary condition  of  the  Confederation.  To  this 
note  the  minor  States  replied  by  referring  to 
article  11  of  the  le<leral  pact,  by  wliich  the 
mciubcrs  of  the  Confcdcrnlion  are  obliged  not 
to  corry  on  war  against  each  other,  bnt  to  bring 
their  quarrels  before  the  Diet,  which  would 
either  mediate  or  call  forth  an  “austragnl  judg- 
ment/’ to  which  the  litigant  parties  would  have 
to  submit  without  api>enl. 

The  first  armaments  on  the  part  of  Prussia 
were  ordered  on  tiie  27th  and  2lUh  of  March. 
The  battalions  in  the  provinces  which  were  most 
exposed  were  raise<l  to  their  greatest  strength 
on  the  peace  footing;  the  field  artillery  was 
put  u[H>n  the  war  footing,  and  the  artnament 
of  the  fortresses  begun.  Austria,  in  a note  of 
March  31st,  explained  that  all  the  movements 
of  trooiw  in  Bohemia  had  simply  taken  place 
in  coiibcquence  of  tbo  persecution  of  the  Jews 
iu  several  ]>laces,  and  that  the  Emperor  had 
never  thought  of  attacking  Prussia.  This  dec- 
laration, Pruv^in  asserted  (April  Ollih  did  not 
satisfy  her,  and  she  insisted  on  the  purely 
defensive  character  of  her  armament.  Austria 
repiie<l  (.Vpril  7th)  that  no  military  arrangements 
had  been  made  wliich  could  be  taken  as  pre- 
parations for  a great  war;  that  a diacus.sion  of 
the  [iriority  of  the  armaments  was  made  super- 
fluons  by  the  declaration  of  the  Emperor  that 
lie  bad  never  intended  to  make  an  attack  upon 
Pruaria,  and  that  the  amicable  relations  could 
bo  restorisl  If  only  Prussia  would  be  willing  to 
disiirin.  Count  Bisman  k (April  15th)  insisted 
that,  tis  Austria  had  been  the  first  to  arm,  she 
must  lie  the  first  to  disarm.  Austria  (Ajuril 
18th)  agreed  to  accede  to  this  demand  of  Prus- 
sia, and  Hi-iinarck  (April  21st)  promised  to  fol- 
low AuHria  step  by  step. 

In  the  mean  while.  Prussia  had  concluded  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Italy,  and 
consequently  the  latter  power  had  al»o  begun 


to  arm.  ^ben,  therefore,  Austria  notified 
(April  2dtb)  the  Prussian  Government  that, 
ncconling  to  agreement,  she  would  disarm  in 
Bohemia,  but  was  compelled  to  make  tliorough 
preparations  for  defence  in  Vonetia,  Bi.smarck 
replied  that  lie  must  insist  npon  the  reduction 
of  the  entire  Austrian  army  to  a iK*aco  footing. 
Ho  also  expressed  a regret  that  the  Austrian 
Govenimcnt  had  not  nccci'ttxl  the  proposition 
of  Prussia  conjointly  to  request  the  other  Fed- 
eral Governments  to  cease  their  annamonts, 
and  ho  anuouuce<l  that  Prussia  wonld  demand 
from  the  neighboring  Kingdom  of  iSaxony  an 
cxiilnnation  of  its  warlike  preparations. 

AVIdJe  tlms  the  negotiations  for  bringing  about 
a mutual  disarmanient  provo<l  a failure,  the  dis- 
cussion at  Frankfort  of  tlie  proposition  made 
by  Prussia  in  April,  for  a reform  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  widened  rather  than  contracted 
the  breach  between  tlic  two  powers.  A new 
Austrian  note  on  the  settlement  of  the  Schlos- 
wig-IIolstein  question  (.\pril  2Gth),  drew  forth 
a reply  from  Prussia  (May  1st  and  May  7th)  de- 
claring a readines.s  to  treat  with  Austria  con- 
cerning her  claim  to  tfie  Duehiea,  but  declining 
to  allow  tlie  interference  of  the  German  Diet 
or  any  other  pow’cr.  As  the  armaments  on 
both  sides  uninterruptedly  proceeded,  Saxony, 
alarmed  at  the  late  Prussian  note,  moved  at  tlie 
Federal  Diet  (May  5th)  that  Prussia  l>c  ri*qHest- 
c<l  to  give  ajipropriato  assurances  to  the  Diet 
with  regard  to  article  II  of  the  fe<lcral  pact. 
The  motion  was  (on  May  9lh)  adopted  by  10 
against  5 votes.  A motion  made  by  Bavaria, 
which  sliowed  itself  very  anxioas  to  bring  about 
a reconciliation,  to  request  all  the  governments 
that  had  made  worliko  preparations  for  expla- 
nations, wa.s  likewise  adopted,  and  the  1st  of 
June  fixed  us  the  day  on  which  the  explanations 
should  bo  given.  The  declaratiims  given  on 
that  day  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  great 
|>owers  di<l  not  differ  fr«uu  those  which  had 
previously  been  made  in  the  diplomatic  notes 
exchangcMl  between  the  cabinets;  but  matters 
became  more  sorioirsly  complicnte<l  liy  a dec- 
laration of  Austria,  that  being  unable  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  Prussia  on  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein question,  she  now  referred  the 
wljole  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Fetleral 
Diet,  which  she  was  ready  to  abide  by.  Prus- 
sia, in  rejdy,  more  emjiimtically  than  ever,  de- 
clared that,  if  the  Ifiet  paid  no  attention  to  her 
proposition  for  a reform,  which  everywhere 
was  regarded  ns  nccc-«ary.  Prnssia  must  regard 
tlic  Diet  as  incompetent  to  fulfil  it.s  mission, 
and  rc.sort  to  other  measures.  'Ilie  announce- 
ment made  by  .\ustria,  in  the  same  sitting  of 
the  Diet  that  the  .\ustrian  Governor  of  llol- 
stciu.  General  von  Gablentz,  had  lieen  instruct- 
ed to  convoke  the  Estates  of  Holstein,  in  onlcr 
to  hear  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Duchies 
on  their  fate,  was  rcganled  by  the  Prussian 
Government  as  a direct  violation  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Gastein.  ami  cjille<l  forth  a sharp 
note  from  Count  Bismarck  lo  tlic  ilifikmiatic 
agents  of  Prussia  (June  4th),  in  which  ho 
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chftTfres  Aasitrift  with  a design  of  provoking  war 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  tlio  dos])erate 
condition  of  the  Austrian  finances  by  Prussian 
war  contributions  or  by  an  “honorable”  bank- 
ruptcy. At  the  same  time,  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernor of  Schleswig,  General  von  Manteuffel, 
was  directed  to  march  Prussian  troops  into 
HoLstcin  as  soon  as  the  Austrian  Governor  of 
that  Duchy  should  convoke  the  Estates.  When, 
therefore,  on  June  6th,  the  order  of  convoca- 
tion was  is5ue<],  tlio  Prussian  troops  in  Schles- 
wig entered  Ilolstein  (on  Juno  7lh),  General 
von  Manteutfel,  at  the  same  time,  inviting  Gen- 
eral von  Gablcntz  to  reestablish  with  him  a 
point  administration  of  the  Duchies,  as  it  ex- 
isted before  the  Convention  of  Gastciu.  Tlie 
Austrians  deny  that  such  an  invitation  was  re- 
ceived, but  the  Prussians  assert  that  it  certainly 
was  sent.  As  the  is^dated  brigade  of  Austrian 
troops  in  Holstein  was  not  strong  enough  to 
arrest  the  advance  of  the  Prussians,  it  was  or- 
dered to  withdraw — first  into  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Holstein,  and  subsequently  over  Ham- 
burg and  Horburg  to  Hanover.  The  convoca- 
tion of  the  Holstein  Estates  was  prevented ; 
the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  left  Holstein  in 
haste,  and  Prussia  appointed  a Hchloswig-IIol- 
stoin  nobleman,  Herr  von  Scheel-Plessen,  ns 
OberpriUidfnt  (the  name  of  the  chief  officer  of 
civil  administration  in  the  Prussiau  provinces) 
of  the  two  Duchies. 

On  June  11th,  the  representative  of  Austria 
in  the  Federal  Diet,  charged  Prussia  with  hav- 
ing disturbed  the  federal  peace,  an»l  moved  the 
mobilization,  within  a I'orinight^  of  the  entire 
federal  army,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  three 
army  corps  comprising  the  Prussian  contingent. 
The  army  should  bo  ready  to  march  W'ithin 
twenty-four  hours ; reserve  contingents  and 
the  chief  command  of  the  army  should  be  pro- 
vided for ; and,  for  the  execution  of  details,  the 
military  committee  of  tlie  Diet  should  enter 
into  communication  with  tlm  federal  military 
committee.  A vote  on  the  Austrian  proposition 
was  taken  on  Juno  14lh,  altlmugh  it  was  ob- 
j^ted  by  Mecklenburg  that  heretofore  the 
Fetleral  Diet  had  devoted  to  the  most  trifling 
subject  at  least  three  sittings— one  to  the  pro- 
position, one  to  tlio  discussion,  and  one  to  Uie 
vote.  The  result  of  the  vote  was  declared  to 
be,  by  the  i>rc.sident  of  the  Ifiet,  the  adoption 
of  the  motion  by  fi  against  C votes. 

It  is  a remarkable  circumstance  that  the  most 
important  resolution  which  has  ever  been  passed 
by  the  Federal  Diet,  and  which  w^as  to  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  tlic  Confederation,  was  not 
even  carried  by  an  undoubted  m^ority. . Of  ibo 
seventeen  votes  (“  curiae  ”)  w hich  ordinarily 
constituted  the  Diet,  one,  tliat  of  Holstein- 
I^uenburg  (the  10th  curia),  was  donnant. 
The  13th  curia  (Ilrunswiitk  and  Nassau)  was 
equally  divided.  In  the  16th  curia,  which  con- 
sisted of  seven  small  States  with  equal  shares 
in  the  aggregate  vote — Lichtenstein,  Wnldeck, 
Rouss-Greiz,  Rcuss-Schleiz,  Lippe,  Lippo- 
Sdiaumburg,  nesse-Ilomburg — four  States  de- 


clared themselves  for  the  Austrian  proposition, 
and  three  against  it  Bnt  as  soon  as  the  voU 
was  publish^,  the  Government  of  Schanmburg- 
Lippe  informed  the  Prussian  Cabinet  that  itwai 
against  the  motion,  and  disavowed  its  repre- 
sentative at  Frankfort,  who  had  voted  for  it. 
This  change  of  vote  would  have  put  the  36fii 
curia  on  the  negative  instead  of  the  affirmafire 
side.  Deducting  the  votes  of  the  13th  and  16th 
eurutCy  both  of  which  were  counted  in  to  make 
up  the  maiority  of  nine,  there  would  only  re- 
main for  the  motion  seven  euriaey  namely : the 
1st  (Austria),  3d  (Bavaria),  4th  (Saxony),  5th 
(Hanover),  Cth  (Wilrtembcrg),  8th  (Hcssc-Cas- 
Bcl),  9th  (Hesse-Darrastadt).  Against  tlie  mo- 
tion wore  cast  the  votes  of  the  7th  curia  (Ba- 
den), 11th  (Luxemburg  and  Limburg),  12th 
(Saxc-Weimar,  Saxc-Coburg-Gotba,  Saxe-AIten- 
burg,  Saxe-Meiningen),  14th  (the  two  Mecklen- 
burgs),  16th  (Oldenburg,  Anhalt,  the  two 
Sebwarzburgs),  17th,  (the  Free  Cities).*  If 
Prussia  herself  had  voted,  and  if  Lippe  Schaam- 
burg  bad  been  allowed  to  change  her  vote, 
invohing  the  change  of  the  vote  of  the  enfire 
curia,  the  Austrian  motion  would  have  brtii 
rejected  by  8 against  7 votc3. 

When  tlio  President  of  the  Diet  had  pro- 
claimed the  adoption  of  the  Austrian  motion, 
the  reprosentativo  of  Prussia  rose  to  annoaore 
tlic  action  Prussia  had  resolved  upon.  Prussia, 
ho  said,  regarded  the  adoption  of  the  motiem  as 
a violation  of  the  pact  of  confederation.  The 
condition  under  which  the  federal  law  admits 
of  “ execution  ” against  members  of  the  Con- 
federation liad  been  altogether  disregarded  by 
Austria.  Her  conduct  in  IIoDtein  liad  been 
equally  contrary  to  federal  treaties.  Tlic  Piet 
ought  not  to  have  considered  the  motiou  at  all 
Its  adoption  proved  to  Prussia  that  the  main 
object  of  the  Confederation — the  protection  of 
the  several  members — w’as  henceforth  oat  of 
tlio  question,  and  on  that  account  Prussia  mast 
regard  the  Confederation  as  dis.solvcd.  Bat 
Prussia  did  not  regard  the  national  basis,  on 
which  tlio  old  Confcnlcration  had  been  reared, 
ns  destroyed,  but  it  held  fast  to  the  unity  of  the 
German  nation,  and  declared  its  readiness  to 
enter,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Prussian  draft  of 
reform  of  Juno  10th,  into  a new  Confederation 
witli  those  governments  who  might  wish  it. 

The  Prussian  manifesto  w’as  virtually  a dec- 
laration of  war.  Tbo  available  forces  of  ihe 
soveral  belligerent  parties,  at  this  time,  wore 
about  as  follows : 1.  jprues/a. — The  infantry  of 
the  guard  had  4 regiments  of  guard  infantry,  8 
regiments  of  grenadiers,  1 regiment  of  fusileers, 
1 battalion  of  ebasseurs,  1 battalion  of  riflemen. 
Tho  infantry  of  the  line  had  12  regiments  of 
grenadiers  (numberod  1 to  12j,  8 regiments  of 
fuaileers  (numbered  33  to  40),  02  reginienU  of 
infantry  (ruimbcred  13  to  32  and  41  to  72),  and 
8 battalions  of  chasseurs.  On  the  ^acc  foot- 
ing, a regiment  has  3 battalions ; a Wlalion  4 

• Of  the  SUtes  eonttilQtlng  Iho  12lh  M>1  l*lh  cariie, 
8«ic-MolQuigoa  ftnd  Um  Cltj  of  FtmoXfort  Toted  for  the 
motion. 
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companies.  Id  tiino  of  war,  every  regiment 
receives  a fourth  reserve  battalion,  and  every 
batblion  of  chasseurs  and  riflemen  an  addi- 
tional company.  A battalion  on  the  war  foot- 
ing numbers  1,025  men,  inclmsivo  of  22  officers, 
orin  round  numbers  about  1,000  men.  IVossia 
had  thus  an  infantry  force  of  253  battalions, 
with  260,000  combatants,  ready  for  the  field, 
beside  63J  battalions,  with  85,000  men,  as  re- 
serve trewpa,  which  partly  would  be  employed 
for  garrison  service.  The  cavalry  of  the  guard 
consists  of  1 regiment  guard  da  cor])s,  1 regi- 
ment of  cnirassiers,  2 regiments  of  dragoons, 
1 regiment  of  hussars,  8 regiments  of  ulons. 
The  cavalry  of  the  line  contains  8 regiments  of 
cuirassiers,  8 regiments  of  dragoons,  12  regi- 
ments of  liussars,  12  regiments  of  tdans.  Cu- 
raasiers  and  ulans  constitute  the  heavy  dra- 
goons, and  Imssars  tho  light  artillery.  Thus 
there  arc  25  regiments  of  heavy  and  23  regi- 
ments of  light  artillery.  A regiment  l»as  gen- 
erally four  squadrons,  but  as  tho  transformation 
of  tho  landwohr  cavalry  is  not  yet  completed, 
there  were  4 regiments  of  hussars  and  4 regi- 
ments of  dragoons  of  6 squadrons  each.  A 
squadron  in  the  field  has  155  men,  inclusive  of  5 
officers.  In  time  of  war,  a reserve  squadron  is 
formed  for  every  regiment,  numbering'200  men 
for  tho  heavw  cavalry  and  250  for  tho  light. 
The  aggregate  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  amounts, 
therefore,  to  abont  30,000  horses,  from  { to  J of 
the  infantry.  Tlie  aggregate  of  tho  reserve 
Kuadrons  is  10,750  men.  The  artillery  consists 
of  one  brigade  of  the  guard  and  8 brigades  of 
the  line.  Each  brigade  has  2 regiments,  1 field 
regiment  and  1 garrison  regiment.  Tlie  field 
regiment  has  4 divisions,  1 mounted  and  8 dis- 
nioonted;  each  division  has  4 batteries  of  6 
pieces  of  ordnance  each.  Together,  a field 
regiment  has  96  pieces  of  ordnance,  besides  a 
retire  division  of  4 batteries,  with  4 pieces  of 
ordnance  each.  A garrison  regiment  has  2 
divisions,  each  of  which  furnishes  4 companies 
for  purposes  of  defence  and  siege.  In  addition 
to  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  there  are 
technical  troops,  consisting  of  1 battalion  of 
pioneers  of  the  guard,  and  8 battalions  of 
pioneers  of  tho  lino,  which  have  to  attend  to 
the  bridges,  trains,  field  telegraphs,  road  and 
earthworks,  and  perform  the  technical  services 
at  the  defence  of  and  attacks  upon  fortresses. 
Each  battalion  has  a reserve  company.  Tho 
train  consists  of  1 battalion  of  tlio  guard,  and 
8 battalions  of  the  line,  together  of  1,229  men 
and  1,566  horses.  Tho  standing  army  of  Pru.s- 
sia  hms  acconlingly,  about  300,000  men,  with 
864  pieces  of  ordnance.  TliO  landwclir  of  tho 
first  call,  which  embraced  the  discharged  sol- 
diers up  to  the  36th  year  of  age,  numbered 
about  120,000  infantry  ami  7,000  cayalry.  Tho 
landwehr  of  the  second  call,  embracing  tlio  dis- 
chargerl  soldiers  to  the  3Gth  year  of  age,  has  1 16 
additional  battalions  of  infantry,  of  800  men 
each,  together  about  93,000,  and  for  each  bat- 
talion a cavalry  squadron  of  100  horses  can  bo 
organized.  This  part  of  the  landwehr  is  to  be 


called  out  only  when  tho  enemy  has  invaded 
the  coimtry.  Tlie  whole  of  tho  Prussian  army 
is  divided  into  nine  army  corjis,  each  consisting 
of  2 infantry  divisions  (each  of  2 brigades,  4 
rcfrimeuts,  12  battalions,  and  from  12,000  to 
15,000  men,  infantry,  with  from  COO  to  700 
liorseraen  and  24  pieces  of  ordnance),  1 cavalry 
division  (of  2 brigades  or  4 regiments,  with  1 
or  2 mounted  batteries,  counting  from  2,400  to 
2,700  men),  1 artillery  reserve  (of  4 foot  bat- 
teries and  from  2 to  3 mounted  batteries). 
Altogether  an  army  corps  has  about  25,000 
infantry,  3,600  cavalry,  and  96  pieces  of  ord- 
nance. If  Prussia^  in  case  of  a great  war,  em- 
ployed tho  landwehr  of  tho  second  call  for 
garrison  service,  s]»e  would  have  ready  for  tho 
field  about  380,000  infantry,  37,000  cavalry, 
and  at  least  804  pieces  of  prdnance.  The 
Prussian  infantry  aro  armed  with  tho  nce<lle- 
gun,  of  which  the  following  is  a representation : 

Fig.  1 is  a central  longitudinal  vertical  sec- 
tion (full  size)  of  tho  breech,  cartridge-chamber, 
and  lock,  showing  tho  breech  closed  for  firing. 
Fig.  2 is  a central  longitudinal  section  of  the 
cartridge.  The  brcccli,  K,  which  is  liollow’,  is, 
externally,  like  a do<fr-bolt,  with  a knob-handle, 
M';  and  it  both  slides  longitudinally  and  turns 
in  the  cylindrical  breech-receiver,  A,  into  which 
tho  barrel  is  Rcrcwe<l.  Into  tho  front  part  of 
the  breech,  M,  is  screwed  the  needle-tube,  N', 
through  which  tho  needle,  N,  slides  freely. 
Tlio  nee<lle  is  attached  to  the  needle-bolt,  K, 
which  slides  within  the  lock,  L;  and  this  latter 
slides  within  tho  breech.  Around  tho  front 
part  of  the  ncedlc-bolt  there  is  an  air-cliamber, 
in  rear  of  and  in  communication  with  the  car- 
tridge-chamber of  the  barrel.  ITic  main  spring, 
by  which  tho  needle  is  shot  forward  to  ignite 
the  priming,  is  of  spiral  form  and  coiled  around 
the  needle-bolt  in  roar  of  the  collar,  K',  which 
also  forms  a shoulder  for  the  sere,  O',  which 
holds  back  the  bolt  when  the  piece  is  cocked. 
The  sere  is  formed  in  the  same  piece  with  the 
sere-spring,  C,  which  is  connected  with  the 
trigger,  T,  in  such  a manner  as  to  witlulrnw 
the  sere  from  the  collar,  K',  and  allow  the 
spring  to  drive  forward  tho  needle-bolt  and 
needle.  Tho  breech,  M,  when  brought  up  to 
its  place  for  firing,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  after  in- 
serting the  cartridge,  is  turned  by  the  knob- 
handle,  M',  to  bring  tlie  said  handle  in  front  of 
the  shoulder,  «,  on  tho  brcech-rccciver;  and, 
after  firing,  it  is  turned  back  away  from  tho 
shoulder,  c,  and  drawm  back  till  the  knob- 
handle  i.H  stopped.  Attached  to  tho  lock,  L,  is 
tho  lock-spring,  I),  w’ilh  a handle,  I)'.  This 
s])rii)g  is  made  with  a catch  at  its  front  end,  to 
draw*  hack  tho  nccdlc-boIt;  and  the  lock  is 
made  with  a handle,  L',  by  w'hich  it  may  bo 
drawn  back  independently  of  the  breech,  w hile 
the  latter  is  closed ; but  it  is  drawn  back  with 
the  breech. 

Tho  bullet,  E (Fig.  2),  is  acorn-shaped,  and  is 
fitted  with  a compressed  paper  sabot,  F,  w*liich 
serves  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  boro  and  of 
containing  the  fulminate  priming,  O,  which  is 
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tlnis  arrnngod  in  front  of 
the  charpo  of  pnnpowder. 
The  enbot,  Imller,  and 
charges  arc  all  enveloped 
in  a paper  case.  Tie  ut- 
most range  of  the  pro* 
jectile  is  TOO  yards,  and 
for  accuracy  of  shooting 
tliegun  cannot  be 
cd  upon  over  300  yards. 

Tl«e  AuMrian  army,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year 
1860,  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing divisions:  infan- 
fry — BO  regiments  of  tlic  line,  1 regiment  of 
inniorial  chasseurs,  32  battalions  of  licld  chas- 
seurs, 14  regiments  of  border  infantry;  car- 
aJri/ — 12  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  2 regiments 
of  dragoons,  14  regiments  of  hussars,  13  regi- 
ments of  ulans;  artilhry — 12  repimenta  of 
artillery,  1 regiment  of  const  artillery;  Uch 
ni^al  troopt — 2 regiinciita  of  engineers,  C bat- 
talionsof  pioneers;  troopsof  adminUtration— 
1 0 compsinies  of  tlie  sanitary  depamueiit,  etc. ; 
troipB  /or  ^uhhe  ucurity  ; trooj>t  f&r  th  <k^ 
fence  of  Vie  Tyrol.  A regiment  of  the  lino 
consists  of  4 Held  battalions  and  1 ‘‘dtjtot 
cn<lrc.”  The  fourth  battalion  is,  in  times  tf 
peace,  used  as  a reserve  battalion,  am),  in 
times  of  war,  for  garrison  service.  A bat- 
talion, on  Ibe  war  footing,  numbers  oloul 
l.(»18  eoiubatants,  in  C companies.  The  >^ljoIe 
infantry  force,  in  time  of  war,  consisted  of 
240  battalions  (of  8 each  of  llic  SOtb  reja- 
incuts  of  the  line),  88  battalions  of  cha>seuns, 
29  battalions  of  border  infantry,  together  307 
battalions,  wiili  310,000  conibutants.  The  80 
fourth  battalions  of  the  infantry  of  the  line, 
and  1 i border  battalions,  together  with  IW.f'OO 
men,  were  used  ns  garrison.  The  cavalry 
numbers  about  30,000,  and  the  artilk-ry  sop- 
plies  about  1,000  ideees  of  ordnance.  An 
Austrian  army  corps  usually  consists  of  4 ic- 
Jirntry  brigades,  1 brigade  of  light  cavalry, 
1 reserve  corjis  of  artillery,  2 companies  of 
engineers,  and  2 companies  of  jjioneers,  with 
the  necessary  troops  of  administration.  Aus- 
tria levies  about  80,000  men  annually; the 
obligation  for  military  service  lasts  10  Vesrs, 
tlie  last  2 of  wliich  belong  to  the  reserve  hj- 
vice.  The  mobilization  of  the  Austrian  army 
was  grcjitly  retarded  by  the  cireumstauce 
that  the  reserve  (fourtli)  battalion  of  each 
regiment  was  not  located  in  the  same  district 
with  the  Hold  hattalions. 

Tf»e  Italian  army,  according  to  the  oigan- 
ization  of  1SG5,  had  8 regiments  of  grena- 
diers of  the  lino,  72  regiments  of  inf^try 
of  the  line,  and  five  regiments  of  “ bersagheri  ^ 
(rifles).  A regiment  of  grenadiers,  or  of  infantry 
of  the  line,  has  4 battalions;  cadi  battalion  4 
companies;  a company,  4 oflSeers  and  149  men. 
Together,  the  80  regiments  of  grenadiers  and 
infantry  of  the  line  had  202,720  eoinbat^ti. 
A regiment  of  bcrsaglleri  ” has  8 battalions, 
and  numbere,  inclusive  of  officers,  5,024  men. 
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TotretUer,  tho  “ bersaglieri  ” consists  of  about 

25.000  men.  Tho  cavalrv  consists  of  4 rej,^- 
luoiits  of  cavalry  of  tho  line,  7 regiinonts  of 
lancers,  7 reg:iiucnts  of  light  cavalry  {cazah;/^ 

together  with  about  13,000  men.  The 
artillery  has  4S0  pieces  of  ordnance. 

Uf  the  minor  German  States,  the  allies  of 
Prussia  were  ready  to  furnish  the  following  con- 
tingents : Saxe- Weimar,  Saxo-Coburg-Gothu, 
and  Saxo-Altenburg,  b^gether,  7,6tK)  men ; 
Brunswick.  4,600 ; the  two  ifecklenburgs, 
5,500:  Oldenbnrg,  3,600;  Anhalt,  2,000;  ti)o 
two  Schwarzburgs,  1,800:  Lippe  Detmold  and 
Schaumburg  Lippo,  1,200 ; Waldeck,  800 ; 
Keuss  Schleiz,  7,0CH);  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Lnbeck,  3,600;  together,  81,000  men.  ScUles- 
wig-Uokteiu  and  J^uenburg  would  have  been 
able  to  furnish  additional,  20,000;  but  they 
were  not  oi^aniznl  at  the  l>oginning  of  the 
war.  Baden,  which  sviiipatliized  with  PruH-ia, 
tliongh  it  was  compelled  to  fight  against  it,  Imd 

13.000  men.  Austria  could  rely  on  the  assist- 
ance of  Bavaria  (63,000  men,  144  pieces  of  onl- 
nance),  Wtlrtembcrg  (28,000  men,  52  pieces  of 
ordnance),  Hesse-lJarmstadt  (11,000  men,  38 
pieces  of  ordnance),  tt^etlier,  102,000  men 
and  234  piece's  of  ordnance.  Besides  tlieso 
States,  tho  following  had  taken  sides  with 
Austria:  Saxony  (24,000  men);  Hanover  (21,- 

000) ;  Hesse-Casecl  (11,(KX0;  Nassau  (6,000); 
Soxe-Mciuingen  (2,000) ; Eeu<s  Greiz  (400) ; 
frankfort  (1,000);  togetiier,  65,000  men  and 
135  pieces  of  ordnance.  But  these  States  in  case 
of  a war  were  likely  to  l>e  at  once  overrun  by 
Pmsslan  troops,  and  could  not  be  expected  to 
make  their  contingents  available  for  Austria. 

Beginning  nf  the  Tlnr — Oeriipation  of  .SVtx- 
Jlesee-CaieeJy  and  llanocer,  hy  PrvMian 
immediately  after  the  Federal  resolu- 
tion of  the  14th  of  June,  Prussia  smnmontsl 
the  governments  of  Hanover,  Saxony,  and 
Uo8se-Cas»»ei  to  reduce  their  armies  to  tho 
peace*  footing  of  the  1st  of  Murcli,  and  to  join 
the  new  German  Confederation  upon  tl»c  basis 
of  the  Prussian  draft  of  the  10th  of  Juno.  In 
case  of  their  compliance,  Prussia  promiscKi  to 
guarantee  their  rights  of  sovereignty  within 
the  bouad.s  of  the  new  German  Confederation. 
All  the  three  governments  declined,  whero- 
upon,  Prussia,  on  tho  15th,  declared  war  against 
them,  and  on  the  ICth  inarched  troops  into  tlie 
countries  now  considered  m hostile.  Prussia 
Lad,  for  this  purpose,  organized  tho  following 
tnx»ps:  1.  Against  Saxony,  tho  so-called  “Ar- 
my of  the  Kibe,”  under  General  Herwarth  von 
BittenfcUl,  composed  of  the  8th  Pru?*ijm  anny 
cori»s  (of  the  Khine  provinces),  which  luid  been 
ret'uforccd  by  one  division  of  the  7th  (West- 
p>lmlian)  corjw.  The  headquarters  of  this  army 
were  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Prussian 
Province  of  Saxony,  betwc'cn  Torgjiu  and  Eilcn- 

1) urg.  2.  Against  Hanover,  {t  division  under 
General  von  Munleiiffel,  in  iSchleswig-Holsteiii, 
and  the  13tii  division  of  tho  ^Vestphalian  army 
corps,  under  General  Vogel  von  Falkeiistein, 
wbicJi  had  been  concentrated  at  Miuden.  3. 


Against  He.sse-Cassel,  a corps  under  General 
von  Beyer,  who  had  his  headquarters  at  Wetz- 
lar. 

In  order  to  leave  no  enemy  in  the  rear,  it  was 
necessary  for  Prussia  to  occupy,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, Hanover,  Hesse-Ca'vci,  and  Saxony,  lljia 
part  of  the  programme  was  executed  w ith  mar- 
vellous rapidity.  During  the  niglit,  from  the 
15th  to  the  16th  of  June,  the  PruHsiun  General 
von  Beyer  concentrated  a corjw  near  tho  Hes- 
sian frontier,  and  at  2 o’clock  a.  m.  began  his 
marcJi  into  tho  ek*ctorate.  From  Giessen  lie 
issued  A proclamation  to  the  “Hessian  breth- 
reii,”  stating  that  the  king  curried  on  war 
against  the  elector,  but  not  against  the  jK'ople, 
wlio,  on  tho  contrary,  would  now  see  better 
days  than  formerly.  The  troops  of  tho  elector 
speedily  evacuated  all  tho  important  places,  and 
in  the  southernmost  comer  of  the  State  etfected 
a juncliou  with  the  troops  of  Hesse-Dnrmstadt 
and  otiier  troops  of  tl»e  Hth  Federal  Anny 
Corps,  whicli  soon,  contrary  to  expectation, 
was  also  Joined  l>y  the  troops  of  Baden.  The 
elector,  who  remainc<l  at  his  castle  of  Wllhelins- 
liuhe,  ami  refused  the  conditions  under  which 
Prussia  otlrred  to  guarantee  his  sovereignty, 
was  taken  as  prisoner  to  the  Prussian  fortress 
of  Stettin,  and  his  country  placed  under  Prus- 
sian administration. 

Tlie  Saxon  government  did  not  wait  for  tho 
inva^ion  of  the  Prussians,  but,  even  before  a 
fonnal  declaration  of  war,  tho  Saxon  ‘army 
inarched  into  Bohemia,  there  to  efioct  a junctiou 
with  tho  Austrian  troojis.  On  the  morning  of 
tho  lOtJi  King  John  left  Dresden  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  Bohemia.  Tlie  treasures  of  the  royal 
house  and  of  the  State  were  removed  to  tho 
same  country.  Within  a few  days  the  whole 
of  Saxony  w*as,  w’ithont  offering  any  re.sist- 
ance,  in  tho  hands  of  the  Prusrians.  Several 
railroads  were  torn  up  and  tho  large  bridge 
over  tlio  Elbe  at  Hiesa  was  burned  down  by 
tl»e  Saxons,  uselessly ; for  these  acts  were  not 
requirtHl  to  protect  the  esca]K>  of  the  Saxon 
troops,  and  to  the  Prussians  they  did  no  harm. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  w as  invado<l,  on 
tho  16th  of  June,  hy  General  Vogel  von  Falk- 
enstoin,  at  tho  head  of  tho  13th  division,  which 
had  been  concentrated  at  Mitidcu.  On  tho 
17th  the  city  of  Hanover  was  occnpiwl.  The 
kiug  had  left  his  capital  on  the  16tn,  in  order 
to  join  willi  the  crown  prince  the  Hanoverian 
army  which  was  rendezvousing  nt  Gottin- 
gen. From  Schleswig  mid  Holstein  General 
von  Mantouffel  marched  into  Northern  Hanover, 
and  (June  18th,  1 o'clock,  a.  m.)  surprised  tho 
fortress  of  Stade,  where  a large  amount  of  war 
material  was  cantured.  Tlie  Hanoverian  troops 
rapi<lly  marched  soutliwnrd,  in  order  to  unite 
with  the  Ihivarians,  a corps  of  whom  had  ad- 
vanced nortliwanl  and  occnpietl  Coburg.  On 
tlie  21»t  King  George  issued  a farewell  procla- 
mation to  his  people,  and  with  about  15,000 
men  and  56  pieces  of  ordnance  marched  through 
Prussian  territory  (Heiligenstadt  etc.)  into  the 
ThuriiigJan  States.  Only  small  detachments  of 
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tlio  Prn«»ifin«,  in  union  with  the  troops  of  Saxe- 
Coburj'-Gotha,  were  here  opposcsl  to  the  Hano- 
verians. New  negotiations  between  Hanover 
and  Prussia  failed  (June  24),  an<i  the  Hanove- 
rians now  m.atle  an  attempt  to  break  through 
the  Prussian  lino  aomewhero  l>etwoen  Gotha 
and  Eisenach.  Tiio  Pruvsians  were  rapidly  re- 
enforced both  from  the  eoid  and  the  west,  and 
on  the  27th  General  Flicss,  at  the  head  of  a!>ont 
7,000  men,  attacked  the  llanovcrians  at  I>an- 
gonsalza.  Before  the  larger  numher  of  the 
Hanoverian  army,  which  fought  witli  the  ut- 
most bravery,  the  Prussians  had  to  fall  back 
with  a loss  of  32  L men  in  killed  and  wonnde<l. 
As,  however,  the  Bavarians  did  not  come  to 
the  relief  of  the  Hanoverians,  and  flio  latter 
convinctHl  themselves  that  tlio  Prussians  had 
amassed  a va-stly  superior  force  south  of  them, 
a capitulation  was  concluded  on  the  2Uth  of 
June,  in  virtue  of  which  all  tlio  war  material 
and  ammunition  were  8urrondcre<l  to  the  Prus- 
siaus.  The  men  were  disarmed  and  sent  home ; 
the  officers  retained  their  swords,  and  pledged 
themselves  not  to  nse  them  In  this  war  against 
Prussia.  King  George  and  the  crown  prince 
were  left  at  liberty  to  p?  where  they  please<l. 

Opening  of  the  Auttfrian-fialinn  liar — The 
Battle  of  Cuatoza — Garibaldi  on  the  Fron- 
tier of  Southern  Tyrol — The  Italian  Fleet  at 
A neona, — The  formal  declaration  of  war  by  Italy 
against  Austria  look  place  on  the  20th  of  June. 
The  Italians  opposed  to  the  Austrians  four  army 
corps.  The  1st,  consisting  of  4 divisions,  under 
General  Dtirando,  who  had  bis  headquarters  at 
Ixxli,  was  to  operate  against  the  Garda  Bake  and 
the  Upper  Mincio;  the  2d  (3  divisions),  under 
Cuebiari,  had  its  lieadqnartors  at  Cremona,  and 
was  to  advance  upon  Mantua  and  the  Low*er 
Mincio ; the  3d  (4  divisions),  under  Della  Rocca, 
was  placed  behind  the  two  preceding  ones,  and 
had  its  headnnarters  at  Piacenza;  the  4th  (5 
divisions),  umler  Cialdini,  had  its  headquarters 
at  Bologna,  and  was  intended  to  operate  against 
the  Lower  Po  and  the  Lower  Adige.  The 
Austrians,  in  their  turn,  liad  three  army  corps 
(the  6th,  7th,  and  9tli).  under  the  chief  command 
of  Archduke  Albrecht,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  at  Novara ; two  occupied  strong  posi- 
tions on  the  Mincio  and  the  Adige,  in  the  cele- 
brated (itiadrilatcral,  while  one  held  posse-sion 
of  Eastern  V’enetia  and  Istria.  The  3d  .army 
corps,  under  Archduke  Ernest,  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Ljiyhach,  first  fonncKl  a general  re- 
serve, but  was  soon  moved  nortliwanl  to  re- 
enforce tlio  army  in  Germany.  The  Italian 
declaration  of  war  was  signed  by  General 
La  Marmora,  and  addressed  to  Archduke  Al- 
brecht. It  announced  the  beginning  of  hostil- 
ities within  three  days.  On  the  23d  of  June  the 
preparations  of  the  Italians  for  an  attack  were 
completed.  Having  erroneously  inferred,  from 
the  mformatiou  received  by  them,  that  the  Aus- 
trians did  not  intend  to  defend  the  country  be- 
tween the  Mincio  and  tlie  Adige,  but  would 
await  tlio  Italians  behind  the  Adige,  the  Ital- 
ians resolved  to  the  Mincio  and  secure  a 


forti6ed  position  between  the  fortresses  ofPefr 
chiers  and  Verona,  by  occupying,  up<»n  the 
heights  south  of  the  Lake  of  G^a,  Uie  triaa^ 
f(»nned  by  Valeggio,  Castelnovo.  and  Somma 
Carapagna.  The  troops  which  were  to  be  em- 
ployed for  these  movements  were  the  1st, 
2d,  and  8d  aruiy  corps,  which,  together  with 
some  resen’o  troops,  numbered  al»out  146.1^ 
men,  and  had  228  pieces  of  ordnance.  Of  those, 
about  117,0<XI  men  with  192  pieces  of  ordcimee 
were  immediately  nvailnblo  in  case  of  b»ttle. 
The  Austrians  to  meet  the  iitUtck,  bad  about 
73,000  men  and  272  pieces  of  ordnance  araii- 
abic. 

On  the  24th  of  Juno  the  1st  army  cordis  was 
ordered  to  advance  upon  Castclnovo,  where  it 
was  to  estabJisli  its  headquarters.  The  dirisioo 
Ccrale  was  to  .advance  directly  upon  this  place, 
the  divisions  J^iptori  and  Brignore  were  to  march 
upon  S.  Giustioa  and  8ona ; the  division  Ha* 
nclli  to  remain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mindo. 
The  Third  army  corqis  was  to  seize  Somiua  Cam- 
pagna  and  Villafranca,  and  the  reserve  cavalry 
to  occupy  Quademi  and  Mozzecune.  Jfoalk 
the  latWr  position,  two  divisions  of  the  U 
army  corps  were  stationed  as  a reserve  at  Ro- 
verbella  and  Marmirolo.  The  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Austrians,  Archduke  Albrecht,  wm 
under  the  impression  that  tlie  Italians  intended 
to  march  directly  ilirough  the  valley  between 
the  Mincio  and  the  Adige,  to  secure  a passage 
of  the  latter  river,  and  then  to  effect  a juncticn 
with  C'iultlini.  He  resolved  to  direct  the  main 
attack  upon  tho  leB  dank  of  the  advancing  Ital- 
ians; and  in  the  evening  of  the  2JJd  ordered 
that  his  troops,  on  tho  morning  of  tho  24th, 
sliould  form  a lino  running  from  Sandra  over 
S.  Ginstina,  Sona  to  Somma  Campagiia,  then 
immediately  advance  so  as  to  form  tlie  line  of 
Castclnovo,  S.  Gioi^o,  and  iS>mma  Cunipngot. 
On  the  24th  of  Jmu\  at  3 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, tho  9th  Austrian  army  corps  advanced 
from  S.  Lucia  (near  Verona)  upon  Soinroafam- 
psgna ; tho  Fifth  army  corps,  which  on  the  23d 
inn!  occupied  Sona,  advanr*od  upon  S.  Gioigk). 
the  reserve  division,  which  had  l>ecti  stationed 
at  Sandra,  upon  Gastelnovo.  The  cavalry  bri- 
gades, to  tho  left  of  tho  9lh  army  corj»s,  de* 

Norz— On  the  map  no  SSI,  the  follnwiiu:  irttm  ud 

fieurt'a  bare  Ixn-n  U94'<1  to  explain  ttac  posUloo  atal  toot*’ 
inents  of  the  two  armies : 

AUSTBIAKS. 

A.  Bortio  of  trrxjM  the  fortrosa  of  Pewbierx 

U.  Itescrre  division  of  infantrr. 

Hfth  army  c«rii«. 

I),  Bcodk-r  of  Seventh  artny  coT]w. 

H Itulk  of  Seventh  army  corps. 

y.  Kinib  army  corpa. 

0.  IteKrvo  cav-alry. 

ITAUAHS. 

1.  Army  corps  (Dnrando). 

1.  mVirlons  tVrale  of  First  Army  corns. 

2,  “ Haoem  “ « •'  4.*^ 

8.  “ Dri^rnone  •»  “ ** 

S.  “ Birtorl  X *4  „ 

8.  “ ('ukIu  of  Third  nnny  o^rpa. 

9.  “ tiovocie, 

T.  “ nixlo. 

lit  “ Crown  prince. 

II.  Keserre  troops  ofBeomd  ,‘irmy  corpL 
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ployed  In  the  plain.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
battle  i>eg5in  Wh  u^n  the  wotern  ami  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  l iono.  Upon  tlio  western 
bank  the  Austrian  reserve  division,  coming 
from  Sandra  at  7 oVlock,  met  the  vanguard  of 
the  Itulinn  division  Ceralo  and  ]>ushed  it  back 
upon  Oliosi.  Against  this  place  the  Austrians 
soon  sent  an  additional  brigade  of  the  Eiftli  corps 
(from  S.  Giorgio),  while  two  other  brigades  ml- 
vaiiccd  upon  S.  Rocco.  At  1 oVlock  p.  m., 
CVrale,  bravely  fighting,  had  to  fall  back  before 
overwhelming  mmil>ers  towanl  ifonte  Vento. 
Ho  himself  was  wounded  5 one  of  the  briga- 
diers, Villarey,  killed.  General  Duriindo,  the 
commander  of  the  First  oori»s,  tried  to  rally  the 
division,  but  was  likewise  woundc<l.  At  two 
oVlwk  the  An.strinns  sturmc<l  the  Monte  Vento, 
and  the  division  CVrale  had  to  retreat  to  Va- 
leggio.  The  pursuit  of  the  Austrians  was  partly 
dcluye<l  i)V  an  advance  of  the  division  Piaiielli 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  M'hicli,  to- 
gether with  other  trooj)S  belonging  to  the  First 
army  corj)s,  covered  the  retreat.  After  the 
evacuation  of  the  .Monte  Vento,  the  division 
Sirtori,  at  S.  Lucia  (on  the  Tione),  as  its  left  Hank 
was  uncovere<l,  had  to  retreat,  amidst  uninter- 
rupted tighting,  over  Monte  Mamnor  to  Va- 
Icggio.  It  wa.s  3 o’clmk  when,  tlms,  the  ciiliro 
left  wing  of  the  Italian.s  had  bivn  di.slwlged  from 
its  position.  On  tho  casteni  bank  of  the  Tione 
the  battle  had  !»een  raging  from  an  early  lumr 
in  tho  morning  near  Cusloxa.  The  division 
Cugia,  advancing  upon  Staffulo,  and  supported 
by  the  division  of  the  crown  j>rincc,  became 
eng:igcd  witli  tlie  Uth  Austrian  c*.»rps,  which 
had  oecupie<l  Casa  del  *Solo  ami  Herettara. 
Tlio  division  llrignonc,  ksl  by  La  Marmora  bim- 
»olf,  while  advancing  from  Custoza  upon  Monto 
Ornlio,  wa,s  attacked  by  the  brigade  Scudier, 
of  the  7th  Austrian  cor|KS.  The  latter  was 
soon  reenforced  by  the  two  other  brigades  of 
the  corps,  while  it  forced  the  divLsion  Hrig- 
nono  to  fall  buck  upon  Custoza.  The  division 
Govono  was  ordereU  to  take  tho  place  of 
the  division  Hrignonc.  Soon  tho  7tli  Aus- 
trian cor[)s  received  large  recnforceinents  from 
tho  Fifth  corp.s,  which  had  been  Hucce5«ful  at 
Monte  Vento  and  S.  Lucia;  and  now  the  fight 
raged  again  betweeTi  .Monte  Gudio,  StaffaJo,  and 
C'ustoza,  milil  0 oVlcuk,  when,  entirely  out- 
fiunked  on  tlie  left,  (Uigia  had  to  evacuate  the 
heights  of  the  ^loute  Torre  and  of  Madonna 
della  Croce,  and  to  retreat  upon  IVahlano  and 
Villafrauca.  The  retreat  of  tlio  Italians  was 
made  in  gcK»d  order.  Xot  until  7 o'clock  <iid  the 
Austrians  occupy  Custoza.  The  Italians  imme- 
diately withdrew  their  whole  force  across  the 
Mincio,  and  subsequently  even  Khind  the  Oglio. 

Cioldini.  wlm  was  t*>  liave  crossed  the  Po  in 
the  night  from  the  25th  to  tho  20th,  withdrew 
his  troops  frt»m  the  river,  and  on  the  28th  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Modena,  in  ortler  to  be 
nearer  the  main  army.  The  Austrians  rejiorted 
a loss  of  900  killed,  3,000  wounde<l,  and  about 
1,000  captured ; while  the  loss  of  the  Italians  was 
stated  at  720  killed,  3,112  wounded,  and  4,315 


mi.^islng.  To  tho  left  of  the  main  army  of  the 
Italians,  Garibaldi,  at  tlic  bead  of  about  6,000 
volunteers,  wa.s  threatening  the  p:isses  of  South- 
ern Tyrol.  One  band  of  volunteers  crossed  the 
frontier  ns  early  as  tho  22d,  and  thus  rave  to 
tlio  Austrians  a reason  for  corojdaining  that  the 
Italians  had  begtm  liostilities  before  the  time 
agret^d  upon,  f^'vcral  skinnij^lies  took  place  be- 
tween the  volunteers  and  the  Austrians  from 
Juno  22d  to  July  3d,  bnt  none  of  great  im- 
portance ; iti  one  of  them,  near  Pagolino,  Gari- 
buMi  himself  was  wounded. 

Tho  Italian  fieet  was  assembled  on  the  mid- 
dle of  May  at  Taranto.  Tlie  chief  command 
was  given  to  Admiral  Persano,  who  divided  it 
into  three  squadrons — a battle  s<juadron,  a re- 
serve squndrtui,  and  a coast  or  siege  sijuadroo. 
On  being  informed  of  tbe  declaration  of  war, 
tho  admiral,  on  tlio  2Istof  June,  left  the  port 
of  Taranto,  and  on  tbe  25th  anchored  in  that 
of  Ancona.  The  Austrian  counter-ndriiiral, 
Tegethoff,  who,  in  1804,  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  German- Dani>h  war,  made  on  tbe 
20th  and  27tli  a reconnoissanc©  off  tho  i>ort  of 
Ancona,  but  withdrew  without  bringing  on  a 
fight. 

The  Tl'ar  in  Bohemia — The  Afhaneeof  the 
three  Great  Prutsian  Armies — The  Battle  of 
Sivloita  or  Kimi^^atz. — At  the  time  when  the 
Prussians  lH*gun  hostilities  against  Saxony,  Han- 
over, and  llesse-Cassel  (middle  of  JuneX  the 
Austrian  army  in  Holiomin  consisted  of  six  com- 
j>letc  army  corjis,  two  divisions  of  heavy  and 
two  divisions  of  light  artillery,  under  the  fol- 
lowing commanders;  1st  army  corps  (Bohe- 
mian), under  Count  Clom-Gallas,  general  of 
cavalry  ; 2d  (Austrian  ondStyrian),  under  Field- 
marshal  Ueutenant  Count  TImn-Hohenstcin; 
4lh  (Moravian  and  Silesian),  under  Field-mar- 
shal Lieutenant  Festctics  de  Tolua ; Cth  (Han- 
garian),  under  Field-marshal  Ueutenant  Eaiu- 
ming;  8th,  under  Field-marshal  Lieutenant 
Archduke  Leopold  ; loth,  under  Field-marshal 
Lieutenant  von  (Jablcntz.  Thedivisions  of  heavy 
cavalry  were  commanded  by  Prince  M illiain  of 
Sclileswig-lIohstein-CJlflcksburg  and  Mjyur-Gen- 
cral  Zaitsek ; those  of  light  cavalry  by  Prince 
Francis  Lichtenstein,  general  of  cavalry,  and 
Major-General  Prince  Emcrich  von  Thurn  and 
Taxis.  Each  of  tho  six  aniiy  cor|>»  was  to 
count  30,000  men  and  80  pieces  of  ordnance; 
each  cavalry  division  2.700  combatants^  and  16 
ideces  of  ordnance.  The  artillery  reserve  had 
12  batteries  or  90  pieces  of  ordnance.  The 
whole  Hohemian  army  was  to  consist  of  190,«H) 
with  640  pieces  of  ordnance.  It  wa.-<.  more- 
over, to  be  reenforced  by  the  8d  army  corps, 
under  Archduke  Ernest,  and  to  fonn  a junction 
either  in  Bohemia  or  in  Faxony  with  23,(>00 
Saxon  troops.  I'he  wliole  anny  was  pla^'od 
under  the  chief  command  of  Fcldzenguicister 
Benedek,  tlie  mof-t  poimlar  general  of  tl«e  Aus- 
trian anny.  C’hief  of  the  general  sUlf  was 
the  Banm  von  Henickstein,  and  quartormaster- 
genoral.  General  Krismanich.  Austria  hoped 
that  the  Bavarians,  under  command  of  Prince 
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(Miarlosof  Bavaria,  the  Hanoverians,  and  the 
8th  Federal  army  corps  (the  contingent  of 
Wartciubcrg,  Boilen,  Ilosso-Darnistadt,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  etc.),  under  command  of  Prince  Alex- 
an<ler  of  Hesse,  would  ai<l  them  by  an  army  of 
at  least  150, (H)0.  It  was  generally  expected 
that  Bonedek  would  assume  the  offensive,  but 
this  ho  was  prevonte<i  from  doing  becaiiso  his 
government  had  failed  to  make  in  time  the  no* 
cessary  preparations.  Tims  the  war  began  by 
an  advance  of  the  Priu>siaus  into  Bohemia,  and 
not,  as  had  l>een  expected,  by  an  advance  of 
the  Austrians  into  Saxony  and  Silesia. 

On  the  side  of  Prussia,  eight  and  a half  army 
corps  were  concentrated  on  the  frontier  of  Sax- 
ony and  Bohemia,  and  fully  oquippwl,  about 
tlio  middle  of  ilay.  The  chief  command  of  all 
these  troops  the  king  reserved  to  himself.  Ha 
was  to  be  accompanietl  to  the  seat  of  war  by 
Count  Bismarck,  the  minister  of  war  (Von 
Koon),  and  tlie  chief  of  the  general  staff,  Von 
Moltkc.  The  troops  were  divide<l  into  three 
armies.  The  First  army  (2d,  3d,  4th  army 

corps,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  guard),  under 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  a nephew  of  the  king, 
was  stationed  along  the  Saxon  frontier.  The 
Second  army  (1st,  6th,  6th  array  corps,  and  the 
guard-corps),  under  the  crown  prince,  was  sta- 
tioned in  Silesia.  Tlie  Array  of  the  Elbe  (8th 
army  corps,  and  one  division  of  the  7th)  was 
under  couiitiand  of  General  Herwarth  von  Bit- 
tenfeld,  near  Halle,  in  Prussian  Saxony.  In 
Berlin,  a reserve  corps  of  eight  regiments  of  the 
landwehr  had  been  organized.  The  aggregate 
effective  strength  of  tlio  three  armies  was  esti- 
mated at  about  230,000  men,  with  792  pieces 
of  ordnance. 

After  the  rapid  occupation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony,  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  the 
Prussians  resolved  to  leave  the  reserve  corps 
under  General  von  der  Mdlbe,  as  a garrison 
in  Saxony,  and  to  uiurcli  without  delay  all 
the  three  armies  into  Bohemia,  and  effect  a 
junction  as  soon  ns  prtssihle.  The  First  army 
and  the  Army  of  the  Elbe  were  to  enter  Bolio- 
raia  first,  in  order  to  engage  the  attention  of 
Benodek,  and  to  facilitate  the  march  of  tlie 
crown  prince,  who  had  to  overcome  greater 
obstacles  in  crossing  the  mountains  l)ctweoa 
Silesia  and  Bohemia.  The  entry  of  the  First 
army  and  the  Army  of  the  Elbe  was  not  op- 
posed by  the  Austrians,  as  the  troops  available 
in  this  direction  (the  1st  army  corps,  under 
Count  Clam-Galla.s)  numbered  only  60,000, 
against  120,000  Prussians.  The  main  body  of  tlra 
army  of  the  Elbe  entered  Bohemia  near  Hum- 
burg  and  advanced  upon  Xieines  aud  llQnner- 
wasser.  Of  the  First  army,  the  4th  array 
corps  atlvance<]  from  Zittau  (in  Saxony)  upon 
Reichenberg.  the  first  commercial  city  in  Bohe- 
mia, while  the  3d  entered  Bohemia  near  Gor- 
litz.  On  the  24th  Reichenberg  was  occupied 
by  the  vanguard  of  the  First  army.  The  4tli 
army  cor[»s  on  the  26th  occupied  Liebenau, 
from  whieli,  after  a brief  fight  of  artillery,  the 
Austrians  withdrew,  partly  to  Tiirnau  and 


partly  to  Miinchengratz.  An  attempt  of  the 
Austrians  to  dispute  the  po.ssage  of  the  Iser  &t 
Podol  (near  Turnau)  was  unsuccessful.  An- 
other attempt  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  Army 
of  the  Elbe  at  Iliinnerwasser  (June  27tb) 
equally  failed,  and  the  retiring  Austrian  army 
was  concentrate<l  near  MQnchengratz.  Tlw 
array  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  crossed  the 
Iser  at  Taman,  three-fourths  of  a German  mile 
above  Podob  and  the  army  of  General  Her- 
warth at  an  equal  distance  below  Podol.  Thus 
the  union  between  tlie  120,000  men  of  the  two 
armies  w.as  consummated.  Tho  united  array 
advanced  upon  MOnchengrutz,  which  Clam- 
Gallas  evacuated  after  severe  fighting.  He 
fell  back  upon  Gitchin  (in  Bohemian,  Jicin), 
which,  in  the  night  from  June  29th  to  Juno  30t^ 
was  stormed  by  tbo  Prussians.  Clam-Galhu, 
but  little  pureued,  retreated  to  NeebaniU. 

In  the  moan  while,  the  Second  army,  under 
tho  crown  prince,  bad  also  commenced  opert- 
tions.  The  first  troops  which  crossed  the  fron- 
tier belonged  to  tne  6th  army  corps,  com- 
inando<l  by  General  von  Steinmetz,  who  already 
enjoyetl  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
ablest  generals  of  tbo  Prussian  armv.  On  the 
2Gth,  the  village  of  Kachod  (near  tlio  frontier) 
was  occupied,  tho  Austrian  garrison  Ming 
back  upon  Neustadt.  On  tbe  27th  a severe 
fight  took  place  near  Nacho<l  (on  the  roads 
leading  to  Skalitz  and  Neustadt)  between  Gen- 
eral von  Steinmetz  and  the  6th  Austrian  (Hno- 
garian),  army  corps?,  under  Hamming,  who  had 
to  full  back  upon  Skalitz,  and  lost,  besides  tJie 
killed  and  wounde<l,  several  thousand  prisoners. 
About  one-half  of  them  entered  a Hungarian 
legion  which  was  forming  in  Silesia,  umla’ 
Klapka  and  Vetter.  The  Cth  Austrian  army 
corps  was  at  once  reenforced  by  the  8th,  under 
Archduke  Leopold,  who  had  an  engagemeot 
with  the  advancing  Prussians  on  tbo  28ih,  near 
Skalitz,  and  was  compelled  to  withdraw  toward 
Jaromierz.  The  1st  Prussian  army  corps,  un- 
der General  von  Bonin,  bad,  on  June  26tli,  ad- 
vanced from  Liebau  (Silesia)  to  Goldenuls 
(Bohemia).  On  the  27th,  Bonin  adviinced  as 
far  as  Trantcnaii,  but  had  to  fall  back  before 
tbe  larger  Austrian  force  nnder  General  von 
Galdenz.  ITio  latter  was  tben  ordered  to  ar- 
rest tbo  advance  of  the  Prussian  guard-corp^ 
which  (on  June  26tl»)  had  entered  into  Bohemia 
from  Brnnnan.  He  cncotmtere<I  tliese  trof»ps 
on  the  28th,  at  Burgorsdorf  and  Soor,  and  was 
compelled  by  them  to  abandon  Trautenon,  and 
to  retreat  to  KOniginhof.  Tho  Prus-ians  lost 
about  1,000  men,  wliile  the  Austrians  had  from 
4,000  to  6,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  lost 
some  5,000  prisoners  and  ten  pieces  of  ord- 
nance. Tho  total  loss  suffered  up  to  this  time 
by  the  8th,  4th,  and  10th  A.>trian  army  corps, 
was  estimated  at  15,000  men  and  twenty-four 
pieces  of  ordnance.  On  the  29lh  the  Prussian 
guard-cortis  occupied,  after  some  fifilitiag,  the 
town  of  KOniginhof,  on  the  Elbe,  when,  again, 
400  Austrians  were  captured.  On  the  same 
day,  and  on  the  80th,  tbe  5th  Prussian  army 
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corps  (Steinmotz),  rei'nforced  by  a part  of  the 
Cth,  a'lvanceH,  ami,  after  giicccssful  iikirmi«hes 
at  Scbwoinsohiidel,  Salney,  and  near  Jiiromicrz, 
compelled  the  Austrians  to  fall  back  upon  tho 
latter  town  and  Joaepbstadt,  where,  on  the  30th 
of  June,  tho  2d,  4th,  ftth,  8tb,  and  10th  army 
corps  were  concentrated.  The  Prussians  were 
now  enabled  to  establish  a connection  with  tl»o 
army  of  Prince  Frcslerick  Charles,  and  thus  all 
their  armies  were  united,  presontinj?,  on  the  1st 
of  July,  a front  extending  from  Sniidar  to 
Yaromiorz,  a distance  of  not  more  than  six 
German  inilos.  King  William,  on  tho  30lh  of 
June,  had  arrived  at  Roichenberg,  to  assiimo 
tho  chief  command  of  the  combined  armies. 
As  it  was  supposed  in  tho  Pnissian  hoad- 
uarters  that  Bencdck  intended  to  act  on  the 
efonsive,  the  king  desired  to  give  to  tho  troops 
several  days  of  rest.  Tho  movements  of  Gen- 
eral Bcnedfk,  however,  who,  on  the  2d  of  July, 
tlircw  the  bulk  of  his  army  across  tho  Elbe, 
taking  the  Uistritz  River  as  his  front,  showed 
the  Prussians  that  they  must  expect  an  imme- 
diate attack,  and  Prince  Frederick  diaries  de- 
terminod  to  anticipate  Henedek  by  being  the 
first  to  a^^siime  the  aggressive.  Ilis  plan  wa.s 
anproved  at  tho  headquarters  of  the  king,  and 
the  crown  prince  ordered  to  advance  with  tho 
Second  army  tlie  next  morning  at  6 o’clock. 
Tho  battle  was  begun  by  the  First  army  at 
about  8 o'clock  in  tlie  morning  at  and  near  tbo 
village  of  Sadowa,  which  lies  on  tlie  road  from 
Iloritz  to  Koniggratz,  where  it  cro»K*s  tlic  Bis- 
tritz.  At  10  o'clock  tbo  Array  of  tbc  Elbe  under 
Ilerwarth  advanced  against  the  Austrimis  from 
Neclianitz.  Together,  tbei«  two  armies  were 
much  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Auj^trians,  and 
no  decinivo  advantages  could  bo  expected  until 
the  arrival  of  the  army  of  the  crown  prince. 
Tho  vanguard  of  the  latter  apjiearod  upon  the 
battle-field  about  1 o’clock  iu  the  afternoon, 
and,  although  tho  Austrians  fought  invariably 
with  tlic  greatest  bravery,  soon  decided  tho 
battle  in  favor  of  the  Prussian  arms.  At  4 
o'clock  tho  whole  of  tho  Austrian  army  was 
retreating,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Prussians.  The 
losses  of  the  Austrians  were  very  great.  Eleven 
flags,  174  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  18,000  un- 
wounded  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho 
Prussians.  The  total  lo.ss  of  the  Austrians  was 
estimated  at  40,000  men ; that  of  the  Prussians 
at  10,000.  Many  of  tho  Austrian  generals  were 
wounded.  Among  them  were  tho  Archdukes 
J«^pli  and  AVilliain,  and  the  corps  commanders, 
Count  Tliun  and  Count  Festetics.  On  the  side 
of  tho  Prussians,  Prince  Anthony  of  Ilohenzol- 
lem-Sigraaringcn  was  mortally  w'oundo<l.  The 
King  of  Prussia  was  during  the  whole  day 
prc.sent  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  and  his 

frcscncc  largely  added  to  the  cnthusiiLsm  of  tlie 
'nissian  troops.  The  Austrian  troops  fell  hack 
upon  KOniggnitz.  Feldzcugmelstcr  Benedek 
was  at  once  relieved  from  tho  chief  command, 
which  ho  was  only  to  retain  until  the  arrival 
of  Archduke  Albrecht,  who  wa**  appointed  his 
successor.  General  Clam-Gallas,  Baron  von 


Henikstein,  the  chief  of  the  general  staff,  aod 
General  Krismanich,  tbc  quartermaster-general 
were  arrested  and  sent  to  Vienna,  there  to  k 
brought  before  a courMnnrtial. 

TheWar  in  KorthieesUm  Germon^j — Occ^t^a- 
tion  of  NoMau  and  Franlfort — Adtaneeof  tKt 
Pru$iian8  into  Jiararia  and  Hadtn. — After  the 
surrender  of  tbo  Hanoverians,  on  June  29th,  all 
tho  Pnissian  troops  which  were  to  be  emploved 
for  the  occupation  of  Hanover  and  Ilesse-Casscl 
were  united  into  the  “Army  of  the  Main,”  under 
command  of  General  Vogel  von  Falkenstein. 
The  only  Federal  troops  which  Joined  thUanny 
were  two  battalions  of  Cobnrg-Gotha,  and  one 
battalion  of  Lippc-Hetniold  ; together,  2,5(0 
men.  Tlie  whole  anny  numbered,  in  three  di- 
visions (GOben,  Beyer,  and  M.anteuflVl),  about 
47,000  men,  with  90  pieces  of  oixlnance.  Of  cav- 
alry there  were  five  regiments,  or  al>oot  8,000 
men.  Tho  Array  of  the  Main  was  to  conduct  the 
operations  against  tho  Bavarians,  eonstiftu- 
ing  the  7th  Federal  anny  corps,  under  tbc 
chief  command  of  Prince  Charles  of  Bavarii 
tlie  grand-uncle  of  the  king,  and  against  the 
eighth  army  corps,  which,  under  the  command 
of  Prince  Alexander  of  HCtoe,  formerly  a gen* 
oral  in  tho  Austrian  anny.  contiiined  the  con- 
tingents of  Wftrtcml>erg,  Baden,  IIcsse-PanD- 
stadt,  Hcsse-O.'isscl,  and  Xa.ssau.  The  Bavarisna 
Imd  abont  44.000  men  and  144  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, while  tho  8th  Federal  army  corps,  irhicli 
had  been  rel'nforced  by  one  division  of  Austrian 
troops,  was  estimated  at  47,000  men  and  144 

fioces  of  ordnance.  TIjc  original  plan  of  the 
‘rinee  of  Bavaria  was  to  form  a junction  with 
the  8tb  Federal  anny  corps,  and  by  moving 
northward  toward  Fulda,  to  nsstiinc  the  offtB- 
sive  against  Prussia.  When  ho  was  informed 
of  tbc  movements  of  the  Ilanovorians,  he  made 
an  clfort  to  hasten  to  their  aid,  and  on  the  SOth 
occupied  Hildburghausen  and  Memingen.  In 
the  latter  town,  where  he  establishe*!  his  head- 
quarters, he  Icniraed  that  on  t!io  day  before  the 
Hanoverian  army  had  capitnlate<l.  He  Dor 
resumed  his  original  plan,  and  resolved  to  move 
westwanl  upon  Fulda.  While  advancing  in  this 
direction  he  encountered  the  IVussians  on  July 
4tli,  at  Demibach  and  Rossdorf,  After  a severe 
fight,  wliich  lasted  from  eigl>t  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  four  in  the  evening,  and  in  which 
20,000  Bavarians  and  12,000  Pru^ians  were 
cngage<l,  the  Bavarians  had  to  retreat.  Their 
totid  loss  w as  nb<»ut  480  in  kiIlo<l  and  wounded, 
and  370  missing;  tho  Prussians  had  40')  men 
killcKl  and  wounded.  General  Vogel  vt*n  Fal* 
kenstelii,  regarding  tho  Bavarians  as  a more 
dangerous  enemy  than  tho  8tb  Federal  corp^ 
resolved  to  inarch  with  the  main  part  of  hU 
army  against  them.  The  Bavarians,  on  July 
10th,  oliered  some  resistance  at  Kkdngen  (the 
well-known  watering-])lncc),  and  disputed  the 
passage  of  the  (Franconian)  Siude;  but  they 
were  again  defeatetl  with  a loss  of  1.261  (77 
killed,  392  woundc'd,  and  792  missing).  The 
l*ni.‘-sians  crossed  tho  Saale,  and  General  Fri- 
kenstein  was,  on  tho  evening  of  tho  lOtb,  in 
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Kissiugen.  The  Bavarians,  as  the  8tli  Federal 
annj  corps  liad  nowhere  been  seen,  resolved 
to  retreat  behind  the  Main. 

General  Folkenstein,  before  pnrsning  the 
Bavarians  across  the  Main,  deemed  it  best  first 
to  clear  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Main  of 
hostile  troops,  and  therefore  turned  westward 
against  llie  8th  Federal  anny  corps.  On  the 
13th  the  vanguard  of  the  Thirteenth  division 
(Goeben)  was  attacked  at  I^ufach  by  three  bat- 
talions of  the  troops  of  llesse-Darmstadt,  who 
with  considerable  loss  were  pushed  back  u^wn 
Aschafienbiirg.  In  and  near  this  city  the  Prus- 
sians had,  on  tlie  morning  of  the  14th,  engage- 
ments with  the  Austrians  and  other  divisions  of 
tiie  Federal  army  corps,  who  wore  soon  com- 
pelled to  ovacuato  the  city,  and  fall  back  be- 
nind  the  Main.  Two  thousand  Austrians  were 
cut  off  in  Asohafibnburg  from  retreat,  and  cap- 
ture<l.  Most  of  them  were  Italians,  who  sur- 
rendered rather  than  were  captured,  and  re- 
ceived the  Prussians  with  tho  cry:  “AVetra 
Cltalia  ! Ectita  la  Pruma  /” 

After  tho  engagement  at  Laufen,  Prince 
Alexander  of  Hesse  transferred  his  headquar- 
ters to  Frnnkfort-on-the-Main.  But  when  ho 
recoivud  the  news  of  tho  passage  of  the  Saalo 
by  tho  Prussians,  ho  concluded  to  withdraw  his 
whole  corps  to  the  southern  bank  of  tlio 
Main,  and  to  effect  a junction  with  Prince 
Cliarles  of  Bavaria,  and  ho  notified  tho  rump 
Irtet  that  ho  was  unable  any  longer  to  protect 
them.  Tho  nioinbcrs  of  the  Diet  consequently 
left  for  Augsburg.  On  July  16th  the  first  Prus- 
sian troops  entered  tho  city.  General  Falkon- 
stein  ksue<l  a proclamation,  in  which  he  as- 
sumed the  administration  of  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau,  of  the  city  of  Frankfort,  and  of  those 
districts  of  Bavaria  and  IIcssc-Dannstadt 
which  had  been  occupied  by  tho  Prussian 
troops.  He  imposed  npf)n  the  city  Frankfort 
a coutribntion  of  six  million  llorins.  In  a let- 
ter to  tho  king  he  recapitulated  tho  opera- 
tions of  the  Army  of  the  Main  since  tho  1st  of 
Inly,  stating  that  since  then  he  had  prevented 
the  junction  of  tho  Bavarian  and  the  Hlh 
Federal  army  corps,  driven  back  tho  Bavarians 
after  a number  of  successful  engagements  across 
the  Main,  defeated  the  8th  Federal  anny  corps 
at  Laufach  and  Aschaffenburg,  and  occupied 
the  city  of  Frankfort;  that  the  enemy,  after 
suffering  a loss  of  more  than  5,000  men,  was 
south  of  tho  river  Main,  and  tho  whole  country 
north  of  the  Main  in  passession  of  Prussia.  Ou 
July  19th  (icneral  Falkenstcin  was  recfllic«l 
from  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Main,  and  ap[K>inte<l  governor  of  Bohemia.  Ho 
was  succce<led  by  General  von  Mantenfiel,  who 
at  once  imposed  upon  tho  city  of  Frankfort  an 
additional  sum  of  twenty-fivo  million  thalers. 
Frankfurt  violently  remonstrated,  and  one  of 
the  Senators  implored  the  intervention  of  the 
French,  English,  and  Russian  Governments. 
This  step  was  without  effect,  but  appeals  to  tho 
of  Prussia  subse<iucntly  effected  a reduc- 
tion of  the  demanded  sum. 


From  the  ICth  to  the  20th  of  July  the  Army  of 
the  Main  was  reinforced  by  some  landwehr 
troops,  and  by  a brigade,  consisting  of  the  troops 
of  Oldenburg,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Ltlbeck. 
Tho  loss  of  the  army  tlius,  from  all  causes,  was 
about  5,000;  tho  rei-nfurcements  10,000;  tlio 
wholo  army  was  thus  increased  to  50,000. 
Of  these,  10,000  remained  behind  for  the  de- 
fence of  tho  lino  of  tho  Main,  leaving  to  Gen- 
eral von  Mantenfiel  40,000  for  aggressive  opera- 
tions. Princes  Charles  of  Bavaria  and  Alexander 
of  Uessc  still  had  under  their  orders  an  aggre- 
gate force  of  80,000 ; but  there  tvas  among  them 
an  utter  want  of  concert,  and,  instead  of  effect- 
ing a jimction  of  their  troops,  they  carried  ou  a 
literary  controversy  on  their  failure  to  effect  a 
junction  of  their  troops,  and  on  the  cause  of  the 
Prussian  success.  On  July  21st  tho  operations 
of  the  Army  of  tlie  Main  were  resumed.  The  Ba- 
varians were  concentrated  at  IVurzburg,  and  tho 
8th  Federal  army  a few  miles  west  of  Wurz- 
burg, on  tho  lauhcr.  A distance  of  only  a few' 
miles  separated  the  two  armies,  but  nevertlieless 
there  was  no  cooperation.  Amidst  constant 
shirmishes,  the  Prussians,  from  tho  23d  to  the 
25lh,  drove  the  Federal  troops  hack  across  tho 
Tauber  towanl  Wurzburg.  The  most  serious 
engagements  were  those  at  Uundheim  (July 
23d),  Bischofslieim  (July  24lh),  Gerichsheim 
and  Helrnstadt  (July  25th).  Tlio  retreat  of  the 
Federal  troops  upon  Wurzburg,  for  the  first 
time  brought  about  a union  of  all  the  forces 
opposed  to  the  Prussians.  They  still  mustered 
from  70,000  to  75,000  men  against  a Prussian 
force  counting  no  more  than  ono-hulf  tliatiium- 
ber.  The  Prussians,  nevertheless,  coutiimed 
their  advances,  Ou  July  26th  they  came  into 
contact  with  the  first  Bavarian  troo]>s,  who, 
after  some  firing,  fell  back  toward  Wurzburg. 
On  the  27th  an  advance  of  the  w'liole  Prussian 
line  against  Wurzburg  was  ordered.  Tho  divi- 
sion of  General  Goben  was  ordered  to  attack 
Fort  Maricuberg,  and  began  firing  upon  tho 
fort  early  in  tlie  afternoon.  When  the  firing 
had  lasted  about  two  hours,  information  was 
received  from  tho  Bavarian  headquarters,  that, 
at  the  headquarters  of  King  William  at  Nikols- 
burg,  a truce  had  been  agreed  upon,  which  was 
to  end  on  the  2d  of  August.  As  General  Man- 
teuffel  had  not  yet  received  any  notification  from 
his  own  government,  lie  only  agi'ced  to  a truce 
of  24  hours.  Soon  the  nows  received  from  tlie 
Bavarians  was  confimed,  and  arcordingly  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  lictween  the  Army  of  the 
Main  ami  llie  Bavarians  arranged.  The  truce 
did  not  fonnally  include  tho  troops  contained 
in  the  Fe<lerol  army  corps;  but  it  was  known 
that  nli  tlio  States  b<4unging  to  the  8lh  array 
corps  were  represented  by  agents  at  Kikols- 
Imrg,  and  hostilities  between  this  corjis  and  tho 
Prussians  censed  therefore  likewise.  Tlie  8tli 
anny  corps  dissolved  without  waiting  for  the  2d 
of  August.  The  troops  of  Baden  marclied  home 
on  July  30th;  those  of  Wflrteml>erg  left  on  the 
same  day;  the  Austrians  went  home  through 
Munich,  and  the  troops  of  IIcsse-Dannstadt 
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through  Mannheim  into  tlio  province  of  the 
Rhine-Ucsso.  Tlie  Prussian  troops  took  up  quar- 
ters between  ^iQhlhach,  Wintersliauseii,  J3is- 
cbofshaiiseuy  Werthlicim,  and  Loljr,  General 
Mantoufiel  establishing  liU  headquarters  at 
Hcidingsfeld,  soutli  of  Wurzburg. 

As  Austria  alter  Iho  battle  of  KOniggratz 
seemed  to  bo  determined  to  continue  the  war 
against  Prussia  with  greater  etforts  than  before, 
it  was  resolved  at  the  Pnissimi  headquarters  to 
concentrate  at  Leipsic  a second  reserve  army 
corps  under  the  clnef  coramjuid  of  the  Gran<l- 
duke  of  ilecklenburg-Schwerin.  This  army  Wiis 
composed  of  3 Prussian  brigades,  2 divisions  of 
Prussian  artillery,  1 brigade  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  and  1 brigade  of  Brunswick  and 
Saxe-Altenbiirg ; altogether  25  battalions,  16 
squadrons,  and  11  liatterios,  or  20,000  infantry 
and  2,000  cavalry.  The  Grand-duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schweriu  was  assisted  in  the  command 
of  the  corps  by  the  Prussian  lieutenant-general 
von  Horn,  who  in  the  Bohemian  campaign 
had  distingtiished  hiinscdf  as  leader  of  the  bth 
Prussian  division.  The  new  army  corps  was 
directed  to  invade  Bavaria  from  the  northeast, 
and  thus  to  cooperate  with  the  Anny  of  tlio 
Main.  The  coq>s  left  I/Oipsic  on  July  20th,  iind 
arrived  at  Baireuth  on  July  28th,  the  same  tlay 
when  General  Maiitcuffel  had  agrec<l  upon  a 
truce.  On  the2»th  the  Graud*duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg, in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Pntssia,  took 
possession  of  the  Bavarian  province  of  Upper 
Franconia.  On  the  same  day  an  engagement 
took  place  between  the  Prusnian  troops  and  a 
Bavarian  battalion,  in  which  200  men  of  the  lat- 
ter were  captured.  Boon  alter  the  Prussian  com- 
mander was  notitied  of  the  truce  conelmled  l>e- 
tween  Prussia  and  Bavaria  and  hostilities  ceased. 

Besides  the  Prussian  armies  already  iiientione«l 
two  other  l)odies  of  troops  had  invaded  Bavaria 
during  the  last  days  of  the  war.  Tl«e  1st  re- 
serve army  corps,  under  conmiuiid  of  General 
von  dcr  MOibe,  had  ])enetrated  from  Bohemia 
into  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  on  the  20tli 
another  corps  had  been  marched  into  Rhenidi 
Bavaria.  On  August  1st  a body  of  Prussian 
troops  took  possesv'^ion  of  the  cities  of  Heidelberg 
and  Mannheim,  in  Baden. 

The  li  ar  in  Italy  during  the  Month  of  July. 
The  Naval  Battle  at  Li*^a. — Immediately  otter 
the  Kmperor  of  Austria  hu«l  otfered  to  I^ui.s 
Napoleon  the  cession  of  Yenetia,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Venetia  was 
w’ithdrawn  in  order  to  be  employcnl  against  the 
Prussians.  Besides  the  garrison  of  the  fortresses 
only  the  corps  of  Field-mar&hal  Lieutenant  ila- 
roicMch  remained  in  Venetia,  and  a small  body 
of  regular  troops,  reenforced  by  provincial  rillo- 
men  in  the  Tyrol,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Kuhn. 

Thus  tlio  Italians  met  with  but  little  resist- 
ance to  their  new  advance  into  Venetia,  which 
this  time  took  place  under  command  of  General 
Cialdini.  The  government  jdaced  at  first  nine 
divisions  under  tho  immediate  command  of 
Oialdini.  In  the  third  week  of  July  tho  num- 


ber of  these  divisions  was  increased  to  fourteen, 
which  weredividetl  into  five  anny  coq>s,  name- 
ly : four  army  coq>s  of  the  line  (each  of  three 
divisions),  under  the  command  of  Generals  Ca- 
doma,  Pianelli,  Brignone,  and  Pclittl,  and  a re- 
serve anny  coq>s  under  General  do  Sonnaz. 
Cialdini  began  his  operations  on  July  5ih,  by 
concentrating  a consideratde  artillery  force  be 
fore  the  works  of  Borgoforte,  on  tho  Po.  Afur 
bombarding  these  forts  for  a few  hours,  he  left 
the  siege  of  Borgoforte  to  the  Fourth  divLdon, 
under  command  of  (ieneral  Nunziante,  and  fol- 
lowed his  other  divisions  which  Iiad  raarclied 
down  the  Po.  In  the  night  from  the  7ih  to  the 
8th  of  July  three  bridges  were  thrown  acro^ 
tho  Po,  one  for  the  left  wing  of  the  army  at 
Curbonarola  one  for  the  centre  of  the  army  at 
Senuido,  and  one  for  tho  right  wing  at  Fcloni- 
ca  On  tho  8tli  seven  divisions  of  Cialdini'i 
army  crossed  tho  Po.  The  next  movement  was 
a march  to  tho  right  for  the  occupation  of  the 
road  loading  from  Ferrara  over  P^ovigo  to  Pa- 
dua. On  tins  road  new’  military  liridges  acro« 
the  Po  were  constructed  at  Ponte  Lagoscuro 
and  Santa  Maria.  During  tho  night  from  tho 
9th  to  the  10th  of  July  tlie  Austrians  blew  up 
their  works  at  Ilovigo  and  the  railroad  bridge 
over  the  Adige  at  Boara.  On  the  next  day 
(iuldini  established  his  headquarters  atHovigo. 
Having  thus  secured  the  passage  of  the  Adige, 
the  Itjilians  marched  upon  Padua,  which  was 
occupied  on  the  14th.  To  all  these  oj>eratk*iLs 
no  resistance  was  otlered  by  the  Austrians. 

Tlio  siege  of  Borgoforte  by  General  Nunziante 
lasted  from  tho  6th  of  July  until  the  17th.  On 
that  day  tho  Austrian  forts  of  Monteggiana, 
liocchetta,  and  Bocca  di  (iniida  were  silenced; 
and  the  Austrian  garrison  left  Borgoforte  in  the 
niglit  and  withdrew  to  Mantua.  In  occupyimr 
Borgoforte  on  the  next  day,  the  Italians  found 
several  magazines  and  more  than  70  pieces  of 
ordnance, 

('ialdiui,  in  the  mean  while,  had  united  his 
divisions  near  Padua,  and  resumed  his  adrance 
movement  on  July  PJth.  As  Nuiioleon  stnaigly 
urged  the  Italian  C^ovemment  to  conclude  a 
trutre,  it  was  of  great  importance  to  occupy  pre- 
viously as  much  territory  as  possible.  Cialdini 
commanded  about  70,000  men,  and  expected  to 
have  an  additional  reserve  of  70,000 men.  Tlie 
Austrians  had  no  more  than  35,000  men  at  their 
disposal.  One  dirision  of  C^ialdini  w as  sent  to 
Vicenza,  which  since  July  I5lh  bad  been  occu- 
pied by  a vanguard.  All  the  other  troops  ad- 
vanced to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Brenta. 
The  right  wing,  under  the  provisional  command 
of  Cugia,  marched  uf>on  Meytre,  in  order  to  in- 
vest Venice  on  the  land  side,  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  deed  which  lay  off  tlio  Dalmatian  id- 
and  of  Lissa,  after  tlie  occupation  of  which  it 
was  to  move  against  \'enice.  The  centre  of  the 
army,  under  command  of  Cadoma,  was  to  pro- 
ceed through  Treviso  and  along  the  main  rutd  to 
Isonzo  River.  The  left  wing  was  to  invade  the 
Southern  Tyrol  from  tho  southeast.  The  reserve 
corps  was  to  watch  tho  line  of  tho  Adige. 
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The  volnnteor  coq)**  of  Garibaldi  had,  in  tho 
mean  ^vh^e,  been  enlarged,  and  consisted  about 
the  middle  of  July  of  ton  regiments  or  five  bri- 
gades, and  two  battalions  of  bersaglieri ; alto- 
gether it  numbered  al»out  12,000.  It  was  to 
cooperate  with  the  left  wing  of  C’ialdini  by  in- 
vading the  southwestern  part  of  theT}*rol.  Tho 
main  line  of  operation  proceede<l  from  Idro  Lake 
along  the  Cliieso  Kiver,  from  there  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Sarcu  River,  and  from  there  through 
V ezzano  ^aiast  Trent.  Some  detachments  were 
to  operate  north  of  this  line  for  purposes  of  ob- 
servation and  defence.  Tho  Austrians  had 
etrongly  fortified  all  the  passes  of  this  moun- 
tainous region.  Tho  chief  fortifications  were 
Fort  I.ardaro  (between  the  valleys  of  tho  Chiose 
and  the  Sarca)  and  the  castle  of  Doblino,  east 
of  the  Sarca  River,  on  the  main  road  to  Trent. 
Only  lialf  a German  mile  from  the  Italian  fron- 
tier, on  tho  road  from  tho  Chicso  to  Riva  (on 
the  Garda  I>ake),  were  Fort  Amjmla  and  Fort 
S.  Tiieodosio.  After  crossing  the  frontier  on 
tho  13th  and  14th  of  July,  Garibaldi  established 
hU  hea<hjnarters  at  Store.  On  tho  I'Jth  he 
captured  Fort  Ampolo,  On  the  20th  hi.s  troops 
ha<l  engagements  witli  a 8Ui)erior  force  of  the 
Austrians  at  the  chapel  of  Locca,  at  Bceecca, 
and  Santa  Lucia.  The  volunteers  lost  500 
killc*<l  aud  wounded,  and  a considerable  number 
of  prisoners  (about  1,000,  according  to  Austrian 
accounts).  The  Austrians,  however,  derived  no 
material  advantage  from  the  fighting,  and  had 
to  fall  back  to  their  former  position.  All  tho 
other  engagements  were  of  little  account-  In 
the  northern  comer  of  Ix>mhartly  the  Austrians 
made  raids  as  far  as  Rormio,  without  gaining, 
however,  aay  lasting  advantage.  Of  the  Garda 
r.ake  a small  Austrian  fleet  kept  during  all  this 
time  undisputed  control,  as  tho  Italian  Govern- 
ment had  altogether  forgotten  to  make  any 
preparation  for  the  posses.^ion  of  this  lake,  which 
would  liave  been  ot  the  greatest  imporUmco  for 
the  conquest  of  SouUicru  Tyrol.  At  the  time 
when  tho  truce  was  declared,  tho  troops  of  Gari- 
baldi had  advanced  nowhere  more  than  two 
German  miles  from  the  frontier. 

The  left  wing  of  Cialdini's  anny,  consisting 
of  the  division  of  General  Me<liei,  which  was 
to  invade  Southeastern  Tyrol,  ninnbore<l  about 
10,(K)0  men  when  it  reaclieil  Bassano  (July  21). 
The  Austrians  had  no  more  than  700  men  at 
tho  village  of  Primolano  on  tho  frontier,  who, 
before  tho  advancing  columns  of  Metlici,  fell 
hack  toward  Grigno.  Having  boon  rei'nforced 
and  now  numbering  about  2,no0  men,  the  Aus- 
trians trie<l  to  arrest  the  Italians  on  July  23d, 
at  Borgo  di  Val  Sugana,  but  they  were  defeated 
f(nd  pursued  by  the  whole  division  of  Medici  to 
I/?vico,  which  place  they  had  likewise  to  evac- 
uate during  the  night.  Tho  last  engagement 
took  place  on  tho  25th  at  Vigolo,  a village  south 
of  the  lake  of  Caldonazza,  and  about  a German 
mile  from  the  railroad  leading  from  Trent  to 
Verona.  Then  the  proclamation  of  {ho  truce 
pnt  an  end  to  hostilities. 

The  Italian  fleet  had  remained  inactive  much 
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longer  than  the  government  and  pablic  opinion 
expected.  At  lengtlj,  wlion  Cialdini  advanced 
into  Veiictia,  Pcrs^ino  had  to  yield  to  tho  proa- 
sure  brouglit  upon  liim.  The  first  task  assigned 
to  him  was  the  capture  of  the  Island  of  Lissa, 
belonging  to  the  Austrian  province  of  Dalma- 
tia. Lissa  lies  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the 
seaport  town  of  Spalato.  Belwecu  it  and  the 
continent  are  the  islands  of  Lcsina,  Brazza,  and 
Solta.  By  a submarine  telegraph  it  is  connected 
with  Losina  and  Spalato.  The  Austrians  kept 
upon  tho  islands  stores  of  coal,  provisions,  am- 
munition, and  other  war  material.  Tho  two 
chief  ports  of  tho  island*!,  S.  Giorgio  and  Co- 
misa,  were  strongly  fortified.  Tho  Italian  fleet 
left  Ancona  July  10th,  consisting  at  that  time 
of  28  vessels,  namely:  11  iron-dads,  4 screw 
frigates,  1 screw'  corvette,  2 wheel  corvettes,  4 
avisos,  4 gunboats,  1 hospital  vessel,  and  1 store- 
ship.  One  aviso  was  sent  to  the  promontory  of 
Gargano,  tlicro  to  await  several  ves.-^ls  which 
were  expected  from  Tarento  and  Brindisi,  es- 
pecially tho  ram  AfFondatoro,  and  to  direct 
them  to  Lissa.  On  the  17th,  in  tlio  evening, 
tho  fleet  was  rejoinwl  by  the  chief  of  Pen^mo’s 
staff,  who  had  visited  Lissa  in  disguise  on  board 
a merchant  vessel,  for  the  puqioso  of  obtaining 
trustw'orthy  information  ot  the  enemy’s  works 
and  tho  best  jdoces  of  landing.  Tho  attack 
uponLissa  began  on  thelHth.  C’onnter-admiral 
^ area  boiiibarde<l  tho  fortifications  of  tho  port 
of  Comisa,  and  Vice-admiral  Alhiui  attempted 
to  etl’ect  a landing  at  Porto  Mjinego,  but  both 
soon  sa\v  that  their  cflbrts  would  \>e  unsuccess- 
ful. Persano  with  tho  bulk  of  tho  ironclads 
had  attackc<l  the  chief  fort  of  San  (iiorgio  and 
silenced  the  Austrian  forts  on  the  entrance  of 
the  port,  save  one  battery.  On  the  19th,  in  the 
afternoon,  tho  attack  upon  S.  Giorgio  was  re- 
newed, and  an  attempt  made  to  etfect  a landing 
at  Porto  Ciirobert;  hut  tho  operations  wore 
again  unsuccessful.  On  tho  20tb,  tho  Austrian 
fleet,  under  command  of  the  Counter-admiral 
Togethoff,  arrived  from  Fasana  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  tho  investment  of  Llssa.  The  Aus- 
trian fleet  was  divided  into  three  divisions ; the 
first  consisting  of  seven  iron-clad-s  under  com- 
mand of  Tegethoft';  the  second,  containing  seven 
lieavy  woo<len  vessels,  under  com:nand  of  Com- 
modore Petz;  the  third,  containing  seven  light 
wooden  vessels.  Inclusive  of  four  avisos,  the 
Austrian  fleet  nninhered  25  vessels  and  500 
guns.  Persano,  in  the  mean  while,  had  received 
reinforcements,  and  Ids  fleet  consisted  of  34  ves- 
sels. Altliougli  he  luul  reason  to  expect  tho  ar- 
rival of  the  Austrian  fleet  on  the  20th,  Per- 
sano ordered  a new  attempt  at  landing  to  bo 
made  on  the  morning  of  this  day  by  the  wooden 
fleet,  nnder  command  of  AlbinI,  at  Porto  Caro- 1 
bert,  aud  again  dispatched  two  iron-cla<is  for 
the  bombardment  of  tho  port  of  Comisa. 
Tims,  when  tho  approach  of  tho  iron-clads  was 
signalled,  only  ten  iron-dads  out  of  the  fleet  of 
thirty-foor  ves.sels  were  ready  for  battle.  They 
were  formed  into  three  groups : one,  containing 
the  Maria  Pia,  Varese,  and  Re  di  Portogallo 
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(Hng-ellip),  under  command  of  Corniuodoro  Ri- 
botty ; the  second,  consistint;  of  the  S,  Martino, 
Palestro,  Affondutore,  and  Ko  d’ltHlia,  the  last- 
named  of  which  carried  the  flnj;  of  Persano ; 
the  third,  comprising  the  Ancona,  Cnstelfidardo, 
and  Principe  di  Carigno  (flag-.<hii)),  nnder  com- 
mand of  \ acca.  When  the  three  diyi-siona  had 
been  formed  into  battle  array,  Persano  left  the 
Re  d'ltalia  and  went  on  board  the  Affonda- 
torc,  which  ho  withdrew  behind  the  line,  thns 
leaving  only  nine  vessels  opposed  to  the  Aus- 
trians. The  enconntcr  of  the  two  fleets  began 
at  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
Austrian  fleet  were  sailing  from  north  to  south 
in  three  lines  of  seven  vessels  each,  the  iron- 
clads constituting  the  first  lines.  Of  the  three 
divbions  of  the  Italian  fleet,  Vacea  commanded 
the  van,  and  Ribotty  the  rear.  Togethoff,  no- 
ticing a gap  between  the  divisions  of  Vacea  and 
the  centre  division,  dashed  into  this  gap,  and 
bore  down  with  all  his  iron-clnds  and  three 
wooden  vessels  upon  the  centre  division  of  the 
Italian  fleet,  and  in  particular  upon  the  Re 
d’ltalia.  This  vcascI  mn«lo  a most  gallant  re- 
sistance, but  finally  it  was  sunk.  The  Palestro 
(Captain  Capellini),  which  hastene<l  to  the  aid 
of  the  Re  u’ltalio,  caught  fire.  Persano  sent 


two  vessels  to  save  the  crew,  but  the  eapliun 
rcfu.«ed  to  leave  the  vessel,  and  heroically  per- 
ished with  nearly  all  his  men.  The  division  of 
Vacca  and  that  of  Ribotty,  having  in  the  wean 
while  sailed  northward,  passed  the  Anstriao 
iron-dads,  attacked  the  wooden  vessels  of  the 
Austrians  simultaneously  from  the  east  and  the 
west,  and  scrioudy  damaged  the  flng-sliip  Kaiser. 
But  before  greater  iiynry  could  bo  inflicted 
upon  this  part  of  the  Austrian  fleet,  the  Ao^ 
triau  iron-clnds  returned  to  its  aid  after  the  de* 
Rtruction  of  the  Ro  d’Jtalia  and  the  Palestro. 
The  battle  still  continued  furiously  for  some 
time,  but  without  the  loss  of  any  other  vesael 
on  either  side.  At  about  two  o’clock  the  Italian 
fleet,  DOW  headed  by  the  Affondatore,  sailed 
westward,  and  as  the  Austrians  did  not  follow, 
the  battle  came  to  an  end.  Tlie  Italians  re- 
turneil  to  Ancona,  aud  Uic  Austrian.^,  on  the 
next  day,  to  Fasana.  The  loss  of  the  Italians 
was  about  000,  all  (witli  the  exception  of  8 
killed  find  40  woundeil)  belonging  to  the  Re 
d'ltnlia  and  the  Palestro.  The  Austrian  loss 
was  also  considerable,  the  Kaiser  alone  liv- 
ing 22  killed  and  82  wounded.  The  Anrtrian 
Governnient  rcwarde<l  Tegethoffby  iimnediately 
apimmting  him  admiral.  The  It^ians,  botli  in 
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official  and  unt>fficial  re[K)rl^t,  at  first  represented 
tlus  battle  as  n ^Teat  Italian  victory ; but  soon 
the  truth  was  Ibiiml  out,  and  a universal  out- 
cry of  popular  indignation  demanded  the  pun- 
idimentof  Persnno.  The  chief  charges  brought 
a^nst  him  were  the  following : that,  after  ull 
the  enormous  expenses  made  for  the  fleet,  there 
was  a want  of  artillery ; that  the  attack  was 
upon  Lissa,  but  not  ujxm  Pola,  which  latter  plan 
would  have  secured  coflperation  with  the  niovo- 
mentsof  the  army  against  Istria;  that,  by  lenv- 
iuc:  the  Re  dTtalia  and  going  on  board  the  Af- 
fondtttorc,  he  disturbed  all  the  movements  of 
the  Italian  fleet;  that,  although  expecting  the 
approach  of  the  Austrians,  he  divided  his  fleet 
by  ordering  simultaneous  attacks  upon  Sun 
Giorgio  and  Porto  Comisa,  and  a now  attempt 
at  landing.  Persano  was  tried  first  before  a 
court-martial,  and  again  before  the  Senate.  The 
trial  lasted  until  April  1867,  when,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  finding  of  the  court-martial,  he 
was  cashiere(l  from  the  naval  service  on  the 
ground  of  “incapacity  and  disobedience.” 

While  the  left  army  of  Cialdini  invaded 
Southeastern  Tyrol,  and  Persano  made  the  un- 
fortunate movement  against  IJssa,  the  Aus- 
trians evacoatetl  the  whole  of  Vonetia,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fortresses.  General  Mnroichisoh 
fell  back,  in  succession,  behind  the  Piave,  the 
UvcQza,  the  Tagliamcnto,  and  finally  behind 
tbc  Isonzo.  Only  Palmaiiova  remained  in  jk>s- 
se«don  of  the  Austrians,  having  a garrison  of 
men.  On  the  26tli  Cialdini  established 
his  headquarters  at  Udine.  Cugia,  the  com- 
mander of  the  right  wing,  made  preparations 
for  the  boinhardiuoiit  of  the  forts  near  Chioggia 
and  Venice;  the  whole  of  the  rcser^m  corps 
followed  the  main  army  into  Venctia,  and  one 
part  of  it  was  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  gar- 
risons of  Verona  and  I^guano  from  other  points. 
Duly  one  engagement  took  place  between  the 
retreating  Austrians  and  the  advancing  Italians 
(on  the  2Cth,  between  Visco  uud  Versa) ; soon 
after,  on  July  20th,  an  armistice  was  agreed 
upon.  On  tho  whole,  the  Tmo  of  tlio  Judrio 
was  taken  as  tho  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  armies ; the  road  from  Goritz  to  Pal- 
manova  rcmaine<l  to  the  Austrians. 

of  the  War  in  Germany — JiattU  of 
Tohiichau — The  Preliminary  Peace  of  yikoU- 
hury. — From  the  battle-field  on  KOniggrutz  tho 
Ansirian  troops  hod  on  July  8d  withdrawn  to 
the  left  bunk  of  the  Elbe.  On  the  next  day 
Uenedek  with  the  main  portion  of  his  army  be- 
gan to  retreat  in  forced  marches  to  OlraQtz,  in 
Moraria.  Only  the  lOtli  army  corps  and  one 
cavalry  division  were  sent  through  Bninn  to 
\ ienna,  to  unite  with  the  troops  expected  from 
It^y  within  the  fortifications  of  Floristlorf,  near 
^ ienna.  Tho  captnro  of  Austrian  dispatches 
revealed  to  the  Prussians  the  new  plan  of  Be- 
nedek,  and  occordiugly  tho  advance  of  tho 
Pnis^an  army  was  arranged  as  follows:  in  tho 
centre,  the  First  army  corps,  under  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  advanced  over  Chrudim  and 
Nenstadt  upon  Brunn,  Upon  the  right  wing 


tlio  Army  of  tho  Elbe,  under  General  Iler- 
warth  von  Bittenfeld,  marched  upon  Iglau. 
Upon  the  left  wring  the  Second  array  cor|>s,  un- 
der the  crown  prince,  proceeded  toward  01- 
inUtz,  or  rather  south  of  it,  upon  Prossnitz. 
llie  Army  of  tho  Elbe  reached  Iglau  without 
encountering  any  resistance ; and  withont  de- 
lay continned  its  march  upon  Ziiaym  (only  forty 
miles  from  Vienna),  which  was  occupied  by  the 
vanguard  on  tho  14th.  The  army  ot  the  crown 
prince,  in  its  march  upon  Prossnitz,  did  not 
meet  with  any  Austrians,  but  wa.s  considerably 
delayed  by  the  bad  condition  of  tljc  roads.  The 
vanguard  reached  Prossnitz  on  July  14th.  On 
tlie  same  day  it  was  resolved  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  crown  prince,  in  accordance  with  a 
proposition  made  by  General  von  Blumenthal, 
one  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the  Prussian  army, 
to  leave  one  army  corps  behind  to  watch  the 
fortress  of  OlmOtz,  and  to  advance  with  the 
bulk  of  the  array,  in  order  to  occupy  the  rail- 
road from  Prerau  to  Vienna,  and  tons  to  pre- 
serve the  communication  witli  the  array  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles. 

In  the  mean  while  the  French  emperor  had 
continued  his  efforts  for  bringing  about  an 
armistice,  and,  in  the  night  from  the  12th  to 
the  13th  of  July,  a secretary  of  tho  French 
legation  took  from  tho  Prussian  to  the  Austrian 
headquarters  the  conditions  under  which  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  willing  to  consent  to  an 
armistice  of  three  days.  The  conditions  were 
not  accepted  by  Austria;  some  counter  propo- 
sitions made  by  Austria  w'ere,  on  the  other 
hand,  rejected  by  Prussia.  A proclamation  is- 
sued by  the  Archduke  Albrecht,  on  assuming, 
on  the  18th,  the  chief  command,  was  again 
very  warlike,  and  showed  a determination  on 
tho  part  of  Austria  to  make  one  more  great 
effort  to  defeat  the  Prussians.  At  the  same 
time  Geheral  Benedek,  then  at  OlmQtz,  was 
ordered  to  leave  a strong  garrison  at  OlmQtz, 
and  to  lead  tho  remainder  of  tho  army  to 
Vienna.  At  this  time  Benedek  had  under  bis 
command  about  100,000  meu.  Of  these  he 
left  25,000  at  OlmQtz;  tho  remainder — 75,000 
— were  to  move  in  three  army  corps  on  the 
15th,  and  secure  a point  on  the  railroad  to 
Vienna  soutli  of  tho  places  hold  by  the  Prus- 
sians, in  order  to  use  the  rtulroad  for  tho  fur- 
ther retreat  u|K>n  Vienna.  Tho  brigade  of 
General  Roihkirch  was  ordered  to  seize  Tobit- 
schau,  in  order  to  cover  the  march  of  the  main 
body  of  the  army  upon  Prerau.  On  the  same  day, 
wliilo  the  bulk  of  the  iMjcond  army  began  its 
march  southward,  tho  rcsen’O  cavalry  diviskin 
of  General  von  Hartmann  was  sent  upon  a re- 
connuissance  to  Prerau,  and  the  8d  division  of 
Pimssian  infantry,  under  General  Malotki  von 
Trzebiatowski,  to  support  this  movement,  was 
ordered  to  seize  Tobitschau  and  Tral»eck. 
Thus  a severe  engagement  was  brought  about 
at  and  near  Tol/itschau,  which  lasted  until  two 
o’clock  in  tho  afternoon,  when  the  Prussians 
received  largo  reinforcements,  before  which 
the  Austrians  fell  hack  to  OlmQtz.  The  Aus- 
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tritins  lost  ftbont  1,000  men  ami  17  pieces  of 
ordnance,  while  tlio  Pnis‘<ian8  sustained  a loss 
of  about  300.  The  Prussians  advanced  slowly, 
and  did  not  occupy  Prerau  until  the  17th. 
Bvue<ltk,  ou  the  otlier  hand,  who,  on  the  lotli, 
had  advanced  on  the  railroad  from  Prerau  to 
llulein,  now  deemed  it  necessary  to  abandon 
the  railroad,  retreat  over  I'reistudtl,  llolleschau, 
Wisowitz,  Slawitschin,  and  across  tlieCari’athi- 
ans  toTrentschiii  into  llnn>?arv.  From  there  ho 
continued  his  march  along  llic  Wang  and  through 
heopoldtstmlt,  Tyrnaii  and  Rosing  to  Prohurg, 
where  he  cxpecteil  to  fonn  a junction  with  tho 
anny  which  the  Archduke  Albrecht  had  as- 
sembled at  Vienna. 

When  tho  Austrian  counter  propositions  for 
an  armistice  liad  been  rejected  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  tlie  advance  of  tiio  three  Prussian 
armies  was  resumed.  The  Anny  of  the  EU>e 
advanced  from  Znaym  in  the  direction  of  Klos- 
tenuuburg,  on  the  Danube,  sending  out  de- 
tachments to  the  right  as  far  as  Kroma,  and  to 
the  left  as  far  os  Wilferwlorf,  in  ortler  to  main- 
tain the  connetdion  with  tho  army  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  Tiie  latter,  on  the  IGtli,  oc- 
cupied the  important  railroad  junction  of  l.un- 
dctiburg,  and  ou  tlio  19tb  advanced  as  far  08 
Gaiiserndorf,  at  the  junction  of  the  railroads 
leading  to  Vienna  and  Prcsbnrg.  It  also  se- 
cured the  passiige  over  the  March  at  Marcliegg. 
Tlie  hcjidquartcrs  of  the  King  (if  Prussia  were, 
on  tho  17th  of  duly,  cstabIi^hed  at  Nikolsburg, 
On  his  arrival  at  Nikolsburg  he  met  the  French 
aiul>aH>ador,  Benodetti,  who  was  instructed  by 
his  government  to  conlinue  his  ctforts  for 
bringing  about  u |)caco.  Austria  now’  was 
dis{>osed  more  favorably  toward  peace,  as  the 
interruption  of  communication  l>etween  Rene- 
dek  and  Archduke  Albrecht,  the  proclamations 
of  Prussia  to  the  CzccIim  of  Rohcinia,  nntl  the 
movements  of  the  llungarijin  Legion  under 
Klapko,  which  was  ou  tlie  point  of  invading 
Hungjiry,  threatened  new  dangers.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  declared,  in  the 
evening  of  the  21st  of  July,  its  readiness  to 
conclude  an  armistice  of  five  days  u|K>n  tho 
basis  of  tho  Priis>inn  propositions,  and  in  tho 
morning  of  the  22d  July  it  was  agreed  that  the 
armistice  was^to  begin  on  the  siune  day  at  noon. 

On  tlie  21st,  the  6th  division  of  infantry  (of 
the  army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles),  which 
had  crossed  tho  March  at  GOding,  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Stampfen,  near  Presburg.  On 
tho  same  day,  tfie  7lli  division  erwsed  at 
Marcliegg  and  joined  tho  8th.  Rotli  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Fran- 
sccky,  who  was  ordertsl  to  make  a reconnuis- 
sanco  toward,  and,  if  feasible,  an  advance 
upon  Presburg.  This  movement  was  executed 
in  the  morning  of  the  22d,  when  at  Blunienau, 
near  Presburg,  a severe  engagement  oct*urre(l 
witli  an  Austrian  brigade,  which  was  gradually 
rccuforced  by  all  tho  brigades  of  the  2d  army 
corps*  Tho  engagement  was  still  undecided 
when  it  wa'*  terininate<l  by  the  oftlcial  an- 
nouncement of  the  armistice.  Several  days 


later  tho  garrison  of  tho  Austrian  fortress  of 
Therosiensiadt  in  Bohemia,  being  nnac(juainted 
wiili  tho  armistice,  made  a sortie  against  the 
Prussian  troops  guanling  the  railroad  from 
Turnau  to  Progne,  and  captured  Kveral  ban- 
dred  prisoners,  who  were  returned. 

Preliminary  Pear.e  of  yU'oUhurg — Treatiai 
of  Peaee  eonehuhd  at  Prague^  JkrUn^  and 
Vienna. — Un  the  26th  the  representatives  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  agreed  on  a truce  at  Nikols- 
burg. The  definitive  peace  was  sipied  at  Prague 
ou  the  3Ulh  of  August,  as  follows: 

1.  Peace  and  friend^tiiip  shall  prevail  in  future 
and  forever  between  the  King  of  Fru«>ia  and  the 
Kmperor  of  Austria,  their  lieirt  and  aucces?>or»,  their 
atates  and  subjects. 

2.  Id.  order  to  execute  article  6 of  the  peace  pre- 
liminaries cmicludod  at  Nikolsburg,  anti  after  tbc 
Kmperor  of  the  French  has  ofliciailv  declared  at 
Nikolsburg,  upon  tbc  22th  of  that  month,  thruogb  his 
nmba.s$ndor  accredited  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  “ibit 
Venctia,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  woold  be  trans- 
ferred to  Italy/'  the  Emperor  of  Austria  also  accedes 
to  this  declaration,  and  gireshis  conscat  to  the  union 
of  the  Lomburdo-Venctian  Kingdom  with  the  Kinc- 
doiii  of  Italv,  without  any  other  compulsory  condition 
save  the  liquidation  of  those  debts  which  shall  be 
recognized  a.s  incumbent  upon  the  ceded  territories, 
in  accordance  with  tho  prect^dcut  of  the  treaty  of 
Zorich. 

8.  The  pri.soncrs  of  war  on  both  sides  shall  beat 
once  Tvleased- 

4.  The  Emperor  of  Ansiria  recognizes  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  hitiicrto-oxisting  Germanic  CoofederatkiQ. 
and  gives  his  consent  to  a new  organizalioo  of  Ger- 
many, without  the  participation  of  the  Austrian  Kd- 
pire.  Ilis  majesty  equally  promises  to  recognize  the 
closer  federal  relation  the  King  of  I'mssia  will  estab- 
lish to  the  north  of  the  Main  fine,  and  declares  bin- 
self  agreed  that  the  German  States  situated  south  of 
this  line  shall  conclude  a union,  the  national  cooaec- 
tion  of  which  with  the  North  German  Confederation 
remains  reserved  for  further  agrocment  between  both 

Saiiies,  anil  which  shall  possess  an  interoatkioal  in- 
ependent  existence. 

fi.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  transfers  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  all  his  rights  to  the  duchies  of  Ilobteia 
and  Schleswig  uct^nirod  by  the  Vienna  treaty  of  Oc- 
tober 80,  ]&')4.  with  the  understanding  that  if  the 
populations  of  the  northern  districts  uf  Scblefwig 
shall  manifest  by  free  voting  the  w ish  to  be  united 
to  Denmark,  the  districts  in  question  shall  be  ceded 
to  Denmark. 

0.  by  the  desire  of  the  Emportir  of  Austria,  the  King 
of  Prussia  declares  himself  ready  to  permit  the  pres- 
ent temtoryof  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  to  occupy 
the  extent  it  hn.*>  hitherto  enjoyed,  rcsemng  to  biu- 
seif  on  the  other  band  to  dctcrniine  more  exactly  the 
contribution  of  Saxonv  to  the  coat  of  the  war.  a^ 
the  future  posUiou  of  the  Kingdom  of  .Saxony  atibin 
the  North  German  Confederation  by  special  peace 
treaty  to  be  concluded  with  the  King  of  >axony.  Gn 
tho  other  hand,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  promiaw  to 
recognize  the  new  arrangements  to  be  established  by 
the  King  of  Prussia  in  North  Germany,  including  the 
territorial  changes. 

7.  In  order  to  come  to  a settlement  ai  to  the  prop- 
erty of  the  liiihertu-cxisting  coofederstion  so»niinis- 
sion  shall  meet  at  Frankmrt-on-thc-Main  within  at 
least  six  weeksaftcrratffication  ofthis present tr***.^* 
at  which  all  demands  aud  claims  upi’ii  the  Oermwic 
Diet  ore  to  he  brought  forward,  and  liquidated  within 
six  months.  Prussia  and  Austria  will  i»eod  rep- 
rescutatives  to  this  commission,  and  all  other  oeai- 
bers  of  the  hitberto-eiisling  confederation  are  at 
libertv  to  do  the  same. 

8.  Austria  remains  entitled  to  remove  or  oibcrsiae 
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<lUpoie  of  the  inipenal  property  in  the  Federal  for- 
tretiws,  and  to  adopt  a Himilar  course  with  tho  ac- 
knovledgcd  share  of  Austria  in  movable  Federal 
property.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  entire  mov- 
able p^popertv  of  the  Confederation. 

9.  Thu  ofllciuts,  servants,  and  pensioners  belong- 
ing to  tbe  sud*  of  tho  Diet  are  secured  the  pensions 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  or  that  have  been  already 
granted  pro  rota  of  the  scale.  The  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, however,  undertakes  the  pensions  and  assist- 
aoce-moneya  to  officers  of  the  former  Schleswig- 
Holstein  army  and  their  relicts,  hitherto  defrayed 
from  the  Federal  foods. 

10.  The  amounts  of  the  pensions  granted  by  the 
Austrian  viceroy  in  Holstein  remain  secured  to  the 
parties  iaturestc<L  The  sum  of  449, 50<)  Danish  rix 
dollars  in  four  per  cent.  Danish  state  bonds,  in  tbe 
custody  of  the  Austrian  Government,  and  belonging 
to  tbe  Holstein  finances,  shall  be  returne<l  thereto 
immediately  after  ratification  of  this  present  treaty. 
No  uatives  of  the  duchies  of  Holstein  andSqhtcswig, 
aod  no  subject  of  their  majesties  the  King  of  Prus9ia 
aod  the  Rinpcrnr  of  Austria,  shall  bo  prosecuted, 
disquieted,  or  injured  in  person  or  property  on  ac- 
count of  bis  political  conduct  during  the  recent  occur- 
rences and  the  war. 

H.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  engages,  in  order  to 
cover  part  of  the  cost  incurred  by  Prussia  in  tho  war, 
to  pay  tbe  King  of  Prussia  the  sum  of  forty  million 
Prussian  dollars.  From  this  sum,  however,  shall  bo 
deducted  the  amount  of  the  war  costs  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  by  article  12  of  the  aforementioned  Vienna 
treaty  of  October  SO,  1SS4,  has  still  to  claim  from  tbe 
Ituchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein — i.  fifteen  mil- 

lion Prussian  dollars,  and,  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
free  nroviiionment  the  Prussian  annv  shall  enjoy  in 
the  Anstrian  districts  it  occupies  until  tbe  conclusion 
of  the  peace,  a further  sum  of  five  million  Prussian 
dollars,  so  that  only  twenty  million  Prussian  dollars 
remain  to  be  paid  m cash.  Half  of  this  sum  shall  bo 
drfi^yed  in  cash  simultaneously  with  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty  ; the  remain- 
ing half,  three  weeks  later  at  Oppeln. 

The  evacuation  of  the  Austrian  territories  oc- 
cupied by  tho  Prussian  troops  shall  be  completed 
within  three  weeks  after  tbe  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tioBj  of  the  peace  treaty.  From  the  day  of  tbe  ex- 
change of  iue  ratifications  the  Prussian  governing 
grnerals  will  confine  tbuir  functions  to  the  purtdy 
luilitarv  sphere  of  action, 

1-1.  .Ill  treaties  and  conventions  concluded  between 
the  contracting  parties  previous  to  the  war,  in  so  far 
ts  they  are  not  necessarily  rendered  invalid  by  tho 
dissolution  of  the  Gertnnnic  Confederation,  ’shall 
hcrewiih  reCntor  in  force.  The  general  cartel  con- 
veniion  between  the  German  Federal  States  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1831,  in  especial,  together  with  the  supnle- 
nu'OUry  clauses  belonging  thereto,  retains  its  vali<l- 
ity  between  Prussia  ami  Austria.  Nevertheless  the 
•Austrian  Government  declares  that  the  coinage  treaty 
ctiQcluded  January  24,  1857,  loses  its  chief  value  to 
Austria  thriHigh  the  dissolution  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral relation,  and  the  Prussian  Government  declares 
itself  ready  to  mciiiatein  negotiations  for  the  discon- 
tiDuance  of  this  treaty  between  Austria  and  the  re- 
maining participators  in  the  same.  The  contracting 
parties  equally  reserve  to  themselves  to  enter  into 
negotiation  as  early  as  possible  for  a revision  of  tlio 
commercial  aod  custom  treaty  of  April  11,  1865,  in 
the  sense  of  increased  facilities  to  niutiml  trafiic.  In 
tbe  mean  time  tho  aforesaid  treaty  shall  re5nt»T  in 
force,  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  reserved  to 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  to  terminate  it  after 
MX  months'  notice  to  that  effect. 

The  peace  with  Bavaria  wa^  sigiiCHl  at  Berlin 
on  August  22d.  Bavaria  engaged  to  pay  to 
Prussia  thirty  million  fiorina  in  three  instil- 
ments the  last  instalment  six  mouths  after  tho 
exchange  of  ratifications'.  Tlie  navigation  dnos 


on  tho  Rhino  and  Main  were  to  cease  on  and 
after  1867.  The  Bavarian  telegraph  stations 
ill  tho  territory  of  tho  North  German  Confeder- 
ation, and  in  the  Graiid-dm-hy  of  Hc^so,  were 
transferred  to  Prussia.  Bavaria  surrendered  to 
Prussia  sucli  documents  in  the  archives  of  Bam- 
berg as  refer  exclusively  to  the  fonner  burg- 
graves  of  Nuremberg  and  the  margraves  of 
Brandenburg  of  the  Franconian  line.  Jn  order 
to  settle  Prussia’s  claim  to  the  picture-gallery, 
which  was  formerly  at  Dusseldort^  and  was  later 
brought  to  Munich,  Bavaria  will  designate  three 
German  courts  of  appeal,  from  which  one 
will  lie  selected  by  Prussia  as  arbiter.  From 
strategical  and  commercial  reasons  the  frontier 
i.s  rectified  by  tbe  union  of  a few  Bavarian  dis- 
tricts to  Prussia.  Bavaria.) 

The  treaties  with  Wartemborg,  Baden,  and 
Tlesse-Darmstadt  were  al.so  concluded  at  Ber- 
lin (July  12tli,  August  2Uli,  Soptemlier  8d). 
Wurtember^  was  to  pay  eight  million,  Baden 
six  million,  Uesse-Darmstodt  five  million  fiorins. 
llessc-Darmstadt  was  to  enter  for  its  jirovince 
of  Upper  Uesso  the  North  German  C'ontedcra- 
tiou,  and  cc<lo  to  Prussia  Hesse-IIomburg  and 
several  other  districts.  IIesse-DarmstadtO 
Tho  following  are  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
between  Austria  and  Italy,  signed  October  3d : 

Tbe  mutual  exchange  of  all  prisoners  of  war; 
Austria  consents  to  the  utfioD  of  Venctia  with  Italy; 
the  frontiers  to  be  ceded  to  Italy  are  tbo.so  which 
constituted  the  admioLstrative  frontiers  of  Venctia 
while  under  Austrian  domination.  Tbe  military 
commiasioDcrs  appointed  by  the  two  contracting 
powers,  shall  be  charged  to  truce  the  line  of  demar- 
cation with  the  shortest  possible  delay.  The  amount 
of  the  debt  assumed  by  Italy  is  85.000,000  fiorins, 
payable  by  tleven  instalments,  within  a period  of 
twentv-Uiree  months.  Tbe  Monte  Lombardo- V'enc- 
tio  is  transferred  to  Italy,  with  its  actual  assets  and 
liabilities.  Its  assets  are  three  and  a half  million 
florins,  and  its  liabilities  36,000,000  fiorins.  With 
regard  to  the  Venetian  rnilway.s,  until  a further  ar- 
rangement is  arrived  at,  the  reVeuues  of  the  two  net- 
worlcs  of  railway  north  and  south  of  tlie  Alps  will  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  order  to  calculate  the  gross 
revenue  which  should  serve  as  a basis  for  the  valuation 
of  the  kitumetric  guaranty.  The  contracting  parties 
engage  to  prepare  u convention,  in  which  tbe  railway 
company  would  take  a part,  for  the  separation  of  tbe 
two  networks  and  tbe  completion  of  tbe  imfinisbed 
railway.  The  Vcuctians  residing  in  Austria  are  to 
have  the  right  of  preserving  their  Austrian  nation- 
ality. .VII  objects  of  art,  us  well  as  tbe  archives  be- 
longing to  Venetia,  will  be  restored  without  excep- 
tion. The  in»n  crown  of  Ijombardy  will  also  be 
given  up  to  Italy.  The  treaties  which  fonnerly  sub- 
sisted between  Austria  and  Sardinia  will  again  come 
into  force  for  one  year,  during  which  period  fresh 
arrangements  can  be  conclude<C  Another  provision 
of  the  treaty  stipulates  for  the  restitution  of  (be  pri- 
vate property  belonging  to  the  Italian  cx-nrinces, 
which  has  been  sequestrated  by  the  Italian  (lovcrn- 
ment,  with  the  reservation  of  the  rights  i»f  the  State, 
of  one-third.  A comph-te  amnesty  will  be  accorded 
by  both  .Austria  and  Italy  to  all  persons  condemned 
for  political  offences;  to  dcHcrters  from  either  army ; 
and  to  persons  compromised  bv  their  political  con- 
duct. The  enmeror  also  decided  to  renounce  the 
title  of  King  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  and  decreed 
accordingly  that  in  future  it  shall  be  omitted  among 
his  majesty’s  other  titles,  whether  the  latter  be  fully 
giveo  or  otherwise. 
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GERMANY.  I.  The  Gkbmak  Contedeba- 
Tiox.  The  confederation  of  German  states, 
which  was  org^anizod  in  1815,  was  destroyed 
by  tlie  German-Itaiian  war  in  1866.  {S(6 

Gbbman-Itauan  ^YAB.)  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1866,  tiio  confederation  consisted  of 
one  cinpiro  (Austria),  five  kingtloms  (Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wartemben?),  one 
electorate  (Ilease-Cassel),  fourteen  grand-duchios 
andducliies,  eight  priuciimlitieR,  one  landgravate 
fllesse-Homburg),  and  four  free  cities  (Frank- 
fort, Hamburg,  Hronien,  and  Lubeck).  By  the 
death  of  tlio  childless  Landgrave  of  Ilessc- 
Ilombcrg  and  the  annexation  of  Hesso-Honi- 
berg  to  Hesse-Barmstadt  on  March  24,  1866, 
this  number  was  reiluced  to  thirty-three.  The 
area  of  the  Gorman  Confederation  amonnted 
to  243,099  square  miles,  and  the  population  to 
40,059,329.  The  Federal  army  consisted  of 
631,281  infantry,  92,300  cavalry,  59,485  artil* 
lery,  and  12,979  pioneers. 

At  a special  sitting  of  the  Federal  Diet,  on 
April  9th,  the  Prussian  representative  made 
the  following  proposition  for  the  constitutional 
reform  of  the  Confederation : “1.  That  an  aa- 
sembly  should  be  convened  composed  of  mem- 
bers directly  elected  thronghout  Germany  by 
• universal  suffrage,  to  meet  upon  a day  to  bo 
ap|M)inted,  in  onler  to  receive  proposals  to  be 
laid  before  tlie  Gorman  Governments  for  a re- 
form of  the  Federal  Constitution.  2.  That  ne- 
gotiations should  in  the  mean  time  take  placo 
between  the  various  governments  to  settle  the 
above  proposals.’’  A motion  brought  forward 
by  the  Austrian  representative,  ns  President  of 
the  Diet,  demanding  the  immediate  communi- 
cation to  the  Federal  Governments  of  the 
Prussian  motion,  was  agreed  to.  T^o  Prussian 
reproaentativo  advocated  the  earliest  possible 
appointment  of  a committee  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  proposal  made  by  his  government 
On  April  21,  the  jiroposal  of  Prussia,  for  a re- 
fonn  of  the  Fetleral  ('onstitution  was  referred 
by  a iniyority  of  fourteen  to  a special  conimitteo 
of  nine  members.  The  committee  was  elected 
on  April  2tfth,  and  consisted  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Baxony,  Han- 
over, YTClrtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse-Dannstadt, 
Electoral  Hesse,  Mecklenburg,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  houses  of  Saxe.  The  commit- 
tee organized  itself  on  May  9th,  when  the  rep- 
resentative of  Prussia  gave  a more  explicit  state- 
ment ns  to  the  intentions  of  liis  government. 
The  reforms  desired  by  Prussia  were  ns  follows: 
1.  Introduction  of  u national  rcj^rcsentation  into 
the  organism  of  the  Confetlcration.  2.  Within 
the  spliere  of  this  legislature  should  fall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  64,  of  the  Treaty  of  Vien- 
na, provisions  of  common  utility,  such  os  coins, 
civil  laws,  patents,  etc.  3.  To  tliesc  subjects 
should  be  nddetl  a regulation  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  iueuil)crs  of  the  Ctmfedcration. 
L Development  of  article  18,  of  the  Federal 
[>act,  concerning  freedom  of  intermigration,  a 
general  German  homestead  law,  etc.  6.  Com- 
mon legislation  on  duties  and  commerce.  6. 


Organization  of  a common  protection  of  (rer- 
roan  commerce;  ap|>ointmeDt  of  consuls  rep- 
resenting the  whole  of  Germany.  7.  Food- 
datioD  of  a Gorman  navy.  8.  Revision  of 
the  Military  Constitution  of  the  Confeder- 
ation. 

Oil  the  20th  of  May,  the  Congress  of  Ger- 
man Deputies  (members  of  German  legislatures) 
held  a meeting  at  Frankfort,  at  which  two 
hundred  members  were  present.  M.  Sigismond 
Muller,  of  Frankfort,  presided.  The  Congress 
adopted,  on  the  recommendation  of  its  commit- 
tee, a resolution  condemning  a war,  declaring 
guilty  of  grave  crimes  toward  the  nation  those 
who  might  canso  one,  and  threatening  with  the 
national  execration  those  who  might  attempt  to 
dispose  of  any  portion  of  German  territory  to 
foreigners.  The  resolution  adds,  that  if  war 
bo  inevitable  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
localize  it  as  closely  as  possible.  AH  the  states 
not  actually  engaged  in  the  dispute,  cspeciallT 
those  of  Southwestern  Germany,  ought  not 
unnecessarily  to  take  part  in  the  contest;  their 
duty  is  to  retain  their  forces  intact,  so  that,  if 
occasion  should  arise,  they  may  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  maintmn  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Germany.  The  chambers  of  the  various  states 
should  demand  guaranties  in  this  sense  before 
voting  credits  for  militar)’  purposes.  The  reso- 
lution concluded  thus:  “A  Bolntion  of  the 
Federal  constitutional  question  can  alone  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  so  dangerous  a state  of 
affairs.  The  chambers  and  the  German  nation 
generally  ought,  therefore,  to  require  a speedy 
convocation  of  a German  parliament,  on  the 
basis  of  the  electoral  law  of  1849. 

With  regard  to  the  war  threatening  to 
break  ont  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  the 
jn^ority  of  the  Diet  ranged  itself  on  the  side 
of  Austria,  the  represeiitativo  of  Prussia,  on 
Jnne  1st,  declared  that  if  the  Federal  Diet 
should  show  itself  nnablo  to  prevent  violations 
of  the  federal  jioace  like  that  now  threatened 
by  Austria  and  Saxony,  Prnssia  would  have  to 
draw  the  inference  that  the  actnol  condition  of 
the  Confederation  was  inadequate  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  iU  task,  and  it  would  base  its  further 
ste{>s  u|>on  this  condition.  On  the  same  day 
the  Diet  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  part  in 
a peace  conference  to  be  held  in  Paris,  and 
unanimously  elected  the  Bavarian  minister, 
Von  der  Pfordten,  its  delegate. 

When  tlio  Federal  Diet,  on  June  14th. 
adopted  the  Austrian  proposition  for  a mobili- 
zation of  the  Federal  array,  the  Prussian 
representative  declared  that  i’russia  consider- 
ed the  Federal  pact  as  dissolved.  He  then 
submitted  iiroposals  for  the  constitution  of  a 
new  “bund,”  announced  that  Prussia  seceded 
from  the  present  confederation,  and  immediate- 
ly withdrew  from  the  afwembly.  The  Austrian 
Minister-President  addrcsse<l  the  Diet  in  a 
speech  in  which  he  referred  to  article  L of  the 
federal  pact,  and  article  6,  of  the  final  act  of 
Vienna,  and  insisted  upon  the  indissolubility  of 
the  Federal  pact.  He  protested  against  the 
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PniMian  pnyect,  and  maintained  the  continu- 
ancc  of  the  Confederation,  with  all  its  rights 
and  (laties,  declaring  that  no  member  was  at 
liberty  to  secede  from  the  bond,”  and  that  tlio 
whole  of  Germany  had  a right  to  demand  that 
the  Confederation  should  remain  intact.  He 
concluded  by  inviting  the  Diet  to  unite  with 
him  in  solemn  protest  for  the  preservation  of 
the  rights  and  competency  of  the  “bmid,” 
which  shonid  continue  in  full  vigor  and  bind- 
ing upon  all  its  members.  IIjo  Diet  adopted 
a resolution  expressing  its  adherence  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Anstrian  representative. 

The  following  states  soon  followed  Prussia  in 
withdrawing  from  the  Confederation : The  two 
Mecklcnbnrgs (14th  enria);  Saxo-Weimer,  Saxe- 
Altenbnrg  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  (l.'lth  curia); 
Oldenburg,  Anbalt,  Schwarzbnrg  (15th  curia); 
the  two  Lippes,  Wnldcck  and  Reuss,  younger 
line  (16th  curia);  llambnrg,  Bremen,  Lnbeck 
(17th  curia). 

By  article  IV.  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  con- 
cluded on  August  23d,  between  Prussia  and 
Awtria,  the  Emneror  of  Austria  agreed  to  rec- 
ognize tlie  dissolution  of  the  German  Confed- 
eration, and  to  give  his  consent  to  a recon- 
struction of  Gennany  without  the  participation 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  emperor  also 
promised  to  rccoOTizo  the  new  Confederation, 
which  the  King  of  Prussia  would  establish  north 
of  Uie  Main,  and  declared  himself  satisfied  that 
the  German  States  south  of  the  Main  shonid 
e^ablisli  an  association,  the  national  connection 
of  which  with  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion was  to  bo  left  to  fnrtlier  agreement,  and 
wliich  would  receive  an  international  and  inde- 
peudent  existence.  The  kings  of  Bavaria  and 
wftrtember^,  as  well  as  tlie  CTond  dukes  of 
Baden  and  llesse-Darmstadt,  in  the  separate 
treaties  of  peace  conclndod  with  them,  gave 
their  adhesion  to  the  above  stipulation  of 
the  Prosso-Anstrian  treaty.  Ilesso-Darm.stadt 
i^reed  to  enter  with  the  province  of  Upper 
Hesse  into  the  North  German  Confeilcration. 
The  last  sitting  of  the  Federal  Diet  was  held  on 
Augn.«t  34th,  when  it  was  declared  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war  and  of  the  treaties  of  pence 
the  Gennan  Confederation  was  dissolved.  From 
the  last  publication  of  the  Diet,  a volume,  con- 
tAining  the  proceedings  and  acts  of  that  body 
daring  1866,  it  appears  that  from  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Diet  on  the  5th  of  November,  1816, 
to  the  24th  of  August,  1866,  the  day  of  its  dis- 
solution— that  is  to  say,  a period  of  forty-nine 
years,  six  months,  and  ten  days — it  has  held 
1,712  sittings.  Its  labors  were  suspended  from 
the  12th  July,  1848,  to  the  29th  Deccinber, 
1849.  Its  average  annual  sittings  were  thirty- 
fire. 

II.  Nobth  German  Confederation. — Tlio 
North  German  Confederation  consists  of  Prus- 
sia (with  the  annexed  States  of  Hanover,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Schloswig-Holstoin,  Nassau,  and  Frank- 
^rt),  and  the  German  States  north  of  the  river 
Die  popolation  of  the  new  confedera- 
tion is  as  follows : 


Prussia, 23,600,643 

Saxony 2,848.994 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 652,61 2 

Mecklcnburg-Strelitz 99,060 

Oldenbui^ 801,812 

Saxe-Wcimar 280,201 

Brunswick 292,708 

Anhalt 198,046 

Saxe -Mein  ingon 178,065 

Saxu-Coburg-dotha. 164,627 

Saxc-Altonbiifg 141,839 

Lippo-Dctmold 111,336 

Wuldcck 69,148 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 78,753 

Scharzburg-Sondershausen 66,189 

Reuss  Younger  Line 86,473 

Schaumburg  Lippe. 81,383 

Reuss  Kldcr  Line 43,924 

Hamburg 229,941 

liUbcck  60,614 

Rrcmcn 104,060 

Province  of  Upper  Hesse  (belonging 
to  llessC'Dannstadt) 226,696 


Total 29,220,862 


Die  area  of  the  North  German  Confederation 
is  159,940  Englisli  square  miles.  Of  the  in- 
habitants, 70.78  per  cent,  are  Protestants;  26.- 
95  per  cent.  Roman  Catholics;  and  2.27  per 
cent,  members  of  other  denominations.  In 
point  of  area  the  North  Gennan  Confederation 
is  exceeded  by  five  European  States  (Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  Austria,  Spain),  and  in 
point  of  population  by  four  (Russia,  France, 
Austria,  Great  Britain).  Die  merchant  marine 
of  the  confederation  numbers  7,167  vessels,  w’ith 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,836,719. 

The  first  step  toward  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  the  confederation  was  an  offensive 
and  defensive  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Ber- 
lin on  the  18th  of  August,  and  the  ratifications 
of  wliich  were  exchanged  on  the  8th  and  lOtli 
of  September.  The  treaty  is  as  follows : 

Art.  1.  The  Governments  ofPniseiR,  Soxe-Weimar, 
Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  Saxe-AItenbijrg.  Saxc>Co> 
burg-Gotba,  Anhalt,  Schwanburg-Sondersbausen, 
Scbwarzburg-Kudolstadt,  Watdeck,  Ucuss  (junior 
line),  Bchaumburg-Lippe.  Lippe,  Lubec,  Bremen, 
and  Hamburg,  have  concludea  by  this  treaty  an  of* 
fcQsivc  and  defensive  alliance  for  the  preservation  of 
tbc  integrity  and  independence,  as  well  as  the  inner 
and  outer  safety  of  tbeir  rcsnectivo  States,  and  enter 
immediately  on  the  joint  defence  of  their  present  pos- 
sessions, which  they  guarantee  each  other  by  Ibis 
treaty. 

Art.  2.  The  oblects  of  this  alliance  shall  be  en- 
sured by  a federal  constitution,  based  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  laid  down  by  Prussia  on  tbo  10th 
Juno,  1800,  and  with  tbc  cooperation  of  a national 
parliament,  to  be  convened  jointly  by  the  allied 
powers. 

Art.  8.  All  treaties  and  conventions  existing  be- 
tween the  allies  remain  in  full  force  if  not  specially 
modified  bv  this  treaty. 

Art.  4.  The  military  forces  of  the  allied  Govern- 
ments are  placed  under  (be  supreme  command  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  tbeir  several  ser- 
vices m time  of  war  shall  be  regulated  by  special 
agreement. 

Art.  6.  Tbo  allied  Qovemroents  engage  to  make 
the  needful  arrangements  in  their  separate  States  for 
the  clectioD  of  members  of  Parliament  in  accordance 
with  tbc  stipulations  of  the  Electoral  Law  of  April 
13,  1849,  ana  convene  them  at  the  same  period  tlial 
Prussia  docs.  At  (ho  same  time  they  promise  to 
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send  to  Berlin  commiMioncrs  armed  with  full  powera 
to  m^c  a drad  of  the  Federal  Conntitutiun  accord- 
ing to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  10th  June, 
to  DC  laid  before  tlic  Parliament  for  their  discusaiou 
and  approval. 

Akt,  tl.  This  treaty  ia  to  remain  in  force  till  the 
settlement  of  the  new  federal  relations,  eventually 
for  a vear,  should  the  new  act  of  confederation  not 
be  detfnitivcly  acllled  before  the  lapse  of  that  period. 

Art.  7.  The  present  treaty  sball  be  duly  ratified, 
and  the  acts  of  ratification  exchanged  at  Berlin  at 
quickly  as  possible,  and  certainly  not  later  than  three 
weeks  from  the  present  date. 

Later  the  (lOvornmenUof  Saxony,  of  the  two 
Mecklonbnrg:«,  of  llesse-Darmsttidt  (for  t!to  prov- 
ince of  U{)[)cr  lle?«c),  the  Oovornments  of 
Saxe-Meiuingen  and  Rcn«»,  elder  line,  gave  in 
their  adhe^^ion  to  this  treaty. 

The  followingelectomlluw  for  the  first  North 
German  Parliament,  was  (in  September)  adopt- 
(m1  by  the  Pru?«.si:m  Legislature  and  sjmetioned 
by  the  Government: 

1.  A Parliament  is  to  be  assembled  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  regulations 
of  the  North  German  Confe<leration. 

2.  Every  man  blamelo.^s  in  the  eye  of  the  law  who 
is  a citizen  of  one  of  the  German  States  united  in 
the  ('onfederation  is  to  be  a voter  as  soon  as  bo  bos 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-fire. 

8.  From  the  right  ()f  voting  arc  excluded.  (1.)  Per- 
sons who  arc  under  guardianship  or  trusteeship. 
(2.)  Persons  against  whose  property  rules  of  bank- 
ruptcy hare  been  granted,  during  the  term  of  such 
baukruptcy.  (3.)  Persona  who  obtain  support  as 
paupers  from  tbe  funds  of  the  Slate  or  of  their  dis- 
trict, or  who  hare  obtained  support  during  the  year 
preceding  the  election. 

4.  Am  crimiualH,  and  therefore  excluded  from  the 
right  of  rotiug,  shall  be  considered  those  from  whom 
the  full  and  perfect  enjoyment  of  their  rights  as  ciU- 
sens  ha.a  been  withdrawn  by  legal  sentence,  as  long 
as  these  rights  are  not  restored  to  them. 

5.  Any  man  entitled  to  rote  who  has  belonged  for 
at  least  three  years  to  one  of  the  States  forming  the 
Confederation’  may  bo  elected  as  deptity.  Penalties 
for  political  ofTeuces  which  bare  been  undergone  or 
remitted  do  not  exclude  from  election. 

6.  Persons  who  occupy  a public  office  require  no 
permission  from  Oovemment  to  enter  Parliament. 

7.  One  deputy  is  to  be  elected  for  every  100,000 
souls  of  the  population  as  shown  in  tbe  last  census. 
A surplus  of  ^,u00  souls  or  more,  in  the  total  popu- 
lation uf  a State,  is  to  be  reckoned  as  equal  to  lo«},0<)0 
souls.  Each  deputy  is  to  be  elected  in  a special  elec- 
tive department, 

8.  The  elective  departments  will  be  divided,  for  tbe 
purp^>se  of  voting,  into  smaller  dLstricts. 

9.  Whoever  wishes  to  exercise  iii.s  right  of  voting 
in  a particular  district  must  have  his  residence  at  tbo 
time  of  the  poll  in  that  district.  No  elector  may  vote 
in  more  than  one  place. 

10.  In  every  district  lists  will  be  opened  inwhicb 
the  Christian  and  surnames  of  those  entitled  to  vote, 
with  their  ages,  professions,  and  dwelling-places,  will 
be  entered.  Tbe.so  lists  sbull  be  open  to  every  one's 
inspection  at  the  latest  four  weeks  before  the  day 
appoiutcti  for  the  election,  and  this  is  to  bo  pub- 
licly advertised.  Objections  to  tlio  lists  are  to  bo 
made  within  eight  days  of  tbo  appearance  of  tlio 
public  advcrtiscmcnl  to  the  authority  by  whom 
the  udverJis.'incnt  has  been  published,  and  are  to  be 
.settled  within  the  next  fourteen  days,  whereupon  the 
lists  will  be  closed.  Only  those  are  entitled  to  vote 
who  have  their  names  inscribed  on  the  list. 

11.  Voting  is  to  be  in  public;  members  of  tbo 
community  an*  to  take  part  in  it  who  hold  no  direct 
office  under  Government.  The  vote  is  to  be  given  in 


person  by  means  of  a voting  cord,  witbont  sigostare, 
which  is  to  be  enclosed  in  an  envelop,  and  so  placed 
in  an  um. 

12.  The  voting  is  to  be  direct.  Election  is  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  absolute  majority  of  all  tbe 
votes  given  in  one  department.  Should  there  not 
be  an  absolute  mmority  the  votes  are  to  be  takes 
over  again,  but  only  to  decide  between  the  two  css- 
didatos  who  have  tbe  must  rotes. 

13.  Kepresentutives  of  the  deputies  are  not  to 
vote. 

14.  The  polls  arc  to  take  place  at  the  same  time  in 
the  whole  of  (he  State. 

15.  The  elective  departments  and  districts,  tbe 
directors,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  election.s  in  so 
far  as  they  are  not  determined  by  ibe  present  bill, 
are  to  be  settled  by  the  Government. 

16.  The  Parliament  examines  into  tbe  privil^es 
of  its  members,  and  decides  upon  the  granting  of 
them.  It  regulates  the  order  oi  its  business  soo  its 
discipline. 

17.  No  member  of  the  Parliament  can  at  any  tune 
be  prosecuted  in  a court  of  justice,  or  a police  court, 
on  aecoimt  <if  his  vote,  or  for  any  utterances  msds 
use  of  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  or  be  otherwise 
reudered  responsible  outside  of  Iho  .Assembly. 

Tlio  mniu  points  of  the  constitution  for  tbe 
North  German  Confederation,  ns  proposed  by 
Pru.Msln,  were  reported  to  be  a.s  follows: 

The  draft  consists  of  IS  sections,  divided  into  69  or 
70  paragraphs.  The  first  divi.sion  seta  forth  wbsi  is 
to  be  considered  Federal  territory ; tbe  secoixi  coo- 
tains  definitions  of  tbo  legislative  power  in  tbe  Coo- 
federation  ; the  third  treats  of  the  Federal  conncil; 
section  A settles  the  position  of  the  presiding  power : 
section  5 treats  of  mo  parliament ; sections  6-10  of 
the  competence  appertaining  to  the  legislative  pow- 
er; tbe  11th  contuns  the  important  clauses  as  to  tbe 
Federal  array ; and  soctiun  13  refers  to  the  settle- 
meat  of  difiurences  between  members  uf  tiie  Cod* 
federation.  The  last  section  bolds  forth  a prospect 
of  tbe  regulation  of  relations  with  tbe  South  GennsD 
states.  Tbe  Federal  territory  embraces  the  stales  of 
the  Governments  known  to  belong  to  the  North  Ger- 
man Confi^eration,  with  those  parts  of  Uesae  lying 
north  of  the  Main.  Subjects  or  any  of  these  states 
arc  to  have  equal  rights  with  natives  in  all  other 
Federal  states.  The  Federal  Le^slature  consists  of 
tbe  Federal  Council  and  tbo  Parliament  bavingnoder 
its  jurisdiction,  os  common  affairs  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation,  customs,  commercial  Icgislatiou, 
coinage,  weights  and  meosurcs,  banks,  regulations 
as  to  native  rights  and  rights  of  settlement,  etc.,  pat- 
ents for  inventions,  protection  of  Genoan  trMC, 
rmlwav,  postal,  sod  telegraph  systems,  river  naviga- 
tion, the  code  of  civil  process,  laws  relsting  to  bills 
of  exchange,  and  commerce.  The  Governments  ore 
represented  in  Federal  Council.  Similsriy  to  the 
pit-num  of  the  former  Diet,  the  votes  are  dirided,  so 
that  I’russia  couraands  17,  i^axony  four,  Meckleo- 
burg-Schwerin  and  Brunswick  two  each,  and  the  re- 
maining slates  one  apiece.  Tho  total  nnmbi'r  of 
votes  amounts  to  43.  The  members  of  the  Federal 
Council  may  be  present  iu  Parliament,  and  represent 
the  views  of  Ibcir  Governmehts;  tho  Council  forms 
departmental  committees  for  the  various  branches 
of  the  functions  within  the  competence  of  iheC^on- 
foderation  ; except  in  alterations  of  the  constitution, 
the  roHolutUms  of  the  Council  are  passed  by  mere 
majority.  The  Prussian  crown  occupies  the  presi* 
donev,  which  represents  the  Confesleration  abroad, 
decides  upou  war  aud  peace,  concludes  treaties,  and 
appoints  ambassadors.  A Federal  cbancrilor,^  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  presidii^  power,  takes  the  chair  A 
the  Federal  Council.  Tlie  Council  and  the  Parlia- 
ment meet  yearly.  The  Parliament  is  chosen  by  ;ren- 
cral  direct  election,  and  possesses  the  right  of  initia- 
tive within  the  competence  of  Federal  legislation  ; it 
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Totei  br  mnjoritj.  1u  members  maj  not  be  prose* 
coted  for  sutemonta  made  in  tboir  quality  of  repre- 
scDtatires.  Officials  in  the  serrice  in  one  of  the 
Federal  states  ore  incUnblc.  The  members  do  not 
receire  any  pecuniary  allowaDce.  The  Federal jnro- 
lidine  power  has  to  see  to  the  excctition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Taws,  and  may  compel  refractory  members  by 
ezccQtion  to  fulfil  their  duties.  The  States  of  the 
Confederation  form  one  customs  territory,  but  the 
Uanse  Towns  ore  permitted  to  remain  outside  the 
cuAtums  linos  as  free  ports.  lA'^lslatiou  as  (o  the 
coliectire  customs  system  lies  within  the  province 
of  the  Confcd;^ration  ; the  revenue  from  the  customs 
|T>e9  into  the  Federal  treasury,  and,  together  with 
the  returns  from  the  postal  and  telegraph  systems, 
will  be  applied  to  meet  common  expenses.  So  far  as 
possible  in  the  interest  of  the  defence  of  the  country, 
or  of  general  traffic,  the  milwar  system  will  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  legislation,  and  the  postal  and  tele- 
graph systems  be  organized  as  a homogeneous  means 
of  intercourse  throughout  the  entire  territory  of  the 
North  German  ronfbdcration.  OfEeials  binid  them- 
selves in  their  oaths  of  service  to  obedience  toward 
the  presiding  power.  The  chief  administrative  officials 
willbc  ap(Kiinted  bv  the  presiding  power.  Thow'ar 
Bsry  of  the  North  ^ca  and  the  Stulic  is  under  the 
chief  command  of  Prussia.  The  organization,  ap- 
pointment of  officers  and  officials,  proceeds  from  the 
presiding  power.  Kiel  and  too  Bay  of  Jahde 
are  Federal  war  ports.  Normal  estimates  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  fieet  will  be 
agreed  upon  with  the  Parliament,  and  the  expense 
defrayed  by  the  members  of  the  Confederacy  in  pro- 
portion to  population.  The  seaboard  population  U 
sobject  to  conscription  for  naval  service,  bnt,  on  the 
other  band,  freed  from  service  in  the  land  army.  The 
mercantile  ships  of  all  the  North  German  States  form 
a homogeneous  Federal  marine,  and  carry  a common 
flsg(b!ack,  white,  and  red).  The  ships’ papers  will  bo 
nude  out  by  the  Federal  authorities.  'The  consulate 
system  is  subject  to  the  Confederation;  the  present 
coosuUtcs  will,  however,  continue  to  subsist  until 
the  organization  of  Federal  consulates  is  completed. 
The  general  conscription  is  extended  to  the  whole 
North  German  Confederation,  and  the  peace  strength 
of  the  Federal  army  settled  at  one  per  cent,  of  the 
Mpulation.  Prussian  military  legislation  is  intro- 
daced  in  all  states  of  the  Confederation.  A normal 
budget  will  be  established  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
entire  Federal  army,  upon  the  scale  that  a definite 
sam  (it  is  said  about  2*20  thalers)  be'  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  presiding  power  for  every  man  of  the 
accepted  peace  strength.  This  will  be  defrayed  from 
the  cnstom.s  revenue,  and,  in  so  far  as  this  does  not 
>office,  by  contributions  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  population.  All  the  troops  form  a united 
army  under  the  King  of  Prussia,  woo  has  to  order  the 
apportionment  of  the  contingents,  and  to  superin- 
tend the  war  efficiency  of  the  army.  Federal  troops 
will  bind  themselves  6y  their  oath  of  service  to  obe- 
dience towards  the  Federal  commandcr-in.chief. 
The  Utter  appoints  the  superior  officers  and  the  com- 
mandants of  fortresses  appertaining  to  the  contin- 
gent!. The  sovereign#  of  the  countries,  nevcrtholesa, 
remain  chief  over  their  troops,  and  may  dispose  of 
other  troops  miartercd  in  their  territory  for  the 
maintenance  or  order.  Attacks  upon  the  safety  of 
the  Confederation,  offences  against  the  Parliament 
and  its  members,  etc.,  will  be  legally  prosecuted  in 
the  individual  Fe<lcral  states  where  th^  take  place. 
Quarrels  among  the  members  of  the  C!)nfedcration 
will  he  settled  by  Fetlcral  legislation.  After  the  con- 
stitution is  introduced  relations  toward  the  South 
German  States  will  be  settled. 

On  December  16th,  ropresentatires  of  all  the 
•^tates  belutiging  to  the  North  German  Con- 
federation met  at  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a draft  for  a Fetlcral  Constitution.  As 
their  labors  were  not  concluded  at  the  close 


of  tho  year,  the  acconnt  of  them  is  reserved  for 
the  next  volume  of  tho  Avni  al  CYcr.op.snrA. 

III.  Sorrn  Gehm.vk  States. — The  following 
States,  south  of  tho  river  Main,  wore,  by  the 
treaties  of  pence,  excluded  from  tlie  North  Ger- 
man Confe»lcration,  bnt  left  at  liberty  to  organ- 
ize a Southern  German  Confederation  : 

population. 


Bavaria  (deducting  the  districts  ceded  to 

PniBsia) 4,774,464 

Wurtemberg 1,746  828 

Baden 1,429,199 

Uessc-Darmstodt  (except  the  province  of 
Upper  Hesse,  w'hich  forms  part  of  the 

North  German  Confederation) &G4,475 

Lichtenstein* 7,996 


ToUl 8,524,460 


Public  opinion  in  tho  South  German  Stales 
was  greatly  divided  whether  to  .seek  an  alliance 
with  Prussia,  and  an  admission  into  the  North 
German  Confederation,  or  to  repudiate  the 
leadership  of  Prussia,  and  establish  a South 
German  Confederation,  with  a view  to  tho  ul- 
timate reunion  of  North  and  South  Germany 
ii|K)n  a federative  basis.  The  mt^jority  of  the 
Catholic  and  Democratic  parties  favored  tlio 
latter,  and  a raf\jority  of  the  Liberal  party  tho 
former  view.  In  Bavaria,  42  niemhers  of  the 
Liberal  party  had,  before  the  meeting  of  tho 
Legislature  (in  August),  uuite<l  ui>on  a pro- 
gramme which  declared  again.'^t  a separation 
of  Germany  into  North  and  South,  against  a 
South  German  alltiinee,  in  fav<»r  of  Bavaria 
joining  as  soon  as  possible  tho  Nortli  Geriimn 
Confederation,  and,  until  then,  in  favor  of  a 
close  alliance  with  Prus.«ia;  in  favor  of  an  un- 
impaired preservation  of  German  territory,  and 
warding  oil*  of  all  foreign  intervention.  Tho 
programiuo  did  not  find  tlie  fulhipproval  of  tho 
iniyority  of  tho  Bavarian  legislature,  but  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  (with  all  against  H 
votes)  adopted  a resolution  by  Mr.  Ilnrth,  ex- 
pressing a wisli  that  thcGoverniiient,  by  closely 
joining  Prussia,  could  enter  ujmjii  tho  only  road 
which  for  the  j»resent  could  lead  to  the  final 
union  of  all  Germany  under  tho  cooperation 
of  a Geniian  Parliaraeut,  and  in  the  mean  time 
protect  the  national  interests,  and  ward  ofl' for- 
eign intervention.  Tlie  First  Chamber  declined 
to  accept  this  resolution,  hut  (by  21  against  18), 
cxpresseil  a wish  that  any  attack  that  may  Iw 
made  by  foreign  powers  upon  German  territory 
should  he  resisted  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
army  and  people  of  Bavaria.  On  December 
81st’,  the  King  of  Bavaria  appointe<I  a new* 
prime  minister  (the  Prince  of  ilolienlolie),  wiio 
was  known  to  Imj  favorable  to  tlic  closest  possi- 
ble union  with  Prussia.  In  tlie  Diet  ofWur- 
tomberg,  which  opene<l  on  September  25th, 
the  Chambera  of  Depnlies  adopted  (by  61 
against  25  votes)  the  report  of  a special  oom- 
mitteo  of  fifteen  on  the  Gorman  question,  dc- 

• In  llj«  on  tho  fate  of  Ihl#  group  of  Sutos,  tho 

lIUlo  priHcipality  of  LlchletisU'in.  which  Is  enclose*!  by  tito 
Grrman  provinces  of  Austria  ami  Sttltzcrlaml,  was  totally 
lift  ont  of  consldcratlua.  It  will  probably  share  tho  ulti- 
mate fate  of  the  German  provinces  of  .\iistria. 
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daring  a wish  for  the  unity  of  all  Germany,  and 
hope  that  any  foreign  attack  upon  German  ter- 
ritory would  be  resisted  by  the  whole  German 
nation.  Whrtemberg,  the  report  further  states, 
attribntes  importance  to  the  question  of  popu- 
lar liberty,  which  can  only  prosper  upon  a basis 
reconciling  the  justified  autonomy  of  the  several 
states  with  the  necessary  unity  of  the  national 
government.  The  North  German  Confedera- 
tion does  not  offer  the  necessary  guarantees  for 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  right  and  tlie  progress  of 
liberty.  Wiirtoniberg  entertains  no  hostile  sen- 
timents against  Prussia,  and  is  opposed  to  a 
permanent  separation  of  Northern  and  South- 
ern Germany,  but  in  the  present  unsettled  con- 
ation of  affiiirs  it  would  bo  premature  to  as- 
sume any  definite  attitude  with  regard  to 
Northern  Gennany.  'Wllrlemberg  is  for  the  pre- 
sent in  favor  of  a Southern  Confederation,  or  at 
least  in  favor  of  an  agreement  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army.  A resolution,  offered  by  the 
minority,  and  demanding  the  union  of  the 
whole  of  non-Austrian  Germany  into  one  fed- 
eral state,  was  rejected  by  64  against  21  votes. 
In  Baden,  the  Diet  of  which  country  mot  on 
October  9th,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted 
by  all  against  10  votes  the  report  from  a legisla- 
tive committee,  recommending  to  nsk  the  Gov- 
ernment: 1,  to  w’ork  ns  mneh  as  possible  for  the 
entrance  of  the  South  Gorman  States,and  in  par- 
ticular of  Baden,  into  the  North  German  Confed- 
eration ; 2,  to  obtain,  at  the  same  time  a guaran- 
ty for  the  interior  constitutional  condition  of  the 
several  states ; 8,  until  the  final  goal  can  be  at- 
tained, to  work  for  a union  with  the  North  Gor- 
man Confederation  in  questions  of  the  army 
and  political  economy.  An  additional  propo- 
sition, declaring  the  German  constitutions  and 
fnndaraontal  laws,  adopted  in  1849,  to  bo  tlie 
mo<lol  for  the  national  nnity  now  aimed  at, 
was  also  adopted  by  all  against  nine  votes.  The 
president  of  the  ministry  declared  in  favor  of 
the  closest  possible  union  with  the  Nortli  Ger- 
man Confederation.  He  stated  that  no  proposi- 
tion for  the  organization  of  the  South  German 
Confederation  had  yet  been  made,  but  that,  if 
it  should  be  made,  the  Government  would  take 
it  into  due  consideration. 

In  the  Diet  of  Ifesse-Damistadt,  which  met 
on  December  22d,  the  president  of  the  minis- 
try, Baron  DaUvigk,  expressed  the  hope  that 
Grraauy  would  awake  to  a new  unity  and 
greatness,  which  he  declared  it  would  bo  tlie 
endeavor  of  the  Government  to  promote,  and 
lamented  the  states  south  of  the  Main  had 
been  excluded  from  Uio  North  German  Confed- 
eration. 

IV.  Tire  OTnEn  Gebman  State-S. — Tlie  con- 
nection of  Limburg  with  Germany  was  totally 
and  finally  terniinatc<l,  the  Prn.ssian  Government 
declaring  its  entire  concurrence  with  the  abso- 
lute separation  of  the  duchy  with  the  States  of 
Germany.  With  regard  to  Luxemburg,  Prussia 
claimed  the  right  of  garrisoniug  the  fortress  of 
Luxemburg.  No  definite  arrangement  as  re- 
gards the  relation  of  Luxcmbnrg  to  the  North 


German  Confederation,  was  arrived  at.  (^Vs  re- 
gards the  German  provinces  of  Austria,  m 
ArSTBIA.) 

GIBB^,  Robert  Wii.so:v,  M.  D.,  an  huftorUn, 
paleontologist,  and  physicist,  bom  in  (’harlestoo, 
8.  C.,  July  8,  1809;  died  in  Columbia,  8.  C., 
Octolwr  16,  1806.  He  graduate<l  at  Sooth 
Carolina  Coll^  in  1827,  studied  medicine, 
and  after  his  marriage  settled  in  Columbia, 
w here  ho  continued  to  reside  until  his  death. 
His  tastes  and  habits  were  litcraiy  and 
scientific,  and  ho  contributed  largely  to  the 
medical  and  scientific  journals  of  the  coun- 
try. HU  chief  scientific  researches  were 
directed  toward  the  description  of  organic 
remains  from  his  native  State,  and  his  memoirs 
include  a Monograph  on  the  fossil  Sqiialidr 
of  the  United  States ; ” a “ Memoir  on  the 
genns  Basilosanms,^^  and  another  on  Mos&sau- 
ms  and  the  three  allied  new  genera,  Holocodos, 
Conosaurus,  and  Amphorostens,”  the  first  two 
published  in  the  ionmal  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  PliUa^elphia,  and  the  last  in  the 
Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Enowle<lge,  roL 
vii.,  November  1849,  He  was  also  the  author 
of  important  papers  on  medical  subjects,  and 
of  a “Documentary  History  of  tho  American 
Rcvolntion,”  in  three  volumes.  For  several 
years  he  was  editor  of  the  “ Columbia  South 
Carolinian.”  Ho  lost  severely  by  the  bumingof 
Columbia  in  the  winter  of  1865,  his  fine  man- 
sion, w ith  its  valuable  collection  of  paintings 
fossil  remains,  and  geological  specimens,  frlHDg 
a prey  to  tho  flames. 

GIBSON,  Jony,  R.  A.,  an  eminent  English 
sculptor,  born  at  Conway,  North  Wales,  in 
1790;  died  at  Rome,  January  27,  1866.  He 
was  of  Scottish  extraction,  and  descended  from 
the  clan  Maegregor,  but,  owing  to  political  diffi- 
culties, his  grandfather  assumed  the  name  of 
Gibson.  When  about  nine  years  of  age,  the 
subject  of  tliis  sketch  roroovo<l  to  Liverpool 
with  his  father,  and  five  years  later  wa*  ap- 
prenticed to  a cabinet-maker,  and  sabseqnently 
to  a carver  in  wood.  His  ta-stc  and  genius  for 
draw’iug  had  attracted  attention  from  his  child- 
hood, and  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  an 
eminent  firm  of  sculptors,  who  bad  observed 
his  artistic  talents,  purchased  the  remainder  of 
his  time,  and  gave  him  every  encouragement 
in  tho  prosecution  of  his  studies.  After  a short 
time  a sum  of  money  w*as  subscribed  by  gentle- 
men interested  in  his  behalf,  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey  to  Romo,  and  providi^ 
for  a two  years’  residence  in  that  metropolis, 
Here  he  entered  the  studio  of  Canova,  then  in 
the  height  of  his  fame,  and  soon  earned  the 
repntatlon  of  being  one  of  his  most  able  and 
industrious  pupils.  Establishing  himself  in 
business  upon  )»is  own  account  in  1821,  he  pro- 
duced his  first  important  work,  the  group, 
“Mara  and  Cupid,”  which  was  reproduced  in 
marble,  and  occiii>ies  a prominent  portion  in 
tho  collection  at  Chatsworth.  Having  a desire 
to  perfect  himself  more  thoroughly  in  his  art> 
after  the  death  of  Canova  ho  stadicnl  for  a time 
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under  Tliorwaldsen,  and  entered  open  his 
career  with  a hand  and  mind  more  thoroughly 
diiciplined  than  almost  any  other  English  sculp- 
tor. In  1833  ho  was  elected  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  became  R.  A.  in  1836.  His 
studio  at  Rome  was  the  resort  of  the  patrons, 
ractidoDcrs,  and  connoisseurs  of  the  and 
e was  ever  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand  to 
young  students  of  whatever  nation  who  came 
in  his  way.  Among  his  portrait  statues  are 
those  of  the  Queen,  at  Bucldngham  Palace,  and 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  at  Westminster;  also 
statues  for  the  cemetery  at  Liverpool.  Within 
the  la«t  few  years  Mr.  Gibson  had  introduced 
color  into  his  works,  an  innovation  which  has 
excited  inncb  discussion  in  the  artistic  world. 
Tbii  he  has  done  in  his  statue  of  the  Queen, 
hU  “Aurora,”  and  his  more  exquisite  work, 
“Venus,”  which  attracted  so  much  attention  at 
the  International  Exljibition  of  1862.  There  is  a 
fine  collection  of  about  twenty  casts  of  his  best 
groups,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham.  One 
ofhU  most  recent  pupils  was  Hiss  Hosmer,  the 
American  sculptor. 

GOULD,  AuorsTTS  Addison,  M.  D.,  an 
American  naturalist  and  physician,  bom  in  New 
Ipswich,  N.  II.,  April  23,  1806;  died  at  Boston, 
^vptember  16,  I860.  Ills  father’s  family  name 
was  formerly  Duren,  hut  was  changed  to  that 
of  Gould,  lie  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1826,  took  his  medical  degree  in  1830,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  settled  in  Boston,  where 
he  rvuiained  nn  til  his  death.  Prom  the  outset 
of  his  career  lie  devoted  considerahlo  atten- 
tion to  natural  liistory  and  kindred  studies,  and 
for  two  years  gave  instructions  in  botany  and 
roologj'  at  Harvard.  Although  constantly  cn- 
ir^cd  in  the  active  duties  of  his  profession, 
science  was  the  leading  pas.sion  of  his  life,  and 
by  zealously  devoting  hU  leisure  moments  in 
the  intervals  of  busiuess,  and.  as  ho  expressed 
it,  “hours  stolon  from  sleep,”  to  his  favorite 
studies,  he  has  made  his  name  widely  known  as 
a scientific  student  and  author  by  many  valu- 
able contributions.  Ho  became  very  early  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History,  of  which  he  had  been 
vice-president  for  several  years  previous  to  his 
death.  He  was  also  a Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  of  the  Ameri- 
can PhUosopbical  Society;  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science ; and  tw’o  years  ago  was 
unanimously  cdectod  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society.  Many  of  his  con- 
tributions to  science  have  been  published  in  the 
Proccedmgs  and  Memoirs  of  these  societies. 
Many  of  Ids  concholomcal  papers,  especially, 
have  appeared  in  the  Journfld  and  Proceedings 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  In 
1841  he  published  his  report  on  the  Inverte- 
brates of  Ma.-sachuaetts,  au  appropriation  for 
that  purf>ose  having  been  made  by  the  State. 
This,  Injiug  one  of  the  pioneer  works  on  tlie 
subject  in  this  country,  is  remarkable  for  its 
accuracy  and  general  usefulness,  and  has  al- 
ways been  ouo  of  the  standard  works  on  Ameri- 


can conchology,  that  part  of  tlie  book  relating 
to  the  shells  being  the  most  voluminous  ana 
complete,  and  each  species  being  well  figuro<l 
from  drawings  made  mostly  by  t!io  author’s 
hand.  The  Lomslature  of  1866  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  ^,000  to  republish  this  worlc, 
and  for  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  he  had 
been  engaged  in  revising  and  enlarging  it  for 
tliat  purpose.  In  3848,  in  connection  w’ith 
Prof.  Agassiz,  ho  published  the  “ Principles 
of  Zoology,”  a work  which  has  become  well 
known  and  widely  circulated.  In  1846  he  was 
employed  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
write  the  Report  upon  the  Shells  of  the  ‘V\’ilkes 
Exploring  Expedition,  and  contributed  a quarto 
volume,  with  a folio  atlas  of  plates,  toward  the 
history  of  that  voyage.  In  1868  he  published, 
under  the  title  of  “ Otia  Conchologico,”  all  the 
original  descriptions  of  now  species  of  shells 
published  in  his  varioua  works,  with  notes  on 
changes  in  their  nomenclature.  Beside  the 
above-raeutioned  volumes  are  several  others 
upon  kindred  subjects,  while  his  contributions 
to  medical  science  ore  also  numerous.  In  the 
department  of  vital  statistics  he  was  eminent 
among  American  students  of  that  subject.  He 
contribnttd  to  nearly  every  volume  of  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Registrar-General  of  Massachusetts 
papers  of  great  labor  and  value.  His  articles 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  were  nu- 
merous and  important,  and  he  was  also  the 
author  of  interesting  papers  in  the  Christian 
Review  and  other  perio<licals  of  the  day.  His 
death  was  caused  by  a sudden  attack  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  which  terminated  his  valuable  life  after 
a few  hours’  illness. 

GOZLAN,  LkoN,  a French  dramatist  and  lit- 
terateur, bom  at  Marseilles,  France,  September 
21,  1806;  died  at  Paris,  September  15,  1866. 
Ho  was  of  Hebrew  extraction  and  the  son  of  a 
w’ealthy  shipowner  who  became  suddenly  im- 
poverished, in  consequence  of  which  voung 
Gozlan  was  compoUeu  to  leave  college  before 
be  had  completed  his  studies.  At  eighteen  he 
started  for  Algiers,  and  tlienco  proceeded  to 
S^u6gal  (1824)  where  he  engagea  with  much 
success  in  the  coasting  trade.  Retnmo<l  to 
Marseilles  with  literary  tastes  which  his  travels 
had  aided  in  developing,  he  obtained  employ- 
ment in  the  college^  and  while  teaching  re- 
viewed bis  own  studies.  . In  1828  ho  came  to 
Paris  with  a volume  of  light  poetical  wares, 
and  while  waiting  for  a publisher  became  clerk 
in  a book-store.  By  the  aid  of  Mery,  his  com- 
patriot, ho  obtained  a first  appearance  in  the 
newspaper  V TneorruptihU  (1828),  whence  ho 
passc<l  successively  to  Figaro^  Vert  - Verty  and 
the  Cor%aire^  by  degrees  essaying  novels  and 
romances.  From  this  time  forvvanl  M.  Gozlan 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  wrote  with 
wonderful  facility.  Wo  can  only  indicate  a 
few  of  his  tales  and  romances : “ 1-es  Memoires 
d’un  Apothocairo ; ” “Ixi  Notairo  do  Chan- 
tilly;” ‘‘Lc  M^decin  du  Pecq;  ” “Les Chateaux 
do  Franco”  (4  vols.);  Dragon  Rouge;” 
“Lo  Tapis  Vert;”  “Un  Homme  plus  grand 
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qne  Charles  Qnint Ia  Famillc  Lambert ; Republican  candidate  for  Couj^ress  in  the  Onon- 
“ De  Miiiuit  A Quatorzo  Heurcs,”  &c.,  <tc.  He  daga  district  in  1854,  and  was  reflected  in  1856 
also  contribute<l  extensivelj'  to  the  literature  of  by  more  than  six  thousand  nuyority,  ITis  Coo* 
the  stage.  Ti>e  following  are  some  of  his  corn-  gressiooal  scr>'icc  was  of  the  most  honoratle 
edies:  “ Uno  Tempeto  dans  nne  Verre  d'Eau ; ” character,  lie  held  no  public  station  after  retif- 
“Un  Oheveu  Blond;”  “Le  Couchcr  (Purie  ing  from  Congress,  but  liis  interest  in  the  leading 
Etoile  ” (very  popular) ; ” La  Queue  du  Cliien  public  questions  continued  unabated  till  the  day 
d'Alcibimle;  ” “ La  Fin  du  Roman  : ” ”11  faut  of  his  death.  In  early  life  he  became  zealously 
quo  Jeiinesse  so  payer”  ”T>c  Gateau  des  attache<l  to  the  Ejuscopal  Church,  and  by  his 
Keinos;  ” ” Les  Paniera  do  la  Comtesse ; ” ”La  great  liberality,  and  knowledge  of  ecelesiakiciJ 
Plulo  ct  le  beau  Teinns ; ” ” La  Goutte  do  I.ait ; ” history  did  much  for  the  prosperity  of  th.it  de- 
and  many  otliers.  M.  Gozlan  nNo  contributed  nomination  in  Lis  section  of  the  country.  In 
to  the  ContenTy  the  Katigateur^  the  Ctnt-et~un^  1856  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  from  which 
the  lifrvfi  de  Pari9,  the  Deux  Mondei^  the  ho  never  fully  recovered. 

Brittanique  et  Contemporaine^  the  Kiirope  GREAT  BRITAIN,  or  rnE  U.mted  KrrGD*)ic 
Litteraire^  the  Journal  pour  Toum,  etc:  lie  of  Gkeat  Buitaix  and  Ireland.  Area,  by  the 
hml  been  ” Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d’llonneur"  latest  surveys,  120,879  English  square  miles. 
Bince  the  Cth  of  May,  1846,  and  was  promoted  Population,  by  census  of  1861,  29,321,288.  The 
” officer”  in  1859.  A cutemporary  writer  re-  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
fers  to  Gozlan  as  among  the  most  radiant  of  States,  though  not  ns  cordial  ns  they  werepi^ 
the  luminous  pleiado  of  1830.  Ho  had  wit,  vious  to  the  war,  cannot  be  said  to  have  1>«q 
iTirngination,  originality,  grace,  style.  An  in-  unfriendly.  Ihero  had  been  several  diplomatic 
defatigable  worker,  ho  atteinpte<l  every  thing  interviews  with  Mr.  Adams,  the  United  Stata 
and  succeeded  in  every  thing.  In  him  were  minister,  consequent  upon  the  transactions  rel- 
added  to  the  talents  of  the  story-teller  tliat  of  ativo  to  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  renewal  d 
the  brilliant  conversationalist,  and  to  those  of  the  demand  for  a settlement  of  the  claims 
the  dramatic  author  that  of  the  brifliant  iw-  against  tbc  British  Government  for  the  lossi* 
proei»ate^\tr.  His  death  was  sudden,  and,  having  caused  by  the  Confederate  cruisers  to  American 
p.aeseil  for  an  Israelite  all  his  life,  preparations  commerce;  but  though  there  was  evidently  a 
fjad  been  made  to  bury  him  w ith  tlio  cere-  disposition  to  look  with  more  favor  upon  these 
monies  of  the  synagogue.  Two  rabbins  had  claims,  there  was  no  definite  action  taken, 
ant  up  with  the  Inniy  all  nigljt  to  recite  the  "^'hen,  in  consequence  of  the  resiguation  of 
prayers  of  their  creed.  An  liour  before  the  the  Cabinet  in  July,  a new  cabinet  was  formed 
time  appointed  for  the  funeral,  his  son-in  law  in  the  Conservative  interest,  the  question  was 
(M.  Duval,  the  well-known  architect)  dis-  necessarily  taken  np  de  noto^  and  though  im- 
covered,  while  liimting  among  his  papers,  the  mediate  action  was  postponed,  tlie  jostice  of 
certificate  of  his  Christian  baptism.  'Hie  tune-  many  points  iu  the  claims  was  admittetl,  and  a 
ral  was  countermanded,  the  rabbins  retired,  pro]»osition  made  for  arbitration.  The  question 
and  the  priests  v\'ore  sent  for.  of  civil  damages  was  somewhat  complicated 

(lUANCiER,  Hon.  Amos  P.,  an  American  and  embarrassed  fora  time  by  the  wholly  un- 
statesman,  born  in  Sufficld,  Conn.,  in  1789;  died  authorized  negotiation  of  an  arrangement  with 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20,  1866.  He  removed  the  former  Confedernto  agents,  Fraser.  Tren- 
to Manlius,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1811,  holm  &;  Co.,  by  two  American  agents.  The 
and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  until  1820,  prompt  repudiation  of  tins  arrangement  by  Ute 
when  be  t<K>k  up  his  residence  in  Syracuse,  and,  United  States  Government,  though  it  <lid  not 
investing  largely  in  real  estate,  l.iid  the  foimda-  leave  mattere  iu  quite  as  good  a position  as 
tion  of  the  liber.il  fortune  he  subsequently  nc-  before,  still  rendered  further  negoti.ations  on  a 
quirc<l.  For  several  terms  he  was  president  of  more  equitable  basis  possible.  Meantime  other 
the  village  corporation.  In  1812  he  raised  and  qnc.stion.s,  involving  indirectly  the  interests  of 
commanded  a company  of  militia  which  w as  on  tlie  two  countries,  had  arisen.  Most  prominent 
duty  at  Sacketts  Harbor,  and  remained  in  the  of  these  was  the  trouble  growing  out  of  the 
militia  service  several  years,  att.iiuing  the  rank  Fenian  organiz^ition,  and  its  attacks  on  Iroland 
of  general,  by  which  title  ho  was  known  in  and  Canada.  In  the  latter,  which  was  more 
after  life.  During  his  whole  life  he  took  a considerable  in  it.s  results  than  the  former, 
deep  interest  in  political  affairs.  In  the  Baltl-  though  perhaps  productive  of  less  excitement 
more  Convention,  which  nominated  General  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  the 
Scott  fur  the  Presidency,  he  was  chainnan  of  course  of  the  United  States  Government  in  a 
the  Whig  delegation  from  Now  York,  and  had  position  of  extreme  difficulty  and  eml«irrass- 
considerable  influence  u|>on  its  action.  All  ment  was  acknowledged  by  the  British  Gov- 
measures  in  the  interest  of  Slavery  received  his  ernmont  to  ho  fair  and  satisfactory.  {S«  Fe- 
unconipromUing  opposition.  He  was  a lead-  nlvx  Brotherhood.)  When,  later  in  year, 
ing  spirit  in  the  nidvemcnt  which  resulted  in  Ireland  was  again  threatene<l  by  the  Fenians, 
the  orgunlzsition  of  tlie  Republican  l»arty,  and  the  United  States  Government  was  watchful  to 
wrote  and  offered  the  scries  of  resolutions  in  prevent  any  violation  of  the  intematiooal  com* 
tlie  Auburn  Convention  of  1853,  which  gave  ity.  At  the  same  time  the  Fenians  who  ha<l 
form  to  that  movement.  He  was  the  successful  been  taken  prisoners  In  Canada,  and  were  on  a 
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trial  for  tbcir  lives,  being  Araorican  citizens  or 
resident  for  some  years  in  this  country,  the 
Unitcil  States  Government  felt  itself  in  honor 
bound  to  appeal  to  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  scntcnco 
of  the  provincial  courta,  and  comimito  the 
punishment  of  the  misguided  oflenders,  and 
after  some  delay  lliis  favor  "was  accordctl. 

Id  its  internal  affairs,  the  year  IBrtC  was  a 
disastrous  one  lor  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
cattle  plague  (ere  Cattle  Plaouh)  continual, 
and  increased  its  ravages  until  near  the  close 
of  summer,  causing  the  death  of  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  head  of  cattle,  as  well  ns 
some  sheep  and  swine.  A financial  panic, 
short  in  its  duration,  but  of  terrihlo  severity 
while  it  lasted,  brought  down  many  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  hanking  honscs  of  the  coun- 
try, and  canse<l  great  disaster;  and  in  the 
autumn  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and  especially 
of  manufactures,  produced  p*cat  suffering  and 
tread  riots  in  some  of  the  largo  towns  of  Eng- 
land. Tbe  Kef^onn  Bill  of  the  Knssell-(rladstt>no 
Cabinet,  an  iiiHufiiciont  measure  to  satisfy  the 
hitherto  nuu-voting  mass,  though  Wtter  than 
nothing,  was  1 ost  by  a miyority  of  eleven,  a 
conrideraidc  niirnher  of  memhers  of  the  House 
of  Commons  elected  as  Liberals  voting  against 
it  This  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  Russcll- 
Gkdstone  ministry  on  the  Cth  of  July,  and  the 
formation  of  ti  Conservative  Cabinet  in  which 
Earl  Derby  vraa  Premier,  and  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  As  the 
Conservatives  bad  been  avowc<lly  hostile  to  any 
imreise  of  suft'rage,  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  the 
previous  minis  try  had  been  lost  at  n period  too 
late  to  admit  of  the  consideration  of  a new  bill 
during  that  session  of  Parliament,  the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  reform  tvns  transferred  from 
the  House's  of  I'arliuinont  to  tlie  people,  and 
speedily  attained  a portentous  magnitude ; 
monster  meetings  ami  processions  were  organ- 
ized, and  tbc  ill-advised  attempt  of  the  govern- 
ment to  prevent  tl»c  bolding  of  one  of  the  meet- 
ing* in  Hyde  I’ark  nojirly  led  to  a riot,  several 
persons  being  injured.  Tlicso  meetings  and 
processions  were  continued  till  the  close  of  tlio 
year,  ami  gave  evidence  that  the  i>eoplo  were  in 
earnest  in  desiring  an  extension  of  the  suftrage. 

Id  tlio  tripartite  war  between  Prujesia  and 
Italy  on  the  one  side  and  Austria  on  the  other, 
so  brief  yet  so  decisive  in  its  results,  Great 
Brltiiin  took  no  part,  os  indeed  slie  could  not 
without  serious  uaniugo  to  her  own  interests; 
one  of  tbc  sons-in-law  of  the  queen,  the  Prince 
of  Pnissia,  being  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
Prussian  amiie.s  while  Prince  Ludwig  of  Hesse, 
another  son-in-Iuw,  wa-s  high  in  command  in 
tljo  Au>trian  army.  The  war  resulted  in  the 
loss  to  Prince  Ludwig  of  Ilesso  of  his  pros- 
pective liotmun  ; and  the  King  of  Hanover,  also 
a scion  of  the  reigning  family  of  Great  Britain, 
being  a cousin  of  the  queen,  lost  bis  throne. 

The  new  Cabinet,  which  came  into  office  July 
C,  1866,  and  continued  in  power  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  consisted  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  First 


Lord  of  the  Treasury  ; Lord  Chelmsford,  I»rd 
High  Chancellor;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Lord  President  of  the  Council;  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  Lord  Privy  Seal ; Right  Hon. 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Ropresentative  of  the  Government  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Ho- 
ratio Walpole,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department;  Lord  Stanley  (eldest  son  of  Earl 
Derby),  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs; 
the  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  Secrehiry  of  State  for 
the  Colonies ; General  tiie  Right  Hon.  Jonathan 
Peel,  Secretary  of  State  for  War;  Viscount 
Cranborue,  Secretary  of  State  for  India;  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Pakington,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty;  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade;  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 
Postmaster-General ; the  Earl  of  Devon,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  uf  Lancaster;  Right  Hon. 
Galthorno  Hardy,  President  of  the  Poor-Law 
Board. 

Statistics  op  the  United  Kpcodoy. — I.  Fi- 
IVANCE. — 1.  lietmue  and  — The 

gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  Marcl»  31, 
18G6, was  £07,812,292  4s.  6d.  = $32o, 499,002.06; 
the  gross  expenditure,  for  the  same  period,  wa.s 
£66,474,350  13s.  3d.=$319, 070.911. OR.  Of  the 
revenue,  customs  yielde<l  £21,270, 000=^102,- 
124,800  ; excise,  £19,788,000=$94,982,400  ; 
stampii,  £9,560,000  = 145,888,000;  taxes  (land 
and  assessed),  £3,850,000 =$1 6,080,000 ; prop- 
erty tux,  £6,390,000=|i30,702,000;  i>ost-offiee, 
£4,250,000=120,400,000;  crown  lands,  net, 
£320,000=$1,536,000,  and  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts, £2,878,292  4s.  6d.  = ^13, 815, 802.08.  Of 
the  expenditures,  £23,542,593  15s.  lid.  wa.s  for 
the  management  of  the  permanent  debt,  and 
£2,091,054  3s.  for  terminable  annuities  and 
interest  on  exchequer  bonds  and  bills,  in  all 
£20,233,287  18s.  lld.=^125.919, 782.14  ; the 
charges  on  the  conw^lidated  fund  amounted  to 
£1,883,675  2s.  8d=^i9, 041, 040.54;  for  supply 
services,  army,  navy,  civil  sendee,  postal  and 
post-office  packet,  £37,797,393  12s.  ld.=$181,- 
427,489.30;  and  the  extr.iordinary  expeiulituro 
for  fortifications  was  £5C0,(K»0=$2,688,000. 
Tlio  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
March  31, 1867, was£G7, 013, 000=$321, 662, 400, 
and  tbc  estimated  expenditure  £00,727,000 
=$320,289,000. 

In  1806  the  income  tax  was  further  reduced 
to  4d.  in  the  jM»und,  or  If  per  cent,  on  incomes 
exceeding  £200  or  $1,000.  The  duty  on  tea 
was  reduced  at  the  wunc  time  from  1 shilling 
to  0 pence  per  pound,  and  tlie  fire  Insurance 
duty  reduced  materially.  No  new  duties  were 
imposed  in  1 806. 

'hie  national  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  on 
the  31st  of  March,  I860,  was  £781,500,929 
= $3,761,204,459.20. 

2.  Jmj)ortii  and  £xpf>rti. — We  have  no  re- 
turns of  these  later  limn  the  clo.'ic  of  1805, 
those  of  1806  not  being  yet  puMishe<l.  The 
imports  of  1805  were  £271, 134,909=$!, 801,- 
447,851.20.  The  exports  for  the  same  year 
were  £218,856,310=  to  $1,050,519,910.80.  Of 
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tlieso  exports  £l65,ftC2.402  were  British  pro- 
duce and  £52.995,914  foreign  and  colonial. 
The  viiluo  of  cotton  imported  in  1865  wa-s 
£66,032,193=^310,954,526.40.  The  value  of 
groin  and  flour  imported  wtw  £20,724,116  = 
^99,475,732;  of  wool  iinportech  £14,930,430  = 
$71,660,064  ; of  tea,  £10,044,462=$48,212,- 
917.60;  of  raw  silk,  £10, 184,855 =$48,887,304. 
The  five  principal  articles  of  export  were : 
cotton  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  £67,- 
251,846=$274,823,756 ; woollen  and  worsted 
manufactures  £20,102,259=$96.490.843 ; iron 
and  steel,  £13,451.445=164.566,936;  linen 
m.innfaetures  £9, 155,358=$43, 945,718.40;  ha- 
bordashorv  and  millincryj  £5,013,757=$24,- 
006,033,65. 

3.  Shipping  and  yavigation. — The  number 
of  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  the  home  trade  of 
the  United  Kingiloin,  iu  1865,  was  11,160,  with 
a burden  of  795,434  tons  and  employing 
37,631  men.  The  steam  vessels  enpageil  in  the 
H.imo  trade  were  552  iu  number;  their  burden, 
131,776  tons  ftnd  they  employed  8,189  men. 
TliC  number  of  sailing  vessels  engjigod  partly 
in  the  homo  and  partly  in  the  foreign  trade, 
was  1,663;  their  aggregate  tonnage,  282,295 
tons  and  they  employed  10,457  men.  The 
steam  vessels  employed  in  the  same  trade  were 
111  in  number;  their  tonn.age,  43,226  tons  and 
the  men  employed  2,005.  In  the  foreign  trade, 
7,384  s.ailing  vessels  were  employed,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  3,629,023  tons  and  em- 
ploying 110,501  men.  The  steam  vessels  in  the 
foreign  trade  were  756;  their  tonnage,  523,698 
tons  and  the  numl>er  of  men  28,860.  The 
total  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  home 
and  foreign  trade,  in  1865,  was  21,620;  tlieir 
tonnage,  6,408,451  tons  and  they  employed 
107,643  men.  The  movements  of  vessels — 
entrances  and  clearances — British  and  foreign, 
for  the  year  1863,  give  the  following  aggregate 
tonnage:  British,  19,358,955  tons;  foreign, 
9.538,137  tons.  Total  British  and  foreign, 
28.897,092  tons. 

ir.  Aitsir  AND  Navt.  1.  The  ,4rm.v.— The 
British  army,  aside  from  t)ie  British  forces  In 
India,  consists  of  138,117  officers  and  men,  of 
whom  7,150  are  commissioned  officers  13,454 
imn-corami'Jsione<l  officers  and  117,513  rank  and 
file.  Of  this  force  93  otlioers  are  on  the  gen- 
eral staff,  and  6,412  commissioned,  11,901  non- 
conimksionetl  officers  ami  109,839  privates 
constitute  the  army  proper;  the  remainder  are 
soldiers  at  the  depots  of  Indian  regiments  pre- 
paring to  go  out  to  InJin,  in  recruiting  and  other 
cstahlisbiiicnts  or  cadets  and  teachers  in  t!ie 
training-schools.  Tlie  Briti-h  forces  in  India, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  consist  of  3,615  com- 
missioned and  5,306  non-commissioned  officers 
and  56,366  rank  and  file.  The  amount  voto<! 
for  tlio  British  orrnv  for  the  vear  1866-'67 
wivs  £ 14,003, 000=$67, 656, 000.  ’ Of  this  sum 
£1 1.979, 700=$.57,5o2, 560  was  for  effective  ser- 
vices clothing,  commissariat,  medical  ser- 
vice, chaplaincy,  courts-martial,  barracks,  and 
supplies  1^**  volunteer  and  militia  service, 


M*ar  stores  and  manufactures  for  supply  of 
soldiers,  Buperintendency  and  repairs  of  build- 
ings military  education,  sun’cys  and  topog- 
raphy, and  administration  of  the  army;  and 
£2,116,300=$10,153,440,  for  non-effective  ser- 
vice, pensions  half  pay,  and  allowances.  There 
are,  besides  the  regular  anny,  128,971  disem- 
bodied militia  liable  to  serve  for  twenty-onc 
days*  military  training  in  each  year,  and  a volun- 
teer force  which  is  increasing,  and  which  num- 
bered, in  1865,  162,861  officers  and  men,  and 
was  composed  of  602  light  horse,  23,363  artil- 
lery, 2,904  engineers  656  mounted  rifles,  and 
134,096  rifle  volunteers. 

2.  The  Karg. — The  British  navy  is  governed 
by  the  I/jrds  of  the  Admiralty,  the  head  of  the 
Board  being  the  First  Lord,  who  is  a member 
of  thoCuhinet;  associated  with  him  are  four 
other  members  called  lords  by  courte-iv,  a first 
and  second  secretary,  and  under  the  Ji<)ard  fire 
great  departments  or  bureaus  Controller  of  the 
Navy,  Accountant-General,  Storekeeper-Gen- 
eral, Controller  of  Victnalling,  and  Ifirector- 
General  of  the  Medical  Department.  The  total 
establishment  in  1866  consisted  of  451  persons. 

The  total  expenditnre  for  the  navv  in  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1867,  was  £10,388,153= 
$49,864,134.40,  of  which  £8,553,572=^1,057,- 

145.00  was  for  effective  service,  and  the  remain- 
der for  half-pay  pensions  and  allowances,  and 
the  conveyance  of  troops  on  naval  vessils.  The 
number  of  seamen,  including  boys  in  training 
and  mariners,  was  in  1866  about  61,000,  besides 
about  7,000  in  the  coast-guard  service.  Tlie 
actual  strength  of  the  navy  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  February,  1866,  was  41 9 steamers  afloat, 
of  which  339  were  screw'  and  80  i»addlo-wbeel 
steamers;  28  steamers  building,  of  which  26 
wore  screw  and  2 paddle ; and  50  efleefivo 
sailing  vessels  all  afloat.  Of  these  10  were 
frigates,  one  a ship-of-the-linc,  one  a sloop^)f- 
war,  and  88  mortar- vessels  and  float-.  Of  the 
steamers  36  are  annor-platetl.  Of  llie.se  19  are 
ships-of-the-line,  divisible  into  three  cla«scs: 
Firet^  the  Warrior  class,  four  in  number,  all  iron- 
built  and  of  great  sik'CiI.  but  of  so  great  draagbt 
of  water,  that  they  could  not  bo  dockwi  oat  of 
Great  Britain.  These  were  all,  except  the  Bel- 
lorophon,  of  over  6,000  tons  burden ; and  the 
Minotaur  class,  throe  ships  of  still  larger  ton- 
nage, being  6,621  tons  measurement,  bat  plated 
with  S^-inch  armor  on  10-inch  backing,  carry- 
ing 36  protected  guns,  and  propelled  by  fvrew 
engines  of  1,350  horse-power.  The«e  are  all 
rams.  Every  part  of  tlieso  vessels  b in>n. 
Seeondy  the  Royal  Oak  class — seven  ship^ 
wootlen  vessels  plated,  of  about  4,000  tons,  and 
carrying  from  18  to  24  guns,  llicy  are  from 
800  to  1,000  hor.se-power.  Tliey  pos-css  K*ss 
spce<l  than  the  preceding.  The  third  riaftj  are 
the  Hector,  tlie  Valiant,  the  Defence,  the  Re- 
sistance, ninl  the  Zealous,  about  3,700  tons  each, 
and  from  COO  to  800  horse-i>ower.  The  other 
Iron-dads,  not  line-of-battJe  ships,  arc  mostly 
of  the  gunboat  or  corvette  class,  mostly  under 

1.000  tons  burden,  and  from  160  to  400  horse- 
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power.  They  generally  mount  bnt  four  guns 
each.  The  remainder  of  the  armored  vessels 
are  designed  for  coast  defence  merely,  and, 
while  of  cons-iderahle  size,  are  not  regardwl  as 
gootl  sea-going  vessels.  Among  these  are  in- 
cludo<I  the  Scorpion,  and  Wivern,  the  two  rams 
built  for  iho  rebels  but  purchased  by  the  British 
Government.  But  four  of  the  armored  ships 
have  annor  exceeding  6^  inches  in  thickness, 
and  of  these  only  one,  the  Bcllcrophon,  is  com- 
pletely protected  by  6-inch  armor,  the  other 
three  ha\'ing  6-inches  amidships,  b»it  only 
aud  at  the  stem  and  stem.  Tlie  wood  back- 
ing of  these  plates  varies  in  different  vessels 
from  10  to  86  inches.  Tlie  total  fleet  in  com- 
mission at  the  beginning  of  1866,  inclading  41 
tenders,  was  4o  sailing  and  202  steam-vessels. 

Edccatioxal  Statistics. — We  have  no  edu- 
cation.nl  returns  later  than  those  of  the  entire 
year  1865.  In  that  year  there  were  in  England 
and  Woles  G,8C7  primary  schools  inspected, 
hariug  accommodations  for  1,470.473  children, 
and  having  in  attendance  901,750  pupils.  In 
Scotland  there  w'cre  1,673  primary  schools, 
with  capacity  for  207,336  pupils,  and  having 
155,995  actonlly  in  attendance;  making  a total 
for  great  Britain  (not  including  Ireland)  of 
8.4^18  Mdiools,  with  accommodation  for  1,677,- 
808  pupils,  and  having  1,057,745  in  attendance. 
Besides  tlicso  there  w'oro  parochial  schools, 
schools  «ustaine<l  by  the  difterent  di.ssenting  de- 
nominations and  by  the  Establisbhcd  Church 
of  Scotland,  the  endowed  schools,  great  an<l 
small,  the  ragged  schools  and  refonnatories, 
evening  or  night  schools,  and  the  special 
Hjliuols  of  iubtitutioDs  or  guilds.  There  are, 
for  higher  edneation,  tlie  three  great  universi- 
ties in  England,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Lon- 
don, and  numerous  small  colleges  and  nniversi- 
t^cs,  either  established  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land or  by  dissenting  bodies.  In  Scotland,  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Ghisgow,  Aberdeen, 
and  St.  Andrews.  In  Ireland,  Trinity  College, 
Bublin;  the  Dublin  University;  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  and  several  smaller  colleges,  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  dissenting,  in  various  parts  of 
the  island. 

Reucion'. — The  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  Episcopal  in  its  fonn.  The 
reigning  sovereign  is  the  titular  head  of  this 
church,  and  its  aflairs  are  administered  by  two 
archbishops  (of  Canterbury  and  York)  and 
twenty-eight  bishops.  The  whole  country  is 
divided  into  about  twelve  thousand  parishes 
and  two  lmndrc<l  extra  parochial  places,  each 
of  which  has  its  parson  or  parish  priest,  a rec- 
tor or  \ic.ir,  though  the  former  may  and  often 
does  emoloy  one  or  more  curates  to  perform  a 
part  of  his  duties  for  him.  These  are  sup- 
portetl  by  tithes,  rates,  or  parish  dues,  and  in 
I>art  ^so  by  endowments.  Pluralities  of  liv- 
ings *•  two  or  more  livings  hold  by  one  cler- 
gyman. are  not  infrequent.  There  ore  in  Eng- 
land, besides  the  Established  Church,  nearly 
tivo  tlious.'ind  other  buildings  used  for  worship 
and  registered  for  marriages,  belonging  to  the 


Roman  Catholic  and  dissenting  denominations. 
Of  these,  in  1861,  a third  part  belonged  to  the 
Independents,  1,000  to  Baptists,  896  to  Wesley- 
an Methodists,  661  to  Roman  Catholics,  193  to 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  152  to  Unitarians,  137 
to  Scottish  Presbyterians,  and  141  to  minor  de- 
nominations. 

Ill  Scotland  Uie  established  churcli  is  Pres- 
byterian in  its  form  of  governmenL  There  are 
no  bishops  or  clergy  of  superior  authority.  The 
General  Assembly,  comprising  380  members, 
is  the  ruling  body,  or  church  court,  of  .supreme 
judicature.  The  clergy  of  this  church  arc  sup- 
ported by  tithes  and  state  stijiends.  The  dis- 
senters from  the  established  church  are  numer- 
ous, comprising  in  the  aggregate  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  population.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which 
seceded  from  the  established  ohnrch  in  1843, 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  which  is 
formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  several  seceding 
bodies,  some  of  them  dating  back  to  1741. 
These  two  are  now  seeking  a union.  Together 
they  comprise  much  tlie  largest  part  of  the  dis- 
senting population.  There  are  besides  about 
22,000  Episcopalians,  some  Roman  Catholics, 
Baptists,  Independents,  Methodists,  and  Mom- 
Bunians,  and  a few  Unitarians  and  Friends. 

In  Ireland,  there  is  an  estahlishod  church 
(Episcopal),  with  two  archbishops  and  twelve 
bishops,  but  its  proportion  of  tlie  population 
is  bnt  little  more  than  ono-seventn  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  exceeds  but  little 
that  of  the  Presbyterians.  Tlio  Roman  Catho- 
lic.? claim  as  belonging  to  their  church  4,505,- 
265  of  the  population,  and  of  the  remainder, 
693,367  helongcil,  in  1861,  to  the  Established 
Church ; 523,291  to  the  Presbyterians,  45,399 
to  the  Methodists,  about  4,000  each  to  the  In- 
dependents, Baptists,  and  Friends,  and  16,000 
to  various  other  persuasions.  Tl>e  clergy- 
men, bishops,  and  archbishops  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  are  supporte<l  by  tithe-rates  tire 
Govereinent  grants,  the  other  denominations, 
inclading  the  Roin.'in  Catholics,  by  voluntary 
fees,  rentals,  and  subscriptions.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  four,  archbishops  and  twenty- 
three  bishops.  There  are  also  numerous  mon- 
a-^-teries  and  convents,  and  several  colleges  and 
theological  seminaries, 

PArpKRisM  AXi>  Crime. — In  1866  the  number 
of  poor-law  unions  and  parishes  in  England 
and  Wales  was  655;  of  adult  able-bodied  pau- 
pers, 149,320;  of  all  other  paupers,  771,024, 
making  a total  of  920,344,  or  about  TJ  jier  cent, 
of  the  population.  In  Scotland  there  was  884 
parishes,  t7,895  pauper^  and  43,499  jiersons 
dependent  upon  the  parishes  in  greater  or  less 
degree  for  their  support,  making  121,394  of  tho 
pauper  class,  about  8^  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  Ireland,  there  were,  in  1866,  54,435 
indoor  and  10,163  outdoor  panpers,  making  in 
all  65,057  of  the  pauper  class  receiving  relief  in 
anions,  about  l-j^  per  cent,  of  tho  population. 
Beggary  is,  liowever,  more  common  in  Ireland 
than  in  either  England  or  Scotland.  The  crim- 
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inal  ofibnders  in  England  and  Wales  in  1BG« 
( we  hare  no  later  returns)  were : committed 
for  trial,  19,014;  convictetl,  14,740;  acquitted, 
4,842.  In  Sc4)tlaiid : committed  for  trial,  2,507 ; 
coiivicte<l,  2,060 ; nwluitteil,  207.  In  IrelamI, 
cxunmitUil  for  trial,  4,657;  convicted,  2,660; 
acquitted,  1,966.  ThoM)  numbers  are  exclosivo 
of  the  arrests  and  summary  trials  of  the  police 
and  police  courts.  Still  the  statistics  indicate 
a great  decrease  iu  crime,  and  u bettor  organ- 
ize<l  ndtniuLstrntion  of  justice  than  ftumierly. 

GKE^X'E,  a kingdom  in  Euroi>e.  King, 
George  1.,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
born  December  24,  1845 ; elected  “ King  of  the 
Hellenes  **  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Athens, 
March  18,  (old  style,  80),  1863.  Area,  al>out 
20,105  mil^  population  (in  1861)  1,829,236, 
and,  according  to  a census  of  1804,  above  1,400,- 
000.  Tiie  budget  for  I860  estimated  the  rev- 
enue at  28,337,600,  and  tljo  expenditures  at 
27,102,840,  drachmas  (one  drachma  is  about 
equal  to  eighteen  cents).  The  public  debt,  ac* 
cording  to  the  statements  mn»le  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Legislature  in  1805,  was  £11,000,- 
000  sterling,  or  308,(K)0,0')0  drachmas;  ac^rd- 
ing  to  the  Ahnanaeh  de  ParU  (1865)  it  amount- 
ted  to  450,000,000  drachmas.* 

A new  inimstry  was  formed  on  February  6tb, 
under  the  presidency  of  lioufos ; anotlicr  on  Juno 
ICth,  under  lIjo  pre.sidency  of  ilulgaris.  Tl>o 
latter  was  on  December  30th  succeeded  by  one 
under  the  presidency  of  Comondouros. 

The  government  and  the  people  of  Greece 
took  a profound  iutcrest  in  the  insurrection  of 
Candia.  Committees  were  formed  to  supply 
them  with  money  and  anna,  and  thousands  of 
volunteers  rushtnl  to  their  aid.  In  order  to 
embarrass  the  Turks,  efforts  wore  also  made  in 
Greece  to  stir  up  insurrectionary  movements  in 
the  Turkish  provinces  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly, 
In  September,  the  Government  addressed  a 
note  to  the  three  protecting  ]>owers,  asking 
their  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  Cretans. 

Early  in  December  the  French  and  English 
ministers  in  Athens  made  serious  representa- 
tions to  the  Hellenic  government,  in  consequence 
of  an  order  issued  for  the  despatch  to  tlio 
nortlicrn  frontier  of  three  bodies  of  troops,  aud 
of  other  warlike  preparations  whicli  had  for 
Bomo  time  past  been  going  on  in  Greece.  Tlieso 
remonstrances,  however,  pnxluced  no  effect; 
the  troops  were  forwardtsl  without  delay,  and 
the  only  ex]jlanation  the  foreign  ministers  were 
able  to  obtain  from  the  Greek  j>resident  of  the 
ministry  relative  to  the  act.s  mentioned  was 
that  these  tn>o|)s  wore  intendc<l  to  keep  in 
check  the  organized  bands  of  brigands,  which, 
ho  alleged,  frequently  fell  upon  tlie  neighbor- 
ing districts  in  Greece,  and  created  a coutinual 
state  of  disquietude  and  consternation  among 
the  inhabitants.  Ho  addetl  that  bo  could  not 
conceive  how  such  a measure  could  be  looked 
on  AS  implying  any  menace  to  Turkey,  os  the 
troo|»s  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  effect 

* For  latest  etntlstics  ofanuv,  tuTj.a&d  U(irchaat>TCfl9ols, 
•ee  Axxl'al  CTCtx>pj:DiA  for  ISOS. 


of  securing  that  State  against  any  risings  in  its 
southern  districts — an  event  which  he  coqM 
not  look  npon  as  improbable,  considering  the 
disturbed  sttUc  of  the  public  mind. 

Public  opinion  was  dissatidied  with  the 
ministry  of  Bnlgaris  as  not  going  far  enough  in 
aiding  the  Greeks,  and  when  the  new  cham- 
bers met,  on  December  22d,  the  candidate  of 
tlie  opposition  was  elected  president  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote.  In  consequence  of  dih 
vote,  Bulgaria  tendered  his  resignation,  and  a 
new  ministry  was  formed,  on  the  80th  of  I>e- 
ccml)cr,  as  follows:  Oimoudouros,  President 
and  Home  Minister;  Botzaris,  Minister <4 War; 
Ch.  Tricoopi,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs; 
Kehaya,  Finance;  Christopnloa,  Justice;  Lom- 
bjirdo,  Marine.  On  December  3Ut,  Coraoo- 
donros  ad(lrc.<»cd  tbo  Legislature,  giving  the 
following  account  of  the  home  and  furvign 
affairs : 

You  are  aware  that  the  public  securitv  is  oot  in  a 
satisfactory  coodition,  that  the  power  of  the  lav  has 
become  weakened,  and  that  oar  flnanciid  poxiuoa  ii 
very  ead.  Wc  have  but  little  money  in  the  excheqatr, 
wo  arc  over  bead  and  ears  in  debt,  and  our  amr  it 
iu  the  gryateat  want.  You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  tbii 
our  soldiers  are  cntirelv  without  those  modem  Un- 
arms and  equipments  wliich  all  other  Eoropeso  pw- 
emments  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  adopt.  5acls 
is  the  picture  of  our  actual  condiuon.  Our  duty  is 
to  refund  to  the  desires  of  the  nation;  to  orgtaiir 
our  nuances  by  means  of  judicious  retreochment*, 
indtspeosabte  loans,  and  taxes  legally  imposed  Dp^>B 
articles  generally;  to  improve  the  administrsticio; 
to  place  the  equipment  ol  our  army  on  a level  with 
that  of  the  other  armies  of  Kuro]>e;  to  put  retilr 
into  practice  the  constitutional  provisions  respectiog 
the  national  guard;  to  give  vigor  to  the  Uwsj  tod, 
in  hne,  to  rei^stablish  public  order,  which  is  the 
solo  basis  upon  which  we  can  rely  in  order  to  obttio 
the  required  rcsulta. 

With  respect  to  foreign  affairs,  our  desire  is  tB 
maintain  fficmlly  relations  with  oil  the  powers,  sad 
theeflorts  of  the  Government  will  be  earnestly  di- 
rected to  the  attainment  of  that  object ; butilthoD|h 
such  is  our  intention,  and  the  Ilullcoic 
neither  desires  nor  invites  troubles,  an  creai  bas 
taken  place  altogether  independent  of  its  will:  » 
commotion  has  occurred  in  neighbouring  conntnei 
arising  from  local  causes,  for  which  Greece  is  in  no 
way  responsible,  but  which  threatens,  aeverUiele*#. 
to  compromise  its  iotenial  order  aud  the  hansoor  oi 
ita  foreign  relations.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Hellrtii: 
people  can  remain  indifferent  in  preseoce  of  aoiDen 
ami  children  whom  the  bene6cent  hand  of  the 
tceting  powers  has  saved  and  landed  upon  oor  sou: 
If  these  events  have  touched  our  angusi  bencfactai^ 
what  much  greater  emotion  must  they  have  caow 
us,  who  arc  united  to  (he  pcoj*e  of  Crete  by  the 
of  a common  origin,  a common  religion,  and  tw 
gratitude  which  we  owe  them  for  hariug  contribolpi 
to  our  independence  T But  even  in  presence  of  tb« 
aentimonts  wo  wish  to  fulfil  faithfully  datiM 
which  neutrality  iuqioses  upon  Greece.  Noobocm 
blame  us  if  we,  also,  lend  every  assistance  h*  w 
fugitives.  No  one  can  make  it  a matter  of  repruavb 
to  Greece,  that,  while  on  the  one  part  she  respects 
the  intomatiunal  rights  of  others,  she  at  tbe 
time  does  not  forget  the  duties  of  ueuirdiiy  of  tie 
Hellenic  people.  What  Hellenic  OovcmaieDt  eoow 
possibly  forget  them  T , 

1 hare  said  already,  and  you  know  ii  yoorseiv^ 
gentlemen,  that  tbe  position  in  which  the  Cretan  la- 
BurrectioD  has  placM  Greece  is  osseDiiallv  a 
position,  since  it  baa  been  considered  possible  U» 
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)t  might  lead  to  a rupture  of  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  a friendly  power.  >'o  Greek  gorernment  can 
desire  to  increase  these  disagreements.  No  one  can 
doubt  that,  as  the  struggle  in  Crete  was  not  proroked 
by  Greece,  so  also  no  Greek  government  will  excite 
troubles  in  the  border  provinces.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  every  thing  to  gain  by  the  maintenance  of 
tranquillity  in  those  countries.  Above  all,  Greece  is 
interested  in  making  known  to  the  powers,  and  cs> 
pecially  to  her  bcne^ctors,  the  policy  which  she  has 
adopted.  For  bow  long  a time  has  public  opinion 
been  mi.<ded  in  believing  that  the  Cretan  movement 
was  partly  duo  to  incitements  from  Greece;  and 
if,  ill  consequence  of  differences  between  the  ticople 
and  tbeir  government,  troubles  were  to  take  ptucc  in 
the  border  provinces,  what  then  would  be  the  nosi* 
tion  of  Greece  ? The  precedent  of  CTotc,  auu  the 
experience  we  have  acquired,  oblige  us  to  reflect 
seriously  upon  this  subject,  to  organize  our  internal 
affairs  in  a manner  corresponding  with  the  gravity 
of  tho  danger,  and  above  all  to  conform  strictly  to 
Icgalitv.  We  ought,  in  case  of  need,  to  rely  in  the 
first  place  upon  ourselves,  aud  thus  render  ourselves 
worthy  of  tho  clBcacious  help  of  friendly  nations, 
and  especially  of  that  of  the  guaranteeing  powers. 
Hut  to  that  end  we  must  take  care  that  our  position 
in  relation  to  Crete  should  not  be  erroneously  viewed 
in  tho  eyes  of  Europe.  Wc  must  show  it  t^at,  alto- 
gether strangers  to  the  origin  of  the  Cretan  move* 
raent,  wo  continue  spectators  of  events  verv  close  at 
band,  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  within  tfic  narrow 
circle  of  our  intemutionol  duties.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish these  intentions,  wc  will  a.sk  your  authority 
to  send  special  missions  to  the  different  powers  for 
the  purpose  of  acquainting  them  with  the  tnilh  as  to 
the  actual  situation  of  our  country,  and  as  to  what 
really  is  passing  in  our  neighborhood.  In  this 
manner,  gentlemen,  we  hope  to  avoid  all  danger, 
and  we  will  attain  more  surely  aud  promptly  the 
realization  of  the  wishes  aud  hopes  wnicb  animate 
the  heart  of  tho  country  and  of  the  UcUcnic  people. 

OKEF.K  CHURCH.  Tlio  most  important 
event  in  tho  recent  history  of  tho  Greek 
CImrch  is  tho  increasing  interest  in  establish- 
ing closer  connections  witli  the  Anglican 
chiirclies  of  Europe  and  America.  This,  in  par- 
ticular, is  reported  to  bo  tho  rase  in  Russia. 
TTte  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross  (of  the  Scotch 
Ei»iscopal  Cliurch),  who  visited  Russia  on  a 
special  mission  in  1R66,  refers  in  his  charge  to 
tho  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  the  feeling  of  the 
Russian  clergy  and  laity  with  regard  to  this 
subject,  a.s  follows; 

I did  not  convene  with  a single  Russian  who  did 
nut  introduce  the  subject  biinsclf,  and  converse  upon 
it  in  the  most  friendly  and  sensible  manner.  To  un- 
derstand each  other — to  learn  and  know  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  worship  of  our  respective  churchoft^ 
to  master  such  works  as  represent  truly  and  with 
authority  the  tenets  of  our  churches,  and  to  ubstain, 
in  the  mean  time,  from  all  acts  irbich  could  irritate 
or  compromise  either.  This  was  the  desire,  and 
thoso  were  the  feelings  of  all  those  with  whom  I 
conversed.  And  I cannot  bring  mr  remarks  to  a 
close  in  a more  touching  manner  than  by  quoting 
the  words  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  the  em- 
peror's brother,  which  ho  used  in  tho  cuurse  of  a 
conversation  I had  with  him  in  an  interview  with 
which  be  honored  me.  i^pcakingof  the  union  of 
the  churches,  ho  said:  ‘*lt  is  a subject  of  which  I 
have  lung  and  ofren  thought  and  in  which  1 take  a 
lively  interest.  It  is  one,"  ho  said,  “in  which  I 
tbinK  all  ouffht  to  take  an  interest,  and  which  all 
should  endeavor  (o  promote ; fur  1 am  sure  it  must 
be  pleasing  to  onr  Savionr  Jesus  Christ  to  sec  anv  at- 
tempt being  made  to  accomplish  the  object  of  bis 
last  prayer,  that  we  *oll  may  bo  one.' " 
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llio  Rev.  (loorgo  Williams,  of  Eoglaml,  who 
has  been  travelling  in  the  East  in  the  interest 
of  Chnrch  Unity,  writes  on  the  same*  subject  to 
tho  “Eastern  Church  Association:” 

The  Bishop  of  Nazareth  was  perhops  the  most 
hearty  in  his  sympathy  of  all  with  whom  I con- 
rersed,  and  he  repeated  more  than  once:  “Your 
project  IS  the  salvation  of  tho  world — it  is  nothing 
short  of  that!"  The  Bishop  of  Mount  Tabor,  a 
most  devout  man,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  idea 
of  reunion,  and  it  i.s  a comfort  to  think  thot  prayers 
arc  continually  ascending  from  Tabor’s  lonely  peak 
for  the  good  success  of  our  work.  The  Bishops  of 
Homs  and  Hamah  were  also  warm  iu  their  approval, 
and  the  last  bishop  whom  1 sow,  viz. : the  successor 
of  S.  Polvcarji,  ut  Smyrna,  expressed  himself  most 
strongly  in  favor  of  intercommunion. 

More  indonnite  in  u statement  of  Bishop 
Whitebouse,  of  Illinois,  in  a communication  to 
his  diocese,  who,  after  having  spoken  of  his 
associations  with  the  Liitlicran  bishops  of  Swe- 
den, tlius  siK*uks  of  tho  Russian  Church ; 

During  my  long  stay  in  Russia,  and  especially  iu 
Moscow.  I have  enjoyed  oportiimties  for  a similar 
acquaintance  with  the  Russo-Greek  services,  and 
occasions  of  full  and  intimate  conference  on  the 
state  and  relations  of  our  respective  churches.  In 
those  respects  1 owe  every  thing  to  the  unwearied 
kindnc.ss  of  his  eminence,  the  Bishop  of  Leonide, 
Vicar  of  the  Metropolitan,  which  left  nothing  more 
to  dcbiro  in  personal  and  official  recognition. 

Toward  tho  close  of  tho  year  French  and 
English  papers  {Indrpcndance  London 

Times^  etc.),  circulated  tho  rejicrt  that  with  tlie 
support  of  the  French  and  Austrian  Govern- 
inenU  negotiations  ha<l  been  carried  on  be- 
tween Romo  and  tho  Greek  bishops  of  Turkey 
concerning  a recognition  by  tho  Greek  churches 
in  Turkey  of  tho  supremacy  of  tho  Rope,  and 
that  several  bishops,  and  even  tho  I'atriarch  of 
Constantinople  laid  been  gained  for  the  plan. 
The  report  produced  quite  an  emotion  in  Rus- 
sia, ana  one  of  tho  most  influential  organs  of 
public  opinion,  the  GaxetU^  deniandeil 

that  Russia  should  appeal  to  arms  rather  than 
submit  to  the  humiliation  of  allowing  France 
to  dislodge  her  os  protector  of  tho  Christians 
of  Turkey.  Sul»seqnently  an  emphatical  denial 
wa.s  given  in  Constantinople,  and  by  the  patri- 
arch himself,  to  tho  whole  rei>ort.  In  Decem- 
ber, 186ff,  tho  patriarcli  was  deposed  from  his 
otlioo  by  tho  Turkish  Government,  at  llio 
urgent  request  of  a large  number  of  the  most  in- 
fluential Greeks.  The  patriarch  had  made  many 
enemies  by  excommunicating  and  imprisoning 
the  etlitor  of  u Greek  paper  in  Constantinople 
who  had  been  advocating  a religions  reform. 
Owing  to  the  great  e.xcitcmcnt  npiinst  him.  he 
gave  in  liia  re.'ignatioD,  but  at  the  same  time 
induced  the  Rortc  not  to  accept  it.  A.s  tho  ex- 
citement ugiuubt  him,  however,  continued  ami 
increased,  ho  was  finally  forced  to  vacate  his 
office.  The  Turkish  Government,  with  whicli 
the  patriarcli  had  always  been  on  the  best 
terms,  gave  him  a monthly  pension  of  5,000 
piastres. 

Tho  long  struggle  between  the  Gorernment 
of  tho  Daiiiibian  Rrincipalities  and  the  Greek 
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Synod  of  Constantinople,  terminato<l  in  tho 
formal  rocopnition  of  tlie  entire  imlepcudencc 
of  tho  Chnrch  in  the  Principalities,  by  tho 
Patriarch  of  Coustnntinoplo  and  his  S3'nml. 

Tho  Oharch  in  the  Ionian  Isles  continued  to 
hold  out  apainst  being  incorporated  with  tho 
Church  of  tho  Kingdom  of  Greece. 

Tho  nnml)or  of  churches  built  with  tho  aid 
of  tho  Russian  Government  for  the  Russian 
residents  in  foreign  countries,  is  to  be  increniKHl 
by  one  in  New  York.  It  was  reported  that 
$2,000  have  l>oen  subscribed  by  Russian  and 
Greek  residents  in  tliat  city.  TJie  $18,000 
which  are  wanting  will  be  provided  by  tlio 
government,  who  are  also  to  find  the  salaries 
of  tlie  ofiiciuting  priests,  and  defray  tho  entire 
expenditure  of  tho  establishment.  To  frese  the 
members  of  this  clerical  mission  from  the  re- 
straints incidental  to  an  official  capacity,  it  is 
proposed  not  to  place  them  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  tho  Russian  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington. l)ivine  service  in  the  new  church  will 
be  condccttnl  in  Greek  and  Russian. 

It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  tho  Greek 
Chorch  has  of  late  begun  to  gain  some  converts 
in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  The  best 
known  of  these  converts  is  Abb6  Guett4*e,  t)jo 
author  of  a “ History  of  the  Church  of  France 
(the  largest  work  on  tho  subject),  a “History 
of  the  Jesuits”  (three  volumes),  a refutation  of 
R6nan’8  Vie  de  Jtsu$^  and  many  other  works. 
Abb6  Guett6c,  while  a Roman  Catholic  priest, 
bail  decidi*<liy  Gallican  views,  and  all  bis  works 
bad  on  that  account  boon  censured  by  Rome. 
Six  years  ago  he  founded,  in  coiyunction  with 
tho  Rev.  Archpriest  Was.silicfi’,  titular  head  of 
the  Russo-Greek  Church  in  France,  and  espe- 
cially attached  to  tlie  Kusbian  Church  in  Poi-is,  a 
weekly  publication  entitled  VUnion  ChrHienne^ 
and  having  for  its  object  tho  union  of  the  non- 
Roman  churches  holding  tlie  doctrine  of  apos- 
tolical succcs.sion.  llis  latest  work,  undertak- 
ing to  jipovc  a schismatic  character  in  tho 
papacy,  was  published  in  18G6,  and  translated 
at  once  into  khiglish*  and  Russian. 

Anotlier  work  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of 
tlie  Greek  Church  was  ]mblishod  in  England 
l>y  tho  Rev.  .1.  J.  Uverbcck,  like  tho  former 
one,  a member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion. 

GREEN.  Horace,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a distin- 
guished physician,  medical  professor,  and  au- 
thor, bom  at  Chittenden,  Rutland  County, 
Vt.,  December  24,  18U2;  died  at  Grcennioiint, 
Sing-Sing,  N.  Y.,  November  20,  18CG.  He  was 
cducAteil  at  the  High  ScIkmiI,  Hrandon,  ^'l.,  and 
at  the  classical  school  at  Uutlaiul,  Vt.  It  was 
his  desire  to  take  a collegiate  course,  but  cir- 
cumstances prevented.  Having  decided  to  be- 
come a physician,  he  entered  with  zeal  upon 
his  studies ; atft*nded  faitlifully  tho  Icclnros  of 
the  professors  of  Castletoii  College,  ; and 
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was  graduated  M.  D.  at  Middlobury.yt..  in  1824. 
WJiile  yet  a student,  he  enWretl  his  broiber’s 
office,  and  after  receiving  Lis  diploma  he  became 
a partner  with  Iiiin,  and  continued  to  practise 
six  years.  Not  feeling  altogether  satLstied  with 
Ids  opportunities  of  observation,  he  visited  Phil- 
adelphia, and  there  attcndcnl  two  courses  oflec- 
tures,  returning  to  Rutland,  where  he  followed 
Ids  profession  for  five  years  more.  About  1838 
ho  decided  to  take  up  his  residence  in  hew 
A^ork  city ; but  before  settling  down  as  a prac- 
titioner in  that  metropolis,  he  desired  to  add  to 
his  attuintneuts  a knowledge  of  the  ho.>i[>ita]i 
abroad.  He  therefore  left  America  for  Enrope, 
and  after  having  visited  English  hospitals  ex- 
tensively, made  a very  profitable  wyimm  in 
Scotland.  Ho  then  travelled  on  the  C<mlincDt, 
and  spent  .several  months  in  Faris,  where  he 
made  it  a conscientious  practice  to  visit  the 
principal  hospitals  daily.  This  sojourn  abroad 
proved  of  great  benefit  to  his  health,  and  added 
much  to  Ills  knowledge  of  disease.  It  wa.«  po 
fully  appreciated  by  him,  that  in  1851  he  made 
another  trip,  remaining  absent  from  this  country 
about  three  mouths,  during  wliioh  period  be 
passed  his  time  most  satisfactorily.  While 
making  a careful  investigation  of  the  course  of 
treatment  in  tho  principal  cities  of  Great  Brii- 
ain  and  France,  and  spending  a short  time  in 
Switzerland,  much  of  his  plea>urc  doruig  hU 
tour  in  Europe  was  due  to  the  courteous  atten- 
tion which  ho  received  from  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  Dr.  Green  was  particnlarly 
interested  in  the  diseases  of  the  throat  and  air- 
passages,  and  their  treatment  by  wliat  Is  known 
as  topical  medication.  He  made  these  the  sub- 
ject of  close  investigation  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life.  In  1856  he  published  a re- 
port on  106  cases  of  pulmonary  diseases  treated 
by  injection  into  tlie  bronchial  tubes,  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  was  ctmsulted 
by  many  persons  on  tlie  subject.  In  1840  he 
was  elected  professor  in  Casllcton  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  continued  to  lecture  to  the  studenU 
till  1843.  In  1850  he  lent  material  and  efficient 
aid  in  fonnding  tlie  New  A'ork  Medical  College, 
and  wasappointed  Presidentof  tlio  Faculty  and 
Tru.stees ; holding,  also,  the  resnon.^ible  position 
of  Professor  of  the  Tlieory  and  l*raciicc  of  .Mtnl- 
icinc,  and  subsequently  tlmt  of  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor. In  1854  he  associated  Liiuself  witli 
otlicrs  in  e.<tablishing  tlio  “ American  Medical 
Monthly,”  being  intimately  conucctixl  with  the 
editorial  department  till  1857 ; alter  which 
period  lie  continued  to  contribute  occasional 
articles  till  it  W’as  given  up.  Dr.  Green  re- 
signed his  Professorsliip  in  the  New  York 
Medical  College  in  18G0,  at  tho  earnest  aoliciU- 
tion  of  his  family,  as  his  health  sec'Dicd  to  be 
impaired  by  continuous  labor.  From  that 
time  .‘ivnqjtoms  of  consumption  were  app.arent, 
niui  in  1803  an  attack  of  pandysis  induced  him  to 
try  the  effect  of  tho  climate  of  Cuba.  He  passo<i 
the  winters  of  1804  and  1865  in  that  island,  and 
received  great  benefit  to  his  health,  though  it 
proved  but  temporary.  The  degree  of  LL.  I>. 
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was  conferre<i  upon  Dr.  Grecu  by  tbc  University 
of  Vermont,  at  Burlington.  Ho  was  not  only 
a skilful  and  laborious  physician,  but  a man  of 
markiKl  intellectual  ability,  liberal,  i)ubliC“Spir* 
ited.  and  resolute  in  bis  eSbrts  to  promote  the 
public  pood. 

GREECE,  Rev.  a Conprepational 

clergyman,  bom  in  Stonebam,  Mass.,  Nov.  15, 
17l>7;  died  in  Westborouph,  Mass.,  April  7, 
1800.  IIo  studied  at  Pbiilips  Academy,  Ando- 
ver, and,  graduated  at  Yido  Collepe,  in  1821, 
after  which  be  taught  two  years  in  Amherst 
Academy  and  in  Boston,  luid  then  entered  the 
theologie^d  seminary,  where  he  completed  his 
course  in  1826.  Soon  after  he  became  an  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  American  Board  of 
Coinniis.sioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  in 
1832,  upon  the  death  of  Jeremiah  Evarts,  was 
chosen  corresi>onding  secretary.  During  thi.s 
period,  his  special  department  of  labor  was 
editing  the  ^ittaionary  Herald^  and  correspond- 
ence w'ith  the  missions  among  the  Indians, 
which  wjtf  then  conducted  on  an  extended 
scale.  In  1828  ho  made  a tour,  cxtonde<l 
throngb  eight  months,  and  over  nearly  six 
thousand  miles:  visiting  the  missions  to  the 
Indian  tribes,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  in  Northwest  Ohio,  and  in  New 
York.  On  this  tour  ho  visited  not  less  than 
thirty  mission  stations,  and  reached  Boston,  on 
his  return,  in  July. 

In  1836  ho  removed  with  his  family  to  Rox- 
biiry,  and  th<uigh  a distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  missionary  rooms,  was  in  the  habit  of 
traversing  it  twice  a day  on  fool.  He  was  in- 
defulipable  in  his  lal>ors,  and  among  his  other 
duties  prepared  twelve  of  the  “si>ccuil  reports” 
of  the  society,  many  of  them  of  great  value. 
At  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  Mr. 
(ireene  consentc<l  to  aid  in  compiling  the  hymn- 
book,  called  “Church  Psalmtxly,”  Of  this 
book,  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
conies  are  believed  to  have  gone  into  use. 

In  consequence  of  an  injury  by  a railroad 
accident,  he  was  obliged  to  decline  a reCieclion, 
and  resigned  his  position  in  1H48,  removing  to 
■\Vestl>oro\  Mush.  Ilia  house  having  been  not 
long  after  consumed  by  fire,  be  settled  in 
Windsor,  Vt.,  but  in  1800  returned  to  West- 
boro’,  where  he  spent  tlie  residue  of  his  days. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  were  atlecting. 
Men  were  hla'^ting  a rock  near  his  house,  ami  a 
descen<linp  fragment  struck  him  on  the  head, 
indicting  a mortal  injury.  This  was  on  Tues- 
day, and  he  lay  perfectly  unconscious  till  8at- 
unJay,  when  he  died. 

GUEGORY,  Rear  Admiral  Francis  H.,  U.  S. 
Navy,  born  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  October  0, 
1788;  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  October  4, 1806. 
At  tije  age  of  eighteen  hcentertHl  the  merchant 
service,  in  which  he  remainetl  two  years.  In 
1809  he  cnlistwl  in  the  United  States  navy  as  a 
mid.-Mpruan,  ami  soon  after,  while  serving  on 
the  Vesuvius,  and  in  charge  of  one  of  lier  barges 
Dear  tljo  Balizo,  surprised  atid  cai>turcd  im  Eng- 
lisli  brig,  having  on  boanl  one  hundred  and 


twenty  slaves,  intended  to  bo  smuggled  into 
New  Orleans,  which  was  carried  in  and  con- 
demned. In  April,  1811,  ho  was  promoted  to 
he  actiiig  master,  and  as.signed  to  tne  command 
of  gmi-vessel  No.  162,  and  attache<l  to  the 
Balizo  division.  Ho  captured  and  sent  in  a 
schooner  of  one  Imndred  tons  and  thirty-five 
men,  then  fitting  out  on  the  coast  for  piratical 
purposes,  and  had  a niglit  action  w ith  a privateer 
of  greatly  superior  force,  that  had  been  annoy- 
ing our  coniinerco,  which  ho  disabled  and  drove 
oft*  tlie  coast.  Soon  after  he  captured  a large 
Spanish  ship  of  fourteen  gnns,  which  was  en- 
gage<l  in  piracy.  In  the  sjring  of  1812,  Acting 
Master  Gregory  was  ordered  to  a northern 
station,  and  on  tho  conimcnc^uiient  of  a war 
with  England,  place<l  under  Cotnmodore  Chaun- 
cey’.s  command  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  with  him 
participated  in  nil  the  actions  and  skirmishes 
on  that  hike.  Later  ho  was  taken  prisoner  by 
tho  British,  refused  parole,  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land, where  ho  was  detained  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  in  1814.  He  soon  after  jointnl  one  of 
the  frigates  cruising  against  tho  Algerines, 
without  coming  homo.  In  1821,  Lieutenant 
Gregory  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  tlio 
schooner  Grampus,  and  embed  in  that  vessel 
throughout  tho  West  Indies  and  upon  the  Span- 
isli  Main,  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  nml  pro- 
tection of  American  commerce,  until  relieve<l 
in  1828.  He  waf'  active  and  instrumental  in  tho 
destruction  of  several  ]>iratical  vessels,  and  dis- 
persion of  gangs  of  pirates  on  the  coasts  of 
Cuba  nml  Mexico.  lu  1826  Lieutenant  Greg- 
ory was  selected  to  fit  out  the  frigate  Brandy- 
wine, tor  the  purpose  of  conveying  General 
Lafayette  to  France,  and  served  under  Com- 
modore Morris  until  tho  ship  arrived  there, 
when  he  was  placed  under  his  command.  In 
1820  he  fitted  out  a 04-gun  ship  at  New  York, 
for  tho  Greek  Government,  and  sailed  for  the 
PiroMis. 

In  1828  ho  was  promoted  to  he  coimuauder 
in  the  navy;  was  atmehed  to  the  Brooklyn 
Navy-Yard  till  1831,  when  ho  was  sent  in  com- 
mand of  tho  Falmouth  to  cruise  in  the  Pacific, 
and  was  one  year  in  chiu-go  of  that  station; 
performed  a full  cmise  of  three  years,  and  re- 
turned to  tho  United  State.s  in  1834.  lie  was 
l)rotnoted  to  a captaincy  in  1838,  and  npiiointcd 
to  command  the  North  Caroliiui,  74  guns,  in 
1841.  In  1843  bo  was  placed  ou  the  Brazilian 
station  in  tl»o  frigate  Baritan;  in  1844  was  or- 
dered to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  employed 
in  the  blockade  of  that  const.  At  the  coiii- 
Tiiencement  of  tho  war  with  that  country 
ho  returned  to  tho  United  States,  in  tho 
frigate  CnmlK*rlund,  in  January,  1847.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1849,  he  wa.s  ordered  to  tiie  coimiiand 
of  the  B<juadron  on  tlie  coa.st  of  Africa,  in  the 
Portsmouth.  In  May,  1852,  %e  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  BosUui  Navy-Yard, 
and  relieved  in  February,  1850,  and  up  to 
tlio  beginning  of  the  war  was  enq*loycd  on 
temporary  duties  only.  At  tlie  coimnence- 
ment  of  tho  late  war,  Commodore  Gregory 
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proceeded  to  Washington,  and  urgently  sought 
for  active  serviTO.  The  records  of  tho  Navy 
Department  afford  ample  evidence  of  his  pro- 
fessional ability,  as  well  as  patriotic  disposition. 
There  arc  few  if  any  officers  now  in  tho  ser- 
vice who  are  possessed  of  more  practical  expe- 
rience on  our  coast,  or  w'ho  rould  render  better 
service  than  did  Rear-Admiral  Gregory.  His 
efforts  to  be  placed  on  the  active  list  were 
tinnlly  snccessful,  and  in  Joly,  1801,  he  was  or- 
dered to  superintend  the  construction  of  all 
vessels  of  war  built  outside  of  navy-yards,  and 
it  was  while  engaged  in  this  duty  ho  died.  Ho 
was  ‘commiswoned  rear-admiral,  Julv  16,  1862. 

GREVILlj;  Robt.  Kate,  LL.  D.,‘F.  R.S.  E., 
an  eminent  Scottish  botanist  and  philantliropist, 
boro  ut  Bishop  Auckland  in  1794;  died  in  his 
villa  in  Murrayficld,  June  4,  1866.  lie  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profession  at  E<iin- 
burgh  and  London,  but  circumstances  having 
rendered  him  independent  of  this  profession  as 
a means  of  livelihood,  he  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  tho  study  of  botany.  Ho  delivered 
several  courses  of  jiopular  lectures  on  zoology 
and  botany,  and  formed  large  collections  of 
plants  and  insects,  which  were  eventually  pur- 
chased by  tho  University  of  Edinburgh.  Dr. 
Greville  took  a very  warm  interest  in  many  so- 
cial reforms  and  in  various  schemes  of  Christian 
philanthropy;  especially  was  he  prominent  in 
tlio  agitation  against  slavery  in  the  colonies, 
being  one  of  the  four  vice-presidents  of  tho  great 
Anti-Slavery  Association  of  nil  countries,  held  in 
Lon<lon  in  1840.  Ho  was  tho  author  of  “ Flora 
Edlneiisis,”  “ Scottish  Crypt<jgomic  Flora,”  “ Al- 
gsD  BritannicfD,”  and  a portion  of  “leones  Fill- 
cum,”  beside  numerous  papers  in  various  scienti- 
fic journals.  In  1824  the  University  of  Glasgow 
couferred  on  Iiim  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  Dr.  G. 
was  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Botatiical  So- 
ciety, a Fellow  of  tlie  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  several  important  scientitic  bodies  in  Eng- 
land, Franco,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

GROTE,  John,  B.  D,,  an  English  Episcopal 
clergjTnan  and  philosopbitud  writer,  l>om  at 
Beckenham,  Kent,  May  5,  1813 ; died  at  Ids 
vicarage,  near  Cambridge,  Augu?*t  21,  1806. 
Ho  was  a son  of  George  Grote  of  Oxon,  and  a 
younger  brother  of  tlio  famous  historian  of 
Greece;  graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  1835, 
an<l  soon  after  1838  was  elected  fellow  of  his 
college,  continuing  so  until  his  death.  In  ISoo, 
upon  tho  resignation  of  Dr.  Whewell,  ho  was 
elecUnl  professor  of  Moral  rbllosoj)hy  in  Cam- 
bridge University,  w'blch  position  ho  held  dur- 
ing his  life.  In  1847  ho  was  presented  by  his 
college  to  tho  vicarage  of  Trumpington.  His 
mind  was  richly  stored  with  all  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge. Every  fieb!  of  literature  had  chanus  for 
him,  and  his  quick  and  retentive  memory  seemed 
never  to  lose  its  hold  on  tlint  which  it  had  once 
embraced.  His  W'ritings  from  a disregard  of 
the  graces  of  style  very  characteristic  of  him,  do 
him  but  imperfect  justice,  though  they  give 
evidence  of  a mind  of  great  clearness,  vigor, 


and  originality.  His  “ Examination  of  Portions 
of  Dr.  Lushington’s  Judgment,”  is  ])crhaps  the 
ablest  pamphlet  wliich  has  been  written  on  the 
question  of  a final  court  of  appeal,  and  his  un- 
finished work,  “ Exploratio  Philosophica  ” is  a 
masterly  review  of  modern  theories  of  philosf)- 
pby.  He  was  a man  of  earnest  and  simple 
piety,  and  in  his  pariah  his  genial  kindness  and 
constant  benevolence  endeared  him  to  all. 

GUATEMALA.  {See  Cextkal  Asieioca.) 

GUNPAPER.  This  composition  is  attract- 
ing attention  as  a material  combining  all  the 
elements  of  destruction  in  its  nature  with  the 
much-desired  principle  of  safety.  It  possesses 
highly  penetrative  pow’er,  w ith  a safety  which, 
if  not  absolute,  is,  ut  any  rate,  far  superior  to 
that  of  either  gun-cotton  or  gunpowder.  It  was 
first  introduced  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Mellond,  of  Loo- 
(b)n,  and  consists  of  paper  impregnated  with  a 
composition  fonned  of  the  following  ingre- 
dients: chlorate  of  potash,  9 parts;  nitrate  of 
potash,  parts;  prussiate  of  j)otash,  parts; 
powdered  charcoal,  3^  parta;  starch, 
part;  chromate  of  potash,  ^\fh  part;  arid 
water,  79  parts.  These  materials  are  mixed 
together,  and  subjected  to  an  hour’s  boiling; 
the  solution  is  then  ready  for  use,  and  the 
paper  is  passed  in  sheets  through  the  niixtore. 
The  saturated  paper  is  now'  re.ady  for  1Tlau^fa^ 
timing  into  the  form  of  cartridge,  and  is  rolled 
into  compact  Icngtli  of  any  diameter,  from  that 
of  a small  revolver  to  tliat  of  n six-hundred 
pounder.  These  rolls  may  be  made  of  the  ex- 
act length  required  for  each  charge,  or  they 
may  be  made  a foot,  or  even  a yard  long, 
and  be  afterward  cut  up  to  suit  the  charge. 
After  rolling,  tho  gnnpnpcr  is  drie<l  at  a tem- 
perature of  212*^  Fall.,  w’hen  it  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a compact  grayish  ma«s,  resembling 
nothing  so  much  as  a piece  of  vulcanized  India- 
rulibor  door-spring.  From  some  comparative 
experiments  recently  made  with  tlio  material 
it  w'oiild  appear  that  the  advantages  claimed  for 
it  over  gunpowder  arc  by  no  means  imaginary  or 
slight.  It  aopearsto  aflbnl  a perfect  substitute 
for  gunpow  der,  superseding  gun-cotton  and  all 
otlier  explosive  compounds  yet  tried.  It  is  re- 
garded by  tho  Mcehnniai'  Magazine  as  safe  alike 
in  manufacture  and  use ; the  chemical  solution 
is  tlio  reverse  of  combustible,  and  the  paper  is 
dried  at  a very  low  temperature.  In  its  use  its 
innnipnlation  is  unattended  by  the  danger  at- 
taching to  gun-cotton,  it  may  be  freely  bandied 
without  fear  of  explosion,  which  is  not  even  in- 
duced by  percussive  action.  It  U only  exploded 
by  contact  with  fire,  or  at  equivalent  teropera- 
tures,  and  is  readily  and  accurately  cut  into 
cartridges  by  hand.  In  its  action  it  is  quick 
and  powerful,  Laving  in  this  respect  a de- 
cided advantage  over  gunjKiwder,  than  which 
it  is  also  much  cleaner  in  action.  Its  use  is 
unaccompanied  by  the  greasy  residuam  al- 
w'ays  observable  in  gun-barrels  fired  with  pow- 
der, the  gun-barrels  after  firing  the  gunpaper 
l>eing  perfectly  dry  and  comparatively  riean. 
Its  explosion  produces  less  smoko  than 
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that  of  gunpowder.  It  has  less  recoil^  with 
quicker  penetrative  power  than  gunpowder, 
and  is  said  to  be  loss  liable  to  deterioration 
from  damp.  It  is  readily  protected  from  all 
chance  of  damp  by  a solution  of  xyloidin  iu 
acetic  acid.  The  xyloidin  is  prepared  by  act- 
ing  on  paper  with  nitric  acid,  one  part  thereof 
being  dissolved  in  three  parts  of  acetic  acid  of 
specific  gravity  of  1.040. 

With  improved  revolvers  of  Ikfr.  Millard  six 
rounds  W'ero  fired  first  with  cartridges  contain- 
ing fifteen  grains  of  gunpaper  and  a conical 
bullet^  at  fifteen  yard.s’  range,  wliich  gave  as  a 
result  an  average  of  13-16  inch  penetration  into 
deal.  Six  rounds  were  next  fired,  with  ten 
grains  of  gunpowder  and  a conical  bulletj  at 
the  same  range,  the  result  being  an  average 
penetration  of  13-8  inch  into  deal.  With  83 
per  cent,  less  material  its  penetrative  power  in 
these  instances  over  gunpowder  wosS-lG  inch. 
With  fifteen  grains  of  gunpaper  and  a conical 
bullet,  six  rounds  were  then  fire<l  at  the  same 
range,  and  at  each  shot  the  bullet  passed 
through  a threc-inch  deal.  At  29  yards  range, 
12  grains  of  the  paper  fired  from  a pistol  of  54 
guogc  (.44  iuclt)  sent  a heavier  bullet  through  a 
three-inch  deal.  In  a Snider  breech-loader, 
charges  of  two  drachms  of  gunpow'der,  with  a 
conical  bullet,  were  fired  i^m  a capsule  with 
central  fire  and  metal  base  with  cqud  good  re- 
sults, and  with  a comparatively  slight  recoil. 
In  breech-loaders,  about  25  per  ceut.  is  savtsl 
by  gunpaper  os  against  gunpowder  in  the  length 
of  the  cartridge,  and  this  shortening  admits  of  a 
corrcs|K)nding  reduction  in  tho  length  of  the 
breech,  thereby  adding  to  tlio  strength  of  the 
piece  at  tliis  point,  and  dinunishing  its  w'eight. 
it  is  stated  by  tho  maker  that,  taking  into  ac- 
count tho  smaller  quantity  required  to  give  an 
equal  effect,  the  cost  of  the  gunpaper  will  be  from 
30  to  60  ^r  cent  less  thmi  that  of  gunpowder. 

GCKOWSKI,  Count  Adam  de,  a Polish  publi- 


cist, born  on  the  bere<litary  estates  of  his  family 
in  the  palatinate  of  Kalisz,  September  10, 1806 ; 
died  iu  Washington,  D.C.  May  4,  1806.  When 
but  a schoolboy  ho  showed  so  lively  a sympa- 
thy with  the  Polish  cause  that  he  was  expelled 
from  tlie  gymnasia  of  Warsaw  and  of  Kaliaz. 
In  1820  ho  went  to  Berlin  and  spent  tlie  fol- 
low’iug  five  years  in  various  German  Universi- 
ties. Returning  to  Poland  he  became  identified 
with  those  who  opposed  Russian  inflnence  and 
in  consequence  was  several  times  imprisoned 
by  order  of  Constantine.  He  was  one  of  the 
projectors  of  and  participators  in  the  revolution 
of  1830,  and  was  sent  as  an  ageut  of  the  Repub- 
licans to  France.  After  the  suppreasiou  of 
the  insurrection  ho  lived  several  years  as  an 
exile  in  Franco,  where  be  adopted  many  of  the 
views  of  Fourier.  In  1836  ho  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  a book  iu  which  ho  advocated  the 
idea  of  Panslavism, 'called  to  Russia  aud  em- 
ployed in  tho  private  chancery  of  the  Emperor. 
Tills  situation  ho  rotainc'd  until  1844,  when, 
finding  that  he  bad  many  powerful  enemies  nt 
the  imperial  court,  and  that  his  resignation 
was  not  accepted  by  the  emperor,  he  secretly 
left  for  Berlin,  aud  from  thence  went  to  Hei- 
delberg. Here  ho  again  gave  himself  up  to  his 
studies,  and  subsequently  for  two  years  lec- 
ture<l  on  political  economy  nt  the  University  of 
Berne,  Sw'itzerland.  In  1849  he  came  to  tho 
Unite<l  States,  which  he  adopted  as  his  home. 
Hero  he  w’as  for  a time  professor  of  motlern 
languages,  and  for  three  years  (1861  to  1863; 
truuslator  in  tho  State  Dopartmeut  at  Washing- 
ton. He  was  tho  author  of  numerous  works 
in  the  Polish,  German,  French,  and  English  lan- 
guages. Among  tho  latter  are  ^Mtussia  as  It 
Is”  (1854),  aud  ‘‘America  and  Europe” 
(I860).  His  latest  work,  in  two  volumes,  is 
entitled  “My  Diary,”  and  is  extremely  cen- 
sorious toward  several  of  tho  members  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  cabinet. 
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HABEAS  CORPUS.  Tho  following  order 
was  issued  from  tho  War  Department  under 
date  of  January  12,  1866 : 

To  prot«ct  f<ersoDS  Improper  dvil  laiU  aod  penaUlct 

la  late  robeUloua  Statea. 

Military  division  and  department  commanders, 
whose  commands  embrace  or  are  composed  of  any  or 
the  late  rt'bellious  States,  and  who  have  not  already 
done  so,  will  at  onco  issue  and  enforce  orders  protect- 
ing from  prosecution  or  soita  in  the  State,  or  munici- 
pal courts  of  such  State,  all  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  armies  ofthe  United  States,  and  all  persons  there- 
to attached,  or  in  anywbe  thereto  belonging,  subject 
to  military  authority,  charged  with  oficnccs  for  acts 
done  in  tfieir  military  capacity,  or  pursuant  to  orders 
firom  proper  military  authority ; aud  to  protect  from 
suit  or  prosecution  all  loyal  citizens,  or  persona, 
chained  with  ofl'ences,  done  against  tho  rebel  forces, 
directly  or  indirectly,  during  tho  existence  of  the 
rebclIioD:  and  all  nersous,  their  agents  and  cm- 

Eloy^s,  charged  with  the  occupancy  of  abandoned 
LOOS  or  plantations,  or  the  possession  or  custody 


of  any  kind  of  property  whatever,  who  occupied, 
used,  possessed,  or  controlled  the  same,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  President,  or  any  of  the  civil  or  mil- 
itary departments  of  the  Government,  and  to  protect 
them  from  any  penalties  or  damages  that  may  bare 
been  or  may  be  pronounced  or  adjudged  in  said 
courts  in  any  of  such  cases;  aud  also  protecting 
colored  persons  from  prosecutions  in  any  of  said 
States  charged  with  oDences  for  which  white  per- 
sons are  not  prosecuted  or  punished  in  the  same 
manner  and  degree. 

By  command  of  Lieutenant-General  GRANT. 

On  the  2d  day  of  April,  1866,  the  President 
of  tlio  Unite<l  States  issued  hU  proclamation  by 
which  ho  “did  promulgate  aud  declare,  that 
there  no  longer  existed  any  armed  re.sistance  of 
misguided  citizens  or  others  to  the  authority  of 
tho  Uuited  States,  in  any  or  in  all  tho  States, 
excepting  only  tho  State  of  Texas,  and  did  far- 
ther promulgate  and  declare  that  the  laws 
could  be  BOStaiDed  and  enforced  in  the  several 
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States  before  mentiontnl^  except  Texo-s,  by  the 
proper  civil  authorities,  State  or  Federal,  and 
that  tlio  people  of  the  said  States,  except  Texas, 
are  well  and  loyally  disposed,  and  have  con- 
formed or  will  conform  in  tiieir  lejrislation  to 
the  condition  of  atfnirs  fjrowinp:  out  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  i>rohibiting  slavery  within  the  limits 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Unitwl  States,  and  did 
further  declare,  that  it  is  the  manifest  deter- 
mination of  the  American  peojde  that  no  State 
of  its  own  will  has  a right  or  power  to  go  out 
of  or  separate  itself  from  or  be  separated  from 
the  American  Union ; and  that  therefore  each 
State  ought  to  remain  and  constitute  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  United  States:  and  did  fur- 
ther declare  tiiat  the  several  aforementioned 
States,  excepting  Texas,  bad  in  the  matter 
given  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  acquiesce 
in  this  sovereign  and  important  resolution  of 
the  national  unity ; and  did  further  declare 
that  it  is  believe<i  to  bo  a fundamental  principle 
of  government  that  people  who  have  been  over- 
come and  subdued  must  either  bo  dealt  with  so 
as  to  induce  them  voluntarily  to  become  friends, 
or  else  they  must  be  held  by  absolute  military 
power,  or  devastated  so  as  to  prevent  them 
irora  ever  again  doing  hann  as  enemies,  which 
last-named  policy  is  abhorrent  to  humanity  and 
to  free<lom ; and  did  further  declare  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  for 
coustitueiit  commnnities  only  as  States  and  not 
as  Territories,  dependencies,  provinces,  or  pro- 
tectorates: and  further,  that  such  constituent 
‘States  mtist  necessarily  Im?,  and  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  made 
c<^ual  and  placed  upon  a like  footing  as  to  pol- 
itical righ^  immnnilies,  dignities,  and  power, 
with  the  sovornl  t^tates  with  w'hich  they  are 
united,  and  did  further  declare  that  tlie  observ- 
ance of  political  equality,  as  a principle  of  right 
and  justice,  is  well  calculate«l  to  encourage  the 
people  of  the  before-iiame<i  States,  except  Texas, 
to  bo  and  to  become  inoro  and  more  constant 
and  persevering  in  their  renew’ed  allegiance; 
and  that  standing  armies,  military  occupation, 
martial  law,  military  tribunals,  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  writ  of  hahea4  eorpu*^  are  in  time 
of  f>cace  dangerous  to  public  liberty,  incom- 
patible with  the  individual  riglits  of  the  cit- 
izen, contrary  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  onr 
free  institutions,  and  exhaustive  of  the  national 
resources^  and  ought  not  therefore  to  bo  sanc- 
tioned or  allowed,  except  in  cases  of  actual 
ncccKsity,  for  rc|>elling  invasion  or  suppressing 
insurrection  or  rebellion;  and  did  further  de- 
clare, tliat  the  policy  of  the  Govermnent  of  the 
UnittHl  tjtates,  from  the  beginning  of  tlic  insur- 
rection to  its  overthrow  and  final  suppression, 
had  been  conducted  in  confonnity  with  tlio 
principles  in  the  proclamation  of  June  13, 1805, 
recited,  and  did  then  and  thereby  proclaim  and 
declare  that  the  insurrection  which  theretofore 
existed  in  the  several  States,  except  in  Texas, 
w’03  at  an  end,  and  was  thenceforth  to  be  so 
regartled. 


April  9th,  the  War  Department  issued  the 
following : 

BrtTft  Jfajor-G^n.  J.  Jf.  linnnctn^  Aumi/ia,  Ga.  : 

The  Assistant  CommissioDer  of  the  Bureao  of  ns 
fugees,  freedmen,  etc.,  for  the  State  of  Georgia, 
having  inquired  whether  the  President’s  proclsioa* 
tion  removes  martini  law,  and  stated  that  the  depart- 
ment commander  docs  not  fed  autbohxcd  to  arre$t 
parties  who  hare  committed  outrages  on  freed  peo- 
ple or  Union  refugees,  the  Secretary  of  War,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  directs  me  to  inform 
you  that  the  President's  proclamation  does  not  re- 
move martial  law  or  operate  in  any  wav  upon  the 
freedmeu’s  bureau  in  tne  exercise  of  its  le^timalc 
jurisdiction.  It  is  not  expedient,  however,  to  resort 
to  militarv  tribunals  in  any  case  where  justice  can  be 
attained  through  the  medium  of  civil  authoritv. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEN'D. 

Assistant-Adjutant  General. 

August  20,  18G6,  the  President  of  t!>e  United 
States  issued  his  proclamation  reciting : 

1.  The  proclamations  of  August  15  aud  19, 18S1. 
ijkt  Anncai.  Cyclopaedia,  1801,  pp.  715,  717.) 

2.  The  proclamation  made  on  the  16th  day 
of  August,  in  the  same  year,  in  pursuance  of  an 
act  of  Cougreis,  approved  July  13,  1861,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Statos  of  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  North  Carcflina.  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Lonisiona,  Texas,  Arkaa«as. 
Mississippi,  and  Tlorida,  except  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  State  of  Virginia  lying  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  except  also  the 
inhabitants  of  such  other  parts  of  that  State 
and  the  other  States  before  named  as  might 
maintain  a loyal  adhesion  to  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution,  or  might  be  from  time  to  time 
occupied  and  controlled  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in  the  dispersion  of  the 
insurgentjj,  were  declared  to  bo  in  a state  of  in- 
surrection against  the  United  States. 

3.  The  proclamation  of  July  1,  1863,  by 
which  the  Insurrection  was  declared  to  be  still 
existing  in  the  States  aforesaid,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  specified  countic-sin  the  Slate  of 
Virginia. 

4.  The  proclamation  of  April  2,  1863,  hr 
which  the  excc]»tions  named  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  August  16,  1801,  were  revoked,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  tbo  States  of  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Nortli  Carolina,  Tenncf^v^e,  Alabama, 
I.<juisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Florkla. 
and  Virginia,  except  the  forty-eight  countie< 
of  Virginia  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and 
the  ])orts  of  New  Orleans,  Key  West.  Port 
Itoyal,  and  Beaufort,  in  North  Carolina,  were 
dcclareil  to  be  still  in  a state  of  insurrection 
against  the  UniUil  States. 

6.  The  proclamation  of  September  15, 1865. 
{fkt  Anniwi.  Cyclop.edia  1863,  p.  489.), 

0.  'file  resolution  of  the  House  of  Kepriscn- 
tatives  of  July  22,  1861.  {See  Axxcal  Ctclo- 
P.F.D1A,  1861,  p.  244.) 

7.  The  same  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Uriito<l  States.  July  25,  1861. 

8.  The  proclamation  of  Juno  13,  1865,  tlwt 
the  insurrection  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  hwl 
been  suppressed,  and  that  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  therein  was  undisputed,  and  that 
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guch  United  States  officers  as  had  been  duly 
coinmij^i^ioned  were  in  the  undisputed  exercise 
of  their  official  functions. 

9.  The  proclamation  of  April  2,  186G, 
above-,  and  did  further  proclaim  os  follows : 

Wh<Tf^i«,  subfieqacntly  to  tho  said  second  day  of 
April,  the  insurrection  in  the  State  ofTexas'bas 
been  completely  and  everywhere  suppressed  and 
ended,  and  the  authority  of. the  United  States  has 
been  successfully  and  completely  established  in  tho 
said  State  of  Texas,  and  now  remains  therein  un> 
resisted  and  undisputed,  and  such  of  the  proper 
United  States  officers  as  have  been  duly  comrais- 
sioDcd  within  the  limits  of  the  said  State,  are  now  in 
the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  official  functions; 
and 

JVhtrrccA,  the  laws  can  now  be  sustained  ond  en- 
forced in  the  said  State  of  Texas  by  the  proper  civil 
authority.  State  or  Federal,  and  the  people  of  the 
said  State  of  Texas,  like  tho  people  of  the  other 
States  bcf«>re  named,  arc  well  and  loyally  disposed, 
and  have  conformed  or  will  conform,  in  their  Ic^rislo* 
tioD  to  tho  condition  of  alTairs  growing  out  of  tho 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
probihiting  slavery  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States;  and 

WA^r^!a*,  all  the  reasons  and  conclusions  set  forth  in 
rejrartl  to  the  several  States  therein  specially  named, 
now  apply  equally  and  in  all  respects  to  the  State  of 
Texas,  os*  well  as  (ho  other  States  wbicli  have  been 
involved  in  insurrection  ; and 

adequate  provision  has  been  made  by 
military  others  to  enforce  tho  execution  of  the  acts 
of  Congress,  aid  the  civil  authorities,  and  secure 
obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  witldn  the  State  of  Texas,  if  a resort  to  miU 
itary  force  for  such  puiqioso  should  at  any  time  be- 
come neccssarv’ : 

Now,  therefore,  T,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  f»f 
the  United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare 
that  the  insurrection  which  heretofore  existed  in  the 
State  of  Texas  is  at  an  end,  and  is  to  be  henceforth 
so  regarded  in  that  State  as  in  other  States  before 
named,  in  which  the  said  insurrection  was  proclaimed 
to  be  at  an  end  by  (he  aforesaid  proclamation  of  the 
second  day  of  April,  1860. 

And  I do  further  proclaim,  That  the  said  insurrec- 
tion is  at  an  end^  and  that  peace,  order,  tranquillity, 
and  civil  aiithonly  now  exists  in  and  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  herewith  set  my 
band  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  Status  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  twentieth  day 
r -I  of  August,  in  (he  year  of  our  Lord  one  tlum- 

**•'  sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
ninety-first.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Ry  the  President: 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Application  was  mado  to  Chief  Justice  Clifl.«e, 
for  a writ  of  habeas  corpv$  to  bring  before  him 
tho  body  of  Jefferson  Davis,  in  confinement  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  but  tbo  w'rit  was  refuscwl. 

HiVLL,  Rev.  Edward  Brooks,  an  eminent 
Unitarian  clergyman  and  autiior,  born  in  Med- 
ford, Mass.,  September  2,1800;  die<l  in  Prori- 
dence,  R.  I.,  March  3,  18G6.  Ife  grmluated  at 
Harvard  Collcgo  in  1820,  and  irninetliately  after 
went  to  Maryland  and  took  cliarge  of  tbo  “ Gar- 
rison Forest  Academy,’*  near  Baltimore,  where 
be  tangbt  for  a year.  Returning  in  the  autumn 
of  1821,  he  entered  tho  theological  school  at 
Cambridge,  and  went  through  the  regular  course 
of  study.  After  preaching  in  different  places  a 


few  months,  bo  went  to  Northampton,  and  sup- 
plied a new  Unitarian  church  there  until  July, 
1825,  receiving  a cull  to  settle,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  Ids  health  he  was  not 
onlained  until  August,  18*20.  Jn  that  ministry 
ho  remained  over  three  years,  when  liis  healtli 
again  failing,  he  resigned  the  cliargo  December, 
1829,  and  went  to  Cuba  for  tho  winter.  Coming 
back  apparently  restored,  ho  resumed  tho  pro- 
fession, and  after  siipjdying  various  pulpita,  he 
was  settled  in  t?c]>tember,  1832,  at  J’rovidcncc, 
R.  I.  Ho  was  installed  as  pastor,  November, 
1832,  enjoying  a ha]ipy  ministry  until  bis  death 
— a period  of  more  than  thirty-three  years; 
broken  only  by  two  short  seasons  of  ill-health 
and  one  al>seneo  of  four  montlis  in  Europe  in 
1850.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  College  in  1848. 

HALL,  Francis,  an  American  editor,  bom 
in  JCngland  in  1785;  dkd  in  New  York,  Augtisi 
11,  1HG6.  He  came  to  the  Unite^l  States  while 
very  young  and  was  a]>prcntice<l  in  a printing 
csfublishment  in  New  York.  In  1811,  ho  en- 
tered the  office  of  the  Commercial  AdtertUer^ 
and  two  years  after  became  i>art  owner  and 
co-oditor  of  that  journal,  with  which  he  was 
conncTtwl  for  a period  of  fifty-three  years.  He 
was  closely  ideniifie<l  with  most  of  the  religitfus 
and  charitable  societies  of  the  city ; was  a mem- 
ber of  the  iletho<lUt  Missionary  Society  from 
its  organization,  and  vice-president  thereof  at 
llie  time  of  his  death;  wu-s  vice-president  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Bible  Society ; one  of  the 
vice-j>residents  of  the  American  Bible  Society  ; 
and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  <»f  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  and  also  of  the 
New  York  State  Coloniztttion  Society.  lie  was 
one  of  those  consistent  men  who  cared  not  for 
the  empty  honor  of  aplace  without  being  known 
A.S  a worker,  and  was  always  found  faithful  in 
his  attendance  upon  the  various  meetings  of 
committees,  councils,  societies,  etc.,  with  which 
he  was  connected ; and  his  devotion  to  every 
gtHxl  work  won  tho  love  and  respect  of  all 
associated  with  him.  His  last  illne.s.H  was  a long 
and  painful  one,  hut  borne  witli  Christian  ]ui- 
tience  and  submission. 

HALLOCK,  GcRAiiD,  an  American  journal- 
ist, lx)rn  in  Plainfield,  Milss.,  March  18,  1800; 
died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  January  4,  18GG. 
He  graduated  at  Ainlierst  College  in  1819,  and 
in  1824  entereil  upon  his  career  as  a journalist 
hy  tho  establishment  of  7'he  Boeton.  Telegraphy 
a weekly  w hich  was  incrgetl  in  tho  Boston  AV- 
corder  the  following  year.  In  1827,  he  became 
part  proprietor  of  'The  A’etc  York  Ohserrery&wtX 
in  1828,  w'jis  associate<l  \yith  David  Halo,  of 
The  Journal  of  Commerce.  In  their  efibrts  to 
gain  information  for  this  paper,  they  exertc*d 
themselves  without  reference  to  expense.  In 
1828,  they  fittetl  out  a schooner  to  cruise  off 
Sandy  Hook  and  intercept  European  vessels  for 
news,  and  five  years  later  ran  an  express  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  by  relays  of  horses, 
and  thus  were  enabled  to  publish  Congressional 
proceedings  a day  in  advance  of  their  rivals. 
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Wlion  tins  enterpriso  was  imitated  by  other 
journals  they  extended  their  relays  of  horses 
to  Washinjrton.  This  was  the  inaupiration  of 
a system  of  expressing  news  which  resulted  in 
the  celebrated  Halifax  express.  Mr.  Hallock 
was  distinguished  for  what  were  called  con- 
servative views  of  politics,  was  an  unflinching 
supporter  of  a national  pro-Slavery  policy,  yet 
of  kindly  disj)ositiou  and  generous  hand  toward 
individual  slaves  who  appcided  to  his  charity. 
JIo  contribute<l  largely  to  the  support  of  the 
ecclesiastical  organizjttion  to  which  he  belonge<!, 
and  expended  more  than  $50,000  in  the  erection 
of  a cliurch  in  New  Haven  in  which  conserva- 
tive views  in  reganl  both  to  religion  and  slavery 
should  be  maintained.  He  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Southern  Aid  Society,  dc*signed  to 
take  the  place  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society  in  the  South,  when  the  latWr  withdrew 
sui>port  from  slave-holding  churches.  Mr.  Ual- 
lock  was  a tine  classical  scholar,  and  early  in 
life  gave  lessons  in  Hebrew  to  several  clei“gy- 
men. 

IIAMlirRG,  a Free  City  in  Germany.  Area, 
135  sq.  miles;  population  in  1800,  229,941  ; in 
1806,  it  was  cstimate<l  at  251,000.  The  “ Bud- 
get” for  1866,  estimates  the  receipts  at  $11,- 
265,333  mark  Banco,  and  the  exj)enditures  at 
$11,265,833.  The  public  debt,  on  December 
31,  1863,  ainounle<l  to  50,855,820  mark  banco 
(1  mark  banco=34^  cents).  Hie  imj>orts  from 
Europe  and  the  I^evaut,  in  1865,  nmounted  to 
280,870,460  mark  banco,  those  from  and  through 
Altona  hi  $5o,40.S,320,  those  from  transatlantic 
ports  to  $69,827,570  (those  from  the  Cnited 
States  to  $13,883,170);  total  imports  by  sea, 
$401,100,350;  toUil  imports  by  laud  and  river, 
$370,502,530 ; ttit.il  inj|M>rts  by  land  and  sea, 
$771,668,880,  against  $773,016,770  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  inovoinont  of  transmarine 
shipping  in  1865,  was a.s follows:  entered,  6,186 
vessels,  together  of  643,735  lasts  (1  last=0,000 
pounds) ; cleared  6,186  vessels,  together  of 
640,066  lasts.  The  merchant  navy  consisted  at 
the  end  of  1865  of  639  vessels,  together  of 
83,710  lasts.  In  the  conflict  lictween  Austria 
and  Prussia,  Hamburg  sided  with  Prussia,  and 
after  the  war  joined  the  North  German  Con- 
federation. 

HANOVER,  until  1866,  a kingdom  in  Ger- 
many, which  was  by  royal  decree  of  September 
20,  1866,  inc«»q)Oruted  with  Prussia.  Area, 
14,600  wp  miles ; jHipulation,  in  1864, 1,023,492. 
In  the  German-Italian  war,  Hanover  sided  with 
Austria,  and  was  the  first  State  invaded  by 
the  Prussian  troops.  TJio  Prussian  Govern- 
ment took  formal  possession  of  it  on  October 
6.  1866. 

HARFORD,  John  Scaxdbett,  D.C.L.,F.R.S., 
an  English  autlior,  horn  in  1785;  died  in  Glou- 
cestershire, April  16,  1866.  He  was  a magis- 
trate and  deputy-lieutenant  for  the  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Canlignn,  and  magistrate  for 
Carmarthen.  In  1K24,  ho  filled  the  office  of 
liigh  sheriff  of  Cardigansldre.  In  1822,  he 
wiw  created  an  honorju-y  1).  C.  L.,  by  Oxford 


University.  In  politics,  he  was  a conservative, 
and  in  1842,  lie  was  elected  for  the  borough  of 
Cardigan,  hut  his  seat  being  questioner!,  his 
election  was  annullerl  on  }>etition.  Ho  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Hannah  Mi>ore,  and  it  U com- 
monly supposed  that  lio  was  the  hero  of  the 
once  famous  novel,  “Ccelebs  in  }>earch  of  a 
M'ife.”  Mr.  Harford  was  the  author  of  ‘‘Life 
of  Michael  Angelo,”  “Life  of  Bishop  Burgess,” 
“Recollections  of  William  Wilberforce,”  and 
several  other  volumes. 

HAWKS,  FitANcis  I.isTEii,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  an 
American  clergyman  and  author,  born  in  New- 
herne,  N.  C.,  Jnne  10,  1798;  died  in  New 
York,  September  27,  1866.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  cntcrerl  the  univeisity  of  his  native 
State;  graduatcil  in  1816,  and  devoting  him- 
self to  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1H19.  At  the  early  ago  of  twenty-three 
he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Nortli  Caro- 
lina, but  soon  after  entered  upon  the  study  of 
theology  ami  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
the  Episcopal  Clmrch  in  1827.  HLs  first  charge 
was  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  subsequently  in 
Philadelpliia.  In  1831  ho  became  rector  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  New  A'ork,  but  resigned  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  was  next  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  St.  Thomas's,  New  York,  which  he 
hold  until  1843.  In  1835,  at  the  General  Con- 
vention, ho  was  appointed  to  the  tnisslonary 
bishopric  of  the  Soutliwest,  but  he  deeJiued 
the  appointment.  As  liistorian  for  the  Amer- 
ican Episcopal  Clmrch  lie  visited  England,  and 
obtained  many  valuable  papers  concerning  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Ejiiscopacy  in  this  country. 
In  1887,  in  corjunction  with  Dr.  Henry,  he 
founded  The  Kexo  York  KerieWy  of  which,  for 
a while,  lie  continued  editor.  About  this  time 
he  founded  St.  ThomasVHall,  at  Flu-hing,  I.ong 
Island— a school  intended  for  the  sjK'cial  l*ene- 
fit  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy,  but  it  was  clo>ed 
in  a few  years,  leaving  him  deeply  in  debt.  He 
removed  to  Mississippi  in  1843,  and  M as  elected 
bishop  of  the  diocese  the  fwime  year.  In  the 
following  year  this  election  came  before  tJie 
house  of  clerical  and  lay  deputies,  in  general 
convention.  Strong  opposition  tvas  made  to 
Dr.  Hawks,  and  the  matter  wa^s  finally  refcnxd 
back  to  the  diocese  of  Mississippi.  The  diocese 
e.xpressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  Dr,  Hawks, 
but  he  refused  to  accept  the  bishopric.  He  be- 
came rector  of  Christ’s  Church,  in  Now  Orleans, 
in  1844,  which  position  he  held  fur  five  years, 
during  whicli  time  he  vraa  elected  President  of 
the  Univer.dty  of  Ix>uisiana.  He  r«tume<l  to 
New  York  in  1849,  becoming  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Mediator,  soon  after  merged  in 
Calvary  ('hurch.  Ho  w'as  elected  Bishop  of 
Rhode  Island  in  185*2,  but  declined  the  office. 
Upon  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1861, 
I)r.  Hawks  strongly  sympathized  with  tlie 
South,  and  accordingly  rosignetl  hU  position 
03  rector  of  the  Calvary  Church  and  aci^epted 
the  charge  of  a parish  in  Baltimore.  Soon  after 
the  return  of  peace  ho  M as  rccalle*!  fi>  New 
York  to  become  rector  of  the  congregation  of 
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theOiapel  of  the  Holy  Sanour,  for  which  a now 
ediiicewas  Wnjf  built  at  the  time  of  liU  death. 
He  was  eminent  for  his  loarninp^  an  eloquent 
and  able  preacher  of  deep  and  earnest  piety. 
Dr.  Hawks  was  a laborious  student  and  writer. 
In  1883  appeared  his  “Contributions  to  the 
Ei'clesiastie.al  llistoiy  of  the  United  States;  ” in 
18P>,  his  “ Ejn’pt  and  its  Monuments ; ” in  tiio 
jsame  year,  “ Auricular  Confession  in  the  Pro- 
testant Ei»iscopal  Church ; ” in  1854,  a transla- 
tion of  “ Itovero’s  and  von  Tschudi’s  Antiquities 
of  Pern.”  He  wrote,  also,  two  volumes  of  tlio 
“History  of  North  Carolina,”  poblishe<l  by  Mr. 
Halo,  in  Fayetteville;  and  he  edited  the  pa]>cr9 
of  .Vlexander  llainilton.  Before  entering  the 
ininlstry  he  prepared  four  volumes  of  “ Reports 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,’  and 
ft  “ IHgest  of  all  the  C ’ases  Decided  and  Reported 
in  North  Carolina.”  In  addition  to  all  this, 
his  coDtrihutions  to  j)oriodicul  literature  were 
volominons. 

H.\YTI,  a republic  in  the  West  Indies,  con- 
stituting the  French-speaking  ]>ortion  of  the 
Island  of  San  Domingo,  Area,  10,081  square 
miles;  ^pulation,  672,000  inhabitants.  The 
capital,  Port-au-Prince,  lias  21,000  inhabitants. 
The  Presiiknt  of  the  Repuldio,  General  Nicolas 
Fabre  Geffrard,  was  eU*cted  December  22, 18.58, 
and  h)ok  the  oath  of  oflice  January  23,  I860. 
The  tinancial  condition  of  the  Republic  is  favor- 
able, The  public  revenue  in  1863  amounted 
to41, 052.302  I lay  tien  dollars;  the  expenditures 
to  :^54,977,687 ; giving  a surplus  of  |i6,054,615 
(17.62  Ilaytien  dollars  arc  equal  to  one  dollar 
gold.)  nie  “Budget”  for  1804,  estimated  the 
revenne  at  $38,710,800,  and  the  expenditures 
at  ^37, 331, 811  ; probable  surplus,  $1,878,089. 
Public  debt,  on  January  1,  1864,  amoui^ted  to 
9,847.233  Ilaytien  dollars. 

HESSE.  I.  Hesse-IIomburg,  until  I860  a 
landgravate  of  Germany,  with  an  area  of  135 
sqoare  miles,  and  a population,  in  1804,  of 
27,374.  By  the  death  of  the  childless  laud- 
grave,  Ferdinand,  on  March  24, 1806,  the  land- 
gravatc  was  unit^  with  Hesse-Daruistadt. 

II.  Hcsse-Cassel,  until  1860  an  electorate  of 
Germany,  with  an  area  of  4,480  square  miles, 
and  a population,  in  1864,  of  746,008.  As,  in 
the  German-Italian  war,  the  elector  took  sides 
with  Aii.stria,  the  Prussian  army  to<jk  jKjrsseK- 
Mon  of  the  country,  and  by  a royal  decree  of 
8i*pteinber  20,  1800,  it  was  united  with  Prussia. 
Tlio  formal  instalhuion  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment took  place  on  October  8, 1800. 

III.  lles-^e-Dann^tadt,  a grand  duchy  of  Ger- 
many. Grand  Duke,  Ludwig  III.,  born  Juno 
9,  1806;  succeeded  his  father  on  Juno  10, 
1848.  Ibo  country  is  divide<l  into  throe  prov- 
inces: Up|K*r  Hesse,  Stnekenburg,  and  Riilne- 
Hesec.  In  the  Gcrman-Italian  war  Ilesse- 
Durrnstadt  took  sides  with  Austria,  and  it  con- 
elo(le<l,  »»n  September  3d,  a special  treaty  of 
I»cftCo  with  Pru.«sia  at  Berlin.  By  this  treaty  it 
ceded  to  Prussia  the  landgravato  of  Hesse- 
Houihurg,  and  some  districts  of  U[>por  Hesse, 
together  about  445  wjnarc  miles,  and  75,102 


inhabitants;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ob- 
tained from  Pms.sia  some  districts  which  Lad 
heretofore  belonged  to  Hesse-Cussel,  Nassau,  aud 
Frankfort,  together  witli  an  area  of  about  38 
square  miles,  and  11,814  inhabitants.  Pres- 
ent area  of  the  grand  duchy,  2,955  scjuaro 
miles;  population  810,002.  Largest  city,  Meutz, 
42,704  inhabitants;  capital,  Darmstadt,  29,225 
inhabitants.  IIcsse-Darmstmlt  forms  part  of 
the  North  German  Confederation,  but  only  for 
the  province  of  Upi>er  Hes.se,  Yearly  receipts, 
as  estimated  in  the  budget  for  the  tinancial 
period  from  1866  to  1868,  9,497,008  florin.s; 
yearly  expenditure.^,  9,372,90*2  tlorins;  surplus, 
124,040  florins.  Public  debt  (in  1865),  exclusive 
of  railroad  delit,  2,747,000  florins.  Tire  army 
consists  of  11,751  men. 

HOLLANl).  {See  Netiieiii.axds.) 

HONDURAS.  (See  Central  America.) 

HUGHES,  Ellen  (MornEU  Angela),  Supe- 
rior of  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital;  born  near  Augher, 
County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  about  1800;  died  at 
the  hospital,  New  Y'ork  City,  Septembers,  1860. 
She  was  a sister  of  the  late  Archbishop  Hughes, 
and  came  to  this  country  writh  her  mother  in 
1818;  her  father  having  emigrated  to  Penn- 
sylvania two  years  previously.  The  family  set- 
tled at  Chambersburg,  and  Ellen  was  educated 
in  a convent  at  Frederick,  Maryland.  She 
joined  the  Sistcrhootl  of  Charity  at  tlie  age 
of  22  or  23,  assuming  the  name  of  Angela  w hen 
she  took  the  vnil,  and  has  ever  since  that  time 
been  a prominent  member  of  the  Order,  super- 
intending variou.s  schools  and  charitable  in.«titu- 
tutions,  priucipally  in  the  city  and  State  of  New 
Y^ork.  In  1846  the  Sisterhood  was  divided,  all 
the  various  Iiouse.s  of  tlio  congregation  in  New 
York,  New'  Jersey,  and  the  New  England  States 
being  erected  into  a separate  congregation,  the 
headquarters  of  which  were  established  at 
Blount  St.  Vincent’s,  within  the  present  limits 
of  the  Ceiitral  Pork,  Mother  Angela  wtis 
chosen  Superior,  and  retained  that  oflice  for 
si.x  years — the  longest  period  allowed  by  the 
rules.  For  the  last  eleven  years  she  had  been 
Director  of  the  Hospital  in  Eleventh  Street. 

She  boro  a striking  resemblance  in  person  to 
her  distinguished  brother,  of  whom  she  was 
always  a special  favorite.  She  was  like  him, 
also,  in  decision  and  strength  of  character; 
though  she  also  po.sscssed  a good  deal  of  ten- 
derness and  aflectionatene.'<s  of  Ui.sposition. 
During  the  late  war  she  was  active  and  untiring 
in  her  aid  to  the  Sanitary  Commksion,  caring 
for  the  sick  and  providing  for  the  necessities  of 
the  needy  families  of  absent  or  disabled  soldiers. 

Ill’MPilREY,  Hon.  James,  an  American 
lawyer  and  member  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, was  born  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Octobor  9, 
1811;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y”.,  June  17,  I860. 
He  wa.s  a son  of  the  late  Hetnaii  Humphrey, 
D.  D.,  former  President  of  Amherst  College,  at 
which  institution  he  graduated  witli  distinction 
in  1831.  After  teaching  two  years  in  Plain- 
field  Academy,  Conn.,  ho  studied  law  at  New 
Haven,  and  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his 
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profession  gained  distinction,  first  at  Louisville, 
and  afterward  at  the  New  York  bar.  In  the 
transition  from  ;no  to  the  other  ho  spent  a 
season  ns  acting  professor  of  rhetoric  and  ora- 
tory at  iVinherst  College.  Having  removed  to 
Brooklyn,  he  was,  in  elected  alderman  of 
the  Fourth  Ward,  and  was  rci^lcctcd  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  1850  and  1851  ho  served  as  corpo- 
ration counsel.  In  1858  he  was  urged  to  ac- 
cept the  nomination  for  Congress,  and  was  at 
that  time  regarded  as  the  leading  man  of  tho 
party.  He  accepted  tho  nomination  and  was 
elected  by  a plurality  vote,  serving  ns  a member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of 
tbo  ^>elect  Committee  of  Tliirty-threo  on  tbo 
seceding  States.  In  18G0  he  was  renomi- 
nated, hut  the  district  being  largely  Demo- 
cratic, he  was  defcate<l  by  Moses  F.  Odell.  In 
1862  ho  was  again  beaten  by  Mr.  Odell.  In 
1864  Mr.  Humphrey  was  tho  Republican  can- 
didate, and  was  elected  by  a liandsome  miyority. 
He  was  regarded  as  a hard-working  man  in 
Congress,  and  made  himself  especially  useful  as 
a member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  tho  Navy  Department  During  tho  summer 
of  1865  ho  visited  Europe  on  a tour  of  pleasure. 
Mr.  Iliirapljrcj  possessed  a mind  richly  stored 
with  leaniing,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  ele- 
gant literature  and  tho  fine  arts  while  his  lino 
of  professional  service  had  made  him  thoroughly 
familiar  with  tho  principles  of  general  law  and 
national  polity.  He  ha<l  a sound  judici^  mind 
and  rare  powers  of  discrimination,  inspiring 
great  confidence  as  a man  wise  in  council,  de- 
voted in  patriotism,  firm  in  decision,  and  ener- 
getic in  accomplishment  of  wliatevor  was  de- 
liberately resolved  npon.  Ho  shared  in  all  the 
efforts  to  avert  the  calamity  of  civil  war — per- 
sistent to  the  last  in  endeavors  to  secure  peace, 
but  without  ever  proposing  to  sacrifice  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government,  or  tho  interests  of 
the  country.  In  private  as  well  as  public  life  he 
was  beloved  for  his  virtues,  and  after  completing 
an  liunorahlo  career,  was  removed  in  the  midst 
of  his  iLsefulness. 

HUNGARY,  a country  of  Europe,  formerly 
an  independent  kingdom,  now  a crownland  of 
Austria.  In  184fi,  all  the  dependencies  of  the 
Hungarian  crown,  namely,  Croatia,  Slavonia, 
tho  Hungarian  Litorale,  Transylvania,  the  mili- 
tary frontier,  and  Dalmatia,  were  detachc<l  from 
Hungary,  and  made  independent  crownhinds; 
thus  re<lacing  tho  population  of  Hungary  from 
about  15,000,000  to  0,000,OtX) ; but  tho  Magyars 
never  recognized  these  changes,  and  in  1HC6, 
tho  Austrian  Government,  anxious  to  come  to 
an  uudei’standing  with  Hungary,  showed  itself 
favorable  to  tho  reconstruction  of  Hungary 
on  its  old  basis.*  Tho  chief  officers  of  admin- 
istration bear  tho  title  Tarcmieiui  {Taterni- 
corum  regalivm  magUter)^  tho  highest  judge, 
that  of  Index  Curi(r.  Tho  former  position  was 
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held  in  1866  by  the  Baron  Paul  do  Sennyer. 
The  latter  by  Count  Valentin  Torok  de 
SzondrA. 

On  February  2Cth  an  address,  adopted  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Diet,  was  presented  to  the 
emperor,  stating  as  the  demand  of  Hungary  a 
recognition  by  Austria  of  tho  continuity  of  her 
rights,  restoration  of  the  old  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  (reunion  of  Transylvania,  Croatis, 
etc.,  with  Hungary),  appointment  of  a respon- 
sible Hungarian  ministry,  provisional  reestab- 
lishment of  tlio  “Coinitats”  on  the  basis  of 
the  laws  of  1848.  Tho  Diet  also  appomted  a 
committee  of  sixty-seven  members  to  draw  np 
a platform  of  reconstruction.  The  committee 
appointed  again  a sob-committee  of  fifteen  for 
the  same  purpose.  Both  sub-committee  and 
general  committee  followed  the  lead  of  Desk, 
the  most  influential  statesman  in  Hongary.  An 
imperial  rescript,  replying  to  these  addresses, 
was  read  to  both  Houses  of  the  Diet  on  March 
8d.  In  this  rescript  the  emperor  expix-se^.'s 
satisfaction  at  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Diet 
that  certain  affairs  are  common  to  Ilungar; 
and  Austria,  and  expects  that  further  negotia- 
tions would  lead  the  Diet  also  to  acknowledge 
tho  necessity  for  a revision  of  the  laws  passed 
in  1848.  Tlie  rescript  then  states  that  the  third 
article  of  tho  laws  of  184«,  establishing  a separ- 
ate ministry  for  Hungary,  could  not  be  main- 
tained consistently  with  a proper  treatment 
of  common  affairs.  Tho  emperor  states  thsl 
article  4 of  tho  laws  of  1848,  stipulating  that 
the  Diet  could  not  be  dissolved  by  tlie  Govern- 
ment before  the  budget  had  been  voted,  cannot 
bo  carried  out.  'Die  rc.script  further  announces 
that  an  immediate  reestablishment  of  the  Cora- 
itats  was  imj>ossib]c,  and  finally  refers  to  tbe 
law  or  1848,  relative  to  tho  national  guard,  in 
which  the  emperor  considers  some  modifica- 
tions necessiiry.  The  emperor  repeats  iu  con- 
clusion, that  the  rocst^hVisliment  of  the  Iav5 
of  1848  is  impossible  without  a previous  re- 
vision. 

On  April  2Gth,  n depntation  of  tho  Did  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  a second  address  adored 
by  lK>tIi  Houses,  in  which  tho  demands  of  tbe 
address  of  February  26th,  were  reiterated. 
Tho  emperor,  in  his  reply,  adhered  to  the  de- 
mands made  in  the  rescript  of  March  namely, 
a revision  of  tho  laws  of  1848,  and  the  rcgola- 
tion  of  the  relation  of  Hungary  to  the  whole 
of  the  empire  before  the  recognition  l)v  .\ostrta 
of  the  continuing  validity  of  tho  Hungarian 
Constitution. 

On  tlie  outbreak  of  tho  Gemian-Italian  war, 
the  Austrian  Government  began  to  show  a 
readiness  to  make  greater  concessions.  The 
Hungarians  firmly  insisted  upon  their  demands, 
and  a few  days  before  tho  battle  ofCustoxza. 
tho  snb-coramittec  of  fifteen  presented  the  plat- 
form for  reconstruction  to  tho  great  committee 
of  sixty-seven.  Tho  platform  proposed  that 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  likewise  Cro- 
atia, if  she  is  w illing  to  accept  such  a proposi- 
tion, should  together  liave  a separate  cabinet, 
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independent  of  the  cabinet  for  the  other  prov- 
inces, viz. ; a president  of  tlio  cablnot ; a home 
minister — one  at  the  side  of  the  emperor ; then 
ministers  of  the  Hungarian  finances,  of  public 
instruction,  of  commerce  and  agricultnro,  of 
justice,  of  public  works,  and  a secretary  at  war. 
A similar  cabinet  might  bo  appointed  for  the 
other  half  of  the  empire,  each  of  the  two  re- 
sponsible to  their  respective  ParliamenU. 
Above  these  two  cabinets,  however,  an  imperial 
cabinet  would  bo  appointed,  consisting  of  a 
minister  for  foreign  atfairs,  a minister  for  the 
imperial  finances,  and  a minister  of  war,  the 
imperial  finances,  foreign  affairs,  and  the  army 
being  acknowledged  as  affairs  common  to  both 
the  great  parts  of  the  empire.  Those  imperial 
minUters,  too,  would  be  responsible  to  a cen- 
tral committee  of  the  two  Farliamonts,  which 
would  have  to  regulate  and  to  control  the  im- 
perial budget,  questions  of  army  organization, 
of  the  debts  and  of  the  tariflT,  and  to  give  direc- 
tion to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  That 
committee,  however,  would  for  all  the  debates 
meet  separately,  the  Hungarian  in  one  hall,  the 
Austrian  in  another,  not  to  unite  but  for  joint 
ballot. 

On  June  27th  a royal  rescript  was  read  at 
the  sitting  of  the  chambers,  proroguing  the 
Diet  for  an  indefinite  period  on  account  of  the 
war.  Previous  to  adjournment  both  honscs 
passed  re.«olntions  regretting  the  prorogation, 
but  hoping  for  tlio  speedy  assembly  of  the 
ReiclLsrath  and  the  restoration  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  opi>er  house  added  numerous  ox- 
pre^ions  of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  and  the  sit- 
tiuff  closed  with  cheers  for  the  king. 

The  Diet  was  reopened  on  November  10th. 
The  Government  sent  in  a royal  rescrij)t,  whic-h 
acknowledged  that  the  platform  of  the  sub- 
committee might  serve  as  a basis  for  recon- 
struction, but  insisted  upon  an  explicit  recog- 
nition that  tho  qnestiotjs  of  the  debt  of  the  ar- 
my, of  tho  indirect  taxes,  and  of  all  kinds  of 
excise  and  government  monopolies  were  exdu- 
«vely  common  affairs,  and  refused,  before  such 
a declaration  shoidd  bo  made,  to  appoint  a 
Hungarian  cabinet.  Tho  following  is  the  text 
of  the  imperial  rescript : 

We,  Francis  Joseph  tho  First,  by  God’s  grace  Em- 
peror  of  Austria,  apostolic  Kiog  of  Hungary,  Bobe- 
raia,  Galicia,  Lodomeria,  aod  Hlyria,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  etc.,  send  greeting  and  grace  to  the  ccctesi* 
asiical  and  temporal  dignitaries,  estates,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  our  faithful  Kingdom  of  Hungary  and 
the  parts  therewith  connected,  who  arc  assembled 
in  the  Diet  convoked  by  us  in  our  royal  free  city 
of  Pesth,  the  10th  December,  180T>. 

Faithful  Lieges:  With  unshaken  confidence  in 
heavetilj  Providence,  and  iu  the  faithful  devotion  of 
our  peoples,  wo  resume  Gio  thread  of  our  negotia- 
tions with  the  Diet,  the  starting-point  of  which  we 
pointed  out  in  our  speech  from  the  throne,  and  as 
whose  highly  important  and  unalterable  ultimate  ob- 
icet  we  consider  the  constitutional  settlement  of  the 
boud  connecting  the  various  parts  of  the  monarchy, 
&s  well  as  the  si>cedy  restoration  of  the  autonomous 
rights  of  our  beloved  Kingdom  of  Hangary.  The 
unfavorable  turn  of  the  war,  which  was  not  to  be  ef- 
faced by  the  brilliant  victories  of  our  Southern  army 


and  fleet,  defeated  those  hopes  we  built  upon  the 
justice  of  our  cause  and  the  ready  hcruism  of  our 
army,  even  notwitbstundiiig  the  numerical  superior- 
ity of  the  powers  allied  against  iis.  In  view  of  the 
severo  decrees  of  fate,  which  could  only  be  reshaped 
more  favorably  by  the  utmost  exertions  of  sacrifice, 
and  of  the  moral  and  material  strength  of  our 
peoples,  wc  did  not  hesitate  to  restore  to  them,  even 
upon  hard  conditions,  the  blessings  of  peace,  the 
security  of  which  we  have  alwoys  reckoned  among 
the  deoply-fult  cares  of  our  puterual  heart,  and  among 
our  highest  duties  as  a sovereign.  The  momentous 
events  of  the  past,  coupled  with  regard  fur  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  international  rela- 
tions, henceforth  require  m an  increased  and  really 
unavoidable  degree,  that  we  should  hasten  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  power  the  settlement  of  the  pending  in- 
ternal aflairs  of  our  monarchy  upon  the  basis  pointed 
out  as  essential  to  the  sincere  satisfaction  of  tno  con- 
stitutional rights  and  claims  of  our  peoples.  In  our 
royal  rescript  of  the  i!4th  of  Juno  last  wo  have 
already  recognized  the  ready  activity  with  which  the 
estates  and  representatives  of  our  beloved  Kingdom 
of  Hungary  in  Diet  assembled  have  associated  them- 
Bclves  with  our  efforts,  and  have  upon  their  part  also 
begun  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  that  common 
task.  Tho  mt»rc  were  wc  forced  to  lament  that  wc 
were  compelled  to  prorogue  the  llnngarian  Diet  just 
at  the  very  time  wlien,  owing  to  the  aforesaid  dili- 
gence of  the  same  m the  preliminary  consultatiuos 
of  the  committee,  a draft  was  obtained,  respecting 
the  starting-point  and  ultimate  object  of  which — 
although  it  bus  not  as  yet  passed  through  the  legiti- 
mate stages  of  public  debate  and  consideration  of 
the  Diet — we  did  not  even  at  that  time  hesitate  to 
express  our  recognition;  for  we  feel  ourselves  called 
upon,  in'  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  opposite  demands, 
to  turn  our  active  attention  to  all  those  points  whose 
development  is  calculated  speedily  to  pave  tho  way 
for  a solution  of  the  main  question  founded  npon 
rights  and  equity.  Wc  see  with  satisfaction  in  that 
droll  the  lively  sense  of  the  connection  of  our  coun- 
tries cxpresseil.  and  the  iudispcnsablc  consideration 
stated  as  a guiding  principle  that  the  seenrity  of  the 
monarchy  in  its  most  important  interest  should  be 
guaranteed.  In  reply  to  the  unhesitating  frankness 
and  that  confidence  the  estates  and  representatives 
in  Diet  assembled  have  expressed  in  their  address  to 
US,  wc  therefore  wish  them  to  feel  assured  in  ad- 
vance, that  wo  recognize  the  subjects  proposed  in 
the  draft  of  the  said  sub-committee  with  reference 
to  the  debate  and  treatment  of  common  affairs  as  a 
fitting  point  of  union  for  the  establishment  of  tho 
constitutional  compromise.  In  order  still  further  to 
secure  tlic  rapid  and  satisfactory  success  of  the  con- 
suitatiooe  in  this  respeetj  we  think  it  advisable  to 
iodicate  those  principal  points  with  regard  to  which  it 
appears  requisite,  for  the  purpose  of  a suitable  divi- 
sion of  cuinmon  affairs,  tnat  especial  attention  bo 
directed  on  the  part  of  the  estates  and  representa- 
tives. What  wc  xnust  indispensably  uphold  is  the 
unity  of  the  army,  which,  together  with  unity  in  the 
command  and  in  the  internal  organization  of  its 
purls,  olso  undoubtedly  demands  unanimity  of  prin- 
ciple in  the  arrangeiueuts  for  the  time  of  service  and 
filling  up  the  ranks.  The  future  development  of  in- 
tern^ traiDc  and  the  vital  conditions  of  industry  ra- 
quire  just  as  indispensably  that  the  customs  tariff, 
and  os  a logical  sequence  the  indirect  taxation  exer- 
cising an  important  intiuence  upon  industrial  ■pro- 
duction, together  with  tho  State  monopoly  system, 
should  be  regulated  upon  an  agreed  and  similar 
basis.  I>astly,  the  State*  debts  and  the  innermost 
being  of  the  State  credit,  so  intimately  connected 
therewith,  require  united  treatment,  if  the  interests 
of  the  money  market,  which  affect  public  life  in  all 
parts  of  the*  realm  with  equol  vigor,  are  to  be  pre- 
served from  dangerous  oscillation.  By  the  resuli  of 
the  negotiations  with  the  Diet  carrica  on  upon  this 
foundation,  wc  trust  speedily  to  be  in  a position  to 
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regard  as  in  principle  removed  the  obstacles  with  re« 
spcct  to  tboio  guaranties  for  the  general  State  con> 
nection  we  are  obliged,  as  the  immediate  conse* 
qucnco  of  the  rragnmtic  Sanction,  to  guard  from 
ererj  danger.  Wo  shall  thus  uinm  our  part  bo  able 
to  contribute  toward  tho  fulfilment  of  the  wishes 
conspicuously  put  fbmard  in  the  addresses  cf  the 
estates  and  representatives,  and  by  the  appointment 
of  a responsible  ministry,  as  well  as  tho  restoration 
of  the  municipal  self-administration,  to  do  justice  to 
the  constitutional  demands  of  the  people  of  our  be- 
loved kingdom  of  Hungarv.  While  we  are  resolved 
to  introduce  the  responsible  system  of  government 
not  only  into  Hungary,  but  geuerally,  we  reserve  to 
ouselvcs  to  carry  out  the  detailed  application  and  re- 
alization of  the  principles  referring  to  common  afi'aira, 
together  with  tno  modification  of  those  stipulations 
of  the  laws  of  ISlv*),  respecting  which  wo  expressed 
our  hesitation  in  our  royal  rescript  of  the  Sd.Marcb 
last,  through  the  responsible  ministers  to  bo  ap- 
pointed by  us,  and  in  agreement  with  the  estates 
and  representatives  in  Diet  assembled.  We  enter- 
tain the  hope  that  the  estates  and  representatives  of 
our  beloved  Kingdom  of  Hungary  will  receive  the 
candid  statement  of  these  our  paternal  intentions 
M'ith  unprejudiced  feelings,  and  will  make  tho  points 
of  view  dwelt  upon  by  u»  the  subject  of  earucst  de- 
liberation, suitable  at  the  same  time  to  the  requirc- 
nieats  of  the  day,  thereby  upon  their  part  accelera- 
ting the  fulfilment  of  our  must  earnest  wish,  viz., 
the  secure  introduction  of  constitutional  organizatioa 
into  our  collective  realm.  The  country.'  now  stands 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  fulfilment  of  its  wishes. 
Tno  sentiments  which  induced  us  to  place  in  its 
hands  the  decision  as  to  its  own  future,  to  be  arrived 
nt  by  a correct  recognition  of  its  interests  are  not 
changed.  We  assuredly  believe  that  the  conscien- 
tious cooperation  of  the  good-will  of  both  parties 
will  succeed  in  imparting  to  that  future  a basis  cal- 
culated to  harmonize  the  venerable  Irnditions  of  the 
past  with  the  demands  of  the  present,  and  thereby 
permanently  to  secure  their  renewed  prosperity. 

Given  at  our  capital  citv  of  \’ienna,  this  l"tli  No- 
vember, una.  FR.ixns  jo.seph. 

GEORGE  VOX  MAJL.VTH. 

JOUAXX  VOX  BARTOrf. 

Tlje  rescript  was  uot  regftrde<l  by  tlic  Diet  as 
satisfactory.  Dcak  and  his  party  refused  to 
alter  tho  platform,  unless  a cabinet  were  np- 
pointcnl  to  conduct  tlio  public  bu^'incss;  but 
they  were  willing  to  consider  the  platform  of 
tho  fifloon  iu  the  committee  of  the  sixty-seven. 
TLsza  and  Ghiezr,  the  leaders  of  tho  rfidi<?al 
party,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  to  break 
up  tho  negotiations,  and  to  declare  that  un- 
less tho  ministry  were  nominated,  Parliament 
should  suspend  any  furtlier  proceedings,  and 
not  tr.ansiict  any  business.  After  an  ani- 
mated five  days’  debate,  tho  ballot  decided  for 
Doak  and  his  followers ; they  had  226  votes 
against  107  of  tho  Opposition,  thus  establishing 
the  fact  that  the  cabinet  could  reckon  upon  a ma- 
jority of  two-thirds.  Upon  this,  an  address  was 
drawn  up  by  Deak,  incslerate  and  statesman- 
like in  its  form,  but  sufficiently  stem  in  sub- 
stance, and  being,  in  fact,  the  nltiuiutum  of  the 
Hungarians.  It  strongly  insists  upon  tho  con- 
tinuity of  tlie  rights  of  the  country,  and  reit- 
erates all  tho  demands  of  llie  former  two  ad- 
dros-^es.  The  text  of  the  address  is  as  follows : 

your  Imperial  and  3>yal  J/q/Wy.*  When,  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  Diet,  your  majesty  aolemnly 
expressed  from  tho  throne  yoiir  zealous  wish  that  wo 
might  succeed  in  happily  completing  the  great  work 


of  agreement,  we,  the  repretenUiivcs  of  the  nation, 
securely  hop^  that  we  should  be  able  in  a short  time 
to  obtain  toe  satisfactory,  permanent,  and  lasting 
solution  of  the  existing  weighty  difficulties.  We 
hoped  this,  because  your  maicsly,  in  the  speech  from 
tho  throne,  had  deflnitivclj'  chosen  the  Pragmat- 
ic Sanction  as  the  starting-point  and  legal  ^aais 
recognized  by  both  parties.  We  were  convinced 
that  as  soon  as  your  majesty  desired  a perma- 
nent and  lasting  agreement,  the  legal  basis  with- 
out which  every  agreement  in  a con.<«tilutional  way  is 
impossible,  which  your  majesty  bad  yourself  rocc^- 
niied  and  selected  as  a starting-point,  would  be  im- 
mediately and  first  of  all  completely  restored.  But, 
alas!  thU  hope  has  not  been  fulfilled  to  this  proaent 
hour.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction,  of  which  the  portion 
guarautccing  the  rights  and  the  constitution  was 
suspended  by  a one-sided  decree,  is  still,  tU  facto, 
suspended  j our  constitution  is  not  yet  restored,  and 
tho  condition  of  continuity  of  right  we  bnvo  rr- 
ncatedly  rcauosted  and  uiged  is  not  yet  fulfilled. 
Upon  what  loundation  arc  wc,  therefore,  to  build  up 
the  work  of  agreement  if  the  only  secure  basis  is  stiQ 
out  of  existence?  In  what  way  are  wc  to  strive  for  the 
desired  object  if  that  only  wav  which  wc  as  repre- 
sontatiros  of  the  nation  are  at  libcrtv  to  pursue — the 

Filth  of  constitutionalism— is  still  cfosed  against  us? 
n our  addresses  respectfully  submitted  to  rour  ma- 
jesty by  this  Diet  we  have  developed  all  tboso  im- 

ftortani  reasons  by  virtue  of  which  we  have  rigbt- 
uUy  urged  tho  immediate  restoration  of  our  consti- 
tution. We  Lave  stated  the  necessity  of  upholding 
inviolate,  and  practically  carrying  on  the  constituU-u 
laws  so  long  as  they  are  not  suspended  in  the  way 
prescribed  by  law.  This  is  a vital  condition  of  the 
existence  of  the  state,  without  which  neither  the 
whole  nor  details  in  the  law  arc  able  to  find  secure 
support.  The  recognition  of  the  laws,  and  the  de- 
nial of  their  practical  execution,  cannot  legally  au^ 
sist  side  by  side.  Wo  sec  with  apprehension  tliat  the 
reasons  we  have  brought  forward,  and  our  repeat^ 
requests,  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  determine  jocr 
majesty  to  fulfil  that  justifiable  wish  of  the  nation, 
the  relusal  of  which  is  at  the  same  time  a refusal  of 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  I*ragmatic  Sanction. 
The  gnicious  rescript  which  your  majesty  rccenllv 
deigned  to  forward  to  us,  in  reply  to  our  second  ad- 
dress, is,  even  in  the  promises  and  recognition  it 
contains,  not  able  to  calm  our  apprehensions,  for  we 
asked  the  immediate  restoration  of  our  constitution, 
and  for  full  continuity  of  right,  and  this  request  the 
royal  rescript  does  not  fulfil.  That  which  is  not  de- 
finitively refused  therein  is  made  dependent  upon 
time  and  couditions,  but  to  postpone  or  couple  with 
conditions  to  be  subscoucntly  fulfilled  the  main- 
tenance and  execution  or  rightfully  existing  laws  is 
not  only  opposed  to  our  constitution,  but  in  contra- 
distinction generally  to  the  first  principles  of  legality 
and  constitutionalism.  Wo  ask  with  respectfal 
homage  that  your  majesty  will  not  render  the  great 
work  of  satisfactory  agreement  imposaible  by  the 
postponement  of  the  restoration  of  our  constitution 
and  the  establishment  of  continuity  of  right.  So  long 
as  wc  stand  outside  the  constitution  we  cannot  ex- 
ercise tho  constitutional  right  of  legislation.  Abso- 
lute power  upon  the  one  side,  and  a nation  deprived 
of  its  constitutional  freedom  upon  the  other,  will 
never  arrive  at  asatisfactoty,  lasting,  and  permanent 
agreement.  The  constitution  confers  the  right  upon 
us,  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  to  make  an 
agreement  in  the  interest  of  tho  throne  and  the  coun- 
ty with  the  sovereign— I.  e.,  with  tho  other  portion 
of  the  logislativo  power — and  without  a conjritution 
the  exercise  of  this  right  rests  upon  no  secure  foun- 
dation. There  are  situations  in  the  life  of  stales  that 
cannot  long  be  endured  without  danger.  There  are 
situations  which,  even  without  fresh  'confasion,  poi- 
the  strength  of  the  state,  consume  and  make  it 
incapable  of  withstanding  strong  convulsions,  or  of 
long  keeping  its  position  after  such  convulsions  have 
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occurred.  Such  a situation  is  that  when  the  internal 
relations  of  a state  are  long  shaken  and  disordered, 
when  the  material  force  of  the  main  body  and  of  in* 
diriduals  is  exhausted,  when  trust  and  confidence 
totter.  Where  are  throne  and  state  to  find  secure 
support  when  their  own  people  can  no  longer  serve 
them  as  pillars?  Such  a situation  is  at  anytime 
dangerous,  but  it  is  especially  dangerous  in  our  time, 
when  unsettled  ^^at  <|ucstions,  excited  interests  and 
minds  threaten  the  nations  of  Europe  from  all  quar- 
ters with  endless  complications.  Our  internal  cir- 
cumstances, indeed  those  of  yonr  m^csty’s  entiro 
monarchy,  are  also  not  in  so  firm  and  orderly  a con- 
dition that  we  arc  able  to  look  calmly  forward  with  a 
feeling  of  full  security  to  those  eventualities  which 
cxterual  complications  and  accident  which  cannot 
be  foreseen  n>ay  bring  upon  us.  Much,  very  much, 
must  be  done  rapidly,  and  without  delay,'  for  the 
postponement  of  which  there  is  perhaps  no  longer 
time.  W'o  trust  your  majesty  will  not  permit  the 
erents  that  may  occur  to  find  us  in  sneh  a condition. 
Furnish  us  with  the  means  and  opportunity  to  com- 
plete the  pacificatory  agreement,  and  to  regulate  our 
own  internal  affairs  in  a manner  which  may  preserve 
our  already  exhausted  material  force,  and  the  wcl- 
tare  of  the  general  body  and  of  individuals  from  ruin, 
which  may  even  advance  and  deTcIop  them  to  the 
limits  of  possibility,  which  just,  fair^  and  calming 
satisfaction  of  the  cilixens  of  all  nationalities  and 
every  creed  in  our  country  may  again  strengthen  tho 
land,  and  render  it  an  immovable  support  of  the 
throne  of  the  state.  It  is  aboTC  all  requisite  for  the 
sttainment  of  this  object,  as  wc  have  explained  in 
our  previous  addresses,  that  the  constitution  should 
be  fully  restored,  and  continuity  of  right  should  ac- 
toally  come  into  operation.  AX'hile,  therefore,  wc 
beg,  and  repeatedly  urge,  that  this  may  be  effected, 
wc  do  this  in  tho  interest  of  our  own  taihcrland,  in 
the  interest  of  your  majesty,  and  of  the  ruling  house, 
and  in  that  of  the  whole  monarchy.  The  justifica- 
tion of  our  demand  is  based  upon  tHo  laws  and  those 
fundamental  treaties  which  also  constitute  the  foun- 
datious  of  the  relations  of  right  reciprocally  existing 
between  ourselves  and  your  majesty’s  dynasty.  It 
is  based  upon  the  general  principle  of  conslKutiunal- 
iim,  and  aJso  upon  opportuneness,  which  is  justified 
bv  cautious  considerations  of  the  present  political 
situation,  and  of  the  events  thot  may  very  possibly 
occur.  Wc  cannot  at  present  enter  into  negotiation 
QpuD  that  portion  of  the  royal  rescript  which  ofi'ers 
remarks  u^n  (he  relations  arising  out  of  common 
iuterests  aod  the  draft  of  the  sub-committee  of  fif- 
teen. Upon  the  1st  March  last  wo  entrusted  this 
matter  to  a committee,  consisting  67  members.  This 
committee  nominated  from  its  centre  tho  above- 
mentioned  sub-coDimittcc,  and  tho  result  of  its 
labors  must,  therefore,  ^rst  be  treated  by  the  com- 
mittee of  67,  alter  which  the  report  of  that  body  will 
belaid  before  us.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  wc  can- 
not state  uur  views  as  to  the  above-mentioned  remarks 
of  the  royal  rescript  until  we  arc  in  a position  to  delib- 
erate and  resolve  upon  the  entire  draft  in  parliament. 
We  have  repeatedly  submitted  to  your  majesty  our 
reqnest  upon  behalf  of  our  fcllow-chizcns  exiled  for 
poLitical  causes,  and  this  request  unfortunately  still 
remains  unfulfilled.  We  now  renew  this  request,  and 
beg  your  majeity,  with  respectful  homage,  to  restore 
tht'HC^  our  fellow-citizens,  to  their  country  aod  their 
famibes.  The  satisfactory  effect  of  a^cment  is 
only*  to  be  hoped  for  by  conciliation,  and  this  will  be 
all  the  easier  and  more  probable,  tlie  less  grief  and 
bitterness  remain  in  the  breast  of  the  citizen.  This 
it  is  that  we  have  considered  it  our  duty  to  reply  in 
sincere  confidence  to  the  gracious  rescript  recently 
forwarded  to  us  by  your  majesty.  We  firmly  adhere 
in  this  respect  to  all  we  have  hitherto  submitted,  to 
the  restoration  of  our  constitution,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  continuity  and  right.  Nothing  but  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  requests  can  quiet  the  nation  ; that 
alone  can  render  us  able  to  carry  out  the  most  sacred 


duty  awaiti^  ua  in  the  sphero  of  legislation ; that 
alone  can  afiord  us  hope  for  prosperous  success  of 
the  agreement.  For  this  very’  reason  wc  arc  unable 
to  retreat  in  any  point  from  those  our  just  demands, 
for  our  position' as  representatives,  the  law,  constitu- 
tionalism, the  interest  of  the  fatherland  and  of  the 
throne,  and  our  own  consciences  forbid  us  to  do  so 
in  equal  measure.  May  your  majesty  deign  not  to 
refuse  tho  wishes  of  the  nation,  not  to  couple  the 
restoration  of  onr  constitution  with  conditions  as  to 
which  we  should  be  unable  to  resolve  in  the  way  of 
legislation  without  such  restoration.  May  your  ma- 
jesty take  into  gracious  consideration  that  in  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  tho  maintenance  of  the  rights 
and  constitution  of  the  nation  is  reciprocally  coupled 
with  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
and  with  no  other  condition.  May  your  majostr  nut 
postpone  the  execution  of  our  requests,  which  arc 
demanded  not  only  by  right  and  law,  but  by  the  in- 
terost  of  the  throne  and  of  fatherland,  and  arc  urged 
likewise  by  the  warning  voice  of  critical  times-  AVc 
have  welcomed  with  ioy  your  majesty’s  resolution  to 
govern  constitutionally  tnroughout  your  entire  mon- 
archy. We  see  with  joy  from  your  majesty’s  gracious 
rescript  recently  forwarded  to  ua  that  it  is  your  in- 
tention to  introduce  a rc.sponsiblc  ministry,  a funda- 
mental condition  of  constitutionalism,  also  into  your 
other  dominions.  We  are  convinced  that  this  is  the 
only  way  by  which  your  majesty  can  confirm  the 
security  of  the  throne  as  well  as  tfic  power  and  might 
of  the  state,  for  it  is  by  this  means  alone  that  every 
individual  country,  while  readily  defending  the  state 
against  external  dangers,  at  the  same  time  defends 
its  own  constitution,  and  that  the  freedom  of  one 
country  serves  as  a support  to  (he  freedom  of  an- 
other. It  is  impossible  that  your  majesty,  while 
striving  for  the  attainment  of  this  lofty  object,  should 
refuse  the  complete  restoration  of  that  Hungarian 
constitution  which  has  existed  for  centuries^  and  is 
guaranteed  by  solemn  fundamental  treaties;  it  is  im- 
lossiblc  tliat  your  majesty  should  not  mo.st  gracious- 
y regard  that  fundamental  principle  of  state  right  of 
which  it  is  the  first  and  most  sacred  dutr  of  power  to 
maintain  inviolate,  and  to  execute  rightinlly  existing 
laws,  so  long  as  they  arc  not  suspended  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  oflogialation  : it  is  Impossible  tliat,  bv  dis- 
regard  of  this  principle,  your  majesty  should  not 
shake  tho  belief  and  the  confidence  of  yonr  people  in 
the  secure  future  of  their  constitutional  liberties. 
May  your  majesty,  therefore,  first  of  oH  restore  to 
the' Hungarian  nation  its  constitutional  freedom,  that 
being  secured  in  its  rights,  it  may  grow  strong  in 
unity,  increase  in  material  force,  and  afford  your 
majesty's  throne  a safe  support  amid  all  dangers. 

The  ‘"Resolution”  (Rndical)  party  brought 
in  the  draft  of  another  address,  but  tho  one  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Denk  was  adopted  by  a largo 
mt\iori(y  in  lx>th  Houses. 

As  regards  tho  relation  of  Hungary  to  her 
dependencies,  tho  Austrian  government  nrged 
tho  latter  to  send  deputies  to  tho  Hungarian 
Diet^  leaving,  however,  the  question  of  reunion 
an  open  one.  On  January  9tli  a royal  rescript 
prorogtiod  tho  Transylvanian  Dict^  and  sum- 
moned tho  Transylvanian  deputies  to  Pesth. 
The  summons  was  complied  with,  and  on  Fjcb- 
mary  22d  members  and  deputies  from  Transyl- 
vania took  their  seats  in  noth  Houses  of  the 
Hungarian  Diet. 

Tho  Croatian  Diet  did  not  show  tho  same 
readiness  to  comply  with  tho  wishes  of  the 
Austrian  government.  On  Febrnary  23d  the 
emperor,  in  reply  to  an  address  from  the  Croa- 
tian Diet,  expressed  a wish  that  the  Diet  of 
Croatia  should  speedily  come  to  an  understand- 
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inff  with  that  of  IIung:ary  upoii  tho  question  of 
nnion.  On  March  8th  the  Diet  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

That  the  Diet,  while  regretting:  that  the 
emperor  does  not  wish  that  ('roatia  should  continue 
to  maintain  her  separate  administration,  resolves  to 
send  a depntation  or  twelve  of  its  members  to  the 
Hungarian  Diet  at  IVsth,  which  will  then  represent 
Uungarr,  Croatia,  end  Transvlvania,  and  wiU  settle 
all  questions  common  to  them  and  the  other  Austrian 
pruvinccs. 

On  March  11th  the  depntation  wjis  electe<L 
On  their  arrival  at  Pesth,  the  Hungarian  Diet 
appointed  a committoo  to  confer  with  them. 
Tlio  negotiations  lasted  until  June  18th,  when 
the  deputation  reinrned  to  Agram.  The  joint 
committee  agree<l  upon  a basis  of  union  accord- 
ing to  which  Croatia  is  to  maintain  her  anton- 
ora/,  but  to  form,  in  questions  relative  to  the 


other  provinces  of  the  empire,  one  common 
body  with  Hungary.  On  the  reopening  of  the 
Croatian  Diet  in  November,  a report  of  the  nego- 
tions  was  laid  before  it.  On  December  18th 
the  Diet  agreed  to  the  pro(>osals  containc<l  in 
the  draft  of  the  address  tJiat  the  autonomy 
and  separate  administration  of  Hungary,  Croa- 
tia, and  Transylvania,  ought  to  remain  the  nn* 
changeable  basis  of  the  constitution  of  those 
prorinccs ; that  Croatia  is  under  no  obligation 
to  send  representatives  to  the  Hon^rian  I>iet, 
and  that  she  has  a right  to  treat  independently 
with  Iho  emperor  respecting  the  future  coniiiti- 
tutional  position. 

In  March  the  Croatian  Diet  had  adopted  a 
resolution  proposing  that  freetlom  of  worship 
be  accorded  to  the  Ih^testants  of  Croatia  and 
Slavonia. 
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ILLINOIS.  Such  is  the  growth  of  this  State, 
that  in  a few  years,  by  judicious  taxation,  it 
will  be  free  from  debt.  In  1860,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  bonds,  the  debt  amounted  to 
$10,277,161,  and  in  1861  it  was  iDcroascd  by  the 
isHue  of  boufls,  principally  for  war  purposes,  to 
$12,574,171.  It  has  been  reduced  by  subse- 
quent payments,  until,  on  December  1,  1806, 
it  amounted  to  $8,638,252.  The  principal 
source  of  revenue  to  the  8tate,  apart  from 
taxation,  is  Uio  Central  Railriiad,  seven  per 
cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  which  are  paid 
into  the  State  treasury,  to  be  applied  to  the  in- 
terest-paying portion  of  the  State  debt.  The 
amount  received  in  1866  was  $496,489 ; do.  in 
1866,  $427,075 ; total,  $923,665. 

The  total  taxable  property  in  the  State,  as 
assessed  in  tlio  year  1864,  was  $350,878,837; 
do.  in  1866,  $392,327,906.  The  amount  of  rev- 
enue tax  received  into  the  treasury  from  these 
assessments  was  in  1865-’66,  $645,317.  Hy 
tl»e  transfer  of  the  war  fund  to  the  revenue 
fund,  amounting  to  $465,476,  the  aggregate  re- 
ceipts for  the  two  la^t  years,  with  those  from 
Tuiscellaueous  sources,  amount  to  $1,351,789. 
The  expenditures  for  ordinary  and  special  juir- 
poscs  uuring  tlic  s^une  period,  amount  to  $1,- 
290,858,  leaving  a balance,  on  December  1,  1866, 
of  $66,623,  which,  deducted  from  the  receipts 
from  extraordinary  sources  show  that  a deficit 
of  $533,883  would  have  existed  without  such 
receipts.  Tlie  estimate  of  the  reccijds  from 
ordinary  sources  for  the  two  years  ending  De- 
cember 1,  1867,  amount  to  $8iM),000,  and  the 
expenditures  for  the  same  time  to  $950,00^1, 
without  regard  to  special  appropriations  of  the 
Legislature.  Nevertheless  it  is  lielieved  that  the 
present  rate  of  taxation  of  twelve  cents  on  the 
Imndreil  dollars  under  a fair  v.i!uation,  in  which 
all  the  property  of  the  State  should  be  made 
to  pay  hixes  w'ould  yield  sutlkieat  to  meet  all 
prudent  demands. 


The  entire  taxable  property  of  the  State,  far 

1864,  WO.S  returned  at  $366,878,837,  and  for 
1865  at  $392,327,906.  The  census  of  the 
United  States  in  1860,  w hich  did  not  include 
all  the  taxable  property,  shows  the  value  of 
real  estate  and  personal  property  at  that  time 
to  have  been  $904,182,020.  The  Governor 
says:  **It  is  confidently  believed  the  real 
wealth  of  the  State,  at  the  present  time,  is 
not  less  than  $1,200,000,000.  Tl»e  unequal 
method  of  assessment  haa  resultccl  in  great  in- 
equality and  injustice  to  tax-payers.  Taxes  on 
tho  same  kind  of  property  vary  twenty-five, 
fifty,  and  oiio  hundred  per  cent,  in  different 
counties.” 

According  to  the  census  taken  in  tlie  State  in 

1865,  tho  number  of  manufacturing  cstablbfa- 
ments  is  3,500,  and  bv  the  Federal  cenMs,  in 
I860,  it  was  8,268.  \VhiIe  tho  value  of  the 
I)roduct  for  those  of  1860  amounted  to  $57,- 
686,886,  tho  value  of  the  products  of  manufac- 
ture in  1805  was  $63,356,013.  Whole  value  of 
live  stock  in  the  State  in  1800  was  $70,000,000; 
in  1865,  $123,770,564.  '*V'alne  of  agricultural 
products  of  1865  amounted  to  $83,280,848. 
Number  of  coal  mines  in  1805,  380;  product  of 
the  same  for  1865,  $1,078,495  tons.  Tola!  popu- 
lation of  the  State  in  1860, 1,711,951.  Popula- 
tion of  the  State  in  1865 : 

mite  male*. l.ns«.lll 

White  females },038AV9 


Colored  males 9.Ui 

Colored  females 

17.S40 

ARtrregate  population  in  lSfi3 S.141.510 

The  increase  of  population  advances  the  num- 
ber of  members  in  the  asseml>ly  of  the 
lature  from  eiglity-fivo  to  ninety. 

The  number  of  common  schools  of  the  State, 
scholars,  etc.,  as  reported  by  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  on  Septemlcr  30, 1 866, 
was  os  follow's : 
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Wliot«  namber  of  schools  io  tho  State,  September 


«0,  l*i6« 9,4®5 

Sehool-bouses  bnUt  ia  812 

\Vh*»le  Qombcr  of  «cbool-hou*e:» PJM 

Whole  Dumber  of  scbolir^,  mnie* 82o,97T 

**  fcmalea 298,6*12 


Total 614,659 

Whole  munbiT  of  tcarbcrs,  males 6.^25 

“ females 10,454 


ToUl IT, 279 

Of  the  total  number  of  school  districts  in  tho 
Slate  (9,938),  schools  have  been  maintained  for 
six  months  or  more  in  0,176. 

The  follow  ing  is  a statement  of  the  revenue 
received  and  disbursed  for  the  school-year  end- 
ing September  30,  1800: 


RBCBIVED. 


Interest  oa  school  fhod 154.560 

Two  mill  tax 7«5t\0O0 

Interest  on  cooutv  ftind  17,050 

Interest  oa  towasbip  fniul 861,H97 

School  lands  sold. 66. S*)*! 

8r*ecia]  district  tares 8,7^, 

hlisci-llaneotts  Sources..... ..  4<i>\972 


Total 


$4,445,130 


EXPENDED. 

Tesebers’  wajes 

Seboul-houscs,  sites  aad  fn'ound 

Nt'W  acbool'hoose 

Amount  fuid  for  the  purchase  of  scbool-hoiises. . . 

Eent  of  s^ool-honses 

Hcpalrs  of  school-bouscs. 

School  furniture 

Hebool  ap[(aratas. 

IJbrarlcs 

^'uei  and  incldoDlals 

To  township  utEcersaod  cthrrs............ 

MtsecllajK-«D9 


$2,581.a36 

65927 

8S0.S'« 

18,779 

1.2,759 

816,866 

62.929 

10,969 

4,106 

812,222 

85328 

206,119 


Total 

Kvery  denartment  of  the  State  Normal 
School  is  full,  and  large  mimhers  qualified  for 
teaching  annually  graduate. 

Tlte  charitahlc  institutions  of  the  State,  located 
at  Jacksonville,  have  been  liberally  supported, 
and  continued  in  successful  operation.  The  num- 
ber of  the  incurable  insiinc  is  so  large  and  in- 
creasing, that  it  has  become  a matter  of  public 
concern.  A school  for  itliots  was  authorized 
iu  February,  1865,  w’hich  has  been  commenced 
and  conducted  thus  far  in  a manner  to  produce 
most  beneficial  and  iin|>ortant  results.  Twenty- 
five  pupils  arc  under  instruction,  and  applica- 
tions for  a large  number  of  others  havo  been 
received.  An  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  has  been 
in  operation  at  Chicago  for  nine  years.  Five 
hundred  and  fifteen  patients  received  treatment 
during  the  year.  Being  an  incorporated  insti- 
tution, it  is  proiM>se<l  that  the  State  shall  make 
ppo\nsion  in  it  for  the  iniligent  curable  blind.  A 
.‘^ohlierH’  Home,  at  Chicago,  snj>j>ortod  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  contains  about  one  hundred 
persons.  No  progri^ss  has  yet  been  made  in 
the  organization  of  an  agricnlturjil  college.  The 
^haro  of  the  state  iu  the  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress for  that  purpo.40  amotmts  to  480,000 
ficres.  A geological  survey  of  tho  State  has 
biHjn  completed  in  thirty  counties.  It  is  c.sti- 
mate<l  that,  wdth  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$10,000,  the  work  can  ho  completed  in  two 
years.  Tlie  number  of  convicts  in  the  State 


penitentiary  in  1864,  was  586.  This  number 
had  increased  on  January  1, 1866,  to  1,073.  An 
act,  authorizing  the  construction  of  a peniten- 
tiary, capable  of  holding  one  thousand  con- 
victs, was  passed  by  the  I^iegislnture  in  1857. 
Within  ten  years,  and  before  the  building  is 
completed,  the  limits  of  its  capacity  have  been 
reached. 

llie  Governor,  in  hi.s  message  to  tho  Legi.sla- 
tiiro,  calltsl  their  attention  to  the  constitutional 
amendment  proposed  by  Congress,  and  said : 

If  the  pending  constitntioDat  amendont  sbaH  fail, 
or  if  ailopted  idiall  atill  fail  to  secure  these  ends, 
other  more  adequate  and  comprehensive  measures 
will  be  inaui^urotcd,  which  shall  not  foil  to  restore 
and  reestablish  tho  Gorernmeut  upon  the  basis  of 
the  indirisibility  of  the  Union,  the  sunreme  author- 
ity t)f  its  taws,  and  the  equal  liberty  or  all  its  citizeus 
of  every  State  in  the  Union,  In  submitting  this  pro- 
posed ameudment  to  tbo  I^egislature  of  Illinois,  it 
affords  me  pleasure  to  rccommeDd  its  ratification  by 
your  honorable  body. 

On  August  8th,  a Republican  State  Conven- 
tion a.<vsembled  at  Springfield  to  noniinato  can- 
didates for  members  of  Cimgress  at  largo,  State 
treasurer,  and  miperinteiident  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  following  re.solutiona,  expros.rive  of 
tho  views  of  tho  convention  on  tho  que.stions 
before  tho  country,  were  adopted  : 

Hi!4otced,  That  in  the  great  Union  party  of  the 
nation,  whoso  counsels  safely  guided  tbo  country 
through  tho  rebellion,  and  whoso  arms  couquereii 
and  subdued  it,  we  recognize  the  narty  whose  prin- 
ciples alone  can  be  relied  upon  ana  adhered  to  with 
safety  in  tho  rcconstniction  of  the  State  governments 
of  the  rebellious  States. 

JiVao/rerf,  That  we  cordially  endorse  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to 
the  restumtioD  of  the  State  governments  destroyed 
by  the  rebellion ; that  wc  fully  approve  of  the  ameud- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  Lniled  States  adopted 
by  Congress,  and  submitted  for  ratification  to  tbo 

That  under  the  Cosstitutinn,  which  pro- 
qualified  veto  upon  the  legislation  of  Con- 

f;rcss  by  the  l^esidcnt,  when  that  b<Hly  has  enacted 
aw«  by  the  constitutional  majority  of  two-tbirds  over 
the  Presidential  negative,  tho  President  himself,  as 
well  as  tbo  people,  should  bow  to  their  decision,  as 
that  of  the  highest  power  in  tho  nation  ; and  that  any 
attempt  (»n  liis  part  to  oppose  flie  faithful  execution 
of  such  laws  and  to  substantiate  in  lieu  thereof  his 
own  will,  is  an  iinwarruutablc  usurpation  and  danger- 
ous to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Jusohid,  That  Congress,  without  the  cudperation 
of  the  President,  has  tho  sole  power  of  proposing 
amendments  to  the  nalionsl  Constitution;  that,  os 
the  people’s  representatives,  it  is  the  only  standard 
of  the  national  will,  and  that  in  the  jiresent  disturbed 
condition  of  tho  Southern  States  in  their  relations  to 
tho  General  Ooverument,  we  rccognizo  Congress  as 
the  supreme  power,  and  will  sustain  its  action  in  all 
just  and  patriotic  modes  in  behalf  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Arncnitmcnt  now  submitted  to  the  States. 

That  it  should  be  n recognized  maxim  in 
political  science,  to  give  the  friends  and  defenders  of 
a goverumeut  its  direction  and  control ; that  to  its 
enemies  and  assailants  should  be  accorded  onir  such 
privileges  as  can  bo  intrusted  tbemuithout  danger 
to  the  Tlepublic,  f 

Jiitohtd,  That  we  regard  the  Congressional  test 
oath  os  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  union  and  lib- 
erty, and  that  wo  arc  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
change  or  abridgment  thereof. 

lUtolctd^  That  our  sympathies  as  a party  go  out  in 
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farorof  tho  itrujjelc  of  libortv-Ioring  people  for  free- 
* (lorn,  belicring  tbut  we  sliould  accord  to  others  all 
(hat  wo  claim  for  ourselves. 

Ritolr^i^  That  in  common  with,  and  as  port  of  the 
great  Union  partr  of  the  nation,  we  hereby  leiuler 
to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  country,  our  most 
unfeigned  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  nehieremenfs  and 
triumphs  that  will  ever  immortalize  them  and  tho 
nation  whoso  govemment  they  saved;  and  wc  trust 
the  time  may  never  come  when  the  people  will  cease 
to  bold  in  grateful  remembrance,  or  fail  to  reward 
the  preservers  of  tho  Union. 

That  tho  recent  massacre  by  reconstruct- 
ed and  jiardoned  rebels  of  loyal  men  in  New  Orleans, 
is  the  legititnate  result  of  the  policy  i»f  IVesident 
Johnson,  and  we  bold  him  responsible  for  the  mur* 
ders  on  that  occasion  of  loyal  white  and  black  men, 
whose  only  offence  was  their  loyaltv  to  the  country. 

litiolrfJt  That  we  are  in  favor  of  tliat  kind  of  lops- 
lation  which  shall  tend  to  alleviate  the  hardships, 
shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  and  improve  tho  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes. 

SHK>le«d,  That  tnis  convention  fully  approves  tho 
proposed  action  of  (’ongross  in  the  mmiincation  of 
the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  wo 
deeplv  sympathize  with  our  Irish  fellow-citizens  in 
their  Wc  of  their  native  land,  and  that  wc  will  rc- 

4'oice  with  them  on  the  redemption  of  Ireland  from 
iritish  misrule  and  wrongs,  and  that  thev  shall  have 
our  countenance  and  support  in  all  lawful  means  cm- 
ployed  to  accomplish  that  cod. 

Tho  following  preamble  and  rosoliitioa  wero 
adopted  by  a silent  standing  vote  of  tlio  Con- 
vention : 

WhfrtoM,  since  the  assembling  of  the  last  IlHnnls 
State  Convention,  the  favorite  son  of  Illinois,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  then  President,  has  been  stricken  down 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  the  nation  left  to  mourn 
Inc  loss  of  its  Chief  Magistrate,  and  the  foremost  man 
in  the  cause  of  fredom  and  the  Union  ; therefore, 
Httoletii,  That  this  Convention,  standing  in  tho 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  great  martvr^s  bones, 
rcTcrcotlr,  in  honor  of  the  Illustrious  dead,  the  mem- 
ory of  whom  lies  enthroned  among  all  the  virtues 
which  adorn  a man,  solcmnlv  pledge  anew  our  devo- 
tion to  the  great  principles  for  which  he  was  slain. 

Sub.soquentIy,  on  the  29tli  of  tho  same  month, 
a Democratic  convention  nj*^cmbk*d  at  the  same 
place,  also  to  nominate  earididateji  for  the  samo 
offices.  T)ie  resolutions  adopted  as  expressive 
of  their  views  were  as  follows : 

}it*olr€dt  That  the  claims  of  the  laboring  men  for 
a reduction  of  the  lime  of  labor,  so  far  as  that  subject 
lies  within  the  scope  of  legielatiun,  should  merit  tho 
attention  and  favorable  consideration  of  our  legisla- 
tive bodies,  as  well  as  of  the  executive  departments. 

That  tho  revenues  of  the  government 
should  be  derived  by  eaual  taxation  upon  property 
iu  proportion  to  Us  value,  and  that  no  species  of 
property  not  used  for  religious  or  educational  pur- 
poses, and  DO  class  of  persons,  should  be  exempt 
from  their  just  share  of  the  public  burdens,  or  receive 
special  favors  and  privileges,  to  the  injury  and  im- 
poverishment of  the  community  at  large. 

That  the  legal  tender  notes  of  tho  United 
States  are  a cheaper,  safer  and  better  currency  than 
tho  bills  of  the  so-called  national  banks,  and  should 
bo  substituted  therefor  os  soon  as  it  can  bo  done 
without  iniustice  or  iujuir. 

JUtolrtti,  That  any  ana  all  attempts  of  any  Euro- 
pean power  to  impose  on  any  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  (his  continent  a form  ofgovcrnmcnt,  or  rulers, 
to  which  they  do  not  freely  consent,  should  be  con- 
demned and  opposed. 

RaoUed^  That  the  sympathies  of  tho  democrats 
ond  conscn  ulives  of  lUiuois  arc  with  the  people  of 


Ireland,  and  with  the  oppressed  of  every  other  oa- 
tionality,  and  we  hope  that  at  an  early  daV  they  mtv 
obtain  redress  of  their  mevances,  and  the  recogal- 
tion  and  ]>rotection  of  their  rights.  The  demoerztie 
party  points  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  its  rccoid 
in  the  past,  which  shows  that  it  has  always  sustotoed 
the  constitutional  rights  of  adopted  citizens  agiio>t 
all  organized  opposition  to  those  rights. 

The  Democrats  and  other  couservativo  Unkm 
men  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  convention 
senihlctl,  approved  and  renewe<l  the  dc-claration 
of  principles  made  by  tho  National  Union  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia  on  the  14th  day  of 
August,  1806. 

The  election  in  the  State  for  members  of  Con- 
gre«w,  Treasorer,  and  Superintendent  of  Scboolii, 
and  members  of  tho  Legislature,  took  place  on 
NovenilxT  Cth.  Tho  vote  given  for  General 
John  A.  Logan,  Republican  candidate  for  Con- 
gressman at  large,  was  206,045  ; for  Colonel 
T.  L.  Dickey,  tho  Democratic  candidate,  147,- 
058 ; majority  for  Logan,  65,987.  Of  tlic  Uiir- 
teen  members  clioscn  by  districts  the  Republi- 
cans elected  all  except  in  the  lOih,  lUh,  acd 
12th  districts,  'ITjo  Legislature  chosen  was 


divided  as  follows : 

Scoate. 

Hepublicans 

....  16 

...  6S 

Democrats  

...  9 

...  S3 

Repub.  maj 

~ 

...  89 

Tho  general  pros|K*rity  which  prevail 
tlirouglimit  tho  State  during  tho  year,  was 
most  strikingly  apiiarcut  at  Chicago,  its  prin- 
cipal city.  The  numlier  of  buildings  erected  in 
tlie  city  was  carefully  estimated  at  9,000.  of 
whicli  there  were  eleven  churches,  and  seven 
school-houses.  A tunnel  was  commenced  to 
afford  a passage  under  the  Chictago  river,  while 
the  one  under  I.ako  Michigan  to  procure  fresh 
water  was  completed.  As  constructed,  it  is 
calculated  to  deliver  under  a head  of  twofvel, 
19,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  and  under  4 
head  of  eight  feet,  88,000,000  gallons  daily; 
and  under  a head  of  eighteen  feet,  57,000.000 
gallons  daily.  Tlio  velocities  for  the  above 
<iuantilics  will  he  one  and  four-tenth  miles  fwr 
hour,  head  being  two  feet;  head  being 
feet,  tho  velocity  will  bo  two  and  three-tcntlis 
miles  per  hour,  and  the  head  being  eighteen 
feet,  the  velocity  will  be  four  and  two-lenlhs 
miles  per  hour. 

INDIA,  lilimSH,*  a dependency  of  Great 
Britain  iu  Asia.  Area,  about  933,722  square 
miles.  Tlio  population  is  variously  e»*tiinatcd 
at  from  135,000,000  to  200,000,000.  The  Kng* 
populatiou  amounts  to  only  125,945,  of 
wliom  84,083  arc  connected  with  the  army. 
Tho  actual  strength  of  tho  army  was  ou  April, 
30,  1862,  78,174  Europeans,  125,913  natives; 
total,  204,087. 

The  year  began  and  closed  with  a famine  in  a 
form  more  terrible  than  India  has  ever  seen.  It 
manifested  itself  so  early  as  October,  1865. 
From  the  fir>t  week  of  January  the  East  India 
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Irrigatiou  Company  began  to  import  rice  into 
Orissa.  Sir  C.  Ueadon,  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Bengal,  when  inspecting  their  works 
in  February,  was  urged  to  do  the  same, 
but  in  common  with  tlm  local  officials,  who 
were  new  to  the  province,  ho  langlicd  at  such 
fears,  and  declared  that  still  higlior  prices 
would  bring  out  hidden  stores.  Meautimo 
the  people  wore  dying  there  and  in  Gnnjaro. 
In  April  and  May  it  is  calculated  that  half  a 
million  of  people  died,  but  not  till  itay  2d 
did  Mr,  T.  Ravenshaw  write  a horrible  pic- 
ture of  the  fainino  he  had  derided,  and  not 
till  June  4th  did  the  Board  of  Revenue  com- 
municate it  to  the  public.  On  Juno  4th  the 
first  cargo  of  rice  reached  Cuttack ; only  one 
officer  was  sent  to  relieve  the  overworked  and 
now  alarmed  officials ; the  public  were  told  not 
to  subscribe,  ns  there  was  a balance  of  £02,500 
from  the  old  famine  fund,  and  the  Bengal 
Government  derided  the  famine — which  had 
already  killed  half  a million — and  would  not 
sanction  the  formation  of  a public  committee. 
The  viceroy,  on  this,  “requested**  Sir  Cecil 
Beadon  to  do  hU  duty  by  going  to  Calcutta; 
but  the  latter  would  not  yet  believe  in  the 
famine,  and  so  a few  more  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  were  sacrificed.  England,  mean- 
while, reechoed  the  cry  of  indignation  whieJi 
sounded  from  India,  and  when  a inillioii  at  lea.st 
had  died,  a commission  of  inquiry  was  sent  down 
to  Orissa.  The  year  closctl  with  deaths  from 
starvation  and  its  consequences  still  counted 
by  the  day,  and  with  thousands  of  foandiings 
in  Calcutta,  which  city  behaved  so  nobly,  and 
in  Orissa  to  be  cared  for  by  public  charity. 

The  Bhootan  war,*  forc'd  on  by  Sir  C.  Bca- 
don  and  his  secretary,  came  to  a close  by  Uio 
return  of  the  two  abandoned  guns  to  a force 
which  penetrated  as  far  as  tlie  Morass  river, 
not,  however,  until  the  lives  of  94|  per  thou- 
sand of  the  native  troops,  and  nearly  76  per 
thousand  of  the  whole  force  had  been  sacrificed, 
or  nearly  every  tenth  man,  besides  invalidiug  on 
a frightful  scale,  resulting  in  the  death  of  valu- 
able officers,  like  Colonel  Bruce,  who  concluded 
the  treaty.  On  the  frontier  the  rapid  massing 
of  troops  to  meet  a threatened  attack  of  the 
Etisufziii  tribes,  savetl  India  from  a repetition 
of  the  Urabeyla  campaign.  ■ The  fortification 
Poshawur  went  on.  The  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  Assam  and  Cachar  frontier 
collapsed.  Vild  tribes,  never  taught  to  feel 
British  power,  had  been  coaxed  by  black-mail, 
with  this  result,  that  the  lives  of  the  settlors 
wore  unsafe,  aud  whole  tracts  wore  left  un- 
cultivated. An  experiment  was  accordingly  at- 
tempted with  the  Angaraec  Nagas,  on  the  Pun- 
jaub  principle  of  government  by  an  individiuJ 
officer,  education  by  missionaries  and  inexorable 
firmness.  Lieutenant  Gregory  was  appointed 
to  the  new  station  of  Sainoogooting  to  carry 
tliifl  out.  The  close  of  the  Bhootan  war  and 
demarcation  of  the  frontier,  by  which  England 
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keeps  a fiuo  ])ieco  of  Himalayan  territory  be- 
tween Darjeeling  and  Bliootan  so  that  for  some 
fifty  miles  the  border  of  British  India  marches 
with  Thibet,  was  follow'cd  by  new  administra- 
tive arrangements  as  to  districts,  including  the 
management  of  tlio  native  state  of  Cooch 
Bobar  during  the  minority  of  the  rryah.  A 
special  brigadier  also  was  appointed  to  Assam, 
with  his  headquarters  at  the  now  station  of 
Shillong. 

The  grandest  “durbar”  w’hich  has  ever 
been  held  by  the  representative  of  the  English 
Government  in  India,  took  place  at  Agra  in 
November.  Tlie  assemblage  W4*is  not  only  much 
larger  than  on  the  former  occasion,  but  it  was 
much  more  intlnontial.  There  were  in  Agra, 
with  the  governor-general,  the  commander-in- 
cliiof,  throe  lienteuant-govcrnors,  two  chief 
commissioners,  several  agents  of  tlie  governor- 
general,  and  about  a dozen  other  political 
agents  and  residents.  Tliesc,  with  their  staffs, 
attended  to  assist  the  viceroy  in  the  duties  of 
the  durbar,  and  some  of  them  were  there  in- 
vested with  the  Star  of  India,  'niero  were 
also  present,  to  do  honor  to  the  represeutativc 
of  the  British  Government,  nearly  a hundred 
leading  princes  and  chiefs,  many  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  royal  houses  of  Rj\jpootana, 
who  claim  to  ho  descended  from  “ the  sun  and 
moon,”  aud  some  300  chiels  and  nobles  of  less 
lofty  oorcutago  and  power,  each  of  whom  was 
attended  by  n crowd  of  ministers,  retainers,  and 
servants;  while  private  individuals  inn  umerablo 
flocked  thither  from  all  parts  of  India.  TIic 
chief  events  of  the  durbar  wore  the  installation 
of  the  various  Knights  and  Companions  of  the 
Star  of  India,  which  took  nlacc  on  the  16th,  the 
grand  durbar  proper  on  the  20th,  and  the  eu- 
tertaiiimcnt  given  on  the  ITtli  by  his  highness 
the  !Mahar(ya  Scindia  of  Gwalior,  in  honor  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  which  cost  the  sum  of 
£5,000.  Balls,  reviews,  races,  athletic  sjKirts 
for  the  soldiers,  and  “at  homes”  tilled  up  tlie 
intervals,  and  kept  up  a coutinual  round  of 
gayety. 

A great  and  successful  activity  in  behalf  of 
female  education  in  India,  was  displayo<l  by 
Miss  Carjienter,  an  English  la<ly  of  Uiiit.arian 
sentiments.  She  arrived  in  Bombay  on  Sep- 
tember 25th,  and  after  making  a tour  of  Guze- 
rat,  and  holding  sevend  meetings  in  Surat,  she 
proceeded  to  Madras,  where  slie  enlisted  the 
warm  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  Lord  Napier, 
the  governor  of  that  presidency.  From  thcnco 
she  went  to  Calcutta,  where  her  indcpcndonco 
and  amiability  of  character  created  a decided  im- 
pression in  her  favor.  On  December  17th  she 
convened  an  important  and  influential  mectiiig 
in  the  cause  of  social  science  in  the  hull  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  which  was  presided  over 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  and  at 
which  were  present  the  Viceroy,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  government,  the  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  aud  others  in  the  Educational 
Department,  many  inombers  of  the  Royal  Asia- 
atic  Society,  and  a large  number  of  native  gen- 
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tlemcn,  friends  and  supporters  of  reform.  Miss 
Carpenter  pavo  an  interesting  account  of  the 
origin,  working,,  and  progress  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  of  (rreat  Britain,  the  Social 
Science  Associations  formed  on  tljo  Continent, 
and  in  America,  and  suggestc<l  well-considered 
plans  for  awakening  greater  interest  in  England 
as  regards  India  and  her  needs.  The  result  of 
this  meeting  was  the  formation  of  a committee 
to  organize  a branch  of  society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  following  out  social  science  investiga- 
tions. 80  far  ns  they  have  any  relation  to  the 
people  and  institutions  of  India.  Miss  Carpen- 
ter also  held  meetings  at  the  Bcthniio  Society, 
iCishnagur,  and  other  places,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  ragged  schools,  and  schools  for  female 
education— one  of  which  she  8ii])ports  entirely 
at  her  own  expense. 

In  1864-’G5,  there  was  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  108  schools,  and  4,801  pupils 
in  tlie  Madras  Presidency,  the  total  number 
being  0B3  schools,  and  39, 100  pupils  under  State 
inspection.  Of  these,  so  many  as  28,402  were 
in  non-Govemment  schools.  Of  tlie  89,100 
pupils,  418  were  Europeans,  2,694  wore  Eura- 
siana,  6.903  were  native  Christians,  27,679  were 
Hindoos,  and  4,446  were  Mohainincdans.  Of 
the  entire  number,  8,963  were  girls,  of  whom 
125  were  Enropeaus  907  were  Eurfisians,  2,148 
were  native  Chri.stian.8,  706  w'ere  Hindoos,  and 
17  were  Mohatmneilans. 

The  religious  reform  movements  among  tlie 
natives  of  India  l>egiii  to  attract  great  atten- 
tion. In  the  Axxual  Ctci.op.edi a for  1865, 
wo  referred  to  the  Bruhmo-Soim^j,  a sect  of 
reformed  Himloos.  Miss  Carpenter  placed 
herself  in  communicnlioii  with  the  sect,  and 
while  attending  the  Calcutta  examinationis  was 
astonished  at  the  number  of  candidates  pre- 
sented. According  to  lettera  of  English  mis- 
sionaries, a schism  has  recently  occurred  in  the 
sect,  caused  by  the  influence  of  a young  man, 
who,  artcT  studying  the  Bible,  ra.anifested  an  nn- 
comproinising  opposition  to  llindoo  worship  and 
caste,  and  drew  after  him  a number  of  the  junior 
and  rising  members  of  the  Somi\}.  Tho  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  would  have  tolerate<l,  for 
a time  at  least,  some  Brahuilst  rites  and  class 
restrictions  and  would  not  go  the  length  of  tho 
more  resolute  iconoclasts  but  the  voungcr  mem- 
bers would  not  bo  restrainetl.  ilenco  the  se- 
cession. Of  another  new  w‘ct  which  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  and  near  the  Ihmjab,  we  find 
tho  following  account  in  the  Calcutta  En^/lUhr- 
man  : 

Tin*  new  brotherhood  arc  called  kot<i^  or 
tho  former  word  meaning,  wo  believe,  a rc|>eater  or 
mumbler  of  prayers;  and  the  latter,  a religious  devo- 
tee. Tho  origin  of  tlie  sociotv,  which  is  now  some 
four  or  five  years  old,  is  attributed  to  n carpenter 
who  resided  In  tho  neighborhood  of  Loodinnali,  but 
who.it  would  appear,  came  originallr  from  Uniritsir, 
The  sect  are  said  to-be  deists,  and  do  not  recognize 
idols,  pictures,  or  any  objects  of  material  worship. 
Wc  were  in  error  in  saying  tho  other  day  that  tho 
aocioty  is  open  to  all  the  religious  of  Upper  India; 
as  Christians,  Mohammedans,  and  Jews  ore  not  eligi- 
blo  for  admission,  which  is  confined  to  Sikhs  and 


nindoo*  of  the  lowest  castes  for  the  moat  part; 
thongh  some  KhaUa  Sikhs  of  familr  and  position  are 
among  the  members.  From  all  that  we  can  learn, 
the  sect  is  founded  on  the  creed  and  principles  of  the 
**  GooroofiTnnth;*’  and  the  ceremony  of  admission 
is  believed  to  consist  in  some  oath  of  secrecy  being 
administered,  a drug  or  libation  being  also  given, 
which  is  considered  to  seal  the  obligation.  The  tnetn- 
bers  are  also  said  to  accept  the  condition  of  poverty 
ns  but  we  boLiove  that  this  is  not  absolutely 

necessary  to  qualify  for  admission.  It  is  further 
believed,  as  we  stated  the  other  day,  that  tliis  sect 
has  at  present  no  political  significance  or  importance ; 
but  the  members  state  that  they  will  declare  them- 
selves,  and,  b.h  we  understand,  show  their  flag,  »a- 
when  they  have  **  a hiLh  of  men.”  The  sect 
is  now  believed  to  number  about  1,000  or  1,500  mem- 
bers ; but  its  adherents  are  fast  increasing,  especially 
in  tho  Puttiala  territory,  .where,  and  in  Punjab, 
its  existence  is  well  known,  ai^  watched  with  con- 
siderable interest,  of  which  perhaps,  it  is  also  deserv- 
ing elsewhere. 

By  a parliamentary  paper  recently  published, 
wo  find  that  there  are  now  in  India  14,500  mile? 
of  Government  telegraph,  and  that  the  cost  of 
these  lines  liaa  amounted  tu  upward  of  one 
million  and  a quarter  sterling.  There  are  eight 
railway  companies  in  India,  all  of  which  have 
also  constructtMl  lines  of  telegraph,  tho  united 
number  of  miles  being  3,141,  and  the  cost  nearly 
half  a million.  These  latter  lines  ore  znaintained 
nt  an  annual  cost  of  £41,000,  and  their  receipU 
in  1864  do  not  appear  to  have  yielded  much 
more  than  £4,500. 

INDIANA.  Tho  reccipta  into  the  State 
treasury  from  November  1,  1805,  to  October 
81,  1866,  including  n balance  on  hand  at  the 
latter  date  of  :^80,051.08,  amounted  to  $4,043,- 
086.57,  and  the  total  disbursemente  for  the 
same  period  were  $3,601,664.08,  leaving  a 
balance  on  hand  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending 
October  81,  1867,  of  $381,622.49.  Among  the 
items  of  expenditure  were  $242,281.71  for  onli- 
nnry  purposes^  and  $426, .359.44  for  public  in- 
Htitntions.  The  C5timate<l  exfionditurea  for  tlie 
next  fiscal  year  are  $973,073.12,  of  which 
$271,800  are  for  ordinary  purf>oses,  $180,000 
for  public  instruction,  $69,100  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  $462,173.12  on  account  of  the  State 
indebtedness.  The  estimatesi  receipte  for  the 
same  period  arc  $1,084,179.09,  and  the  esti- 
mated Imlance  in  the  treasury  on  Octol>er81, 
1867,  will  amount  to  $711,106.57.  Tho  total 
tax  levies  for  1866  were  $10,167,834.89,  and 
the  total  valuation  of  reid  and  personal  property 
wa.s  $578,484,109.  The  total  valuation  of  tux- 
allies  in  1840  was  $122,265,686,  and  in  1856, 
$279,032,209,  showing  mi  increase  in  twenty 
years  of  $456,218,423  in  the  wealtli  of  the  8[ate. 

Tho  following  table  exliibits  a slutemeiit  of 
the  fiindwl  interest-bearing  debt  of  Indiana  at 
the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  : 

Slovk  livflrfiig  a p^r  evnt  lnterf*t W 

8l«>ck  btariiiir  'J!  jht  c«*Dt.  Intvrvjit 3,61 1.W  W 

War  bomlA  bfaniig  6 jkt  ceaL  interest sia,WlW 

Vlnccnno  UDlverslty  bonds,  bearing  6 per 

cent.  Interest M.W5  00 


|7,?«,4T4  »0 

A conHfderable  portion  of  this  debt  !s  held 
by  tbe  ^tate,  making  a n-ductioo  in  the  amount 
fur  which  the  Stale  la  liable,  u follows,  vJx. : 
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PItv  pCT  cent,  rtoclu  lifld  by  Btat« 

Den  SioklDir  Fuad  Bo&rd $TG4,468  00 

Two  and  ft  hair  por  cont  Btocks  held 
hr  State  Debt  BlnklDf;  Fniid 

BMTd M.W0  00 

#801,883  00 

Total  OQtfttAXMllDg  debt $7,U0T,091  00 

Of  thU  latter  ainonnt  the  State  holds  stocks 
tn  trait  fur  the  common  acbotd  fond  aa  fol* 
luvft,  tU  : 

Htc  per  oeot.  atocka  held  by  the 
eiftking  Pond  Commlaelonera. . . $748,080  C7 
Twg  ft»l  a half  per  cent,  stocks  held 
tiySltiklRg  Fund  Commliftlooers,  828,898  *25 
SU  per  ceDU  War  L<>an  Bonds  held 
br  the  Stoking  Fund  Commls* 

flooera. 589.000  00 

#1,610.478  94 

Total  debt,  ezclnslre  of  tfae  amount  held  br 
the  State #5,896.612  98 

The  auditor  e?tiniat^  that  the  State  Debt 
Sinking  Fund  tax  fur  1806  will,  on  Jnly  1, 
18^7,  furnish  $900,000,  and  that  enough  can 
be  drawn  from  the  general  fund  in  the  treasury 
at  that  time,  and  added  to  this  amount,  to  re- 
deem all  the  outstanding  two  and  a half  per 
cent,  stocks,  amounting  to  $1,191,091.05,  which 
will  leave  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  creditors 
1^.205,621.83.  The  assets  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
independent  of  State  stocks  and  bonds,  which 
by  law  arc  to  he  applie<l  to  the  payment  of  the 
!>tate  debt,  nro  estimated  at  $1,000,000,  half  of 
which  amount  can  l>e  made  available  by  July 
1, 1870.  Tliis,  if  properly  applie<l,  would  leave 
lie  balance  of  the  debt  to  bo  provided  for  and 
paid  by  taxation  $3,706,621,  which,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  niiditor  will  be  fully  aecomplishod 
at  the  present  rate  of  ta.xation  for  that  purpose 
by  July  1,  1870, 

In  the  above  estimate  of  iodebtnesa  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  internal  improvement  bonds, 
amounting  to  $353,000.  They  form  a part  of 
the  old  State  debt,  upon  which  a compromise 
wa.1  made  in  1840,  and  wore  originally,  and  in 
some  cases  are  still  held  by  perstms  who  failed 
or  refused  to  enter  into  the  compromise.  For 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  no  intere.st  has 
been  paid  upon  them.  *‘Tlie  attitude  of  the 
State  in  regard  to  them,”  says  (Jovenior  ^for- 
ton  in  his  message  to  the  Ix'gislaturc,  “ is  not 
creditable  and  ought  to  be  changed.  Year  by 
year  tlie  State,  by  her  accounting  officerfs  pub- 
lishes and  confesses  to  the  world  th.at  they 
are  a part  of  her  indehtneiss,  but  pays  no  in- 
terest on  them,  which  has  now  accumulated 
to  more  than  half  a million  of  dollars,  and 
makes  no  offer  to  pay  the  principal,  idthough 
it  haj?  long  been  due. 

If  the  State  believes  that  she  i.s  not  bound  to  i>ay 
them,  and  does  not  intend  to  do  so,  she  should 
through  the  I.^gislaturo  promptly  dedaro  that 
fact  to  the  world,  and  have  them  stricken  from 
the  books  of  the  auditor.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  hold.s  herself  bound  to  imy  the  whole  or  any 
part,  she  cannot  honorably  longer  delay  to  take 
action  for  that  purpose,  as  her  ability  to  pay 
cannot  be  denied.” 

The  result  of  the  enumeration  orderc<l  by  the 
Le^slaturo  of  18G5  showed  that  in  18G6  tho 


State  had  a population  340,240  white  male# 
over  the  age  of  twenty-one,  which  number  mul- 
tiplied by  the  ratio  usually  adopted,  would  give 
a population  of  over  1,700,000.  This  indicate* 
a gain  of  more  than  850,000  over  tho  popula- 
tion as  returned  by  the  United  States  census  of 
1860,  and  a probable  population  of  2,000,000  in 
1870.  Upon  this  enumeration  is  to  bo  based 
tho  apportionment  of  numbers  of  tho  State  Le- 
gislature. 

The  school  fund  of  Indiana  is  estimated  at 
$7,611,337.44,  and  the  revenue  for  school  pur- 
pcniies  derived  from  this  and  other  sources  in 
1866  amounted  to  $1,330,863.79.  The  follow- 
ing table  exliibits  the  principal  facts  relating  to 
tho  condition  and  progrcs.s  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  August  1, 
1866: 

Whole  nambt-r  of  children  between  6 tnd  21  yenrs 


of  ajrc 559,778' 

Knmber  of  prhool  dietrlcts fi,899 

rupllft  aUending  nrlmafy  nchoulft 899,714 

Pupili*  ftttendlny  nlgli  ichoolft 12,098 

jiamberof  maw  U-achers  employed 6,810 

“ of  female  “ *‘  4.163 

F.xpendcd  for  taltlon #1.020,440 

Total  value  of  school  property #4,615,734 

Total  number  of  sduiol-hou»o8  rei*ort*d 8.2U1 

Volames  in  township  llbrarlcft 2Cs1.38S 

Number  of  private  bcdooIs  tauubt  within  the  ri«r,  2,026 
Number  of  papiU  atUmdlng  private  »cbools  within 
the  year 49382 


The  normal  school,  authorized  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1865,  has  been  established  in  the  town 
of  Terre  Haute,  which  oflbred  tho  institution 
$59,000  in  money,  and  a suitable  building-site. 
The  plan  of  the  trustees  coutemplates  a model 
primary  training-school,  a model  high-school, 
and  a normal  school  proper. 

The  benevolent  institutions  of  tho  State,  com- 
prising asylums  for  tho  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  insane,  were  reported  at  the  close  of  thp 
year  to  he  in  a satisfactory  condition.  In  1865 
an  act  wo-s  passed  authorizing  the  enlargement 
of  the  insane  asylum  for  tho  reception  and  cure 
of  tho  “ incurable  imyme,”  who  have  heretofore 
been  supported  by  their  friends  or  in  the  county 
poor-houses.  Tho  construction  of  the  buildings 
lias  been  coramenccHl,  but  further  appropriations 
will  bo  required  for  their  comjiletiou.  Tho 
State  luis  yet  taken  no  steps  to  provide  a 
liospital  or  otlier  retreat  for  her  volunteer  sol- 
diers disabled  by  wounds  or  disease  contracted 
in  tho  national  service,  many  of  whom  aro 
without  home  or  friends.  A property  in  Kush 
County,  known  o-s  “Knighb*townSpring.s.”  has 
liowever  been  purchased  by  private  subscrip- 
tions, and  devoted  to  this  purpose.  It  con.sists 
of  a farm  of  64  acres,  liaving  buildings  of  a 
capacity  to  accommodate  100  patients.  Up  to 
November  30,  1866,  224  men  had  been  ad- 
Diittetl  into  this  institution,  of  whom  134  have 
been  discharged,  14  have  died,  and  70  remained. 
The  twopeuitentiarie.s  tho  Northern  and  South- 
ern prisons,  are  reported  to  be  well  managc<l. 
About  $160,000  are  required  to  complete  the 
former  building.  Although  tho  constitution  of 
1861  directed  the  establisliment  of  “ llou-es  of 
Refuge  for  the  Keformation  and  Correction  of 
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Juvenile  Otfenders,”  no  attempt  Iiiw  ever  boon 
made  by  tbe  Lci^islaturo  to  carry  the  provision 
into  efft'ct.  “ Wo  Imvo  no  pmiisbmcnt  iu>w  for 
the  juvenUo  offeuJer,”  says  Governor  Morton, 
“ but  the  common  jail  and  the  penitentuiry,  nei- 
ther of  wliich  exert  a reformatory  influence  upon 
tho  youthful  mind;  and  daring  my  six  years* 
experience  as  the  exocutivo  of  tho  State,  I liavo 
often  been  constrained  to  pardon  tho  youthful 
criminal  because  I felt  that  to  iiicarcerato  him 
in  the  penitentiary  would  bo  to  consign  him  to 
a life  of  degradation  and  crime.** 

An  important  decision  was  renderiMl  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  in  November,  relat- 
ing to  tliat  clause  of  tbe  State  Constitution, 
known  aa  tho  Thirteenth  Article,  which  pro- 
hibits colored  men  from  entering  or  residing  in 
the  State.  An  act,  passed  to  enforce  these 
provisions,  declared  all  contracts  made  with 
negroes  or  midattoes  who  had  come  into  the 
State  subsequent  to  November  1,  1851,  null 
and  void;  and  also  provided  tlmt  any  person 
who  should  employ  any  negro  or  mulatto,  who 
had  come  into  the  State  after  that  date,  should 
be  fined  from  $10  to  $500,  while  any  negro  or 
mulatto  who  had  or  should  enter  tho  State 
ehoold  be  fined  to  a like  amount.  In  1886  a 
oolore<l  man  named  Smith,  who  had  removed 
from  Ohio  to  Indiana  subsequent  to  Noveml»er  1, 
1851,  sued  one  iluody,  a white  man,  to  enforce 
payment  upon  a promissory  note.  The  defend- 
ant pleaded  that,  as  Smitli  was  illegally  in  tho 
State  when  tho  note  was  given,  he  could  bring 
DO  action  in  its  courts,  ami  that  for  tho  s;mie 
reason  the  contract  was  void.  Tho  Supreme 
Court  decided  unanimously  that  tho  plaintitf 
was  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  aud  as  such 
came  within  tho  operation  of  that  clause  of  tho 
National  Constitution  which  gi‘arantees  to  tho 
chizeiis  of  each  State  all  tlie  privileges  aud 
immunities  of  tho  citizens  in  tho  several 
States.  Consequently  tho  law  of  Indiana  de- 
priving persons  of  African  descent,  who  are 
citizens  of  tho  United  States,  of  these  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  was  void.  This  de- 
cision, while  it  dues  not  remove,  practically 
nullifies  the  Thirteenth  Article  of  tfio  State 
Constitution.  In  the  so-calL'd  “ Indiana  Con- 
spiracy Cases,”  the  defendjuits,  T.amlMlln  P. 
Milligan,  William  A.  Bowles,  and  Stejdien  Hor- 
sey, who  bad  been  conricted  by  a military 
coiimilasion  of  conspiracy  and  sentence<i  to  im- 
prisonment for  life,  were  in  April,  by  order  of 
Iho  Unittnl  ^?tates  Suj^renio  Court  discharged 
from  custmly,  on  the  ground  that  the  commis- 
sion had  no  jurisdiction  legally  to  try  and  sen- 
tence them. 

No  election  for  governor  or  licutcnant-govor- 
Lor  took  jdace  in  Indiana  in  18G6.  Tho  State 
officers  to  l>e  chosen  by  the  popular  vote  were 
a secretar)’  of  state,  treasurer,  auditor,  attor- 
ney-general, and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. Tho  Uepublican  nominating  Con- 
vention met  at  Indianapolis  on  Febrmiry  22d, 
and  selected  the  following  canditiates  for  these 
offices:  Secretary  of  Slate,  L.  C.  Tmslcr; 


Treasurer,  General  Nathan  Kimball : Auditor, 

L.  B.  McCurdy ; Attorney-General,  1).  B.  Wil- 
liamson ; Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
F.  W.  Pass.  A resolution  was  adopted  de- 
claring full  faith  in  President  Johnson  and  Lis 
cabinet,  and  the  Union  members  of  l>oth  houses 
of  Congre.ss;  and  in  the  sincere  desire  and  de- 
termination of  all  of  them  to  conduct  the  afiairs 
of  the  Government  in  such  a manner  as  to  se- 
cure tho  l>est  interests  of  tho  whole  people.  It 
concluded  as  follows : “ And  we  hereby  declare 
that  wo  will  sustain  them  in  all  coustitutional 
efForU  to  restore  peace,  ortler,  and  pcmiancD: 
union.**  Another  resolution  declared  tliat  in 
Andrew  Johnson  tho  convention  recognized  a 
patriot  true  and  tried,  and  that  it  would  sap- 
port  him  in  all  constitutional  ©tForts  to  restore 
the  national  authority,  law  and  order  among 
the  people  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  on 
the  basis  of  equal  justice  to  all  members;  that 
it  pledged  to  the  administration  executive  and 
legislative,  its  united  and  hearty  ct)opcratioa, 
in  all  ways  and  prudent  measures  devised  for 
the  security  of  the  Government  against  rebel- 
lion and  insurrection,  in  time  to  come;  and, 
while  indorsing  tlie  President,  expresf^ed  enure 
confidence  in  the  Union  majority  in  Congress. 
The  convention  furtlicr 

That  it  is  the  province  of  the  legUUtirc 
branch  of  tbe  (iovenunent  to  determine  the  questioa 
of  reconstruction,  aud,  in  the  exercise  of  that  pewer, 
Congress  should  have  in  view  the  loyalty  of  tbe 
people  of  those  States,  and  their  devotion  to  the 
Constitution  and  obcdtcuce  to  law ; and,  until  the 
people  of  those  States  prove  themselves  loyal  to  tbe 
uovemment,  they  should  uot  be  restored  to  rights 
enjoyed  before  the  rebellion. 

That  no  man  who  voluntarily  particip&ted 
in  the  rebellion  ought  to  be  admitted  tu'a  seat  in  Con- 
gress; and,  under  the  Constitution  of  Uie  U&Hc<d 
States,  the  power  to  determine  what  qualiBcations  of 
electors  are  requisito  rests  with  the  States  respect- 
ive! v. 

j!r>*oireif.  That  tbe  union  of  these  Slates  has  not, 
and  cannot  be  dissolved,  except  by  successful  rera- 
lotion. 

/iV^o/rrJ,  That  justice  and  duty  demand  so  equal- 
izatiou  of  bounties  to  our  national  defenders. 

The  Democratic  Convention  as^cinllod  al 
Indiannj>oli3  ou  March  15lh  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing iiominatioiia:  Secretary  of  State.  Gtn. 

M.  1).  Maiison ; Treasurer,  James  Bryon ; 
Auditor,  C,  G.  Badger ; Attoniey-GeueraL 
John  II.  CofTrolh ; Superintcudent  of  Foblie 
Instruction,  R.  M.  Chapman.  A series  of  six- 
teen resolutions  was  adopted.  The  first  denied 
tho  right  of  any  State  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
Tho  second  approved  of  the  principle.'*  avowed 
by  President  Johnson  in  his  annual  mcs.N'tge  for 
the  reconstnietiou  of  tho  Union,  aud  coudciuned 
tho  action  of  tho  imyority  in  Congress  in  keep- 
ing Suites  out  of  tlio  Union.  The  rosolntion 
concluded  by  indorsing  tlio  President’s  veto  of 
tbe  Freedmen’s  Bureau  bill,  promising  him  tbe 
earnest  and  disinterested  support  of  the  IVmo- 
cracy  of  Indiana,  The  third  declared  that  the 
solo  power  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  lUprt^ 
Bontatives  over  the  admission  of  u>einl>cw  is 
confined  to  the  election  returns  and  qualifica- 
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tions  of  its  mombors  respectively;  and  tliat 
Conjrrcss  in  rejertin^froin  representation  eleven 
States,  ncknowlodjfed  to  bo  in  the  Union  by 
havin^r  their  votes  connte<l  in  favor  of  the 
constitntional  amendment  abolishinf^  slavery^ 
usurped  powers  not  deleg;ated  to  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution. The  resolution  added : Wo  further 

believe  that  all  members  from  the  Southern 
States  who  have  been  lately  elected  and  pos- 
?e6s  the  constitutional  qualifications,  should  be 
immediately  admitted,  and  upon  the  refusal  of 
Conirrcss  to  admit  the  meml»ers  of  such  States, 
to  defend  and  uphold  the  inte^ity  of  every 
State  now  in  the  Union,  and  to  toko  caro  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.”  The  fonrtli  op- 
posed a prohibitory  or  protective  tariff.  The 
tifth  ileclare<l  that  taxation  and  representation 
should  fio  together;  and  that  property  of  every 
<lc«cription  should  bear  its  fair  share  of  taxation. 
The  sixth  renudiatetl  the  Confederate  debt. 
The  seventh  tliauked  the  soldiers,  and  declared 
that  by  the  action  of  Congress  they  should  bo 
equally  reimmorated  by  an  equalization  of 
bounties.  The  eighth  ple<lged  support,  regnnl- 
less  of  party,  to  any  State  or  national  official 
wlio  is  gnideil  by  the  principles  avowed  ty  the 
convention.  The  ninth  denounced  the  act  con- 
ferring suffrage  upon  the  negroes  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  tenth  opposed  the  repeal  of 
the  constitntional  article  prohibiting  negroes 
settling  in  the  State.  The  eleventh  encouraged 
emigration.  Tlie  twelfth  declared  that  eight 
hours  should  l>€  a legal  day’s  work.  Tho  thir- 
teenth favored  religious  toleration.  Tho  fonr- 
teenth  condemned  financial  and  other  frauds 
committed  by  abolition  State  and  Feder.nl  offi- 
cials. Tlio  fifteenth  pledgetl  the  Democratic 
party  of  Indiana  to  oppose  all  prohibitory 
liquor  and  Sunday  laws.  The  sixteenth  de- 
nonneed  tho  expulsion  of  lion.  Daniel  W. 
Voorhees  from  his  scat  in  Congress  as  a high- 
handed outrage  of  a profligate  and  most  un- 
scrupulous party. 

On  November  Gth,  a convention  of  colored 
citizens  of  Indiana  assemblecl  at  Indianapolis  to 
deybe  measures  to  obtain  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship.  After  a four  days’  session,  they 
Jwlcpted  a memorial  to  tlio  Legisl.nturc  and  an 
address  to  tho  voters  of  the  State,  'llie  former 
presented  the  past  record  of  the  race,  showing 
its  loyalty  to  the  Government  under  every  cir- 
cumstance, and  asking  equality  l>efore  the  law 
and  the  ekrtivo  franchise.  An  earnest  request 
was  made  that  colored  children  might  l>e  |>er- 
mittwl  to  participate  in  tJie  benefits  of  tlie  ]mb- 
lic  schools.  The  address  was  an  appeal  in  favor 
of  allowing  colored  men  to  vote,  on  the  ground 
that  they  already  formed  a considerable  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  State,  had  famished  their 
full  quota  as  soldiers  in  tlio  late  war,  and  were 
tax  payers.  The  document  concludes  as  follows : 

e arc  swarc  that  it  ia  objected  that  wc  are  too  ib 
literate  and  ignorant  to  have  a voice  in  deciding 
the  questions  of  State  and  National  interest.  But 
"bile  we  claim  that  wc  ore  equally  oa  intelligent  os 
tbonsoada  of  other  citiicna  of  the  Sitatc  who  do  vote, 


we  hold  that  virtue  and  patriotiam  are  more  essential 
qcalifleatioDs  in  the  voter  than  intelligence.  If  we 
have  had  virtue  and  intelligence  enough  to  fight  on 
the  riglit  side,  certainly  wc  will  not  vote  on  the  wrong 
side.  >Vc  arc  not  ashing  for  a social  equality.  Social 
equality  does  not  exist  m anv  country  or  cohinmnity. 
The  members  of  your  Legisfaturc  do  not  regard  one- 
half  of  their  constituents  their  equals  socially.  Such 
equality  cannot  be  brought  about  by  legislation,  but 
depends  upon  culture,  and  is  a matter  of  taste.  Be- 
cause men  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  on  equal  terms, 
is  no  reason  that  they  should  associate  'together,  un- 
less they  choose  to  do  so. 

A convention  of  the  “Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,”  compirising  officers  and  soldiers  lately 
in  the  national  service,  met  at  Indianapolis  in 
tho  latter  part  of  November.  Gen.  8.  A.  Hnrl- 
bnt  was  elected  Commandcr-in-Clnef  of  tho 
Order,  and  a series  of  resolutions  was  adopted, 
pledging  the  members  to  crush  ont  acrive  trea- 
son, to  aid  and  protect  the  loyal  citizens  of  the 
late  Confederate  States,  and  to  procure  appro- 
priate legislation  in  behalf  of  maimed  soldierg 
and  tho  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  sol- 
diers ; urging  the  adoption,  by  Congress,  of  a 
law  for  the  equalization  of  bountiA,  and  one 
compelling  citizens  to  give  personal  sen*ico  to 
the  country  in  time  of  necil,  and  not  by  substi- 
tute : and  recommending  to  places  of  honor  and 
profit,  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  ser\*e<l  in 
the  late  war. 

In  the  summer  the  political  canvass  began  to 
grow  very  animated.  In  addition  to  tlie  State  offi- 
cers, a full  delegation  of  Congressmen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  were  renuired  to  be  elect- 
ed, and  ns  the  issues  raisoil  by  the  reconstruction 
policy  of  President  Johnson  wore  felt  to  l>e  of 
grave  import,  each  party  strained  every  efibrt  to 
bring  out  its  full  vote.  Political  antagonism  not 
nnfrt‘quently  brought  about  violent  collisions,  os 
on  tho  occasion  of  President  Johnson’s  arrival 
at  Indianapolis  on  the  night  of  September  10th, 
when  much  rioting  and  bloodslied  occurred. 
The  State  was  thoroughly  traversed  by  political 
speakers,  and  tho  questions  before  tho  country 
were  discussed  by  tho  most  able  men  on  either 
side.  Tho  election  took  place  on  October  fith, 
with  the  following  result  fur  Secretary  of  State : 


N.  Trosler,  Rcpabllcan lflp.601 

M.  D.  Maosoo,  Democrat 155,890 

Majority  for  Traslcr. 14,202 


The  total  vote  was  325,000,  which  is  41,715 
larger  than  the  vote  for  Governor  in  1864,  and 
onlv  15,240  less  tlmn  the  enumeration  of  white 
male  voters.  The  remaining  candidates  on  the 
Republican  ticket  were  elected  by  majorities 
about  equal  to  that  of  Truslcr.  Tho  following 
is  the  result  for  members  of  Congress: 

PISPS.  TUtioblicaa.  Dtaxxnb  J Mid^rltr, 

1 T>eBrnler 15,P«5  KIblack 17.2.W  ....  l,Sftli 

S Greabam Keir* 1S.421  ....  1,743 

8 HiinU-r... ....  .IS.'^.y  irarrtnfrton..lM*»5  ...•  G90 

4  Grover 11,"52  Holme#*. ...11,921*'....  M9 

5  JuIUd 18.41«'<Bundy 7.1S8  ....  6.228 

0 Cobum 16.719/Lord 14.245  ....  2,474 

T. ...  .Wasbburne.. . .14.?'‘il'^biyno<»l..,. 14,358  ....  518 

8  Orth 14,988;'Parduo 14.728  ....  206 

9  Colfax 20.221  VTarplo 1 8,078  ....  2,1 48 

in WIlUama 17,414 'Lowr)* 16,142  ....  1,272 

11 Shank# 1^145*^BDow 15.268  ....  2,877 


* TbewMsU  will  twcmlMtH. 
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Tliu  Legislature  elect  standi  as  follows : 


BenAU-. 

Republicans 80 

Democrats 20 

Rop.  msj....  10 


UonAo. 

Jolat  ballot. 

r.i 

91 

8U 

69 

2i 

32 

As  the  Legiilatare  of  Indiana  meets  bienniallj 
in  the  odd  years,  there  was  no  session  in  18GG. 
Governor  Morton  was  absent  from  the  State  on 
account  of  ill  health  from  November,  18t>5,  until 
the  middle  of  April,  1S66,  during  which  time 
the  Executive  chair  was  fille<i  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  liakcr. 

INDIUM.  Complete  accounts  of  the  nn>de 
of  preparation  ami  charac'teristica  of  this  rare 
metal  have  recently  been  published  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  tliscovere<l  nl^nit  throe  years  ago 
by  Professor  Richter  and  Inspector  Itcich,  of 
the  Freiburg  Mining  Academy,  by  the  use  of 
the  spectroscope.  Thus  far,  Indium  lias  been 
found  cliieBy  in  the  dark,  ferruginous  blende 
of  the  Hiimnelfahrt  mine,  near  Freiburg.  The 
discoverers  originally  ohtaine<l  it  from  the  ore 
direct,  but  they  event\udly  ascertained  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  Indium  of  the  ore  pnased  off 
into  the  zinc  obtaintnl  from  it  and  they  now 
operate  upon  llio  tinished  prmluct  of  the  smelt- 
ing works.  The  pre^rtion  of  Indium  to  the 
Freiburg  zinc,  varies  from  0*008  to  0 0448  i>er 
cent  To  obtain  it  the  zinc  is  Hrst  dissolved, 
all  but  a small  portion,  in  Iiydrochlorio  acid. 
The  j)resenco  in  the  solntlon  of  a sniall  quan- 
tity of  undissolve<I  zinc,  determines  the  forma- 
tion in  it  of  a 6{K>ngy  metallic  mass  containing 
all  the  Indium,  and  nearly  all  the  other  foreign 
metals  associated  with  tlie  dissolved  zinc,  such 
as  lead,  iron,  arsenic^  and  cadmium.  The  spungy 
mass  must  now  bo  diastdvetl  in  nitric  acid,  the 
lead  precipitated  by  sulphuric  atuil,  and  after- 
ward the  cadmium  and  arsenic  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Indium  untl  iron,  are  now  tlio  only 
metals  remaining  in  the  solution,  which  is  then 
boiled  to  drive  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
the  iron  oxidize<l  by  moans  of  chlorate  of  |K>t- 
a-ih,  after  which  the  addition  of  ammonia  will 
preiupitate  a luixttmo  of  peroxide  of  iron  and 
protoxide  of  Indium.  This  precipitate  is  dis- 
solvtxl  in  warm  dilute  acetic  acid ; and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  will  tlieu  precipitate  nearly 
pare  sulphide  of  Indium,  which  nuiy  bo  con- 
verted into  oxide  by  di.ssolvlng  it  in  hydro- 
cldoric  acid,  and  finally  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  means  of  hydrogen  or  of  cyanide  of 
pota.<sium.  The  mcUl  has  a specilio  gravity  of 
7.11  in  the  granular  state,  and  7.277  utter  ham- 
mering. It  resembles  platinum  in  color  and 
lustre,  and  tho  latter  quality  is  undimialshcd 
by  exposure  to  air,  or  even  by  tho  action  of 
boiling  water.  It  is  easily  Aisible,  softer  and 
more  malleable  than  leasl,  anti  as  volatile  as 
magnesium  or  zinc.  In  the  s[»ectroscopo  it 
gives  a bcantiful  blue  color — whence  its  name. 
Indium  forms  but  one  oxide ; all  its  known 
salts  are  odorless,  and  impart  a decided  blue 
tinge  to  tho  flame  of  a IJunsen  lamp.  In  its 
electric  properties  Indium  luuch  resembles  cad- 


mium, but  is  more  electro-negative.  The  blue 
ray  of  the  metal  has  no  corresponding  black 
ray  in  the  solar  spectrum.  It  presents  other 
besides  the  blue  and  violet  rays,  but  they  may 
possibly  be  owing  to  impurities. 

MM.  Kerchlar  and  Schrotter  have  iliscovcfttl 
the  metal  in  a blende  at  SohOnfeld  near  Schlap* 
genwalt.  if.  Schrotter  extracts  the  metal  by 
treating  the  blende  after  roasting  by  sulphuric 
instea<l  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitates  the 
Indium  directly  by  zinc,  fractioning  the  precipi- 
tates ; the  purification  of  the  metal  being  ren- 
dered easier  in  con.scqucnce  of  this  dirision. 

IOWA.  The  Legislature  of  Iowa  convene^i 
at  De.s  Moines,  on  January  8tli,  ami  on  tho  SBc- 
ce<HUng  day  was  organized  by  the  cImuco  of 
Republican  officers  in  iKJth  branches.  Edward 
Wright  was  ele<;te<l  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  On  the  11th  William  N. 
Stone,  Governor  elect,  was  inducted  into  office, 
and  delivered  hw  inaugural  address,  the  chief 
feature  of  which  was  a plea  in  favor  of  l»estow- 
ing  tlio  elective  francliise  upon  all  classes  of 
citizens,  regardless  of  mco  or  complexion.  He 
expressed  a qualifieil  approval  of  tlio  acts  of 
President  Johnson,  and  opposed  the  adiniasi(«i 
of  tlie  8i‘ccdod  States  until  they  sliould  al>andoQ 
the  theory  of  State  rights  recently  advocated 
by  them. 

The  Legislature  mljoumed  on  April  2d,  after 
a session  of  twelve  weeks.  One  of  its  first  act# 
was  to  ratify  tlio  ameudment  to  the  Constito- 
tion  aboH.shing  slavery.  It  also  adopted  several 
important  series  of  resolutions  relating  to  na- 
tional affairs,  suggested  by  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress and  tho  President  to  agre-e  upon  n recon- 
stnietion  policy.  Of  this  claas  was  a resolution 
instructing  tho  Iowa  delegation  in  Congr««to 
use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  tlie  of 

tlie  Freedinen’s  Bureau  bill  over  the  IVesklcufs 
veto.  Another  series  of  resolutions  inetrocted 
the  Iowa  delegation  to  oppose  the  adnikdoa  of 
the  secedeil  States  until  they  should  incor|K)rau 
into  tlieir  fundamental  laws  provisions  gt^n- 
teeing  to  all  classes  of  inhabit.auts  equal  dril  «nd 
political  rights ; to  aid  in  bringing  the  Conf^er- 
ate  leaders  to  trial  and  punishment,  and  in  ma- 
king tho  test  oath  pcrpetu.al ; and  to  insist  lliat 
tho  revolted  States  bo  held  witiiin  the  gra^p  of 
the  war  power,  if  need  be,  until  the  negro  be  ele- 
vated by  education,  and  the  insurrectionists  im- 
proved in  morals.  On  the  subject  of  puui>bnieiil 
a special  resolution  was  adojited,  that  Jeffenion 
Davis  “ is  not  a proper  subject  for  executive 
clemency,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent  of  United  States  to  caoso  him  to  be 
brought  to  a fair  and  impartial  but  speodv 
trial  before  the  proper  tribunal,  and,  if  fouw 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  treason,  suffer  tie  p^* 
alty  provided  by  law.'’  Another  re^Iulion 
indorsed  tli©  action  of  Congress  in  passing  the 
act  enfranchising  the  colored  citizens  ol  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

At  this  scssiou  of  tho  lA’gTslatureprelimm8ry 
steps  were  token  to  amend  tho  State  constitu- 
tion by  striking  out  the  word  “ white  "wkr- 
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ever  ft  oocnrs  in  thnt  instrument,  and  by  sub- 
stitntinpf  tbe  word  “persons”  for  “citizens  of 
the  United  in  section  1 of  Article  III.; 

and  also  by  adding  to  section  5 of  Article  II. 
the  followinj;  words: 

Nor  shall  any  person  who  has  been,  or  may  here- 
after be.  Ruilty  of  treason  ofrainst  the  United  State* 
or  this  State,  nor  any  person  who  has  absconded,  or 
maj  hereafter  abscond,  for  the  purpose  of  aroiding 
any  military  conscription  or  draft  ordered  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Uuitcil  States  or  this  State,  be  entitled 
to  the  pririleg:©  of  an  elector,  or  Qualified  to  hold  any 
office  under  the  constitution  anu  laws  of  this  State. 
In  order  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  ef- 
fectually enforced,  the  LeKislaturo  may  by  law  pre- 
scribe a suitable  oath,  to  be  taken  under  such  Iimita> 
tions  as  it  may  deem  proper,  by  persons  ofTcrinjr  to 
qualify  for  office  or  to  rote,  to  tne  eflect  that  mey 
arc  not  subject  to  the  disabilities  of  this  section. 

In  accordance  with  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion these  ninendments  were  rcferretl  to  the 
next  l^ejjislature,  which  meets  in  January,  IfifiS. 
Should  they  bo  adopted  by  that  bo<ly,  they  will 
p)  to  the  people  for  ratification  at  the  October 
election  in  tbe  same  year. 

The  completion  of  the  railroad  system  com- 
nicncetl  some  year.s  npo  in  Iowa  is  very  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  the  resonrees  of  the 
State,  and  during  IS66  the  work  on  the  several 
lines  destined  to  connect  the  Esist  and  the  West 
was  prosecutcMl  with  great  energy.  Council 
Bluffs,  on  tbe  Missouri  River,  opposite  Omaha, 
the  starting-point  of  the  Union  Pacific  road, 
will  probably  be  tbe  terminus  of  no  fewer  than 
four  railroads,  the  Oiicngo  and  Northwestern, 
the  old  lllississippi  and  Missouri  River  (now  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Railroad), 
the  Burlinfrton  and  Missouri  River,  and  the 
Council  Blulf  and  St.  Joseph,  all  of  which  will 
probjibly  bo  in  running  order  in  ISfiS.  The 
Uirce  first  named  traverse  tlio  State  from  cast 
to  west;  the  last  directly  connects  Council 
Bluffs  with  the  railroad  By>tem  of  liiissouri.  In 
August  the  Des  Moines  Valley  road,  connect- 
ing the  capital  of  the  State  with  Keokuk,  on  the 
Mississippi,  was  complete<l,  and  but  a few  miles 
are  now  wanting  to  make  a coinpleto  line  of 
rtiilway  between  the  Atlantic  scalumitl  and 
Western  Nebraska.  These  roads  have  received, 
in  aid  of  their  construction,  valuable  grants  <>f 
laud  from  Congress,  on  condition  that  they 
should  l»e  completed  within  a siiecifioil  time.  As 
this  W'as  supposed  to  be  ditlieult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, a joint  resolution  was  adopted  by  tbe  Ixjgis- 
lature,  at  its  la>*t  scBsion,  asking  from  Congress 
an  extension  of  time  for  completing  the  roads, 
and  jiemiission  for  the  legislature  to  control  the 
land.  The  s.'une  Legislaturo  als*)  memorialized 
Congress  in  behalf  of  a land  grant  in  aid  of  the 
Iowa  Central  Railroad,  which  is  intended  to 
connect  the  railroad  systems  of  Minnesota  and 
Missouri,  and  thus  complete  a great  chain  of 
road«,  extoudlng  from  tbe  lakes  on  the  north  to 
tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  of  which  the  northern  ter- 
minus will  be  Superior  City,  and  the  southern 
Galveston,  Texas, 

From  the  records  in  the  office  (»f  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  it  appears  that 


at  the  close  of  1866  tlie  total  number  of  persons 
in  Iowa,  betw’ccn  tlio  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one,  WAS  348,498;  males,  180,197 ; females,  168,- 
36 1;  number  of  schools,  6,900;  number  of 
teachers,  males,  2,073 ; females,  6,070;  average 
weekly  coini>ensation  for  mides  48.40;  for 
females,  $6.94 ; average  cost  of  tuition  for  each 
pupil  per  week,  88  cents;  aggregate  amount 
aid  teachers,  4bfiO0,623;  v.diie  of  school- 
onscs,  42,887,767;  school-honscs,  6.009,  of 
which  382  are  brick,  163  stone,  3,766  frame, 
and  698  log  houses;  school-houses  built  during 
the  year,  374 ; increase  over  1866,  in  attendance 
at  school,  24,234;  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers,  623 ; increase  in  tbe  amount  paid 
teachers,  4149,897.  The  university  of  Iowa  is 
established  at  Iowa  City,  GO  miles  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  occupies  the  building 
formerly  used  as  the  capitol  of  the  Territory, 
and  of  the  State,  until  the  removal  of  the  capi- 
t.al  to  l)es  Moines,  and  w’lii<‘h  was  erected  by 
the  Federal  Government,  at  a cost  of  4125,000. 
Tbe  State  has  been  liberal  in  its  material 
aid,  and  lias  added,  at  a large  ontlny,  two  addi- 
tional structTires.  The  institution  is  in  a flour- 
ishing condition,  the  average  attendance  dur- 
ing the  last  year  having  been  over  eight  hun- 
dred, including  the  normal  wliool.  The  plan  of 
educating  the  sexes  together  in  n collegiate  in- 
stitution prevails  hero.  Measures  have  beeii 
taken  todispose  of  the  remaining  lands  granted 
to  the  State  for  the  cstablisliment  of  a State 
Agricultural  College,  and  the  necessary  build- 
ings are  to  bo  completed  by  January  3,  1868, 
'1  hey  are  em  Ud  on  a farm  of  648  acres,  located 
in  Stor)’  County,  for  which  the  State  gave 
$10,000.  Tlie  original  amount  of  land  granted 
by  the  General  Government  l\>r  university  pur- 
poses WHS  240,000  acres.  W^hen  the  grant  js 
converted  into  avnilahle  funds,  the  annual  in- 
come will  bo  about  430,600,  which  is  to  be  an 
endowment  fund,  set  apart  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  teaching. 

Iow  a is  now  undergoing  a geological  survey 
byC.  A.  AVhito,  State  Geologist,  assisto<l  byC. 
Childs  and  Prof.  Ilinriclis,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity. They  Iiave  commenced  at  tlie  fmutliwest 
corner  of  the  State,  and  arc  re<|nired  to  furnish 
periodical  reports  of  their  labors  to  the  public 
press.  (\>ntrary  to  general  cxpectation.no  con- 
hitU  rablc  traces  of  j»etroleum  have  yet  been  dis- 
coveretl,  and  Mr.  White  is.  of  opinion  that  bor- 
ing for  it  will  prove  a fruitless  enterprise. 

The  eloetioiKs  in  Iowa  in  1800  were  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  offices  of  Secretary  of 
State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Register  of  the  Lund 
Office,  Attorney-General,  Rejmrter  and  Clerk 
of  the  Siipremo  Court,  and  also  of  elioosing  a 
delegiition  of  six  Congressmen  to  represent  tlic 
State  in  the  Fortieth  Congress.  The  Rej>ul)lican 
State  Convention  mot  at  Dos  Moines  on  June 
20th,  and  nominated  the  following  candidates: 
For  Secretary  of  State,  Colonel  Edward  Wright; 
State  Treasurer,  M:yor  S.  E.  Rankin ; State 
Auditor,  J.  .\.  Elliott;  Register  of  the  State 
Land  Ofiice,  Colonel  C.  C.  Carpenter;  Attor- 
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ney-(renerfll,  T.  K.  Bisaell ; Rej^rter  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  E.  H.  Stiles;  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  diaries  Lindeman.  Among 
the  resolntions  adopted  were  tlie  following  in 
rofercnco  to  the  grave  jiolitical  questions  be- 
fore the  country : 

R/mh/dy  That  the  first  and  highost  duty  of  our 
free  Government  is  to  secure  to  «U  its  ciiiiens,  ro- 
gardleM  of  race,  religion,  or  color,  equality  before 
too  law,  equal  protection  from  it,  equal  responsibility 
to  it;  and  to  all  that  have  proved  their  loyalty  by 
their  acts,  an  equal  voice  in  making  it. 

Rt»olc<dy  That  the  reconstruction  of  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion  belongs,  through  their  Representa- 
tives in  Congress',  to  the  people  who  have  subdued 
the  rebellion  and  preserved  tlic  nation,  and  not  to 
the  Kxecutive  alone. 

Rf*ohfdy  That  we  heartilr  approve  of  the  joint 
resolution  lately  passed  by  tfio  senate  and  House  of 
Reprcscutatives  in  Congress  assembled,  proposing 
(o  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  an  additional 
article  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  Federal  Cnnsti- 
tution;  and  that  we  pledge  the  ratifleation  of  that 
amendment  bvthc  Legishiiure  of  loyal  Iowa, 

RMoheJy  T&at,  in  the  firm  and  manly  adherence  of 
the  Union  party  in  Congress  to  the  above  principles, 
vve  recogniie  new  guaranties  of  the  safety  of  the  na- 
tion ; and  wc  hereby  pledge  to  Congress  our  con- 
tinued and  earnest  support. 

Other  resohUioiw  ndvocated  the  enforcement 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  favored  the  iHiiializa- 
tion  of  bounties  to  tho  soldiers,  nnd  comlenintHl 
dishonesty  and  carolessneiW  in  every  department 
of  tlie  public  service. 

On  the  28th  of  Juno  a convention  of  “Con- 
servative Uepubiicanf*  ’’  as.scmbled  at  I »es  Moines, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  General  Benton,  the 
candidate  of  that  party  and  of  tho  Dcinocratu 
for  Governor  at  the  election  of  180o.  A pream- 
ble and  resolutions,  reported  by  a committee 
of  which  General  Benton  was  chairman,  were 
then  aduptotl.  Tho  preamble  recited  that  the 
members  of  tho  convention,  lieing  unable  to  co- 
operate with  tho  radical  and  dominant  element 
of  tho  Republican  party  in  tho  political  meas- 
ures which  it  had  initiate<l,  had  decided  to 
ostahlish  a political  association  to  be  known  n.s 
the  National  Union  party.  Tho  following  are 
the  essential  principles  on  which  tlie  new  organ- 
ization was  declared  to  stand  ; 

We  hold  that  the  Conatitution  of  the  United  States 
is  the  palladium  of  our  liberty,  and  that  any  depar- 
ture from  its  requirements  by  the  legi-^Iative,  execu- 
tive or  judicial  dopartroents  of  tho  Government  is 
subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  re- 
publican iustitutious. 

Kepudiating  the  Radical  doctrine  of  State  rights 
and  secession  on  the  one  hand,  and  centralisation  of 
Federal  authority  on  the  other,  as  equally  dangerous, 
and  belicviug  that  no  State  can  secede,  and  me  war 
haring  been  prosecuted  on  our  part,  a.a  expressly  de- 
clared by  Congress  itself,  to  defend  and  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the 
Union  Inviolate,  with  alt  its  dignity  aud  equality  and 
the  rights  of  the  Slates  unimpaired.  The  Federal 
arms  having  been  victorious,  we  hold  that  all  the 
States  ore  still  in  the  Uuiau  and  entitled  to  equal 
rights  under  the  Constitution,  and  that  Congress  uas 
uu  power  to  exclude  a State  from  the  Union,  to  gov- 
ern it  asuTerritorv,  or  to  deprive  it  of  representation 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  when  its  Representatives 
have  been  elected  and  qualiHod  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  aud  laws  of  the  land. 


While  we  folly  concede  to  the  Federal  Govehimcnt 
the  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  tbe  Constitotioo, 
and  taws  enacted  in  conformity  with  it,  aud  to  pun- 
ish those  who  resist  its  legitirnate  authority  in  tbe 
several  States,  we  believe  that  the  maintenance  in- 
violate of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especUlly  of 
the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own 
domestic  institutions,  according  to  its  own  judgment 
exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of  power 
on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  politi- 
cal fcccdom  depends. 

\Yv  hold  that  each  Rtote  has  the  right  to  prescribe 
the  qualiticatioDs  of  its  electors,  and  we  are  oppo^ 
to  any  alterations  of  the  nrovisions  of  our  Stale  in- 
atitutioD  on  the  subject  or  suffrage. 

W'e  cordially  inuor.so  the  restoration  policy  of 
President  Johnson  ns  wise,  patriotic,  coDstiiutional, 
and  in  harmony  with  tho  loyal  aentiment  and  pur- 
poses of  tlio  people  in  the  suppreasion  of  the  reW- 
lion,  with  the  platform  upon  which  he  was  elected, 
witli  the  declared  policy  of  the  late  I*resident  Lin- 
coln, the  action  of  Congress,  and  the  pledges  given 
during  the  war. 

We  regard  the  action  of  Congress  in  refusing  to 
admit  loyal  Representatives  from  States  recently  is 
rebellion  as  unwarranted  by  tho  Constitution,  and 
calculated  to  complicate  rather  than  adjust  oar  do- 
tiunal  troubles. 

The  ratification,  by  Ibc  Legislatures  of  the  severs) 
Sfatea,  of  the  nmenclmcnt  to  tho  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  settles  that 
vexed  question  an<l  meota  our  hearty  apprursL 

We  arc  opposed  to  any  further  ametidineots  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  until  all  the  State# 
are  rcpri'sented  in  Congress  and  have  a vote  in 
making  tbe  same. 

The  convention  then  nominatotl  the  following 
candidates  for  State  officers : Secretary  of  State, 
Colonel  8.  G.  Van  Anauda ; Treasnrer.  (reneral 
George  A.  Stone ; Auditor,  Captain  R.  W.  Cross; 
Register,  S.  U.  McKennie;  Attorney-General, 
Captain  W.  BoHnger;  Supreme  Court  Reporter, 
Captain  J.  W.  Umuto;  Clerk,  I»uis  Kinzey. 

TIjo  Democratic  Convention  met  at  De® 
Moinca  on  July  11th,  and  adopted  resoliititxw 
reaffirming  adherence  to  I>emooratic  principles, 
in  favor  of  the  policy  of  I*rosideut  Jolmson,  and 
pledging  him  tne  support  of  the  Democrats 
Iowa;  in  favor  of  tho  immediate  a<lmi.^un  of 
the  rebellious  Statens  and  in  favor  of  union  with 
any  body  for  this  p«q)Oiio ; in  favor  of  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  United  States  bonds;  ogaio>t  a 
tariff;  against  the  prohibibjry  liquor  law;  in 
favor  of  the  Monroe  doctrine ; in  favor  of  the 
Rhilndelphia  Convention  ; in  favor  of  pension® 
and  bounties  to  soldiers,  and  in  favor  of  tlw  late 
Fenian  movement. 

After  some  discussion  tbe  convention  decided 
to  support  tbe  candidates  nominated  by  Uie 
Conservative  Republicans,  with  the  exoeptioo 
of  those  for  Reporter  and  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  whoso  places  they  gnbstitutetl  tlie 
names  of  T.  J.  Stoddard  and  J.  F.  Gottschalk. 

Tho  politiiml  canvass  was  conducted  here  a« 
elsewhere  with  great  animation,  and  the  elec- 
tion, w'hich  UM>k  place  on  October  Dth,  reunited 
largely  in  favor  of  the  Republicans.  The  fol- 
lowing was  tho  vote  for  Secretary  of  State: 

Wright,  Kopublicau fl.KT 

Van  Anauda,  Dem.  and  Conserv.  Rep — 

Majority  for  Wright W,il2 


C'oogle 
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The  dot'll  vote,  147,124,  was  mnch  the  largest 
over  cast  in  the  State,  exceeding  the  vote  of 
18G5,  for  Governor,  22,267 ; and  that  of  1804, 
for  President,  10,503.  The  remaining  candi- 
dates on  the  Kopnblican  ticket  were  elected  by 
in^orilies  about  equal  to  that  of  Wright.  The 
following  was.  the  result  of  the  election  for 
members  of  Congress; 

KrpubUcaa.  n«mocr«tk.  R«p. 


1.. 

..WIlftOD  .... 

...16.406 

Wftrrcu.... 

.10.516  . . 

..  ^S91 

i.. 

. .Price 

...16,257 

Cook 

. p.trio  .. 

..  7.037 

4.. 

. .L«m<fbbrldffo.  .18.4i3 

Mackey  ... 

.32.«y6  .. 

..  6.0SO 

5.. 

..  .TKKlffe 

Tulile 

..  4.8DS 

ft.. 

. . . Eiobbor*)  . . 

. . .UVj80 

Thuul{*80&.. 

. 8,&5si  . . 

..  6,072 

The  Legislature  holds  over  from  1866,  and  is 
largely  Republican  in  both  branches.  At  the 
K’ssion  of  1866  SamnclJ.  Kirkwood  was  chosen 
to  till  the  unexpirod  term,  ending  in  1867,  of 
Senator  Harlan,  who  had  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate  to  accept  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  For  the  term  end- 
ing in  1873,  Senator  Harlan  was  roDlected. 

ITALY,  a kiugilom  in  Southern  Europe. 
King  Victor  Knnimnuel,  March  14,  1820,  euo- 
‘•eeded  his  father  us  King  of  Sardinia,  on  March 
23,  184& ; m^siinied  tlie  title  of  King  of  Italy  on 
Marcli  17,  1861.  Ueir-apparont  to  the  throne, 
lYince  Humbert,  born  March  14, 1844.  A new 
Ministry  was  appointed  on  Jnno  20th  and  28th, 
composed  as  follows : Interior,  Baron  Bettino 
llirasoli.  President  of  the  Mini.stry;  Foreign 
AflTairs,  Emilio  Visconti  Venosta;  Worship  and 
•lurfice,  Francesco  Borgatti;  War,  EffisioCugia 
fAiigost  1866) ; Fmancxjs,  Antonio  Scialoja ; 
Public  Instruction,  Domenico  Bcrti ; Public 
Works,  Dr.  Stefano  Jacini ; Navy,  Agostino 
Depretis;  Cormncrcc,  Industry,  and 'Agriculture, 
Filliitpo  Cordova.  American  Minister  at  Flo- 
rence, George  P.  Marsh  (appointed  1861); 
italwn  Minister  in  Washington,  Giuseppe  Bcr- 
tinatti  (1864).  Before  the  German-Italian 
War,  Italy  bad  an  area  of  98,064  English  square 
miles,  and,  according  to  the  census  of  January 
1,  1862,  a population  of  21,778,953.  Tlio 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  Austria,  gave  to 
Italy  the  whole  of  Venctia,  increasing  its  area 
*0  118,866  square  miles,  and  its  population  to 
24,268,320.  In  the  budget  for  the  year  1866, 
the  receipts  w ere  estimated  at  794,004,162  lire 
H 1ira=19  cents),  and  the  expenditures  at 
011.116,320  lire.  Deticit,  117,022,157.  The 
public  debt  amounted,  on  December  81,  1865, 
to  5,287,682,451  lire  (nominal  value  of  capital). 
Hie  army,  in  1866.  w as  222,321  men  on  tho 
[icace  footing,  and  494,800  men  on  the  war 
I'Wting.  The  number  of  war-vessels  was,  in' 
July  I860, 104,  arme<l  with  1821  guns.  (The 
number  of  ironclads  was  24,  armed  with  448 
guns.)  The  official  value  of  tho  special  com- 
tuerce,  in  1864,  was  as  follows  : — Imports  885,- 
412,042 ; exports  40.6,658,887 ; transit  60,352, 
Thoimjwrts  of  Venice,  in  1863,  amounted 
^49,164,007 ; and  exports  to  29,702,859  lire. 
The  movement  of  shipping  (inclusive  of  coasting 
vesboU),  in  1804,  was  as  follows: 


Vessel*.  Tonnapt. 


Entered 116,4a2  8,828,2^»7 

Cleared 11.6,445  8,43^,017 


The  merchant  navy,  in  1864,  consisted  of 
18,223  vessels  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
678,698. 

In  tho  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  Jan- 
uary 22d,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  tk^lah'ja, 
made  his  tinancinl  statement,  which  confirmed 
the  statement  of  his  predecessor  respecting  tho 
condition  of  tho  puolic  treasury.  After  the 
payment  of  tho  half-yearly  interest  on  tlio 
public  debt  on  the  1st  Jan.,  the  balance  in  tho 
treasury  was  70,000,000.  By  means  of  the 
treasory  bills  in  circulation,  tho  balance  of  the 
loan  of  425  millions  of  lire,  and  tho  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  tlie  state  railways,  the  public  ex- 
penses are  provided  for  for  tho  ensuing  year, 
including  the  payment  of  the  half-yearly  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  falling  due  on  tho  1st 
of  January,  1867.  The  minister  spoke  against 
loans  and  other  extraordinary  expedients,  say- 
ing that  tho  revenue  and  expenditure  must  be 
balanced  by  taxes  and  reduction.  Tho  ordinary 
expenditure  for  1866  was  928,000,000  lire.  M. 
ticialoja  denied  all  rumors  of  an  intended  reduc- 
tion of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  The 
minister  Sella  had  announced  reductions  to  the 
amount  of  30,000,000,  but  Signor  Sdjdoja  said 
ho  would  extend  tljem  to  65,000,000,  30,000,- 
000,  of  which  would  ho  effected  in  the  war  and 
navy  departments.  lie  announcetl  tho  suppres- 
sion of  the  office  of  snb-prefocts  and  other  re- 
forms. The  deficit,  amounting  to  211,000,000, 
would  bo  covered  partly  by  increasing  tlio 
existing  taxes  and  partly  by  creating  new  ones. 
Ho  propose<l  a new  clas.sification  of  the  direct 
taxes,  and  also  that  octrois  should  bo  applied  to 
fionrs  and  oils.  He  wuuhl  also  nmintuin  tho 
reforms  relative  to  the  registration  stamp,  a.s 
proposed  by  Signor  Sella.  Tl»e  deficit  would 
tims  bo  reduced  to  80,000,000.  He  limits  tho 
authority  of  tlio  coniraimcs  to  impose  additional 
centimes  on  the  tax  on  lauded  property,  and 
proposes  that  they  should  have  the  power  to 
increase  some  other  taxes,  among  which  are 
those  on  doors  and  windows.  The  minister 
also  sjK>ke  of  intended  reforms  in  tho  system 
of  public  accounts,  and  ultimately  demanded 
that  the  chamber  should  prolong  tho  provis- 
ional budget  for  two  more  raontlw.  Tlie  hitter 
demand  was  granted  by  the  Chamber  on  Feb- 
ruary 24th,  and  on  April  2Ctli  it  wa.s  again 
prolonged  for  three  months. 

The  election  of  Mnzzini  to  the  Clmniber  of 
Deputies  for  Messina  gave  rise  to  stormy  de- 
bates, which,  on  March  22d,  resulted  in  tho 
onnnlment  of  Ins  election  by  101  votes  against 
107,  four  members  abstaining  from  voting.  At 
a new  election,  Maxzini  was  again  cliosen  ; but 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  June  18tb,  once 
more  annulled  the  election  by  146  votes  against 
45. 

A dispatch  from  General  La  Marmora,  dated 
January  11th,  declared  that  “the  reestablish- 
ment of  regular  relations  with  Austria  could 
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not  bo  admitted  except  as  a starting-point  tow> 
ani  tho  wlutioQ  of  the  Venetian  question. 
The  coinpllcntions  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
naturally  led  to  negotiations  by  Italy  with 
Prussia  for  the  conclusion  of  a defensire  and 
offensive  alliance.  On  March  9th,  the  govom- 
ment  gave  to  its  ropresontativo  in  Berlin  in- 
structions to  sign  tho  allianco  with  Prussia. 
On  April  20th,  General  La  Marmora  issued  a 
circular  dispatch  stating  that  w*hiIo  Italy  was  in 
a state  of  perfect  quiet  and  the  army  on  tho 
peace  f«>oting,  Austri.a  ha*l  mode  threatening 
armaojonts  iti  Italy,  ami  had  thereby  cornpelled 
the  Italian  Cioverniucnt  to  malce  the  necessary 
prcparati<ui»  for  war.  On  April  80th,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a unanimous  rote  save 
one,  autborized  tlic  government,  until  the  end 
of  July,  to  meet  all  the  expenses  which  were 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  tho  country,  by  ex- 
traordinary means.  Tliis  was  supplemented  by 
another  resolutinn  (ifay  9th)  authorizing  tho 
government,  until  tho  end  of  July,  to  provide 
by  royal  decrees  for  the  defence  and  safety  of 
tho  state.  Tlie  government,  Wside:^  putting  the 
regular  anny  on  the  war  fooling,  authorized 
tiie  enrolment  of  volunteers  and  the  moLiliza- 
tion  of  tho  national  guard.  The  volumecra 
were  place<l  under  the  chief  command  of  (»en- 
cral  GjiribnhU,  who  accepted  tJio  command  by 
the  following  letter: 

CAPItEBA.  J/rty 

M.  hr  Mixjstrk:  I accept  with  true  gratitmic  tho 
dispositioQs  which  tou  have  taken  imJ  his  mtdesty 
has  sanctioned  relative  to  tlic  rohioleer  corps.  1 am 
tliankful  to  you  for  the  trust  you  uianifcst  in  me  ill 
givicir  me  tho  command;  and  you  will  bo  good 
enough  to  ex])ress  to  tho  king  tuy  sentiments.  I 
hope  soon  to  cooperate  with  bur  glorious  army  in 
accompli.shing  the  destinies  of  the  country.  I thank 
you  for  your  courtesy  in  making  this  communication 
to  me— accept,  etc. 

(Signed)  O.  GARIBALDI. 

On  Juue  It^ih,  Italy  declared  war  against 
Austria,  and  on  June  20th,  the  king  issued  the 
following  numifosto: 

Seven  years  hare  already  passed  since  Au.>;lrla  at- 
tacked my  .States  because  1 had  supported  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  country  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
1 took  up  the  swurd  to  defetid  luv  throne,  the  liberty 
op  mr  people,  tho  honor  of  tho  Italian  name,  and  to 
tight*  fur  the  rights  of  the  nation.  Victory  was  in 
luTor  of  right.  The  valor  of  the  army,  the  uid  of  tho 
volutiteers,  tho  concord  and  wi.sdutn  of  the  people, 
and  the  assi£'tance  of  a magnanimous  ally,  gained  the 
almost  complete  iudopendouce  and  liberty  of  Italy. 
Supremo  reasons,  wo  were  obligod  to  rc.spcet,  pre- 
vented Its  from  at  tbut  time  accompUshing  that  just 
iiud  glorious  enterprise.  One  of  the  nolnest  prov> 
tnccH  of  Italy,  united  bv  thedesires  of  the  population 
to  my  crown,  and  which  its  licroic  resistnuce  and 
continual  protest  against  foreign  dominion  rendered 
especially  dear  and  sacred  to  ns,  remained  in  tho 
hands  of  Austrist.  Though  sorrowful  at  heart,  1 ub^ 
stained  from  troubling  Europe,  winch  dc.sircd  peace, 
^[y  tjovornment  occupied  itself  with  improving  the 
work  of  interior  organization,  with  opening  sources 
ofpublio  prosperity,  and  with  fortifying  the  country 
hy  land  and  by  sea,  aw'aiting  a faruroble  opportunity 
t4>  accomplish  tbo  independence  of  A'cnetia.  .Vl> 
though  waiting  was  nut  without  danger^  nevertheless 
w'o  understood  how  to  keep  shut  within  our  hearts 
our  feelings  as  Italians,  atid  our  just  impatience ; and 


thus  were  preserved  intact  the  right  of  tbo  natioa 
and  tbo  dignity  of  the  crown  and  of  Parliament,  in 
order  that  Europe  might  understand  what  was  due 
to  Italy.  Austria  suddenly  reinforcing  her  trooM 
upon  our  fyonCier,  and  nrovoldog  us  by  her  hostue 
and  threateoiog  attitude,  has  come  to  disturb  tbc 

Eacific  task  of  toe  rco^anization  of  the  kingdom.  1 
arc  replied  by  itfain  takine  up  arms,  and  you  hare 
afforded  the  world  the  grand  sight  of  hastening  with 
promptitude  and  enthusiasm  into  the  army  to  colbt 
among  the  volunteers.  Nevertheless,  when  friendly 
powers  endeavored  to  settle  the  difficolties  by  a m- 
gress,  I gave  a laat  pledTC  of  my  feelion  to  Europe 
and  hastened  to  accept  uie  proposal.  Anstria  s^io 
refused,  this  time  relucting  negociatious  acd  all 
agreemeok  affording  thus  a fresh  prtf«>r  that  if  «he 
confides  in  her  strength  she  does  not  rely  equally 
upon  the  goodness  oi  her  cause  and  of  her  ri^bt. 
y.  ou,  also,  Italians,  may  trust  in  your  strength,  lo<jk> 
ing  with  pride  upon  your  valiant  army  ami  strong 
navy;  but  you  may  rblv  still  more  firrnly  npon  the 
saefedneas  of  your  right,  whose  triumph  w hence- 
forth infallible.  We  arc  supported  by  the  judgmcai 
of  public  opinion  and  by  tue  sympathy  of  Europe 
which  knows  that  Italy,  independent  and  secure  io 
her  territorr,  will  become  a guaranty  for  poacc-  anJ 
order.  T bnnd  over  the  gorcmmeiit  of  the 

State  to  lYiiice  and  again  take  up  tb: 

eagles  of  Getla  and  Mari.-ngo,  of  ralcslro  auJ 
Martino  j 1 feel  that  1 shall  nccompUsh  the  vows  mid« 
at  the  tomb  of  mr  high-minded  father;  I wish  to  be 
once  more  tbi-  tirk  aoldier  ofltalian  imlcpcndcncf. 
(Signed)  VICTOR  EMMANUEL 

The  king  ttl»o  issued  a proclamation  to  the 
National  Guard,  which  says : 

1 leave  the  regency  of  tho  kingdom  to  the  Priaec 
of  Carignan  to  fight  anew  the  final  battles  for  tbe 
libertv  and  independence  of  Italv.  While  our  forces 
*»y  land  and  sea  scciiro  tho  rights  of  the  nation 
ifrinftt  threats  and  provocations  of  Austria,  yea  witl 
keep  ilia  nation  organized  and  arranged,  id  order 
that  U may  strengthen  her  liberties  and  secure  re- 
spect for  too  laws,  thus  prepnrtug  itself  worthy  for 
the  glorfoua  ftiturc  which  awaits  us.  Ilisvouvbo 
hare  conatituted  the  nation  by  your  will.  I'rcscm 
it  intact  now  by  discipline  and  arms. 

Citizens,  I confidently  intrust  to  you  the  goardita- 
ship  of  public  security  and  order.  I go  where  the 
voice  of  Daly  calls.  VICTOR  EMMANUEL 

For  tbo  progress  of  military  oporationi  « 
the  article  Gbu>£an-1tallan  Was.  The  follow- 
ing are  tbo  most  important  points  of  tho  treaty 
of  peace  wbioh  was  concluded  on  October 
From  the  day  on  which  the  ratifications  of 
treaty  are  exchanged  perpetual  peace  and  friendship 
shall  exist  between  his  majusty  the  Kingof  Italy  sod 
his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  their  heirs  sod 
successors,  their  states  and  subjects. 

The  conditions  stipulated  at  Cormons  for  thereeip- 
rocul  restitution  of  Austrian  and  Italian  prUooers  of 
war  are  maintaizKMl. 

The  Emperor  of  tho  French  baring  declared  in  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  on  the  24th  of  August,  that  w fu 
as  he  is  coucemed  Venctia  is  acquired  forIlaJy.  hu 
majestr  tho  Emperor  of  Austria  consents  to  the  ntiios 
of  Venctia  with  Italy  in  the  form  determined  by  the 
Austro-French  Treaty  of  V'ienna  above  mentioned. 
The  frontiers  of  the  \ cnction  provinces  ceded  to  Italy 
are  the  administrative  frontiers  of  the  said  proriuoci 
under  Austrian  domination. 

A military  commission  instituted  by  the  con- 
tracting parties  will  bo  deputed  to  trace  oat  tliehoun- 
dary  lines  with  the  shortest  possible  delay.  Tlie  ter^ 
ritorics  which  arc  still  occupied  by  the  imperial  »od 
royal  troops  by  virtue  of  the  anni«ticc  concluded  on 
th'o  12th  August  lasL  will  bo  evacuated  bv  tho« 
troops  aHcr  the  ratiucation  of  peace,  and  toe  stud 
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troops  will  immcdistclr  withdraw  bejond  the  firoD- 
tiers  preTiousIr  eetablished. 

Tbe  goTermneDt  of  his  midestf  tbe  King  of  Itsljr 
eseumes  e portion  of  tbe  debt  eppertsiniog  to  the 
terriiones  ceded  the  present  trest^,  end  which  U 
fixed  st  S6tOO0,<XK)  of  florios,  Anstnsn  conTention 
currency,  payable  in  cleron  successire  instalments 
within  twenty  months,  in  tbe  manner  and  form 
established  in  the  next  additional  article. 

The  Monte  Lombardo*yenetian,  with  its  assets  of 
3,500, CiX' florins,  andiUlisbilitiesof60,000,000  florins, 
passes  entirely  into  tho  bands  of  the  goTernment  of 
Lis  majesty  the  King  of  Italy.  Tho  gorornmont  of 
the  King  of  Italy  succeeds  to  the  rights  and  engi^' 
meats  resulting  from  the  contracts  regularly  entered 
into  by  tbe  Austrian  administration  in  the  interest 
of  tbe  coded  territory. 

Tbe  Austrian  Government  is  bound  to  reimburse 
all  tho  sums  paid  into  tbe  Austrian  treasury  as  de- 
posits of  caution  money  by  Lombardo.Venetian  sub- 
jects, conimunos,  public  establishments,  and  religious 
corporations. 

Inu  Italian  goTerninent  will  be  bound  in  like  mon- 
ner  with  respect  to  sums  paid  hr  Austrian  subjects 
and  corporations  into  the  Monte  Lonibardo-Venetian. 

The  government  of  bis  majesty  the  King  of  Italy 
reci^nixcs  and  confirms  the  railway  concessions 
granted  by  the  Austrian  goTcrunniiit  in  the  ceded 
territory  in  all  their  stipulations  and  their  periods  uf 
doration.  From  the  day  upon  which  tho  latilicaliuns 
of  the  present  treaty  are  exchanged,  tho  ItuHnn  gov- 
eniment  assumes  all  the  rights  and  charges  (»l  il.o 
Austrian 'government  in  respect  of  the  abovc-mcii- 
tioned  concessions  on  the  railway  Hues  in  tho  ceded 
territory.  Until  new  and  ulterior  arrangements  are 
made,  the  total  receipts  of  Uic  two  railway  systems 
north  and  south  of  the  Alps  arc  admitted  for  the  lines 
litoatcd  in  the  ceded  territorv,  as  the  estimate  of 
gross  revenue  upon  which  is  based  the  cstimato  for 
the  kilomctric  guaranty  of  Uiirty  miles. 

A special  convention  between  the  contracting  par* 
ties,  with  participation  of  the  railway  company  in* 
tcrested,  witliout  ro«ervuti'>n  as  to  time,  ana  leaving 
full  liberty  to  all  parties,  will  regnlato  the  mode  of 
separating  tbe  two  railway  systems  north  and  south 
of  the  Alps. 

Lombardo-VcDetinn  subjects  domiciled  upon  the 
ceded  territory  will  enjoy,  during  one  year,  after 
nrcviotis  declaration  before  the  competent  authority, 
nil]  and  entire  libeiir  to  export  their  movable  prop, 
city  free  of  duty,  and  to  withdraw  with  their  familioa 
to  the  states  of  bis  Imperial  Royal  Apostolic  Ma- 
jesty, in  which  case  they  will  preserve  their  Austrian 
citizenship.  They  will  be  at  liberty  to  retain  their 
landed  property  upon  Lombardo* Venetian  terri* 
torr. 

same  right  will  belong  to  natirca  of  Venetia 
living  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
Those  who  avail  tucuiseircs  of  these  stipulations 
shall  in  no  way  be  molested  in  their  persons  or  their 
property  situated  in  the  respective  states  on  account 
of  their  option. 

The  above  period  of  one  year  is  extended  to  two 
years  in  the  case  of  subjects,  natives  of  tho  ceded 
Urritory,  who  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  tho 
present  treaty  may  live  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy.  Natives  of  the  ceded  territory 
who  arc  in  tbe  Austrian  army  will  immediately  b'o 
discharged  from  service  and  sent  to  their  homes. 

It  is  understood  that  those  among  them  who  dc* 
dare  their  wish  to  remain  in  the  imperial  service  will 
not  on  that  account  be  molested  either  in  their  per* 
sons  or  property.  The  same  guaranties  are  assored 
to  the  civil  functionaries,  natives  of  the  coded  terri* 
tory,  who  shall  have  manifested  their  intention  of 
couUnuing  lu  the  oflicea  which  they  hold  in  the  Aus> 
trian  service. 

The  regular  civil  and  military  pensions  chargeable 
npon  tbe  Lombardo- Venetian  treasnriea  remain  pay- 
able to  those  entitled  to  them,  and  cvcntuolly  to  their 


widows  and  children,  and  will  be  paid  in  future  by 
the  Italian  government. 

The  archives  cootamlng  titles  to  property,  the  ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  documents  concerning  the 
ceded  territory,  and  the  objects  of  art  apnertauing 
to  the  same  existing  among  tho  archives  or  tbe  Aus- 
trian empire,  will  De  handed  over  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  his  majesty  tbe  King  of  Italy  as  soon  as 
possible. 

All  the  treaties  and  conventions  previously  con- 
cluded between  bit  roi^esty  the  King  of  Italy  and 
his  majesty  tbe  Emperor  of  Austria  will  bo  connrmod 
in  all  that  is  not  annulled  by  the  present  treaty. 
Nevertheless*,  the  two  cuntructiug  parties  engage 
themselves  to  submit  those  treaties  and  conventions 
in  tho  course  of  the  year  to  a genera]  revision,  in 
ordor  to  introduce  in  tbe  same  oy  common  accord 
those  modifications  which  may  bo  considered  bene- 
ficial in  tbe  interest  of  the  two  countries.  Naviga- 
tion upon  the  Lake  of  Garda  is  fVeo,  subject  to  the 
particular  regulations  of  tbe  porta  and  me  littoral 
police. 

A conventiou  to  regulate  the  nccessury  measures 
for  preventing  and  repressing  contrabanu  trade  nill 
be  concluded Uetween  Austria  and  Italy  within  a year 
from  tho  date  upon  which  the  ratifications  of  the 
preMDt  treaty  arc  exchauged.  Meanwhile,  the  con- 
vention concluded  on  the  32d  of  November,  1851,  bc- 
tweeu  Santiiiiu  and  Austria,  will  remain  in  force. 

The  Italian  govcrntiicnt  raises  the  sc<iucstration 
upon  oUlh»‘ private  property  ofthcltaliun  ex-princes>, 
\v]th<>ut  pi'tjutlice,  however,  to  therightsof  the  state, 
nml  tlic  right  of  the  third  portion  over  tho  property 
in  question.  In  order  to  contribute  in  the  best  man- 
ner possible  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  his  majesty 
the  King  of  Italy  and  hU  majesty  the  Emperor  o'f 
Austria  declare  and  promise,  b*ith  in  their  respective 
territories  and  in  the  restituted  or  ceded  countries, 
that  no  person  compromised  during  the  late  events 
ID  the  Peninsula,  to  whatever  class  or  condition  be- 
longing, shall  be  prosecuted,  molested,  or  disturbed, 
either  personally  or  in  their  property,  on  account  of 
their  conduct  or  their  political  opinions. 

In  accordance  with  tho  above  treaty,  a popu- 
lar vote  took  place  in  Venetia  in  October  on 
the  question  of  annexation  to  Italy,  The  re- 
sult showed  a remarkable  nuanimity,  641,758 
votes  being  cost  in  favor  of,  and  only  si.vty-iiine 
against  annexation.  On  November  4th  the 
kiug,  surroonded  by  the  princes,  tbe  ministers, 
tho  dignitaries  of  tlie  state,  and  the  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peputics,  received  the  Vene- 
tian deputation,  wliidi  coiuinunicatcd  to  his 
imyesty  tho  result  of  the  plef/Ucitii2n.  After 
the  ceremony  llie  national  guard,  tbe  troops, 
and  tlie  various  corporate  bodies  defiled  before 
his  migcsty  amid  loud  cheers  from  the  Assembled 
'multitude.  General  Mcnabrea  delivered  a 
speech  to  the  king  on  placing  iu  bis  nigjesty'.s 
Lauds  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  Vpon  re- 
ceiving the  result  of  the  pUhitcitvm  from  the 
Venetian  deputation,  Kiug  Victor  Emmanuel 
said:  **Tliis  day  is  the  proudest  of  my  life. 
Eighteen  years  ago  my  father  proclaimed  from 
this  city  the  war  of  indeiiendence,  and  to-day 
you  bring  to  me  the  manifestations  of  the  popu- 
lar will  in  the  Venetian  jirovinees,  which,  united 
with  Italy,  declare  my  father’s  wish  to  bc‘ 
accomplished.  You  confirm  by  this  solemn  act 
what  Venetia  did  up  to  and  lias  main- 
tained up  to  the  present  day  with  admirable 
constAncy  and  abnegation.  I therefore  pay  a 
grateful  tribute  to  those  generous  patriots  who 
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npheld  their  fnith  in  the  destinies  of  the  conn- 
try  by  every  kind  of  sacrifice,  and  by  their 
blood.  To-<lay  foreign  domination  ceaaes  for- 
ever. Italy  is  constituted  if  not  accomplished. 
Italians  must  now  defend  and  make  lier  preat. 
The  iron  crown  is  also  restored  to  Italy,  but  to 
that  crown  I prefer  the  one,  which  is  dearer  to 
Jiie,  made  by  the  love  of  luy  people.” 

On  November  5th  a royal  decree  was  issnc<l, 
dcelarinp  that  the  pro\inces  of  Venotia  shall 
henceforth  form  an  integral  part  of  the  kinp- 
dom  of  Italy.  The  government  also  appointed 
sixteen  senators  for  Venetia,  and  ordered  the 
election  of  deputies. 

On  December  15th  the  Italian  Parliament 
•vas  opcuotl  by  tho  king,  wlio  delivered  tho  fol- 
lowing address  from  the  throne: 

SiGXORs  Sexators,  StGxoRs  DeprTiES  : Our  countiy 
in  henceforth  free  from  all  foreipn  domination.  It  is 
\rith  profuatid  Joy  that  I declare  this  to  the  repro- 
«entatires  of  a5, 000, 000  ItuHans.  Tho  nation  had 
faith  in  me,  and  I in  them.  This  great  event,  by 
crowning  our  common  efforts,  gives  a fresh  impulse 
to  the  work  of  civifizatiun,  and  renders  more  stable 
the  political  equilibrium  of  Europe.  By  her  promp- 
titude in  military  or^nization,  and  bv  the  rapid 
union  of  !kt  people,  Italy  tins  acquired  the  credit 
which  was  necessary  to  enable  her  to  attain  inde- 
pendence by  herself;  and  with  the  aid  of  efiicacioua 
oliiuncca,  Italy  has  found  encouragement  and  sup- 
port in  this  laborious  work  in  the  sympathy  of  civil- 
ized governments  and  peoples,  amf  has  betm  further 
sustained  and  strengthened  by  the  courageous  per- 
M,*vcrancc  of  tho  Venetian  provinces  in  the  common 
enterprise  of  national  emancipation.  The  treaty  of 

iicace  with  the  empire  of  Austria,  which  will  be  laid 
jefore  you,  will  be  followed  by  negotiations  which 
will  facilitate  exchanges  of  prisoners  between  the 
two  states.  The  French  Government,  faithful  to 
the  obligations  which  it  contracted  by  the  .'Septem- 
ber conveutitm,  lias  withdrawn  its  troups  from  Komc. 
On  its  side,  the  Italian  Government,  observant  of  ita 
engagements,  has  respected,  and  will  respect,  tho 
Pohtiiical  territory.  Our  good  understanding  with 
the  French  emperor,  to  whom  we  are  bound  by 
friendship  and  gratitude,  the  moderation  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  the  wisdom  of  the  Pontiff,  and  the  religious 
sentiment  and  right  feeling  of  the  Italian  people, 
will  aid  us  to  distinguish  and  conciliate  the  Catholic 
interests;  and  national  aspirations,  which  are  inter- 
woven and  contending  with  each  other  at  Rome,  at- 
tach to  the  religion  of  our  ancestors,  which  is  also 
that  of  the  great  majority  of  Italians.  1 neverthe- 
less respect  the  principle  of  liberty,  which  breathes 
through  our  institutions,  and  which,  broadlr  and 
sincerely  applied,  will  remove  the  causes  of  tbe  old 
differences  between  Church  and  State.  This  dispo- 
sition on  our  part,  by  reassuring  ('ulholic  couscicnce, 
will  accomplish,  1 bnpe,  the  wishes  which  I form, 
that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  may  remain  independent 
at  Rome.  Italv  is  secure  now  that,  besides  tnc  valor 
of  her  sons,  which  through  all  the  changes  of  i^or- 
tune  has  never  belied  itself  cither  by  laud  or  sea, 
nor  in  the  ranks  of  the  »rmy  or  the  volunteers,  she 
possesses,  as  tho  ramparts  oI  her  independence,  the 
very  bulwarks  which  served  to  oppress  her.  Italy 
can  therefore,  and  now  ought,  to  turn  her  efforts  to 
increasing  her  prosperity.  As  Italians  have  shown 
admirable  concord  in  the  aflinnation  of  their  inde- 
pendence, 80  now  let  all  devote  themselves  with  in- 
telligence, ardor,  and  indomitable  constancy  to  tbe 
dev^opment  of  the  economic  resources  of  the  penin- 
sula. Several  bills  wilt  be  laid  before  you  with  this 
object.  In  the  midst  of  the  labors  of  peace,  favored 
by  a secure  future,  wc  shall  not  neglect,  n>llowing 
tho  lessons  of  experience,  to  perfect  our  military  or- 


nnizatioD,  in  order  that  with  the  least  possible  oat. 
lay  Italy  may  not  be  deatitutc  of  the  forces  necessary 
to  maintain  her  in  tbe  place  which  belongs  to  her 
among  great  nations.  Tne  meaHurea  recently  iskeo 
relative  to  the  administration  of  the  kingdom,  and 
those  which  will  be  proposed  to  you,  above  all  re- 
Bt>ectiDg  the  collection  of  tbe  taxes  and  tbe  accunnt- 
aoility  of  the  state,  will  contribute  to  ameliorate  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  Mv  government  has 
provided  in  advance  for  the  expenditure  for  tbe  year 
about  to  open,  and  for  extraordinary  payments  of 
excry  kind.  They  will  ask  of  you  the  continuation 
in  1S67  of  the  financial  measures  voted  for  1846.  The 
Icgi.slativc  bodies  will  also  maturely  discuss  the  bills 
which  will  be  laid  before  them  to  ameliorate  the  as- 
sessment of  the  taxes,  and  to  equalize  them  among 
the  different  provinces  of  tbe  kingdom.  as  I am 
fully  confident,  the  people  of  Italy  will  not  fail  in 
that  activity  which  created  the  wealth  and  power  of 
our  ancestors,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  public  ex- 
chequer will  roach  its  definitive  equilibrium,  Italy 
is  now  rendered  to  herself.  Her  responsibility  is 
equal  to  tho  power  she  has  acquired,  and  the  roll 
liberty  she  enjoys  in  tho  use  of  her  strength.  The 
^rcat' things  we  have  done  in  a short  space  of  time 
increase  our  obligation  not  to  fail  in  our  task,  which 
is  to  know  howto  govern  ourselves  with  the  vigor 
required  by  the  social  condition  of  tbe  kingdom  and 
the  liberality  demanded  by  our  institutions.  Libertr 
iu  our  political  institutions,  authority  in  the  goveru- 
ment,  activitv  in  the  citizens,  and  the  empire  of  law 
upon  all  and  over  all,  will  carry  Italy  to  the  height 
ot  her  destiny,  and  fulfil  what  the  world  expects 
from  her. 

One  of  the  initin  qnestions  to  l>e  solved  by 
Parliament  was  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the 
church.  The  government  was  detennined  to 
propose  a solution  of  all  the  pending  difficolties 
by  a complete  separation  between  the  church 
and  state.  Before  tlio  meeting  of  Parliaraeat 
on  October  22d,  the  prime  minister,  Hicasoll 
addressed  a circular  to  the  prefects,  iH'rmittiiig 
the  return  of  all  tho  bishops  to  their  see®,  ex* 
eluding  those  residing  in  Rome.  Tliis  circular 
was  followed  by  another,  dated  November 
loth,  and  likewise  addressed  to  the  prefects,  ia 
which  he  said : “The  government  believes  it  ei- 
ptxlient  to  withdraw  from  this  moment  any  res- 
ervation made  in  tho  first  measure,  by  ordering 
tliat  all  the  other  bishops  still  absent  Irom  their 
secs,  citlier  from  Rome  or  elsewhere,  whatever 
may  be  their  residence,  sliall  bo  authorized  to 
return  to  their  respective  dioceses.  In  com- 
municating to  your  excellency  tho  present  reso- 
lution of  the  government,  Bcrving  as  the  com* 

f dement  of  the  measuro  cxplainetl  in  the  circu- 
ar  of  the  22d  October,  the  minister  refer?  to 
tho  in.stnictions  already  given  in  the  circular, 
anil  it  is  confident  that  the  local  authorities  will 
accurately  second  all  its  intentions.” 

The  views  of  tho  prime  minister,  concerning 
the  relations  between  church  and  state,  wvre 
Btil!  more  fully  developed  in  a letter  to  the  ex- 
iled bishops  living  in  Rome, 

Tho  bisho|>s,  who  were  exiled  from  their 
Bees  by  decree  of  tho  Italian  Goveninicnt.  and 
subsequently  took  up  their  residence  at  Rome, 
addressed  a letter  to  Baron  Ricasoli,  after  the 
issue  of  his  circular  of  October  22d.  The  bishops 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  permission 
to  return,  annotince<l  in  tho  ministerial  circular, 
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did  not  apply  to  those  ecclesiastics  residioj?  in 
Rome,  anJ  complained  of  this  exclnsion  in  their 
letter  to  the  president  of  tlio  council.  The 
letter  of  Baron  Ricasoli  in  reply  bears  date  Xo- 
vember  26th,  and  is  as  follows : 

Moxsio;<ok  : 1 bare  only  to>day  recoired  the  letter 
which  Tou  hare  done  me  the  honor  to  address  to  me 
from  llotne,  beoriuft  date  the  15tb  instant,  on  the 
sobiect  of  the  rccuU  of  tbc  bishops  to  tbeir  sees. 

Tlus  letter  was  doiibir  agrceaulc  to  me  from  the 
important  reasons  for  which  your  lordships  approre 
thdt  measure,  and  in  which  I am  happy  to  concur 
with  TOU,  ami  from  the  rv<|uest  that  tbc  permission 
to  return  to  their  dioceses  conceded  to  the  bishops 
br  the  circular  of  October  22d,  should  be  also 
extended  to  the  bishops  residing  at  Rome,  thus  de- 
motistraiing  your  guod<wilI  and  rcrcrencc  toward  tho 
institutions  and  the  laws  under  whoso  shadow  you 
desire  to  lire. 

I rejoice  that  I anticipated  yonr  wishes  in  this  mat' 
ter.  aud  iuterpreted  your  sentiments  aright,  by  dc* 
dding  on  tho  same  oav  as  that  on  which  your  letter 
was  dispatched,  that  tbc  exception  complained  of 
should  oe  reotoved.  Of  this  I beliero  your  lord- 
ships  will  already  hare  had  full  and  official  cogtii- 

UDCC. 

The  decision  adopted  by  the  goremment  arises,  as 
Toor  lordships  state,  from  tho  desire  that  perfect 
liberty  in  the  relations  between  church  ana  state 
should  pass  from  the  abstract  rejfion  of  principle  in 
which  it  bad  hitherto  remained  into  tho  reality  of 
fact. 

The  goremment,  thoreforo,  no  less  earnestly  than 
Toor  lordships,  dc.sires  that  Italy  may  rcry  soon  en- 
joy the  magnificent  and  imposing  religious  s]>cctacIo 
DOW  afforded  to  the  free  citizens  of  thu  United  States 
of  America  byr  the  national  council  of  iloltimore, 
wherein  reli^ous  doctrines  are  freely  discussed,  and 
whose  decisiotis,  approved  by  tho  Pope,  will  bo  pro- 
claimed aud  ex  ecuted  in  every  town  and  village  with- 
out exequatur  oTphciii, 

I therefore  t>eg  your  lordships  to  consider  that  it 
is  liberty  whicb  has  produced  this  admirable  specta- 
cle— liberty,  professed  and  respected  by  all,  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  faict,  in  its  amplest  ajiplication  to  civil, 
political,  and  social  life.  In  tho  Uiuteil  States  every 
cHizen  is  free  to  follow  the  persuasion  (hat  ho  may 
think  best,  and  to  worship  tne  Divinity  in  the  form 
that  may  seem  to  him  moat  appropriate.  Side  by  side 
with  the  Catholic  church  rises  the  Protestant  temple, 
the  Mussulman  mosque,  the  (’hinosc  pagoda.  Side 
by  side  with  the  Itomisb  clergy  the  Genevan  consis- 
tory sod  the  Methodist  assembly  exchange  their 
office.  This  state  of  things  generates  neilher  confu- 
sion DC-r  clashing.  And  w*by  is  this?  Because  no 
religion  asks  either  special  protection  or  privileges 
from  the  state.  Each  fives,  develops,  and  is  followed 
under  the  protection  of  the  common  law;  and  the 
Isw,  equally  respected  by  all,  gaarantecs  to  all  an 
equal  liberty. 

The  Italian  Government  wishes  to  demonstrate  os 
far  as  possible  that  it  has  faith  in  liberty,  and  is  de- 
sirous of  applying  it  to  the  greatest  extent  compati- 
ble with  the  interests  of  public  order. 

It  therefore  calls  upon  the  bishops  to  return  to 
tbeir  set's  whence  they  were  removed  by  those  very 
motives  of  public  order.  It  makc.H  no  conditions  save 
the  ooe  incumbent  upon  every  citizen  who  desires 
to  lire  {leaceably — namely,  that  ho  sbouhl  confine 
himself  10  his  own  duty,  and  observe  the  laws.  Tho 
state  will  insure  that  he  be  neither  disturbed  nor 
hindered ; but  let  him  not  demand  privileges  if  be 
wishes  DO  bonds.  The  principle  of  every  free  state 
that  (he  law  is  equal  for  all  admits  of  no  distinction 
of  any  kind. 

The  government  would  be  glad  to  cast  off  all  sus- 
picion, and  abandon  every  precaution ; and  if  it  does 
Dot  DOW  wholly  act  up  to  Ibis  wish,  it  is  because  the 


principle  of  liberty  which  It  has  adopted,  and  put 
into  practice,  is  not  equally  adopted  and  practised 
by  the  elergv. 

Let  your  lordships  remark  tho  difference  between 
the  condition  of  the  church  in  America,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  church  in  Europe. 

In  those  virgin  regions  the  church  is  CHfablishcd 
amid  a new  society,  but  which  carried  with  it  from 
the  mother  country  all  the  elements  of  civil  life. 
Kepresonting  the  purest  and  most  sacred  of  the  so- 
cial elements,  the  religious  feeling  which  sanctions 
right  and  sanctities  duty,  and  carncs  human  aspira- 
tions far  above  all  earthy  things,  the  church  ha.s 
there  sought  only  the  empire  pleasing  to  God — the 
empire  of  souls.  Companion  of  liberty,  tho  church 
has  grown  beneath  its  shelter,  aud  has  found  all 
that  sufficed  for  free  development,  and  the  Iran 
quit  and  fecund  exercise  of  its  ministry.  It  has  ncvci 
sought  to  deny  to  others  the  liberty  which  it  enjoved. 
nor  to  turn  to'its  exclusive  advantage  the  institutions 
which  protected  it. 

In  Europe,  on  tbc  other  hand,  (ho  church  arosi 
with  the  decadence  of  the  great  empire  that  had  sub 
jugated  the  cartb.  It  became  constituted  amid  thi 
political  and  social  cataclysms  of  the  barbarou^ 
ages,  and  was  compelled  to  form  an  organizatioi; 
strung  enough  to  resist  Iho  shipwreck  of  all  civi- 
lization amid  the  rising  flood  of  brute  force  and 
violence. 

But  w bile  tbc  world,  emerging  Oom  the  chaos  of 
the  middle  ages,  ro6n(ered  the  path  of  progress 
marked  out  by  God,  the  church  impressed  upon  all 
baring  any  relation  with  it  the  iuimubility  of  the 
dogma  int'ru.stcd  to  its  guartlianship.  It  viewed  witli 
suspicion  the  growth  or  intelligence  and  multiplica- 
tion of  social  forces,  and  declared  itself  the  enemy 
of  all  liberty,  denying  tbc  first  and  most  incontesta- 
ble of  all,  tho  liberiy  of  conscience. 

Hence  arose  the  conflict  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  power,  since  the  former  represented  sub- 
jection and  immobility,  and  tho  latter  liberty  and 
progress. 

The  conflict,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  has 
liTcater  proportions  in  Italy,  because  the  church, 
thinking  that  a kingdom  was  necessary  to  the  inde- 
pendent exercise  ul  its  spiritual  mluistry,  founded 
that  kingdon  in  Italy.  Tbc  ecclesiastical  power,  from 
the  same  reason,  is  here  in  contradiction,  not  only 
with  the  civil  power,  but  national  right. 

From  these  causes  originated  the  distrust  and 
precaution  described  in  inv  circular,  which  pro- 
voked  your  censure,  but  w&ich  were  only  dictated 
by  necessity. 

The  bishops  cannot  be  considered  among  us  a.^ 
simple  pastors  of  souls,  since  tlicv  arc,  at  the  same 
time,  the  instruments  and  defenders  of  a jtower  at 
variauco  with  the  national  aspirations.  The  civil 
power  is,  therefore,  constrained  to  impose  those 
measures  upou  the  bishops  which  are  ncccssory  to 
preserve  its  rights  and  those  of  the  nation. 

How  is  it  possible  to  terminate  ibis  deplorable  ami 
perilous  conflict  between  tbu  two  powers— between 
church  and  state? 

Liberty  can  alone  bring  us  to  that  happy  state  of 
things  which  your  lordships  consider  so  enviable  in 
America.  Let  us  “render  unto  Csesar  tho  thinks 
that  ore  Ctesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God’s,**  oud  peace  between  church  and  state  will 
be  troubled  no  more. 

I desired  to  pay  deference  to  these  principles  in 
removing  the  prohibition  to  the  return  ni  the  bishops, 
and  their  residence  in  tbeir  sees.  I believe  that  lib- 
erty is  good  in  profession  and  practice,  and,  further, 
that  it  has  the  virtue  of  converting  those  who  are 
called  to  enioy  its  benefits. 

I trust  that  your  lordships,  returning  to  your 
dioceses  with  tlie  sincere  sentiment  of  respect  for 
the  law  expressed  in  vour  letter,  among  a peojile 
who  wish  to  remain  Catholic  without  relinquishing 
the  rights  aud  aspirations  of  tho  nation  to  whicli 
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tbej  belong,  will  bless  that  liberty  which  protects 
them,  snd  upon  which  the  reconciliation  of  inter' 
estft,  hitherto  appearing  irreconcilable,  can  alone  be 
based.  KlCASOLl. 

On  December  7th  tho  following  treAty  was 
conclmled  between  France  and  Italy,  concern- 
ing the  regulation  of  the  Papal  debt: 

Abt.  1.  The  nroportional  psrt  belonging  to  Italy 
in  the  perpetual  d^t,  and  tho  redeemable  one  of  tlio 
former  States  of  tho  Church — to  wit : For  the  Ro- 
magnas  at  the  date  of  June  SO,  15.^,  and  for  the 
Marches,  Umbria,  and  Benerento  at  the  date  of  Scp> 
tember  S'\  1^60,  tbo  epochs  of  entrance  into  pos- 
session is  rcco;(t>i£e<l  to  amount,  for  the  former  to 
7,s92,9«5f.,  and  for  the  latter  to  7,8S7,160f.,  or  to- 
gether to  15,230, 145f. 

Art.  2.  A sum  of  l,46S,61if.  being  already  paid 
annually  by  tho  Italian  Government  to  the  holders 
of  the  stock  of  the  perpetual  debt  of  the  said  pror- 
inces,  the  new  charge  falling  upon  Italj,  in  rirtue 
of  the  present  convention,  on  account  of  the  two 
species  indicated  in  the  preceding  article  is,  and  re- 
mains fixed  at,  the  sum  of  lS,761,527f. 

Art.  8.  Italy  takes,  besides,  to  her  charge  the 
reirabursomont  of  the  interest  due,  calculatea  from 
the  epochs  before  indicated,  up  to  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber. The  payment  of  these  sums  shall  be  effected  in 
tho  following  manner : Tho  last  three  half-ycarn,  or 
dU,G42,291f.,  shall  be  paid  in  specie  on  the  loth  of 


March  next,  at  lateat.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
arrears  the  Italian  Govemmeot  takes  to  its  charge  s 
yearly  payment  at  par  of  8,597.fi27f.,  which  will  by 
so  muen  increase  tho  portion  of  the  redeemable  deik 
falling  upon  Italy. 

Art.  4.  The  yearly  payments  indicated  in  the 
two  preceding  articles,  and  amoanting  to  1?,027,773£, 
are  to  remain  at  the  charge  of  Italy,  aaiing  from  the 
first  half-year  of  18C7.  The  said  paymcDts  will  ^ 
made  in  tBe  same  manner  as  was  fixed  for  the  origi- 
nal contracts. 

Art.  5.  In  what  concerns  the  life  debt  of  the 
former  States  of  the  Church,  the  Italian  Goveraacot 
will  pay  all  the  pensions  regularly  settled  at  the  pe- 
riods of  the  annexations  to  toe  holders  belonging  to 
the  former  Pontifical  prorinces,  and  residing  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

Art.  6.  The  demands  for  reimbursement  which 
Italy  may  have  to  make  on  the  Tloly  See  are  r«- 
serred,  as  are  reciprocally  the  claims  which  the 
Pontifical  Government  may  hare  to  address  to  Italv. 

Art.  7.  The  Oorernmeot  of  tho  Emperor  of  the 
French  will  produce,  in  the  shortest  delay  possible, 
all  the  documents  that  will  be  necessary  for  the 
transfer  to  tho  Great  Book  of  the  Imltan  Debt  of  the 
inscriptions  of  the  various  kinds  of  Rente  of  which 
tbo  lloly  See  is  discharged  in  virtue  of  the  preseat 
convention. 

Art.  8.  The  present  convontion  shall  be  ratified, 
and  the  necessary  papers  cxchaugud,  within  a deUy 
of  a week,  or  sooner  if  possible. 
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JAFFA,  Amebicax  Colont  at.  {Sre  Mes- 
siAtr,  Ciicuca  of.) 

JAPAN,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  Tlio 
name  of  the  Mikado  or  Spiritual  Emperor,  wlio 
resides  at  Miaco,  in  tho  principality  of  Kioto,  is 
tmly  known  by  tho  Imperial  princes.  Tlio  resi- 
dence of  the  Tycoon,  or  Temporal  IkCgcnt,  U 
Yeddo.  The  population  U estimated  at  from 
35  to  40  millions  of  inhabitants. 

Tho  Tycoon,  Mina  Motto,  died  at  Osa^a  in 
Sontember,  of  a di.soaso  resembling  dropsy, 
unknown  in  Europe,  but  to  which  Jupanose  aro 
liable,  and  which  they  call  kake.  His  death  wa.s 
announced  to  tho  country  by  tho  following 
otBciul  notification : 

Kubosama  haring  fallen  sick,  and  the  remedies 
used  haring  failed  uf  succesii,  he  departed  this  life  at 
Osak^  on  the  29lh  of  August,  at  six  o’clock  in  tho 
murnlng.  All  buildiug,  and  use  of  musical  instru- 
ments are  therefore  to  be  intromitted.  Shotsubashi 
Chiunagoo,  who  had  previously  been  appointed  heir, 
is  from  tho  29th  of  August  styled  Uyesama.  This 
decree  having  been  issued,  you  will  take  note  thereof, 
and  communicate  it  to  all  householders  without  ex- 
ception. Given  at  the  Gorornment  ofiice,  Tobe.  In 
consequence  of  the  introroissi<»n  thus  decreed,  tho 
war  gates  will  be  shut  from  six  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
and  the  side  gates  will  be  left  open  for  passengers. 
The  mauushi  and  landlords  will  patrol  day  and  night. 
Iti  unoccupied  lands,  and  where  there  exist  no  war 
gates,  such  are  to  bo  provided  at  once.  In  all  the 
streets  the  shop  curtains  are  to  be  taken  down,  tbo 
shutters  on  the  left  and  right  side  to  be  letdown,  and 

girfect  order  to  be  kept.  In  the  lands  hold  or  tbo 
uveroment,  wator-buckets,  numbers  corresponding 
to  the  leu^h  of  frontage,  are  to  bo  placed  before  the 
houses,  uath-houscs,  medical  and  ordinary,  buck- 
wheat shops,  and  other  places  where  business  requi- 
ring largo  fires  is  canned  on,  must  close  at  six  o’clock 


in  the  evening.  Fights,  quarrels,  and  other  ooisy 
proceedings  must  bo  carcmily  avoided.  The  above 
orders  having  been  issued,  yon  are  rc<|uested  to  a£x 
your  seal  in  acknowledgment  and  return  the  circular 
after  it  has  gone  tho  round. 

Mina  Motto  was  followed  in  the  TTcoonslcbr 
Stots-bashi,  the  son  of  Prince  Nuto,  and  th« 
head  of  tho  Gorogio  (Council  of  State).  The 
new  Tycoon,  or,  iw  the  title  now  stands  Shw 
goon,  was  well  spoken  of  ns  a man  of  great 
energy',  imbued  with  liberal  views  and  the 
ablest  among  tlioso  funilliesw'bose  nu’mbersare 
eligible  to  the  Tycoonate.  It  was  reported  that 
he  devoted  bis  time  to  public  business  with  so 
amount  of  intelligence  and  earnestness  seWon 
if  ever  e.xliibited  by  rulers  of  Japan.  He  *rs5 
to  appear  at  tho  close  of  tho  year  before  a meet- 
ing of  tlio  great  Oamios  having  territorial  ri^ts 
of  their  own,  and  define  liis  ])ropoe<yl  policy  to 
them.  As  ho  was  in  favor  of  faithfully  carryii^ 
out  the  Ptipulation.s  of  the  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  great  benefits  were  expected  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  meeting,  and  it  was  thought 
somo  definite  course  of  action  would  be  dete^ 
mined  u{>on. 

Tlio  new  Tycoon  applied  to  France  for  in- 
structors in  tJio  reorganization  of  las  aniiT. 
Tlio  French  Government  agreed  to  his  reqnc^, 
and,  by  the  caro  of  tho  Minister  of  M'ar,  a mU- 
itary  mission  was  forme<l,  which  was  directed 
to  procoeil  to  Jupan.  It  Is  cumnosod  of 
officers  and  ten  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
is  placed  under  tbo  direction  of  Captrin  Cha- 
noine,  of  the  staff,  who  distinguishid  himsell  in 
tho  Chinese  campaign.  The  other  officers  are 
M.  Brunet,  first  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the 
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Imperinl  Guard ; M.  Meswlot,  anb-lieutenant 
in  the  20th  Rcjpment  of  Foot-Chasscurs ; M. 
Dosfharnioa,  sub-liouteDont  In  the  Emprcss^B 
Repineut  of  Dragoons;  and  M.  Dubousquet, 
holding  the  same  rank  in  the  31st  Hegimcnt  of 
tlio  Line.  The  members  of  this  military  mis- 
sion embarked  at  Marseilles  in  December  1866. 
Their  duty  will  bo  to  organize  the  Tycoon’s 
army»  both  as  respects  the  materUl  and  the 
persons. 

A civil  war  grew,  in  Augnst  1806,  out  of  the 
pnnb*bment  whicli  the  Unite<l  States,  England, 
and  France,  conjointly  inflictctl  on  the  Prince 
Kegato,  for  his  attacks  on  foreign  vessels  that 
as.sed  through  the  Inland  ^a,  as  the  channel 
etweon  the  main  island  is  styled.  In  the  set- 
tlement of  the  case  between  the  Tycoon  and 
the  foreigners,  an  indemnity  was  exacted  from 
that  ruler,  who  mulcted  the  Prince,  who  re* 
sisted  the  claim,  and  hence  the  war.  Choshiu, 
Prince  of  Negato,  being  well  provided  with 
foreign  implements  of  war,  and  having  an  army 
drilled  on  the  European  model,  was  enabled  to 
gain  many  advantages  over  the  Tycoon,  who 
had  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  instruction  of 
foreigners.  On  August  4th  intelligence  reached 
Vokobaina  from  Osaca,  to  the  effect  that  in 
three  engagements  the  troops  of  the  Tycoon 
had  prcvjiiled  against  tliose  of  Choshiu.  The 
scene  of  the  action  was  Oshimangoori,  in  the 
province  of  Soowo,  one  of  the  two  provinces 
wunprising  the  estate  of  Mori.  Tlie  trooi)»  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  the  Tycoon  were  5,000  or 
6.0u0  men,  undor  the  command  of  Mntsdaira 
Okino-kanii,  and  some  infantry  and  artillery 
(abont  1,200)  drilled  in  the  European  style.  It 
appears  that  Simonosaki  was  occupied  by  the 
Tycoon’s  troops  before  the  war  began.  Subse- 
quent advices  confirmed  this  news,  and  added 
that  the  Tycoon’s  troops  occupied  Oosima,  and 
Cboshiu’s  forces  made  an  attack  on  the  side 
of  the  Straits.  They  were,  however,  repulsed, 
but  not  before  they  had  destroyed  several 
towns.  In  the  operations  Choshiu  lost  two 
ships.  The  new  Tycoon  gained  important  ad- 
vantages over  Choshiu,  and  in  December  it  was 
reported  that  the  war  had  been  stopped  for  the 
present  by  the  Mikado,  and  that  (Jhoslnu  obeytsl 
tlie  order,  declaring  that  he  had  never  fought 
against  the  Mikado,  but  against  a party  unjustly 
Opposed  to  him. 

In  the  latter  months  of  the  year  the  country 
was  suffering  from  a deficiency  in  the  rice  crop, 
aggravated  by  the  war,  which  caused  that  staff 
of  Japanese  life  to  rise  in  price  to  nearly  three- 
fold Its  ordinary  value.  Considerable  discon- 
tent prevailed,  and  many  rice  riots  occurred,  in 
one  of  which  the  American  minister.  General 
Van  Valkenburg,  was  stone<l,  and  the  Hriti.sli 
Consulate  was  also  attacked  with  the  same 
innHives.  No  importance,  however,  wa.s  nt- 
tachc<l  to  the  tmtuU  by  the  General,  or  the 
Hritlsh  authorilios.  The  Japanese  officials  were 
in  nowise  accountable  for  this  last  attack  ou 
foreigners,  and  the  outrage  was  the  work  of  a 
few  ignorant  and  hungry  people. 


According  toyeporta  from  Japan  received  in 
December,  the  Pnneo  of  Satsnma  had  sent  a 
very  large  collection  of  enrioaities  and  speci- 
mens of  the  produce  of  his  province  to  the 
World's  Fair  at  Paris.  One  of  the  firm  of 
Glover  & Co.  had  left  Yokohama  for  Nan- 
gasnki,  tliere  to  take  charge  of  the  prince’s 
younger  brothers  on  an  expedition  to  Europe. 
Fourteen  young  Japanese  gentlemen,  in  charge 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd,  were  to  leave  Yoko- 
hama, also  bound  to  see  tlte  Paris  Exhibition. 
Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  American  Missionary  in  Japan, 
also  sent  a number  of  Japanese  youth  to  the 
United  States,  to  he  educated.  Tliej  expect  to 
remain  in  this  country  five  or  six  years,  that 
they  may  acquire  a knowledge  of  our  religion, 
institutions,  arts  sciences  and  laws.  They  are 
all  men  of  official  rank,  belonging  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Stat.snma.  Their  names  are,  C^tains 
Shimoda  and  Ilisamats,  and  Lieutenants  Chara, 
Kudo  and  Yostuda.  Three  of  them  are  young 
men,  and  the  other  two  are  men  in  middle  life. 

On  November  2Cth  a great  fire  occurred  at 
Yokohama,  causing  a loss  of  over  $6,000,000. 
The  tow'n  of  Yokohama  was  almost  entirely 
unknown  by  name  to  the  outside  world  pre- 
vious to  tlie  negotiations  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan — after  the  mission 
of  the  late  Commo<lore  Perry  in  1863— existing 
only  as  a scattered  commercial  and  export  sub- 
urb of  the  great  imperial  capital,  Jeddo.  Since 
that  time  it  has  grown  rapidly  into  notice,  and 
at  the  moment  of  the  great  conflagration  it 
maintained  the  same  relation  to  Jeddo  as  the 
ports  of  Amoy  and  IIong-Kong  do  to  the  more 
inland  industrial  centre  of  China.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  Yokoh.nroa  was  built  uj>  for 
Japan  within  a dozen  years  by  foreigners,  par- 
ticularly by  Americans  and  English.  The  town 
is  situated  about  twenty-three  miles  south  of 
Jeddo,  on  the  Gulf  of  Jeddo  and-  the  southeast 
coast  of  the  island  of  Kiphon.  The  course  of 
trade  and  communication  outward  runs  from 
Jeddo  to  Nungasaki  and  thence  toYokohama,  the 
travel  being  reversed,  from  Yokoliama  inward, 
to  persons  coming  from  abroad.  Its  juiblic  build- 
ings, temples,  parks,  and  gardens  arc  constructed 
and  ornamente<l  in  the  usual  J apanese  style ; but 
considerably  modeniizcd  by  the  introduction  of 
improvements  from  abroad.  The  population  of 
the  city  fluctuates  to  a very  great  extent,  being 
made  up  at  certain  seasons,  almost  entirely  by 
that  portion  of  the  .seven  hundred  thousand 
citizens  of  Je<ldo  who  are  called  down  by  the 
demands  of  trn<le  and  finance  to  meet  the  hun- 
dreds— sometimes  thousands  of  foreigners  who 
make  it  their  temporary  residence.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  resident  population  of  the 
town  and  the  adjacent  villas  does  not  exceed 
ninety  thousjuKl  persons.  Yokohama  is  the 
residence  of  the  United  Sates  ami  other  foreign 
Consuls  to  tlie  empire.  Its  stores  and  ware- 
houses always  contain  a heavy  stock  of  very 
exoensivo  goodis  the  contents  of  the  principal 
*‘sliops”  being  roughly  valued  quite  lately  at 
£600,000,  on  which  inburances  to  the  extent  of 
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£233,000  were  effected — £163,000  of  which  was 
taken  in  London,  and  £70,000  in  China.  A treaty 
of  commerce  and  navij;ation  between  Italy  and 
Japan  was  signed  on  tlio  25th  of  August,  and 
wan  to  go  into  operation  on  Jjmuary  1,  1867. 

On  June  25th  the  Jaj>anese  Government  made 
the  following  commercial  convention  witli  the 
governments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Holland : 

The  reprosentatires  of  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
United  .States  of  Amcricn,  nnd  Uolland,  having  rc< 
ceived  from  their  respective  governments  identical 
instructions  for  the  moditicatiun  of  the  tarilf  of  tin* 

fkort  and  export  duties,  contained  in  the  trade  regu* 
ationn,  annexed  to  the  treaties  concluded  by  tho 
aforesaid  powers  with  the  Japanese  Government  in 
185S,  whicn  modification  is  provided  for  by  the  7th 
of  those  reflations : 

.\nd  the  Japanese  Government  having  given  the 
said  representatives,  during  their  visit  to  Osaka  in 
November,  1385,  a written  engagement  to  proceed 
immediately  to  tho  revision  or  tho  tariff  in  question 
on  the  general  basis  of  a duty  of  five  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  all  articles  imported  or  exported  : 

And  the  Government  of  Japan  being  desirous  of 
affording  a fresh  proof  of  their  wish  to  promote 
trade  and  to  cement  the  friendly  relations  which 
exist  between  their  country  nnd  fo'rcign  nations: 
ills  Kxcoilencr  Midzuno  Idzumi  no  Kami,  a mem* 
ber  of  the  (iorojiu  and  a Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
bad  been  furuisbed  by  the  Government  of  Jopan 
with  the  necessary  powers  to  conclude  with  tho  rep- 
resentatives of  the  above-named  four  powers,  that  is 
to  say:  of  Great  Britain,  Sir  Harry  S.  Parkos, 
Knight  Commander  of  tho  most  honorable  Order  of 
tho  natb,  her  Britannic  Majcst}'*s  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Japan;  of  Franco, 
ilonsieur  Leon  Roches,  commander  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  minister  plonijmtcn- 
tiary  of  his  Mojesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  in 
Japan;  of  the  United  States  of  America,  A.  L.  C. 
Portinan,  Esq.,  char<r^  adinttrim;  and  of 

Holland,  Monsieur  *D»rk  do  Oraeff  van  Polsbrock, 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Netherlands  Lion,  politi- 
cal agent  nnd  consul-general  of  his  Majesty  tho 
King  of  the  Netherlands.  The  following  conaention 
comprising  twelve  articles: 

Aar.  1.  Tho  contracting  parties  declare  in  tho 
names  of  their  respective  governments  that  they  ac- 
cept, and  they  hereby  do  formally  accept  as  binding 
on  the  citizens  of  their  respective  countries,  and  on 
the  subjects  of  their  respective  sovereigns  the  tariff 
hereby  established  and  annexed  to  the  present  conven- 
tion. This  tariff  is  substituted  not  only  for  the  origi- 
nal tariff  attached  to  the  treaties  concluded  with  the 
above-named  four  powers,  but  also  for  the  special 
convention  and  arrangements  relative  to  tho  same 
tariff  which  has  been  entered  into  at  different  dates 
up  to  this  time  between  tho  Governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  tho  United  States,  and  Uolland  on 
one  side,  and  the  Japanese  Government  on  the  other. 
The  new  tariff  shall  como  into  eflect  in  the  port  of 
Kanagawa  (Yokohama)  on  the  1st  dav  of  July  next, 
and  in  the  ports  of  Nangasika  and  ilakodato  on  the 
first  day  of  (he  following  mouth. 

A«t.  2.  Tho  tariff  attached  to  this  convention, 
being  incorporated  from  the  date  of  its  signature  in 
the  treaties  concluded  between  Japan  and  the  above- 
named  four  powers,  is  subject  to  revision  on  the  1st 
day  of  July,  1872.  Two  years,  however,  after  the 
signing  of  the  present  convention  any  of  tho  con- 
tracting parties,  on  giving  six  mouths'  notice  to  the 
others,  mar  claim  a readjustment  of  the  duties  on 
tea  and  silk  on  the  basis  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 
average  value  of  those  articles  during  the  three  years 
last  preceding.  On  the  demand,  also,  of  any  of  tho 
contracting  parties,  the  duty  on  U^er  may  be 


changed  from  an  aJ  valorem  to  a specific  rate  six 
moDtos  after  the  signature  of  this  eonvention. 

Art.  S.  The  permit  fee,  hitherto  levied  under  the 
sixth  regulation  attached  to  the  aborc-Damed  tress 
ics,  is  hereby  abolished.  Permits  for  the  lading  or 
shipment  of  cargo  will  be  required  as  fonncrlv,  bat 
will  hereafter  be  issued  free  of  charge. 

Art.  4.  On  and  from  tho  1st  day  of  Julv  next,  at 
tho  port  of  Kanagawa  (Yokohama),  and  on’ and  from 
tho  1st  day  of  October  next,  at  the  portsof  Nangaiuikj. 
and  Hakodate,  the  Japanese  Government  will  be  pre- 
pared to  warehouse  imported  goods,  on  the  spplicc- 
tion  of  the  importer  or  owner,  without  pavtueotof 
duty.  The  Japanese  Goveniment  will  be  responsible 
fur  the  safe  custody  of  the  goods,  so  lung  ss  thej  re- 
main in  tbeir  chaise,  and  will  adopt  all  the  preezo- 
tiooa  necessary  to  render  them  insurable  againsi  fire. 
When  the  importer  or  the  owner  wishes  to  remoTi: 
tho  goods  from  the  warehouse,  be  must  par  the  da- 
tics  fixed  by  the  tariff;  but  if  be  should  wish  to  re- 
export them  ho  may  do  so  without  parment  ofdotr. 
Slorace  charges  will  in  either  case  be  paid  on  deliV- 
cry  of  the  goods.  The  amount  of  these  charges,  to- 
gether with  the  regulations  necessary  for  the  mu>- 
agement  of  said  warehouses,  will  be  cstablUhed  bj 
toe  common  consent  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Art.  6.  All  articles  of  Japanese  production  mar  be 
conveyed  from  any  place  in  Japan  to  any  of  the  ports 
open  to  foreign  traac,  free  of  any  tax  or  transit  duty 
other  than  the  usual  tolls,  levied  c(;ually  on  ail  tra£c. 
for  the  maintenance  of  roads  or  navigation. 

Art.  6.  In  conformity  with  those  articles  of  (be 
treaties  concluded  between  Japan  and  foreign  povm. 
which  stipulate  for  tho  circulation  of  foreign  coin  at 
its  corresponding  weight  in  native  coin  of  the  same 
description,  dollars  have  hitherto  been  recidvcd  at 
the  Japanese  custom-house  in  payment  of  datiej  at 
their  weight  in  boos  (commonly  called  Itchiboos), 
that  is  to  say,  at  a rate  of  811  boos  per  lOOdoiUrt. 
The  Jspancso  government  being,  however,  desirous 
to  alter  this  practice  and  to  abstain  from  ril  iohur- 
ference  in  tho  exchange  of  native  for  foreign  coin, 
and  being  also  anxious  to  meet  the  wants  both  of 
native  and  foreign  commerce,  by  securing  an  ade- 
quate issue  of  native  coin,  have  already  determined 
to  enlarge  the  Japanese  mint  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
Japanese  government  exebanging  into  native  coin  of 
tho  same  intrinsic  value,  less  only  the  cost  of  coib- 
age,  at  the  places  named  for  this  purpose,  all  forrign 
coin  or  bullion  in  gold  or  silver  that  mar  at  any  time 
bo  tendered  to  them  by  foreigners  or  Japanese,  h 
being  essential,  however,  to  the  execution  of  this 
measure,  that  the  various  powers  xvith  whom  Jam 
has  concluded  treaties  should  first  consent  to  mouJy 
the  stipulations  in  those  treaties  which  relate  to  tbe 
currency,  the  Japanese  government  will  at  once  pro- 
pose to ’those  powers  tho  adoption  of  the  neccss^ 
modification  in  the  said  stipulations,  and  on  zteeiv- 
ing  their  concurrence,  will  W prepared  from  the  lit 
of  January,  1868,  to  carry  the  above  measure  iato 
effect.  Tho  rates  to  be  charged  as  the  cost  of  cobagr 
shall  bo  determined  hereafter,  by  the  cocamon  coo- 
sent  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Art.  7.  In  order  to  put  a stop  to  certain  abuse* 
and  inconveniences  complained  of  at  open  ports  rek- 
tivo  to  the  transaclion  of  business  at  tbe  coitom- 
bousc,  tho  landing  and  shipping  of  ca^gOL■^  and  the 
hiring  of  boats,  coolies,  servants,  etc.,  tbe  contract- 
ing  parties  have  agreed  that  the  governor  at  c«^ 
open  port  shall  at  once  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  foreign  consuls,  with  a view  to  the  establishment, 
by  mutual  consent,  of  such  regulations  as  shall  eflect- 
ually  put  an  end  to  those  abuses  and  inconvcoieoces. 
nnd  afford  all  possible  facility  and  seenrity  both  to 
the  operations  of  trade  and  to  Uie  transsetioos  of  in- 
dividuals. It  is  hereby  stipulated,  that,  io  order  to 
protect  merchandise  from  exposure  to  weather,  these 
regulations  flhall  include  the  covering  in  si  each  port 
of  one  or  more  of  the  lauding  places  used  by  foreign- 
ers for  landing  or  shipping  cargo. 
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Amt.  8.  Any  Japanese  subject  shall  bo  free  to  pur- 
chase, either  in  toe  o|>cn  ports  of  Japan  or  abroad, 
ercnr  description  of  sailing  or  steam  tcsscI  intended 
to  carry  either  passengers  or  cargo ; but  ships  of  war 
mar  only  be  obtained  umler  the  authorization  of  the 
Japanese  tiorermnont.  Alt  foreign  rcsscla  purchased 
by  Japanese  subjects  shall  be  registered  os  Japanese 
resseU,  on  paymeut  of  a fixed  duty  of  three  boos  per 
tou  for  steamera,  and  one  bo«>  per  ton  fur  sailing 
rcsscls.  The  tonnage  of  each  ressel  shall  be  proved 
by  the  foreign  register  of  the  ship,  which  shall  bo 
exhibited  through  the  couaul  of  the  party  interested, 
on  the  demand  of  the  Japanese  authorities^  and  shall 
be  certified  by  the  consul  as  authentic. 

Abt.  9.  In  conformity  with  the  treaties  concluded 
between  Japan  and  the  aforesaid  powers  and  with 
the  special  arrangements  made  by  the  envoys  of  the 
Japanese  government,  in  their  note  to  the  llrittsh 
gorcrnmcnl  of  the  Cth  of  June,  1862,  and  in  their 
note  to  the  French  govemmont  of  the  6th  of  October 
of  the  same  year,  all  the  restrictions  on  trade  and  in- 
terconrse  between  foreigners  and  Japanese  alluded  to 
in  the  said  notes,  have  been  entirely  removed,  and 

firoclamaiions  to  this  eifect  hare  been  published  by 
be  government  of  Japan.  The  latter,  however,  do 
not  nesitute  to  declare  that  Japanese  merchants  and 
traders  of  all  classes  arc  ut  liberty  to  trade  directly, 
and  without  the  interference  of  government  officer, 
with  foreign  merchants,  not  onQ'  ot  the  open  ports 
of  Japan.^ut  also  in  all  foreign  countries,  ou  Wing 
authorized  to  leave  their  country  in  the  manner  pro- 
vidt'd  for  iii  Article  10  of  (he  present  convention, 
without  being  subject  to  higher  taxotion  by  the 
Japanese  gorermnent  than  that  levied  on  the  native 
triMing  clusAcs  of  Japan  in  their  ordinary  transac- 
tions with  each  other.  And  they  further  declare  that 
all  Daimios,  or  persons  in  (be  employ  of  Daimios,  are 
free  to  visit,  on  the  sumo  conditiou,  onv  foreign  coun- 
try, as  well  as  all  the  op<*n  ports  of  Japan^  and  to 
trade  there  with  foreigners  as  they  please,  without 
the  interference  of  anv  Japanese  omoer,  provided 
always  they  submit  to  the  existing  police  regulations 
and  to  thc  'pavment  of  the  cstablislied  duties. 

Art.  10.  All  Japanese  subjects  may  ship  goods  to 
or  from  any  open  port  in  Japan,  or  to  and  from  the 
ports  of  any  foreign  power,  either  in  vessels  owned 
ny  Japanese,  or  in  the  vessels  of  any  nation  having 
s treaty  with  Japan.  Furthermore,  on  being  pro- 
vided with  passports  through  the  proper  department 
of  the  government,  in  the  maimer  specified  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  Japanese  government  dated  the 
23<l  day  of  .May,  1866,  all  Japanese  subjects  may  travel 
to  any  foreign  country  for  purposes  oi  study  or  trade. 
Thev'  may  also  accept  employment  in  any  capacity 
on  hoard  the  vessels  of  any  nation  haring  a treaty 
with  Japan. 

Art.  il.  The  government  of  Japan  will  provide  all 
the  ports  open  to  foreign  trade  with  such  lights, 
buoys,  and  beacons  as  mav  be  necessarj*  to  render 
secure  the  navigation  of  the  approaches  to  the  said 
ports. 

Art.  12.  The  undersij^ned  being  of  opinion  that  H 
is  unnecessary  that  this  convention  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  their  respective  governments  for  ratifica- 
tion before  it  comes  into  operation,  it  will  take  efToci 
on  and  from  the  1st  day  oi  July,  1866.  Each  of  the 
contracting  parties  liaving  obtained  the  approval  of 
bis  government  to  this  convention  shall  make  known 
the  same  to  the  others,  and  the  communication  in 
writing  of  this  approval  shall  take  the  place  of  a for- 
mal exchange  of  ratifications.  In  witness  whereof 
the  above-named  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  (he 
present  convention,  and  have  affixed  thereto  their 
seals. 

Dune  at  Yeddo  in  the  English,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Japanese  languages  this  day  of  June,  1866. 

ilenry  S.  Parkes,  her  Britannic  Jlajcsiy’s  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Japan; 
L^n  Roches,  Minisire  PUmipotentiaire  do  S.  M. 
FEoipereur  dea  FraD9ois,  au  Japan ; A,  L,  C Puri- 
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man,  Charg6  d* Affaires  a.  «.  of  (ho  United  States, 
in  J^an  ; l)e  Oraeff  van  PoUbroek,  Politick  Agent 
en  Consul  Ucncraal  der  Kederlanden,  in  Japan ; 
Midzuuo  Jdzumi  no  KamL 

JAMAICA,  IsLaXD  op.  Tlio  occnrrencca  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  18R5 — the  riot  of 
the  blacks  at  Morant  Hay,  ond  the  killing  of  a 
number  of  white  men  by  the  rioters,  followed 
by  the  proc'lain.ation  of  martial  law  by  Governor 
Eyre,  and  an  indiscrimioato  slaughter  of  the 
blacks,  awakened  such  an  excitement  through- 
out England,  that  the  British  Government  w ii.s 
compelled  to  take  ste]>s  for  an  immediate  and 
searching  Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Ja- 
maica authorities.  Accordingly,  a royal  com- 
mission was  appointed,  composed  of  Sir  Henry 
Storks,  Governor  of  Malta,  ^.Russell  Gurney, 
M.  P.,  the  Recorder  of  London,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Maule,  th©  Recorder  of  Leeds,  to  whom  was 
intnisled  the  task  of  conducting  the  investiga- 
tion. It  w as  at  the  same  time  arranged  that, 
pending  the  inquiry.  Sir  Ilenry  Storks  should 
act  as  Governor  of  Jamaica,  in  the  stead  of 
Governor  Eyre,  who  wos  suspended  from  office. 
The  connnisston  was  charged  to  inquire  into 
the  origin  of  the  outbreak  of  October,  1805,  and 
the  circumstances  attending  its  suppression,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  a.scertain,  if  jiossiblc,  wheth- 
er there  was  any  ground  for  the  statement  made 
by  Governor  Eyre  that  a disloyal  and  rebellious 
spirit  existed  among  the  bloclos  throughout  the 
island.  The  commissioners  arrived  in  Jamaica 
in  th©  month  of  January,  and  commenced  their 
labors  at  Spanish  Town,  ou  the  25th  February ; 
the  delay  being  occasioned  by  the  necessity  for 
a special  session  of  the  island  Legislature  to  pass 
a law  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
•to  give  evidence  before  the  commission.  Tliey 
sat  day  by  day  for  forty-eight  days,  during 
which  time  they  examined  several  hundreds  of 
witnesses — among  them,  Governor  Eyre,  and 
all  tlie  principal  civil  and  military  authorities 
who  took  an  active  port  in  the  suppression  of 
the  disturbances.  Ou  the  conclusion  of  their 
labors,  Messrs.  Gurney  and  Maule  returned  to 
England,  and  shortly  after  their  arrival  there, 
the  report  of  the  commissioners,  which  was 

?uite  a lengthy  document,  W'as  presented  to 
*arliamcat.  From  the  re|>ort  it  appeared  that 
during  the  disturbances  459  ]>ertK)ns  were  put 
to  death,  cither  by  hanging  or  shooting,  1,000 
cottages  of  the  peasantry  burned  down  by  the 
soldien*,  and  000  persons  flogged,  nianv  of  whom 
were  women.  The  conclusions  arriveJ  at  by  the 
cominisKioners  were  briefly:  that  the  disturb- 
ances were  owing  to  a phuiiicd  resistance  to  law- 
ful authority  ; that  the  causes  leailing  to  it  were 
manltbld,  but  principally  a desire  to  obtain  land 
without  rent,  want  of  coofldence  in  the  legal 
tribunals  in  tiisputes  affecting  the  negroes,  jier- 
sonal  ho.stility,  and  a wish  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  blacks  for  tlic  death  or  expulsion  of  the 
whites;  that  although  tliu  original  design  was 
conceived  in  the  pari.Hh  of  St.  Thomas  in  the 
cast,  it  spread  with  singular  rapidity  over  the 
island,  so  that  had  more  than  a momentary  suo- 
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oef»  been  obtained  hy  the  insnrgonts,  a foarfol 
los3  of  life  and  property  would  have  attended 
their  supprejwion ; that  praise  was  due  to  Gov- 
ernor Eyre  for  tlie  skill,  promptitude^  ajul  vigor 
which  he  manifested  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  insurrection,  to  tlie  exercise  of  which  qual- 
ities its  speedy  termination  was  in  a great  meas- 
ure attrihutuble ; that  the  naval  and  military 
operations  were  prompt  and  judicious ; but  that 
the  continuance  of  martial  law  was  longer  than 
necessary ; that  tlie  punisliment  indicted  was 
excessive ; that  tlie  punishment  of  death  was 
unnecessarily  frequent;  that  the  floggingswero 
reckless,  and  in  some  instances  positively  bar- 
barous; and  that  the  burning  of  1,000  houses 
was  wanton  and  cruel.  Considerable  space  was 
given  in  the  report  to  the  case  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Gordon,  and  his  relations  with  the  leader  of  the 
revolt  and  the  other  negroes  concerned  in  it, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  is  summed 
up  in  the  following  passjige  : 

“ Although,  therefore,  it  appears  exceedingly 
probable  tliat  Mr.  Gonlon,  by  his  words  and 
writings,  produced  a material  effect  on  the  minds 
of  Bogle  and  his  followers,  and  did  muoli  to 
produce  that  state  of  excitement  and  discontent 
in  different  parts  of  the  island  whiidi  rendered 
the  spread  of  the  insurrection  exceedingly  prob- 
able, yet  wo  cannot  see  in  the  evidence  which 
has  been  adduced,  any  sufficient  proof  either  of 
his  complicity  in  the  outbreak  at  Morant  Bay, 
or  of  his  having  been  a party  to  a general  con- 
spiracy against  the  government.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  if  there  was  in  fact  a wide-sjircad 
conspiracy,  Mr.  G.  W.  Gordon  must  have  been 
a party  to  it,  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have 
arrived  in  his  case  is  decisive  ns  to  the  non-exist- 
ence of  such  a conspiracy.”  ifr.  Cardwell,  the  co- 
louial  secretary,  in  his  dispatch,  acknowledging 
receipt  of  the  report,  express^  the  general 
concurrence  of  her  majesty's  government  with 
the  conclusions  at  w'hich  the  commissioners 
had  arrivotl,  and  of  Gordon’s  C4ise  especially, 
said  that  her  m^oety’s  government  agreed  in 
the  opinion  that  *‘tho  evidence  on  which  ho 
was  convicted  was  wholly  insufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  charge  on  which  ho  took  his  trial.” 
The  dispatch  concluded  with  the  following  ref- 
erence to  the  position  of  Mr.  Eyre:  “It  will 

be  evident,  from  what  I have  already  said, 
that  her  m^esty’s  government,  while  giving 
to  Mr.  Eyre  full  credit  for  those  portions  of  his 
conduct  to  which  credit  is  justly  due,  are  com- 
pelled by  the  result  of  your  inmiiry,  to  disap- 
prove other  portions  of  that  conduct.  Tlicy  do 
not  feel,  therefore,  that  they  should  discharge 
tlieir  duty  by  adrising  tJ)o  crown  to  replace  Mr. 
Eyre  in  his  former  government ; and  they  can- 
not doubt  that  by  placing  the  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  new  liands,  they  are  taking  the 
course  best  calculated  to  allay  animosities,  to 
conciliate  general  confidence,  and  to  establish, 
on  firm  and  solid  grounds,  the  future  welfare 
of  Jamaica.”  It  is  but  right  to  state  hero,  that 
great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  the  Eng- 
lish press  with  the  report,  which  was  pro- 


nounced to  be  most  nnsatisfhetory  on  account 
of  the  vague  character  of  the  conclusions  at 
W'hich  the  commissioners  liad  arrived,  and  the 
absence  of  any  explicit  condemnation  of  the 
principal  actors  in  the  bloody  tragedy  by  which 
the  lives  of  so  many  hundreds  of  innocent  peo- 
ple had  been  ruthlessly  sacrificed,  and  so  much 
jiropcrty  destroyed. 

Shortly  after  the  suppression  of  the  outbreak, 
and  before  the  English  Government  had  had 
time  to  move  in  the  matter,  the  Legislature  was 
opened  by  Governor  Eyre,  with  a sj>eech  in 
which,  referring  to  recent  events,  and  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  things  on  tlie  ishuid,  he  urged 
the  necessity  of  remodelling  the  political  con- 
stitution of  the  colony,  witli  a view  to  the  es* 
tablishmeut  of  what  lie  called  “a  strong  gov* 
eminent in  other  words,  to  the  investing  of 
the  executive  with  greater  power.  To  thhboth 
the  House  of  Assembly  and  the  I^egislalire 
Council  immediately  responded  that  they 
willing  and  ready  to  cooperate  with  his  eicd* 
lency  for  such  an  end ; auu  acconlingly  withc*Qt 
loss  of  time  a bill  was  introduced  abolishing  the 
two  Chambers,  and  substituting  for  them  a 
single  legislative  body.  Acconling  to  the  bOl, 
the  new  body  was  to  be  composed  exclusively 
of  nominees  of  the  crown,  to  liold  tlieir  seats 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor;  but  the 
bill  was  subsequently  modifie<l  so  as  to  make 
the  single  Chamber  partly  elective ; and  in 
this  form  it  passed  the  House  and  the  Coun- 
cil. The  qualifications  for  an  elective  seat,  as 
well  as  the  electoral  qualifications,  under  the 
bill,  were  fixed  at  so  bigli  a standard,  that  none 
but  individuals  of  the  planter  class  would  have 
been  eligible  for  seats  in  tlio  Chamber,  while 
the  whole  of  the  black  population  would  have 
been  at  once  disfranchi.seu.  Before  the  (tOt- 
cnior  could  give  his  assent  to  the  bill,  however, 
a dispatch  from  the  colonial  secretary  wa^  re- 
received  intimating  that  her  in^esty’s  Govern- 
ment were  convinced  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  taking  the  affairs  of  the  colony  under  their 
own  control;  in  other  words,  for  governing 
Jamaica  os  a crown  colony ; and  the  Legidaiurc, 
making  a grace  of  necessity,  at  once  signiued 
its  willingnesa  to  agree  to  such  an  arrangement, 
Accordingly  a bill  was  introduced  into  Parlii- 
ment  for  the  future  government  of  the  colony 
by  the  crown,  and  speedily  became  a law.  Its 

5>rovisious  will  be  nereafter  described.  Tlw 
Jamaica  Legislature,  previous  to  its  final  dissolu- 
tions passed  several  measures  of  a most  oppres- 
sive tendency,  ostensibly  with  the  view  id* 
bringing  parties  concerned  in  the  late  outbr^ 
to  justice,  but  really  fur  tho  purpose  of  wreaking 
vengeance  upon  the  blacks  and  their  friends. 
Among  tliese  measures  was  one  appointing  a 
special  commission  for  tho  trial  of  jK^rsoos 
charged  with  political  offences,  and  under  tliU 
act  many  individuals,  whose  known  sentiinenls 
had  made  them  obnoxious  to  the  planters  and 
tho  exeentivo  were  tried  for  the  use  of  alleged 
seditious  language  prior  to  the  outbreak.  In 
tw’o  or  three  instances  tlio  proseentions  failed, 
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but  in  sevornl  others  convictions  followed,  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Lorien,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Cortntt/  a journal  piiblishwl  on  the 

north  side  of  the  island,  was  found  guilty,  and 
gontenced  to  twelve  montlis’  imprisonment,  for 
cirtain  strictorcs  on  the  Govumincnt  which 
had  appeared  in  liLs  newsj)a])er  weeks  before 
the  riot  at  Morant  Bay.  Tliis  pentleinan  liaa 
since  been  rcleasc<l  by  the  new  Governor,  one 
of  the  first  of  whose  acta  was  to  cause  him  to 
be  .set  at  liberty. 

The  British  Government  havingdoeided  upon 
superseding  Mr.  Eyre,  that  gentleman  left  the 
Wand  for  England  on  the  24th  Jnly,  his  friends 
in  the  colony  giving  him  (piite  an  ovation  on 
his  departure.  It  wa.s  at  the  same  time  pro- 
pose«l  that  the  sum  of  one  thousand  guineas 
should  be  raised  in  Jamaica,  and  presented 
to  bim  as  a testimonial  in  ocknowliMlpnent 
of  the  valnablc  services  which  his  admirers 
said  he  ha<l  rendered  to  the  island,  in  the 
prompt  suppression  of  the  “rebellion** — as 
the  planter  party  persisted  in  calling  the  ont- 
breaic.  On  the  5th  of  August  bis  successor, 
Sir  John  Peter  Grant,  arrived  at  Kingston,  and 
wa.-*  sworn  in  as  Governor  on  the  7th : and  on 
the  0th  Sir  Henry  Storks,  whose  brief  admin- 
istration had  been  marked  by  the  strictest  im- 
partiality, and  the  most  M*dulous,  painstaking 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  left  fi»r  Eng- 
land, followed  by  the  good  wishes  and  prayers 
of  the  whole  colored  population. 

The  new  Governor  was  selected  with  special 
reference  to  the  peculiar  and  trying  circum- 
stances in  wliicli  the  colony  had  been  placed.  He 
had  some  years  before  becrj  Lientenant-Gov- 
emor  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  in  wliich  capa- 
city he  had  displayo<l  remarkable  administra- 
tive ability,  and  bad  honorably  distinguished 
himself  for  the  courage  and  firmness  with  which 
he  protected  the  natives  from  attempted  op- 
pression at  tlie  hands  of  their  European  mas- 
ters. It  DOW  devolved  upon  him  to  inaiigurato 
the  new  constitution  for  Jamaica,  as  the  first 
etep  toward  restoring  the  afihirs  of  the  colony 
to  something  like  order.  That  constitution 
provides  that  the  legislative  body  shall  consist 
of  a council  of  thirteen  members,  including  the 
Governor,  six  of  whom  are  to  be  government 
oflBcials  of  high  position,  and  six  non-official, 
8ppointe<l  by  the  Governor.  ITe  Governor  is 
to  l»e  presiilent  of  the  council,  and  all  measures 
of  legbOatiou  must  originate  with  him,  or  ob- 
tain his  sanction  provions  to  being  brought 
forward.  In  the  month  of  Kovomber  the  new 
council  met,  for  the  first  time,  at  Spanish  Town, 
the  seat  of  government,  and  its  proceedings 
were  opened  by  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  in  a busine&s- 
likc  speech,  remarkable  for  the  out-spoken 
erjjrcssiou  of  his  opinion  that  under  the  then 
existing  system  of  local  laws  instice  was  practi- 
cally denied  to  the  blacks.  The  council  forth- 
with procec<led  with  the  work  of  legislation, 
and  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  it  had  passed 
•everal  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  colony.  Among  other  reforms, 


the  old  parochial  vestries  hove  been  abolished, 
and  new  boards  for  the  management  of  local 
affairs  a])pointed  by  the  Government  in  their 
stead.  Pronsion  has  been  moilo  for  a stipen- 
diary magistracy,  who  are  to  be  selected  from 
the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  bars.  For  j>ur- 
poscs  of  econcmiy  a reduction  in  the  number  of 
parishes  in  the  island  from  twenty-two  to  four- 
teen lias  l)ecn  determined  npon ; all  land.s  on 
which  the  quit-rents  and  land-tax  have  not 
been  paid  are  to  b©  declared  forfeited  to  tlie 
crown;  a new  police  force  is  forthwith  to  be 
organized;  and  with  a view  to  meeting  the  de- 
ficit in  the  revenue,  the  excise  tax  on  rum 
has  been  increased.  Tlie  elective  principle  hav- 
ing l>een  entirely  abrogated  in  Jamaica,  the  ex- 
ecutive administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  isl- 
and is  now  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor, 
who  exercises  a direct  supervision  and  control 
over  all  the  puidio  officers  and  institutions,  and 
is  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Government  alone 
for  his  official  acts,  great  a change  as  all 
tliis  involves,  could  not  possibly  be  made  with- 
out creating  some  discontent.  For  over  two 
hundred  years  Jamaica  had  enjoyed  representa- 
tive institutions,  of  which  she  has  all  of  a sud- 
den been  deprived.  But  such  is  the  confidence 
reposed  in  the  new  Governor  by  the  blacks,  and 
such  has  been  the  rigid  impartiality  that  has 
so  far  marked  his  rule,  that  tliere  has  not  been 
the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquil- 
lity from  any  quarter,  and  the  strongest  hopes 
are  entertained  that  under  his  judicious  admin- 
istration this  old  colony  will  succeed  in  re- 
trieving its  fortunes,  and  resume  its  place  among 
the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  English 
crown.  Where  there  is  complaint  as  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  it  is  among  the  planters. 

Meanwhile  steps  havol>een  taken  in  England 
to  bring  to  trial  the  principal  actors  in  themas- 
satTe  of  October,  1865.  An  association,  known 
as  the  Jamaica  Coraniittee,  and  including  such 
names  in  its  list  of  members  os  John  Bright, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Goldwin  Smith,  has  been 
formed  with  the  view  of  vindicating  humanity 
and  justice.  By  tlii.s  body  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  put  Mr.  Eyre  on  his  trial  for  hav- 
ing illegally  caused  George  William  Gordon  to 
bo  pnt  to  death,  and  the  military  and  naval 
officers  who  took  part  in  the  trial  and  execn- 
tiou  of  that  unfortunate  individual  are  also  to 
Ih5  arraigned  on  the  same  grounds.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  prosecution  a large  amount  of 
money  has  been  raise<l  by  sub8orij>tion,  and  the 
steps  preliminary  to  the  trial  have  been  already 
taken.  Publio  opinion  in  England  is  divided  as 
to  the  criminality  of  these  parties,  some  insist- 
ing that  the  .serious  character  of  the  outbreak 
demanded  and  jtmtified  tlie  bloody  moasnres 
that  were  adoi>te<l,  wliile  others  contend  that 
the  danger  was  grossly  exaggerated,  and  that 
the  very  extreme  proceedings  of  the  ex-Govem- 
or  and  his  suboi^inates  were  wholly  unwar- 
ranted. The  forthcoming  trials,  independent  of 
tlie  intrinsic  interest  of  the  details  they  will 
bring  forth,  will  be  of  the  highest  importance 
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in  a national  point  of  view,  as  iaTolving:  the 
aupio  discussion  aud  judicial  settlement  of 
questions  affecting  the  responsibility  of  colonial 
governors,  and  the  application  of  vital  j)rinci- 
ples  of  English  law  to  the  distant  dependencies 
of  the  empire. 

JENKS,  William,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
Congregational  clergyman  and  author,  bom  at 
Newton,  Mass.,  November  25,  1778;  died  in 
Boston,  November  13,  186G.  When  four  years 
of  ago  he  removed  with  his  father's  family  to 
Boston,  aud  a few  years  later  was  sent  to  tlio 
public  Latin  school.  He  graduntetl  at  Harvard 
College  in  1797,  and  soon  after  devoted  himself 
to  the  instruction  of  youth,  while  pursuing  the 
study  of  theology.  He  next  accepted  the  situa- 
tion of  reader,  for  a few  years,  in  Christ  Church, 
Cambridge,  whence  he  was  calle<l  to  a Con- 
gregational parish  in  Bath,  Maine,  whore  ho 
preached  with  groat  acceptance  for  twelve 
years.  His  people  having  suffered  pecuniarily 
by  the  War  of  1812,  he  accepted  the  proffered 
professorslnp  of  Oriental  and  English  Litoraluro 
in  Bowdoin  College,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral 
charge.  On  returning  to  Boston  in  1818,  ho 
opontMl  a private  school,  but  occjisionally 
preached.  .Sion,  the  condition  of  seamen,  with 
respect  to  attentions  of  a religious  kind,  occu- 
pietl  many  of  his  thoughts;  and  ho  bccaino  the 
jiioneer  in  efforts  for  their  religious  welfare  in 
that  city.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  “Society 
for  the  Keligioiis  and  Moral  Instruction  of  the 
Poor,”  he  opent'd  tlie  first  free  chaj)el  for  sea- 
men, in  a huihliug  on  Centnil  Wharf,  and  in 
connection  with  the  same  society,  a chapel, 
also  free,  at  the  West  End.  Those  institutions 
flourished  aud  have  resulted  in  the  cstablisli- 
inent  of  the  Mariners*  Church  am!  Sailors* 
Home,  and  the  City  Missionary  Society ; also 
in  the  building  of  the  church  where  Hr.  Jenks 
officiated  for  twenty-five  years.  It  was  during 
bis  connectiun  with  this  parish  tlmt  ho  under- 
took the  great  labor  of  his  life — the  Coinpro-  , 
hensivo  Commentary  on  the  Bible  — which 
athiined  sucli  a popularity  that  over  20,000 
copies  were  subscribed  for — an  iinprecedento<l 
BQcccsa,  before  or  since— and  which  involved 
tlio  printing  of  about  120,000  imperial  8vo. 
volumes.  Besides  this,  ho  e<lite<l  otlier  literary 
works.  With  each  of  tlic.se  more  prominent 
positions  of  life,  and  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  they  required,  Dr.  Jenks 


connected  much  zeal  and  effort  in  advancing, 
incidentally,  the  ends  and  interests  of  other 
institutions  for  promoting  the  religious,  moral, 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  his  fellow-men. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  advancement  of 
popular  education,  and  sound  learning  had  in 
him  a hearty  advocate.  Especi.ally  was  he 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  langnago 
and  literature  of  the  East,  and  in  cooperation 
with  other  kindred  minds  founded  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society.  He  was  for  many  years 
a valuable  member  of  the  Mas.sachuseits  Ilis- 
torical  Society,  and  a contributor  to  its  collee- 
tions.  Hi.s  known  interest  in  Iho  huhAns  of 
our  country  led  to  his  appointment  by  Massa- 
chusetts as  a commissioner  to  persuade  those  in 
Maine  to  renounce  hunting  for  husbandry,  and 
thus  become  permanent  and  useful  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  The  African,  too,  found  in  him  a 
friend  whose  sympathy  in  his  behalf  was  active 
and  well  known. 

JOHNSON,  Hon.  Cave,  former  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  United  States,  bom  in  Robertson 
County,  Tennessee,  Janu.'iry  11,  1793;  died  at 
Clarksville,  Tonn.,  November  23,  1866.  He  w.is 
educated  for  the  law  and  earned  a fair  reputation 
at  the  bar,  holding  for  several  years  the  office  of 
Circuit  Judge.  In  1827,  he  was  nominated  on  the 
Ilepublican  ticket,  and  by  the  heavy  vote  of  the 
negroes  of  hU  district,  was  elected  to  Congre^. 
Ho  represented  his  district  during  the  entire 
term  of  IVesident  Jackson’s  Adinin»tralion. 
In  1838,  he  was  again  elected,  and  by  snh*^ 
qnent  reldections  remained  in  Congre^  until 
1845,  when  he  was  appointed  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral in  President  Polk’s  Cabinet.  At  the  close 
of  Polk’s  administration,  Mr.  Johnson  retired  to 
private  life,  and  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  W'hicli  position  he  filled  tiH 
1859.  His  e.vtrcme  age  prevented  him  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  during 
the  war ; but  when  his  native  State  was  con- 
quered from  the  South  and  a new  Legislature 
was  organized,  Mr.  Johnson  was  cle<‘U*d  to  the 
State  Senate  by  the  Union  party.  HU  fecUe 
health,  however,  would  not  permit  him  to  ns- 
Butne  the  duties  of  the  position.  He  therefore 
resigned,  and  remained  quietly  at  hU  home  in 
Clarksville.  He  was  a man  of  industrious 
habits,  of  fair  attainments,  and  |K»sessed  con- 
Bidcrablo  ability  as  a statesman. 
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KANSAS.  The  Kan.saa  Legislature  assem- 
bled at  Topeka  on  January  11th,  and  was  or- 
ganized by  the  choice  of  Republican  officers  in 
both  branches.  The  most  important  act  ]ia.«scd 
daring  the  session  was  one  providing  for  the 
sale  of  500,000  acres  received  by  the  State 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1861,  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  proceeds  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Northern  Kansas,  tlie  Kansas 


and  Neoflho  Volley,  and  the  southern  branch 
of  tlio  Union  Pacific  Railroads.  A protert 
against  the  passage  of  this  act  was  eoUred  by 
the  minority,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  take 
from  the  school  fund  of  the  State,  lands  that 
had  been  set  aside  for  their  support,  and  appro- 
priate them  for  other  purposes;  and  also  that  a 
number  of  members  having  a direct  personal  and 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  passage  of  the  act, 
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Toted  for  it,  in  defiance  of  a provision  in  the 
State  constitution. 

Tbo  liabilities  of  the  State  at  the  close  of 
1866  were  ^060, 896.28,  and  the  resources  $550,- 
714.14,  leaving  a iialanco  against  the  treasury 
to  be  prenided  for  of  $104,182.14.  Claims 
arising  out  of  tl>e  raid  of  tlio  rebel  General 
Price  ill  1804  were  audited  during  tlic  year  to 
the  wnonnt  of  $492,944.83,  the  settlement  of 
which  Governor  Crawford  recommends  shall  bo 
provided  for  by  the  issue  of  seven  per  cent, 
scrip  payable  in  one,  two,  and  three  years.  lie 
further  recommends  the  appointment  of  a board 
of  commissioners  to  examine  the  claims  pre- 
sented for  a(\|ustment ; and  that  scrip,  not  ex- 
ceciling  tlio  aggregate  amount  audited,  ho  issued 
in  a<*cordancc  with  their  report. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  Kansas  at 
the  close  of  1866  was  871,  of  teachers  in  pnblic 
and  private  schools  1,248,  and  of  pupils  in  public 
and  private  schools  35,789.  The  Normal  School 
established  at  Emporia  in  1865  is  now  in  full 
operation  with  a daily  average  attendance  of 
nearly  one  hundred  students.  The  Legislature 
of  1866  appropriated  t-oits  use  for  tliat  year 
$13,000,  of  which  $10,000  was  to  bo  used  in 
the  cou.struction  of  a suitable  building.  At  this 
institution  the  tuition  is  free  to  those  intending 
to  become  teachers,  and  text-books  are  also  fur* 
nislied  by  the  State  for  the  u.so  of  the  students. 
A movement  has  recently  been  instituted  to  es- 
tablish an  Indian  College  at  Ottawa,  25  miles 
sooth  of  Lawrence,  where  a school  for  tlie  in- 
struction of  the  children  of  tlio  Ottawa  tribe 
has  been  in  successful  ojieration  for  the  past 
two  years.  This  it  is  proposed  to  enlarge  to  the 
dirnonsioDS  of  a collegiate  institution.  A tract 
of  20,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Indian  Reserva- 
tion has  been  set  apart  for  its  permanent  en- 
dowment, and  tbo  a<ijacent  village  of  Ottawa, 
having  ii  population  of  twelve  hundred,  will 
soon  be  in  railway  communication  with  Liw- 
rence.  The  college  building  is  partly  erected, 
and  tiie  Oltawas,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of 
their  number,  Rev.  J.  T.  Jones,  show  a lively 
interest  in  the  undertaking. 

The  immigration  into  Kansas  in  1866  was 
largely  in  excess  of  any  provioos  year,  the  ad- 
vancing column  being  supplied  with  means, 
stock,  and  implements  for  the  establUhment  of 
penminont  and  comfortable  homes.  Tlio  lowe.st 
estimate  makes  the  increase  of  the  population 
by  this  moans  amount  to  40,000,  while  others 
place  it  at  150,000  and  ui»wurd.  Immigrants 
enter  the  State  at  all  point.s  along  its  eastern 
boundary  and  move  gradually  westward,  al- 
though probably  tlie  greater  number  establish 
themselves  in  the  northern  tier  of  counties  and 
along  the  Reimhlican,  Solomon,  and  Saline 
Ei»rks  of  the  Kansas  River.  Tliero  is  also  a 
prospect  that  the  large  and  fertile  southeastern 
counties,  which  border  on  the  Cherokee  and 
Osage  res<‘rves,  ami  which  have  heretofore  bwn 
rather  avoided  by  immigrants,  will  soon  have  a 
considerable  f>opulation  of  farmer.'*.  A serious 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  immigration  into  Kan- 


sas ha.s  been  the  presence  of  various  Indian 
tribes  on  resen  ations  within  the  State.  Rumors 
of  outrages  by  the  Indians,  which  in  the  news- 
paper accounts  Imve  «welle<l  into  portentous 
proportions,  have  not  been  confinmal  by  re- 
j)orts  from  official  sources.  Tlie  Comraiswioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  reports  that  no  serious  hos- 
tilitie**  have  occurred  daring  the  year  between 
the  Indians  and  whites,  although  numerous 
cases  of  depredations  by  ineml>erfl  of  tribes  not 
lieretofore  ti“eatcMl  with,  or  casual  raids  by  them 
upon  frontier  settlements  of  immigrants  have 
occurreil.  Between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Mississippi,  he  says,  peace  has  been  the 
rule.  The  removal  of  the  Indians  in  Kansas  to 
the  Indian  Territory  lying  south  of  the  Stat^ 
has  been  recommended  as  well  on  account  of 
the  greater  senst^  of  security  which  will  in  con- 
sequence bo  experienced  by  the  white  popula- 
tion, ns  of  the  eidl  infiuenco  which  the  vices 
generated  by  civilization  have  upon  tlio  Indians. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  treaties  were  made 
during  the  year  with  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws, 
Cliicknsnws,  Crocks,  and  Seminolea,  holding 
large  tracts  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  which 
it  is  .‘^tinulated  that  friendly  Indians  from  Kan- 
sas shall  be  receive*!  Into  the  domains  of  these 
tribes,  to  l>e  incorporated  with  them,  or  to 
maintain  distinct  tribal  organizations,  as  they 
may  elect.  At  the  close  of  the  year  commis- 
sioners were  engaged  in  negotiating  with  the 
Kansas  Indians  with  reference  to  their  removal 
from  the  State. 

The  railroad  system  of  Kan.«a.«,  which  is  des- 
tined to  develop  in  a remarkable  degree  the 
resources  of  the  State,  made  very  considerable 
progrcs.s  in  I860,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
upward  of  300  miles  of  track  were  in  running 
order.  Within  the  l>orders  of  tlie  State  com- 
mence what  are  commonly  known  as  the  Wy- 
andotte and  Atchison  branches  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  former,  which  is  a 
direct  continuation  westward  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  of  Missouri,  wa.s  (»riginnlly 
intended  to  mn  almost  due  west  from  Wy- 
andotte, on  the  west  b.ink  of  the  Missouri 
River  to  Fort  Riley,  and  thence  turn  north- 
ward and  poin  the  Nebraska  branch  of  the 
Union  Pacific  road  at  Fort  Kearney,  at  or 
near  the  100th  degree  of  longitude.  But  in 
the  summer  of  I860  the  company  received  au- 
thority from  Congress  to  designate  the  general 
route  of  the  road,  without  reference  to  any 
former  act,  with  the  proviso  that  it  should  ho 
entitled  to  no  more  Government  endowment 
than  if  the  original  route  had  been  followed, 
and  tliat  a connection  should  bo  made  with  the 
Nebraska  lino  within  fifty  miles  of  Denver, 
Colorado.  In  accordance  with  thi.s  permis- 
sion, it  has  been  determined  to  carry  the  line 
westward  along  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  of  the 
Kanjeis  River,  and  so  on  to  Denver.  Tlie  chief 
advantage  of  continuing  due  west  is  the  rich 
tratlo  of  New  Mexico,  for  which  a branch 
will  be  made  to  Santa  F6.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  this  road  was  completed  to  Junc- 
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tion  Oity,  a short  distance  west  of  Fort 
Riley^  and  139  miles  from  Wyandotte.  Acon- 
iruct  has  been  made  for  constructinp  un  addi- 
tional 240  miles  westward,  to  be  completed 
by  Jannary  1, 1808.  Tins  will  carry  the  road 
to  within  240  miles  of  Denver,  and  insures  its 
completion  in  two  years  more.  The  Atcliison 
brunch  of  the  Union  I’acific  was  origin.ally  in- 
tended to  run  100  miles  west  from  Atchison, 
and  there  connect  with  the  Wyandotte  bninch 
on  its  way  northward  to  join  the  Nebraska  line. 
But  the  change  of  route  elfocted  by  tlio  Wyan- 
dotte branch  leaves  the  Atchison  road  practi- 
cally withoat  a terminus,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  unlikely  that  an  cffoii,  will  be  made  to  carry 
it  up  the  Republican  Fork  of  the  Kansas  River, 
and  tJience  to  Fort  Kearney,  which  will  be  very 
nearly  the  rout©  marked  out  originally  for  tho 
Wyandotte  branch.  About  60  miles  of  this 
road  were  cornpIete<l  in  18CC.  North  of  tlio 
Atchison  branch,  and  parallel  witli  it,  for  a dis* 
tiQco,  is  the  St.  Joseph  and  Pike’s  Peak  Rail- 
roa<l,  which  is  designed  to  nin  westwanl  from 
Elwood,  on  the  Missouri  River,  opjK»sit©  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.),  and  join  the  Union  Pacitio.  It 
receives  a liberal  grant  of  lands  from  CongroM, 
but  no  Government  bonds.  But  a few  miles  of 
tho  road  have  been  completed.  Besides  these 
roads,  four  others  have  beou  projected,  and  will 
soon  be  commenced,  viz. : the  Kam;as  and  Neo- 
sho Valley,  running  south  from  Wyandotte,  or 
Kansas  City,  through  one  of  the  richOsSt  por- 
tions of  the  SUitc,  to  the  Neosho  River;  the 
Neosho  Valley,  running  from  Fort  Riley,  tia 
Neosho  and  ArkansosV^leys  and  Fort  Gibson  to 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas;  tho  Leavenworth,  Law- 
rence, and  Fort  Gibson,  running  from  Lawrence 
southward;  and  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence, 
and  Gidveston  road,  destined  to  connect  Kan- 
sas with  the  Gulf  of  Me-xico,  700  miles  distant. 
Tho  two  first  named  of  these  roads  have  re- 
ceived liberal  land  grants  from  Congreas.  The 
last  has  a subsidy  from  tho  Government  of 
64,000  acres  of  land  to  tho  mile,  and  an  addi- 
tional grant  from  tho  State  of  125,000  acres.  In 
connection  with  this,  aid  has  been  given  by  tho 
five  comities  through  which  it  passes,  to  the 
amount  of  $125,000  each,  and  application  will 
bo  made  to  tho  Legislature  to  indorse  these 
county  bonds,  with  a view  of  securing  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road.  In  the  latter  part  of  1866 
the  directors  enteretl  into  a contract  for  its 
commencement,  and  promises  to  <K>mj>lete  it 
beyond  the  southern  boundary  of  Douglas 
County  by  midsummer.  Within  two  years  it 
is  expected  that  the  cars  will  nm  to  tho  south- 
ern line  of  Kansas. 

The  Constant  development  of  tlie  mineral 
wealth  of  Kansas  places  tho  State  iimong  tho 
foremost  in  tho  Union.  Iron,  tin,  gypsum,  and 
other  precious  minerals  have  already  been  dis- 
covert in  large  qUiantitics,  and  the  Leaven- 
worth papers  report  coal  of  a superior  quality 
has  at  length  been  found  on  tho  Government 
reserve  in  Kansas.  The  vein  was  struck  at  a 
depth  of  680  feet  In  addition  to  the  remark- 


able discoveries  of  salt  springs  announced  in  oar 
account  of  Kansas  for  1865,  others  of  equal  im- 
portance have  recently  bixm  mode.  Their  loca- 
tion is  in  the  e.xtreme  southern  portion  of  the 
State,  ofi*  the  usual  great  routes?  of  travel,  and 
in  a region  infested  by  savage  trik**  of  Indiana. 
The  salt  covers  the  ground  completely,  fonuing 
a crust,  and  can  be  shovelled  up  in  large  qutm- 
titics.  It  is  fit  for  use  in  its  original  state,  king 
of  the  very  purest  character.  When  cleaned  from 
the  surface,  leaving  the  earth  bare,  it  appears 
agaiu  immediately,  and  in  a day  or  so  the  saline 
deposits  form  a hard  cnist.  ILeso  deposits  ex- 
ist in  remarkable  abundance  over  a country  sixty 
miles  in  extent. 

The  crops  of  1866  are  reported  to  be  among 
tho  heaviest  ever  known,  and  statistics  show 
tl»at  in  tho  average  yield  per  acre  of  com  and 
wheaL  Kansas  exceeds  almost  every  State  in 
tlie  Ujiion.  Sixty  to  eighty  hushels  of  oats,  and 
thirty-five  to  forty-five  bushels  of  wheat  to  tho 
acre  were  h.arvcsted  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 
The  ravages  of  tho  grasshoppers,  which  farmers 
living  west  of  tho  Mississippi  are  always  liable 
to  encounter,  caused  in  1866  comparatively  lit- 
tle ir\iury  to  the  crops,  which  had  been  generally 
harvested  before  their  appearance.  Tho  north- 
we.stem  part  of  tho  State  suffered  most  from 
them. 

Tho  election  in  Kansas  in  1866  was  for  ^ 
Governor,  IJeutennnt-Govemor,  Secretary  of 
State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Attorney-General,  Chief 
Justice  of  tho  Supreme  Court,  and  Represeut- 
atives  of  Congress.  Tho  Rej>ublican  State 
Convention  met  at  Topeka  on  September  5th, 
and  nominated  S.  J.  Crawford  for  reelectiou  as 
Governor,  and  the  following:  For  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Miyor  N.  Green  ; Secretary  of  State, 
R.  A.  Barker;  Treasurer,  Mfyor  Martin  Ander- 
son ; Attorney-General,  George  IT.  Hoyt;  Chief 
Jnstico,  Samuel  A.  Mergwan.  For  Congress, 
Hon.  Sidney  Clarke  was  renominated  by  awla- 
mation.  All  these  candidates  w’crc  Radical  Re- 
pnhlicans.  The  resolutions  were  strongly  raili- 
caI,  and  denounced  tho  President  and  his  pol- 
icy. One  of  them  recommended  to  the  Legis- 
lature to  submit  to  the  people  the  question  of 
striking  the  word  “ white  ” from  tho  State 
constitution. 

A State  Convention  of  Democrats,  and  *‘all 
others  who  ore  in  favor  of  tho  principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  a^ldress  and  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  late  Pliiladelphia  Coiiveutiou,”  was  called 
to  meet  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  on  September  12th, 
to  nominate  candidates  for  Governor  and  other 
officers.  Meanwhile,  however,  a “National 
Union  Convention  ” was  summoned  to  meet  at 
the  same  place,  and  for  a similar  purpose,  on  the 
20th,  the  call  being  sigue<I  by  tho  State  Extcu- 
tive  Committee,  Hugh  Ewing,  Uie  delegate* 
to  the  Bhiladeiphia  Convention,  and  many 
others.  In  view  of  this  call,  and  in  acc<^rd- 
ance  with  tho  desire  of  tho  Democratic  Central 
Committee,  tho  call  for  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  Topeka,  on  the  12th  instant,  was 
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withdrawn.  TJie  National  Union  Convention 
met  on  the  day  aimointed,  and  nominated  for 
Goremor,  J.  L.  McDowell;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor^ James  R.  McClure;  Secretary  of  State, 
Colonel  Mclmjry;  Auditor,  N.  E.  Goss;  Treas- 
urer, Colonel  Walker;  Attorney-General,  Ross 
Bums ; Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
James  II.  Bond;  Chief  Justice,  Nelson  Cobb; 
fi>r  Congress,  General  L.  W.  Blair,  of  Flescott; 
all  of  whom,  except  Goss  and  Cobb,  were 
Consenativo  Republicans.  Resolntions  were 
adopted  sustaining  the  reconstruction  policy  of 
President  Johnson,  requiring  tliat  none  but 
lojal  men  should  hold  places  of  trnst  and 
power  in  the  Government;  and,  therefore,  tliat 
federal  othcinls  from  Kansas,  who  slandered 
the  Administration  and  abused  the  Government, 
should  be  removed,  and  their  places  filled  by 
loyal  men. 

The  election  took  place  on  November  Gth, 
with  the  following  result  for  Governor: 

Cr*wfortl.  Republicfto 19,870 

McDowell,  National  Union  and  Democrat,  6,151 

Majority  for  Crawford 11,219 

Clarke,  Republican,  for  Congress,  had  a ma- 
jority over  Blair  of  11,196.  Tho  Legi.slature, 
holding  over  from  1866,  is  strongly  Republican. 
In  consequence  of  tho  death  of  Senator  Lane, 
b?  suicide,  on  July  2d,  Governor  Crawford  ap- 
pointed E.  G.  Ross  a United  States  Senator, 
until  a snccessor  should  be  elected  by  the  State 
Legislature. 

KEBLE,  Rev.  Jony,  an  English  clergyman 
and  poet,  born  at  Fairford,  Gloucestershire, 
April  25,  1792;  die<l  at  Boumcinoutb,  March 
29,  1866.  Ho  was  tlic  son  of  Rev.  John  Kcblc, 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  for  fifty- 
two  years  vicar  of  Coin  St.  Alwyn’s.  Having 
received  his  early  education  under  the  parental 
roof,  young  Kcblo  entered  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, where  bo  gra<luated  with  tirst-class  honors 
in  classics  and  matliematics  at  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Soon  after  he  w’as  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  and  in  1813  took  from  thence  his  de- 
gree of  M.  A.,  liaving  gained  the  Chancellor’s 
prizes  for  an  Eiiglisn  Essay  on  **  Translations 
from  the  Dead  Languages,”  and  for  a Latin 
essay  on  “A  Comparison  of  Xenophon  and 
Julius  Ciesar.”  In  1815  ho  was  ordained  dea- 
con, and  tho  following  year  priest.  About 
1823  he  accepted  a curacy  at  Fairford,  and 
fified  successively  those  of  other  small  parishes 
contiguous.  In  *1825  he  accepted  the  curacy  of 
Rnrsley,  but  not  long  after  was  called  home  to 
FairfoM  on  account  of  family  sickness,  where  ho 
remained  until  1836.  From  1831  to  1842,  Mr. 
Keblc  was  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and 
his  lectures  delivered  in  l.atin  attracted  largo 
audii'nees.  In  1835  he  was  jin-sented  tlje  vicar- 
age of  Hursley,  with  Otterbourne  and  Amp- 
field,  ne.ar  Winchester.  Among  his  publications 
are  “The  Christian  Year”  (1927),  which  has 
passe<l  through  92  editions,  with  a circulation 
still  in  vigor.  “Lyra  Innocentium ” (184Cj; 
some  of  llie  iwoma  in  “Lyra  Apostoliea;”  a 


pamphlet  on  the  “ Admission  of  Dissenters  lo 
Oxford ” (1854);  “Profane  Dealing  with  Holy 
Matrimony”  (1847);  and  an  article  for  the 
British  Critic  “On  tho  Life  and  Writings 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott”  (1838).  Mr.  Keble  was 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  “ Tracts  for  the 
Hines,”  or,  as  they  are  nsnally  called,  “Tho 
Oxford  Tracts,”  and  sympathizwl  very  strongly 
with  Dr.  Pusey  in  hU  views,  and  later  with  tho 
Ritaollsts;  but  his  nature  w'as  too  gentle  and 
loving  tor  bitter  or  acrimonious  controversy. 
His  w«fo,  to  whom  ho  was  most  tenderly  at- 
tached, and  who  Imd  been  in  all  respects  a 
sympathizing  helpmeet,  survived  him  but  two 
months.  Since  liis  death,  his  numerous  friends 
have  initiated  the  project  of  erecting  a mem- 
orial college,  in  commemoration  of  his  character 
and  labors  at  Oxford,  and  £150,000  were  sub- 
scribed for  this  purpose  in  a few  weeks. 

KENTUCKY.  This  State  cnjoyeil  a greater 
degree  of  quiet  and  prosperity  during  the  year 
than  had  l>cen  expected.  Tlie  civil  war,  as 
Governor  Bramletto  remarks  in  hU  review  of 
the  year  (annnal  message,  1867),  Imd  left;  be- 
hind it  some  evils  of  a civil  as  well  as  of  a poli- 
tical character.  Tliere  was  an  increase  of  law- 
less spirits,  and  a conse<ment  increase  of  law- 
less acta;  yet  law  and  order  have  prevailed  in 
the  State  far  beyond  tho  hopes  of  the  most  san- 
guine. Ilarinony  and  friendly  feeling  have 
been  established  for  tho  most  j>art  among  those 
classes  of  citizens  wlio  wore  but  recently  arrayed 
against  each  other  on  the  battle-field.  To  pro- 
mote these  sentiments,  the  Governor  adopted 
the  policy  of  granting  pardons  to  soldiers  of 
either  army  wlio  wore  charged  hy  indictment 
in  tho  courts  for  oftenccs  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  them  as  soldiers  during  tho  war. 
He  states  that  this  policy  lias  been  rewarded 
with  the  happiest  results.  The  harvests  of  1866 
wore  abundant;  and  all  tho  material  interests 
of  tho  State  prospered,  notwithstanding  the 
great  change  in  the  labor  system  consequent 
upon  tho  einaneipniion  of  tho  slaves. 

Tlie  finances  of  the  State  are  reported  in  a 
satisfactorv  condition.  The  indebtedness  on  De- 
cemlH?r  31,  1866^  was  $6,824,661.79.  Tho  re- 
sources of  the  sinking  fund  were  estimated  at 
$8,127,681.01,  and  there  was  a balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $1,864,444.18.  Kentucky’s  claim 
upon  the  Federal  Government  for  reimburse- 
ment of  expenditures  during  the  war  has  not 
yet  been  paid.  It  shows  a balance  of  $2,438,- 
847.91  in  favor  of  the  State.  Every  effort  has 
been  put  forth  by  the  Governor  to  procure  the 
payment  of  at  least  $500,000  on  account  which 
would  enable  tho  State  to  discharge  its  out- 
standing war  debt ; but  thus  far  without  suc- 
cess. The  Governor  recommends  tho  passage 
of  a general  law  authorizing  the  commissioner 
of  tho  sinking  fund  to  apply,  from  time  to  time, 
any  surplus,  over  estimated  expenses,  to  the 
purchase  of  the  outstanding  bomls  of  tlie  State. 

On  January  17,  1860,  the  Union  members  of 
the  Legislature,  nearly  every  representative  of 
the  Union  party  being  present,  met  and  adopted 
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resolutions  expressive  of  their  opinions  on  the 
questions  of  the  clay.  The  following  are  among 
the  most  iniportaut  c»f  tlic  series: 

Jittolvtd,  That  while  we  deem  it  right  «nd  essential 
tn  the  notional  uoilv  to  suatoin  thetforernment  of  the 
United  Stales  in  the  exercise  of  all  its  just  powers, 
we  deem  it  no  less  essential  to  the  lihcrlies  of  the 
people  to  preserre  Iho  well-conceiri^d  balances  of 
power  as  defined  in  the  organic  low  of  the  laud,  and 
to  protest  against  every  encroachraent  upon  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  Stales,  among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  the  right  of  each  State  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  voters. 

Kftolte*!,  Tliat  the  (’ongress  of  the  United  States 
has  no  power,  under  the  second  section  of  the  thir- 
teenth aincndmoDt  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  pass  any  law  granting  the  right  of  suffrage 
in  the  States  to  persons  of  African  descent,  and  that 
wc  are  opposed  to  granting  suffrage  to  persoua  of 
that  class  by  the  State. 

a*9olc<4,'lhtii  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature, 
now  iu  session,  to  enact  such  taws,  adapted  to  the 
changed  condition  of  those  recently  held  in  slavery, 
and  made  free  by  the  late  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  mar  secure  to  them  full  protection  in  all  their 
rights  of  person  and  property,  and  thus  remove  all 
need  for  Federal  interposition  in  their  behalf,  either 
through  the  Freedmeu’s  Bureau  or  otherwise;  and 
having  full  confidence  that  the  people  of  Kentucky 
will  see  to  it  that  such  laws  are  enacted,  we  there- 
fore respectfully  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  remove  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  from  this 
State. 

The  Freotlmen’s  Hiireau  question  exfut<*<l 
great  interest  throughout  the  State.  Governor 
nruinlette,  in  an  otficial  letter  to  Hon.  Speed 
8.  (rordon,  city  Judge  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  who 
had  become  involved  iu  a contiict  of  jurisdic- 
tion with  Mr.  Pinkerton,  agent  of  tlie  bureau 
at  that  place,  eijiressed  his  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject without  reserve.  He  advised  that  the 
power  assumed  by  the  agents  of  the  bureau 
should  bo  firmly  met  and  resisted  in  every  legal 
form.  He  declared  that  the  institution  was 
totally  unnecessary,  that  “ the  whole  negro 
poi»ulation  being  now  free,  iir\‘,  by  our  law's,  as 
they  exist,  securetl  and  protected  in  their  rights 
of  life,  liberty  and  property.”  He  also  sniil : 
“Our  race,  who  have  built  up  and  mnintainod 
this  Government,  must  and  will  hold  it  as  an 
inheritance  for  their  children  ; though  it  shall 
become  necessary,  in  so  doing,  to  sacrifice  tho 
negro  race,  and  all  those  wlio,  like  mistletoe, 
fasten  themselves  upon  tho  negro.  NegropliilisU 
and  negrophobists  have  kept  np  a warfare 
upon  the  jKace  and  security  of  our  people  until 
patience  hjts  woll-nigli  cea^icil  to  l>o  a virtue.” 

Early  in  February,  the  Kentucky  Senate  ap- 
point<*<l  a committee  to  correspond  with  Gen- 
eral Palmer,  and  demand  of  him  tho  evidence 
upon  which  he  stated  that  outrjiges  had  boon, 
and  w ere  being  committed  upon  the  freedmen 
by  persona  hostile  to  the  objects  of  the  bureau, 
(tenerul  Palmer  responded  to  the  demand  by  a 
letter,  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  compelled 
by  a sense  of  what  w'as  due  to  tho  Goveni- 
mont  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  him- 
self, to  decline  all  intercourse  or  comiminica- 
ti<m  with  tho  committee.  Ho  recognized  that 
tho  Kentucky  Senate  hud  duties  to  perform, 


and  that  he  bad  his;  and  ho  would  leave  it  to 
the  loyal  and  patriotic  people  of  the  State  to 
decide  whetlicr  a l>ody  which  offensively  de- 
claretl  its  disbelief  of  tho  truth  of  the  statement 
of  a public  otficor,  and  then  demanded  tie  evi- 
dence upon  which  those  statemonta  were  made, 
intendetl  to  insult  him,  and  excite  i>opnlar  pre- 
judices against  the  Government  that  ho  npre- 
seiiteil,  or  were  influenced  by  any  purpose  to 
promote  the  public  good.  While  he  refused  to 
give  information  to  the  committee,  he  would 
feel  a pleasure  in  laying  before  them  as  private 
gentlemen  and  citizens  the  numerous  letters 
and  official  reports  upon  which  his  ptateint-ats 
liad  been  based.  After  some  discussion  the 
committee  were  ilischarged. 

The  President’s  veto  of  tho  Freedinen’s  Bu- 
reau hill  was  liighly  gratifying  to  those  who 
sympathizetl  with  him.  A ma.^s  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  I^onisvillc  was  held  on  tlie  night 
of  February  22d,  to  approve  the  action  of  the 
President.  Governor  Bramlctte  presided,  and 
made  a speech  highly  eulogistic  of  the  Pn^ident 
Kesoliitions  were  adopted  sustaining  the  veto, 
and  essentially  tlie  same  in  other  respects  wiUi 
those  passed  at  the  January  convention.  The 
TntM>ting  ox])re!*se<l  its  disposition  toward  the 
freediuan  in  the  following  language: 

That  the  risht  to  fix  the  legal  riatosof 
the  inhabitants  of  a State  belongs,  of  right,  to  tbe 
State  in  which  they  reside : that  there  is  no  hostililv 
to  the  freedman  iu  Kentucky ; do  purpose  to  do  him 
injustice;  hut,  on  (he  contrary,  a oispr^sitioo  to  treat 
him  with  kindness  and  forbearance  in  a condittOB 
not  of  his  seeking ; and  that  humanity  to  the  bisck 
race,  as  well  as  justice  to  the  white,  forbids  any  Fed- 
eral interference.  We  theroforo  respectfully  miucst 
the  President  to  remove  the  Freedmen’s  Burcao  iroa 
this  State. 

Early  in  April  the  Kentn<*ky  Union  wldlm 
held  a State  convention  in  Louisville,  at  which 
they  adopted  resolutions  condemning  the  “ef- 
forts of  jKiliticiana  to  organize  a party  upon  the 
basis  of  an  extinct  rebellion,”  avowing  their  l*e* 
lief  that  those  whom  they  “found  gallant  ene- 
mies in  war”  were  “sincere  in  their  professions 
of  future  loyalty,”  “aiid  warning  them  against 
the  arts  of  tliese  stay-at-home  rebeU.  who, 
having  used  them  in  battling  against  our  Gov- 
ernment, would  now'  employ  them  to  arcom- 
plisli  their  owu  selfish  purposes.”  A portion 
of  one  of  the  resolutions  covered  an  approval 
of  President  Johnson’s  policy  of  restoration, 
lliis  excited  considerable  discussion,  and  was  at 
length  stricken  out.  The  following  wore  sub- 
sequently adopted : 

Rmlted,  That  in  the  late  war  wc  fought  for  the 
laws,  the  Coustltution,  and  the  Union,  and  we  coi^ 
aider  that  fighting  aa  one  of  the  proudeal,  be^t,  ftod 
moat  giorioun  ac  t**  of  our  Uvea ; we  hold  our>elvei 
now,  ami  at  all  times,  ready  to  fight  for  the 
cause  as  long  a»  strength  eudiires  and  life  lasts. 

Ketiohtd,  Thai  this  convention  does  not  desire  |o 
be  untlerstood,  bv  any  action  it  ha.H  or  tnayUke  in 
rejecting  political  questions,  as  approving  or  dissp* 
proving  said  que^^tiuna,  but  only  ns  ignoring  them  »9 
foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  convention,  and  de- 
atructive  of  the  noble  purposes  of  our  associsuon. 
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The  Peniocratic  State  Convention  awenitiled 
in  Mar  at  Louisville.  Ex-Governor  Merriwethcr 
presiiiisl.  Kesolutions  were  adoptei),  declaring : 

That  the  Federal  GorcrDiucnt  is  ooe  of  limited  and 
restricted  pow'eni. 

That  the  exercise  of  anr  power  by  the  Federal  Got- 
ernment  not  delected  to  it  by  the  (’onstitntion  is  a 
usurpation  to  deprirc  the  people  of  their  lilhcrlies. 

That  C'«m|fre$s  has  no  right  to  deprire  any  State 
of  repri't'entation  id  Congress. 

That  the  Federal  Government  has  not  the  right  to 
abridge  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  and 
that  their  suppression  is  the  destruction  of  every 
priociplo  of  cmistitutional  liberty. 

Thai  the  Federal  Govemment  has  no  right  to  try 
dvilians  by  military  commissions  and  drumhead 
ooDrts-inar'tiai. 

Tliat  the  question  of  suflrage  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  States. 

That  wc  recognize  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  an 
accooiplisheii  fuel,  but  earnestly  assert  that  Kentucky 
has  the  ri^ht  to  regulate  the  political  status  of  the 
negrae^  within  her  territory. 

Tlial  the  writ  of  should  have  been 

full?  restored  as  soon  as  the  war  was  ended, 

Tlial  we  earnestly  request  the  Government  to  prac* 
tisc  the  most  rigid  economy  and  prosecute  those  who 
bare  been  gu.ilty  of  fraud,  corruption,  and  embezzle* 
meat. 

That  largo  standing  armies  are  not  to  bo  tolerated 
Id  times  of  peace. 

That  the  tnanks  of  the  country  are  due  to  I'rcsidcnt 
Johnson  for  the  vetoes  of  the  Frccdnieu’s  Bureau  and 
Civil  Rights  Bills. 

That  our  ?*enators  and  a majority  of  our  Repre- 
seoUtives  in  Congress  have  acted  satisfactorily  to 
tbe  people,  and  merit  our  thanks. 

Another  important  convention  was  held  in 
Loiii'nvillo  on  the  30th  of  May.  It  was  oiiHed 
by  representatives  of  many  of  the  «>unties,  fur 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  restoration  of 
good  governnicot  and  tbe  preservation  of  a con* 
stitiitional  Union.”  At  this  convention  rcsoln- 
tions  were  passed  substantially  similar  to  thoeo 
heretofore  recited. 

During  the  year  there  were  several  instances 
of  tlie  infliction  of  “Lynch  law  ” in  tlio  State. 
The  persons  who  were  the  subjects  of  these 
lawless  outrnjfos  were  said  to  have  been  noto- 
rious criminals;  and  the  men  composing  the 
mobs,  for  the  most  part  of  good  repute,  and 
law-abiding  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life. 
The  most  remarkaMe  example  of  Lynch  law 
was  that  w'hicli  occarred  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember near  Lebanon,  a brief  account  of  which 
b given  by  Lieutenant  King,  Unite<l  States 
Army,  who  was  cognizant  of  the  facts,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Lebaxos,  Kt.,  Xoveraber  2S,  ISfiS, 

To  Brftd  Liiut.-Colontl  W,  F.  Frun^  A,  A,  A.  G. 

Military  Jhoioion  of  Kentuchy^  LouittvilUt  Ky.  : 

CotosxL : I have  the  honor  to  report,  for  tho  in* 
foniuiiion  of  the  general  commanding,  that  the 
tbreatcDcd  raid  on  the  jail  at  this  place  wa<(  made 
Mul  »urccs«fully  carried  out  last  night.  A party, 
nuoiboring  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fitly,  from  the  neighburitig  towns  of  Pcrryville, 
Spriogticld,  lluysville,  and  Maxvilic  (with  some  of 
the  yuung  men  of  this  town),  dismounted  near  the 
edge  of  the  town,  and  in  small  squads  quioily  took 
up  position  ncarthcjail  until  the  entire  party  were  at 
•oa  around  the  jail.  vVboiit  forty  or  finy  men  were 
stationed  on  tbe  corners  of  tho  streets,  a half-square 
above  the  court-house,  where  my  men  arc  quartered, 


acting  as  pickets,  who  detninod  any  and  all  citizens 
that  might  pass,  until  their  designs  were  accom- 
plished. In  less  than  three  minutes  after  the  attack 
was  made,  tbe  deUchinent  was  in  line  in  the  court- 
house yard.  I was  well  satisfied  that  I would  not  he 
called  on  by  the  civil  authorilies,  but  took  this  pre- 
caution in  case  that  I should  be.  The  town  marshal 
came  to  the  court-house,  where  tho  detachment  waa 
standing  under  arms,  and  while  the  attack  on  the  jail 
was  being  made,  but  did  not  call  on  me  fur  assist- 
ance or  say  a wonl  about  protecting  the  jail. 

Three  men,  named  Crowdus,  Stephens,  and  Goode, 
were  taken  out  of  jail  and  carried  about  one  mile 
from  the  court-house,  and  hung  bv  the  mob  to  the 
limb  of  a tree  beside  the  road.  1 notified  and  cau- 
tioned tbe  civil  authorities  every  day  during  the  past 
week,  os  I had  heard  the  rumor  ten  days  ago,  and 
was  confident  that  if  not  prevented  the  men  would  be 
bung.  The  civil  authorities  all  knew  of  the  threaten- 
ed attack,  and  also  knew  several  of  the  ringleadcra 
of  the  mob.  Some  seventy-five  or  eighty  men  started 
fur  this  place  last  Wednesday  night — the  night  first 
set  to  carry  (heir  threat  of  hanging  three  men  into 
execution;  but  they  wore  met  by  parties  from  town, 
who  were  under  the  impression  that  I bad  orders  to 
protect  the  jail.  This  report  turned  them  bock,  else 
they  would  have  taken  the  men  out  on  that  night,  and 
bung  them. 

Last  Wednesday  night  I visited  (be  county  attor- 
ney in  cninpanv  with  Mr.  J.  )L  Fidicr,  and  notified 
him  of  the  anticipated  att.nck  on  the  jail  that  night, 
and  also  informed  him  of  the  telegraphic  instructions 
that  I bad  received  from  tbe  general  commanding  re- 
gordiog  it. 

lie  coolly  informed  me  that  he  did  not  think  that 
the  civil  authorities  would  call  on  me,  and  that  **the 
men  deserved  hanging."  He  advised  me  not  to  go 
near  the  jail  with  my  men,  " as  there  might  be  a 
row,  and  some  good  citizens  hurt." 

I talked  with  the  jailer  every  day  during  the  past 
week  in  reganl  to  the  threatened  attack  on  the  jail, 
and  was  so  satisfied  in  tnv  own  mind  that  the  attack 
would  be  made,  that  I oifered  to  scud  a guard  to  the 
jail,  and  protect  It ; but  he  declined  my  ufler,  saving 
that  be  would  notify  me  in  time  should  an  attack  bo 
made.  The  civil  authorities  were  nil  notified,  and 
Were  well  acquainted  with  all  (he  facts.  They  could 
have  prevented  the  mobbing  of  the  jail  and  tbe  bang- 
ing of  three  men,  ns  it  was  ^nerally  understood  and 
known,  that  had  I been  called  upon  in  time  by  tho 
civil  authorities  to  protect  the  jail,  the  attack  would 
have  been  abandoned. 

I have  no  doubt,  that,  had  I been  called  upon  by 
the  civil  authorities  during  the  attack  upon  tho  iail, 
] should  have  hud  a serious  fight,  as  amajority  ofthe 
men  were  armed  with  double-barrelled  guns  i*id  with 
revoivers,  and  were  determined  to  take  these  men  at 
all  hazards.  Considerable  excitement  prevnilcd  in 
tbe  morning,  when  the  news  of  the  banging  was  circu- 
lated ; but  not  a single  citizen  said  a word  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  action  ot  the  mob,  but  exulted  over  and 
sustained  it. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  KING, 

2d  Lieut.  U.  S.  Infantry,  commanding  detachment. 

Tliese  outrage.**  were  chiefly  confined  to  Mari- 
on, lioyle,  and  tho  adjoining  connties.  llicre 
the  sway  of  the  mob  was  almost  undispnted. 
In  tlic  language  of  Gov.  Bramlctte,  who  sent  to 
tlie  Legislature  a spet'ial  message  on  the  sub- 
ject, “ Jails  are  forced  by  them,  and  their  vic- 
tims rnthles.'sly  torn  from  legal  custotly  and 
murdered.  Those  standing  on  bail,  who  are 
ohnoxions  to  their  murderous  wrath,  arc  drag- 
ged from  their  homes  and  executed.  * ♦ ♦ 

Within  the  lost  few  days,  during  tlio  seswlon  of 
the  Boyle  Circuit  Court,  these  murderers  took 
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from  the  jail  of  tliat  county  a man  there  con- 
fincil  to  answer  on  indictment,  and  hung  him 
to  dentil  witliiii  the  liinita  of  the  town.”  Tlio 
Govonior  also  mentions  instAnces  wliero  tlio 
dwelling-house  of  an  aged  and  exomnlory  citi- 
zen was  burned  because  his  son  luui  resisted 
their  authority,  and  made  a succeswful  defence 
against  the  party  sent  to  arrest  him;  and  a 
gallant  soldier  was  notified  to  leave  the  county 
because  he  expressed  a detenniuation  to  stand 
by  and  defend  a younger  brother  who  had  been 
ordered  to  leave  niider  penalty  of  death.  Tho 
Governor  concludes  with  the  following  recom- 
mendations; 

Under  the  existing  laws  no  reward  can  be  offered 
for  the  apprehenaioti  and  conviction  of  these  critni- 
nals,  except  upon  *'tbe  petition”  of  the  circuit  or 
connty  judge  of  the  countv  in  which  the  Crimea 
were  committed.  No  such  application  has  been 
nade.  As  I cannot  suppose  that  tbe  judges  sanc- 
tion or  connive  at  thia  criminality,  the  conviction  ia 
enforced  that  the  fear  of  persoo'ai  danger  restrains 
tlicm  from  apnlying  for  rewards.  Tbe  laws  should 
be  so  amenrlea  as  to  meet  this  state  of  the  case,  and 
authorize  the  ofl'ering  of  rewards  in  such  cases  with- 
out awaiting  the  petition  of  the  judge.  A fear  of  per- 
sonal danger  restrains  tho  judge  from  acting,  and  thus 
an  apparent  sanction  is  given  of  this  form  of  crime. 

Society  will  be  disorganized  and  civil  government 
overborne  in  those  communities  where  mob-law  pre- 
vails, unless  some  speedv  and  eflfective  remedy  he 
provided.  Ample  rewards  should  be  authorized  for 
the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  these  lawless 
men;  and  power  given  the  executive  and  civil 
authorities  to  pursue  and  hunt  down  to  condign 
punishment  these  terrible  offenders  against  govern- 
ment and  law.  The  rosponsibililv  of  making  pro- 
vision by  law  to  meet  this  evil  is  with  you ; niv  duty 
to  call  your  attention  thereto  is  now  performed. 

Tlie  same  lawlcRs  spirit  manifestod  itaolf  in 
during  robberies  of  ruUroud  trains.  These 
were  romraitted  under  circumstances  of  tho 
greatest  atrocity.  Early  in  October,  one  dark 
night,  a gang  of  robbers  removed  a rail  from 
tlie  LouisvUlo  and  Nashville  Kailroad  near 
Bowling  Green,  and  ]>iled  up  some  loose  rails 
on  the  track  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ufT 
tlie  “pay  train,”  and  plundering  it  in  the  tu- 
mult and  excitement  wliicli  would  ensue.  The 
plan  was  successful.  The  engine  and  “pay 
car”  were  tlirown  off  the  truck,  and  the  con- 
ductor seriously  iiyure<l.  Fortunately  no  per- 
son in  tho  train  was  killcil.  As  soon  as  tho 
locomotive  rolled  down  tho  bank,  tho  gang 
rushed  up  to  the  train;  and  a portion  of  tlieiii 
entere<l  the  oars,  ami  searched  and  robbed  the 
passengers,  wlio  offered  no  resistance,  while 
the  others  watched  outside.  The  safe  was  rob- 
bed of  its  contents,  amounting  to  between 
$12,000  and  $15,000.  In  November  a larger 
gang  in  the  same  manner  threw  a train  on  the 
same  railroad  off  the  track  near  Franklin.  No 
one  was  injured,  lint  tho  passengers  were  rol>- 
be<l  of  their  watches  and  other  valuables.  The 
express  cur  look  lire,  and  the  plunderers  did 
not  8uceee<l  in  extricating  the  safe  which  it 
containetl,  and  thereby  lost  the  prize  for  which 
they  had  committe<l  tho  crime.  Six  of  the 
gang  were  afterward  arrested,  and  scut  to 
Franklin  for  trial  by  the  civil  autlmrities. 


An  organization  known  tA  “Skaag’s  men,” 
rondere<l  itself  notorious  during  tbe  fall  by  at- 
tacks ujxrn  colored  citizens  residing  in  Marion 
County.  These  outrages  being  reported  to 
General  Davis,  commanding  the  Muiiary  Div 
trict  of  Kentucky,  ho  appointed  a commission 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  them.  Tlie 
commission  reported  that  one  branch  of  the 
organization  consisted  of  between  twenty-five 
ami  forty  mounted  men,  and  gave  the  names  of 
ten  of  their  number.  The«e  were  guilty  of  as- 
saults upon  the  persona  and  property  of  colored 
people  in  and  near  I>cbanon.  Ky.,  on  the  night 
of  October  lOtb,  when  about  twenty  hoases 
ocenpied  by  that  class  of  tho  population  were 
broken  into,  robbed,  and  greatly  injured.  Tbe 
roofs  and  chimneys  were  torn  down  in  several 
cases,  and  the  occupants  driven  ont  and  abuied, 
though  none  of  them  were  killed  or  wonnded. 
Tho  whole  gang  w*as  reported  to  nomiK-r  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  a mryority  of  them 
fully  armed  and  mounted,  and  summoned  to 
gethor  hy  regular  cavalry  bugle  calls.  Th« 
captain  was  known  as  “Skaags”  (an  asnomed 
name).  The  effect  of  these  attacks  was  to  drive 
away  colored  inhabitants  from  that  repoo. 
Tho  commission  recomineuded  that  the  deuu;h- 
ment  of  United  States  troops  stationed  at 
Lebanon  be  increased,  in  order  to  secure  proper 
protection  for  freedmen  in  that  neighborhood. 
This  was  done,  and  the  outrages  soon  afferwanl 
ceased. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  questions  of  tbe 
year  was  that  involved  in  the  proposed 
tutional  amendment.  Governor  Braroletie  io 
his  annual  message  (January,  1867)  argued  the 
subject  at  length,  and  opposed  any  change  in 
the  C-onstitution,  in  strong  and  unequivocal 
language.  Ue  said : 

^ The  just  balance  of  power*  between  the  SUtf  lod 
National  (lovcrnment*  ia  sought  to  be  deatroyed.  ood 
the  centralization  of  powers  to  be  establUhed  io  ihe 
Federal  Oovemment,  through  amendmeDts  lo  ibe 
('onstitut)on,  which,  if  succcAMful,  will  destror  iheM 
rights  reserved  to  the  States  and  people,  and  which 
are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  free  govemmenL 

In  the  language  of  mv  inaugural  address:  de- 

parture from  cunstitutfonal  faith  is  the  fooinUtion 
of  all  tbe  evil*  now  upon  us;  a return  is  tbe  oriy 
pemianent  remedy.” 

Kentucky  has  ever  kept  this  faith.  She  has  gives 
her  blood  to  maintain  an<i  enforce  the  obUgatioos  of 
the  Constitution  upon  her  own  people  of  the  Sooth- 
em  States;  and  will  not  now  lalter  in  demanding 
and  exacting  a like  obedieueo  from  others  by  all  sp 
prtipriate  means  at  her  command.  We  cannot  wa- 
sent  to  tbe  overthrow  and  destruction  of  oar  govere- 
ment  in  the  hour  of  its  triumph.  The  conslituiioad 
unity  of  the  States,  and  the  rightful  obligation  U 
imposes,  have  been  successfully  asserted  and  riodi- 
cated  by  the  valor  and  blood  of  our  sons;  and 
will  not  now  consent  lo  the  destruction  of  8tat« 
whose  stars  gem  our  national  flag,  and  wboM peopk 
are  our  people,  whatever  may  have  l>e«n  their 
errors.  True  allegiance — now — is  the  only  pruoef 
lest  of  loyalty  lo  the  existing  government  let  tbui 
test  be  applied,  admit  or  exclude  whom  it  way. 

To  male  the  support  of  a proposed  change  in  the 
forms  of  government  tho  test  of  loyally  to  the  exist- 
ing constitutional  government,  is  far  tnorv  iniquitooi 
and  uqjust  than  to  make  the  post  disloyalty  a per- 
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etn4l  test  The  former  absscs  and  destroys  man* 
ood — the  latter  denies  repentance  and  refurm. 

Action  was  promptly  taken  upon  the  ques- 
tion in  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  and  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  was  defeate<l  in  the 
House  by  a vote  of  62  to  26,  and  in  the  Senate 
by  a vote  of  24  to  7. 

KILE,  Miltox.  This  eminent  young  physi- 
cian was  born  in  Zenas,  Indiana,  May  20, 1S42 ; 
died  at  Vermillion,  Illinois,  Aogust  4,  1866. 
He  studied  medicine  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
graduated  there  with  the  higheet  honors  of  his 
class  in  1863.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Dr. 
Kile,  being  imbued  with  a strong  Union  senti- 
ment, was  appointed  surgeon.  Daring  his 
term  of  service  he  held  many  responsible  and 
honorable  positions.  For  six  mouths  bo  was 
assistant  medical  director  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  Hospital  at  Helena,  Ark.  In 
1864,  after  winning  many  commendations, 
and  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  superior 
officers,  he  resigned  lus  commission  in  order 
to  forward  his  medical  education  in  Now 
York  City.  He  was  an  ardent  student  of  medi- 
cine. strong  in  his  convictions,  and  skilful  in 
practice.  Ihongh  young  in  years,  he  had  the 
experience  of  an  old  pra(‘titioner.  Dr.  KUe 
was  a genuine  type  of  the  youthful  American 
surgeon,  careful  yet  bold  in  his  operations.  His 
generous  and  amiable  character  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him. 

KNIGHT-BIIUC^  Sir  James  Lewis,  D.  C.  H, 
late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
Ixim  ut  Barnstaple,  February  15,  1761,  died  in 
Surrey,  Eng.,  November  7, 1806.  At  an  early  ago 
he  was  sent  to  King  Edward's  Grammar  S^ool 


at  Bath,  and  upon  his  father's  death,  in  1799, 
was  removed  to  the  King’s  School,  Sherborne; 
studied  law  in  Loudon,  and  in  1817  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  After  some 
practice  ho  exchanged  the  Common  Law  for 
the  Equity  Bar,  where  his  talents  soon  secured 
a largo  practice.  In  1829  he  was  appointed 
King’s  Counsel,  and  in  1831  was  elected  to 
Parliament  for  Bishop’s  Castle — a borongh 
which  was  disfranchised  at  the  passing  of  tJio 
Reform  Bill,  in  1832.  In  1834  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.  0.  L.  from  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. A Conservative  in  politics,  ho  was  one 
of  the  speakers  against  tno  Kefonu  Act  in 
1835;  and  in  18^17  closed  his  parliamentary 
career  by  an  unsuccessful  struggle  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  borongh  of  Cambridge.  In 
this  year  ho  assumed  by  royal  license  the  sur- 
name of  Bruce.  In  1842  he  was  made  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  a member  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  and  of  the 
Final  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  Courts  of  India 
and  tlio  Colonies,  and  from  the  ecclesiastical 
and  admiralty  jurisdictions  of  Great  Britain. 
In  1852  he  became  senior  Lord  Jn.4tice,  a posi- 
rion  which  ho  only  resigned  a fortnight  previons 
to  bis  death,  llis  ]>rofonnd  legal  knowledge, 
indefatigable  energy  and  capacity  for  work,  his 
strictly  lucid  and  terse  stylo  of  language,  the 
vein  of  dry  and  often  soro-astic  humor  which 
pervaded  his  decisions,  and  his  dignified  and 
courteous  bearing,  rendered  him  everj'  way 
qualified  for  the  important  positions  be  held, 
while  bis  public  and  private  virtues  gave  him  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  respect  and  Section  of 
the  profession  at  large. 
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liiVN  E,  Hon.  Ebbxezer,  formerly  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supremo  Court  of  Ohio,  born  in  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  September  17,  1793;  died  in 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  June  13, 1806.  Ho  was  fitted  for 
college  at  Leicester  Academy;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1811,  and  immediately 
nfier  entered  upon  tlie  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  his  uncle,  Matthew  Griswold,  of  Lyme, 
Conn.  In  1814  he  was  admitte<l  to  the  bar,  and 
after  practising  tliree  years  in  Connecticut, 
travelled  westward,  crossing  the  Alleghanies  on 
foot,  and  settled  in  Norwalk,  Hnron  Co.,  Ohio. 
In  1824  ho  was  appointed  to  the  bench  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  afterward 
Judge  nf  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  which 
office  ho  held  about  twenty  years — being  made 
Chief  Justice  in  1837.  After  his  retirement 
from  tlie  bench  in  1845,  ho  was  engage<l  in  the 
practice  of  law,  and  in  various  relations  with 
the  Western  railways,  until  Marcli,  1856,  when 
he  withdrew  from  active  employnjent,  and  after 
a visit  to  Europe,  retiirned  to  Sandusky,  where 
be  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

LANE,  Hon.  James  Hexbt,  a United  States 
senator,  l^rn  in  Lawronceburg,  Indiana,  June 


22,  1814;  died  from  the  ofibets  of  wounds  in- 
flicted by  bis  own  hand  while  in  a fit  of  tem- 
porary insanity,  near  Leavenworth.  Kansas, 
*my  11,  1866.  On  reaching  his  majority  he 
was  elocto<l  to  the  city  council  of  Lawrcnce- 
burg,  and  frequently  reflected.  In  a subordi- 
nate capacity  he  took  part  in  the  war  with 
Mexico.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  governor  of 
Indiana  and  was  a representative  in  Congress 
from  that  state  from  1853  to  1855.  Subse- 
quently he  settled  in  Kansas  and  took  an  active 
part  in  politics ; was  president  of  the  Topeka 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  was  appointed 
mtgor-gencral  of  the  free  state  troo|>fi.  In  1857 
ho  was  president  of  the  Leavenworth  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  again  chosen  major- 
general  of  tlie  territorial  troops.  On  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  into  the  Union  be  was  chosen 
a Senator  in  Congress,  serving  on  the  Commit- 
tees on  Indian  AiUiirs  and  Agriculture,  and  was 
reelected  for  the  term  ending  in  1871,  serving 
as  Ciiairman  of  the  C'ominittee  on  Agricnlture, 
and  a member  of  that  on  Territories.  At  the 
opening  of  the  rebellion,  President  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed him  a Brigadier-General,  and  bo  ren- 
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cR>rctl  pood  R’rvico  with  liia  Kansas  troops  in 
Western  Missouri.  Uo  wa.s  a politician  of  posi- 
tive ideas ; and,  although  disposed  to  bo  more 
tolerant  towards  the  administmtiun  tlian  some 
congressmen,  he  votcfl  for  tlio  Civil  Rights  bill 
after  tiio  veto.  He  bad  t»ecn  suffering  from 
nervous  disease : and  on  his  way  homo  from 
Wasliingtim  lio  was  nttjtcked  with  paralysis  in 
Bt.  Louis,  with  so  litUo  prospect  of  recovery 
that  rexison  became  unsettled,  and  ho  put  an 
oud  to  his  life. 

LATHROP,  John  IT..  LLD.,  President  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  bom  at 
Sherburne,  Chenango  County,  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 22,  died  at  Columbia,  AIo.,  August 

2.  180d.  Ho  studied  two  years  in  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege during  the  third  term  of  the  Sophomore 
year.  After  bin  graduation  he  wjis  preceptor  of 
the  grammar-school  at  Fannington,  Coun.,  and 
of  ilonroe  Academy  at  Weston,  Conn.,  and 
fmm  1822  to  1826  was  tutor  in  Yale  College. 
While  in  tiio  dischai^o  of  his  duties  as 
tutor  he  pursued  his  legal  studies  in  the  law 
school  at  New  Haven,  then  under  the  charge  of 
Judges  Daggett  and  Hitchcock,  and  was  ad- 
initUnl  to  the  bar  of  Connec’ticut  in  1826.  lie 
commence*!  the  practice  of  law  at  Mi*ldletown, 
Conn.,  but  had  remained  there  only  six  montlis, 
when  he  was  emjdoye<l  as  an  instructor  in  the 
Military  Aca*leiny  at  Norwich,  Vt,  and  was 
connected  with  that  institution  during  the 
summer  of  1827.  He  was  then  chosen  prin- 
cipal of  the  Ganlincr  Lyceum,  n scientific  school 
on  the  Kennel>ec,  Maine,  and  remained  there 
nearly  two  years.  In  182t),  be  accepted  the 
professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phil- 
o.sophy  in  Hamilton  College;  and  in  1865  was 
transferrcHl  from  that  to  the  Maynard  Professor- 
ship of  Law,  History,  Civil  Polity  and  Political 
Economy,  in  the  same  College.  In  1840  he  was 
electe<l  President  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  Misj^mri,  at  Columbia;  he  entered  on  the 
duties  of  that  office  in  March,  1841,  and  dis- 
charge<l  them  until  September,  1840.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1848,  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  an  ap[H>intmL'nt  which 
he  ac<*ept^,  and  entered  on  duties  in  Octo- 
ber, 184U.  In  1850  be  was  elected  President 
of  the  Indiana  State  University,  located  at 
Bloomington,  Indiana;  and  held  that  |>ositioa 
till  1860,  when  he  was  chosen  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Colum- 
bia, Missouri;  in  1862  ho  was  ina<ie  Chairman 
of  the  Faculty,  and  in  1805  President,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In 
1845,  while  President  of  the  Missouri  Univer- 
sity, ho  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
llainiltou  Coliege.  In  1851  he  was  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  West  Point,  and 
wa.s  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Bi»ar*L  Dr.  La- 
throp  was  a man  of  exalted  character  and  ster- 
ling worth,  and  was  justly  consideretl  as  among 
tl»o  ripest  scholars  and  most  profound  t)»inkor8 
of  the  conntry.  He  wa.s  einineutly  fitted  both 
by  nature  and  culture  for  the  high  and  re- 
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sponsible  position  bo  held  as  an  educator  of 
youth. 

LIPPE,  a principality'in  Northern  Germany. 
Prince  Leopmld,  born  in  1821,  succeeded  hia 
father  in  1851.  Area,  445  wjuaro  miles;  popula- 
tion, in  1864,  111,886,  The  capital,  Detmold, 
has  5,808  inhabitants.  The  puolic  revenue,  in 
1864,  amounk*<l  to  278,909  thalers,  and  the  ex- 
penilitures  to  242,786  tlmlers  surjdus,  revenue, 
3U23.  Public  debt,  in  1864,  369,055  thalers. 
The  army  consists  of  840  men,  and  240  re- 
serves, During  the  German- Italian  war  Lipne 
sided  witli  Prussia,  and  aJ'ter  the  war  joined  tie 
North  German  Confe<leration. 

LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PROG- 
REBS  IN  1860.  The  same  causes  which  tended 
to  limit  the  production  of  books  in  1865,  viz; 
the  high  price  of  paper,  the  increased  cost  of 
labor,  and  the  heavy  tax  on  the  manofiictaTe, 
existed  in  still  greater  force  in  I860;  and  there 
were  added  to  them,  a general  depression  erf 
trade,  and  a flooding  of  the  market  with  Englisli 
and  Cana<lian  l)ooks,  which,  owing  to  the  lower 
price  of  material  and  w'ork,  could  be  atForded 
much  below  tho  cost  of  their  manufacture  in 
the  Unito<l  States.  Though  the  nmnber  of  dif- 
ferent works  puhlishe<l  was  not  materiallT 
diininished  by  these  causes,  tho  editions  sold 
were  much  smaller  than  in  tlie  previous  year, 
and,  with  some  exceptions,  it  proved  a very  un- 
satisfactory year  to  publishers. 

Tho  number  of  distinct  publicationa,  aside 
from  occasional  pampbleta,  reports,  circolars, 
catalognes,  sermons,  and  offici.al  Government, 
State,  or  municipal  doenraents,  as  well  as  Dig- 
lish  and  German  works,  of  winch  very  inariy 
were  imported  in  editions  with  an  American 
imprint,  was  Ifi<)5,  an  inctease  of  1U8  OQ  the 
number  published  in  1865.  Of  these  83  were 
biographies,  of  which  13  were  collective,  61 
individual,  and  4 genealogical  works.  In  his- 
tory there  were  124  works,  of  which  7 were 
general  liistories  of  the  United  States  or 
North  America;  13  were hK*al histories oftowns, 
cities,  counties,  or  Slates  of  tlm  Union ; 57 
histories  of  tho  recent  war,  or  of  particolar  lut* 
ties,  campaigns,  or  corps,  or  of  the  action  (rf 

f»articuIor  States  or  claves  in  Velatiun  to  it;  tie 
listories  of  revolutionary,  or  ante-revulaUonary 
times,  were  17;  there  were  15  histories  of 
other  countries,  and  15  ecclesiastical  histories. 
In  theology  tliere  were  75  works,  of  which  20 
belonged  to  general  and  65  to  polemic  theology, 
In  j)liy8ics  and  natural  science  there  were  also 
75  works;  1 in  natural  jdiilosophy,  9 in  chem- 
istry, 4 in  botany,  16  in  zoology,  3 in  p:ii»on- 
tology,  35  in  geography,  5 in  geology,  1 in  eth- 
nology, and  1 in  a**tronomy.  There  wcw  l*at 
2 each  in  intellectual  and  in  moral  philosiphyi 
4 in  ethics,  25  in  tKJcial  science,  8 in  politic^ 
economy^  31  in  mechanical  and  technological 
science,  and  42  in  |>oliijcs  and  |JolilicaI  science. 
In  malhoinatics  there  were  7;  in  education,  31; 
in  clas.'iical  literature,  3;  in  law,  129;  in  medi- 
cine, 94;  in  poetry,  105;  in  essay's  and  light 
literature,  05;  in  philology,  19;  in  8tatUic«, 
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152;  in  the  finearts,15;  inma9ic,80;  in  fic- 
tion, 241,  of  which  221  were  freneral,  and  20 
roligiouA  novels;  the  nunil>er  of  juveniles  was 
890,  of  which  840  wer©  religions,  26  tales  of  ad- 
venture, and  25  eleniontary;  of  books  of  travel 
and  discovery,  there  were  15 ; of  military  and 
naval  science,  9 ; of  agriculture,  23,  ami  miscel- 
laneous bmjks,  30.  In  the  department  of  Gen- 
tTal  Biography^  one  of  the  most  interesting  hooks 
was  a new  edition  of  “ Sanderson’s  Riopraphy  of 
the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,” 
reviiwni  and  edited  by  Robert  T.  Connul,  with 
an  historical  account  of  their  residences,  by  Wil- 
liam Ilrotherhoad,  and  portraits  and  views.  This 
was  an  expensive  and  elegant  work.  Other 
works  of  the  kind,  were  Madame  Eugenie  Foa’s 
‘•Contes  Riographiques ; ” “The  Women  of 
Methodism,  its  three  Foundresses,  Husanna 
Wesley,  the  Conntessof  Huntingdon,  and  Bar- 
bara Heck,”  by  Abel  Stevens,  LL  1>.  ; “ South- 
ern Generals,  their  Lives  and  their  Campaigns,” 
by  William  P.  Snow;  an  enlarged  edition  of 
“ Our  Great  Cnphiins,  Grant,  Sbonnan,  Thomas, 
Sheridan  and  Farragut,”  by  L.  P.  Brockett,  M. 
D. ; Dr.  Samuel  W.  Francis’s  “ Biograjihical 
Sketches  of  DistingnUhed  New  York  Surgeons;” 
“ Personal  Recollections  of  Distinguished  Gen- 
eral-*,” by  W.  F.  (r.  Shanks;  “National  Por- 
trait Gallery  of  Eminent  Americans,”  portraits 
by  Alonzo  Chappcl,  with  biographical  and  his- 
torical njuratives,  by  Evert  A.  Duyckinck.  Of 
Single  BiographUe  the  number  was  very  largo, 
and  many  of  them  possesswl  considerahle  merit. 
Tlie  principal  works  of  this  claKs  were,  Professor 
H.  Si.  Baird's  life  of  his  father,  “ Rev.  Robert 
Baird,  D.  D. “Memoirs  of  General  Louis 
JJtell,  late  Colonel  of  the  4th  N.  H.  Regiment, 
who  fell  at  Fort  Fisher,”  by  John  Bell  Bouton; 
Rev.  C.  W.  r)enisoi»'s  “ Illustrated  Life,  Cam- 
aigns,  and  Public  Services  of  Philip  H.  Sheri- 
an;”  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring’s  “Personid 
Reminiscences  of  hU  own  Life  and  Times;” 
Mr.  John  K.  G.  Hassard's  carefully  prepared 
“Life  of  the  Most  Reverend  John  lluglies,  D, 
I).,  First  Archbishop  of  New  York;”  Mr. 
William  V.  Wells’  admirable  history  of  the 
“Life  and  Public.Senices  of  Samuel  Adams;  ” 
the  channing  “Letters  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart  ” (1769-1791),  translated  from  the  col- 
lection of  Ludwig  Nohl,  by  Lady  Wallace ; Mr. 
John  Savage’s  *•  Life  and  Public  Services  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  Seventeenth  President  of  the 
TTnited  States,  including  bis  State  Paters, 
6i>ccchcs,  and  Addresses ; ” “ James  Ix>uis  Peti- 
gni,  of  South  Carolina,  a Biographical  Sketch ; ” 
“ Ufeaud  Letters  of  Leonidas  L.  Ilamline,  D.  D.. 
late  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  M.  E.  Chnroh,” 
by  Walter  C.  Palmer,  M.  I).;  John  Esten 
Cooke's  “Stonewall  Jackson,  a Military  Biog- 
raphy ; ” “Tlie  Life  of  Emanuel  Sweilenborg,” 
by  William  White;  “The  Life  of  Blessed  John 
Bercbmans  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,”  from  the 
Italian  of  Father  Boero,  S.  J. ; “Letters  of 
Life”  (an  autobiography),  by  Mrs.  Lydia  Hunt- 
ley  Sigourney ; “ Life  of  Emanuel  Swetlenborgj” 
by  Sarah  P.  Douglity ; “ Life  of  Benjamin 


SUliman,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,”  by  Professor  George 
P.  Fisher;  “Toraperance  Recollections,  La- 
bors, Defeats,  and  Triumphs  (an  autobiogra- 
phy),” by  John  Marsh,  D.  D.;  “ Narratives  of 
the  Career  of  Hernando  de  Soto,  in  the  Conquest 
of  Florida,  as  told  by  a Knight  of  Elvas,”  etc., 
tramslatcil  by  Buckiiiglinm  Smith;  “Eulogy  on 
the  Into  Valentino  Mott,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,”  by  Al- 
fred Post,  M.  D. ; “Memorial  Address  on  the 
Lite  and  Cliaracter  of  Abraliam  Lincoln,”  by 
George  Bancroft;  “Prison  Life  of  Jefferson 
Davis,”  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  J.  Craven, 
M.  D. ; “Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  William  Met- 
calfe, M.  D.,  late  minister  of  the  Bible  Chris- 
tian Church,  Philadelphia,”  by  liis  son.  Rev. 
Joseph  Metcalfe;  “Six  Months  at  the  White 
House  with  Abraham  I.incoln,  the  Story  of  a 
I^ictnre,”  by  F.  B.  Carpenter;  “Life  and  Times 
of  John  Milton.”  by  W.  C.  Mnrtyn;  “William 
Farel,  and  the  Story  of  the  Swiss  Reform,”  by 
the  Rev.  William  M.  Blackburn  ; “ The  Chris- 
tian Statesiuan ; a Portraitnre  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,”  by  Z.  A.  Mudge;  “Charles 
Igirab,”  a memoir,  by  B.  W.  Procter  (Barry 
Cornwall);  “The  Life  and  Letters  of  James 
Gates  Percival,”  by  Julius  IT.  Ward;  “In 
Memoriam, Right  Rev.  John  B.  Fitzpatrick;” 
“Great  in  Goodness;  a Memoir  of  George  N. 
Briggs,  (iovernor  of  Massachusetts,  1844  to 
1851,”  by  W.  0.  Richanis;  “The  Life  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  its  Lessons,”  by  Rev. 
Thomas  S.  Preston  ; “ Half  a Century’s  Labors 
in  the  Gospel,”  an  autobiography,  by  Rev. 
1’homas  8.  Slieardomn ; “ Biograpfiical  Intro- 
duction to  the  Writings  of  Roger  Williams,”  by 
R.  A.  Guild ; “Trials  of  an  Inventor;  Life  and 
I)isooveries  of  Charles  Goodyear,”  by  Rev.  B. 
K.  Pierce;  “Life  and  Letters  of  John  Win- 
tbrop,”  by  Robert  C.  Winllirop.  Only  four 
genealogies  arc  reported  ns  published  daring 
the  yt*ar. 

Histoht,  either  in  general  or  in  its  details,  is 
a favorite  subject  for  American  authorship; 
and  the  uuinbcr  of  books  in  its  various  depa^ 
lueiits  is  always  largo.  Tlie  General  Ilutory  of 
the  United  State*  would  seem  to  have  been  well 
nigh  exhauHte<L  bnt  there  were  seven  volumes 
published  on  it  in  the  year  18CC,  one  or  two  of 
thenu  however,  reprints  of  early  works.  To  tliis 
last  class  belong  the  reproduction  of  Alexander 
Hamilton’s  “Observations  on  Certain  Docu- 
ments in  *'I  he  History  of  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1796,’  ” issued  by  the  Hamilton  Club; 
“A  Youlb's  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War  in 
the  United  States  from  1861  to  1865,”  from  a 
Southern  stand-j>oint.  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer  com- 
pilc<l,  in  several  illustrated  quarto  volumes,  “A 
History  of  tlie  United  States  from  the  earliest 
Period  to  the  Administration  of  President  John- 
son.” The  number  of  works  on  Local  American 
llietory  was  not  large,  unless  wo  reckon  among 
them  tlioso  which  were  devote<l  to  the  history 
of  the  regiments  and  officers  who  were  engaged 
in  the  late  war,  and  tliey  come  more  appro- 
riately  into  another  class.  The  principal  local 
iatories  were;  “Old  Now  York;  or  ReminU- 
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cences  of  the  past  Sixty  Years^”  by  John  W. 
Francis,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  with  a memoir  of  the 
author,  by  H.  T.  Tackorman ; Mr.  Peter  8. 
Palmer's  “ History  of  Lake  Champlain,  from  its 
first  Explorations  by  the  French  in  1609,  to  the 
Close  of  the  Year  1814 ; ” “Tlie  History  of  the 
Five  Indian  Nations  dependinj?  on  the  Province 
of  New  York,”  by  Cadwallader  Golden;  re- 
printed exactly  from  Hradford’s  New  York  edi- 
tion (1727),  with  an  Intro<lnctioQ  and  notes  by 
John  Gilmary  Shea;  ” “Random  Rceolloctions 
of  Albany  from  1800  to  1808,”  by  Gorham  A. 
"Worth,  tliird  e<lition,  with  notes  by  the  pub- 
lisher ; Mr.  J.  G.  Palfrey’s  “ History  of  New 
England  from  the  Discovery  by  Europeans  to 
the  Revolution  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
l>eing  an  Abridgment  of  his  ‘ History  of  Now 
England  during  the  Stuart  Dynasty.’ ” 

Of  of  th«  War,  or  of  incidents  or 

details  connected  with  it,  the  number,  though 
smaller  than  the  previous  year,  was  yet  very 
large.  The  most  important  were:  “Lloyd’s 
Battle  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  from 
April  14,  1861,  to  May  10,  1865;”  IJcut.  Wil- 
laitl  W.  Glazier's  “The  Capture,  the  Prison 
Pen,  and  the  Escape,  giving  an  account  of  Pris- 
on Life  at  the  South : ” “ LiouL-Qeneral  Grant’s 
Report,  comprisiug  the  operations  of  the  Union 
Army  from  March,  1864,  to  the  Close  of  the  Re- 
bellion;” Professor  Henry  Copp6e’s  “Grant 
and  his  Campaigns,  a Military  Biography ; ” 
“ The  War  of  the  Rebellion,  or  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis,  consisting  of  Observations  upon  the 
Causes,  Course,  and  Conse<inences  of  the  late 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States,”  by  H.  S. 
Foote;  Rev.  W.  D.  Sheldon’s  “ The  Twenty- 
seventh  Regiment  Connoctient  Volunteers;” 
Mr.  Sidney  Andrews's  “ Tlie  South  since  the 
War,  as  shown  by  Fourteen  Weeks  of  Study 
and  Observation  in  Georgia  and  the  Corolinas ; ” 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney’s  “ Life  and  Campaigns 
of  Liout.-General  Thomas  J.  Jackson  (Su^ne- 
wall  Jackson),  with  Portrait  and  Diagrams;” 
Rev,  John  W.  Hanson’s  “Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Old  Sixth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteers during  its  Three  Campaigns  in  1861, 
1862,  1863,  and  1804 ; ” “ A Rebel  War  Clerk’s 
Diary  at  the  Confederate  States  Capital  during 
tlie  Four  Years  of  the  Existence  of  tlie  Con- 
federate Government;  ” Mrs.  P.  A.  Hanaford’s 
“ Field,  Gunboat,  Hospital,  and  Prison,  or  Thril- 
ling Records  of  the  Heroism,  Endurance,  and 
Patriotism  displayed  in  the  Union  Army  and 
Navy  during  the  Rebellion ; ” “ In  VinciUis,  or 
tlie  Prisoner  of  War,  being  the  Experience  of  a 
Rebel  in  two  Federal  Pens,  interspersixl  with 
Reminiscences,  etc.,  by  a Virginia  Confederate  ” 
(A.  M.  Keiley);  Mr.  William  Swinton’s  “Cam- 
paigns of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  a Critical 
History  of  Operations  in  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Pennsvlvania,  from  the  Oornmenceinent  to 
the  Close  of  the  War,  1861-1865;”  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Howell  Reed’s  “ Hospital  Life  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac:”  Mr.  Charles  0 Oofiin's 
“Four  Years  of  Fighting,  a Volume  of  Person- 
al Observations  with  the  Array  and  Navy,  from 


the  First  Battle  of  Bull  Run  to  the  Fall  of  Rich- 
mond; ” Dr.  L.  P.  Brockett's  “The  Camp,  the 
Battle-Field,  and  the  Hospital,  or  Lights  and 
Shadows  of  the  Great  Rebellion;”  Col.  A.  J. 
II.  Duganne’s  “ The  Fighting  Quakers,  g True 
Story  of  the  War  for  our  Union,  with  Letters 
from  the  Brothers  to  their  Mother,  and  a Fu- 
neral Sermon  by  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham;’’ 
Mr.  Benson  J.  Ix>5sing'8  “Pictorial  History  of 
the  Civil  War  in  the  Unite<l  States  of  America,” 
Vol.  I. ; Frazer  Kirkland’s  “ The  I*ictorial  Bo»)k 
of  Anecdotes  and  Incidents  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion;”  Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge’s  “The 
South,  a Tour  of  its  Battle-Fields  and  Rtiiued 
Cities,  a Journey  through  the  Desolated  States, 
and  Talks  with  the  People;”  Colonel  Harry 
GUmor's  “Four  Years  in  the  Saddle:"  Mr. 
Ambrose  Spencer’s  “Narrative  of  Anderson- 
ville,  drawn  from  the  Evidence  elicited  on  the 
Trial  of  Henry  Wirz,  with  the  Argument  of 
Colonel  N.  P.  CTiipman,  Judge  Advocate : ” Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid’s  (“  Agate,”  of  the  (Cincinnati 
Commercial,)  “ After  the  War,  a Southern  Tour, 
May,  1865,  to  May,  1866 ; ” “Echoes  from  the 
Sooth,  comprising  the  luok  important  Sj>eechea 
Proclamations,  and  Ihiblic  Acts  emanating  fran 
the  South  during  the  late  War ; ” “ Among  the 
Guerillas,”  by  Edmund  Kirk© (J.  R.  Gilmore); 
Mr.  George  F.  Harrington’s  “ inside,  a Chr(»o- 
icle  of  Secession ; ” Mr.  Edward  A.  Pollard’s 
“The  Lost  Cause,  a new  Southern  Histonrof 
the  War  of  the  Confederates ; ” the  second  and 
concluding  volume  of  Mr.  Greeley’s  ‘‘The 
American  Conflict,  a History  of  theGr^it  Ke* 
beliion  in  the  United  States  of  America,  16150- 
1865,  its  Causes,  Incidents,  and  Results;  ’*  Pmf. 
Taylor  Lewis’s  “ The  Heroic  Periods  in  a Na- 
tion’s History,  an  Appeal  to  the  Soldiers  of  the 
American  Annies;  ” “ With  General  Sheridan 
in  Lee’s  I>ast  Campaign,”  by  a Staff  Officer; 
Hon.  John  Minor  Botts’s  “ The  Great  Rebel- 
lion, its  Secret  History,  Rise,  Progress,  and  !>»• 
astrons  Failure.” 

The  histories  of  the  Colonial  and 
tionary  period*  of  our  Kational  llUtory  were 
not  very  miracrmis,  Tlie  most  important,  by 
far,  of  them,  though  issued  near  the  close  of 
the  year,  was  the  ninth  volume  of  Hon.  George 
Bancroft’s  “ History  of  the  United  States"  (the 
third  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Revolution). 
The  following  were  the  other  most  important 
works  of  this  department : “ The  Onlerly  Book 
of  the  Siege  of  Yorktown,  from  September  26, 
1781,  to  November  2,  1781;”  “Philip  Fre- 
neau’s Poems  relating  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, w'itli  an  Introductory  Memoir  and  Notes,” 
by  E.  A.  Dnyckinck;  “The  Hamiltoniad,” and 
the  “Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,”  both  by 
Anthony  Pasquin  (John  Williams),  repriuU 
from  the  edition  of  1804 ; “ Addresses  from  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  America  to  George  WjijJi- 
ington,  Esq.,  President  of  the  United  Stales 
(reprint  from  the  etlitiou  of  I/mdoo,  1790); 
“The  IJLstory  of  tlie  Life  and  Times  of  James 
Madison,”  by  William  0.  Rives;  “Tue  Battle 
of  the  Kegs,”  by  Francis  llopkinson  (privately 
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printed) ; “Notes  on  the  lUrtory  of  Slavery  in 
Ma<8achiiftctt«,”  by  George  H.  Moore,  Librarian 
of  New  York  Hi8U)rical  Society;  *^A  Historical 
Inoniry  concerning  Henry  Iludfion,  his  Friends, 
Relatives,  .and  Early  Life,  his  Connection  with 
the  Muscovy  Company,  an<l  Discovery  of  Dela- 
ware Bay,”  by  John  Mcre<Uth  Read,  Jr. 

The  JIutoriei  of  oth^r  Countries  and  Times 
were  to  a larger  extent  than  usual  works  of 
original  American  research,  though  a few  were 
reprints.  We  may  name  among  the  most  valu- 
able : the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Philip  Smith’s 
“History  of  the  World  from  the  Earliest  Re- 
cords to  tlio  Present  Time ; ” the  14th  and  16th 
volumes  of  Henri  Martin's  “ History  of  Franco, 
from  the  most  Remote  Period  to  1789,”  trans- 
lated by  Mary  L.  Booth.  These  volumes  treat  of 
the  decline  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  sixth 
aiKl  concluding  volume  of  Thomas  Carlyle’s 
“History  of  Friedrich  the  Second,  called  Fred- 
erick the  Great ; ” Mr.  George  Makepeace 
Towle’s  “History  of  Henry  the  Fifth;”  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes,  completing  the  work, 
of  Miss  Harriot  Martineau’s  “History  of  Eng- 
land from  1800  to  1864;  ” the  6th,  6th,  7th  and 
8th  volumes  of  Mr.  J.  Anthony  Fronde’s  “His- 
tory of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wul.‘*ey  to  the 
Death  of  Elizabeth;”  volume  2d  of  the  Em- 
peror Louis  Napoleon’s  “ History  of  Julius 
Cajsar,  comprising  the  Wars  in  Gaul;”  tho 
same  work  in  tho  original  Froncli;  Rev.  Dr.  E. 
H.  Gillett’s  “ England  Two  Hundred  Years 
Ago;”  a new  and  elegant  eilition,  from  the 
latest  revision  of  the  author,  of  Lord  Macaulay’s 
“ History  of  England  from  the  accession  of 
James  II;”  tho  first  volume  of  a translation 
with  notes,  by  J.  G.  Shea,  LL.  D.,  of  Charlo- 
voix’s  “History  and  General  Descri])tion  of 
New  France;”  Mr.  8.  G.  Drake’s  “ Historical 
Memoir  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth ; ” 
“ The  History  of  Ireland,  from  tho  earliest  Period 
to  the  English  Invasion,”  by  tho  Rev.  Gcotlroy 
Keating,  D.  D.,  translated  from  tlio  original 
Gaelic,  imd  copiously  annotated  by  John  O'Ma- 
bony. 

In  EccJesiastical  IlUtary,  the  most  important 
works  were:  vols.  2d  and  8d  of  the  Abb4  J. 
E.  Darras’  “General  History  of  the  Catholic 
Chun*h,  from  tho  (’ommenceinent  of  the  Chris- 
tian Era  until  the  Present  Time,”  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Arclibishop  Spaulding; 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Beardsley’s  “History  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut,  from  the  Set- 
tlement of  the  Colony  to  the  Death  of  Bishop 
Seaburj':”  “The  Morarian  Episcopate,”  by 
Edmund  de  Schweinitz;  “I/?ctures  on  the 
History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  Part  II.,  from 
Samuel  to  tho  Captivity.”  by  Very  Rev.  A.  P. 
Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster;  “ History 
of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  General  Confer- 
ence,” by  Rev.  James  Bailey;  “Tho  Conver- 
sion of  the  Northern  Nations,  tho  Boyle  Lec- 
tures for  1866,”  by  Charles  Merivale,  B.  D.: 
Rev.  Dr.  Raphall’s  “Post-Biblical  History  of 
the  Jews, 'from  the  Close  of  tho  Old  Testament 
till  tho  Destruction  of  tho  Second  Temple ; ” Dr. 


J.  n.  Merle  D’Aubtgn6's  fourth  volume  of  bis 
“ History  of  the  Rofonnation  in  Europe  in  the 
time  of  Calvin ; ” Rev.  0.  C.  Goss’s  “ Statistical 
History  of  the  First  Century  of  American 
Methodism.” 

Works  on  Theology  we  have  classed  under 
two  heads,  General  and  Polcmie.  In  the 
former,  the  principal  works  wore:  “Discourses 
on  the  Book  of  Genesis,”  by  Rev.  H.  A,  Henry, 
Rabbi  Preacher ; “Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theol- 
ogy,”  by  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D. ; “A  Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,”  by  Rev.  Loy^ 
Young,  D.  1).,  with  introductory  notices  by  Dra. 
McGill  and  Jacobus;  Prof.  J.  P.  Lange’s  “ Com- 
mentary on  tho  New  Testament,”  vol.  2,  “ Hark 
and  Luke,”  edited  by  Drs.  8hedd,  Oosterzee, 
Schaff,  and  Storbuck;  vol.  3,  “John,”  edited  by 
Dr.  Oosterzee,  and  vol.  4,  “Acts,”  edited  by 
Drs.  I^echler,  Gerok,  and  Schaeffer;  “A  Critical 
and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  with  a New  Translation,”  by  J.  G. 
Morphy,  D.  D.,  T.  C.  D.,  with  a preface  by  J.  P. 
Thompson,  D.  D. ; “Titles,  Attributes,  Work, 
and  Claims  of  tho  Holy  Spirit;”  edition  with 
introduction  and  additiomd  notes  of  Rev.  Dr. 
George  R.  Noyes;  “New  Translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Poets;  ” “Ecce  Homo,  a Survey  of  the 
Life  and  Wor^  of  Jesms  Christ;  ” a continua- 
tion of  Rev.  Dr.  D.  D.  Whedon’s  “ Commentary 
on  the  Gospels,  intended  for  Popular  Use ; ” this 
volume  compri!*es  Luke  and  John;  “ The  Minor 
Prophet.s  witli  Notes,  Oritioal,  Explanatory  ^nd 
Practical,  designe<I  for  both  Pastors  and  Peo- 
by  Rev.  Henry  Cowles ; and  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
iam S.  Plumer’s  “ Studies  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  being  a Critical  and  Expository  Com- 
mentary, with  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Remarks 
on  the  Entire  Psalter.” 

In  Polemic  Theology^  the  continued  existence 
of  the  controversial  spirit  in  matters  of  faith 
was  evident,  though,  on  tlie  whole,  less  hitter 
than  at  some  fonner  times.  The  most  impor- 
tant works  of  this  class  were:  “Memoir  of  the 
Controversy  rc‘specting  tho  Three  Heavenly  Wit- 
nesses, 1 John  V.  7,  including  Critical  Notices 
of  tho  Principal  Writers  on  both  Sides  of  the 
Discussion,”  by  Criticus,  a new  edition,  with 
notes  and  an  appendix,  by  Ezra  Abbot;  Dr. 
Austin  Dickinson’s  “Tho  Resurrection  of  Josus 
Christ  Historically  and  Logically  Viewed;” 
“Apostolic  ‘Eirenicon,’  or  Papal  Primacy  a 
Figment,  being  a Reply  to  Dr.  Pusey,  by  Catho- 
licus  Verns;”  “The  Temporal  Mission  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  Reason  and  Revelation,”  by 
Henry  Edward  Manning,  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster; “ITio  Church  of  England  a Portion 
of  Christ’s  Own  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and 
a means  of  Restoring  Visible  Unity,  an 
Eirenicon,”  in  a letter  to  tho  Author  of  “Tho 
Christian  Year,  by  Rev.  E.  B.  l*usey,  D.  D. ; ” 
“The  Reunion  of  Christendom,  a Pastoral 
Letter  to  tlie  Clergy,”  etc.,  by  Henry  Edward 
Manning,  Archbishop  of  Westminster;  “A 
letter  to  tho  Rev,  E.  B.  Pusey,  I).  D.,  on 
bis  recent  ‘Eirenicon,*  by  John  Henry  New- 
man, D.  D. ; “ Studies  upon  the  Harmony  of 
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the  Throe  DUpensations  of  Grace,’*  by  a Lay- 
man of  the  Diocene  of  Maryland;  “The  Doc- 
trine of  Haptisra  as  taujjht  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  held  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,**  by  Rt.  Rev.  Alfre<i  Li*o,  D.  D.,  Ilishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  llelaware;  “E--*iyiya,  Philo- 
sophical and  Tlieoloffical,**  by  James  Marti- 
ncau;  “The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  Con- 
sidered in  the  Light  of  ni*itory,  Pliilosophy, 
and  the  Divine  Revelation,*’  by  Rev.  Hiram 
Mattis4jn,  D.  I).,  with  an  introduction  by  Bishop 
Simpson;  “New  Jernsalem  Tracts,  a Series 
of  Six  Tracts  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  New 
Church;’*  “The  Apostlcship  of  Prayer,  pre- 
cchUmI  hy  a Brief  of  the  Sovereign  P<uititT,  Pina 
IX.,”  by  the  Rev.  H.  Ramidre,  S.  J.,  translated 
from  the  French;  “The  Four  Leading  Doc- 
trines of  the  New  (’hurcli,  signified  in  the 
Revelation,  Chap.  XXL,  by  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, being  those  respecting  the  Lord,  His  IH- 
vino  and  Human  Natures,  and  the  Divine 
Trinity;  the  Sacred  Scripture;  Faith;  and 
Life,”  translated  from  the  I^tin  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg;  “Vox  Ecclesiffl ; or,  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  on  Episco- 
pacy and  Apostolical  Succession,  embracing  a 
refutation  of  the  Work  known  as  ‘ Goode  on 
Orders ; “ The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Con- 

sidered in  the  Light  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
Testimony  of  Reason  luid  Nature,  and  the 
Various  Phenomena  of  Life  and  Death,”  by 
Rev.  Hiram  Mattison,  D.  D.,  second  e<lition; 
“ The  Mystery  of  Iniquity  Unveiled,  or  Popery 
Unfolded  and  Refuted,  and  its  Destination 
Shown  in  the  Light  of  Prophetic  Scripture,  in 
Seven  Discourses,”  by  Chandler  Curtis;  “Ro- 
manism in  Rome,”  by  Rev.  Henry  Alford,  D.  D., 
Doan  of  Canterbury;  “Theodosia  Ernest  (vol. 
1),  The  Heroine  of  Faith  (vol.  2),  Ten  Days’ 
Travel  in  Search  of  the  Church ; ” “ The  Phil- 
osophy of  UniversalLsm,  or  Reasons  for  our 
Faith,”  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Williamson,  I>.  T). ; “Life 
and  Death  Eternal,  a Refutation  of  the  Tlieory 
of  Annihilation,”  by  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  D.  D. ; 
“Our  Church  and  her  Servioee,”  by  Itev.  A. 
Oxenden,  adapteil  to  the  services  of  the  Protes- 
tant ^uscopal  Chnrch  in  the  United  States,  by 
Rev.  F.  D.  iluntingdoD ; “The  Se^  of  St.  Peter 
the  Rock  of  the  Church,  the  Source  of  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  Centre  of  Unity,”  by  T.  W.  Allies, 
M.  A.;  “Ortbo«loxy;  its  Truths  and  Errors,” 
by  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke ; “ Finit  Prin- 
ciples; a letter  to  a Protestant,  asking  Informa- 
tion about  the  Catholic  Church,"  by  Rev.  G, 
H.  Doane;  “The  I>aw  of  Ritualism  Examined 
in  its  relation  to  the  Word  of  God,  to  the  Prirai- 
tivo  Chunh,  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  in  the 
United  States,”  hy  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  H.  Hopkins, 
D.  I).,  Bishop  of  Vermont:  “The  Apostolic 
Method  of  Realizing  the  True  Ideal  of  tho 
Church,”  by  Rev.  Samuel  Sprecher,  I).  D., 
President  of  Wittenberg  (Lutheran)  College; 
“ Tho  Divine  Attributes,  including,  also,  the 
Divine  Trinity,  a Treatise  on  the  Divine  Love 
and  WUdom,  and  Correspondence,  from  tho 


*Apocaly|^  Explained*  of  Emanuel  Swclea- 
borg;  ” “Po*1oral  Letter  of  the  Second  Pleaarr 
Council  of  Baltimore ; tlio  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  Unite<l  States,  in  Plen,ary  Coun- 
cil Assembled,  to  the  Clergy  and  Ijiity  of  their 
Charge;”  “IIio  Criterion,  a means  of  Distin- 
guisbing  Truth  from  Error  in  Direrlioas  of  the 
Times,  with  Four  Letters  on  the  ‘ Eirem*^^  ’ of 
Dr.  Pusey,”  by  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  BUbopof 
the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York. 

Of  litligioui  TForLa  not  of  a controvcrsitl 
character,  the  number  is  always  large,  and  this 
year  it  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  umjaI 
amount.  We  can  give  only  the  titles  of  the 
more  important.  “ Counsel  and  Eiiconrage 
ment.  Discourses  on  the  Conduct  of  JJfe,”  hy 
Hosea  Ballou,  D.  D.;  “The  Wonl.of  Promise, 
a Hand-book  to  the  Promises  of  StTiptare,”  by 
H.  Bonar,  D.  D. ; “ The  B(H>k  of  llouj^  in 
whicli  are  containe<l  OlKces  for  the  Seven  Ciu- 
onical  Hours,  Litanies,  and  other  Devotions; '* 
“An  Introduction  to  the  I»evotional  Stmlv  trf 
the  Holy  Scriptures,”  and  “ Thoughts  on  K'^ 
sonal  Religion,  being  a Treatise  on  the  Chris- 
tian Life  in  its  two  chief  Elements,  Devotion  and 
I’ractice,”  both  works  by  Rev.  Edw.-ird  Met- 
rick  Giiulburn,  D.  I), ; “ Precious  Troths  in 
Plain  Words ; ” “ Christ  the  Light  of  the  World,” 
by  C.  G.  Vaughan,  D.  I).,  Vicar  of  Doncaster; 
“Man  and  the  Gospel,”  by  Thomas  Gnthrie, 
D.  D. ; “ Tho  Tabenmcle ; or.  the  GospeUccord* 
ing  to  Moses,”  by  George  Jiinkin,  LL  P.; 
“ Love  to  the  End,  a Btxik  for  tho  CommanioB 
Babbatli,”  by  tho  Rev.  Charles  E.  Knox ; “The 
Little  Path  to  Paradise,  a Manual  of  I’raTerf)? 
Daily  Use,  selectotl  from  approved  Sources,  with 
the  Approbation  of  the  most  Rev.  J.  MoClosker, 
D.  D. ; ” “The  Hebrew  Lawgiver,”  by  John 
M.  I^WTie,  D.  I). ; “ Jebovah-Jirch,  a Tr«ui» 
on  Providence,”  by  W.  8.  Plumer,  D.  D. ; "The 
Converted  Collier,  or  tho  Life  of  Ricluud 
Weaver,”  by  R.  C.  Morgan  ; “ Chri-'tiao  Cnity 
and  ita  Recovery,”  by  Rev.  J.  Davenpen; 

“ The  Idle  Word,  Short  Reli;riona  Essays  upon 
the  Gift  of  Speech,  and  its  Kmploymcnt  in  Con- 
versation,” by  E.  M.  Goulburn,  D,  D. ; “Stf- 
raons  preached  upon  Special  Occasions,”  by 
Robert  South,  D.  D.,  iu  five  volumes,  vo).  I, 
editwi  by  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shetld;  “TheShep- 
Iierd  and  Ills  Flock,  or  the  Keeper  of  Israel,  and 
the  Sheep  of  liis  Pasture,”  by  Rev.  J.  R. 
dutf,  I).  I). ; “A  Pastoral  Direction  to  Inqniring 
Souls”  by  J.  II.  McIIvain,  D.  D. ; “ Wofthipin 
tho  School-room,  a Manual  of  Devotion  intend- 
ed especiallv  for  tho  School,  also  adapted  to 
tho  Family,”  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Wylie:  “On  the 
Restoration,  or  Hopes  of  the  Early  Choreh 
Reali7A*<l,”  by  Henry  A.  Riley,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Rev.  J.  A.  Seiaa;  “leaving  end 
Workimr,”  by  Rev.  William  Fleming  Sicren* 
son;  “The  Living  Temple,  or Scriptnral Dews 
of  the  Oiurch,”  by  John  S.  Slone,  P. 

“ The  Holy  CoinfortiT.  His  Presence  and  His 
Wor^”by  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson.  I). I).:  “IVep* 
oration  for  the  Holy  Communion,”  by  Rev.  J. 

T.  Wheat,  D.  D. ; “Reason  in  Religion,” by 
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Rev.  F.  II.  Ileil;'©;  “Life  in  the  Cloister,  or 
Failhftil  and  Troo,”  hj  the  Author  of  “Tlie 
World  and  The  Cloister;”  “Devotions  of  the 
Apes,  or  Collects,  Testa,  and  Lyrics,  illustrative 
of  the  Christian  Year,  and  of  the  Offices  and 
Ember  Seasons  of  the  Church,”  by  Rev.  N.  G. 
Allen,  with  an  introduction  by  Bishop  Clark ; 
“The  G(.>si)cl  Cliurch  Sliort  Service,  selected 
from  the  Order  of  Morning  Prayer  of  Christ’s 
Church,  Ix>ng\vood,  for  the  use  of  the  Broad 
Church  in  America,  with  suggestive  views  of 
Faith  and  Doctrine  for  Christian  Meditation, 
anthorize<l  by  thcGosnel  Obarch;  ” “Devotion 
to  the  BK*sse“d  Virgin  Mary  in  North  America,” 
by  Rev.  Xavier  D.  Matdecxl,  with  a memoir 
of  the  author,  by  Most  Rev.  John  Purcell, 
D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati ; “The  Fruitful 
Bough,  the  Centenary  Sermon  preached  beforo 
tJie  Newark  Conference,”  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Crowe, 
D.  D.;  “Sermons  preached  on  difficrent  Occa- 
sions during  the  last  twenty  Years,”  by  Rev.  E. 
M.  Gonlbnrn,  D.  D. : “Royal  Tniths,”  by  Henry 
Ward  Beecher;  “Tlio  Homo  Life  in  the  Light 
of  its  Divine  Idea,”  by  James  Baldwin  Brown; 
“The  Life  and  Light  of  Mon,  an  Essay,”  by 
John  Young;  “The  Office  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a Se- 
ries of  Lectures,”  by  E.  M.  Goulburn,  I).  D. ; 
“Mount  Calvary,  with  Meditations  in  Sacred 
Places,”  by  Matthew  Halo  Smith ; “ A Walk  to 
the  Communion  Table,”  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Boyd ; 
“Social  Hints  for  Young  Christians,  in  Tlireo 
Sermons,”  by  Howard  Crosby,  D.  D. ; “The 
Book  of  Psalms,  arrange<l  according  to  tlio 
Original  Parallelisms,  for  Responsive  Reading;” 
“ Morning  by  Morning,  or  Daily  Reading  for  the 
Family  or  the  Closest,”  by  C.  II.  Spurgeon, 
“ Aonio  Puleario  and  his  Friends,  with  a revised 
Edition  of  ‘Tlio  Benefit  of  Christ’s  Death,’” 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Blackburn ; “A  Week  with 
Jesus,  or  lessons  learned  in  his  Company,”  by 
John  M.  Lowrie,  D.  D. ; “ Bible  Emblems,”  by 
tlie  late  Rev.  E.  Soelye ; “ Sermons  prcacliod  at 
tlie  Church  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  New  York, 
during  the  Years  1865  and  1866;”  “In  the 
World,  not  of  the  World,  Thoughts  on  Chris- 
tian Casuistry,”  by  Rev.  William  Adams,  I).  D. ; 
“ Sermons  on  the  most  Important  Subjects  in 
the  Book  of  God.”  by  Rev.  William  Barns. 

In  the  domain  of  Natcral  Sciexc’E  the  num- 
ber of  publications  was  somewhat  larger  than 
usual,  and  was  distributed  through  all  its  sub- 
divisions. 

In  j^atural  Phi!o»oph)j^  but  a single  work  is 
recorded;  “A  New  System  of  Ventilation,” 
by  Henry  A.  Gouge. 

In  Chemhtry^  there  were  several  imporiant 
works  bsueil.  Among  them  were : “The  Stu- 
dent’s I’nwtical  Cliembtry,  a Text-book  on 
Chemical  Physics,  and  Inorganic  and  Organic 
Chemistry,”  by  Henry  Morton,  A.  M.,  and  Al- 
bert Lceils,  A.  M. ; “A  Text-Book  of  Chemis- 
try, for  Schools  and  Colleges,”  by  Henry  Dra- 
per. M.  1). ; “ Chemical  Taides,”  by  Stephen  B. 
Sharpies,  S.  B. ; “ Elements  of  Medical  Chem- 
istry,” by  Howard  Rond,  M.  D. ; “ An  Elo- 
VoL.  vr.— 23 


mentary  Manual  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analy- 
sis,” by  Maurice  Perkins,  Mott  Professor  of 
Analytical  Cliemi<try  in  Union  College;  “An 
Introduction  to  Practical  Chemistry,  inclnding 
Analysis,”  by  John  Bowman,  F.  C.  S.,  edited  by 
Charles  L.  Bloxarn,  F.  C.S.,  with  107  illustra- 
tions (reprint);  “A Manual  of  Blowpipe  Anal- 
ysis, and  Determinative  Mineralog}',”  by  Wil- 
liam Eldorborst,  M.  D.,  third  edition,  revised 
and  greatly  enlargctl. 

In the  only  important  works  were: 
“The  Phenomena  of  Plant  IJfo,”  by  Leo  H. 
Grindon,  Lecturer  on  Botany ; “Cactus  Gran- 
dirtorns,  its  Patliogenesis,  from  Observations  on 
the  Healthy  Organism,  and  confirmed  on  the 
Sick,”  by  Dr.  Rocco  Rubini,  translated  by  Ad. 
Lippe,  M.  I),;  “The  Language  of  Flowers,” 
edited  by  Miss  Ildrcwe,  with  an  introduction 
from  Thomas  Miller,  illustrated  with  colored 
plates  aOer  Dor6  and  otJiers;  “Bulbs,  a Trea- 
tise on  Hardy  and  Tender  Bulbs  and  Tubers,” 
by  Edward  t?praguc  Rand,  Jr.;  “The  Vegeta- 
ble World,  being  a History  of  Plants,  with 
tlieir  Botanical  Descriptions  and  Peculiar  I’rop- 
erties,”  by  L.  Figuier  (London  print). 

In  Zoology^  one  of  tlio  most  remarkable  books 
of  the  year  was  Mr.  Henry  Junies  Clark's 
“Mind  in  Nature,  or  tb©  Origin  of  Life  and  the 
Mode  of  Development  of  Animals;”  “Tho 
Structure  of  Animal  Life,  Six  I.,ecturcs  delivered 
at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  in  January 
and  February  1802,”  by  Ix>uis  Agassiz,  Profes- 
sor of  Zoology  nud  Geolf^y  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  Soliool;  “Homes  without  Hands, 
being  a Description  of  tho  Habitations  of  Ani- 
mals, classed  according  to  their  Principles  of 
Construction,”  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood;  “Life,  its 
Nature,  Varieties,  and  Phenomena,”  by  H. 
Grindon;  “The  Game  Birds  of  the  Coast  and 
Lakes  of  the  Nortliern  States  of  America,”  by 
Robert  B.  Roosevelt. 

In  Palmntology  wo  have:  “The  Origin  and 
Antiquity  of  Physical  Man,  scientifically  con- 
Hidcre<l,  proving  Man  to  have  been  contempo- 
rary with  tho  Mastodon,  etc.,”  by  Hudson  Tut- 
tle; “DhUurnity,  or  the  Comparative  Age  of 
the  World,  showing  that  the  Human  Race  is 
in  the  Infancy  of  its  Being,  and  demonstrating 
a Reasfmable  and  Rational  World  and  its  im- 
mense Future  Duration,”  by  Rev.  R.  Abbey. 

In  Grogrophv  the  principal  works  were : Mr. 
James  Monteitn’s  “ Physical  and  Intermediate 
Geography;”  “l*lie  Peruvian  Coast  Pilot,”  by 
Captain  Aurelio  Garcia  y Garcia,  translated 
from  the  Spanish:  “ Lippincott’s  Pronouncing 
Gazetteer  of  the  World,  new  revised  Edition, 
with  nearly  Ten  Thousand  New  Notices  accord- 
ing to  the  I.ast  Censiw “A  Narrative  of  an 
Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributarie^i, 
and  of  the  Discovery  of  tho  Lakes  Shirwa  and 
Nyassa,”  by  David  Livingstone,  IX.  1).;  “A 
Sketch  of  Chili,  expressly  prepared  for  the  Use 
of  Emigrants  from  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope to  that  Country,  with  a Mali,  and  several 
Papers  relating  to  tho  Present  War,  etc.,”  by 
Daniel  J.  Hunter;  “The  History  of  the  Allan- 
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tic  Telefrrapb  from  the  Beginning  in  1834  to  the 
Completion  in  August  1806,’*  bj  Henry  M, 
Fiehl,  1>.  D. ; “ The  White  Mountain  Guido 
Book,”  sixth  edition ; “ Mexico  and  the  Solid- 
arity of  Nations,”  by  General  G.  Cluscret; 
‘‘TInrty  Years  of  Army  Life  on  the  Border, 
comprisifig  Descriptions  of  the  Indian  No- 
mads of  the  Plains,  Explorations  of  New  Ter- 
ritory, a Trip  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
Winter,”  etc.,  by  Col.  R.  B.  Marcy,  U.  S.  A. ; 
*‘Tlio  Missouri  Hand-Book,  embracing,  a full 
Description  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  her  Agri- 
cultural, Mineralogical,  and  Geol<^cal  Cbarac- 
ter,”  etc.,  by  Nathan  IL  Parker ; “ Brazil  and 
the  Brazilians  j>ortrayed  in  Historical  and  Des- 
criptive Sketches,”  by  Rev.  James  C.  Fletcher 
and  Rev.  1).  P.  Kidder,  D.  I).,  witli  150  en- 
gravings, sixth  edition,  revised  and  cnlai^ed. 
To  this  list  wo  may  add  Colton’s  “ New  Topo- 
graphical Maps  of  North  Carolina  and  of  Sonth 
Carolina;”  Colton’s  “ Map  of  the  Battle-Fields 
of  Central  Europe;”  ” Carta  Topografica  do 
M^jico;”  Mr.  A.  Lindenkohl’s  “Map  of  the 
Southern  £*art  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
Latest  Surveys ;”  and  **  The  Union  War  Cliart,” 

In  Otology  wo  have  vol.  I.  of  the  ” Geolo- 
gical Stirvey  of  California,”  by  J.  D.  Whitney, 
State  Geologist ; ”Tho  World  before  the  Del- 
nge  ” by  Ix>uw  Figuier,  containing  25  ideal 
landscapes  of  the  ancient  world,  designed  by 
Bion,  and  208  figure.s  of  animals,  plants,  and 
other  fossil  remains  and  restorations  (an  im- 
ported culition  of  an  English  work);  “Geolo- 
gical Sketches,”  by  Louis  Agassiz ; “ Orographic 
Geology,  or  the  Origin  and  Structure  of  Moun- 
tains, a Review,”  by  George  L.  Vose,  Ci\il  En- 
gineer. 

In  Ethnology^  the  principal  works  were: 
Rev.  Justus  Doolittle’s  “Social  Life  of  the  Chi- 
nese, with  Considerations  on  their  Habits,  Cus- 
toms, and  Race;”  Rev.  Edward  Webb’s  “Hin- 
doo Life,  with  Pictures  of  the  Mon,  Women, 
find  Children  of  India;”  and  Mr.  S.  R.  Wells’ 
“ Physiognomy,  or  Signs  of  Character  based  on 
Ethnology,  Physiology,  and  Phrenology,” 

In  Aitronomy  there  was  bnt  one  work : “ Tlio 
Origin  of  the  Stars  and  the  Causes  of  their 
Motions  and  their  Light,”  by  Jacob  Ennis. 

In  Intelleetiial  Scitnre  and  Philosophy  the 
year  was  not  prolific.  We  note  bnt  three  works 
belonging  to  this  class,  viz. : “Elements  of  In- 
tellectual Philosophy,”  by  Rev.  Joseph  Alden, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D. ; “ An  Examination  of  Mr.  J. 
Sjnart  Mill's  Philosophy,  being  a Defence  of 
Fundamental  Truth,”  by  James  McCosh,  LL.  D. 
(a  reprint) ; and  “ Recent  British  Philosophy,  a 
lieview,”  by  David  Mas.son  (also  a reprint). 

In  Moral  Philosophy^  wo  have  the  new  Re- 
vision of  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland's  “ !Nforal  Science,” 
tbo  last  work  of  the  lamented  author,  and 
“ The  Constitution  of  Man,  Physteally,  Morally, 
and  Spiritually  Considered,  or  the  Christian 
Pliilosoplier,”  by  B.  F.  Hatch,  if.  I>. 

In  Ethiesy  the  temperance  iiiiestion  occupies 
the  principal  place,  and  some  ess,ays  made  their 
appearance. 


In  t^iology  and  Social  Seicne^y  the  works  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  edited  here  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward L.  Younians,  were  the  most  important  is- 
sues of  the  year.  Of  these  there  were : “ The 
Principles  of  Biology,”  vol«.  1 and  2.  Other 
works  of  this  class  were : “ Begimiiug  life, 
Chapters  for  Young  Men,  on  Religion,  Study, 
and  Business,”  by  John  Tullocb,  D.  D. ; “Sug- 
gestions to  Young  Men  on  the  Subject  of  Mar- 
riage, and  Hints  to  Young  Ladies,  and  to  Hus- 
bands and  Wives,”  by  John  Ellis,  M.  D.;  “The 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Infinence  of  Libraries 
upon  Social  Progress,  an  Address  before  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  November  21, 
1865,”  by  Frederic  do  Peyster,  President  of  the 
Society ; “ The  Mormon  Prophet  and  his  Ha- 
rem, or  an  Authentic  His^ry  of  Brigham 
Young,  his  numerous  Wives  and  Children,”  by 
Mrs.  C.  V.  Waite ; “ Tlie  Omnipotence  of  Ix>Ting- 
Kindness,”  being  a narrative  of  tho  result  of  a 
lady’s  seven  months’  work  among  the  fallen  in 
Glasgow  (reprint);  “Comfort  for  Small  In- 
comes,” by  Mrs.  Warren ; “ How  I Managed  mj 
Children  from  Infancy  to  Marriage,”  by  Mra 
Warren ; “History  of  the  United  Stales  Sanitary 
Commission,  being  the  General  Report  of  its 
Work  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,”  by 
Charles  J.  Still6;  “A  Sketch  of  the  History, 
Plan  of  Organization,  and  Operations  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission,”  by  Lewis 
U.  Steiner,  M.  D. 

In  Political  Economyy  the  principal  publica- 
tions were : “ Report  of  the  United  States  Rev- 
enuo  Commission ; ” “ Tho  Science  of  Govern- 
ment in  connection  witli  American  Institutions,” 
by  Joseph  Alden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. ; “ How  I Man- 
aged my  House  on  £200.  (one  thousand  dollars) 
a year,”  by  Mrs.  AV arren  ; “ Report  of  the  C<im- 
missionors  apiK>inted  by  tho  United  SlaUf 
Brewers’  Associations  to  the  United  States  Rev- 
enue Commission  on  tho  Taxation  and  Manu- 
facture of  Malt  Liquors  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe;”  “The  Science  of 
Wealth,  a Manual  of  Political  Economy,  em- 
bracing tho  Laws  of  Trade,  Currency,  and  Fi- 
nance,” by  Amasa  Walker. 

In  Mechanical  and  Technological  Seitnety 
there  were:  “A  Practical  Hand-book  for  Mi- 
ners, Metallurgists,  and  Assayers,  comprising 
the  most  recent  Improvements  in  the  Disinte- 
gration, Amalgamation,  Smelling,  and  Parting 
of  Ore.**,  with  a comprehensivo  J>igest  of  tbo 
Mining  l>y  Julias  Silversmith  ; “ Ameri- 

can Ladies’  (’ookery  Book,”  by  Mrs.  T.  J.  Cro- 
wen ; “ Tho  Boston  Machinist,  being  a Complete 
School  for  the  Apprentice,  os  well  os  llio  Ad- 
vanced Machinist,  sliow'mg  bow  to  Make  and 
Use  every  Tool  in  every  Branch  of  the  Busi- 
HCS8,  with  n Treatise  on  Screw  and  Gear  Got- 
tiug,”  by  Walter  Fitzgerald;  “x\rchitectnre, 
Dc'-igns  for  Street  Fronts,  Suburban  Houses,  and 
Cottages,  comprising  in  all  38*2  Designs  and  714 
Illustrations,”  by  W^.  F.  Cummings,  Architect, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  C.  C.  Miller,  Architect,  Tole- 
do, O. ; “Pocket-Book  of  Mechanics  and  En- 
gineering,” by  John  AV.  Nystrom,  C.  E.,  tenth 
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Cilition,  revised,  with  additional  matter,  14 
plates;  “The  Miller’s,  Millwright's,  and  Engi- 
neer's Gnide,”  by  Henry  Pollett,  illustrations; 
“The  Practical  Brass  and  Iron  Founders'  Gnide, 
a concise  Treatise  on  Brass  Founding,  Mould- 
ing, the  Metals  and  their  Alloys,  etc.,  to  which 
are  added  recent  Improvements  in  thoManufuc- 
tnro  of  Iron,  Steel  by  the  Bessemer  Process," 
etc.,  by  James  B.  Larkin,  fiftli  e<lition,  revised, 
with  extensive  additions;  “A  Method  of  Com- 
paring the  Lines  and  Draughting  Vessels,  pro- 
pelled by  Sail  or  Steam,  including  a Chapter  on 
Laying  off  on  the  Monid  Ix>fl  Floor,”  by  Sam- 
uel M.  Pook,  Naval  Constructor,  illnstratecl  by 
Diagrams;  “On  Technological  Education  and 
the  Construction  of  Sliio-s  and  Screw  Propellers, 
for  Naval  and  Marino  Engineers,”  by  John  W, 
Nystrom,  second  edition,  revised,  with  additional 
matter;  “The  Silver  Sunbeam,  a Practical  and 
Tljeoretical  Text-Book  on  Sun  Drawing  and 
Photograpluc  Printing,  comprehending  all  the 
Wet  and  L>ry  Processes  at  present  known,  with 
Collodion,  Albumen,  Gelatine,  Wax,  Resin,  and 
Silver,  as  also  Hcliographic  Engraving,”  etc., 
by  J.  Towler,  M.  D.,  fifth  edition;  “Prof. 
Blot’s  Lectures  on  Cookery;”  “Practical 
Guide  for  t he  Manufacture  of  Paper  and  Boards.” 
by  A.  Proteanx  and  L.  S.  Lo  Nominnd,  trans- 
lated by  II.  Paine,  M.  D.,  with  a chapter  on  the 
manufacture  of  paper  from  wood  in  the  United 
States,  by  Henry  T.  Brown,  illustrated  by  six 
plates;  “Construction  of  Ships  for  the  Mer- 
chant Sen*ico,”  by  R.  B.  Forbes;  “Treatment 
and  Uses  of  Peat  and  Peaty  Material,  designed 
expressly  for  the  Instruction  of  Farmers  and 
Owners  of  Peat  I.nnds,”  by  J.  Burrows  Hyde, 

C.  E.;  “Mrs.  Ellis's  Complete  Cook,  or  Per- 
fect Instructor  in  all  branebes  of  Cookery  and 
Domestic  Economy  ; ” “Tlio  Modern  Practice 
of  American  Machinists  and  Engineers,  in- 
cluding the  Construction,  Afiplication,  and  Use 
of  Drills,  Ijithe  Tools.  Cutters  for  Boring  Cy- 
linders and  Hollow  W'ork  generally,  etc.,  etc., 
together  with  Workshop  Management,  Econ- 
omy ofManafacture,  the  Steam-Engine,  Boilers, 
Gears,  Belting,”  etc.,  by  Egbert  P.  Watson, 
with  86  engra^  ings. 

In  Politics  and  Political  Scicnecy  a class 
necessarily  permitting  a wide  range,  the  princi- 
pal works  were : “Great  and  Grave  Questions 
for  American  Politicians,  wiili  a Topic  fur 
American  Statesmen,”  by  Eboracus  (W.  W. 
Broom);  “Reconstruction  in  America,”  by  a 
Member  of  the  New  York  Bar;  “Diary  1868- 
'64-’6r>,”  by  Count  Adam  do  Gurowski ; “Tlie 
Origin  of  the  Late  W’ar,”  by  George  Lunt; 
“Die  Four  Great  Powers:  England,  France, 
Ru«sia,  and  America,  their  Policy,  Resources, 
and  Probable  Future,”  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Boniton, 

D.  D.,  Profc.«sor  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ; 
“Public  Lifo  in  Washington,  or  the  Moral 
Aspects  of  the  National  C’apital,  and  tlie  Ap- 
parent Tendencies  of  Political  Thought  and 
Feeling  in  Congress  and  Cabinet,  an  Address 
to  his  Own  Congregation,”  by  Henry  W.  Bel- 


lows, D.  D. ; “Revolution  and  Reconstruction, 
Two  I^ectures  Delivered  in  the  Law'  School  of 
Harvard  College,  January,  1865,  and  January, 
1806,”  by  Joel  Parker,  Royall  Profes-sor ; 
“James  Stephens,  Chief  Organizer  of  tlio  Irish 
Repnblic,  embracing  an  Account  of  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  being 
a Senn-biographical  Sketch  of  Janies  Stepliens,” 
etc.;  “Life  and  Times  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
Seventeontli  President  of  the  United  States, 
written  from  a National  Stand-point  by  a Na- 
tional Man;”  “The  Body  Politic,”  by  W’illiam 
R.  Barnes;  “A  Brief  Treatise  upon  Constitu- 
tional and  Party  Questions,  and  the  History  of 
Political  Parties,  as  I received  it  orally  from 
the  late  Senator  S.  A.  Douglas,”  by  G.  Madison 
Cutts;  “A  Political  Manual  for  1806,  including 
a ClassifitMl  Summary  of  the  Important  Facts  of 
the  Period,  from  President  Johnson’s  Acces- 
sion, April  15,  1865,  to  .July  4,  1860,”  etc.,  by 
Edward  McPherson;  “Politician's  Manual,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Amendments  and  Proposed  Amendments, 
also  Statements  defining  the  Powers  and  Duties 
of  the  Departments  of  the  Government,  Statis- 
tics of  tlie  United  States,”  etc.;  “Celebration 
at  Tammany  Hall  of  the  Ninetieth  Anniversary 
of  tlie  Declaration  of  American  Independence, 
by  the  Tammany  Society  or  Columbian  Order, 
July  4,  1866;”  “The  Most  Bitter  Foe  of  Na- 
tions,” etc.;  “On  Democracy;”  and  “The 
Making  of  the  American  Nation,  or  the  Rise 
and  Decline  of  Oligarchy  in  the  West,”  both 
by  J.  A.  Partridge  (London  print);  “Speeches 
and  Addresses  of  tlio  Late  lion.  David  Cod- 
dington,  with  a Biographical  Sketch;”  “The 
Constitutional  Convention,  its  History,  Powers, 
and  Modes  of  Proceeding,”  etc.,  by  Jolm  A. 
Jameson,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Chi- 
cago; “Papers  and  Correspondence  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Italian  Reform  Move- 
ment;” “The  Powers  of  the  Executive  l>e- 
partment  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,”  by  Alfred  Conkliiig. 

Of  the  Pdueathnal  the  greater  part 

were  seliool  text-lvooks,  readers,  speakors,  ele- 
mentary works  on  geography,  grammar,  his- 
t(*ry,  penmanship,  etc,,  which  do  not  require 
further  specific  mention.  >Some  of  these  are  in 
French,  German,  Spanish,  (»r  Italian.  A few 
works  on  tlio  principles  of  education  deserve 
more  particular  notice.  Among  these  we  may 
name:  “Principles  of  Education,  drawn  from 
Nature  and  Revelation,  and  applied  to  Female 
Education  in  the  Upper  Clnsae**.”  by  the  author 
of  “Amy  Herbert  ” (Miss  E.  M.  Sewell),  (a  re- 
print); “Notes  on  Polytechnic  or  Scientific 
Schools  in  the  United  States,  their  Nature,  Po- 
sitions, Aims,  and  Wants,”  by  S.  E.  Warreh, 
C.  E.,  professor  of  descriptive  geometry,  etc., 
in  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute:  “Tlio 
Daily  Public  School  in  the  Unite<l  States;” 
“The  Teacher's  Institute,  or  Familiar  Hints 
to  Vonng  Te.achers,”  by  William  B.  Fowle,  first 
New  York  edition ; “The  Higher  Education  of 
Woman,”  by  Emily  Davies  (Edinburgh  print). 
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Under  the  head  of  wo  include 

those  games  winch  are  of  mathematical  cluirac- 
ter,  as  well  as  purely  mathematical  works. 
Excluding  mathematical  textbooks  of  the 
lower  grade»  the  principal  works  in  this  class 
were : “ Draughts  or  Cliockcrs  for  Beginnci*s,’* 
by  U.  Spaytli;  “ Hayes’s  Railroad  Fast  Express 
AVages  Computing  Tables,”  computed  aud  ar- 
rangtHi  by  Lester  Hayes;  ‘*Tho  njeory  of 
Eipiations,  eontainiug  some  Hints  on  the  Roots 
and  Limits  of  Equations,  and  tlm  Development 
Theorem,”  etc.,  by  Hamuel  Emerson,  A.  M. ; 
“Brevity  and  Brilliancy  in  Chess,  a Collection 
of  Games  at  this  Royal  Pastime,  Ingeniously 
Contested,  and  ending  with  Scientific  Problems, 
culled  from  the  whole  range  of  Chess  Litera- 
ture,” by  Miron  J.  Uazeltiiie. 

In  CUmical  Lxtfratnre  the  nuiiiljor  of  books 
was  not  large.  Editions  of  Becker’s  “ Gallus  ” 
and  “Cbariclea”  were  importeil  and  sold  well. 
Smith’s  “Smaller  Cla-v^iical  Dictionary  of  Biog- 
raphy, Mythology,  and  Geography  " was  oI'jo 
Imported  in  editions.  “ Bullions’s  Principle.^  of 
Latin  Grammai*,”  an  approved  and  popular 
work,  edited  and  enlarged  by  Charles  I).  Mor- 
ris; Prof.  Harkucss’s  “ Introiiuotory  Latin 
Book,  intended  as  an  Elementary  Drill  Book  on 
the  Inflections  and  Principles  of  the  Language ; ” 
Part  II.  of  “Prinripia  Latina,”  by  William 
Smith,  LL.  D.,  and  Henry  Driller,  LL  D. 

Iq  Le'jial  ikienc^  and  Literature  there  were  a 
few  important  treatises,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  the  very  numerous  legal  publications  was 
composed  of  case«i  in  the  Superior,  Supreme, 
and  Appellate  Courts  of  the  various  States,  ami 
of  the  United  States;  digests  of  these  reports, 
statutes  of  the  various  States  and  of  the  L uited 
States,  aud  books  of  practice  and  books  of 
forms  for  legal  papers  and  documents,  aud  for 
courts  of  admiralty,  civil  and  criminal  courts 
of  the  higher  and  lower  grades,  and  for  pen- 
sions, bounties,  claims,  internal  revenue,  etc. 
Among  tlio  special  treatises  tlie  most  remark- 
able were:  “ Bracton  and  his  Relation  to  the 
Roman  Law,  Contribution  to  the  iii.slory  of 
the  Homan  Law  iu  the  Middle  Ages,”  by  Carl 
Guterbock,  ])rofessor  of  law  in  the  University 
of  KOnigsberg,  translated  by  Briuton  Coxe; 
“ The  History  of  Usury  frotn  the  Earliest  Peri- 
od to  the  Present  Time,  tt^etber  with  u Brief 
Statement  of  General  Principles  concerning  the 
Uondiet  of  Laws  in  Diflfercnt  States  and  Coun- 
tries, and  an  Examination  ijito  the  Policy  of 
Usury  Laws  and  their  Eflcels  on  Commerce,” 
by  J.  1>.  C.  Murray ; “ A Treatise  on  the  Ameri- 
can I.aw  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  embracing 
the  Stiitutory  Provisions  and  Judicial  Decisioiis 
of  the  Sever^  Uniteil  States,”  by  John  N.  Tay- 
lor, fuurlh  edition ; “The  law  of  Wills,  Parts 
I.  and  IU”  by  Isaac  F.  Itedlield,  LLD.; 
“ Wheaton’s  Elements  of  international  Law,” 
eighth  edition,  edited  with  notes  by  U.  H,  Dana, 
Jr.,  LL.  Il ; Major-General  Halleck’s  “ Elements 
of  International  Law  and  Laws  of  War,”  third 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged;  Hilluird's**‘Lnw 
of  Torts,  or  Private  Wrongs ; ” “ Commentaries 


on  the  Law  of  Criminal  Procedure ; or,  Pleading 
Evidence  and  Practice  in  Criminal  Case«,”  by 
Joel  Prentiss  Bisho[»;  “ Principles  of  the  Law 
of  Personal  Property,  and  Principles  of  the  l.aw 
of  Real  Property,”  both  by  Joshua  Willi.ams, 
the  former  edited  in  this  country  by  B.  Ger- 
liard  aijd  S.  Wctheril!,  the  latter  by  W.  IL 
Rawlc  aud  James  T.  Mitchell ; an  eighth  wlition, 
revised,  corrected,  and  eul{irgo<l  by  John  Iji- 
tbrop,  of  Angell  and  Ames’  “ Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Private  Corporations  Aggregate;” 
Abraham  Cnrruther’s  “History  of  a Lawsuit; 
or,  a Treatise  on  the  Practice  in  Suits  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  every  Description,”  etc.,  etc.;  Mr. 
R.  H.  Tyler’s  ‘UVmerican  Ecclesiastical  Law;” 
F.  Hillianl’s  “Law  of  New’  Trials  and  other 
Rehearings ; ” “ A Treatise  on  the  I.uw  of  (’on- 
solldation  of  Railroad  Companies,”  by  Elliott 
Anthony  ; Hon.  Murray  Hoffman’s  “Digest  of 
the  Charters,  Statutes,  and  Ordinances  of  and 
relating  to  tlio  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  Organization  of  the  County,  etc., 
etc.,  with  Historical  Notes,  Judicial  Decisions, 
Opinions  of  Gonnsiel,  Rei>ort?.”  etc.;  “Tlie 
laiw  of  Mandamus  and  the  Practice  C-onnected 
with  it,  with  an  Appendix  of  Forms,”  by  Ha- 
ley  11.  Moses;  Lieutonant-Colonel  Renet *s 
“Treatise  on  Military  Law  and  the  Practice  of 
Courts-Martial,”  The  Civil  Code  of  Now’  York 
was  reported  completed  by  the  commissioners, 
and  seems  to  give  very  general  satisfaction.  A 
military  code  for  the  State  was  also  promul- 
gated by  Adjutant-GeuenJ  Irvine.  Among 
tlio  reports  of  cases  there  wore  volumes  of  the 
Su|K‘rior  Courts,  or  Courts  of  Ap|Kal,  of  Ohio, 
California,  Indiima,  Kentucky,  Vermont,  Con- 
necticut, Mjissacliuscits,  Maine,  Maryland,  Penn- 
8ylvanij\,  Illinois  and  low.%  together  W'ith  re- 
ports iu  tho  United  States  Supremo  Court  and 
the  Prize  Ct)urts  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York.  Tho  Revised  Statutes  of  California, 
Connecticut  New  Y’ork,  and  a Digest  of  tboae 
of  Texas,  were  also  published.  Another  volume 
was  added  to  tho  Digest  of  Uuite«l  States  Re- 
ports, and  three  volumes  were  added  to  Tiffa- 
ny’s “ Digest  of  the  Reports  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York.”  There  were  also  sev- 
eral volumes  of  Reports  of  tho  Practice  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Supreme 
Coiu’t,  and  the  Superior  Courts  of  Indiana.  Of 
standard  legal  commentaiies,  or  law  treaUrCS, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  was  a 
new’  edition  of  “ Chitty  on  Pleadings,”  edited 
and  enlarged  by  Greening,  Dnnlap,  Ingraham, 
and  Perkins;  an  11th  edition,  with  farther  ad- 
ditions of  “Comstock’s  Kent’s  Chnnmcntaries,” 
and  a new'  enlarged  edition  of  “Smith’s  Lea*!- 
ing  Cases,”  by  llaro  and  Wallace.  Of  manuals 
and  form  books  there  were  a great  number, 
embmeiug  tho  Laws  and  Forms  for  Patents, 
Pensions,  Copyrights,  Internal  Revenue,  Parish 
and  Eccle-siastical  I^ws,  Turf  ReguI.Hlions, 
Court  Clerks  and  Conveyancers’  laws  and 
forms,  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice’s  forms.  Form 
Books  for  the  Pacific  Stiites  and  Territories, 
etc.,  etc.  There  were  also  several  compilations 
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or  official  issnes  of  pnrticnlar  act«  or  laws,  Biich 
as  the  Internal  Revenue  I^vv,  the  General  Cor- 
poration Law  of  New  York,  the  Joint  Stock 
Act  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health  and  Excise  I^ws  of  Now  York,  as 
well  jw  their  ordinances.  The  pnblicntion  of 
“ DaiiieH’s  English  Chancery  Reports”  edited 
and  adapted  by  J.  C.  Perkins  to  American 
Chancery  ih*actice,  of  “ Ilurleton  and  Ooltnian’s 
Eni^li'ih  Exche<mer  Reports,”  adapted  by  Sam- 
nel  Dickson,  and  of  “IJest  and  Smith\s  Kn|?1ish 
Common  Law  Reports,”  was  continued  during 
the  year. 

In  Literature  the  number  of  works 

was  much  larger  than  usual.  The  history,  prog- 
ress, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  cholera,  were 
discussed  by  Drs.  Nelson  L.  North,  John  Chap- 
man, a former  surgeon  in  the  service  of  the  Ealst 
India  Companv  (Dr.  J.  W.  Palmer),  G.  T.  Collins, 
J.  P.  Gill)er<  R.  Nelson,  F.  A.  Bnrrnll,  C.  0. 
Schiferdecker,  William  ^hmjilc,  J.  0.  Web- 
ster, J.  C.  Peters,  E.  and  A.  B.  Whitney,  L.  P. 
Brockett,  II.  llartshome,  and  J.  F.  Geary. 
In  other  departments  of  medicine  and  snr- 
gerr,  the  principal  works  were,  Dr.  J.  0.  NotCs 

Contributions  to  Nerve  and  Bone  Surgery ; ” 
Anstic'S  “Notes  on  Epidemics,”  American 
edition  ; an  American  edition,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, of  Dr.  Thomas  llnwkes  Tanner’s  “ Prac- 
tice of  Medicine;”  “Tlie  Malformations,  Dis- 
eases, and  Injuries  of  the  Fingers  and  Toes,  and 
tJieir  SurgicM  Treatment,”  by  Thomas  Annan- 
dale,  F.  R,  C.  S.  E.  (a  reprint);  a new  edition 
of  Cazeaux’s  “Treatise  on  Midwifery,”  c-dited 
by  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Bullock;  II.  Minton’s  “ Prac- 
tical nonifpopnthic  Treatiso  on  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Cliildren an  admirable  treatise  on 
“The  Practice  of  Medicine,”  by  Austin  Flint, 
M.  D. ; Dr.  B.  Finehe  on  “High  Potencies  and 
ITomceopathies,  Clinical  Cases,  and  Observa- 
tions; ” Dr.  Ad.  Lippe’a  “Textbook  of  Materia 
Medioa  ; ” Mr.  J.  Rudolphy’s  “Phnrmaceiiticd 
Direetriry  of  all  the  Crude  Dnijpi  nf>w  in  General 
Use;”  Dr.  Henry  W.  Willianis’s  Boyljston  prize 
essay;  “ Recent  Advances  in  Ophthalmic  Sci- 
ence;” Dr.  O.  Phc'lps  Brown’s  (tiio  sands- 
of-life  man)  “ Complete  Herbalist ; ” Dr.  H.  P. 
Dillcnback’s  “Consumption  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Cafarrli,  and  Clergyman’s  Sore  Throat,  suc- 
cessfully treate*!!  by  Medical  Inhalations;”  an 
Ameriran  e<lition  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett’s  “Clin- 
ical Lectures  on  the  Principle  and  Practice  of 
Medicine;”  Dr.  Charles  Bland  RailclifT.H  “Ix?c- 
taros  on  Epilepsy,  Pain,  Paralysis,  and  Cer- 
tain other  Disorders  of  the  Nervons  System;” 
Jon«i’s  “Clinical  Observations  on  Functional 
Nervous  Di.-«>rders; ” Dr.  J.  H.  Rauch’s  “In- 
tra-mural Interments  in  Populous  Citi^,  and 
their  Influence  on  Heallh  and  Enidemics;” 
Dr.  I.,ewis  A.  SajTe,  “On  tlio  Mechanical 
Treatment  of  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the 
Joints  of  the  T.ower  Extremities,  with  a De- 
scription of  some  New  Apparatus  for  pr^nliicing 
Extension  at  the  Knee  and  Ankle  Joints;” 
Dr.  John  M.  ^^endder,  “On  the  Use  of  Mc<l- 
icated  Inhalations  in  the  Treatmoot  of  Dis- 


eases of  the  Respiratory  Organs ; ” Dr.  J. 
Marion  Sims,  “Clinical  Notes  on  Uterine  Sur- 
gery, with  special  reference  to  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Sterile  Condition  Dr.  W’.  Gon- 
zalez Echeverria’s  trontUo  on  “Reflex  Paraly- 
sis; its  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Relation  to 
the  Sympathetic  Nervons  System ; ” Dr,  A.  O. 
Kellogg’s  essay  on  “Shakespeare’s  Delineations 
of  In.sanity,  Imbecility,  and  Suicide ; ” Dr. 
Edward  0.  vSeguin’s  admirable  and  jddlosophic 
treatise  on  “ Idiocy  and  its  Treatment  by  tho 
Physiological  Method ; ” Dr.  Horatio  K.  Storer’s 
valuable  essay  on  criminal  abortion,  entitle<l, 
“ Why  Not  ? — a Book  for  every  Woman,  ” a prize 
es.say  of  the  American  Medicid  Association; 
Dr.  Da  Costa’s  “Mc<lical  Diagnosis,  with  .spe- 
cial reference  to  Practical  Medicine;  ” Dr.  Can- 
niff’.-?  “Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery;” 
Dr.  Jonatlian  Lottennan’.s  (late  Medical  Direc- 
tor in  tho  Army  of  tlie  Potomac)  “Medical 
Recollections  of  tho  Army  <»f  the  Potomac  ; ” 
a reprint  of  Dr.  James  Dixon’s  “Guido  to  the 
Practical  Study  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  with 
an  Outline  of  their  Me<lical  and  Operative 
Treatment ; ” Dr,  John  O,  Draper’s  “ Man- 
ual of  Physiology:”  “Tlio  Physiology  of 
Man,”  by  Austin  flint,  Jr.,  M.  D. ; Dr.  Ed- 
wanl  n.  Parker’s  “Hand-Book  for  Mothers,” 
n guide  in  tho  care  of  young  children Sexual 
Pliysiology,  a Scientific  and  Popular  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Fundamental  Problems  of  Sociol- 
ogy,” by  R.  T.  Trail,  M.  D. ; Dr,  Roberts  Bar- 
tholow’s  “Spermatorrheen,  its  Causes,  Sympto- 
matology, Pathology,  Prognosis,  Diagne^is,  and 
Treatment;”  “A  IVactical  Treatiso  on  Frac- 
tures and  Dislocations,”  by  Frank  II.  Hamil- 
ton, M.  D. ; a new  edition,  e<lite<i  by  Dr. 
Ilomtio  G.  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Pereira’s  “Manual 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics;”  a sec- 
ond American  edition  of  Dr.  T.  II.  Tanner’s 
“Practical  Treatiso  on  tho  “Disea.«es  of  In- 
fants and  Cldldhoot! ; ” “A  Treatise  on  Urinary 
and  Renal  Disea-ses,”  by  W.  C.  l^oberts,  M.  D. ; 
A second  ami  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Austin 
Flint’s  “Practical  Treatiso  on  tho  Physical 
Exploration  of  tho  Chest,  and  tho  Diagnosis 
of  l)iscases  affecting  the  Rcs]>irutory  Organ.s ; ” 
“ Orthopedics,  a Systematic  Treatise  npon 
tho  Prevention  and  Correction  of  Deformi- 
ties,” by  Davis  Prince,  il.  D. ; a new  edition 
of  Barth  and  Rogers’s  “ Manual  of  Auscul- 
tation and  Percuii.sion a translation,  by  Dr, 
H.  Derby,  of  Prof,  A.  von  Graefe’s  “Clinical 
Lectures  on  Amblyopia  and  Amaurosis  and  the 
Extraction  of  Cataract;”  “Chloroform,  its 
Action  and  Admini.«tration,”  by  A.  E.  transom, 
M.  B. ; a fourth  American  edition  of  Dr. 
Charles  We.st’s  “ Ixicturos  on  the  Diseases  of 
Infancy  and  Childhood ; ” a new  tslition  of 
Culverwcll’s  “Guide  to  ITealth  and  Ixmg  Life, 
or  what  to  Eat,  Drink,  and  Avoid,”  etc.,  etc.; 
“ Alcoholic  Mivlication,”  by  K.  T.  Trail,  M.D. ; 
“Conservative  Surgery,  ns  exhibited  in  Rcm- 
odring  some  of  the  Mechanical  Causes  that 
Opernto  Tniurionsly  Inith  in  Health  and  Dis- 
ease, with  illustrations”  hy  II.  G.  Davis,  M.  D. ; 
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“ Insanitr  in  Mcdico-TvCjjal  Relationis  Opin- 
ion relative  to  the  Testamentary  Capacity  of 
the  late  James  C.  Johnson,”  by  W.  A.  Ham- 
mond, M.  D. ; *‘Tho  Story  of  a Stomach,  an 
Egotism,  by  a Reformed  l)y5|>ci>tic;  “Tlie 
Science  and  Practice  of  Medkine,”  by  William 
Aitkeii,  M.  D. ; first  American  from  the  fourth 
London  edition,  with  additions  by  Meredith 
Clyiner,  M.  D. ; Dr.  Roberts  Bartholow  “On 
the  Progressive  Locomotor  Ataxia,  its  History, 
Symptomatology,  Patbology,  and  Treatment ; ” 
Drs.  Tj4urence  and  Moon’s  “IIand-Ik)ok  of 
Opbthalinic  Surgery  for  the  Pratitioner;  ” a 
new  edition  of  Xeligari’s  “ Practical  Treatise  on 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,”  edite<l  by  T.  W.  Belcher, 
M.  D. ; “ Wliat  Etfect  lias  the  Meat  or  Milk 
from  Idsoosed  Animals  on  the  Public  Health?” 
a prize  essay,  by  Samuel  R.  Perry,  M.  I>. ; Dr. 
T.  H.  Tanner’s  “Index  of  I)iseaf>e8  and  their 
Treatment;”  a new  eiiition,  with  notes,  by  0. 

B.  Penrose,  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor’s  “M.anufd  of 
Mo<lical  Jurisprudence;”  a translation  by  W. 

C.  B.  Fificld,  M.  D.,  of  A^elj>eau’s  “ Ia'ssous 
upon  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Surgical 
Diseases ; ” a reprint  of  “ Practical  Tbera[)eutics, 
considered  chiefly  with  reference  to  Articles  of 
the  Materia  Medica,”  by  E.  J.  Waring,  F.  R.  C.  S. 

In  the  way  of  poetry,  fifty-two  American  as- 
pirants for  Parnassian  honors  appeared  hofuro 
the  public.  Of  tliesc,  eight  either  publlslicsl 
tlieir  p«>ems  anonymously,  or  under  a nom  de 

idume  wliose  identity  is  not  yet  recognized, 
iight  were  new  poems  or  collections  by  poets 
of  established  reputation,  viz.,  J.  G.  Whittier 
(Snow-Bomid) ; J.  G.  Saxo  (Musniierade  and 
other  Poems) ; T.  Buchanan  Reuu  (collected 
Poems  in  three  volumes);  Bayard  Taylor  (The 
Picture  of  St,  John);  Alfrisl  B.  Street  (col- 
lected Poems  in  tMo  volumes);  Alice  Cary 
(Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  Hymns);  Janies  Rusifcll 
Lowell  (The  BIglow  Papers,  second  eerics) ; 
and  H.  W.  I^ngfellow  (Flower  do  Luce).  Seven 
had  acquired  some  reputation  in  other  walks  of 
literature,’ viz. : O.  U.  Culvert  (Anyta  and  other 
poems) ; C.  D.  Gardette  (The  Fire  Fiend  and 
other  poems);  G.  II.  Hollister  (Thomas 
Becket,  a Tragctly,  etc.);  J.  .1.  Piatt  (Poems  In 
Simslilne  and  Firelight);  Herman  Melville 
(Battle  Pieces  and  Aspects  of  the  War) ; George 
Arnold  (Drift,  a Setushore  Idyl  :md  other  poems), 
and  Abraham  Coles,  M.  1).  (Tlio  Mkro<afSin,  a 
Poem).  The  otiiers  came  before  the  public  for 
the  first  time,  at  least  in  a volume  of  poems. 
Their  names  and  the  titles  of  their  worlw  were 
as  follows : Helen  L.  Pamieleo  (Poems,  Reli- 
gious and  Miscellaneous);  Conshintiuo  E. 
Brooks  ( Ballads  and  Translations);  Mrs.  Wm. 
H.  Milbum  (Poems  of  Faith  and  Affection); 
Thomas  Clarke  (8irCopp,  a Satirical  Poem); 
Mrs.  Anna  Marie  Spaulding  (Poems) ; G.  Henry 
Rogers  (Tlio  California  Hiindre«l);  Jay  if. 
Naramoro  (Poems);  Annie  E.  Clark  (Poems); 
Myron  Coloncy  (^innomin,  a Rbythinical  Ito- 
manee  of  Minnesota);  John  Christian  Sebaad 
(Nicholas  of  the  Fine,  the  J^avior  of  the  Swiss 
Republic) ; Elizabeth  Thurston  (Mosaics  of 


Human  Life);  William  S.  Sharswood  (The 
Betrothed,  or  Love  in  Death);  Frances  de 
llaes  Janvier  (Patriotic  Poems) ; M.  Elva  Ford 
(Songs  of  the  Noon  and  Niglit) ; Dave  Mur- 
phy (Emogene,  a Legend  of  L^kout  Moua- 
tain) ; Henry  L.  Abbey  (Ralph  and  other 
poems) ; I>eonard  Brown  (Poems  of  the  Prai- 
ries); Mrs.  Bogart  (Driftings  from  the  Stream 
of  Life);  Margaret  II.  Preston (Beechenbrook, a 
Rhyme  of  the  War);  William  P.  ToiuUdsoq 
(Poems  of  Homo  and  Abroad);  Aubrey  de 
Vere  (May  CaroK  Hymns,  and  Poems) ; tkorge 
P.  C^arr  (Tlio  Contest,  a Poem) ; Kicbard  Henry 
Wildo  (Hesperia,  a Poem);  (icorge  II.  Mile? 
(Christine,  a Troubadour’s  Song,  and  other 
poems);  Elizabeth  Akers  (Poems);  Ada  Cam- 
bridge (Hymns  on  the  Holy  Communion);  For- 
ceytho  Willson  (The  Old  Sergeant  and  other 
pfiems);  John  A.  Dorgan  (Studies);  Harriet 
McEwen  Kimball  (Hymns) ; A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
(Hopefully  Waiting  and  other  verses);  Edgar 
Ia-wIs  Wakeman  (Winter  Freed,  a Summer 
Idyl);  Mary  E.  Tucker  (Poems);  Robert  K. 
Weeks  (Poems);  J.  0.  Hey  wood  (Antonias  and 
Ilerodiaa,  Dramatic  Poems) ; Emiim  Ijtzaras 
(Poem.s  and  Translations).  Aside  from  these, 
there  were  about  the  usual  number  of  compila- 
tions, including  three  of  the  lyric  |K>ems  elicited 
by  the  War— one,  of  the  Northern  ijoeins,  by 
Richard  Grant  White,  and  two,  of  the  Souih- 
em  p«>ems,  by  W’.  Gilmore  JSirams  and  Mbs 
Emily  V.  Mason ; a new  and  materially  en- 
largt^  edition  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana’s  “ House- 
hold Book  of  Poetry;”  one  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Palmer’s  “Folk  Songs;  ” “Poems  of  I^ligion, 
Sorrow,  Comfort,  Counsel,  and  Aspiration,’' se- 
lected by  Prof.  F.  J.  Childs,  and  several  other 
volumes  of  consolatory  jioetry;  “Hymns  of 
Progress,”  collected  hy  Len  K.  Coonley;  and 
two  pretty  volumes  of  selected  poetry,  entitled 
“ Drifter]  Snow  Flakes,”  and  “ Home  rionga  Dr 
llonie  Birds.”  There  were  also  reprints  and 
new  illuHtraled  e<litions  of  Ixingfellow's,  Jani« 
and  Horace  Smith’s,  Whittier’s,  and  Lowell's 
poems,  of  Drake’s  “Culprit  Fay,”  and  Ameri- 
can editions  of  Tennyson’s,  Swinburne’s,  Be- 
ebanan’s,  Mrs.  K.  B.  Browning's,  Mms  Christina 
G.  Rossetti’s,  Rev.  H.  R.  Bonar's,  T.  K.  Uer- 
vey's,  Miss  ^lulm-k’s,  and  Mrs.  Cbjirles's  pocnii. 
as  well  as  of  the  standard  poets  of  a former 
generation.  Some  of  the  latter  were  finely  il- 
lustrated. Ill  addition  tx>  these,  there  were 
several  collections  of  hymns  for  religions 
Worship. 

In  Esttayt  and  Light  LiUrature^  along  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  trash  and  some  ephem- 
eral essays,  there  were  a number  of  valuable 
works.  Tlic  most  importan  t of  these  were : “ The 
Ethics  of  the  Dust,  Ten  Lectures  to  Little  House- 
wives on  the  Elements  of  Oystallizatioo,”  by 
John  Rnskiii  (a  reprint);  “The  Criterion,  or 
the  Test  of  Talk  about  Familiar  Tilings,  a se- 
ries of  Essays,”  by  Henry  T.  Tuckorewn;  an 
admirable  collection  of  choice  epUtolary  wnl- 
iiigs,  under  the  title  of  “JJtcraturc  in 
or  Sfanners,  .\rt,  Criticism,  Biography,  His- 
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tory  anl  Morals,  illn>»trat<Kl  in  tho  Correspond- 
enco  of  eminent  Persons”  editc<l  hy  James 
P.  Holcombe,  LL.  D. ; “ Unto  this  Last,”  by 
John  Huskin;  “Literary  Remains”  and  “Oc- 
casional Sennons,  Reviews  and  Essays,”  lx)th 
by  the  late  Rev.  James  Floy,  1>.  D. ; “Es- 
says, Moral,  Political,  and  ^Esthetic,”  by 
Herbert  Sj>encer  ; “ Moswea  from  a Rolling 
Stone,  or  Jillo  Moments  of  a Rusy  Woman,” 
by  Tenalla  (Mary  Bayard  Clarke) ; “ Tho  Works 
of  Philip  Lindsley,  D.  D.,”  c<lite<l  by  Levi  J. 
Halsey,  D.  T>. ; “Campaigns  of  a Non-Combat- 
ant, and  his  Romaiint  during  tho  War,”  by 
George  Afred  Townsend ; “ Bibliographical 
and  Critical  Account  cf  tho  Rarest  Books  in 
the  English  Language,  alphabetically  arranged, 
which,  during  the  lost  ufty  years,  have  come 
under  tho  observation  of  J.  Payno  Collier, 
F.  S.  A.;”  “A  History  of  the  Gypsies,”  by 
Walter  and  James  Sim.son;  “Josh  Billings, 
His  Sayings;”  “Footlight  bloslies,”  by  M'il- 
liam  Davidgo,  comedian;  “Summer  Rest,”  by 
Gail  Hamilton  (Miss  Abigail  Do<lge);  “Tho 
Emerald,  a collection  of  Tales,  Poems,  and  Es- 
says,” etc.,  edited  by  Epos  Sargent;  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith's  “I.cctures  on  tho  Study  of 
History;”  “Tho  Valley  of  W’yoraing,  tho  Ro- 
mance of  its  History  and  its  Poetry',”  compiled 
by  a Native  of  tlie  Valley;  “(’rumba  from  tho 
Round  Table,”  by  Joseph  Barber ; a new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  C.  Edwards  Lester’s  “Glory 
and  Shame  of  England;”  Ruskiii’s  “Crown  ot 
Wild  Olivo;”  “Tho  Old  Merchants  of  New 
York,”  by  Walter  linrrctt,  Clerk  (James  A. 
ScoriUe);  “Who  Goes  There?  or,  Mon  and 
Events,”  by  “ Sentinel ; ” “ Footprints  of  a Let- 
ter-Carrier, or  a History  of  tho  M^orld's  Cor- 
respondence,” by  James  Rees ; “ Archbishop 
Spaulding's  Miscellanea,  cotiiprising  Reviews, 
Lectures,  and  Essays  on  Historical,  Thc<.>logical, 
and  Miscellaneous  Subjects;”  “Papers  from 
Overlook  House;”  “Venetian  Life.”  by  Wil- 
liam D.  Howells;  “Letters  of  Eug6nio  do 
Gutrin  “ Superstition  and  Force;”  “Plssays 
on  the  Wager  of  I>aw,  thoM'agcr  of  Battle, 
Ordeal,  Torture,”  by  Henry  C.  Lea;  “Tho 
Genius  of  E<lmund  Burke,”  hy  J.  L.  Batchel- 
der;  “ Spanish  Pajjcrs,  and  other  Miscellanies, 
hitherto  unpublishwl  or  uncollected,”  by  Wash- 
ington Ir\ing,  arranged  and  edited  by  Pierro 
M.  Irving;  a contimmtion  of  tho  new  (River- 
aide)  edition  of  Irving’s  Works;  “I^t  Words 
of  Eminent  Persons,”  coieipiliHl  by  Joseph 
Haines;  “A  Yankee  in  Canada,  with  Anti- 
slavery  and  Reform  Papers,”  by  Henry  D. 
Thorean ; “The  Authorship  of  Shakspeare,” 
by  Nathaniel  Holmes;  “Ireasnres  from  the 
Prose  Writings  of  John  Milton;”  “(Miaracter 
and  Characteristic  Man,”  by  Edwin  P.  Whipple : 
“Red  Letter  Days  in  Applcthorpc,”  hv  Gail 
Hamilton  (Mb*s  A!>igail  Dodge) ; “ Prose  Nv urka 
of  John  Greenkaf  Whittier;”  “ Prose  Works  of 
Henry  TV.  Ix>ngfeIlow  “ Beethoven's  Ix^tters, 
1790  and  1826,”  from  Dr.  Nohl's  Collection, 
translated  by  loidy  TVjJlaco ; “Out  of  Town,  a 
Rural  Ep'isode,”  by  Barry  Gray  (R.  B.  Coffin) ; 


“ Stories  of  Many  Lands,”  by  Grace  Greenwood 
(Mrs.  Sarali  J.  Lippincott):  “Tho  Book  of  the 
Sonnet”  edited  by  Leigh  Hunt  and  S.  Adams 
Lee;  “Breathings  of  the  Better  Life,”  edited 
by  Lucy  Larcom  ; J,  N.  Ireland’s  “ Record  of 
tho  New  York  St^%  1750  to  1860 “Ameri- 
can Leaves,  P'amiiiur  Notes  r>f  Thought  and 
Life,”  by  Samuel  Osgood ; “ Notice  of  Poems 
and  Reviews  (I.ans  Veneris  and  other  Poems 
and  Ballads),  by  Algeniou  Charles  Swinburne. 
In  addition  to  these,  a complete  and  elegant 
American  edition  of  Burke’s  Works,  and 
one  of  Burton’s  “Anatomy  of  Mclanclioly,” 
passed  through  the  press  during  the  year. 

In  Philology,  tho  most  important  works  were 
the  late  Rev.  ))r.  F.  L.  Hawks’s  “The  Euglkh 
Language,  Elementary  Instruction  ;”  several 
DOW  and  e.Tcellent  Text-books  for  the  thorough 
study  of  tlaj  French  I>anguagc,  by  Magill ; 
Maurice  Poitevin,  Olivet  Beleze,  and  Ledru; 
Dean  Alford’s  “Plea  for  the  Queen’s  Englisli,” 
reprinted  hero,  and  Mr.  WasLiugton  Moon's 
caustic  review  of  it,  under  the  title  of  “ Tho 
Dean’s  English;”  Prof.  W.  II.  Green’s  “Ele- 
mentary Hebrew  Grammar,”  and  Prof.  Adler's 
cilition  of  TVillielm  Humboldt’s  “ Course  of 
Linguistical  Studies.” 

Of  the  one  hundred  andforty-ono  works  of 
tho  StatUtical  ClfiM,  there  arc  few  j>crliaps  of 
other  than  local  interest  except  tlie  4tlj  volume 
of  the  United  States  Census  for  1860,  which  at 
r.ather  a late  date  gave  the  educational,  philau- 
thropic,  religious,  and  miscellaneous  statistics 
collected  ill  that  enumeration.  The  Statistical 
Almanacs,  and  tho  Gazetteers  of  the  ditTerent 
States,  which  with  tho  Business  Dirtetories 
inako  up  the  greater  part  of  this  class,  possess 
much  local  value,  but  hanlly  require  a place  in 
such  a reconl  as  this.  Tlio  following  have 
more  general  interest:  “The  List  of  the  Union 
Soldiers  Burietl  at  Andcrsonville;  ” Mr.  J.  Dls- 
turncir.s  “ U.  S.  Register  or  Blue  Book  for  1 866 ; ” 
“'riie  American  KpIicinerU  and  Nautical  Alma- 
nac for  the  Year  1667 ; ” “ llio  Preliiniimry  Re- 
port on  the  State  Census  of  New  York ; ” Hitch- 
cock’s “ Chronologicid  Record  of  the  Amerh  an 
Civil  War,  from  November  8,  1800,  to  Juno  3, 
1865;”  “Tlio  American  Annual  Cydopiedia, 
for  1866 ; ” Mr.  William  P.  Bluke’s  “ Annotated 
Catalogue  of  the  Principal  Mineral  Species 
hitherto  recognized  in  California  and  tho  ad- 
joining States  and  Territories,  being  a Report 
to  the  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  ” 
“Ashcroft’s  Railway  Directory  for  I860;” 
“ Tlie  United  States  Official  Army  Register  of 
the  Volunteer  Force  of  tho  Unite<l  States  Army 
for  the  Years  1861 -’65,  Part  11.,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey;”  Kelly's  “American  Catalogue, 
comprising  Books  published  in  the  United 
States  (original  and  reprints),  from  January, 
1861,  to  January,  1866,”  etc.,  etc.;  “The 
Metric  System,  a C^innpilation  ; ” “A  Complete 
List  of  Booksellers,  Stationers,  and  News  Deal- 
ers in  tho  United  Stales  and  the  Canadas,”  hy 
John  H.  Dingman;  “Bibliotheca  Americana 
Vetustissima,  a Description  of  TVorks  relating 
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to  America,  poblishetl  between  the  Years  1492 
and  1651,”  by  Ilenry  narris'so. 

Under  the  liead  of  the  inrUidiDg 

in  this  books  of  extraordinary  beanty  of  illus- 
tration, the  number  of  American  l»ooks,  was 
small.  Perhaps  the  finest,  certainly  the  most 
reinarkalde  of  the  American  gift  books,  for  the 
work  bestowed  on  it,  was  Mrs.  Hadger's  “ Kloral 
Belles  from  the  Green  House  and  Ganlen,”  with 
sixteen  largo  folio  illustrations,  all  imintod  from 
Nature  for  each  copy,  by  Mrs.  Badger  herself. 
Other  illustrated  books  of  some  merit,  were, 
*‘Tlio  King's  Ring,”  by  Theodore  Tilton,  illu- 
minated by  Frank  Jones;  Roses  and  Holly,  a 
Book  for  all  the  Year ; ” **  Evangeline,  illustrated 
by  Parley ; ” Mr.  P.  11.  M' right's  “ Photographs 
and  Descriptions  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design ; ” ilr.  G.  W.  Cjirleton’s  humorous  bro- 
chure, “ Our  Artist  in  Peru,”  which  possessed 
great  merit  in  its  way ; “ iEsop’s  Fables,”  in 
quarto,  witlj  lithographic  illustrations,  was  very 
creditable  to  the  artist.  The  foreign  illustrated 
books  were,  many  of  them,  of  great  beauty, 
and  were  imported  in  large  qnantities.  Dore'a 
Illustrated  Bible  in  French,  his  illustra- 
tions of  Tennyson’s  “Elaine,”  John  Tx‘igh* 
ton’s  ^ Life  of  Man  Symbolized  by  the  Months 
of  the  Year,”  and  many  others  wliich  might  he 
named,  w’crc  very  crcditoblc  to  the  skill  of  for- 
eign designers,  engravers,  and  printers.  Of 
Art  manuals,  there  were  a few ; the  most  im- 
portant were  Newman’s  “Manual  of  ilanno- 
nious  Coloring,  as  applied  to  Photography ; ” 
Palgrave's  “Essays  on  Art,”  and  Rev.  Dr. 
G.  W.  Samson’s  “Elements  of  Art  Criticism.” 
Other  works  relating  to  art  were  Richard  M, 
Hunt’s  “ Designs  for  tbeGatewaysof  theSoutli- 
ern  Entrance  to  the  Central  Park ; ” Mr.  T. 
Addison  Richards’s  “ (hiido  to  the  Central 
Park.”  Mr.  D.  H.  Jaccines  piiblishe<l  “The 
House,  a Manual  of  Rural  Architecture;  ” and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Woodward  a work  on  “ Architec- 
ture, Land.sca[)0  Gardening,  and  Rural  Art.” 
n»e  works  published  under  the  beo<I  of 
Mime  during  the  year,  consisted  of  collections 
of  church  music,  Sunday-school  music  books, 
gloo  books,  and  charts,  adapted  to  (he  service 
of  tlie  Episcopal  Cliurch.  Of  the  last  descrip- 
tion were  Dr.  1 1.  S.  Cutler’.s  “Trinity  PsnltcT,” 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Hopkiu«,  Jr.’s  “ Canticles  Noted” 
and  accompanying  “Harmonies  and  Common 
Praise  for  the  Bot»k  of  Common  Prayer.”  Of 
church  music  hooks  the  principal  were  “The 
Book  of  Praise  of  the  Rcf(»nned  I Mitch  Church ; ” 
Mr.  J.  E.  Perkins’s  “Golden  Promise,”  and 
“The  Psalm  King;”.  Mr.  McIntosh’s  “Taber, 
or  the  Richmond  Collection  of  Sjicred  Music ; ” 
Dr.  Lowell  Mason’s  “ New  Sabbath  Hymn  and 
Tune  B(wk,”  For  Sumlay-scliooK  the  princi- 
pal IxMjks  were  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond’s  “ Praises 
of  Jesus;”  Converse  and  (r<MMlenough’s  “Sun- 
day-School Singer ; ” Philip  r)iilli|>a’»  “ Singing 
Pilgrim;”  Mr.  Bradbury’s  “Golden  Hymns.” 
and  his  “Ncur  Golden  Chain;”  Dr.  J.KjwelI 
Mason’s  “ Song  Ganlen,”  “ Third  Book,”  and 
“The  Band  of  Hope  Mclwlies.*’  Besides  these 


there  were  “ Tlie  New  Melodeon,”  by  Rev.  J. 
W.  Dadman  ; “ The  Social  Hymn  Book  ” (with 
tunes)  of  the  Presbyterian  Publication  Com- 
mitteo;  and  Mr.  G.  K Taylor’s  “Six  Cen- 
tenary Hymns,”  w ith  music.  Of  new  secular 
music  liooLs  the  only  important  ones  were  Mr. 
G.  F.  Root's  “ Coronet,  a Collection  of  Music;” 
and  Mr.  T.  F.  Seward’s  “ Sunnyride  Glee  Book.” 
The  space  necessarily  allottcxl  to  this  article  does 
not  permit  us  to  give  the  titles  in  full  of  the  two 
hundred  and  forly-one  vorks  of  Jiftiony  or  the 
three  hundre<l  and  ninety  jnrenilet  published 
during  1866 ; weean  at  best  only  give  the  names 
of  the  authors  and  f>erhapsthe  titles  of  a few  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  each  cla^.s.  Of  Amer- 
ic4m  writers  of  the  follow  ing  publldied 

more  tliari  one  work  during  tho  year:  Mrs.  J. 
Sadlier,  six ; E<lward  "Willett  and  W.  .1.  Uomil- 
Um,  each  four;  Roger  Starbuck  and  J.  l>tanley 
Henderson,  each  three;  Lieutenant  Murray,  C. 
Dunning  Clarke,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  James  L 
Bowen,  “ ^Vnna  Argyle,”  jV.  Stewart  Harrison, 
Mrs.  Ix^uise  Clack,  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  South- 
worth,  “ Ned  Buntline  ” (E.  Z.  C.  Jud.^n),  Mrs. 
Anna  E.  Porter,  iirs.  Ann  II.  Stephens,  CapL 

L.  C.  Carloton,  tlie  author  of  “Luke  Darrel),” 
Eihvanl  E.  EllLs,  the  author  of  “ Zeke  Stematn,” 
two  each.  Tho  authors  of  single  novels,  pnb- 
lished  during  the  year,  were:  “E.  Foiton,” 
“ Marion  Harlaud  ” (Mrs.  Virginia  C.  TerbuneX 
T.  S.  Arthur,  John  Esten  Cooke,  Sallie  J.  Han- 
cot  k,  “ Meta  loinder  ” (Mrs.  Lawrence),  Mrs. 
Margaret  Hosmer,  II.  B.  Godwin,  AnneH.  M. 
Brewster,  Bayard  Taylor,  Mrs.  E M.  Bruce, 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  Anna  Cora  Ritchie 
(Mowatt),  William  T.  Adams,  ilanstieW  T. 
WalwortJi.  F.  A.  Dnrivage,  Augusta  J.  Evans, 
Doiiuld  (J.  Mitclicll,  W.  G.  Simms,  Seelev 
Regesler,  A,  5.  Roe,  Amanda  M.  I>oughLs  L 
Ros-s  Brow  ne,  Lucy  Ellen  Guernsey,  tlio  autW 
of  “ Rutledge ; ” Mrs.  Bella  Z.  Spencer,  Vir- 
ginia F.  Townsend,  Henry  Morford,  George 
Ward  NichoK  tho  author  of  “Margaret  and 
lier  Bri^lesmaids ; ” L.  Augn.'itus  Jones,  C.  IL 
Wiley,  the  author  of  “ Kate  Kennedy;  ” (.’apl^ 
Ilainilton  Holmes,  Francis  Derrick,  the  author 
of  “ Twice  Married,”  “A  Clergyman's  Wife;” 

M.  L.  M. ; H.  Miinor  Knapp,  the  author  of  “The 
vSileut  Woman ; ” J.  Thomas  W'arren,  N.  C. 
Iron,  Ada  Clare,  W'illiam  North,  J.  M.  Nichols, 
Paul  Preston,  author  of  “Long-Logged  Joe;” 
Boynton  Randolph,  Fred.  Hunter,  Joanna  IL 
Mattliew.«,  tho  author  of  “The  Serf;”  Fanny 
M.  Downing,  Boynton  II.  Belknap,  “Harry 
Hazleton;  ” Cora  Bulkley,  tho  author  of  “Ver- 
non Grove ; ” P.  H.  Myers.  One  of  John 
Saunders’s  novels  was  reprintetl.  The  number 
of  reprints  of  foreign  novels  was  one  hundr^ 
and  ten,  and  included  six  each  of  Mrs.  Amelia 
B.  Ehvurds  and  “Louisa  Mtlhlbaeh’s ” (Clare 
Mnudt)  works;  four  each  of  .Mrs.  Gore’s,  EdraonJ 
Yates’s,  Michael  Banim’s,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant’s; 
three  each  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood’.s;  J. 

Lo  Faun’s,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Newby's  “Guida’s,” 
Madame  Dudevant  (George  Sand),  and  “Geoi^ 
Eliot”  (Miss  Marian  Evans) ; iw'o  each  of  Alex- 
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ander  Damas’,  Anthony  Trollope’s,  Ikfrs.  R. 
Mackenzie  Daniels’s,  Miss  Anno  Sfanning’s, 

F.  G.  Tniffonrs,  James  Greenwood’s,  Victor 

Miss  M.  A.  Braddon’s,  IVilkie  Col- 
lins’s, Captain  Mnyiio  Reid's,  Mrs.  J.  IT.  Rid- 
dell’s, and  single  works  of  Thomas  Hood,  Alex- 
ander Smith,  Charles  Dickens,  Pierce  Epan,* 
Mrs.  Ga»kell,  Mrs.  Crnik  (Dinah  M.  Miilook), 
Harriet  Lee,  the  Abbe  (author  of  “ Lc  Mniidit  ”j, 
Anne  Beale,  \V.  Carleton,  Mrs.  Trafford  White- 
head.  Florence  Marrynt  (Mrs.  Ross  Church), 
Henry  Kin^^ley,  Sir  E.  13.  Lytton,  Annie 
Thomas,  Marie  Nathnsins,  Gustave  Aiinard, 
“ Sheelah,”  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Henry  Law'rence 
(author  of  “Giiy  Liringstono  ”),  Charles  Rende, 
Miss  Yonj^  (author  of  the  “ Heir  ofRedclytfo  ”), 
Charles  Lever,  J.  P.  I^fittc,  U.  Grattan  Plun- 
kett, Percy  Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  E.  Charles,  Marga- 
ret Blount,  Edouard  Laboulave,  Mary  Brunton, 

G.  F.  Townsend,  Mrs.  J.  i-'.  t>rniih,  C'harlea 
Beach  (author  of  “Cousin  StellaX”  Charles 
Clarke,  George  Mat'donold,  E.  Lynn  Linton 
(author  of  Tho  Marrying  Man),”  A.  Clyde,  and 
the  author  of  a “ Fo.«t  Friendsliip.” 

There  were  twenty-nine  anonymous  novels 
published  daring  the  year.  The  authors  of 
uvenile  books  were  a legion.  Nearly  one- 
alf  of  the  whole  number— one  hundred  and 
eighty-til  rcc — were  published  anonymously.  In 
those  of  known  anthorsliip,  American  autliors 
largely  predominate<l,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
RX  being  by  American  writers  and  only  forty- 
one  by  those  of  foreign  countries.  Of  the 
American  writers,  “Nellie  Grabamo”  and 
“Alice  Gray”  were  each  authors  of  seven 
volumes;  Mis.s  Martha  Farmiharson  of  six; 
Miss  Caroline  E.  Kelly,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  “Glance  Gaylord,”  and  Oliver  Optic 
(W.  T.  Adams),  each  of  four;  Rev.  W.  M. 
Blackburn,  Mary  Dwinell,  E.  L.  Llewellyn, 
Samuel  G.  Green,  and  tho  author  of  “Eolith’s 
Ministry,”  each  of  three;  Rev.  John  Todd, 
“Sister  Ruth,”  “ Thrace  Talmon,”  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Boardiimn,  tlie  author  of  “ Lucy  Randoljih,” 
Mrs.  M.  E.  13arry,  Mrs.  Af.  A.  Denison,  Kev, 
W.  P.  Breed,  “Fleeta,”  Tliefnloro  Tilton,  Miss 
C.  M.  Trowbridge,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Ballard,  Alex.  A. 
Dodge,  and  “Pansy,”  each  two;  aud  single 
volumes  were  written  by  Mrs.  A.  T>.  F.  Whit- 
nev,  “Cousin  Bessie,”  “M.  L.  B.,”  U.  F^  Send- 
der,  Grace  W.  Ilinalale,  “K.  U,  P.,”  Miss 
Lamb,  W.  G.  Sleeper,  Sarah  J.  (L  Whittlesey, 
II.  IL,  the  author  of  “Fern’s  Hollow,”  Mrs. 
Prosser,  Kev.  Asa  Ballard,  Miss  Sarah  G.  Con- 
nejl,  Mi«s  Anna  B.  Cooke,  Rev.  Sidney  I>ycr, 
Miss  Annie  Fider,  Margsiret  B.  Fmnks,  Rev. 
B.  Hawley,  I>.  D.,  author  of  “The  Rose  Buds,” 
Mrs.  Swerdna,  author  of  “Tho  Huguenots  in 
France,”  Miss  M.  Bamford,  Abby  Eldridgo, 
Miss  Emily  Warner,  the  author  of  “ Maggie  and 
Willie,”  Jennie  Harrison,  Airre<l  Oldt'cliow, 
Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  F.  K.  Goulding,  tlie  au- 
thor of  “Doing  and  Suffering,”  Charles  L. 
Bruce,  Mary  Harvey  Gill,  tho  author  of  “Tho 
Young  A pj)rentice ; ” Sarah  A.  F.  Herbert,  Aunt 
Hattie,  Emma  S.  Babcock,  Rev.  Hiram  Bing- 


ham, Jr.,  author  of  “ Ellen  and  lier  Cousins ; ” J. 
W.  Kimball,  Agnes  M.  Stewart,  “Aunt  Friend- 
ly,” II.  Winslow,  Marian  Butler,  author  of 
“Annie  Ix)rimer;  ” Rev.  W.  J.  McCord,  Martha 
Haines  Butt,  Rev.  J.  II.  Vincent  “Edith  Grn- 
hame,”  Kev.  J.  II.  Jones,  E.  II.  M.,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Moffat,  Margaret  E.  Wilnier,  H.  W.  K.,  C.  D. 
Shaidy.  “F.  S.  A.,”  W.  C.  M.nrtyn,  “ A.  U S.,” 
Mrs.  Madeline  I.^slie,  “H.  F.  P.,”  “La^enco 
I^ncewooil,”  Mrs.  Carrie  L.  ^fay,  “Vieux 
Moustache;  ” author  of  “The  Silver  Cnp ; ” Mrs. 

J.  McNair  Wright,  Horatio  Alg(.*r,  Jr.,  Nellio 
Eyster,  Jane  G.  Austin,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  “E.  Y. 
L. ;”  author  of  “Win  and  Wear,”  author  of 
“ Katharine  Morris;  ” Mary  Ellis  “ Marian  Ilar- 
land,”  (Mrs.  V.  0.  Terhune),  Rev.  S.  11.  Tyng, 
I).  !).,  Mrs.  J.  E.  McConaughy;  tho  author  of 
“Money;”  Helen  Wall  Pierson,  Mrs.  Florence 
Russell,  G.  E.  Sargent,  Miss  J.  G.  Fuller.  Mrs. 

K.  J.  Greene,  Anno  G.  Hall,  and  “Cousin  Vir- 
ginia.” 

Of  tho  reprints  six  were  works  of  A.  L.  O. 
E.,  throe  each  of  Emma  Marshall,  Mrs.  Carey 
Brock,  and  Madeline  E.  Hewer : two  each  of 
Miss  Bickersteth,  J.  llardtcr,  Jean  ingelow, 
and  “S.  T.  C. and  one  each  of  Miss  Sarah 
Tytlcr,  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  Hans  C.  Ander- 
sen, J.  n.  Langille,  the  author  of  “ Tho  Dove  on 
tJie  Cross,”  Rev.  T.  Chalmer.s  “Marian  How- 
ard,” Jiibn  William  Kirten,  William  Dalton, 
Alfred  Elwe.s,  W.  Heard  Hilliard,  Mrs.  Ellis, 
**  Mistress  Knutt,”  Rev.  Norman  McLeod,  D.  D., 
Mrs.  E.  Charles,  Francis  Loc,  W.  Harrison,  and 
Andrew  Whitgift. 

Of  Worl'9  of  Travel  and  DUcovery  there 
were  but  few,  and  several  of  these  were  im- 
ported English  works;  tho  most  important 
were:  “Tho  Pilgrim's  Wallet,”  by  Rev.  Gilbert 
Haven;  Mr.  M.  N.  Olmsted’s  “Fnivorsal  Path- 
finder and  Business  Man's  Pocket  Companion ;” 
“Emigration  to  Rrazil;”  Madame  Octavia Wal- 
ton Lc  Vert's  “Souvenirs  of  Travel;”  “Letters 
from  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  1843-1852,” 
by  Thurlow  Weed ; “Tlie  Giant  ('iUesofBashan 
and  Syria's  Holy  Places,”  by  Kov.  J.  L.  Porter 
(E<Unimrgh  print);  Heine’s  “ Pictures  of  Trav- 
el,” translated  by  C.  G.  Lelantl ; Miller’s  “ New 
Guide  to  the  Hudson  River,”  illustrated  by  T. 
Addison  Richards;  “English  Travellers  and 
Italian  Brigands,”  by  W.  j.  C.  Moons  (reprint); 
“Oregon  and  Eldorado,  or  Komaneo  of  the 
Rivers,”  by  Thomas  Bnlfinch ; and  “ Tho  Al- 
bert Nyanza,”  by  S.  W.  Baker  (London  print). 

Tho  only  Military  WarH  of  note  were; 
Cnpt.  Walworth  Jenkins’s  “ Q.  M.  D.,  or.  Book 
of  Reference  for  Quartermasters “ Mt\|or- 
Gcncnil  S?herman’.s  Complete  Reports  (Beadle’s 
edition) ; Gen.  G.  K.  Warren’s  “Account  of  tho 
0;>erations  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  at  tho 
Buttle  of  Five  Forks,”  etc. ; “ Tlie  OfScial 
Army,  and  tlie  Official  Navy  Register;”  Lieut. 
Col.  iS.  V.  Benet  on  “ Electro- Balistic  Machines, 
and  the  Schultz  Chrotioscope Col.  A.  V. 
Kautz’s  “ Customs  of  Senice  for  Officers  of  tho 
Army,  as  derived  from  J.a\v  and  Regulations 
aud  practised  in  tho  U.  S.  Amiy.” 
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In  Agriculture^  the  most  important  works 
were:  Frederick  Muensch’s  ‘*S<‘liooI  for  Atner- 
ionn  Grape  Culture  (with  e:«pecial  reference  to 
Vinejranls) Edward  Enfield’s  “Indian  Corn, 
its  Value,  Culture,  and  Uses;  ” the  New  Enj?- 
land  Agricultural  Society’s  “Transactions;” 
Mr.  "W.  C.  Strons  on  “ Tlie  Culture  of  the 
Grape;”  a fifth  edition  of  Mr.  RulK?rt  Morris 
Coptdvid's  “Country  Life,  a Iland-hook  of 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  aud  Landricaj>o  Gar- 
dening;” Edward  Spraguo  Rand’s  “Garden 
Flowers  and  how  to  Cultivate  them Thonias 
Rivers’s  “ Miniature  Fruit  Garden,  or  the  Cul- 
ture of  Pyramidal  and  Bu«h  Trees;”  a transla- 
tion of  M.  George  VUle’s  “High  Farming 
without  Manure;”  “My  Vineyard  at  Lake- 
view,”  by  a Western  Grape  Grower;  Simon  N. 
Saunders’s  “ Treatise  on  Domestic  Poultry;” 
“ The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and 
Manufacture  of  American  Wine,”  by  George 
Husmann ; Mr.  D.  H.  Jacques’s  “Tlie  Garden, 
a Manual  of  Horticulture;”  and  “The  Barn- 
Yard,  a ilanual  of  Cattle,  Horse,  and  Sheep 
Husbandry ;”  Mr.  Elliot  C.  Cowdiu’s  address 
on  “ Agriculture,  its  Dignity  and  Progress;” 
“The  Horse  Booli^  being  Simple  Rules  for  Man- 
aging and  Keeping  a Horse J.  Talboys  Wheel- 
er’s “ Madras  tenu$  Americ.-i,  a Hand-book  to 
Cotton  Cultivation  ” (London  print) ; a new 
edition  of  Thomas  Bridgeman’s  “AmoricaQ 
Gardener’s  Assistant.” 

TheExonsii  Litekatcue  of  the  year  was  some- 
what more  extensive  tbati  ours.  The  publication 
of  books  in  Great  Britain  is  effected  either  medi- 
ately or  immediately  through  London  publish- 
ing houses,  and  during  the  year  there  appeared 
in  London  4,204  new  books  ,and  now  editions: 
Religious  books  and  pamphlets,  849 ; biograph- 
ical and  historical,  194;  medical  and  surgical, 
160;  poetry  and  the  drama,  232;  novels,  190; 
minor  fiction  and  children’s  books,  544;  trav- 
els, biography,  and  geography,  195 ; annuals  and 
serials  (volumes  only),  225;  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, etc.,  04;  English  pliUology  and  educjx- 
tion,  190;  European  and  classical  philology 
and  translation,  161 ; law,  84;  naval,  military, 
and  engineering,  89;  science,  natnral  history, 
etc.,  147;  trade  and  commerce,  79;  politics 
and  questions  of  the  day,  107;  illustrated 
works,  85;  art,  architecture,  etc.,  34;  miscel- 
laneous, not  classified,  859 — total,  4,20-1.  Wo 
have  space  to  review  hastily  only  the  leading 
works  of  this  largo  mass  of  literature. 

In  History,  the  first  work  of  importance  in 
1806  was  Mr.  Charles  Duke  Yonge’s  “ History 
of  France  under  the  Bourbons.  ” With  this 
work  we  should  couple  Mr.  Eyre  Evans  Crowe’s 
“History  iif  France,”  published  in  the  autumn. 
Mr.  J.  II.  Bridges,  M.  P.,  delivered  before  the 
Pliilosoplucal  Society  of  Ediubuigh,  and  has 
now  published  in  a volume,  four  lectures,  with 
the  title  of  “France  under  Richtdieu  and  Col- 
bert.” Another  work  on  French  history  is 
that  of  Miss  Freer,  on  “The  Regency  of  Anne 
of  Austria.  Queen  Regent  of  Franco,  Mother  of 
Louis  NIV^  ” We  have  two  mure  volumes  of 


Mr.  Fronde’s  great  work  on  the  “History  of 
England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolscy  to  the  Death 
of  Elizabeth.”  In  the  sections  which  lie  now 
puts  forth,  he  gives  an  account  of  tlie  plots 
and  machinations  of  Mary  Stuart,  stripping 
away  the  romantic  disguises  which  have  long 
hidden  from  accurate  observation  the  char- 
acter of  that  woman — who,  by  the  way,  has 
been  defended  by  Mr.  A.  McXeel-Caird,  in  a 
work  entitled  “Mary  Stuart,  her  Guilt  or  In- 
nocence : an  Inoniry  into  the  Secret  History 
of  her  Times.”  Mr.  J.  lleneage  Jesse  ha.s  issued 
three  volumes  of  “Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Reign  of  King  George  III.”  and  tlie  very 
source  of  our  race  has  been  inquired  into  by 
Mr.  Luke  Owen  Pike,  in  his  carious  worl^ 
“The  English  and  their  Origin:  a Prologue  to 
Authentic  English  History.”  The  origin  of  the 
Scotcli  Highlanders  has  been  made  a subject  of 
inquiry  by  Colonel  Robertson  F.  S.  A.  Scot, 
in  nis  “Concise  Historical  Proofs  resi^eeting  the 
Gael  of  Alban,”  a Celtic  race  allio<l  to  the  Brit- 
ons. Oriental  liistorv  has  been  ilhistmted  by 
Mr.  Robert  Grant  Watson,  in  History  of 
Persia  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  to  the  Year  1858,  witli  a Review  of 
the  Principal  Events  that  led  to  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  Kajar  Dynasty.”  Mr.  Idonel  James 
Trotter  has  issued  the  second  volume  of  his 
“History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  from 
the  Ap^intment  of  Lord  llardinge  to  the  Po- 
litical Extinction  oftho  East  India  Company.” 
Surgeon  Rennie,  of  the  20th  Hussars,  has 
written  a volume  entitled  “ Bliotan,  and  the 
Story  of  the  Dooar  War;  including  Sketches 
of  a Three  Months’  Koridence  in  the  Himala- 
yas, and  Narrative  of  a Visit  to  Bhotan  in  May. 
1865.”  Mr.  Bryce  has  pnblishc<i  a second 
Cilition  of  his  liistorical  study  on  “ Tlio  Holy 
Romim  Empire,”  with  enlargements.  The  an- 
cient Rfumui  Republic  is  in  safe  and  worthy 
liands  when  treated  by  snob  an  author  as  Mr. 
GoorgS  Ix>ng,  who  last  year  published  the 
second  volume  of  his  great  work.  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liam I>aw  issues  two  volumes  (with  map  and 
plan)  on  “ Hannibal’s  Campaign.”  hir.  W.  J. 
Fitzpatrick,  J.  P.,  has  written  a small  lx>ok  on 
the  Irish  disturbances  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century:  this  work,  to  which  the  author  gives 
the  title  of  “ The  Shorn  Squire,  and  the  Inform- 
ers of  1798,”  reached  a third  e<lition  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  Mr.  William  Fox,  A.  M-, 
late  Colonial  Secretary  and  Native  Minister  of 
New  Zealand,  publishes  an  account  of  the  last 
war  with  the  Maories;  and  from  Mr.  Paul  C. 
Sinding  we  have  “A  History  of  Scandinavia, 
from  the  Early  Times  of  the  Northmen,  the 
Sea-kings,  and  Vikings.”  Lord  de  Ros,  Liemen- 
ant-Gosernor  of  the  Tower,  gives  ns  an  illu^ 
trated  volume  of  “ Memoriids  of  the  Tower;” 
aud  Mr.  J.  T.  II.  Thnrlow  has  written  an  ae- 
couQt  of  the  East  India  Company’s  rule  in  Hin- 
do-stan,  under  the  title  of  “ITie  Company  aud 
the  Crown.”  Colonel  Horos  von  Borckc,  lately 
Chief  of  the  Staff  to  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  of 
the  Confedorato  Cavalry,  has  published  eome 
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'‘Memoirs  of  the  Confwkrate  "VTar  for  Indepen- 
dence ; ” and  Mr.  IV.  Ansdell  Day  has  toW  the 
story  of  tlie  Polish  war  for  independence  of  1868, 
in  a work  called  “ The  Russian  Government  in 
Poland.”  Of  works  having  reference  to  the 
Continental  w’ar  of  last  summer,  wo  must  men- 
tion Mr.  E<lward Dicey’s  “ HaUlc-fieldsofl866,” 
reprinted . from  his  letters  to  a London  daily 
paper  of  which  ho  was  the  special  corre- 
spondent. 

In  Historical  Riooraput  wo  find — a work 
on  “The  Life  and  lA?tters  of  Lady  Arahella 
Stnart^  including  numerous  Origin^  and  Un- 
published Documents,”  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cooper,  from  whom  we  have  already  had  “ A 
Popular  History  of  America,”  Miss  Harriot 
Parr  has  ]>nxluced  two  volumes  entitled  *‘Tho 
Life  and  Death  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  called  ‘Tlic 
Maid.’  ” Under  this  beading  of  “ Historical  Hi- 
ography  ” comes  also  the  third  volume  of  Signor 
Mazzini’g  “Life  and  Writings,”  as  it  is  autobio- 
graphical in  its  contents,  and  traces  the  career 
of  the  great  Italian  agitator  from  his  youth  to 
the  eve  of  the  year  1848.  Professor  R.  L.  Dab- 
ney, D.  D.,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  lias  pub- 
lished vol.  ii.  of  his  “Life  of  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Thomas  J.  Jackson  ” — the  famous  “ Stone- 
wall ” Jackson  of  the  Confederate  array.  Miss 
Strickland  has  written  (from  her  own  well- 
known  point  of  view)  “ Tlie  Lives  of  the  Seven 
BLsho[»s  committeil  to  the  Tower  in  1688.” 
illustrateil  with  personal  letters,  now  first  put>- 
lUhed,  from  tlie  Bodleian  I.ibrary^  and  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Brighton  has  corapile<l  some  “Me- 
moirs of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  II.  P.  V.  Broke,” 
commander  of  flio  Shannon  in  her  colehnitod 
duel  with  our  own  Chesapeake.  Mi*s.  Henry 
Baring  has  edited  the  **  Diary  of  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Windham,”  from  1784  to  1810 — and 
side  by  side  with  this  W'ork  we  should  mention 
Mr.  John  Campbell  Col4|uhoun’s  ‘‘William 
Wilbcrforce,  his  xriends  and  bis  Times.”  The 
gallant  old  hero  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  BhurU 
pore — Lord  Combermero — has  been  commemo- 
rated in  two  volumes  of  biography  and  corre- 
epondence,  the  Joint  pro<luction  of  Lady  Com- 
Ujrmere  and  Captain  W.  W.  Knollys.  S<‘otch 
ecclesiastical  history  has  received  some  light 
from  a volume  by  the  late  Rev.  James  Young — 
“The  Life  of  John  AVelsli,  Minister  of  A^’r.” 
La<ly  Ellis  has  published  a memoir  of  her  late 
husband,  Licutenant-Geuend  Sir  S.  B.  Ellis,  of 
the  Royal  Marines,  compiled  from  his  own 
memoranda.  Earl  Russell  has  added  a third 
volume  to  his  “Life  of  Charles  James  Fox,” 
embracing  the  later  years  of  Pitt’s  life.  Mr. 
James  Murray  has  compileil  in  two  volumes 
the  “Lives  of  C^iarlcs  V.,  I^o  X.,  and  Eras- 
mus;” and  Mr.  David  II.  Wheeler  has  trans- 
lated, from  the  Italian  of  Kmanuelo  Cclesia, 
“The  Conspiracy  of  Gianluigi  Fieschi,  or 
Genoa  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.” 

In  General  Bioorapht  there  was  translated 
from  the  German  of  Dr.  Heinrich  Kreisslo  von 
Helbom,  by  Mr.  Edward  Willierforce,  a life  of 
Franx  Schubert,  the  musician.  Lady  Wallace 


very  excellently  rendered  “Beethoven’s Letters 
(1790-1826),  from  the  Collection  of  Dr.  Ludwdg 
Kolil.”  Mr.  F.  A.  Sohwarzenberg  wrote  in 
English  an  account  of  the  life  of  Alexander  von 
Huml>oldt;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gill  translated 
from  the  French  of  M.  Felix  Bovet  a work  re- 
lating the  spiritual  labors  of  Nicolas  LouLs  Zin- 
xendorf.  to  wliich  has  been  given  the  title  of 
“The  Banished  Count”  Another  interesting 
memoir,  that  of  the  Marchesa  Giulia  Falletti  di 
Barolo,  has  been  presented  to  the  English  pub- 
lic by  means  of  a translation  of  Silvio  Pelhco’s 
biography  of  her.  by  Lady  Goorgiana  Fullerton. 
The  niarclKsa  HvchI  until  January,  1864,  when 
she  expired  at  an  advanced  age ; and  a few  ex- 
tra pages  by  tlie  translator  complete  the  record 
of  her  life.  The  work  is  interesting  from  the 
systematic  charity  of  her  life,  which  was  worthy 
of  all  praise.  Wherever  a goo<l  work  was  to 
be  done,  she  was  eager  in  doing  it ; and  by  her 
courageous  labors  in  the  jails  of  Turin  she  lias 
earned  a pln<*e  among  prison  reformers,  together 
with  John  Howard,  Mrs.  Fry,  and  others.  Un- 
der the  title  of  “The  Last  Days  in  England  of 
the  R^ali  Rammohim  Roy,”  Miss  Carpenter 
has  written  an  account  of  that  remarkable  man 
and  his  work.  “The  Pagan  Christ  of  the 
Third  Century,”  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a short  biographical  essay 
by  M.  Rdville,  Doctor  in  Theology,  and  Pastor 
of  the  W'ulloon  Church  in  Rottenlam,  which 
has  come  before  us  in  an  English  fonn.  Miss 
Bessie  Rayncr  Parkes,  in  a little  volume  called 
“ Vignettes,”  has  given  us  twelve  biographical 
sketches  of  Madame  Swetcbinc.  La  Smur  Rosa- 
lie, Madame  Pape-Carpanticr,  Madame  do  La- 
martine, Madame  Loco,  of  Algiers,  Governor 
Winthron’s  wife.  Miss  Cornelia  Knight,  Bianca 
Milesi  Mojon,  Mrs.  Delany,  Harriot  K.  Hunt, 
Miss  Bosnnquet,  and  Mrs.  Jameson.  Miss  Mete- 
yard  has  completed  her  “ Life  of  Wedgwood,” 
which  is  now  before  the  public  in  two  magnifi- 
cent volumes,  adornetl  with  several  wo^cut 
copies  of  the  best  specimens  of  “Etrurian” 
ware.  From  Miss  Jane  Whately  wo  have  the 
“Life  and  Correspondence  of  Richard  Whate- 
ly, I).  ]).,  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.”  Of 
Charles  Lamb  wo  have  had  two  Memoirs  during 
the  present  year : the  first  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald ; the  second  by  Lamb’s  old  and  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  Bryan  Waller  Procter  (“  Barry  Corn- 
wall ”).  Mr.  Sola  has  republishea  in  a separate 
volume  his  account  of  Hogarth,  Ids  works,  and 
Ids  time,  contributed  to  early  numbers  of  the 
CornhiU. 

In  politics  Mr.  Gladstone  Las  puMisbed,  in  a 
volume  with  an  appendix,  his  “Sj>eecbes  on 
Parliamentary  Reform  in  1866.”  and  several 
pamphlets  for  and  against  the  Bill  of  Reform 
nave  made  their  appearance.  Lord  Hobart  has 
reproduced  Ids  “Political  Essays ” from  Mac- 
millan't  Magazine.  The  Rev.  Frederick  Deni- 
son Maurice  has  published  a treatise  on  “The 
Workman  and  the  Franchijie : Chapters  in  Eng- 
lish History  on  the  Representation  and  Educa- 
tion of  the  People.”  Mr.  bhadworth  H.  Uodg- 
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son  has  discnsscd  the  “ Principles  of  Reform  in 
the  Suffrage;”  ami  Mr.  Stapleton  devotes  two 
volumes  to  a consi<leration  of  the  principles  of 
“ Intervention  and  Xon-Intervention,”  in  wliich 
he  disapproves  of  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmers- 
ton. Mr.  J.  Lewis  Farley,  Fellow  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society  of  London,  and  Corresponding 
Member  of  DFnntUut  E<jypiien  of  Alexandria, 
furnishes,  under  the  succinct  title  of  ” Turkey,” 
a very  comprehensive  account  of  that  empire. 
E.  C.  Bolton  and  II.  H.  Webber,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  have  produced  conjointly  a work  on 
“ The  Confederation  of  British  North  Americ.a.” 
To  these  works  on  tlie  Unitetl  States  and  British 
America  wo  may  add  one  hy  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Latham  on  “The  States  of  the  River  Platc^ 
tlieir  Industries  and  Commerce.”  A book  of  a 
similar  kind,  with  reference  to  one  of  tlie  great- 
est of  the  English  colonial  pos'^essions,  is  the 
large  volume  by  Mr.  Anthony  Forster,  late 
Member  of  the  Legislative  Conncil  at  Ade- 
laide, on  “ South  Australia,  its  Prosperity  and 
Progress.” 

Amfmgst  the  books  of  travel  of  the  year,  is  a 
narrative  of  a trip  “ Up  the  Elbe  and  on  to  Nor- 
way,” by  “a  clerk  in  the  Waste- Paper  Office,” 
tinder  the  assuine<l  name  of  “Nihil.”  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Joseph  Waterhouse,  of  the  Wesleyan-Meth- 
odist  ConferoDce  Society,  a fonner  missionary 
to  the  Fiji  Isles  rclate<l  the  results  of  his 
labors  in  the  promotion  of  Christianity  among 
the  Fijian  people,  in  a volume  entitled  “The 
King  and  People  of  Fiji:  containing  a Life 
of  Thakorabau,  with  Notices  of  the  Fijians, 
their  Manners,  Customs,  and  Superstitions,  pre- 
vious to  the  Great  Religious  Reformation  in 
1854.”  Mr.  Maegregor,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  has  published  an  account  of 
liis  adventnres  abroad!,  entitled  “A  Thonsand 
Miles  in  the  Rob  Roy  Canoe  on  Rivers  aud 
Lukes  of  Europe.”  The  “Narrative  of  the 
Wreck  of  the  Gra  fton.,  and  of  the  Escape  of  the 
Crew  after  Twenty  Months’  Suffering,”  is  a 
melancholy  and  affecting  description,  from  the 
“Private  Journals  of  Captain  Tliomas  Mus- 
grave,”  of  nearly  two  years’  sufferings  endured 
by  a whole  ship’s  crow  ou  one  of  the  Auckland 
islands  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  who  were 
wrecked  in  Jannory,  1804.  Mr.  Charles  Brooke, 
Tnan-Muda  of  Sarawak,  gives  ns  two  volumes 
of  his  adventures  and  experiences  during  a ten 
years’  residence  in  that  part  of  Borneo.  Mr. 
Henry  Blackburn  has  recorded  what  hnppene^l 
to  him  during  a tonr  he  made  in  the  Peuinsula 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1804,  entitled 
“Travelling  in  Spain  in  the  Present  Day.”  A 
second  book  about  Spain  has  appearo<l  daring 
the  present  year,  viz.,  Mrs.  Byrne’s  “Cosas  de 
Espafla:  Illustrative  of  Spain  and  the  Spaniards 
as  they  are.”  Of  a similar  diameter  is  Miss 
Margaret  Ilowitt’s  “Twelve  Months  with  Fred- 
erika  Bremer  in  Sweden.”  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells, 
a gentleman  who  was  for  some  time  American 
minister  at  Vienna,  has  given,  in  his  volume  on 
“ Venetian  Life,”  an  admirable  sketch  of  the 
domestic  manners  of  the  people  of  Venice,  ns 


well  as  of  the  city  itself.  Mr.  W,  II.  Bullock’s 
work*  entitkxl  “ Across  Mexico  in  1804-’65,” 
affords  a melancholy  and  depressing  picture  of 
the  present  .social  condition  of  that  country,  but 
is  doubtless  a faithful  description  of  Mexico  os 
it  was  at  the  time  ho  visite<l  it.  Sir  .Samuel 
White  Baker,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  has  given  a 
valnuble  account  of  hi.s  African  travels  and  dis- 
coveries, in  two  volmnea,  bearing  tlie  title  of 
“Tlie  Albert  N’Yanza,  Gre.it  Basin  of  the  Nile, 
and  Explorations  of  the  Nile  Sources.”  Mr.  J. 
Leyland  has  also  published  a work  on  a similar 
subject,  under  the  title  of  “ Adventures  in  the 
Far  Interior  of  South  Africa,  including  a Jour- 
ney to  Lake  Ngami,”  Mr.  Henry  Morley  pro- 
vides a fwries  of  “ Sketches  of  Russian  Life  be- 
fore and  during  tbo  Emancipation  of  the  Seris;” 
and  Mr.  H.  B.  George,  editor  of  the  AlpiM 
Journal^  haa  ]>ublislied  a volume  of  his  wander- 
ings across  “ The  Oln^rland  aud  its  Glaciers.” 
Captain  Spencer,  in  his  “Travels  in  France  and 
Germany,”  has  added  another  to  the  many 
books  of  travels  in  each  of  those  countries  that 
have  already  been  published  from  time  to  time. 
Of  Eastern  travel,  we  have  Dr.  Norman  Mac- 
leod's  narrative  of  his  recent  experiences  in  the 
Holy  Land ; Mr.  Pollock  Black’s  ‘‘Hundred  Days 
in  the  E.ist,”  a diary  of  a journey  to  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece,  the  L-lands 
of  the  .\rchipel.igo,  etc. ; Miss  M.  B.  Edwards’s 
“ Winter  with  tlie  Swallows,”  a picture  of  Al- 
geria in  the  present  day ; Lieutenant  S.  P. 
Oliver’s  Madagascar  and  the  Malagasy,  with 
Sketches  in  the  Provinces  of  Tamatuvo,  I4cta- 
nemena,  and  Aiikera;"  and  a “ Narrative  of 
Travel  from  Calcutta  to  tlie  Snowy  Itange^”  by 
“ An  old  Indian.”  Mrs.  Alfred  Ilort's  “Life  ia 
Tahiti,”  and  Mr.  Pritchard's  “ Polynesian  Rem- 
iniscences,” arc  contributions  to  our  knowlc<lge 
of  a distant  and  still  semi-barbarous  part  of  the 
world. 

Pim.osornT  received  but  few  additions.  Earlv 
in  the  .se.ason  a liricf  treatise  w as  published  by 
Dr.  Henry  Travis,  entitled  “ Moral  Freeilom  rec- 
onciled with  Causation;  the  Moral  Basis  of 
Social  Science.”  Dr.  Travis  has  exhibited  no 
small  acuteness  in  the  discussion  of  his  subject 
Mr.  Thomas  Sliedden,  M.  A.,  of  St.  Peter’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  has  written  a tnetaphrsieal 
work  with  a very  strange  title— to  wit,  “A 
Popular  Es.«»ay  on  the  Infinite.”  Some  other 
subjects  are  handled  in  the  same  volume,  half 
of  which  consists  of  a review  of  Mr.  Mill’s 
“Examination  of  the  Ilamiltoninn  Philosophy.” 
The  Rev.  J.  B.  Heard,  M,  A.,  has  handled  a 
difficult  subject,  or  set  of  subjects,  in  his  book 
on  “ The  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man,  S[>irit,  Soul, 
and  Body,  applied  to  Illustrate  and  Expl.'un  the 
Doctrines  of  Sin,  the  New  Birth,  the  Disem- 
Imdied  State,  and  the  Si>iritual  Body.”  From 
Mr.  Simon  S.  Laurie  wo  have  an  analytical 
essay  “ On  tlie  Philosophy  of  Ethics,”  in  which 
the  author  maintains  an  indepimdent  po«;|tion 
between  the  extreme  views  of  the  Utilitarian 
school  of  moralists  and  the  Intuitionali^ts.  Mr. 
Monsel,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  “Bampton 
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Lecturer”  of  1858,  has  come  to  the  rescue  of 
Sir  William  namilton  in  a criticism  on  Mr. 
Hill's  “Examination/*  originally  published  in 
two  numl>ers  of  the  Contemporary  lictieie^  and 
noTT  republished  in  a small  volume,  with  addi- 
tions, under  the  designation  of  “The  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Conditioned.** 

Under  the  head  of  A>*TiQUARU>asii,  Topooha- 
PHT,  and  Folk  Lorr,  some  works  of  groat  inter- 
est were  published.  “ Physical  Geography  and 
Geology  of  the  County  of  Leicester/’  is  the  title 
of  a work  by  Professor  Anste<l.  Dr.  Ginsbnrg 
has  written  an  essay  on  “ The  Kabbalah,  ita 
Doctrinea,  Development,  and  literature/*  from 
a consideration  of  which  ho  derives  certain  rules 
for  tho  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Herman  Oesterloy, 
we  have  had  a republication  of  the  “Iluiidrwl 
Mery  Talys,**  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in 
“Much  Ado  about  Nothing.**  Messrs.  George 
E.  J.  Powell  and  Eirikr  Magnhsson  liavo 
translated  and  published  a second  scries  of  their 
“Icelandic  Legends,”  collected  by  Jon  Amason. 
Tlie  first  series  was  issued  in  1804,  and  to  this 
second  instalment  is  prefixed  an  Introdnctory 
Essay  on  Icelandic  Superstition.  “The  History 
of  Signboards  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day,”  by  Messrs.  Larwood  and  Ilottcn, 
is  a highly  curious  work,  accompanied  by 
copies  of  some  of  tho  most  memorable  and  re- 
markable of  the  signs  of  London  and  other 
places,  and  is  altogether  a treasure  of  anti- 
quaries. Tho  “ Remains  of  tho  Early  Popular 
Poetry  of  England,**  collected  and  edited,  with 
Introductory  Notes,  by  Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt, 
Is  another  work  appeding  especially  to  the  an- 
tiquary. Mr.  Henry  B.  Wheatley  has  made  a 
quaint  collection  of  odd  expressions,  such  as 
“mingle-mangle/*  “ splish-splash,**  “hugger- 
mugger,”  etc.,  under  the  title  of  “ A Dictionary 
of  Reduplicated  Words  in  the  English  Lan- 
guage.** Mr.  W’heatley  has  mustered  nearly 
six  hundred  of  those,  gathered  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  S.  Baring-Gould’s 
“ Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages”  is  a col- 
lection of  remarkable  narratives,  once  forming 
part  of  tho  popular  belief,  and  still  holding 
their  place  in  poetry  and  legend.  A siiuilur 
work  is  Mr.  William  Henderson’s  “Notes  on 
tho  Folk-I^re  of  the  Northern  Counties  of 
Eoghmd  and  the  Borders;*’  to  which  iilr.  Bar* 
ing-Gould  has  added  an  Appendix  on  House- 
hold Stories.  “ English  Church  Furniture, 
Ornaments,  and  Decorations,  at  the  Period  of 
tho  Refonnation,  as  exhibited  in  a List  of  the 
Goods  l)estroyc<l  in  Certain  Lincolnshire 
Cliurches,  a.  d.  1566/’  U the  title  of  a labo- 
rious work,  published  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Edward  Peacock,  F.  S.  A. 

In  the  department  of  Essays,  there  are 
two  works  from  Mr.  Ruskin.  “The  Ethics 
of  tho  Dust  **  is  dest  ribed  on  the  title-page  as 
a collection  of  “ Ten  Lectures  to  Little  House- 
wives on  the  Elements  of  Crystallization,”  and 
is  to  some  extent  a scientific*  book ; yet  the 
essay-writing  luaimcr  is  so  constantly  pre- 


servetl,  and  the  work  is  so  little  technical  and  so 
thoroughly  literary,  tliat  it  is  more  fitly  placed 
under  this  liead.  Mr.  Ruskin's  other  volume 
is  entitled  “The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive/*  Tho 
book  consists  of  throe  lectures  on  Work,  Traffic, 
and  War.  Artcriticisin  has  found  an  exponent 
in  Mr.  Henry  O’Neil’s  “Lectures  on  Painting, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy.”  Literary 
criticism  has  been  made  tlie  subject  of  a book 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Dallas,  bearing  tlio  very  fan- 
tastic title  of  “ Tho  Gay  Science/’  “ A Man- 
chester Man”  reprints  from  Frater'$  Maga- 
tine  certain  “Free  Thoughts  on  Many  Sub- 
jects.” Of  quite  another  order  is  the  volume 
by  Mr.  Mattliew  Brown,  called  “ Views  and 
Opinions;  **  while  in  the  “Priest  and  Parish  ” 
of  tho  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Incumbent  of  St. 
Luke’s,  Berwick  Street,  Soho,  wo  have  an  ac- 
count of  what  a clergyman  in  the  pursnit  of  his 
calling  and  in  the  condnet  of  his  daily  life  may, 
should,  and  should  not  do.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
has  reprinted,  with  the  title  of  “Tlie  Reign  of 
Law,”  some  of  his  periodical  papers  and  Ad- 
dresses to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ; and 
imder  this  Iieading  of  “ Essays  ” wo  should  j>cr- 
haps  include  a <‘harming  production  by  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  “ Half-hours  with  the  Best  l^et- 
ter-writers  and  Autobiographers,”  a companion 
to  tho  “Half-hours  witli  tho  Best  Authors.” 
The  leading  work  in  Fiction’,  which  tlie  year 
1800  brought  forth,  was  Miss  Evans’s  “Felix 
Holt,  tho  Radical.”  Perhaps  the  next  novel  of 
importance  to  “ Felix  Holt  ” is  Mr.  Wilkie  Col- 
lins’s “Armadale.”  In  strong  contrast  with 
this  highly-wrought  talc  is  the  <jiiict,  simple 
story  of  every -day  life,  “ Wives  and  Danghters  ” 
— tho  last  work  of  tlie  lamentetl  Mrs.  Oa.skeU, 
“ The  Belton  Estate,”  by  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope, 
was  reproduced,  early  in  tho  year,  from  the 
pages  of  tho  Fortnightly  Fetiew,  where  it  had 
appeare<l  in  successive  lumiberH;  and  toward 
the  close  of  1800  Mr.  Trollope  commence<l  a 
serial  story  in  sixpenny  weekly  numbers,  called 
“The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barsot.”  Mr.  T.  Adol- 
phus Trollope  has  publisluHl  a novel  of  Italian 
life,  entitled  “ Gemma ; ” and  Mr.  Sliirley  Brooks 
has  begun  a story  in  monthly  parts,  with  the 
designation  of  “Soouor  or  Later.”  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Smith,  tho  poet,  favored  us  with  “Alfred 
Hagart’s  Household.”  The  latest  work  of  Mrs. 
Craik  (Miss  Mulock),  “ A Noble  Life,”  is  in- 
tensely moral  in  its  character.  Mr.  E.  Yates 
has  given  us  “Land  at  Last”  and  “Kissing 
the  Rod/’  and  Mr.  Whyte  Melville  has  published 
a tale  of  French  life  in  tho  last  century,  called 
“Corise.”  “The  Lady’s  Mile ” is  one  of  Miss 
Braddon's  fictions;  and  the  authoress  ha.s  al- 
rea«ly  commencetl  another  in  her  own  inagazioe, 
lielgratia.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  added  a new  sec- 
tion to  her  admirable  scries  of  fictions,  “The 
Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  end  from  the  same 
authoress  wo  have  also  “ Madonna  Mary.”  Mr. 
J.  Sheridan  Le  Fnnu  has  published  a story 
called  “All  in  tho  Dark.”  Miss  Sarah  Tytler, 
author  of  “ Citoyenno  Jacqueline,”  has  gathered 
together,  nuder  the  title  of  “Days  of  Yore,” 
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several  of  her  tales  ami  sketches.  Mr.  H.  Sather- 
land  Edwards’s  “ Three  Loaisas”  is  an  exposi- 
tion of  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Opera- 

house,  and  in  the  diplomatic  circles.  Mrs. 
Henry  Woo<V3  “Elster’s  Fully”  is  hardly 
worthy  the  aulhoress's  reputation.  Prom  ‘*A 
New  Writer”  (whom  rumor  pronounces  to  be 
Mis>s  Dickens)  wo  have  a tale  of  domestic  life, 
called  “Aunt  Mai^caret's  Trouble.”  Mr.  R.  D. 
Blackraore’s  **Cradock  Nowell”  is  a tale  of 
the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Gilbert’s  **Dr.  Austin’s 
Guestij”  is  a species  of  sequel  to  “Shirley 
Hall  Asylum,”  consisting  of  sorao  singularly 
ingenious  studies  of  mental  aberration.  Mr. 
lA'ver  lias  published  a romance  of  Irish  life — 
“ Sir  Brook  Fossbrook.” 

In  PoxTRV,  Mr.  A.  0.  Swinbame’s  “ Poems 
and  Ballads,”  published  in  the  summer,  have 
provoked  more  discussion  in  the  critical  world 
than  any  volume  of  verso  issued  for  many 
ears ; and  this  not  simply  on  literary  grounds, 
ut  even  more  on  grounds  of  morals.  Mr. 
Swinburno  lias  also  appeared  as  a critic  of 
poetry,  in  an  introduction  to  a selection  from 
Ilyron ; and  he  promises  us  an  “ Essay  on  the 
Life  and  Works  of  William  Blake,  Poet  and 
Artist.”  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  has  been  very 
active.  Besides  editing  an  illustruted  Christmas 
volume  of  original  verse,  and  translating  some 
“Ballad  Stories  of  the  AtTections”  from  the 
Seandinavian,  lie  has  published  a collection  of 
**Ixmdon  Poems.”  rrom  Lord  Lytton,  not 
many  months  before  ho  was  advanced  to  the 
peerage,  we  had  a volume  cnlitk'tl  “The  Lost 
Tales  of  Miletus,”  in  wliicli  the  author  seeks  to 
reproduce,  conjecturally,  those  celebrated  fables 
of  antimiity  which  were  associated  with  the 
city  of  Miletus,  but  which  have  been  lost  for 
centaries.  He  has  therefore  constructed  some 
very  clever  gnd  pleasing  fictions  from  the 
“ remnants  of  myth  and  tale  ” still  remaining 
to  us  from  the  later  Hellenic  ages.  To  be  “in 
keeping”  with  his  subject-matter,  Ixird  Lytton 
has  told  these  stories  in  various  classic  metres, 
or  in  as  near  an  approach  to  them  as  the  Eng- 
lish language  would  permit;  and  the  result  is  a 
charming  book.  “The  Prince’s  Progress,  and 
other  Poems,”  is  the  title  of  a volume  from  the 
pen  of  Miss  Christina  Rossetti.  An  anonymous 
writer  has  favored  us  with  “ a metrical  drama, 
after  the  antique,”  on  the  subject  of  Philoctetes, 
the  noble  friend  of  Hercules,  who  was  confined 
in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  and  subject  to  great 
snfterings.  Mrs.  Webster  (who  also  appears  as 
translator  of  -Kschylus)  has  written  some 
“Dramatic  Studies;”  Mr.  William  Stigiind  has 
pro(Uicc<l  “ Athenuis,  or  the  First  Crusade,”  a 
species  of  epic  in  the  style  of  “ Jenisa- 

lem  Delivered;”  and  Mr.  Jrwin,  an  Irish  author, 
has  reprinted,  witli  additions,  some  poems,  origi- 
nally publislietl  several  years  ago.  Among  the 
translated  poems  of  however,  wo  must 

record — Dean  Milman's  “ Agamemnon  ” of 
..Eschylns,  “Bacchanals”  of  Euripides,  and 
iniaceUanies  fn>m  tlic  lyric  and  later  poets  of 
Greece ; Mrs,  Webster’s  “ Prometheus  Bound  ” 


of  the  same  poet;  Mr.  Cartwright's  “Medea,” 
and  other  plays  of  Euripides;  Mr.  Hugh  Sey. 
mour  Tremenheere’s  Odes  of  Pindar;  Mr.  John 
Coningtou's  “ ..Eneid  ” of  Virgil ; Mr.  Kalph 
Griffith’s  “ Idylls  from  the  Sanskrit ; ” Sir  John 
Bowring’s  poems  of  Petofi,  a Hungarian  writer; 
and  tlic  minor  poems  of  Goethe. 

We  can  make  but  brief  notes  of  the  works  in 
SciENCB  and  TiiEOLor.Y.  In  Science,  we  have 
had  two  volumes  of  Professor  Owen’s  w’ork  on 
“The  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,”  inclmling 
fi-^hes,  reptiles,  binls,  and  mammals ; Mr.  Samoel 
Lniii’s  “ Prehistorio  Remains  of  Caitboess,”  to 
which  Professor  Huxley  has  added  notes  on  the 
human  remains  of  that  district;  Lieutenaiit- 
Colonel  Forbes’s  “Eiarly  Races  of  Scotland,  and 
their  Monuments ; ” a translation  of  Dr.  Ferdi- 
nand Keller’s  work  on  “ The  Lake  Dwelling 
of  Switzerland ; ” Dr.  Hartwig's  “Ilanuonies 
of  Nature,  or  the  Unity  of  Creation;”  Mr. 
Charles  Bray’s  work  “ On  Force  and  its  Menul 
and  Moral  Correlates ; ” Mr.  Evan  Hopkins's 
“Geology  and  Terrestrial  Magnetism;”  aft^^ 
ther  volume  of  the  “Memoirs  of  theGeolorical 
Survey  of  Great  Britain;”  translations  of  M. 
Ixuiis  Figuicr’s  “ World  before  the  Iklnge.'’ 
and  “ Vegetable  World ; ” Professor  Stepbens'i 
“ Old  Northern  Men  of  t^ondinavia ; ” Sir  Joha 
Herschel’s  “Familiar  Lectures  on  Scienufie 
Subjects;”  and  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  “Treatise  oa 
Iron-Shipbuilding,”  and  “ Useful  Infonuation 
for  Engineers,”  etc. — In  Tiieoloot,  a gn  at  deal 
of  attention  has  been  paid  throughout  the  year 
to  the  anonymous  work,  “Ecce  Homo!”  a 
book  which  lias  sold  to  an  extent  which  re 
minds  one  of  the  success  obtained  by  “Esssti 
and  Reviews.”  Mr,  Merivale’s  “ Converrioa  of 
the  Northern  Nations,”  is  a work  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  both  history  and  theidogy.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Dean  Siaiilev's  rery 
learned  “Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
Church,”  of  which  Part  11.  apj>cared  in  1S$1 
Bishop  C'olenso  has  translate  Dr.  Oorl'« 
“Worship  of  Baalim  in  IsraeV’  a work  of 
great  erudition,  and  of  no  little  interest  to  the 
scholar.  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  publUhe<i  “Tm 
Conflict  of  Good  and  Eril,”  and  from  l>r.  Mao* 
ning,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
minstcr,  “The  Reunion  of  Christendom.”  Hem 
Alford  has  published  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  of 
New  Testament  for  English  Readers,”  consl^- 
ing  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ilobrows,  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  and  the  Revelation ; and  the  Re^"- 
I.*.  Blackley  and  the  Rev.  James  Hawes  hare 
made  an  adaptation  of  Bengel’s  “Gnomon, 
under  the  title  of  “The  Critical  English  T^1S* 
incut.”  Dr.  George  Moore,  of  the  London  Cob 
lege  of  riiysicians,  has  considered,  “from  a 
Christian  ]>oint  of  view,”  the  “First  Man,  ami 
his  Place  in  Creation.”  We  have  had  sorcral 
works  on  Ritualism,  one  of  which  is  by  I^» 
Vaughan;  a good  many  replies  to  M.  Reoans 
work  on  the  Apostles ; and  various  bm>ks  ana 
pamphlets  on  the  “Eirenicon”  of  Hr.  rojoTjOf 
which  tlie  most  remarkable  is  Father  >ew- 
man’s  “Letter”  to  tl.e  author. 
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LOUISIANA.  Tho  first  dny  of  the  rejmlar 
session  of  tho  Lcfflslaturo  wos  January  22d,  to 
which  tliat  body  had  adjourned  from  the  extra 
session  on  the  previous  December  22d.  On 
January  21th  a motion  was  offered  in  the  TTouso 
to  appoint  a special  committee  of  both  Houses 
to  report  any  nccesssary  clinnges  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  18t>4,  Tho  mover  stated  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  discussion  of 
tho  question  of  convention  or  no  convention. 
A debate  ensued,  in  which  some  members  urged 
the  calling  of  a convention  as  an  imperative 
duty  in  the  momentous  interests  of  the  State, 
declaring  that  the  Constitution  of  1S64  was  not 
binding  on  tlio  iwople  of  the  State.  Others  as- 
serted its  binding  force,  otherwise  the  General 
AK<4ernbly  was  a nollity  and  the  members  had  no 
right  to  their  seats.  Some  looked  upon  it  as  a 
useless  luxury,  os  the  State  would  not,  at  present, 
be  admitted  into  tho  Union.  No  action  was 
taken  on  the  resolution,  but  it  served  to  develop 
a conflicting  sentiment  in  tlie  House  on  tho 
validity  of  the  Constitution.  A bill  was  passed 
authorizing  tho  issue  of  six  per  cent,  certitientes 
of  indebtedness  on  tho  part  of  the  State  to  tho 
amount  of  $1,600,000.  A bill  was  also  passwl, 
directing  that  the  election  for  municipal  otRccrs 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  should  be  lield  at  aii 
earlier  date  than  was  fixed  by  the  charter,  and 
on  March  12th  ensuing.  This  developed  still 
more  clearly  the  division  of  sentiment  in  tho 
Legislature,  one  part  representing  tho  dison- 
franebuKid  portion  of  tho  people  seeking  to  re- 
cover their  lost  rights;  and  tlie  other  repre- 
senting the  enfranchised  minority,  who  refused 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  transfer  the 
control  to  those  late  in  arms.  On  Febrnary  9th 
the  governor  sent  to  the  legislature  a message 
vetoing  this  bill.  He  urged  that  tho  necessity 
of  anticipating  the  fixed  time  for  the  election 
was  not  apparent ; he  wished  proper  guaranties 
that  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  see  tho  laws 
faithfully  executed  before  holding  a Tuunicipal 
election.  These  guaranties  were  such  as  suiU 
able  amendments  to  tho  city  charter  with  a 
radical  rc%’lsion  of  tho  registry  and  election  laws 
of  tho  parish  of  Orleans  would  give.  Ho  further 
said: 

It  Is  witliin  the  knowlet^e  of  all  citizens  resident 
here  before  t)io  war,  that  for  years  preceding  the  re- 
bellioD,  elections  in  tho  pansh  of  Orleans  wore  a 
cruel  mockery  of  free  government.  Bands  of  or- 
rantxed  desperadoes,  immediately  preceding  and 
during  an  election,  committed  every  species  of  out- 
rage upon  the  peaceful  and  unoffendiug  citizens,  to 
inuroidatc  them  from  the  exercise  of  tho  inestimable 
privilege  of  freemen,  the  elective  franchise.  A regis- 
try of  fourteen  thousand  names,  in  the  days  alluded 
to,  could  scarcely  furnish  onc-fourth  of  that  number 
of  legal  votes  at  the  pells,  although  six  or  seron 
thousand  votes  were  usually  returned  as  cast.  To 
guard  against  tho  possibility  of  a return  to  such  a 
condition  of  aQfairs,  many  citizens  of  integrity,  liitol- 
hgenccf  and  loyalty  to  the  Union,  who  beaeve  that  a 
new  danger  will  bow  bo  added  to  the  preexisting 
in  tho  expected  rapid  increase  of  population, 
odvisea  reconsideration  of  the  electoral  qualification 
in  all  manicipal  elections  for  the  future ; holding  that 
experience  has  shown  conclusively  that  they  cannot 


be  confused  with  tho  political  contests  of  tho  times 
with  safety  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  This 
view  is  worthy  of  respectful  consideration. 

ProOminently  demanding  the  serious  attention  of 
legislators  in  the  altered  circumstaucos  of  our  Htato 
and  its  institutions,  is  the  unequal  .distribution  of 
the  white  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth,  by 
means  of  which  a perilous  preponderance  of  politi- 
cal power  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ever- 
changing  population  of  its  chief  city.  At  this  mo- 
ment it  is  safe  to  affirm,  there  is  n larger  white 
population  in  the  parish  of  Orleans  than  in  all  tho 
other  parisbcB  of  (be  State  combined,  and  the  likeli- 
hood, nay,  the  certainty  is,  that  for  rears  to  come 
the  increase  will  continue  to  bo  laigcly  in  favor  of 
New  Orleans.  I mention  this  in  no  spirit  of  un- 
kindness  to  our  Queen  City. 

I entertain  none  of  that  jealousy  of  her  sometimes 
charged  to  exist  among  agricnltural  people  like  my- 
self; but  while  I desire  with  my  heart  to  see  hW 
great,  prosperous,  and  free,  and  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  render  her  so,  with  all  my  consent,  she 
shall  never  be  endowed  with  political  power  to  the 
transient  degradation  or  lasting  injury  of  the  rest  of 
the  State.  A just  equilibrium  must  oe  required  and 
retained.  If  the  electoral  system,  applicable  to  tho 
parish  of  Orleans.  U so  constituted  that  a subsidized 
scum  can  diminisu  by  violence  and  intimidation  oue- 
half  of  the  clectoral  strcnglb,  the  same  dangerous 
agency,  when  their  employers  have  a purpose  to 
serve,  can  double  tho  legal  vote  by  frauds  familiar 
to  such  men.  Before  the  usual  time,  indicated  by 
the  charter  for  an  election  of  municipal  oQiccrs,  the 
Legislature  can  secure  the  State  against  the  dangers 
to  oe  justly  apprehended  by  the  enactment  of  suit- 
able laws,  ana  remove  other  minor  objections  that 
arc  urged. 

Tho  message  was  made  the  special  order  of 
business  in  tho  Senate  for  February  13th.  Tho 
proceedings  aro  tlius  reported  in  the  official 
paper ; 

Mr.  Hough  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  bill,  as 
being  in  violation  of  Article  119  of  the  Constitution, 
which  provides  for  tho  mode  of  amending  existing 
laws,  holding  this  act  to  be  an  ainundmcnt  of  tho 
City  Charter. 

Mr.  Duvigneaud  sustained  tho  previous  speaker, 
and  wanted  laws  passed  which  would  secure  a fair 
election  before  ordering  one,  urging  at  the  same  time, 
that  tho  regular  time  for  tho  city  election  was  so 
near  that  it  would  be  better  to  await  that  period,  and 
in  tbo  mean  time  amend  the  city  charter  and  election 
laws. 

Mr.  Mohan  was  astonished  that  tho  judge  should 
oppose  the  bill,  when  it  was  shown  by  the  crowded 
lobby  that  his  constituents  were  anxious  to  be  rein- 
stated in  their  conslitiitional  right  of  appointing 
their  own  municipal  officers. 

Mr.  Duvigneaud  interrupted  the  gentlemen  on  tbo 
privilege  of*  not  being  subject  to  personalities. 

After  a shont  of  '*  go  on  ” from  tbe  galleries,  and  a 
reprimand  from  the  President  for  the  shout,  Mr. 
Mohan  continued  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill,  tho 
veto  of  the  Oovemor  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Gordon  answered  the  objection  of  Mr.  Duvig- 
neaud,  who  sai<l  that  tho  present  charter  and  consti- 
tution of  the  State  were  incompatible,  and  showed 
that  all  laws  incompatible  with  toe  constitution  were 
DO  laws  at  all. 

Mr.  Kenner  said  the  constitutional  scruple.^  against 
tbo  bill  would  not  bold  water.  The  bill  wan  nut  an 
amendment,  but  only  intended  to  bring  the  sus- 
pended rights  of  tbo  people  under  the  charter  into 
action,  and  to  fill  vocancies. 

Mr.  Eagnn  thought  the  Oovemor  ought  not  to  op- 
pose his  will  to  tbe  deliberate  action  of  both  Houses 
without  showing  some  cogent  reasons,  which  were 
wanting  iu  bis  message. 
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The  bill  (rit«  passed,  DotwitbsUu^inz  the  reto  of  the 
Gorernor,  with  the  requisite  two>thirus  majoritj,  aud 
oniv  three  rutea  against  it. 

The  bill  was  then  sent  to  the  House  with  a hurrah 
from  the  jialleries. 

In  thellouse,  a mossafre  from  the  Peuate  was  re* 
ceired,  informing  the  House  that  the  Governor  hud 
vetoed  the  city  election  bill,  and  that  the  same  had 
passed  the  Senate  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators elected. 

)lr.  Scanlan  said  he  would  vote  for  the  bill,  al- 
though his  name  had  bccu  placed  on  a list  of  mem- 
bers, said  to  bo  for  sustaining  the  veto. 

Mr.  Scanlan  remarked  that  the  Government  in 
Washington  is  in  favor  of  restoring  civil  govcriuneut, 
and  that  the  objections  of  the  UoTcmur  have  no 
foundation  in  taw  or  in  reason. 

Mr.  Austin  considered  the  oction  of  the  Governor 
as  an  attempt  to  deprive  the  people  of  New  Orleans 
of  their  rights. 

Mr.  Williamson  thought  some  of  the  objections  as* 
signed  by  the  Governor  absurd,  but  the  Governor 
iVouIq  no't  veto  a ('onstitutiooal  OoDVention  bill. 

Mr.  Ptillo  esplained  that  be  thought  the  bill  to  be 
in  riolntion  of  article  119  of  the  Coustitutiun. 

The  bill  passed  with  93  yeas,  aud  8 nays. 

Tlie  preamble  of  tbc  act  U as  follows : 

Whereat,  By  the  laws  consolidating  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  providing  for  tbc  government  of  said 
city,  and  the  odminij^tration  of  its  aOiiirs,  it  is  ex* 
nressly  provided  that  the  Mayor,  Controller,  Street 
tk'mmis?«ionor,  Kccorders,  Aldermen,  ami  Assistant 
Aldermen,  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of  said  city ; 
ond,  wlicrcos,  the  present  incumbonu  hold  commis- 
sions of  a tempurarv  nature,  granted  only  for  the 
purposes  of  the  lime  being  j and,  whereas,  it  is  cml- 
sectiv  proper  that  the  municipal  government  of  said 
city  ahuula  be  again  comniitti^d  to  the  people,  under 
anil  in  accordance  with  the  charter  of  said  city; 
therefore — 

The  sections  of  tlio  net  prescribed  the  time 
when  the  election  sbonld  be  held,  and  tbo  offi- 
cers to  be  chosen,  etc. 

Subsequently,  on  February  2Gd,  n bill*was 
passed  amending  the  city  cliarter,  in  confor- 
mity with  this  election  act;  ayes,  62;  nays, 
23,  in  the  House.  The  only  objection  urged 
was,  that  it  was  like  a compromise  with  the 
Governor.  A joint  resolution  was  also  passed 
and  signed  by  the  Governor,  expressive  of 
loyalty  and  the  confidence  of  the  State  in  Pres- 
ident Johnstm,  with  the  unanimous  pledge  of 
tlio  memliera  to  support  him. 

In  the  House,  on  Febnmry  lOfli,  a joint  reso- 
Intion  was  adoptcil  for  the  appointment  of  two 
members  to  deliver  the  following  resolutions  of 
the  Legislature  to  thcPrc'^ident: 

^Vh^eaJl,  In  the  debates  upon  the  question  of  re* 
coostructiuQ  in  the  National  Congress,  the  cncmica 
of  the  policy  of  President  Johnson  are  endeavoring 
to  mislead  public  opinion  by  the  grossest  misrepre* 
seuUtions  of  tbc  opinions  and  sentiroents  of  tbc  pco* 
pic  of  this  and  other  Sunthcro  States ; therefore, 

Jie  it  retolted  by  tk*  HenaU  and  Hoiue  of 
aiiva  of  the  StaU  of  Louttiana,  in  Gcneraf  Aterm- 
bly  eonrtned.  That  as  Representatives  recently  elected 
by  the  people  of  this  S^ate,  and  being  fully  conver- 
sant  with  their  upiniuns  and  sentiments,  wo  do  de* 
dare  that  Uicy  hare  with  unparalleled  unanimity 
accepted  iho  results  of  the  war  as  a final  settlement 
of  the  questions  at  issue  therein ; that  there  docs  not 
exist  an  intention  or  desire  to  reopen  the  agitation  of 
those  que.stions  ; that  they  ocquiescc  in  the  abolition 
of  slavery  as  on  accomplished  fact,  und  that  they  are 


ready  to  extend  to  the  late  slaves  the  proteetioii  cf 
the  laws  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights;  that  in- 
stead of  entertaining  any  bosiiliiy  to  the  negro  race 
in  the  Southern  States,  they  hold  for  them  tbe  kindly 
feelincs  which  grew  out  of  their  former  rclstioa  to 
the  white  race,  and  rccognixing  it  as  their  interest  as 
well  as  duty  to  do  whutever  is  proper  toadvanca 
them  in  intelligence,  moralitv,  and  religion;  that 
the  professions  of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  that  they 
are  willing  to  aubscribe  to  the  national  authority  and 
constitutional  government  of  the  Cnited  ^Ute^  are 
sincere  aud  unqualified,  and  that  any  accusations 
made  in  contradiction  of  the  above  statemcot,  fn»m 
whatever  authority,  we  pronounce  to  be  vichoat 
fouiulation  in  fact,  and  are  infamous  attacks  npon 
the  honor,  courage  and  good  faith  of  the  people  of 
Louisiana. 

Jyf  it  further  rttolred.  That  the  statenients  made  ia 
tbc  foregoing  resolutions  are  made  in  no  spirit  of 
slavish  suppHcation,  nor  of  shameful  contrition  for 
the  past,  nor  of  hypocritical  devotion  to  ourcoeoiw; 
but  to  vindicate  the  manhood  and  honor  of  oor  peo- 
ple from  the  slanders  pronounced  against  them  by 
their  radical  enemies  at  homo  and  abroad,  and  for 
the  purjiosc  of  convincing  every  truthful  and  mag- 
nanimous mind,  that  to  continue  to  deprive  I/oei^. 
ana  of  her  constitutional  right  of  ropresentatioo  ia 
Congress  cannot  be  justified  by  anr  con&ideratioa 
of  national  securitr,  or  of  proteettoo  to  tbe  Uts 
slaves  in  their  rights  us  freednien,  but  must  rest 
stdelj  upon  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  lust  of  illidt 

flower  on  tbe  part  of  the  political  charlatans  and  de- 
uded  fanatics  who  have  not  shared  the  dangm  of 
the  battle-field,  nor  acquired  tbc  wisdom  of  tbs 
statesman,  unlearned  to  appreciate  tbc  virtaesasd 
magnanimity  of  either  the  Northern  or  Sonthcni 
soldiers. 

In  compliance  with  the  act  amouding  the 
city  charter  above-mentioned.  Governor  IVelh, 
on  March  Cth,  issued  his  proclaiuation  an 
election,  on  March  for  Mayor,  ContmUer, 
Street  Commissioner,  Recorder,  nine  Aider- 
men,  and  firtcen  Assistant-Aldermen.  Somneb 
of  this  jiroclaiiiation  as  declared  ihcqaalificatioM 
of  voters  was  as  follows : 

Kvpiy  white  male  who  has  attained  the  are  of  twenty^ 
years, and  whohaa  bt'en  a rcatdent  m'  the  State  tvelt.Miiocilis 
next  prvcodinir  the  el«s?tlon.  aud  the  last  three  rawitb*  ti®(» 
of  to  tbe  (lartah  lu  which  he  olTera  to  rota,  and  who  ihsli  be 
a ciUztfD  of  the  United  btates,  sluUi  Lave  the  right  of  roUa^ 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  qualification,  every 
elector  is  required  to  produce  the  amnesty  oath  pre- 
scribed iu  the  President’s  proclumation,  cither  of  Ute 
8th  of  December,  1S03,  or  that  of  the  *29th  of  Mst, 
1885,  sworn  to  and  subscribed  by  him  before  coo- 
potent  authority,  before  be  can  be  registered. 

■ I do  aolemnly  awear  or  nfflnn.  In  the  nrcsence  of  AhnlfMy 
God,  that  I win  hertafler  faltbhilly  dcu-ml  the  CoMUwth^ 
uf  the  rntled  States  aud  tbo  Union  of  the  Stales  tbavaadtT, 
and  that  I will.  In  like  manne-r,  abide  by  and  faltlfoHv  laf- 
putt  all  laws  and  proclanuiUons  which  hare  been  tnsdvoo^ 
the  existence  of  the  rebellion  with  reference  to  Uw  wn»a* 
{«Uun  of  slaves.  So  help  mo  God. 

This  oath  is  imperative  on  and  afier  the  SStbdav 
of  Mav,  1865,  and  will  be  rigidly  enforced.  It  will 
be  understood,  at  the  same  time,  that  those  who  w 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  this  amnestv  oath,  by 
•OUT  of  the  list  of  exceptions  cootuined  in  toepw*^ 
mation,  will  not  be  allowed  to  vote  oulcaa  ipWaJijT 
pardoned  by  the  President. 

In  all  other  respects  the  election  will  be  coodocted 
in  accordance  with  law. 

Tboelcction  took  placoon  the  12th.  “It  was 
quietly  eoniinctcd,”  saya  the  Km  Orltau  Timtt, 
“there  being  no  disturbance  to  speak  of  in  any 
portion  of  tho  city.”  The  National  Daion  cac- 
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for  recorder  in  both  the  third  and 
fourth  districts  were  elected,  and  in  the  second 
and  third  districts  two  aldermen  and  fourassist^ 
ant  aldermen  were  electe<i.  With  these  excep- 
tions the  entire  national  democratic  ticket  pro- 
railed. 

March  19th  was  the  day  for  elected  city  oflS- 
cers  to  be  inaujrurated,  when  the  following  dis- 
patch and  orders  were  made  public : 

Was  DKPAJLTvesT,  Morrh  17, 1S4C. 

To  John  T Monro*: 

Tour  telegram  of  lo-doy  just  received.  Id  answer 
thereto,  1 send  you  a copy  of  the  telegram  sent  by 
me  to  Mayor  Keaoedy,  in  regard  to  the  Mayoralty  of 
h’cw  Orleans : 

Wasoisgtox.  D.  On  March  IS,  1S66. 
Hon,  ISxt^h  KennedUy  Mayor  Orl*an»,  La  : 

X have  no  instructions  to  give  in  regard  to  surren- 
dering the  Mayoraltr  of  New  Orleans  to  the  person 
who  £a»  teen  elected  to  fill  that  position. 

We  hare  no  information  showing  the  election  wna 
not  regular,  or  that  the  individual  who  has  been 
elected  cannot  qualify. 

In  the  absence  of  such  information  the  presumption 
is,  that  the  election  has  been  according  to  law,  and 
that  the  person  elected  can  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  loyalty,  if  required.  Axdbcw  Johxsox, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

[KxtracL] 

IlKADgrARTr.Rs.  DcpABTMrNT  or  LomsiAXA,  i 
New  OsLEAxa,  La.,  March  15>,  1S66.  f 

Spfiial  OrJ*rs,  Xo.  63. — ♦ * * * * 2.  It  ap- 
pearing that  John  T.  Monroe  and  James  O.  Nixon, 
who  receiveil  respectively,  at  the  late  municipal  elec- 
tion, a m^ority  of  the  votes  for  the  offices  or  Mayor 
and  Alderman,  may  come  within  the  classes  of  cxce{>- 
tions  mentioned  in  the  President’s  Proclamation  of 
Amnesty,  neither  haring  received  a special  pardon, 
they  are  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  any  of  tho 
functions  of  those  offices  until  their  cases  can  be 
investigated  and  the  pleasure  of  tho  President  be 
made  known ; but  thev  will  be  allowed  to  take  tho 
oath  of  office,  and  the  Mayor  elect  will  be  allowed  to 
administer  the  usual  oatli  to  the  persons  elected. 

The  remaining  persons  clectca  will,  upon  comply- 
ing nith  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  State,  be  inducted  into  office,  and  tho 
municipal  governmont  of  the  city  as  thus  constituted, 
and  with  Uie  two  exceptions  above  mentinned,  is 
declared  to  be  organized  and  in  full  force  and  vigor. 

By  order  of  Mujor-Gcn.  E.  R.  S,  CANBY. 

WlCKDAM  IIoppman,  A.  A.  G. 
Official : NATnaxitL  Bl'rbaxk,  1st  Lieut.,  A.  A.  A.  O. 

[Extract] 

HKAnQrARTntS,  I)EPAHTJflKKT  OP  I.orT'lfAXA,  I 
New  OautAXS,  La.,  March  19,  ) 

Sptcinl  Ordrrt,  Xo.  63. — • ♦ * * * 8.  J.  Ad. 
Roller,  Esq.,  is  appointed  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  pro  tempore,  and  will  act  in  that  capacity 
ontil  tho  municipal  Government  of  the  city  is  organ- 
ised, as  provided  for  by  the  l.’ith  section  of  the  City 
Charter,  in  the  case  of  the  sickness  or  temporary 
absence  of  tlie  Mavor.  ♦ » * * * 

By  order  of  Major-General  E.  R.  S.  CANBY. 

WlCKHAll  HorPMAN,  A.  A.  G. 
Official : Natuaxiel  Bi'rbaxk,  1st  Lieut.,  A.  A.  A.  G. 

The  Mayor  eleot  was  permitted  only  to  take 
the  oath  and  to  administer  it  to  other  persons. 
The  Mayor  pro  Um,  tlie  next  day  gave  place  to 
an  “ acting”  mayor  chosen  at  the  same  election 
to  perform  tho  dnties  in  the  absence  of  the 
Mayor.  Tho  charges  brought  against  Mayor 
Monroe  were  that  ho  “ had  uttered  rebellious 
lougouge  alter  the  city  hud  been  captured  by 
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the  Federal  trooi»s,  and  that  he  refused  the  oath 
of  allegiance.”  On  May  15th,  the  Mayor-elect 
sent  the  following  conmmnication  to  the  Board 
of  Assistants : 

Matoraltt  op  New  Obliaxo,  > 
City  Hall,  May  IS,  1>M.  \ 

To  ih*  ITon,  th*  AaUtant  Board  of  Aldtrmtn  : 

Gcstlxxex:  The  President  of  the  United  States 
having  caused  a revocation  of  the  military  order 
suspending  me  lemporurily  from  the  exercise  of  the 
fbnetions  of  Mayor,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  formally 
communicate  to  you  that  I have  again  taken  my  scat*, 
and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
office  to  wliicn  I was  elected  by  the  auff'ragcs  of  the 
citizens  of  New  Orleans. 

It  is  well  known  to  your  honorable  body  that  in 
again  inau^rating  civil  rule  in  the  varions  depart- 
ments of  the  municipal  government  under  circum- 
stances familiar  to  all,  uo  inconsiderable  labor  will 
be  required  at  the  hands  of  the  Mayor,  and  the  con- 
current Boards,  in  the  passage  of  such  law.s  as  may 
be  necessary  for  tbo  w'ctfaro  of  the  corporation  and 
the  people  at  large. 

Desirous  that  the  utmost  harmony  should  prevail 
in  the  administration  of  tbo  city  government,  I bog 
to  assure  you,  on  my  part,  that  li  will  afford  me  both 
pride  and  pleasure  to  zealously  cooperate  with  you 
in  originating,  enacting,  and  carrying  into  execution 
such  mca.surcs  as  may  bust  conduce  to  tbe  public 
interest.  * ♦ * * 

Respectfully,  Jonx  T.  Moxhor,  Mayor. 

Measures  were  taken  at  tho  same  time  by  the 
nnsiiecessfiil  candidates,  to  contest  the  elections 
of  the  recorders  of  two  or  three  districts  of  the 
city — chiefly  on  the  pound  that  a portion  of 
tho  votes  cast  for  them  were  illegal.  It  wa.s 
asserted  that  the  voters  were  not  residents  of 
tho  State  for  tw’elro  months  next  preceding  the 
election ; that  the  new  registry  law  w'as  made 
because  tbo  former  voters  wore  not,  on  their 
return  from  tlio  war,  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  one  w’ho  is  not  a citizen  of  the 
United  States  con  neither  vote  nor  hold  office. 
On  tho  contrary,  it  was  a.s.serted  that  this  point 
was  not  at  all  considered  in  the  gubernatorial 
and  State  election  held  a few  months  previous; 
that  three-fourths  of  the  28,000  who  voted  at 
that  election  had  been  in  tho  State  only  a few 
months  preceding  tho  election ; and  thatshonld 
all  these  votes  bo  declared  illegal,  and  their 
araonnt  bo  subtracted  from  the  sum  total  of  the 
returns,  a miserable  minority  would  remain  to 
inanagtH  tho  affairs,  control  tho  interests  and 
manipulate  the  public  funds  of  Looisiana.  These 
contestants  were  nnsucces-sful. 

The  changes  in  tbo  municipal  government  of 
New  Orleans  during  tho  previous  six  years  ore 
thus  stated : “ The  military  occupation  of  tho 
city  superseded  tbe  fiinctions  of  the  mayor  and 
the  military  post  commandant  became  the  city 
chief  magistrate.  Brig.-Gcn.  George  F.  Shep- 
ley  was  tho  first  to  administer  tho  office  after 
John  T.  Monroe.  Tho  successor  of  Shcplcy  was 
Godfrey  Weitzel,  whose  adminhstratiori  had  a 
short  run,  and  was  then  flucceedc<i  by  Jona.s  II. 
French,  Provost  Marshal  and  Acting  Mayor, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Miller,  who  w'as 
succeeded  by  Captain  Hoyt,  who  was  succeeded 
by  IIu.  Kennedy,  who  was  displace<l  by  S. 
Quiucey,  who  was  succeeded  by  llu.  Kennedy, 
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reinstated,  who  was  f-ncceeded  by  the  elected 
Mayor,  John  T.  Monroe.” 

In  the  Tw^slature  on  March  6th  an  act  was 
considered  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people  on 
the  expenliency  of  calling  a convention  to  form 
a new  constitution,  and  to  provide  for  tlie  elec- 
tion of  delegates  and  for  the  holding  of  the 
convention.  It  was  nrged  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  members  to  act  promptly  on  this  ques- 
tion because  tl»ey  had  been  elected  on  the 
pledge  of  calling  the  convention.  Others 
doubted  the  propriety  of  agitating  the  subject 
of  calling  a convention  at  tlio  time.  The  same 
question  was  dUcusse<l  at  the  late  extra  session 
and  deferred  by  a very  large  vote  until  the  reg- 
ular session,  l>ecause  it  was  then  expected  the 
position  of  the  State  would  be  in  a short  time 
chaDgod.  Tliis  had  not  been  the  case,  and  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
State  to  press  the  bill  at  the  present  time.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was  further  urged  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  call  a 
coDveution  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  their 
relations  with  the  FtKleral  Government;  for 
reducing  the  salaries  of  tl»e  Governor  and  other 
officers  of  the  State.  The  blanks  were  tlien 
611ed  providing  tliat  the  votes  should  bo  cast 
on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  and  that  the  con- 
vention should  meet  on  July  2,  1806.  The  hill 
was  then  ordered  to  be  engros.sed,  yeas  62; 
nays  2J.  On  the  next  day,  upon  tlie  motion  to 
reo<l  the  bill  for  the  third  time,  a dispatch  was 
rend  from  the  commissioners  scut  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  Washington,  wherein  those  gentlemen 
said  that,  “after  interviews  with  the  President 
and  Secretary  Sewanl  they  are  tlioronghly  con- 
vinced that  further  agitation  of  the  convention 
question  will  serionsly  emb.arrass  the  President’s 
reconstruction  policy.”  The  bill  was  then  laid 
on  tlie  Uiblo. 

The  facts  relative  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
State,  O.S  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  previous 
volumes  of  this  work,  were,  that  it  was  franjed 
by  a coninaratively  in^iguificant  portion  of  the 
State,  and  it  has  since  received  the  virtual  en- 
dorsement by  the  whole  people,  by  elections 
held  under  it,  and  by  two  sessions  of  a general 
as.seinbly  compo.sed  of  representatives  from 
every  jinrish.  Of  the  legality  of  their  action 
and  the  binding  force  of  tlie  laws  they  passed, 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  could  not,  cer- 
tainly, entertain  a doubt.  The  entire  State  or- 
ganization, executive,  legislative,  and  judicial, 
was  framed  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution  of  18C4.  Tlio  ordi- 
nance of  secession  repealed  by  that  constitution 
was  everywhere  regarded  as  a nullity.  The 
Constitution  of  1864  also  reaffirmed  most  of  the 
provisions  of  tlmt  of  1852,  and  furtlier  authorized 
the  General  Assembly  of  tlie  State  to  make 
such  amendments  as  might  be  deemed  neci*8- 
sary,  provided  they  were  jjroperly  sulmiitted  to 
the  people  and  received  their  indorsement.  At 
the  aainc  time,  among  the  people  of  the  State 
there  was  a very  large  l>ody  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  Constitution  of  1864— which  was  uni- 


versally conceded  not  to  bo  what  it  should  be~ 
respecting  the  recJilHng  of  the  convention 
which  framed  that  Constitution.  The  New  Or- 
leans  Thnts,  February  19th,  thus  expresses  its 
views: 

Aft  to  tho  talk  about  recalfing  the  CoDTcntion  of 
1664,  wc  can  regard  it  only  as  idle  rumor  hatched  ia 
the  unbalan^^brain  of  tome  rcactiouary  dreamer. 
Wc  cannot  lor  a moment  BOppOfe  that  the  president 
of  that  convention  could  be  induced  to  call  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body  again  together  on  any  suk^Uod 
lea«  authoritative  than  that  of  Presideut  Johnson. 

On  tho  evening  of  March  21st,  tho  members 
of  the  Jx:gislaturo  assembled  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  to  listen  to  a rei>ort  relative  to  the 
efieet  of  tho  mission  of  members  of  the  General 
Afiscmbly  to  Washinrton.  One  of  the  dele- 
gatees (Mr.  Eagan)  made  a statement  which  is 
reported  a.s  follows; 

In  pursuance  to  their  mission  they  hutened  to 
Washington  City,  and  on  their  arrival  there  wereMi 
tho  first  day  informally  introduced  to  the  Fresideot 
by  the  lion.  Randall*  Hunt.  Tho  CommiesioD,  oti 
t£e  next  day,  bad  a formal  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  it  was  evident  on  every  occasion  that  the 
President  was  not  only  highly  pleased  with  the  k- 
tioD  of  the  State  in  sending  commissioners,  but  thst 
he  also  takes  a deep  interest  in  tho  future  of  the 
State  of  Ixiuisiuiia. 

The  commissioners  stated  that  the  people  of  Looi- 
siana  accept  the  situation,  *‘tho  result  of  the  war/’ 
and  are  witling  to  vindicate  their  character  of  go^ 
citizens  under  nmiiblican  institutions  and  the  Cob- 
stitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  in  tho  course  of  his  remarks  stated 
that  he  believes  the  loyalty  of  tho  people  of  Louisi- 
ana to  be  sincere.  Tlic  President  further  expressed 
himself  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  yield  to  the 
importunities  of  the  party  which  clamors  to.safllaiD 
them  in  their  efforts  to  have  a separate  goverameat 
for  tho  North  and  another  for  the  South. 

Mr.  E&gan  felt  that  a set  of  men  who  fed  the  )vnr. 
cr  wielded  bv  them  over  the  people  sliding  from  thdr 

^1)50  all  their  influence  at  present  against  the 
cnt. 

An  interview  to  the  commissioner*  was  also 
granted,  with  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
which  was  very  satisfactory,  although  it  was  on  the 
same  day  when  that  functionary  received  the  npre- 
sentatives  of  foreign  states. 

>Ir.  Ea^n,  in  a rftitmr,  dwelt  upon  a remark  of 
the  Presiaent  when  they  were  pleading  the  cause  d 
this  State,  “ leaving  no  stone  unturned.”  The  Hf- 
niftcant  remark  of  ilic  President  was  to  the  effect; 
” Gentlemen,  I am  glad  to  sec  that  you  koow  ahat 
yon  are  about.” 

Mr.  Eagan  amusinely  related  that  he  was  called 
upon  by  representatives  of  the  extreme  .Vorth  to  as- 
sist them  iu  tbeir  grand  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
scheme. 

Tho  commisaioncr*  were  struck  with  a feature  in 
the  debates  of  the  houses  of  Congress,  showing  ibai 
the  disputes  on  all  questions  were  between  the  » wt 
and  Northeast,  and  the  gentleman  felt  glad  that  the 
South  did  not  come  in  to  have  the  blows  saddled  eo 
Its  back  between  the  combatants. 

The  President  hoped  now,  nPer  the  surrender  of 
the  military,  to  be  able  to  recognize  all  the  nghu  of 
the  loyal  jWople,  and  is  still  confident  of  a favorable 
result. 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  clc^xl  with- 
out Any  further  action  on  the  subject  of  a con- 
stitutional convention,  on  March  A larp 
number  of  local  acts  were  passed  daring  the 
session.  An  act  was  also  passe<l  providiDg  for 
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an  election  in  each  parish  of  the  State  for  dis^ 
trict  attorney,  clerk  of  court,  recorder,  and 
some  other  lo(^  officers.  The  first  Monday  in 
May  was  appointed  to  be  the  day  of  election. 
The  qualifications  of  voters  were  the  same  as 
stated  above  in  the  proclamation  for  the  elec- 
tion in  New  Orleans.  The  election  passed  off 
qnietly  and  its  effect  wtis  to  place  these  parish 
offices  in  the  charj^e  of  persons  elected  by  the 
people.  In  New  Orleans  the  two  contestants 
for  the  offic&s  were  the  National  Democratic 
and  National  Union  organizations.  Tliero  was 
still  a third  organization,  called  in  New  Orleans 
Radicals,  as  com{K>sed  of  persons  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  most  a<lvauoed  views  of  the  Re- 
{Miblicans  in  the  Northern  States.  This  organ- 
ization took  no  j)art  in  the  recent  election.  A 
pnblio  meeting  of  its  members  was  held  on 
Jiuiuary  2Ctli,  at  which  the  lion.  R.  F.  Flanders 
wns  president.  The  first  speaker  was  Mr. 
Shannon,  U.  fl.  Commissioner,  who  explained 
their  views  and  position  by  saying: 

“ That  the  Union  men  were  looked  down  upon 
with  scorn  and  contempt,  and  their  presence 
on  any  occasion  was  the  signal  for  a sneer  from 
the  crushed  aristocrats  of  the  South.  Do  ex- 
presso<l  his  pleasure  that  there  were  oven  a few 
in  a country  where  it  was  thought  no  Union 
men  existetl  who  could  come  forwanl  for  the 
purpose  of  expressiug  their  sentiments  regard- 
ing the  affairs  now  being  discussed  in  Congress, 
lie  state<l  that  he  was  a Republican,  and  had 
been  one  from  the  very  first.  He  expressed  a 
ride  that  ho  belonged  to  a great  party  who 
ad  performed  a great  good  for  the  country. 
In  mentioning  some  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  conteiide<l,  ho  mentioned  an  article 
of  one  of  the  city  napers,  with  the  startling 
heading,  “Katlicals,  Halt!  " and  expressed  his 
l>elief  that  many  of  the  more  timid  ones  were 
prevente<l  attending  the  meeting  for  fear  of  the 
consequences.  Ho  stated  there  was  once  a time 
in  this  country  when  Republicans  could  not 
talk,  but  now  l>cing  in  the  majority  they  must 
rule.  They  had  accepted  the  gauge  of  battle 
offered  by  the  South ; Iiad  won  and  would  rule. 
They  could  afbml  to  be  calleMl  Yankees  and 
abolitioni?<ts;  they  could  afford  to  be  sneered 
at  and  calle<l  names;  they  had  tlje  loaves  and 
the  fishes  in  their  hands  and  intended  to  keep 
them,” 

The  next  speaker  wa.s  Dr.  Dostie,  whose  re- 
marks were  thus  reported : 

He  congratulated  tho  people  that  the  gigantic  re- 
bellion was  crushed ; that  its  leaders  languished  in 
prison,  and  that  tho  country  was  restored  to  its  former 
tranquillity,  minus  slavery  and  sectional  feeling.  Tho 
progressive  age  demanded  the  overthrow  of  a South- 
ern aristocracy  in  tho  liberation  of  four  millions  of 
people,  and  the  best  blood  of  the  land  purchased  it. 

Singular  to  relate,  tho  people  of  the  South  forget 
that  slavery  no  longer  exists,  and  are  even  now  strug- 
gling for  position  in  tho  Government. 

He  went  on  to  show  that  President  Johnson  would 
permit  none  to  occupy  position,  and  they  would  be 
compelled  to  quit  their  ^litical  heresies  os  they  had 
quitted  the  field.  The  Republican  party  could  not 
endure  to  lose  the  precious  boon  of  liberty  at  the 


hands  of  what  is  left  of  an  insolent  aristocracy. 
They  stand  upon  tho  broad  platform  of  an  equality 
of  rights.  It  is  said  that  negro  sufirage  is  impracti- 
cable, owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  race. 

The  spcMer  went  on  to  show  how  rapidly  they 
were  being  educated,  and  with  what  aridity  they 
sought  after  knowledge.  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  a let- 
ter to  Governor  liahn,  congratulated  him  on  being 
the  first  Governor  of  Louisiana. 

In  our  own  beloved  land,  we  have  our  Banks  and 
our  Butlers,  and  a hundred  others,  all  worshippers 
at  the  altar  of  liberty  and  universal  suffrage. 

The  same  is  the  opinion  entertained  by  all  great 
men  abro^.  Id  Broxil,  in  Jamaica,  and  the  French 
West  Indies,  all  free  persons  of  whatever  color,  are 
allowed  to  vote. 

In  five  New  England  Slates  negroes  have  been 
voting  since  tho  Revolutionary  War. 

George  Washington  cast  his  ballot  in  tho  same  box 
with  a colored  man.  Thirty  years  ago  in  nearly 
every  Slate  colored  men  ha<l  a right  to  vote. 

He  spoke  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Opelousas  council, 
which  curtailed  the  privileges  of  tho  colored  men 
even  now. 

He  concluded  by  entreating  the  friends  of  the  party 
to  stand  together,  and  defend  the  State  of  Louisiana 
from  the  wretch^  condition  into  which  it  was  sink- 
ing. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  it  was  ordered 
to  be  published. 

Their  next  active  efforts  were  devoted  to 
secure  universal  suffrage  ” in  the  State,  which 
should  include  all  the  blacks  and  exclude  all 
the  whitea  who  had  participated  in  hostilities 
against  the  United  States.  In  their  view  Loui- 
siana was  a Territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  them  Judge  Warinoth  was  elected  a dele- 
gate from  the  Territory  to  Congress,  which  con- 
vcne<l  December  4,  1806,  but  his  claims  were 
not  brought  before  that  body.  Viewing  Loui- 
siana as  a Territory,  they  deemed  it  to  be  neces- 
sarj'  that  it  should  bo  reorganizetl  and  become 
a State  of  tho  Union  with  universal  suflVago. 
To  effect  this  object  demanded  the  C4illing  and 
assembling  of  a convention,  for  the  pur|K).se  of 
forming  a State  constitution  for  tho  Territory 
of  Louisiana.  At  tho  weekly  meetings  of  the 
Central  Executive  Committee  this  subject  was 
discussed.  In  tho  report  of  tlie  meeting  of 
March  20th  in  tlic  daily  Tribune^  the  organ  of 
tho  committee,  some  of  tho  speakers  ex]>ressed 
tho  following  views.  Mr.  Horner  said : 

We  are  attemptiog  to  briug  back  the  State  of 
Louisiana  into  harmonious  action  with  the  General 
Government ; and  by  the  General  Government  we 
mean  the  three  branches — legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial.  As  to  the  executive,  the  committee  have 
ueclarod  themselves  in  hostility  with  it.  We  have 
then  sought  aid  from  the  legislative.  Congresa 
knows  our  wants  and  our  pusitlun.  If  it  stands  moof 
and  fails  to  relieve  us,  it  will  be  recreant  to  Us  duty. 
It  is  bound  to  act  its  part  in  tho  great  work  of  recon- 
struction. Will  Confess  shufBo  the  responsibiUty 
^OD  us,  and  throw  upon  us  the  odium  of  a failure  1* 
Tue  plan  now  before  you  contemplates  the  complete 
setting  aside  of  tho  present  constitution.  We  will 
have  against  us  tho  whole  power  of  the  executive. 
Why,  Congress,  hacked  by  a majority,  perhims,  of 
the  people,  is  itself  helpless  and  powerless.  It  can- 
not pass  R single  measure  over  the  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Will  it  stick  to  us  ? Tho  cose  of  Konsas  was 
not  parallel  j no  colored  man  was  there  permitted  to 
vote. 

Mr.  Crane  showed  the  difference  between  his  own 
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pl*o  and  that  of  Judge  Wartnotb.  The  dutr  of  ini- 
tiating a moTc  in  opposition  to  all  tlic  pnnrera  of  the 
executire,  would  be  ttie  deatb-warrunt  of  the  I’rea* 
idcut  of  your  committee,  ilnve  you  the  power  to  go 
in  another  State,  in  Ohio,  for  instance,  and  call  upon 
the  people  to  set  up  a new  government?  The  (lor- 
emor  oi  Ohio  woula  arrest  forthwith  the  promoters 
of  such  a more.  Wilt  not  the  position  be  the  same 
in  I/Oiiiiiana?  It  will  be  worse.  In  I/Ouisinna  vou 
will  be  arraigned  before  the  court-martial.  The 
matter  is,  therefore,  very  important,  and  however 
g(»od  be  the  motives  of  those  who  uphold  the  resolu- 
tions, we  hare  to  look  to  the  conse<iuences.  The 
cause  of  liberty  is  sometimes  jeopnrdited  by  the  very 
men  who  profess  to  promote  it.  He  knows  men  who 
now  profess  to  be  your  friends,  and  who  rode  in  cars 
in  New  Orleans,  and  !»a«l  for  their  motto,  **  no  negro 
equality.’'  His  suspicions  are  aroused  when  tie  sees 
men  aavooating  the  cause  of  liberty  who  have  slain 
liberty  before.  He  alluded  to  the  past  events  of  our 
State  history  to  illustrate  that  sentiment.  In  con- 
clusion, he  stated  that  he  has  alwavs  dune  his  duty 
to  the  cause,  and  is  readvto  fall  with  it. 

Mr.  Waples  thought  that  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory could  act  in  their  primary  capacity  and  get  up  a 
C'onstitutiiui  without  asking  tlie  consiMU  of  C\mgrcss 
or  anybody  else.  He  pronounced  the  present  (*on- 
aiituti'on  a mockerv',  and  declared  that  the  black 
people  would  have  bi‘«n  justihed  all  the  time  to  claim 
their  rights,”  ami  added  : “ But  here  we  have  to  bear 
in  minu  that  Congress  cannot  pass  a biil  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  President,  and  he  seems  bent 
upon  vetoing  all  ineusurcs  in  favor  of  the  cmanci- 
ated.  There  are  a great  many  things  which  are  right 
ut  which  are  not  expedient.  The  whole  question  is 
in  the  expeiliency.'^  The  case,  according  to  bis 
view,  was  surrounded  by  difficulties,  and  be  seriously 
doubted  the  ability  of  his  colored  friends,  even  with 
the  Central  Committee  at  their  hack,  to  carry  a Con- 
stitution against  the  authority  of  ull  the  powers  that 
be. 

*‘When  we  take  this  matter  in  hand,”  said  he, 
“ let  us  put  it  through.  But  it  is  not  yet  cinito  lime 
to  determine  upon  claiming  our  rights  at  all  hazards. 
It  is  said  that  acts  of  violence  would  be  the  best 
evidence  that  the  {mlicy  of  the  Fn'sident  bos  been  a 
failure  ; but  we  would  stand  in  the  imsition  of  a man 
who  undertook  to  build  a house  ami  did  not  calculate 
the  cost.  We  have  already  acted  our  port ; we  have 
sent  Judge  Warmoth  to  Congn-s.s.  «hy  did  not 
Congress  act  upon  that?  Tliey  had  the  power  to 
admit  him;  theilouse  could  do  so  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  I’residont.  On  the  contrary,  to 
have  the  State  admitted  will  require  the  signature  of 
the  President. 

llio  plnn  of  calling  a convention  to  adopt  a 
constitution  for  Louisiana  w.xs  iiimliy  given  up, 
and  the  more  favorahle  project  of  reas>»cnihling 
the  Convention  of  1854  adopttxl,  !)y  wliich  the 
existing  constitution  of  I.^oui.'iiami  was  foruKHl, 
and  sabsequeiitly  luloptcd  by  the  voters.  The 
agitation  of  this  metisure  was  at  first  received 
by  the  press  and  the  public  generally  with  de- 
rision, but  as  it  became  manifest  that  those 
desiring  to  etJect  the  reas.“cmblLng  of  the  con- 
vention M'crc  seriously  in  earnest  some  excite- 
ment was  prcnluced.  Finally,  the  President 
refem.,  Judge  Howdl,  not  the  P^e^ident,  Judge 

urcll,  of  the  Convention  of  1864,  isj^ued  an 
order  reconvoking  the  same  on  July  30th.  The 
convention,  previous  to  its  adjournment,  passed 
a resolution  providing,  **that  when  this  con- 
vention ailjourns,  it  shall  be  at  the  call  of  the 
President,  whose  duty  it  shall  bo  to  recouvoko 
the  convention  fi>r  any  cause,  or  in  case  the 


constitution  should  not  be  ratified,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  such  measures  as  m.*iT  be  neces- 
Kiry  for  the  formation  of  a cinl  povernmeot  iu 
Louisiana.  Ho  shall  also  in  that  case  call  upon 
tlic  proper  officers  of  the  State,  to  cause  elec- 
tions to  be  lield  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may 
exist  in  the  convention  in  pari.das  where  Ik* 
Paine  may  be  practicable.”  The  vacancies  wt-re 
fifty-two  in  18G4,  from  twenty-one  parUbes. 
Tills  movement  was  noti<H.d  before  the  grand 
jniy*  by  the  judge,  presiding  in  the  only  court 
of  record  sitting  in  New  Orleans,  which  ha*l 
jurisiliction  of  crimes  and  otiences  against  the 
laws  of  the  8tate.  The  Judge  (Akllj  was  a 
member  of  the  Convention  of  18f>4,  and  tbo# 
0XpresR*d  his  views  to  the  jury  on  July  23d : 

Gbxtlexex  or  the  Oraxd  Jeax ! You  ask  for  more 
spcciQc  instructions  relative  to  your  powers  to  sup- 
press unlawful  assemblies,  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  8tate,  such  as  is  advis^  to 
take  place  on  the  8<;>th  instant.  Every  thing  is  com- 
prehended in  the  instructions  already  given. 

The  t'onstitution  of  1804  is  the  lundamcotal  lav 
of  the  Stale,  and  furnishes  ample  protection  for  its 
supremacy,  and  can  only  he  altered  or  amended  in 
accordance  with  the  pruvUions  contained  in  the  in- 
strument itself.  The  oath  required  to  suppKirt  scon- 
stitutioD  bv  officers  of  a Stale  w ho  arc  intrui^ted  vilk 
its  ailmissKm  is  one  of  the  guorantics  that  it  will  not 
be  betraved.  In  some  govenmienta.  a violation  of 
that  oath  would  not  only  be  perjury,  but  treoMo. 
wliich  being  a higher  grade  of  felony,  |>crjnry  b 
merged  in  it. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  a vioUtioQ 
of  oath  of  office  would  be  perjury  and  nothioe  more. 
1,  and  every  officer  in  the  .State  of  Louisiana,  ^re 
sworn  to  support  the  constitution,  and  auktsDliaUy 
make  oath  that  it  shall  not  be  altered  in  any  other 
manner  than  is  provided  in  the  ITtb  article  of  xho( 
instrument. 

I now  charge  vou  that  a violation  of  that  oath  is 
perjury  in  the  officer  or  officers  who  violate  it,  and 
subomatiun  of  perjury  in  all  w bo  procure  it  to  br 
dune. 

The  147th  article  of  the  constitution  oflS^4,  msde 
by  the  late  convention,  clearly  points  out  the  mode 
of  amending  it.  It  reads:  “Any  amcntimeDi  or 
srocndmcDts  to  tbia  constitution  nioy  be  propo^ia 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  and  if  the 
same  sholl  be  agreed  to  by  u majority  of  the  momber» 
elected  to  each  house,  such  proposed  amendment  or 
nmeiulmcuts  shall  bo  enterea  on  their  journals,  with 
the  yeas  and  nays  taken  thereon,  hueb  proposed 
amendment  or  amendments  shall  be  anbmiued  to 
the  people  at  an  election  to  be  onlercd  by  the  aaW 
legislature,  and  held  within  ninety  days  after  sd- 
journinentof  the  same,  and  after  thirty  davs’pnhlici* 
tion  according  to  law  ; and  if  a ni^orirr  of  the  votm 
at  said  election  shall  approve  and  ratifv  sneb  ameao- 
meut  or  amendments  the  same  shall  become  a p&rt 
of  this  constitution.  If  more  than  one  araendmenl 
is  submitted  at  a time  they  shall  be  submitled  in 
such  manner  and  form  that  the  people  may  vote  for 
or  aniust  each  amendment  separately.” 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  only  mode  pointed  oat  by 
the  constitution,  and  it  being  fully  ratified  by  tw 
people,  it  can  only  be  altered  by  their  own  conwnt 
expressed  at  tlie  ballot-box  or  bv  the 

By  the  second  clause  of  article  14»  it  is  declaw 
that  alt  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  this  constitution,  and  not  inconsistent  tbore^tb. 
ahall  continue  as  if  the  sante  had  not  lieen  adopted- 

These  laws  furnish  ample  vindicstion  for  the  in- 
teerity  of  the  constitution.  Among  tb«  Uvs  llius 
aaopt'ed,  by  the  convention  itself,  arc  several  acc- 
tiona  against  breaches  of  the  peace,  misdenjfaaor  in 
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oinc«,  unUtrful  assemblies,  TiOTaacy,  peijurr,  and 
subornation  of  porjnrj.  And  it  is  mv  diitr  *as  one 
of  the  conserrniops  of  ibe  peace  and'  Jud^^  of  the 
Criminal  Conrt,  and  rou  os  a ^rand  inque^it  of  the 
parish  of  Orleans,  and  of  all  other  peace  officers,  to 
use  all  lawful  means  to  prerent  any  unlawful  asscin* 
bly  or  assemblies,  and  such  as  would  hare  a natural 
tendency  to  create  a breach  of  the  public  peace. 

Any  attempt  to  alter  the  constitution  or  the  State 
in  defiance  of  its  prorisions,  by  anv  body  of  men, 
unauthorized  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
or  emanating  directly  from  the  people  through  the 
ballot-box,  is  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  and  pun- 
ialiuble  by  law. 

The  grand  jury  tinder  these  instructions 
were  prepared  to  tind  a l)ill  of  indictment 
against  such  luemhers  of  the  convention  as 
mig) it  assemble,  when  warrants  would  be  issued 
and  placetl  iu  the  liatids  of  the  sberifi*  for  tlieir 
arrest.  Among  the  rejicrts  soon  after  afloat 
and  generally  crotlited  was  one,  that  General 
Baird,  in  command  during  the  absence  of  Gen- 
eral Slieridon,  bad  informed  the  Mayor  that  if 
the  sheriff  nndertook  to  arrest  the  members 
under  a warrant  from  the  proper  legal  author- 
ity, ho  would  arrest  the  sheritf.  The  facts 
were  stated  by  the  Mayor  to  tlie  President  to 
bo  as  fol low’s: 

The  Case  was  submitted  to  the  graml  jury  bv  the 
Attomer-Qfucral,  ami  iti  the  raeau  time  the  Lieu- 
teuont-ftoTemor  and  the  Mayor  called  upon  General 
Baird  to  ascertain  whether,  if  a warrant  issued  upon 
14  regular  indictment  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  tho 
shenir  for  iho  arrest  of  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  miliUiry  would  interfere.  Tho  answer  was 
that  tbc  sheriff  himself  would  be  arri'sted,  and  that 
the  convention,  meetinjg  peaceably,  could  not  bu 
interfered  with  by  the  officers  of  the  low. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  the  Mayor  had  pre- 
viously addressed  a note  to  General  Baird,  inquiring 
whether  he  would  be  interfered  with  hr  the  military 
in  case  he  would  proceed  to  disperse  the  convention 
&s  an  unlawful  assemblage. 

The  answer  to  this  communication  was  that  the 
meeting  of  the  convention  being  peaceable  could  not 
be  suppressed  by  the  Mayor,  aua  that  the  military 
authorities  would  prevent  the  interference  of  the 
civil  authorities.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Licut- 
onaut-Govemorthatthc  city  authorities,  under  those 
circumstances,  did  not  intend  tp  interfere  to  prevent 
the  meeting  of  the  convention.  But  he  proposed 
that  in  case  a warrant  of  arrest  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff,  the  latter,  before  attempting  to 
execute  it,  would  call  on  the  general,  who  thereupon 
would  indorse  his  objections,  and  the  matter  would 
at  once  be  submitted  to  the  President.  This  arrange- 
ment was  satisfactnr)'  to  both  parties.  On  the  same 
day  the  Attomcy-tfencral  ana  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor telegraphed  to  the  President  to  ascertain 
whether  the  process  of  tho  court  to  arrest  the  mem- 
tiers  of  tbc  convention  could  be  thwarted  by  tho 
military. 

The  answer  of  tho  Pros-ident  was  as  follows : 
WAsniKOTOX,  Jtdy  2S,  1W6. 
JIheri  Li^ttf4MrU-(rocfmor,  of  LouUiaM: 

The  military  will  be  expected  to  sustain,  and  nut 
obstruct  OR  Totorferc  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts.  A dispatch  on  the  subject  of  the  conventiou 
was  sent  to  Governor  Wells  this  morning. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Ou  tho  other  hand,  Governor  Wells  In  com- 
plianco  with  the  order  of  the  President  pro  Um. 
is.-<Ded  liis  proclamation  on  July  27th,  for  an 


election  to  fill  tho  vaeancios  to  l>e  held  on  the 
3d  day  of  Sei»tember  ensuing,  lie  Raid : 

R.  K.  Howell,  President  pro  Um.  of  (he 
conventiou  for  tho  revision  and  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  Liuisiana,  has  issueil  an  order  recon- 
voking the  said  convention,  to  meet  in  tho  city  of 
New  Orleans  on  tho  SOth  day  of  July  instant,  and 

WAerta*,  in  the  same  document,  and  in  conformity 
to  a resolution  of  that  body,  he  has  called  on  the 
Governor  of  the  State  to  issue  writs  of  election  for 
delegates  to  said  convention  in  all  parishes  not  rep- 
resented therein : 

Now,  therefore,  I.,  J.  Madison  Wells,  Governor  of 
the  Stale  of  Louisiana,  do  issue  this  my  proclamation, 
commanding  that  an  election  be  held  on  Monday,  the 
8d  day  of  September,  18^)8,  bv  the  qualified  voters, 
for  delegates  to  the  aforesaid  convention,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Twonty-seven  parishes  are  then  designatefl 
in  which  fifty-one  delegates  were  to  ho  electetl. 
Tlie.so  parishes  were  outside  of  tho  military 
lines  in  I8C4.  Tho  Governor  tlieu  continued: 

And  I do  further  command  all  sheriffs,  commis- 
sioners of  elections  and  other  officers  therein  con- 
cerned, to  bold  tbc  said  election  as  herein  ordered, 
tbc  proceedings  to  be  condneted  according  to  law, 
and  no  person  will  have  the  right  to  vote  unless  be 
has  restored  his  citixensbip  by  baring  taken  the  oath, 
before  competent  authority,  as  prescri^d  in  the 
amnesty  proclamation  of  the  President  of  (ho  United 
States,  either  of  January  1,  1804,  or  May  29.  18G5. 

All  persons  excluded  from  general  anmestv  by  be- 
ing embraced  in  any  of  the  articles  of  exception  con- 
tained therein  will  not  bo  allowed  to  vote  unless  spe- 
cially pu^oned  by  the  President. 

Prompt  returns  will  bo  made  of  sneh  election  to 
tbc  Secretary  of  State — for  all  of  which  this  procla- 
mation, without  further  notice,  will  serve  as  suthor- 
ity. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  (he  city  of  New  Orleans, 
this  twenty-seventh  day  of  July,  a.  d.  1M>0,  and  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  ninety-first. 

TIjc  Licntetiaut-Govornor,  tho  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  and  State 
Treasurer,  elected  at  tho  sarae  time  with  tho 
Governor,  united  in  protesting  against  the  act 
of  tho  Governor;  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
refused  to  attach  his  signature  and  tho  seal 
of  tho  State  to  the  Governor’s  proclaiiiatioa. 
Meantime  the  Judge  of  the  State  Court  above- 
mentioned,  who  charg^-tl  the  grand  jury,  was 
arrestetl  by  the  Unittsl  States  Commissioner 
Shannon,  and  held  to  hail  on  charges  of  sedition 
and  trea.son.  On  Uie  same  evening  on  which 
tho  Governor’s  proclamation  was  uwued,  the 
friends  of  the  nmvement  held  a meeting  of 
citizens  without  distinction  of  color,  at  which 
cx-Governor  Hahn  prcsideil.  Sjieeches  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Hahn,  Field,  W'aides,  and 
others,  and  tlio  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

That  the  aeventy-fivo  thousand  citizena 
of  Louisiana,  qualified  to  v<i‘te,  but  diafranchiaed  on 
account  of  color,  twentv  thouaand  of  whom  risked 
their  livea  in  her  behalf  in  the  war  againat  tho  rebel- 
lion, and,  by  their  bravery  on  the  battle-field,  helped 
to  destroy  the  rebel  power  within  her  limits,  may 
claim  from  her  a.s  a right,  and  deaerve  aa  a debt  of 
gratitude,  that  participation  in  tho  Gorerument  which 
citizcDahtp  confers. 

BiHoUfii,  That  we  cordially  indorao  the  proposed 
reassembling  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Louisiana,  seeing  in  that  movement  a reasonable 
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hop«  of  the  establinhinent  in  this  State  of  justice  and 
ritcht  for  all  her  citiiens,  irre^pectire  of  color,  and 
aUo  of  the  enforcement  uf  that  patriotic  declaration 
of  President  Johnson,  "that  treason  is  a crime  and 
must  be  made  odious,  and  that  traitors  must  take  a 
back  scat  in  the  work  of  reconstruction.” 

Ktsohed,  That  wo  heartily  coimncnd  the  mauly 
and  cuerjfetic  course  pursued  by  Oot.  J,  Madison 
Wells  and  Judge  Rufus  K.  Howell,  in  rising  to  the 
height  of  the  occasion  in  the  performance  of  a solemn 
act  of  duty,  regardless  of  private  threats  of  personal 
violence,  and  unmoved  bv  the  ridicule,  censure  and 
attempt  at  intimidation  of  the  rebel  press  of  the  city. 

hctulrtd.  That  the  thanks  of  the  loyal  men  uf  Loui- 
siana are  due  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
ihe  6nn  stand  token  by  them  in  the  matter  of  recon. 
struction,  for  the  protection  and  aid  afforded  bv  the 
“ I'Iri!  Rights,”  " rrcedmen’s  Bureau,”  and  " llome- 
Ptead”  laws,  and  for  the  encouragement  given  to 
the  friends  of  the  National  Ooverument  in  the  re- 
cently rebel  States,  toremodcl  their  fundoniental  laws 
in  accordance  with  the  iroiuortal  principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  Dcclurotioo  of  hidepeudeuce. 

}i<ifioIred,  That  the  military  and  naval  authorities 
of  the  nation  arc  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  the 
curitr  afforded  by  their  protection  and  for  the  addi- 
tional guaranty  of  impartial  justice  contained  in  Uicir 
recent  orders ; a guaranty  unfortunately  made  ne« 
cessury  until  the  full  reestablishment  of  civil  law,  by 
the  malice  of  our  defeated  and  disappointed  fellow- 
citizens.  . 

That  until  the  doctrine  of  the  political 
equality  of  all  citizens,  irrespective  of  color,  is  rocog- 
mzed  in  this  State  by  the  establishment  therein  of 
universal  suffrage,  there  will  and  can  be  no  peruio- 
Dent  peace. 

At  tlio  witne  time  wlieii  the  above  raccting 
was  going  on,  speeches  were  made  from  a plat- 
form on  tho  outiddo  of  tlie  building  to  n largo 
assemblage  of  negroes,  of  which  tlial  of  i>r, 
I>08tie  is  rejiorted  as  follows  in  the  New  Orleans 
Tljnrt.  lie  said : 

I want  the  negroes  to  have  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  we  will  give  them  this  right  to  vote.  There  will 
be  another  meeting  here  to-morrow  night,  and  on 
Monday  1 want  you  to  come  in  your  power.  1 want 
no  cowards  to  come.  I want  only  brave  men  to 
come,  who  will  stand  by  us,  and  we  will  stand  by 
them.  Come,  Uicn,  in  your  power  to  that  meeting,  or 
never  go  to  another  political  meeting  in  Ibis  Slate. 
We  have  three  hundred  thousand  black  men  with 
white  hearts,  ikiso  one  hundred  thousand  good  and 
true  Union  white  men,  who  will  light  for  and  beside 
the  black  race,  against  the  three  hundred  thousand 
hell-hound  rebels,  for  now  there  are  but  two  jpartics 
here.  There  ore  no  copjicrheads  now.  Colonel  Field, 
now  making  a speech  inside,  is  heart  and  soul  with 
us.  He  and  others  who  would  nut  a year  uo  speak 
to  me,  now  take  me  by  the  bund.  \Vc  ore  four  hun- 
dred thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand,  and  can 
not  only  whip  but  exterminate  the  other  party. 
Judge  Abell  with  his  grand  jury  may  indict  us. 
Hnrrv'  Huys,  with  his  potse  comitatus,  may  be  ex- 
pected there,  and  the  police,  with  more  than  a thou- 
sand men  sworn  in,  may  interfere  with  tho  conven- 
tion ; therefore  let  oil  brave  men,  and  not  cowards, 
come  here  on  Mondav.  There  will  be  no  such  puerile 
affair  as  at  Mcmphls.'bat,  if  interfered  with,  the  streets 
of  New  Orleans  will  run  with  blood!  The  rebels  say 
they  have  submitted  and  accept  the  situation,  but 
want  you  to  do  the  work  and  they  will  do  the  votinjj  j 
and  will  you  throw  over  them  " the  mantle  of  charity 
and  oblivion  T ” 

“ We  will ! we  will  1 ” was  the  unanimous  response 
of  tho  excited  throng,  to  which  Dr.  Dostie  vehe- 
mcntlv  replied : 

"No,  by  God!  we  won’t.  We  arc  bound  to  have 


universal  suffrage,  though  you  have  the  traitor, 
Andrew  Johnson,  against  you,”  etc. 

On  Mumlay,  July  30th,  the  day  on  wluch  the 
convention  was  to  meet,  the  Mayor  of  llie  city 
isaiKHl  the  following  proclamation: 

Matorxltt  or  Niw  OaLRiss,  ^ 
Crrv  Haul,  July  Si-t,  iwK.  j 
TrAcrror,  The  extinct  Convention  of  ISW  proposes 
meeting  this  day  : and 

Whereat,  Int'elliffciicc  baa  reached  me  that  ibc 
peace  and  good  ortfer  of  the  city  might  be  disturbed ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  T.  Monroe,  Mayor  of  the 
Citv  «if  New  Orleans,  do  issue  this  my  proclamation, 
calling  upon  the  good  people  of  (lua  ciiy  to  avoid 
with  care  all  disturbance  and  coUiaion;  and  I do 
particularly  call  upon  the  voungcr  members  of  the 
community  to  act  with  such  calmness  and  propriety 
ns  that  tile  good  name  of  the  city  may  not  be  tar- 
nished ond  the  enemies  of  the  reconstruction  poHcv 
of  President  Johnson  bo  not  afforded  an  opportonity, 
so  much  courted  bv  them,  of  creating  a breach  of  the 
peace,  Qtid  of  falsi?i  iug  facts  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  city  and  Slate.  And  I do  further  enjoin  upon  all 
good  citizens  to  refrain  from  gathering  in  or  abont 
the  place  of  meeting  of  said  extinct  convcnlioa.  sat- 
isfied frtmi  recent  oispatchca  from  Wasblngtou  that 
the  deliberations  of  tho  members  thereof  will  re- 
ceive no  countenance  from  Ibe  President,  and  Uist 
be  will  sustain  the  agents  of  the  present  civil  gev- 
emment  and  vindicate  its  lows  and  acts  to  the  satis- 
faction of  tho  good  people  of  the  citv  and  Slate. 

JOHN  T.  MOSROE,  Mayor. 

On  Monday,  July  30th,  some  members  of  the 
convention  assembied  at  the  Mechanics’  Infinite 
building,  standing  abont  the  centre  of  the 
wpiarc,  on  Dryades  Street,  between  Canal  and 
Common  Streets.  At  12  m.  President  pw  tm, 
Howell  took  the  chair;  u prayer  was  offered 
by  Uev.  Mr.  Horton;  the  roll  was  called  and 
twenty-five  members  answered  to  their  nnm«. 
Three  or  four  others  subsequently  came  in.  No 
quorum  being  j)resent,  w'hich  required  seventy- 
six  members,  the  scrgemit-at-arms  and  Rsaiia- 
ants  were  sent  after  absentees,  and  a recess  of 
one  hour  was  taken. 

Meantime,  during  tho  morning,  the  Denton- 
ant-Governor,  Voorhees,  .states  that  he  calltd 
iqK>n  General  Baird  to  communicate  to  him  the 
President’s  dispatch,  and  also  inquired  frxm* 
the  general  if  lie  would  not  have  some  troop? 
in  tho  vicinity  of  the  liall  to  ])rcserve  peace  atnl 
good  onler.  General  Baird  an.swered  that  ap- 
plication had  been  made  by  members  of  the 
convention.  The  suggestion  was  then  made, 
that  to  have  too  large  a police  force  on  the  jqsJt 
might  be  construed  as  meant  to  overawe  the 
members,  and  imisrnuch  a.s  the  civil  authorilic^ 
did  not  intend  interfering  with  the  conveDfiou 
until  instructions  were  received  from  the 
President,  as  ha<l  been  agreed  upon,  it  wa.' 
proper  to  Imve  troops  to  cooperate  with  t 
small  jK)llce  force  to  preserve  peace,  aod  pre- 
vent all  possible  altemjit  to  bring  about  a 
collision.  This  suggestion  met  the  approval 
of  the  general,  who  then  staled  that  he 
would  immediately  give  onlcrs  to  hare  the 
troops  in  readiness.  Before  tho  end  of  this  in- 
terview it  was  again  agreed  upon  between  Gen- 
eral Baird  and  the  lieutenant-governor,  th^ 
whatever  warrant  of  arrest  might  be  placed  iQ 
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the  han<l.<4  of  the  sheriff  would  bo  submitted  to 
him  before  any  attempt  to  Imvo  it  executed 
should  ho  made,  and  tliat  u|M>n  tho  indorsement 
of  the  uoneral’s  objections  tho  matter  would  bo 
referred  to  tho  President.  The  Mayor  beinj? 
informed  of  this  arrangement,  states  that  ho 
sent  but  a small  police  force  to  the  vicinity  of 
hall,  and  the  troops  that  were  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  tlie  police  were  eagerly  expected. 

General  Bainl,  in  command,  writes  on  the 
aanie  day  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  follows: 

I bad  not  been  applied  to  by  the  Convention  for 
protection,  but  the  LicuteDaQt*GoTurnur  and  the  Mht- 
or  hod  freely  consulted  with  me,  and  I was  so  fully 
convinced  that  it  was  so  strongly  the  intent  of  tho 
city  authorities  to  preserve  tho  peace,  in  order  to 
prevent  military  interference,  that  I did  not  regard 
an  outbreak  as  a thing  to  bo  apprehended.  The 
Lientenant-Governor  had  assured  mo  that,  even  if  a 
writ  of  arrest  was  issued  by  tho  court,  tho  shcriS 
would  not  attempt  to  servo  it,  without  my  pemiis- 
fdoD,  and  for  to-day  they  designed  to  suspend 
it.  I ordered  a steamer  to  bo  at  Jackson  Barracks 
(three  inifes  below  the  city),  at  un  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  a tag  to  be  ready  to  bear  orders  to  the 
commanding  otficcr  of  the  First  Infantry  stationed 
at  that  point.  At  eleven  and-a-half  o’clock  i.  m., 
Lieotenant-Governor  Voorhees  como  to  soo  me,  and, 
arier  conrersation  (ho  feeling  confident  at  tho  time 
of  the  ability  of  tho  police  to  preserve  order),  I pro- 
posed to  bring  to  tho  city  four  companies  one  hour 
in  advance  of  the  supposed  meeting  of  the  conven* 
lion,  at  six  o'clock,  r.  v.,  to  be  kept  near  by,  in 
case  they  should  be  required  to  kc^  clear  the 
atrocts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hall  in  wmch  the  con- 
veation  was  to  meet,  lie  agreed  with  me  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable,  but  loft  mo,  not  apprehend- 
ing difficulty.*  At  twelve  o’clock,  a.,  I drove  to  see 
Judge  Howell,  President  of  the  Cunvention,  to  re- 
quest that  arrangomcnis  might  be  mode  to  keep  any 
crowd  that  might  assemble  to  protect  the  couvcntiou 
out  of  tho  streets,  so  as  to  avoid  an  accidcutal  col- 
lision. \S*hen  I reached  his  house  I learned  that  the 
convention  was  to  meet  at  twelve  o’clock  m.,  and 
that  he  h^  gone  to  it.  Returning  to  my  headquar- 
ters, I soon  received  a letter  from  the  hicutenant- 
Govemor.  inibnning  me  that  large  part  ies  of  negroes 
were  collecting  from  all  quarters  and  coming  into  tho 
centre  of  the  city ; vet  ho  was  not  sure  of  nia  infor- 
mation. liowever,  t at  once  scut  for  tho  troops. 
Very  soon  afterward  I learned  that  a riot  had  taken 
pla<^  near  the  conrcnlion  hall,  and  I sent  a stafT- 
odiccr  to  investigate  tho  facta.  On  his  return  he  re- 
ported having  met  Judge  Ilowell,  who  said  the  con- 
vention had  adjourned  forwant  of  a quorum,  but  would 
meet  again  at  one  and  a half  o'clock  p.  M.  This  re- 
assured me;  but  J a^uin  sent  to  hasten  the  arrival  of 
the  troops.  Imnicdrately  after  this  the  riot  assumed 
a serious  character. 

At  the  time  when  the  recoss  was  taken  in 
the  convention  ft  few  left  tho  chnmbcr,  nnd  the 
mass  of  colorcil  nu*u  who  were  outside  the  bar 
were  admitted  inside,  and  a bund  heading  u ne- 
gro procession  came  up  from  Canal  Street,  and 
was  received  by  tho  crowd  of  negroes  ont^ido 
with  wild  and  excited  cheering.  The  excite- 
ment was  coimuuiiicutod  to  those  inside  tho 
lobbies,  and  the  cheers  from  tho  street  were  rc- 
ttponiied  to.  In  a moment  afterward  tho  band 
marched  into  the  hall  w'hero  tho  convention 
members  mot.  At  this  tirno  a disturbance  com- 
moucotl  in  tho  street  which  quickly  brou;;ht  on 
a conflict  between  the  mass  of  negroes  on  tlm 
one  side  and  tho  police  and  citizens  on  tho 


other.  Missiles  were  thrown,  shots  flred,  and 
finally  tho  negro  crowd  scattering  wide^  ran 
hack  toward  the  building  and  disappeared ; the 
great  body  took  refuge  in  tlie  entrance  to  the 
institute,  out  of  which  they  fired  on  the  police, 
who  fired  back  in  return.  Those  inside  barri- 
caded themselves  in  the  building,  while  the 
]>oIicc  took  possession  of  the  street  in  front,  and 
the  firing  was  then  carried  on  by  the  police  from 
the  street  and  tho  negroes  from  the  second 
story  front.  No  police  could  prevent  tho 
crow<l  of  citizens  from  rushing  into  the  open 
street  and  now  and  then  making  with  tho 
police  a rally  upon  the  building.  Soon  tho 
tiring  wa.s  transferred  from  tho  front  of  tho 
building  to  either  side,  where  tho  negroes 
as  they  appeared  were  stoned  by  tlie  crowd 
outside.  Many  of  tho  negroes  escaped  by 
letting  themselves  down  from  tho  rear  part 
and  running  to  the  rear  for  safety.  Com- 
parative quiet  lollowe<l  in  front  and  a lull 
m the  firing.  But  the  police  did  not  enter 
the  building,  notwithstanding  the  fire  had 
Blacke<l,  as  they  would  be  beaten  back,  and  the 
negroes  wlio  came  out  of  tho  front  door,  as 
well  as  those  wlio  were  dropping  from  the 
windows,  one  by  one,  were  inhumanly  attacked 
and  killed;  many  of  them,  iiotwithsUinding 
efforts  of  the  police  to  prevent  it  This,  how- 
ever, soon  ceased,  and  one  by  one,  w’hito  as 
Well  as  black,  the  persons  inside  of  tho  build- 
ing, as  soon  as  they  appeared,  were  carried  oflf 
to  tho  police  station.  About  two  and  a half 
o’clock  a white  handkerchief  was  shown  and  the 
occupants  inside  were  removed  to  tho  .station. 
As  member  after  member  of  tho  convention 
appeai*e<l,  tlioy  were  greeted  with  hooting,  yel- 
ling, nnd  hissing.  There  were  many  among 
the  crowd  who  were  drunk  and  infuriated,  and 
who  attacked  even  ]>oliceiiieri  who  were  escort- 
ing away  prisoners,  besides  in  several  instabce.s 
killing  the  prisoners. 

At  sunset  tho  approaches  to  tho  Institute 
were  guarded  by  sentries;  tho  infantry  were 
under  arms,  ami  the  artillery  in  position,  com- 
manding the  principal  streets  and  ready  for  any 
emergency.  General  Baird  had  proclaimed 
martial  law,  and  tho  Mayor  had  is.suod  a pro- 
clamation calling  u[K)n  all  citizens,  who  were 
willing,  to  bo  sworn  in  as  extra  ijolicomen.  On 
the  next  day,  July  31st,  (reu.  Baird  issued  an 
order  convening  a boanl  of  military  officers  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  all  tho  facts  con- 
nected witli  tho  disturbance.  This  board  con- 
sisted nf  officers  Josepli  A.  Mower,  President, 
S.  M.  (Juincey,  J.  Irvin  Gregg,  George  Baldy. 
They  reportcsl  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  riots  was  to  be  found  in  tho 
violent  feelings  of  hostility  tgw.ard  the  .so-called 
Convention  of  1804.  The  question  in  discussion 
between  tho  civil  and  military  anthoritics  was, 
whether  the  persons  chuining  to  constitute  such 
convention  should  bo  alloweil  to  assemble.  They 
then  proceed  to  examine  the  action  of  the 
civil  nnd  military  authorities— cxpre?.s  tlie  be- 
lief that  if  martial  law  had  not  been  declared, 
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rioting  would  have  contimiod  through  the 
negro  qiiarten*  ali  night,  and  coiudude  that  there 
was  a preconcerted  plan  and  purpose  of  attack 
upon  this  convention,  provided  any  plausible 
pretext  therefor  could  be  found. 

Tlie  views  of  Gen.  Sheridan,  in  military  com- 
mand of  the  Department,  are  expressed  in  the 
following  dispatehe* : 

Nsw  Obubajcs,  Aug.  1, 

IT.  S.  Grant,  General : 

You  arc  doubtless  aware  of  the  serious  riot  which 
f'ccorrod  in  lliia  city  ou  the  3nth.  A political  body 
fttyliog  itself  the  Convention  of  1’'64,  met  ou  the  3(>th, 
tor,  as  it  is  alleged,  the  purpose  of  remodeUing  the 
j-resent  constitution  of  the  State.  The  leo4lcr«  were 
political  agitators  and  revolutionary  men,  ami  the 
;.ction  of  the  convention  was  liable  to  produce  breach- 
es of  the  public  peace.  I had  made  up  my  miud  to 
arrest  the  head  men  if  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention were  calculated  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Department,  but  I had  no  cause  for  action  until 
they  committed  the  overt  act.  In  the  mean  timeofh- 
riaf  duty  called  me  to  Texas,  and  the  Mayor  of  the 
city,  during  luy  absence,  suppressed  the  convention 
by* the  use  of  the  police  force,  and,  in  so  doing,  al- 
•acked  the  members  of  the  convention  and  a party 
nf  two  hundred  negroes  with  fire-arms,  clubs  and 
knives,  in  a manner  so  unnecessary  and  atrocious  aa 
to  compel  me  to  say  that  it  was  munlcr.  About  forty 
whites  and  blacks  were  thus  killed,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  wounded.  Eve^  thing  is  now 
i^uiet,  but  I deem*  it  best  to  maintain  a military  su- 
premacy in  the  city  for  a few  tlays,  until  the  oflair  is 
fully  investigated,  I believe  the  sentiment  of  the 
general  community  is  groat  regret  at  this  unnecessary 
cruelty,  and  that  the  police  could  have  made  any 
-irrcst  thev  saw  fit  without  sacrificing  lives. 

P.  H.  SHKIIIDAX, 
Majoi^Geneml  Commanding. 

I*8W  Oblsaxs,  I.A.,  .\uffust  2,  1S6A 
tl,  .9.  Grant,  Central,  WoMhington,  D,  C. : 

The  more  information  I obtain  <*f  the  affair  of  the 
noth,  in  this  citv,  the  more  revolting  it  becomes.  It 
was  no  riot;  ft  was  an  absolute  massacre  by  the 
»K)licc,  which  was  not  excelled  in  murderous  cruelty 
•»v  Uiat  of  Fort  Pillow.  It  was  a murder  which  the 
Mayor  and  police  of  the  city  perpetrated  without  the 
shadow  of  a necessity  ; furthermore,  I believe  it  was 
premeditated,  and  every  indication  points  to  this. 
I recommend  the  removing  of  thi.s  bad  man.  I be- 
lieve it  would  be  hailed  with  the  sinccre.sl  gratifica- 
tion bv  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  city. 
There  Las  been  a feeling  of  inHC'curity  on  the  part  of 
the  people  here  on  account  of  this  man,  which  is  now 
so  much  increased  that  the  safety  of  life  and  property 
does  not  rest  with  the  civil  authorities,  but  with  the 
miUtary.  I’.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

Major-General  ('ommauding. 

Nxw  Okleaxs,  L-c.  Angnst  8,  iSOd. 

U.  S.  Grant,  General,  Wathington,  It.  C.  : 

I have  the  honor  to  report  quiet  in  the  city,  but 
considerable  excitement  in  the  public  mind.  There 
is  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  military  with  the 
civil  government,  which  performs  all  its  duties  with- 
out Imidruncc. 

I have  iH  Tmitted  the  retention  of  the  military  gov- 
ernor appointed  during  iny  absence,  as  it  gives  con- 
fidence and  enables  the  military  to  know  what  U 
occurring  in  the  city.  Ho  docs  not  interfere  with 
civil  matters. 

Unless  good  judgment  is  exercised,  there  will  bo 
an  exodus  of  northern  capital  and  Union  men  which 
will  bo  injurious  to  the  city  and  to  the  whole  coun- 
trr.  I will  remove  the  military  governor  in  a day  or 
two.  I again  strongly  advise  that  some  disposition 
be  made  to  change  the  present  mayor,  as  I believe  it 
would  do  more  to  restore  confidence  than  any  thing 


that  conld  be  done.  If  the  present  Governor  could 
be  changed  also,  it  would  not  be  ami»s. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 
Major-General  (.'ommandiog. 

On  August  4tb,  the  President  addre=«Ml  by 
telegraph  tho  following  inquiries  to  General 
Sheridan  : 

Eiacmvx  Maxsiox,  VTAsaisoTox,  D.  C.,  Aog.4,  J54A 
To  Major'Ceneral  Shtridan,  eommanding,  A«<e 

OrleauM,  La.  ; 

We  have  been  advised  here  that,  prior  to  the  as- 
sembling of  the  illegal  and  extinct  convention  elected 
In  1^64,  infiamraatory  and  insurrectionary  speeches 
were  mode  to  a mob,  comjmsed  of  white  and  colored 
persons,  ui^ing  them  to  arm  and  equip  thcmselTea 
for  the  purjiose  of  protecting  and  sustaining  the  cen- 
vention  in  its  illegal  and  unauthorized  proceediags, 
intended  and  calculated  to  upturn  and  superwdetiie 
existing  State  Government  of  Louisiana,  which  bad 
been  rect^nized  bv  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  ^rther,  did  the  mob  assemble,  and  was  it 
armed  for  the  purjMise  of  sustaining  the  conventioB 
in  its  usurpation  and  revolutionary  proceeding*! 
Have  any  arms  been  taken  from  persons  since  the 
80lb  ult.,  who  were  supposed  or  known  to  be  cod- 
ncctod  with  this  mob  ? Dave  not  various  individaali 
been  os5iaultcd  ami  shot  by  persons  connected  with 
this  mob  without  good  cause,  and  in  violation  of  the 

ublic  peace  and  good  order?  Was  not  the  asseas- 

ling  of  iliis  convention  and  the  gathering  oftbeoob 
for  its  defence  and  protection  the  main  cause  of  the 
riotous  and  unlawful  prficee<lings  of  the  civil  author- 
ities of  New  Orleans?  Have  steps  been  taken  by  the 
civil  authorities  to  arrest  and  try  auy  and  all  those 
who  were  engaged  in  this  riuh  *nd  those  who 
l>ave  committed  offences  in  violation  of  law?  Cao 
ample  justice  be  meted  by  the  civil  authonUc*  to 
all  offemlors  against  the  law?  Will  Genenil  Shcri- 
dam  please  furnish  mo  a brief  reply  to  the  above  ia- 
quirics,  with  such  other  information  as  be  mayheia 
possession  of? 

Please  answer  bv  telegraph  at  vour  earliest  con- 
venience. ' ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

President  United  Slates. 

The  reply  of  General  Sboridan  was  as  f<^* 
lows  ; 

New  <>ai.BAXS.  Ijl,  August  A.  12  U-. 

IIU  KieeUency  Andrew  Jokneon,  J*retideM  Vnitti 

St4it<$  : 

I have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  reply  to 
your  dispatch  of  August  fourth  (4th):  A verr  lar^ 
number  of  colored  people  marched  in  procession  on 
Friday  night,  July  twenty-seventh  (iiTib),  and  were 
addressed  from  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall  by  Doew 
Dostie,  ex-Governor  Hahn,  and  others.  The  speech 
of  Dostie  was  intemperate  in  language  and  nenti- 
ment.  ITie  speeches  of  the  others,  so  far  as  I can  le^ 
were  characterized  by  moderation.  1 have  not  giren 
you  the  wonis  of  Dostic’s  speech,  as  tho  version  pa^ 
fished  was  denied;  but  from  what  1 have  le«T»edof 
the  man,  I bolievo  they  were  intemperate. 

The  conventiou  usscmbled  at  twelve  (li)  a.  on  Ibe 
thirtieth  (8t>lh),  the  timid  members  absenting  the»- 
selves,  because  the  tone  of  the  general  public  was 
ominous  of  trouble.  1 think  there  were  but  about 
twentv-six  (26)  members  present.  In  the  front  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  where  the  meeting  wa? 
held,  there  were  assembled  some  colored  meaworwa, 
and  children,  perhaps  eighteen  (18)  or  twenty 
and  in  the  institute  a number  of  colored  men,  prooa- 
blv  one  hundred  and  fifty  (15h)-  Among  those  out- 
side and  inside  there  migLt  nave  been  a pistol  in  the 
possession  of  every  tenth  (10th)  man. 

About  one  (1)  p.  m.  a procession  of,  say  from  sixty 
(60)  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  (130)  colorw  men 
miirciicd  up  Burgundy  Street  and  across  Caimbtrcei 
towanl  the  convention,  carrying  the  .\rccnctB  uziT- 
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Thc«e  men  bad  aboat  one  pistol  to  ererr  ten  men, 
nud  esDOft,  and  clubs  iu  additioD.  While  crossing 
Canal  Street  a row  occurred.  There  wore  many 
spectators  in  the  streets,  and  their  manner  and  tone 
(oward  the  procession  unfncndly.  A shot  was  fired, 
bj  whom  I am  not  able  to  state,  bat  bcliero  it  to 
Itare  been  by  a policomao,  or  some  colored  man  in 
tbe  procession.  This  led  to  other  shots  and  a msh 
nfler  tbe  procession.  On  arriral  at  the  front  of  the 
Institute  there  was  some  throwing  of  brickbats  by 
>>otb  sides.  The  police,  who  had  been  held  well  in 
band,  were  vigorously  marched  to  the  scene  of  dis* 
order.  The  procession  entered  tbe  Institute  with  the 
flag,  about  six  (4)  or  eight  (8)  remainiug  outside.  A 
row  occurred  between  a policeman  ancT one  of  those 
colored  men,  and  a shot  was  again  fired  by  one  of 
the  parties,  which  led  to  an  iudiscriminatc  fire  on  the 
building  through  the  windows  by  the  policemen. 
This  had  been  ^ing  on  for  a short  time,  when  a 
^rhilc  flog  was  displayed  from  the  windows  of  the  In- 
hUtute,  i^croapoD  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  police 
rushed  into  the  building. 

From  the  testimony  of  wounded  men  and  others 
who  were  inside  the  building,  the  policemen  opened  an 
iadiscriminatG  fire  upon  tbe  audience  until  they  had 
emptied  their  rcvolrcrs.  when  they  retired,  and  those 
iQSide  barricaded  the  doors.  The  door  was  broken 
in,  and  tbe  fifing  again  commenced,  when  many  of  the 
colored  and  white  people  cither  escaped  through  the 
door  or  wero  passed  out  by  tbe  policemen  inside; 
but  as  they  came  out,  the  policemeu  who  formed  the 
circle  nearest  the  building  fired  upon  them,  and  they 
were  again  fired  upon  by  the  citizens  that  formed  the 
outer  circle.  Many  of  those  wounded  and  taken 
prisoners,  and  others  who  were  prisoners  and  not 
vrounded,  were  fired  upon  by  their  captors  and  by 
citizens.  The  wounded  wero’sfabbed  while  Iving  ou 
the  gronnd,  and  their  heads  beaten  with  brickbats  in 
(he  yard  of  the  building,  whither  some  of  the  colored 
men  bad  escaped,  and  partially  secreted  thcmselres. 
They  were  fired  upon  aud  killed  or  wounded  by  po* 
Hcemen.  Some  men  were  killed  or  wounded  seyeral 
squares  from  the  scene.  Members  of  the  convention 
were  wounded  by  the  policemen  while  in  tbeir  hands 
as  prisoners — some  of  them  mortally. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  tcmbic  affair  was  the 
a*4cmbla(re  of  this  eoDvention.  The  remote  cause 
was  the  bitter  and  antagonistic  feeling  that  has  been 
growing  in  this  community  since  the  advent  of  tbe 
present  Mayor,  who,  in  tlio  organization  of  bis  police 
lofce  selected  many  desperate  men,  and  some  of  them 
known  murderers.  People  of  clear  views  were  over- 
awed by  want  of  confidence  in  the  Mayor,  and  fear 
of  the  thugs,  many  of  whom  bo  had  sercctcd  for  hia 
police  force.  I have  frequently  been  spoken  to  by 
prumiaeot  citizens  upon  this  subject,  and  have  heard 
them  express  fear  and  want  of  confidence  in  Mayor 
Monroe.  Ever  since  the  intimation  of  this  last  con- 
rentiool  must  condemn  the  course  of  several  of  the 
city  papers  for  supporting,  by  their  articles,  the  bit- 
ter feeling  of  bad  men.  As  to  tho  merciless  manner 
in  which  the  convention  was  broken  up,  1 feel  ob- 
liged to  confess  strong  repugnance. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  hostility 
that  exists  on  tbe  part  of  a great  many  here  toward 
Northern  men,  ana  this  unfortunate  affair  has  so 
prcciniuted  matters  that  there  is  now  a test  of  what 
>haUbe  the  $taiug  of  Northern  men — whether  they 
can  live  here  without  being  in  constant  dread  or  not ; 
whether  they  can  be  protected  in  life  and  preperty, 
and  have  justice  in  the  courts.  If  this  matter  is  per- 
mitted to  pass  over  without  a thorough  and  deter- 
mined prosecution  of  those  engaged  in  it,  we  may  look 
oot  for  frequent  scenes  of  the  same  kind,  not  only 
here  but  in  other  places.  No  steps  have  yet  been 
(akon  by  tbe  civil  authorities  to  arrest  citizens  who 
were  enga^d  in  this  masaocre,  or  policemen  who 
iwrpctuated  such  cruelties.  Tho  members  of  the 
convention  have  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury, 
and  many  of  them  arrested  and  held  to  bail.  As  to 


whether  tbe  civil  authorities  can  mete  out  ample 
justice  to  the  guilty  parties  on  both  sides,  1 must  say 
It  is  mv  opinion  unequivocally  that  they  cannot, 
jud^  Abcn,  whose  course  I have  closclv  watched  for 
neariy  a year,  I now*  consider  one  of  Oic  most  dan- 
jrerous  men  we  have  bore  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
city.  The  leading  men  of  the  convention— King, 
Cutler,  Ilaho,  and  ottiers— have  been  political  agi- 
tators, and  are  bad  men.  1 regret  to  say  that  tuo 
course  of  Governor  Wells  has  been  vacillating,  and 
that  during  the  late  trouble  he  lias  shown  verv  little 
of  the  man.  1*.  U.  SHEKIDAN, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

In  an.swor  to  General  Sheridan  the  following 
further  dispatch  was  sent: 

WaB  DkI’AETWEST,  I 

WAsmsGTOX  CTtt.  Aiigrast  7, 1^65.  \ 

To  J/q/.-ffen.  /'.  //.  S/teri<Ian,  Commandi/iff,  fU,,  AVtr 
(^ieans.  La,  : 

Tho  I’rcfeidoDt  directs  me  to  acknowledge  your 
telegram  of  the  sixth  (G(h),  in  answer  to  bis  inqui- 
ric.s  of  tho  fourth  (4th>  instant.  On  the  third  (Sd) 
instant  instructions  were  gent  you,  by  General  Grant, 
iu  conformity  with  the  President's  directions,  autbor- 
izingyou  to  continue  to  enforce  martial  law  so  far  as 
might  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  and 
ordering  you  not  to  alluiv  any  of  the  civil  authorities 
to  act  if  you  deem  such  action  dangerous  (o  the  pub- 
lic safety,  and  also  that  no  time  be  lost  in  investiga- 
ting the  causes  that  led  to  the  riot  and  tbe  facts 
which  occurred.”  By  these  instructions  the  Presi- 
dent designed  to  invest  in  you,  as  the  chief  military 
commanefer,  full  authority  for  tbe  mointenance  of 
tbe  public  peace  and  safety,  ns  he  does  not  see  that 
anything  more  is  needed  pending  the  investigation 
with  which  you  are  intrusted.  But  if,  iu  your  judg- 
ment, your  powers  arc  inadequate  to  preserve  the 
peace  until  tbe  facts  connected  with  the  riot  arc 
ascertained,  you  will  pirusc  report  to  this  department 
for  the  information  oi  the  President. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  Lioutenant-Govornor,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Stoto,  and  tho  Mayor  of  Now 
Orleans  made  a report  to  tho  President,  on 
August  7th  that  tho  civil  authorities  took  all 
the  precautions  pos.ribIo  to  prevent  tho  out- 
break; tiint  they  applied  during  llireo  days 
prerious  to  tho  inililary  to  preserve  order  at 
tho  place  where  the  convention  was  to  meet; 
that  the  authorities,  State  and  municipal,  cjime 
to  an  understanding  to  act  in  concert  with  tlie 
military  for  that  purpose;  that  the  citizens  no 
more  than  the  police  contemplated  preventing 
the  convention  from  lioliling  their  meeting  in 
peace  and  ac^onrning  and  disjiersing  nnmolest- 
od;  and  that  the  warrant  for  their  arrest 
would  have  been  submitted  to  th.e  military  a.«» 
ngreeil  upon,  although  tho  l^esident’s  dispatch 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  subsequent 
one  to  the  Attorney-General, was  imperative  that 
tl)o  military  must  not  thwart  tho  convention. 
Tho  military  autboritiea  bad  been  for  three 
days  previous  to  tho  riot  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  tho  Attorney-General  and  tho 
Lientenant-Govemor,  with  a view  to  prevent 
tho  impending  riot.  The  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful and  could  not  counteract  the  incendiary 
counsels  and  appeals  of  those  who,  for  sinister 
purposes  had  in  view  this  very  result  in  onler 
to  reap  a political  harvest.  "NVith  rcganl  to  the 
proclamation  of  martial  hnv,  they  say:  “The 
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leaat  that  can  bo  said  is,  that  it  was  inoppor- 
tune if  the  rioting;  had  ceased  completely,  tbo 
police  being  masters  of  the  situation.”  They 
further  state  that  the  colorwl  |K)pulatiou  as  a 
body  did  not  participate  in  these  scenes,  and 
the  freedmen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  riot  were 
standing  &s  lookers-on  without  l>cing  molested. 
Forty-two  policemen  and  several  citizens  were 
either  killed  or  wounded,  although  the  conflict 
was  over  in  two  hours.  Twenty-seven  of  tho 
other  party  were  killed  and  a cousiderablo  num- 
ber wounded. 

isubsequently  the  nniversal  suffrage  men  ad- 
dresstHl  to  Congress  the  following  petition : 

We,  the  undersigned  Union  men  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  rcspecifuny  represent  that,  after  four 
Tears  combating  the  annea  forces  of  (he  n>bels  and 
traitors,  we  arc  not  prepared  nor  ret  willing  that 
these  same  rcbcla  and  traitors  should  return  among 
us,  assume  authurit.v,  maltreat  with  contumely  and 
contempt,  or  otherwise  abuse  ns.  The  facts  arc 
patent  ami  bevnnd  question,  and  it  is  well  shown 
that  t!»e  real  Union  men  in  this  State  are  in  the 
minority.  The  relurncti  rel>cls  and  traitors  have  (he 
balance  of  power  in  their  bauds,  and  it  is  publicly 
nvowe«l  that  the  confederate  element  must  rule. 
^Matters  hare  assumed  such  a phase  that,  if  not 
strangled  in  the  birth,  we.  the  Union  men,  will  hare 
no  security  for  life,  property,  or  honor.  The  returned 
rebels  and  traitors  are  daily  growing  more  powerful, 
and  daily  insults  and  abuse  arc  heaped  upon  us  by 
them,  they  no  sooner  find  a return  to  power  than 
they  commence  a scries  of  abuse  of  us.  They  lose 
no  opportunity,  but  upon  all  occasions  use  rile  epi- 
thets toward  us.  Our  residences  are  marked,  and 
attempts  bare  been  made  to  fire  tho  dwellings  of 
some  of  ns  who  are  most  conspicuous.  Wc  are  told 
that  we  aro  spotted,  and  daily  threats  arc  heard 
against  us.  Tncr  not  only  abuse  and  curse  us  in 
ppiTatc,  but  publicly  scorn  and  Tilify  us.  N'ewsjjo- 
pers,  of  which  we  hare  but  two  iu  our  interest,  can- 
not be  bought  on  the  streets,  but.  like  prirotc  pa- 
pers, (luring  the  days  of  the  inoutsitiou  of  old,  oro 
passed  from  hand  to  baud.  We  would  infinitely 
prefer  to  return  them  their  arms  and  fight  them  in 
open  field  than  thus  to  permit  them,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  gorernment,  to  assume  to  dictate  to 
us  and  gorern  us.  Our  government,  under  a misnp- 

filicd  mercy,  grants  to  prisoners  of  war,  guilty  of  the 
ligbcst  crime  ogoinst  the  Stale — treason— tho  privi- 
lege,  hitherto  unknown,  of. dictating  to  their  con- 
querors the  terms  upon  which  the  coucjucrors  mor 
be  pcruiittcd  to  lire  in  the  land  of  their  birth  with 
unpardoned  traitors,  against  all  of  which  we  protest. 
We  protest  against  being  termt^d  rebels  and  traitors 
by  tho.se  whose  hands  ore  vet  recking  with  the  blood 
01  Union  men,  and  who  bofdlr,  and  with  unsurpassed 
effrontery,  not  only  in  private,  but  throughout  the 
daily  papers,  term  us  rebels  and  traitors,  and  stylo 
themselves  the  Union  men  of  the  South,  and  tliis, 
too,  while  they  ore  keeping  up  their  confederate 
organizations,  and  utterly  ignoring  that  they  are 
prisoners  of  war  to  our  government.  We  protest 
aguiust  being  ruled  by  prisoners  of  war  unaer  pa- 
role. We  protest  against  being  abused  by  them. 
We  protest  against  being  made  to  feel  the  rengeance 
of  buflled  traitors.  Wo  protest  against  being  used 
ns  the  Iamb  of  the  sacrifice  to  conciliate  reb^s  and 
traitors,  knowing  our  shriil  would  be  short  if  once 
these  assassins  gain  power,  a.s  they  hare  proved  con- 
clusively by  their  acts  of  premeditated,  cold-blooded 
butchery  of  Union  men  on  Mondov  tho  ISth  of  Jolv, 
(he  Saint  Uanbolomow  day  of  New  Orloan.s.  We 
protest  against  being  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  assassins  who  use  the  knife  and  pistols.  Wc 
protest  most  emphalically  against  being  made  the 
glares,  so  to  speak,  of  these  prisoners  of  war,  who  bate 


us  with  unutterable  hate,  who  despise  and  cane  as. 
Was  it  for  this  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  aaioa 
soldiers  perishedf  W'as  it  for  this  we  waned  a war 
for  the  L nion  ? Was  it  for  this  we  hove  imbrued  our 
whole  land  in  taxation?  Was  it  for  this  we  spent 
millions  of  treasure?  Was  it  for  this  wc  have  made 
invalids  and  cripples  of  our  thousands  of  Union  men? 
Was  it  for  this  we  elected  Andrew  Johnson  to  the 
office  from  which  ill-starred  events  caused  him  to 
become  I’residcnt?  Was  it  for  this  we  conquered? 
We  therefore  call  upon  the  conquerors  and  loval  cit- 
izens of  the  nation  to  protect  us.  We  not  only  peti- 
tion, but  demand  protection  from  the  Congress  of 
your  country,  aa  we  are  in  duty  bound. 

On  Decetnber  10th  the  Ixiwer  House  of  Con- 
CTCsjj  appoinUtl  Messrs.  Eliot,  Bhelialiarger,  ar.tl 
Hoy  or,  a select  committee  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter connected  with  the  riots,  and  to  report  such 
legislative  action  as  tho  condition  of  atfairs  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  required.  Messrs.  Eliot 
and  Shcllabarger  presented  a mt\iority,  and  Mr. 
Boyer  a minority  report  to  the  Iloitoe  on  Fel>- 
brnary  11,  18d7.  There  is  sj»aco  here  to  notice 
oidy  tho  contdiision  of  each  rejiort.  The  ina- 
jority  say : 

The  rebel  State  was  at  war,  it  is  true,  and  was  de- 
feated in  Its  attempt  to  overthrow  tlic  Ooromment. 
But  we  would  not  use  the  power  which  victorv  Uas 
given,  as  might  well  be  done,  if  Louii-iana  baa  not 
been  before  the  rebellion  one  of  the  United  States. 

Tho  war  was  conducted  on  the  part  c>f  the  Gcr- 
ernment  to  prevent  her  fVom  permanently  disuniiiaa 
the  States  of  the  Union.  Now  the  end  of  warts 
peace,  and  the  peace  to  be  established  must  be  aecored 
m view  of  the  requirements  of  the  ConstilutioD  iuelf 

Until  a loyal  State  of  Louisiana  exists  in  full  po- 
litical accord  with  the  United  States,  and  tbe  demand 
of  tbo  Uonstitution  is  complied  with  that  a Oovers- 
ment  republican  in  form  shall  be  guaranteed  to  tbe 
State,  the  objects  of  the  war  will  not  have  been  it- 
taiiied.  To  accomplish  that  end  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  liOui.xiana  requires  the  tcm^Kirary  establish- 
ment of  a provisional  government. 

By  tho  loval  people  of  Louiainna  such  constitatioD 
mu.<it  be  ordained  and  such  civil  govennnent  formed 
aa  will  assure  to  the  Republic  a loyal  and  free  Stole, 
wortbv  of  a place  within  the  Union. 

In  the  mean  time  the  safety  of  all  Union  men  within 
the  State  tlcmands  that  such  government  be  formed 
for  their  protection,  for  the  well-being  of  ilie  nitioo 
and  tho  permanent  neace  of  the  Republic.  In  di^ 
charge  oi  the  duty  placed  upon  them,  tho  committee 
submit  the  bill  accompanying  the  report. 

The  minority  report  conclndcd  with  five 
proposition;^,  os  follows : 

1.  The  riot  of  the  JJOlh  of  July  wan  a local  dUtorb- 
ance,  originating  in  local  circumstances  of  rrest 
provocation,  and  in  nowise  the  result  of  any 
tilitv  or  disaffection  on  the  part  of  the  communiiv 
of  New  Orleans  to  the  Federal  Oovomment.  Itwss 
not  in  any  just  or  fair  sense  of  tho  term  a v^tige  or 
outbreak  of  tho  rebellion,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  be 
any  indication  even  in  the  remotest  degree  of  s dis- 
position on  the  part  of  tho  people  of  Lousiant,  or  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  to  renew  hostilities  in  any  fore 
with  the  established  authorities,  State  or  Federal. 

2.  It  would  be  a monstrous  injustice  to  bold  the 
whole  people  of  tho  State  of  Louisiana  accountable 
for  the  acts  of  those  engaged  in  a riot  contlaod  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  citv  of  New  Orleans;  s»d 
that  canse  to  abrogate  by  act  of  Congre«  tbe  civil 
government  of  that  State  now  in  poaceftil  and  suc- 
cessful operation,  would  be  a usurpation  of  power  not 
worranted  by  the  Constitution,  and  a groi^  outrage 
upon  the  ]irihclpics  of  free  government. 

8.  The  riot  was  provoked  by  the  incendiary 
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fpeocbC'!i  and  rcrolutionarr  acts  and  threatened  Tin* 
lence  of  the  conrcntiouiats — such  os  under  the  cir- 
cumstances would  hare  led  U>  a riot  in  au^  citj  in  the 
Union. 

4.  To  provoke  an  attack  on  (bo  colored  nopulation, 
which  was  expected  to  be  suppressed  by  (no  military 
before  it  had  seriouslr  endanf^ered  the  white  leaders, 
ippears  to  have  been  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  con- 
rcDtionists.  This  would  afford  an  excuse  for  Cou- 
cressional  iovestij^atioD,  resulting  in  Congressional 
j^sUtion,  favoring  tho  ultimate  design  of  the  con- 
ventiooists,  namely:  the  destruction  oT  the  existing 
eirii  govermcent  of  Louisiana. 

5.  As  respects  that  part  of  the  resolution  of  the 
House  which  mokes  it  a subject  of  inrestigation  by 
tbecummittoe,  *' whether  and  to  what  extent  those 
sct.1  were  participated  in  by  members  of  tho  orgnnixn- 
tion  claiming  to  be  the  goremment  of  Ijouisiana/’ 
the  following  conclusion  is  submitted : In  no  proper 
sense  of  the  term  and  in  no  degree  whatever  is  the 
riot  of  July  AOth  attributable  to  tho  government  of 
Louisiana.  If  there  be  any  members  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ijooisiana  in  whose  oIBcial  acts  the  remote 
causes  of  (be  riot  are  to  be  traced,  the  chief  among 
them  are  Judge  B.  K.  Howell,  who,  as  the  usurping 

E resident  of  the  minority  of  an  extinct  convention, 
caded  the  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  State  con- 
ititatioo,  which,  as  a Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
he  had  swoni  to  support,  and  Uor.  J.  Madison  Wells, 
who  lent  to  tho  conspiracy  his  official  sanction,  but 
on  the  day  of  danger  deserted  bis  post  without  an 
effort  to  preserve  the  public  j>cace.  And  if  there  be 
any  memoer  of  the  Fe<icrnl  Government  who  ore  in- 
directly respousiblo  for  (he  bloody  result  they  are 
those  members  of  the  present  Congress,  whoever 
they  may  be,  who  encouraged  (heso  men  by  their 
coaosels,  ond  promised  to  tliein  their  iudividual  aud 
official  support. 

The  affair  was  discussed  in  tho  press  with 
roach  cxciteniont  through  the  year.  By  one 
aide  the  Proideut  was  asserted  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  tlio  dirticolty,  and  oy  tlio  otiicr  side  it 
was  asserted  to  have  been  caused  at  the  iustiga- 
gation  of  Congrci^. 

Tlio  pcfs-»ns  arrested  at  the  timo  of  the  riot, 
were  subsequently  released  by  the  military  au- 
lliorily.  The  errand  jury  of  the  city,  which  liad 
been  charged  with  the  matter,  exculpated  tlie 
city  govemiiient,  and  throw  the  onus  of  tlio  re- 
sp«msibility  for  tlio  affair  on  the  convention. 

The  Bystciii  of  public  schools  in  the  State  has 
l>eca  successful,  but  it  proposed  to  roorganizo 
it.  The  State  saperintendont  urges  an  increase 
of  the  capitation  tax,  with  measures  to  enforce 
it ; a thorough  system  of  normal  schools ; the  ac- 
qaialtiun  of  the  title  to  lands  designated  for  school 
purposes , and  biglicr  pay  to  competent  teachers. 

In  some  respects  the  year  wo.s  a disastrous 
one  to  tho  State.  Fire  hiwl  done  its  work 
daring  the  progress  of  tho  war  and  left  burned 
towns  and  desolated  homesteads  to  rebuild. 
The  tloods  then  swept  over  tho  hopes  and 
cneiTrics  that  contended  against  adverse  desti- 
ni»^,  and  tho  caterpillar  came  in  at  tho  close. 
The  product  of  sugar  during  the  year  was,  how- 
ever, decidedly  encouraging.  Tho  few  who 
turned  their  attention  to  grain  crons,  were 
amply  recompensed.  Tho  details  of  the  sugar 
crop  of  the  State  for  some  years  have  been  esti- 
mated as  follows:  1861-2,  459,410  hogsheads; 
1864-’5,  C,G68  hogsheads;  1865-’0, 14, 7(X) hogs- 
heads. Tlie  number  of  plantations  in  cultivation 


for  the  seasons  specified,  have  been  os  follows; 
1861-’2,  1,291;  1864-’5,  176;  1865-’6,  188. 

LUBECK,  a free  city  in  Germany.  Area,  109 
English  sqnaro  miles ; population,  in  1862, 60,614. 
Tho  budget  of  1866  estimates  the  public  revenue 
at  1,692,000,  and  tho  expenditures  at  1,780,000 
marks  current  (1  mark  current =20  cents).  Prob- 
able deficit,  88,000  marks  current.  The  total 
value  of  imports  in  1865  was  91,430,817  marks 
current.  The  numlier  of  sliips  entering  the  jK>rt 
of  LQbeck,  in  1864,  was  1,766  (among  them  745 
steamers),  together  of  140,000  lasts ; the  number 
of  clearances,  1,756  (among  them  752  steamers), 
together  of  139,000  lasts.  At  the  iK^ginning  of 
1866  Lvkbeck  possessed  43  tH.“u-goiiig  vessels 
(among  them  16  steamers),  together  of  6,210 
lasts.  During  tho  Germon-Italian  war  LGbeck 
sided  with  Prussia,  and  after  the  war  it  joined 
with  the  Nortli  Gorman  Confwleration. 

LUTHERANS.  Tho  Lutheran  “ Church  Al- 
manac”for  1807  gives  the  following  statistical 
view  of  tho  Lutheran  Clmrch  in  the  United 
States 
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Of  the  above  synods  twenty-four*  were,  at 
the  Ifepinniii"  of  the  year  1800^  in  connection 
with  the  “Ocncral  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Clinrch  in  the  Unltecl  States;”  but  the  largest 
of  all  the  Lutheran  Synods,  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  at^oining  States,  withdrew  from 
the  '‘General  .Synod”  in  18Gfi.  and  several  other 
t»yn(Kls  look  the  same  step.  Together  the  twen- 
ty-four Fvno<ls  connected  with  tlie  General 
Synod  had  824  ministers,  1,421  churches,  and 
1.58,258  communicants.  Five  synods  in  the 
Southern  StaU^sf  belong  to  the  “Evangelical 
Lutheran  General  Synod  in  North  America,” 
and  it  was  expected  that  this  l>ody  would  also 
Imj  jointHl  hy  the  “Tennessee  Svnod  ” and  tlio 
“Ilolston  Synod  of  Tennessee.'’  There  were 
published  In  the  United  States,  in  IRiJG,  twenty- 
nine  Lutheran  Churcli,  school,  and  missionary 
pcri(xlicul8,  namely,  nine  English,  fourteen  Ger- 
tnan,  two  Swedish,  three  Norwegian.  The 
number  of  the  theological  seminaries  or  the- 
ological departments  in  connection  with  col- 
leges was  tiftc*en ; that  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities K?venteen  fsituated  at  Gettysburg, 
Selinsgrove,  and  Allentown,  Ponnsylvania ; 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  Coluiiihus  and  Spring- 
ileld,  Ohio;  Springfield  and  Paxt«>n,  Illinois; 
Watertown,  Wisconsin;  Pnffalo  and  llartwiek, 
New  York;  Fairfield,  Albion,  and  Decorah, 
Iowa ; Newberry,  South  Carolina ; Salem, 
Virginia;  Mount  Pleasunt,  North  Carolina); 
that  of  female  seminaries,  nine.  I.nthcran 
Orleans’  Homes  and  Christian  Hospitals  for 
the  sick  have  l»een  establislied  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  In  1865  such  institutions  were 
in  operation  at  Pittsburg,  Zelienople,  Roches- 
ter, Germantown,  Middletown.  Pennsylvania ; 
Hnffulo,  New  York;  Toledo,  Ohio;  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin;  New  York  City,  and  other  places. 
Tljere  Is  a school-teachers'  seminary  at  Addi- 
son, Illinois.^ 

Tlio  twenty-second  convention  of  the  “ Gen- 
eral Synml  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church”  mot  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  on 
Mixy  10th.  Reprc.seiitatives  of  all  the  synods 
connected  with  the  General  Synods  were  in  at- 
tendance, except  from  the  8yno<ls  of  Southern 
Illinois  and  Texas,  From  the  president  of  the 
latter  synod,  a report  was  subsequently  re- 
ccive<l,  professing  on  behalf  of  the  Synod  of 
Texas,  strong  attachment  to  the  General  Synod, 
he^irtiJy  do]»loring  the  unjustifiable  event 
which  suspended  the  relations  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations, expressing  sineero  regret  that 
straitened  circumstances  rendered  it  imprac- 
l-icablo  to  &end  delegates  to  Fort  Wayne,  and 
indulging  the  hope  that  active  relations  would 


town,  And  Jo  tho  “Lolhoran  AJminac**  fw  1S67.  pub- 
li«hM  At  Baltlmar*',  Md.,  and  at  Kewlmnr,  8.  C. ; alao.  in 
**  FrowvxUwra  of  ilio  Twcnty-accond  Conrentlun  of  the 
KvaiurvHcn)  I,uihcran  ('burch  In  the  t*nlteil  (I’hiia* 

deinhia,  1S56).  The  latter  Tolumc  contains  the  ('onslitattoa 
of  the  Gcoend  Synodo,  with  all  the  aiuendxnoDts  to  Itpaased 
up  to  18-M. 

• They  are  marked  (•)  In  the  above  llaL 

+ They  are  markM  (t)  In  tho  above  Hat. 

{ For  It  full  account  nf  the  Thcoloj^cAl  Scmlnaiiea,  ace  Ax- 
XCAL  CrcLOrJotia  for  1S6A 


soon  he  again  enjoyetl.  The  convention  wis 
opened  by  the  pre,sident  of  the  preceding  cod- 
venlion,  Dr.  Sprecher.  The  roll  of  synods 
being  called,  the  president  ruled  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Symxl  out  of  “governing  relation”  to 
the  General  Synod,  and  taking  the  ground  that 
the  withdrawal  of  its  delegate>s  from  the  se^iuns 
of  tho  Synod  of  York,  was  the  act  of  the  Penn- 
svlNuiia  Synod  itFclfi  and  tlxat  consequently 
that  Fyno<l,  if  received  at  all,  could  not  bere- 
ceivetl  until  iiflcr  the  complete  organization  of 
tlie  General  Synod  by  the  election  of  iy  olfi- 
cers.  On  an  appeal  to  Uie  conveutioo,  the 
decision  of  tho  president  was  sustained  by 
vote  of  77  to  24.  In  consequence  of  this  action 
three  synods  (“Ministeriuin  of  New  York,’’ 
“Pittsburg  Synod,”  and  “English  Synod  of 
Ohio),  ” refused  to  take  part  in  the  election  of 
officers.  Of  the  votes  cast,  a mjyority  we« 
given  to  Dr.  Drown,  Professor  at  Gettysburg. 
The  relation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  to  the 
General  Synod  fonned  tho  most  prominent  part 
of  the  nroeeedings  of  tho  Convention.  .4ftera 
long  dehato  tlie  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Jie»ohf4,  That  this  synod  regard  the  condillon  aa- 
nexed  by  the  Philadelphia  Synod  to  the  appoiolmctt 
of  their  delegatea  aa  contrary  to  that  equahlv  aiaouj; 
the  aynodi  composing  this  body  provided  for  is  iu 
constitution,  and  as  derogatory  to  it*  dignity. 

ReeolvfJ,  That  whatever  motives  of  Christiaa  for- 
bearanco  may  bare  induced  this  synod  to  receive 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation  in  1S53,  with  this  cce- 
ditioD,  the  unfavorable  influence  since  exerted  by  it, 
renders  it  very  desirable  that  said  condition  be  r^ 
acinded  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsvlvania. 

lirjfoltM,  That  the  (Jeoeral  Synod  hereby  expms 
its  entire  willingness  to  receive  the  delegates  of  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  reply  to  these  rcsnlntions.  Dr.  Krotel  read 
the  answer  of  the  delegation  of  the  Pcnnsylvanis 
Synod,  which  was  substantially  as  follows: 

The  Pennsylvania  Synod  claims  that  the  whb. 
drawai  of  it*  delegates  at  the  meeting  ot  York,  t»o 
years  ago,  did  not  sever  their  conn^ion  with  the 
General  Synod,  and  was  made  in  strict  accordancy 
with  the  conditions  upon  which  thev  reunited  wHhrt 
tn  1858;  that,  as  no  olflctnl  action  has  severed  that 
connection,  the  I’ennsylvania  Svnod  is  yet  an  i> 
tegral  part  of  the  General  Synod,  and  that  its  del- 
egates were  denied  their  cnnstitutionsl  rights  in  not 
being  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  orgsDization  of  the 
present  convention.  The  paper  concluded  with  * 
statement  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  Pentsvl- 
vania  delegates  would  resume  their  pnctical 
tions  to  the  General  Synod,  namely : That  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  should  declare  that  they  bad  a consura- 
tional  right  to  take  part  in  it*  ofganiiation.  and 
should  not  require  any  change  in  the  cooditioo  open 
wliich  they  bold  their  connection  with  it. 

After  hearing  this  reply,  the  Convention,  on 
motion  of  Prof.  Swartz,  declared  (by  76 
82  votes)  tlmt  it  could  not  conscientionsly 
recede  from  the  action  taken,  reasserting,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  its  rca<liness  tonwt'o 
the  delegates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  as 
BOOH  as  they  should  present  their  credentials  in 
due  form.  Tlie  chairman  of  the  Pennsybnni* 
delegation  hereupon  declared  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegates  took  the  resolotion  jost 
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paa^nl  jis  tljc  final  action  of  tlio  General  Svnod 
on  tile  eubject,  and  that  they  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  its  sossions;  but  that 
they  did  not  presume  to  decide  by  this  with- 
drawal, or  in  any  other  way,  the  relation  of 
their  synod  to  tlio  General  Synod.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  Convention,  Dr.  Brown,  replied 
that  ho  understood  tho  position  of  the  General 
Synod  on  the  subject  to  be,  that  it  did  not  con- 
eider  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  out  of  the  Gen- 
craJ  Synod,  but  out  of  its  own  practical  relation 
to  said  synod ; after  which  tho  Pennsylvania 
delogatcs  witlnlrcw  in  a br>dy. 

The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Country 
reporte<l  a scries  of  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  by  a strong  vote.  The  most  important 
of  them  were  as  follows : 

JUmlttdy  That  iu  these,  our  tbanksgiTings,  vre  in- 
clude, as  among  the  most  obrious  occasions  of  them, 
the  Anal  Tictory  which  Bod  was  graciously  pleased  to 
vouchsafe  to  our  gallant  army  and  navy — (nc  preser- 
vation of  the  government  anH  its  associated  institu- 
tions from  meditated,  forcible  overthrow — and  tho 
removal  from  among  us  of  the  curse  of  slavery,  iu 
whose  interest  and  for  the  extension  of  which  the 
war  was  inai^urated  and  prosecuted. 

Auo/rA/,  That  to  the  millions  of  bondmen,  who  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  war  have  been  so  suddenly  and 
strangely  translated  into  a state  of  freedom,  tho 
country  owes  its  must  beneficent  and  paternal  guar- 
dianship. to  the  end  that  they  BufTcr  no  detriment 
from  neglect  or  abuse,  but  bo  strengthened,  com- 
forted and  assisted,  in  which  great  duty  tho  Church 
of  Christ  cannot  and  must  not  be  found  tardy  or 
delinquent. 

That  we  share  in  the  enlightened  gnd 
spontaneous  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  land, 
and  of  all  other  lands,  in  expression  of  profoundcst 
sorrow,  because  of  tho  violent  death  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  memoir  os  a patriot,  a 
statesman,  and  tho  highest  type  of  a philanthropist, 
we  cherish  and  revere,  and  whose  invaluabe  services 
to  our  nation,  and  to  tho  cause  of  the  suffering  and 
oppressed,  wo  sholl  ever  bold  in  grateful  and  affec- 
tionate remembrance. 

Reports  from  the  several  delegations  as  to  tho 
action  of  their  respective  syncnls  on  two  amend- 
tnents  to  the  constitnfion,  proposed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  synod — one  changing  tho  ratio 
of  representation  and  the  other  fi.xing  the  doc- 
trinal basis  of  admission  to  the  general  synod — 
9howe<l  nineteen  synods  in  favor  of  and  one 
aguioit  the  first  amendment,  and  sixteen  in  fa- 
vor of  and  three  against  tho  second  amendment. 
The  two-thirds  majority  having  been  obtained 
in  both  cases,  tho  amendments  were  declared 
confirmed. 

The  convention  appointed  a committee  of 
five  to  enter  into  correspondence  witli  those 
synods  in  the  South  formerly  represented  in 
the  General  Synod,  with  a view  to  a restoration 
of  fraternal  and  ecclesiastical  relations.  A 
series  of  resolutions  was  also  adopte<l  to  tlio 
effect  tliat  a committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
report  at  tlie  next  meeting  a revision  of  tho 
constitution  of  the  Geucral  Synod,  by  wbicb  it 
shall  be  made  not  simply  an  advisory  bixly,  but 
the  higliest  legislative  and  executive  body  of 
the  Lutijeran  Church  in  tho  United  States, 
whose  acts  and  decisions  shall  be  autboritative 


and  final  iu  all  matters  specifically  intrusted  to 
it  in  the  constitntion.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  was 
selected  for  the  placo  of  meeting  fur  the  next 
convention;  time,  third  Thursday  of  Mav, 
1808. 

The  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  held  an  extra 
meeting  at  Lanca'^ter,  on  Juno  8tb,  in  whicli 
the  action  of  tho  delegates  of  the  synod  to  the 
General  Synod  was  approved,  and  tho  connec- 
tion with  tlio  latter  body  formally  severed. 
The  #>ynod  at  tho  same  time  resolved  to  invite 
all  Lntheran  synods,  adhering  to  the  Unal- 
tered Augsburg  Confession,  to  unite  with  its 
meml>ers  in  tho  formation  of  a general  synod 
on  the  alM)ve  basis.  The  synod  selected  the 
following  basis  of  doctrine  to  fonn  part  of  its 
constitntion : 

The  synod  declares  that  it  confesses  the  canoniccl 
books  of  tho  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  in- 
spirc<I  Word  of  God,  and  the  only  true,  clear,  and 
ellicicnt  rule  of  faith;  that  throe  cccumenical  creeds, 
the  Apostolical,  the  Nicono,  and  the  .\thanasian,  an*  u 
correct  historical  representation  of  the  faith  of  tho 
church  generallr;  that  the  Unaltered  Augsburg 
Confession,  in  all  its  parts,  is  a correct  exhibition  of 
this  faith ; that  the  apology,  the  catechisms  of  Ln- 
thcr,  the  articles  of  Smalcald,  and  the  formula  of 
Concord,  are  a faithful  and  correct  defence  ood  de- 
velopment of  this  faith.  Ami,  according  to  this  rule, 
ell  questions  of  faith,  and  of  the  adminiatration  of 
the  sacraments,  shall  be  determined. 

In  accordance  with  tho  invitation  issued  by  tho 
Symxl  of  Pennsylvimia,  tho  confcssionnlist  ” 
wing  of  tho  Lutheran  Cburch  lield  a convention 
of  synods  at  Reading,  on  December  11th,  to 
organize  a national  council,  and  to  lay  down 
the  fundamental  principles  (doctrinal  and  eccle- 
siastical) npon  which  it  is  to  be  constituted.  The 
Rev.  G.  Bassler,  of  Pittsburg  Synod,  was  elected 
president.  Tliere  were  present  delegations  from 
the  following  ten  syncsls : SiiTiod  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Pittsburg  Synod,  English  Syno<l  of  Ohio, 
Minnesota  Synod,  Ministerium  of  New  York. 
Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  Synod  of  Wisconsin,  Mich- 
igan Synod,  German  Synod  of  Iowa,  Missouri 
Synod,  Canmla  Synoil,  Augustina  and  Nor- 
wegian Synods.  The  first  five  of  these  synods 
had  heretofore  been  in  connection  witfi  tho 
“General  Synod,”  while  tlio  eight  others  have 
been  independent.  Together  tlioy  represent 
813  ministers,  1,322  congregations,  and  173.407 
communicants. 

The  delegates  of  the  ifinistcrium  of  New 
York  wished,  however,  to  l>e  merely  regarded 
as  observers,  as  their  synod  had  not  yet  for- 
mally severed  its  connection  with  “ the  General 
Synod.”  Tho  delegates  of  all  the  synoils,  with 
tlie  exception  of  those  of  the  Norwegian  and 
Missouri  Synods,  declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  forming  a new  organization,  to  bo  called  tho 
“ General  Oouncil  of  the  Evangelical  Luthenm 
Church  of  North  America,”  “ Evangelische  Lu- 
therischo  Allgcmeiuo  Kirchcu  Ver.sammlung.” 

Tlie  following  are  tlio  fundamental  principles 
of  doctrine  and  of  Church  polity,  on  nearly 
every  one  of  which  tho  Convention  agreed  with 
absolute  unanimity,  and  in  tho  other  cases  with 
a unanimity  little  short  of  absolute. 
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PCKDA.UKXTXL  PaZXCIPLSS  OP  pjuni. 

We  hold  tbcfollowiDg  principles  touching  the  faith 
of  the  Church  and  its  polity  to  be  fundamental  and 
of  Doccssitv  presupposed  in  any  genuine  union  of 
Erangelical  Lutheran  Srnods : 

I.  There  must  be,  and  abide  through  all  time,  one 
holy  Christian  Church,  which  is  the  assembly  of  all 
bclierers,  amongwhom  the  Uospcl  is  purely  preached, 
and  the  Holy  Sacraments  arc  administered,  aa  the 
Gospel  demands. 

To  the  true  unity  of  the  Church,  it  is  sufficient  that 
there  be  agreoment  touching  the  doctrine  of  the  Oos> 
pel,  that  it  be  preached  in  one  accord,  in  its  pure 
sense,  and  that  the  Sacraments  be  administered  con- 
formably to  God's  Word. 

II.  Tfie  true  unity  of  a partictilar  Church,  in  rirtuo 
of  which  men  are  truly  members  of  one  and  the  same 
Church,  and  by  which  any  Church  abides  in  real 
identity,  and  is  entitled  to  acontinuation  of  her  name, 
is  unity  in  doctrine  and  faith  and  in  the  Socrameuts, 
to  wit : That  she  continues  to  teach  and  to  set  forth, 
and  that  her  true  members  embrace  IW>m  the  heart, 
and  use,  the  articles  of  faith  and  the  Sacraments  as 
they  were  held  and  administered,  when  the  Church 
cainc  into  distinctive  being  and  received  adistinctive 
name. 

III.  The  unity  of  the  Church  is  witnessed  to,  end 
made  manifest  in  the  solemn,  public  and  official  con- 
fessions which  are  set  forth,  to  wit : The  generic 
unity  of  the  ('hristien  Church  in  the  general  creeds, 
and 'the  specific  unity  of  pure  parts  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  their  specific  creeds ; one  chief  object  of 
both  classes  of  which  creeds,  is,  that  Christians  who 
are  in  the  unity  of  faith,  may  know  each  other  as 
such,  and  may  Hare  a risible  bond  of  fellowship. 

IV.  That  coufessioos  mar  be  such  a testimony  of 
unity  and  bond  of  unitv,  tliey  must  be  accepted  in 
cverr  statement  of  doclnnCj^^in  their  own  true,  native, 
original,  and  only  sense.  Those  who  set  them  forth 
and  subscribe  them,  must  not  only  agree  to  use  the 
oaino  words,  but  must  use  and  understand  those 
words  in  one  and  the  same  sense. 

V.  The  unity  of  the  EvangeUcnl  Lutheran  Church, 
as  a portion  of  the  holy  Christian  Church,  depends 
upon  ncr  abiding  in  one  and  tbo  same  faith,  in  con- 
fessing which  she  obtained  her  distinctive  being  and 
name,  her  political  recognition  and  her  history. 

yi.  The  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  is  by  pre- 
eminence the  confession  of  that  faith.  The  accept- 
ance of  its  doctrines  and  the  avowal  of  them  without 
equivocation  or  mental  reservation,  make,  mark,  and 
identify  that  Church  which  alone,  in  the  true,  original, 
historical,  and  honest  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church. 

VII.  The  only  Churches,  therefore,  of  any  land, 
which  arc  properly  in  the  unity  of  that  communion, 
and  by  consequence  entitled  to  its  name.  Evangelical 
Lutiicran,  are  those  which  sincerely  hold  and  truth- 
fully confess  the  doctrines  of  the  Unaltered  Augsburg 
Confession. 

VIII.  We  accept  and  acknowledge  the  doctrines 
of  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  in  its  original 
sense  as  throughout  in  conformity  with  the  pure 
truth  of  which  God’s  Word  is  the  only  rule.  Wo 
accept  its  statements  of  truth  as  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  Canonical  Scriptures  : We  reject  the  errors 
it  condemns  ; and  believe  that  all  which  it  leaves  to 
the  liberty  of  the  Church,  of  right  belongs  to  that 
liberty. 

IX.  In  thus  formally  accepting  and  acknowledging 
the  Unaltered  .\ugsburg  Confession,  we  dt'clarc  our 
conviction,  that  the  other  confessions  of  the  Evan- 
golical  Lutheran  Church,  inasmuch  as  they  set  forth 
none  other  than  its  system  of  doctrine,  and  articles 
of  faith,  are  of  necessity  pure  and  Scriptural.  Pre- 
eminent among  such  accordant,  pure,  and  i?criptural 
statements  of  doctrine,  by  their  intrinsic  excellence, 
by  the  great  and  necessary  ends  for  which  tliev  were 
prepared,  by  their  historical  position,  and  by  the 
general  judj^ent  of  the  Church,  are  these:  The 


Apology  of  the  Augaburg  Confessiou,  the  Soaalcold 
Articles,  the  Catechisms  of  Luther  sod  the  FonnaU 
of  Concord,  all  of  which  are,  with  the  U nalter^  Aogv- 
burg  Confession,  in  the  perfect  harmony  of  one  and 
the  some  Scriptural  faith. 


rONDAMCXTAL  rRIXClPLBS  0?  ECCLKSUSTICAL  rOWKX 
AND  fnt'RCB  GOVKBXXKXT. 

I.  All  the  power  in  the  Church  belongs  primarilv, 
properly,  and  cxclusiTcly,  to  our  Lord  Jesas  Cbri^ 
**  true  (xod.  begotten  of  t)ie  Father  IVom  etemitj^,  and 
true  man,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  Mediator  be* 
tween  God  and  men,  and  supreme  beiul  of  the  Chnrcb. 
This  supreme  and  direct  power  is  not  delegated  to 
any  man  or  body  of  men  upon  the  earth. 

II.  All  just  power  exercised  by  the  Cbarch  bit 
been  committed  to  her  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel,  through  the  Word  and  Sacraments,  is  coo- 
ditioned  bv  this  end,  and  is  derivative  uod  |>crtsuu 
to  her  as  tbc  servant  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Church  therefore  bos  no  power  to  bind  tbc 
conscience,  except  as  she  truly  teaches  ubi:  her 
Lord  teaches,  ana  faithfully  commands  what  lie  bu 
charged  her  to  command. 

III.  The  absolute  directory  of  the  will  of  Cbrist  b 
the  Word  of  God,  the  canonical  Scriptures,  inter- 
preted in  accordance  with  the  “ mind  of  tbc 

by  which  Scriptures  tbc  Church  is  to  be  guided  hi 
every  decision.  She  may  set  forth  no  article  of  faith 
which  is  not  taught  by  UieTery  letter  of  God’s  Woi^ 
or  derived  by  just  and  necessary  infereuce  from  it, 
end  her  liberty  concerns  those  things  onlv  which  are 
left  free  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  God’s  Wopd. 

IV.  The  primary  bodie^  through  which  the  power 
is  normally  exerefsed  which  Christ  commits  dfrivt- 
lively  and  ministerially  to  His  ('hurch  oo  earth,  are 
the  coogr^atious.  The  concTCgation  in  the  nomai 
•tate  is  neither  the  pastor  without  the  people  nor  tbs 
people  without  the  pastor. 

V.  In  coDCTcgations  exists  the  right  of  rtpresen* 
tetfon.  In  addition  to  tbc  pastor,  who  by  (heir  vol- 
untary eleclion  is  already  « q^cio  their  reprc«r.t- 
ativc,  the  people  havotlie  right  to  chcKise  represent- 
atives  from  their  own  number  to  act  for  them  under 
such  constitutional  limitationa  as  the  congregation 
approves. 

vl.  The  representatives  of  congregations  ibup  con- 
vened in  synod,  and  acting  in  accordance  with  those 
conditions  of  mutual  congregational  compact,  wbicb 
arc  called  a constitution,  urc  for  the  ends,  and  with 
the  limitations  defined  in  it,  rcprcsentivclr,  tbectm- 
gregations  themselves. 

A free.  Scriptural  general  council  or  svnod  chosen 
by  the  church  is,  within  the  tuetes  and  bound)  fixed 
by  the  Church  which  chose  it,  reprcscntativelv  that 
cburch  itself;  and  in  this  case  is  applicable  the  lan- 
guage of  tbc  appendix  to  the  Smalcald  .\nicles,  *'tbr 
ludgmenls  of  synods  are  the  judgments  of  tbe 
Church.’* 

VII.  The  congregfltion.s  roproseutatively  conititut- 
tng  the  various  district  synods,  may  elect  delegates 
through  those  synods,  to  represent  thetnselvM  in  a 
more  gcneml  body,  all  decisions  of  which,  when 
made  in  conformity  with  the  solemn  compact  of  the 
constitution,  bind,  so  far  as  the  terms  of  tnotoil 
agreement  make  them  binding,  those  congrentiom 
which  consent  and  continue  to  consent  to  be  rep- 
resented in  that  general  body. 

Vlir.  If  the  final  decision  of  any  general  bodv  thm 
constituted,  shall  seem  to  any  synod  within  it  in 
conflict  with  the  faith,  involving  violation  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  it  is  the  dulv  of  that  synod  to 
take  such  steps  as  shall  be  ncedeJ  to  prevent  a com- 
promise on  its  part  with  error.  To  this  end.  it  miy 
withdraw  itself  irom  relations  which  make  it  respon- 
sible for  departure  from  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  or  for 
an  equivocal  attitude  toward  it.  Such  steps  should 
not  he  taken  on  any  but  well-defined  grounos  of 
Bcience,  nor  on  mere  su.^icion,  nor  until  prayerful, 
earnest,  and  repeated  cnorts  to  correct  the  wrong 
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have  proved  uaclosa,  and  no  remedy  remaina  but 
iritlu&awal. 

IX.  The  obligation  under  which  congregationa 
conitcDt  to  place  themaelres,  to  conform  to  Uie  de« 
ciaions  of  aynods,  docs  not  rest  upon  anr  assumption 
that  sj'Dods  are  infallible,  but  on  the  supposition  that 
the  decisions  bat*e  been  so  guarded  by  wise  constitu* 
tiona)  provisions  as  to  create  a higher  moral  prob- 
abilitv  of  their  bcln^  true  and  rightful  than  the  de> 
cisions  in  conflict  with  them,  wbi^  may  be  made  by 
tingle  oonjn^gatioos  or  individuals.  All  final  decis- 
ions ahould  be  guarded  with  the  utmost  care,  so  that 
they  shall  in  uo  case  claim  without  just  grounds  to 
be  the  judgment  of  those  congregations  in  whoso 
name  and  by  whose  authority  they  are  made — in  the 
absence  of  which  just  grounds  they  are  noU  aud 
void. 

X.  In  the  formation  of  a general  body,  the  synods 
mav  know  aud  deal  with  each  other  as  aynoda.  In 
suc'h  case  the  official  record  is  to  bo  accepted  aa 
evidence  of  the  doctrinal  position  of  each  synod  aud 
of  the  principles  for  which  alono  the  other  synods 
become  respousible  by  connection  with  it. 

XI.  The  leading  objects  for  which  synods  should 
be  onnnized  are : 

1.  The  maiuteDaDce  and  diffusion  of  sound  doc- 
trine, os  the  same  is  taught  in  God's  Word,  and  con- 
fessed in  the  authorized  standards  of  the  Church. 

S.  ^Vllen  controversies  arise  in  regard  to  articles 
of  faith,  to  decide  them  in  accordance  with  God’s 
Wuni  and  the  pure  confesaions  of  that  Word. 

3.  Tlie  proper  regulation  of  the  human  externals 
of  worship,  tnat  the  same,  in  character  and  admin- 
istration, may  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
New  Tcstami’nt  and  with  the  liberty  of  the  Church, 
and  may  edify  the  Rody  of  Christ. 

4.  The  maintenance  of  pure  discipline  to  the  foster- 
ing of  holiness  and  fidelity  in  the  ministry  and 
people. 

5.  The  devising  and  executing  of  wise  and  Scrip- 
tural councils  and  plans  for  carrying  ou  the  work  of 
the  Church,  in  oTcry  department  or  beneficent  labor 
fur  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  at  home  and  abroad. 

All  these  things  are  to  bo  so  done,  that  the  saving 
power  of  the  Gospel  may  be  realized ; that  good 
order  may  be  maintained,  and  that  all  unsoanaiiess 
in  faith  and  life  mar  bo  averted ; that  God  may  be 
glorified,  and  that  Ohrist  our  King  may  rulo  in  a 
pore,  peaceful,  and  active  Church. 

A committee  waa  appointed,  cliargcd  with 
thcdttty  of  drafting  a constitntion  for  a general 
organization  of  Lutheran  Symxls.  Tliis  con- 
stitution Tiinst  be  based  upon  the  fundamental 
principltis  of  fuitli  and  polity  above  stated.  It 
must  grant  Co  all 'languages  represented  in  the 
body,  equal  rights;  apportion  representation 
accorfing  to  the  number  entitled  to  commu- 
nion ; the  whole  number  of  delegates  to  its 
conventions,  clerical  and  lay  together,  must  not 
exceed  two  hundred  (200) ; It  must  set  forth  the 


duties^  riglits,  and  privileges  of  the  general 
organization,  etc. 

As  soon  as  the  labors  of  the  committee  shall 
be  completed,  they  must  report  to  the  president 
of  the  convention,  who  shdl  send  the  constitu- 
tion thus  framed  to  the  presidents  of  the  sev- 
eral synods  represented,  to  bo  laid  before 
their  rospectivo  synods,  and  ns  soon  as  tun  (10) 
synods  have  adopted  its  general  provisions,  the 
delegates  elected  shall  assemble  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  selected  by  the  president 
of  the  convention.  Delegates  shall  ho  elected 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tho  con- 
stitution as  framed  by  tho  committee. 

“ The  General  Synod  of  tho  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  in  tlio  Confedorato  States  of 
America,”  convened  in  Mount  Pleo-vint,  Cabar- 
ras  County,  North  Carolina,  on  tho  14th  of  June, 
1866.  The  synod  was  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  Synods  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia — twelve  clei^- 
men  and  five  laymen — seventeen  in  all.  Rev. 
T.  W.  Dosh,  of  tho  Synod  of  Virginia,  was 
chosen  president  on  the  first  ballot,  and  Rev. 
D.  M.  Gilbert,  of  tbo  Synod  of  Georgia,  was 
reClectod  secretary,  Tlie  synod  changed  the 
name  from  tliat  above  given  to  “Tho  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Synod  of  North  America.”  As 
regards  doctrine,  it  placed  itself  squarely  upon 
tlio  oonfcssional  basis,  by  striking  out  Action 
Three  of  Article  Second  of  the  Constitution, 
w’liich  road  thus : lDa.smuch  as  there  lias  al- 

ways been,  and  still  is,  a difference  of  con- 
struction among  ns  with  regard  to  several  arti- 
cles of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  therefore  we, 
acting  in  conformity  with  tho  s])irit  and  time- 
honored  usage  of  our  church,  hereby  affirm 
that  wo  allow  the  full  and  free  exercise  of 
private  judgment  in  regard  to  those  articles.” 

The  “ Lutheran  Church  of  Russia”  is  placed 
under  tho  “General  Consistory,”  which  has  its 
scat  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  at  the  head  of  wiiich 
is,  or  was,  in  1866,  tho  Baron  von  Meyendorff. 
Subonlinnte  to  tliis  general  consistory  are  eight 
consistorie.s,  namely:  St.  Petersburg  (with  75 
churches),  Moscow  (37  churches),  Livonia  (seat 
at  Riga,  with  111  churches),  Courland  (scat  ot 
Mitaw,  112  churches),  Esthland  (seat  in  Reval, 
46  churches),  Oerel  (seat  in  Arensburg,  16 
clmrchos),  Riga  City  (11  churches),  Rcvul  Gty 
(4  churches).  Total  number  of  Lutheran  cler- 
gymen, 431;  of  clergymen,  666. 
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MACMASTER,  Rev.  E.  P.,  D.  D.,  a Presby- 
terian clergyman,  college  president,  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
1806  ; dioil  at  Chicago,  III.,  December  10, 1866. 
He  was  a son  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  MacMuster, 
I).  I).,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1829.  In 
1831  ho  was  ordained,  and  became  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ballston,  N.  Y.  lie 
was  cU'cted  to  the  presidency  of  South  Hanover 


College,  Indiana,  in  1838,  and  to  that  of  Miami 
University,  Ohio,  in  1845;  to  tlio  chair  of  sys- 
tematic theology  in  tiic  New  Albany  Tlieologi- 
cal  Seminary  in  1849,  and  to  tho  same  chair  by 
tlio  General  Assembly  of  tho  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Northwest,  in  1866.  lie  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  tlio  duties  of  tho  latter 
appointment  when  taken  ill.  Dr,  MacMaster 
was  one  of  the  ablest  and  purest  men  in  the 
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Preel)yU*rian  Cliurch,  to  which  he  bclonjjed. 
Po«»Ci»sinp  a vi»yoroiis  and  thoroughly  cultured 
mind,  and  a well-bjdanccd  judgment,  ho  sue- 
ceeded  in  all  he  attempted.  Ilis  expositions  of 
Scripture,  and  hi«  religious  addresses  and  ser- 
mons, were  exceedingly  ricli  and  fnstructivc, 
and  held  the  attention  of  all  liis  hearers,  while 
his  influence  over  his  students  was  unbounded. 
He  had  published  screral  works,  mostly  on 
theological  topics,  and  numerous  occasional 
sennons,  addresses,  and  controversial  pam- 
phlets. 

MA(rXESIT'M,  This  metal  lias  not  yet  come 
into  general  favor  with  photographers.  Its 
cost,  though  greatly  reduced,  since  the  suc- 
cess of  SoDstidPs  method,  and  the  jjractical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  use,  .sucli  as  its 
want  of  steady  and  equable  combustion  and  the 
prcKluction  and  diH’usion  of  clouds  of  oxide,  are 
objections  which  remain  in  force.  It  has  been 
used  in  Eurojio  in  taking  photogrn]>l)s  of  grot- 
toes, caves,  and  other  dark  interiora,  and  pro- 
duces fair  pictures.  Ah  a general  substitute  for 
the  actinic  power  of  sunliglit,  it  would  seem  to 
have  found  a successful  rival  in  the  new  electric 
light  of  Mr.  AVilde’a  apparatus,  (tS5e«  fh.Ecriaci- 
TT.)  Experiments  have  been  made  with  mag- 
Dcsimn  in  England  for  purposes  of  signalling, 
but  the  British  Government  has  not  given  it 
the  sanction  of  its  approval.  Several  valuable 
uses  liave  been  discovered  for  tliis  beautiful  new 
metal  during  the  year,  and  it  roust  still  bo  rc- 
gnrthd  as  tlio  most  important  addition  which 
has  l)een  made  for  many  years  to  tlic  stock  of 
sorviccabie  elements. 

Mr.  Vi.  N.  Hartley  ((iium.  AVtfir,  No.  850) 
states  that  no  hydrogen  is  evolved  by  the  metal 
in  solutions  of  phosphate  of  ammonia,  the  ni- 
trates and  sulphides  of  t))0  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  pennanganate  of  potash  and  peroxide 
of  hydrogen.  T(5  the  nitrates  the  ammonia  salt 
is  an  exception ; tlie  evolution  of  gas  being  ns 
brisk  as  from  other  salts,  ilost  metals  are  pre- 
cipitattsl  by  magnesium  from  their  solutions, 
but  ho  did  not  succeed  in  precipitating  iron; 
the  inugucsium  becomes  blackened  probably 
from  n deterioration  of  metallic  iron,  hut  this 
disappears  ns  the  magnesium  dissolves.  IIo 
could  not  get  satisfactory  results  witJi  cobalt 
Magnesium  may  he  amalgamaU^d  like  zinc,  by 
shaking  it  in  a bottle  containing  mercury  cov- 
ered with  a layer  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid; 
when  80  treated  it  possesses  the  power  of 
decomiwsing  water  violently.  Tljis  amalga- 
mated inagnesinm  may  be  used  instead  of  sodi- 
um-amalgam to  act  on  an  organic  suhstanco 
witli  nascent  hydrogen.  In  testing  for  nitric 
acid  by  iKuling  cadmium  with  the  solution,  and 
after  addition  of  acid  testing  with  iodide  of 
potassium  and  starch-paste,  magnesium  may  bo 
UHC<1  with  advantage.  If  a small  battery  be 
made  of  a piece  of  magnesium  ribbon  and  pla- 
tinum foil  and  this  bo  placed  in  water  very 
faintly  acidulated,  without  the  joining  of  the 
platinum  and  magnesium  being  immersed,  tlio 
presence  of  nitric  acid  may  be  shown  by  its 


conve^^ion  into  nitrons  acid,  and  the  conse- 
quent coloration  of  paper  dipped  in  the  acidified 
liquid.  Sliould  tlie  trace  of  nitric  acid  be  very 
small,  the  action  must  go  on  slowly  for  several 
hours,  in  which  case  the  liquid  should  be  neu- 
tral when  acting  on  the  magnesium. 

The  alloys  of  magnesium,  so  far  as  knotve, 
are  of  no  practical  value.  ITey  are  generally 
prepared  by  bringing  magnesium  wire  into  con- 
tact with  the  primary  metals  fused  under  a layer 
of  salt,  fluor-spar,  or  a mixture  of  the  latter 
with  cryolite.  The  alloys  are  invariably  very 
brittle,  and  easily  Garnished.  The  zinc  ^loy  is 
the  only  one  that  is  pennnnent ; whilst,  on  the 
other  liand,  the  alloy.s  with  lead  and  hissnuth 
are  quickly  aflected  by  the  air.  At  a rtd  heat 
the  metal  decomposea  even  carbonic  add ; and 
when  mixed  with  fine  sand  and  strongly  ignite»I 
a metallic  silicide  is  formeil,  which  disengage?  a 
spontaneously  inflammable  hydrogen  compound 
by  the  action  of  water  or  dilute  acids. 

The  electro-chemical  properties  of  magn^ 
siiim  have  been  api)lled  to  a very  uMful  pur- 
)Ose  by  M.  Boussin.  Hitherto  in  the  toxieo- 
ogical  examinations  for  metals,  zinc  has  been 
exclusively  used ; but  this  metal,  as  met  with 
in  commerce,  is  always  impure,  and  niagoeduin 
is  now  proposed  as  a substitute.  Pure  magne- 
sium has  the  double  advantage  of  rapidly  and 
completely  precipitating  the  poisonous  metal? 
without  the  danger  of  introducing  any  other 
poisonous  substance.  Arsenic  an<l  antimony 
are  not  proci[)itatetl,  but  Uiey  will  he  found  in 
the  gas  disengageel  and  in  the  li«juid  remaining 
Tlie  organic  matter  is  first  destroyed  by  the 
usual  methods,  the  acid  liipior  couceutrated, 
and  then  ribbons  or  bars  of  niagnesiam  (dow 
made  expressly  for  tlie  purj>ose)  arc  introdnce<! 
as  long  as  any  deposit  is  formed.  The  opera- 
tion for  arsenic  and  antimony  may  be  condoctei 
in  a Marsh’s  apparatiis. 

Among  the  metals  which  M.  Ronssin  b? 
precipitated  in  tlio  metallic  state,  by  means  of 
mAgnesium,  from  slightly  acidulated  solutiocs^ 
of  their  salts,  are  gold,  silver,  jilatinum,  bis- 
muth, tin,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  cadmium, 
thallium,  iron,  zinc,  cobalt,  find  nickel.  The 
precipitated  metals,  when  washed,  dried,  and 
compressed,  exhibit  a liigh  degree  of  brillumcy. 
The  precipitated  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are 
highly  magnetic.  Magnosiimi  does  not  precipi- 
tate aluminium  at  all,  and  chromium  and  man- 
ganese only  in  the  form  of  oxides.  The  author 
states  that  a small  plate  of  magnesium,  V*  of  a 
grain  in  weight,  place<l  bcado  a copper  plate  in 
a small  tube  of  glass  filled  with  ncidniatetl  cop- 
per, produced  in  less  than  ten  minutes  an  elec- 
Iro-mngnetio  ni)pearance,  and  illuminated  a 
Geisler’s  tube  ten  centimetres  long. 

MM.  Dovillo  and  Caron  have  foand  that 
magnesium  will  burn  brilliantly  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  steam.  They  passed  steam  through  a 
tube  containing  rongnesinm,  heated  by  the 
flame  of  a spirit-lamp.  The  metal  burnt  viv- 
idly, liberating  hydre^en.  They  tried  the  same 
experiment  with  zinc,  and  succeeded  in  niMdng 
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that  metal  also  bum  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam, 
but  a higher  temperature  was  required. 

In  a paper  read  before  the  British  Chemical 
Society,  Messrs.  Wanklyu  and  Chapman  men- 
tion the  inortncas  of  magnesium  with  reference 
to  the  halogens.  The  metal  is  not  even  at- 
tackc^l  by  liquid  bromine,  and  chlorine  docs  not 
tarnish  it  until  after  a considerable  exposure. 
Dr.  Phipson  had  clearly  pointed  out  that  io<lino 
may  be  distilled  over  metallic  magnesium 
without  the  least  trace  of  an  iodide  of  inag- 
nosinm  being  formed.  As  regards  magne«mn- 
amalgam,  Dr.  Phipson  had  stated  that  this 
compound  cannot  be  formed  in  the  cold;  but 
Messrs.  AVankley  and  Chapman  found  that 
mercury  docs  act  on  magnesium  in  the  cold, 
when  the  surface  of  the  latter  is  polished  and 
quite  clean.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  the 
amalgam  is  to  heat  the  two  metals  to  nearly 
the  boiling  point  of  mercury,  whereupon  a 
combination  takes  place  attended  with  very 
violent  action,  somewhat  like  that  between 
mercury  and  sodium.  Au  amalgam  containing 
one  part  by  weight  of  inognosium  to  two  hun- 
dro<l  parts  of  mercury  swells  up  and  becomes 
very  liot  when  just  moistened  with  water,  and 
w'hen  immersed  iu  water  decomposes  it  violent- 
ly. A ro^nesiura-aroalgam  con^ning  ono-balf 
of  one  per  cent,  of  magnesium,  decomposes  water 
far  more  rapidly  than  a sodium-amalgam  con- 
taining twice  that  proportion  of  so^um.  It 
thus  seems  that  the  chemical  affinities  of  mog- 
nesiam  are  intcnslfie<l  by  association  with  mer- 
cury, while  those  of  sodium,  which  in  a free 
state  is  so  much  more  energetic  a metal  than 
magnesium,  are  diTiiinlshcd  thereby.  The 
chemical  energies  of  magnesium  are  similarly 
affecte«l  when  alloyed  with  tin. 

A lamp  for  burning  magnesium,  invented  by 
Mr.  It.  Larkin,  has  been  exhibited  in  London 
and  generally  pronounced  a success.  The  metal 
is  burned  in  the  form  of  a powder  instead  of 
ribbon  or  wire,  and  no  clock-work  or  otlicr  ex- 
traneous power  is  needed.  The  metallic  pow- 
der is  mixed  witli  a quantity  of  fine  sand  or 
other  diluting  materim,  and  is  contained  in  a 
largo  reservoir  having  a small  orifice  at  the 
bottom  through  which  the  powder  falls  by  its 
own  gravity,  like  sand  in  an  hour-glass.  A 
metal  tube  couducts  the  stream  of  metallic 
powder  and  sand  to  a point  where  a small 
stream  of  common  gas  is  introduce<},  and  the 
mingled  streams  of  gas  and  powder  issue  from 
the  mouth  of  the  tube,  where  they  are  ignited 
and  bum  with  a brilliant  flame  as  loug  os  tlio 
supply  of  gas  and  metal  is  maintained.  As  the 
metal  is  consumed,  the  sand  falls  harmless  into 
a receptacle  provided  for  it,  while  all  tlie  fumes 
are  carried  away  by  a small  tube  chimney. 
Immediately  below  tlio  orifice  of  the  reservoir 
is  a valve  to  regulate  tlie  supply  of  the  powder, 
so  that  it  may  turned  on  or  off  without  put- 
ting out  the  light,  thus  giving  it  an  intermittent 
effect  peculiarly  suitable  for  signals  or  light- 
houses. 

MAHONEY,  Rev.  Feancis,  a Roman  Catlio- 
Vou  TI. — W 


lie  priest,  journalist,  and  author,  bom  at  Cork, 
Ireland,  about  1800;  died  in  Faria,  May  19, 
186fi.  After  obtaining  a thorough  knowlo<lge 
of  Greek  and  Latin  in  a school  in  his  native 
city,  he  left  Ireland  and  entercfl  a Jesuit  college 
in  Paris,  where  he  became  familiar  with  French 
literature,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Romo.  After  some  years  ho  took 
clerical  orders,  but  having  a decided  taste  for 
literature,  abandoned  his  profession,  and  settling 
in  London  devoted  itiniself  to  his  pen,  accepting 
an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  Fra»er't  Maga- 
zine. liis  popular  essays  for  this  journal,  over 
the  nom  d«  plume  of  Father  Prouty^  were 
published  in  a collecte<l  form  in  1836,  and  re- 
published in  1860.  Mr.  Mahoney  also  con- 
tributed some  of  the  earliest  and  best  papers 
which  appeared  in  BentlryU  MUeellanyy  in 
1837,  and  subsequently  travelled  for  some  years 
in  Hungary,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 
In  1847  ho  accepted  from  Mr.  Dickens  the  post 
of  correspondent  of  The  Daily  Ne\ct  in  Rome, 
and  in  1849  published  his  letters,  which  were 
full  of  ardent  zeal  fur  the  Italian  cause,  under  the 
head  of  “Facts  and  Figures  from  Italy.”  He 
was  for  many  years  Paris  correspondent  of  The 
Glohcy  and  his  witty,  spicy  stylo  was  an  at- 
tractive feature  in  that  paper.  In  1804  he 
retired  into  a monastory,  where  ho  remained 
until  bU  death.  Mr.  Mahoney  was  an  able  and 
rapid  writer.  Ho  was  an  inveterate  reader, 
and  his  quick  and  retentive  memory  enable*] 
him  to  hold  in  readiness  for  nso  most  of  what 
ho  had  read.  Besides  tlio  languages  montioned, 
he  had  a thorough  knowIe<lgc  of  English,  French. 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish ; and  bis  wit  and 
scholarsliip,  added  to  the  higher  qualities  of 
his  lieart,  made  him  popular  in  the  society  in 
which  he  moved. 

MAINE,  llio  Legislature  assembled  at 
Augu.sta,  on  January  3d.  and  was  organized  by 
the  choice  of  Republican  oflicers  in  both 
branches.  On  the  same  day  Governor  Cony 
delivere<l  his  inaugural  address.  After  a session 
of  fifty-two  days,  the  two  Houses  adjourned  on 
the  24tli  of  Febmnry,  having  pa.sscd  222  acts 
and  77  resolves.  On  the  23d,  resolutions  ex- 
pressing confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  Union  members  of  Congress,  and  a 
belief  in  tlio  equality  of  civil  and  political  rights ; 
aiiproviiig  of  the  efforts  made  in  Congress  to 
secure  the  elective  franchise  in  every  State, 
irrespective  of  race  or  color;  and  declaring 
that  the  Legislature  believe  the  loyal  citizens 
of  Maine  will  give  their  hearty  support  to  Pres- 
ident Andrew  John.son  in  all  proper  efforts  for 
a complete  and  perfect  restoration  of  the  Union 
on  the  basis  of  human  rights,  and  the  civil  and 
political  equality  of  the  American  people,  irre- 
spective of  color,  passed  the  House,  and  wore 
concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  with  the  exception 
of  that  relating  to  President  Johnson, 

From  the  report  of  tlie  State  Treasurer  it  ap- 
pears that  the  whole  amount  received  into  the 
treasury  in  I860  was  $2,244,761.99,  and  that 
the  total  available  funds  during  the  year,  in- 
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clading  a balance  of  $3Q5, 175.54  on  hand  on 
January  1806,  were  $2,549,937.53.  The  ex- 
|>cndjture*  darinj?  the  year  amounted  to  $2,81 7,* 
745.04,  and  the  balance  in  tlie  treasury  on  De- 
cember 31,  1860,  was  $232,192.53.  The  finan- 
cial credit  of  the  State  is  reported  to  be  w'ell 
sustained,  notwithstanding  upwards  of$15,000,- 
000  were  contributed  in  one  way  or  another  by 
her  inhabitants  to  the  national  cause  during  the 
war.  Of  this  amount  nearly  $12,000,000,  rep- 
resenting the  State  debt  and  the  debts  of  the 
various  cities,  is  still  owing.  The  permanent 
loans,  represented  by  State  bonds,  bearing  in- 
terest at  six  per  cent.,  ainonnted  at  the  dose 
of  I860  to  ^,127,500  having  been  reduced 
during  the  year  by  the  payment  of  $37,000 
w’hich  liad  matured.  The  temporary  loan  of 
1865,  made  nnder  the  authority  of  law,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  collection  of  the  State  tax  for 
that  year,  to  enable  the  treasurer  to  reimburse 
cities,  towns,  and  plantations,  for  aid  furnished 
in  previous  years  to  families  of  soldiers,  amount- 
ing to  the  sum  of  $947,141.50  was  paid  daring 
the  past  year.  Added  to  this,  in  the  same 
period  there  have  been  invested  in  the  bonds 
of  the  State  $123,000  for  the  sinking  fund, 
which  now  amounts  to  $246,000.  The  amount 
of  scrip  for  soldiers’  bounties  issued  under  re- 
solve of  February  18, 1865,  amounting  to  $355.- 
000,  was  payable  at  the  treasurer’s  office,  witli 
interest,  February  1,  18(56.  Provision  was 
moile  for  this  by  the  State  tax  of  the  past  year. 
The  balance  due  the  State  by  the  United  States 
is  $400,000. 

From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Si'hools,  It  appears  that  in  18(50  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  tne  State  was  212,834;  the 
number  that  attended  summer  schools,  114,823; 
average  attendance,  88,743;  whole  number 
regwtered  iu  winter  schools,  123,756;  average, 
97,827.  The  ratio  of  attendance  to  the  whole 
number  of  scholars  was  43.  The  number  of 
school  districts  in  the  State  is  8,771.  Tlio 
average  wages  of  male  teacliers  is  $28.20  per 
month,  and  female  teachers  $2.01  per  week. 
The  aggregate  expenditures  for  school  purposes 
w'as  $592,598.28.  The  permanent  school  fund 
amounts  to  $212,733.79.  Cumberland  County 
raises  tlio  most  money  for  schools,  while  Pen- 
obscot registers  the  greatest  number  of  scholars 
tliat  attend  schools.  York  County  riuses  $2.30 
per  scholar,  wliich  is  tlio  largest  amount. 
.Vroostook  raises  $1.66  per  scholar,  Penobscot 
$2  91,  IlanctK'k  $1.64,  Piscata<iuis$1.72.  There 
are  149  districtsin  which  theschools  are  graded. 
There  are  2,727  school-houses,  of  which  1,999 
arc  reportcil  in  good  condition.  The  normal 
8c1k>oI  at  Farmington  is  reported  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  establiah  a similar  institution  at  Costine. 

The  report  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Maine, 
for  the  years  1864  and  1865,  wa.s  published  at 
the  close  of  1866  iu  two  volumes,  compris- 
ing over  two  thousand  seven  hundred  pages. 
From  this  it  njipears  tliat  the  military  organ- 
izations from  Maine  remaining  in  the  service  at 


the  beginning  of  1866  have  all  been  mastered 
out.  The  whole  number  of  men  tliat  Ma'inv 
was  called  upon  to  furnish  for  the  war  was, 
according  to  the  last  statement  fi'om  the  War 
Department,  72.365.  The  number  farni^ied, 
as  apj>ear«  by  tbe  Adjutant-General’s  records, 
was  72,955,  riiowing  an  excess  of  580  over  tbe 
requirements  of  the  call.  These  were  distrib- 
ut<^  os  follows:  in  land  service — whites  66,076, 
colored  115  ; in  the  navy,  6,754.  Of  these  the 
re&nlistments  w’ere  8,4<Hh  and  the  numler  who 
paid  commutation  was  2,000,  leaving  67,545 
the  whole  number  of  men  who  actually  bore 
arms.  It  is  estimated  that  20,101  w ere  either 
killed  or  seriously  disabled. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  Mnino  State 
Prison  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  135,  against 
78  in  1865.  Eighty-threo  were  received  ond  26 
have  been  discliarged,  or  pardoned,  or  hire 
died.  The  a<lministration  of  the  prison  ba^ 
boon  successful,  paying  its  way,  ana  leaviDga 
balance  of  $288.57.  *^0  annual  report  recom- 
mends cnlai^emeut  of  the  prison,  extensive  re- 
pairs, and  the  apiKiintmcnt  of  a permanent 
chaplain.  Tw’o  persons  are  in  the  prison  under 
sentence  of  death.  One  of  these  has  been  in 
confinement  twenty-three  years,  another twehe. 
and  a third  eleven.  Tlie  profits  of  carriage 
making  by  tlie  convicts  were  over  $25,000.  The 
total  number  of  convicts  since  tbe  esUbUshmeat 
of  the  prison  in  1824  ia  1,806. 

The  Itiinbcring  business  of  the  State  for  tlie 
past  seas<^n— especially  that  of  the  Penol^col 
and  Aroostook  valleys — has  been  very  pro--per- 
0U8.  In  consequence  of  the  ample  supply  of 
water  for  sawing,  and  tbe  demand  for  sak‘, 
the  amount  manufactured  and  sold  has  beeo 
very  much  larger  than  that  of  any  year  for  a 
long  time  post,  and  the  prices  have  been  re 
nmuerativo.  The  office  of  Surveyor-General  of 
Lumber  was  established  in  1882.  prior  to  which 
date  the  mimber  of  feet  surveyed  is  estimated  at 
2tM),000,000.  The  result  of  the  whole  survey  in 
the  State  may  be  .stated  as  follows: 


Prior  to  1 S82. . 200,000,000 
1832  tolM2..  610,407,541 
1S42  to  1S.32.. 1,614, 602,^72 
1852  to  1862. .1,737, 117,029 
In  1862 160, 062.’ 


In  180S... 
Id  1S64... 
In  1865... 
Id  1866... 


190,6r2,S<» 

174.4«,2?i 

1M,M1,0» 

S47,14r.«4 


Toui  amount  of  long  lumber. . . . 5,094,327,443 


Short  lumlier,  namely,  clanboards,*  laiha 
staves,  picketes  etc.,  U estimatea  at  onc-qaarter 
in  value  of  the  long  lumber. 

An  important  proposition  relating  to  tbe  rail- 
way system  of  Maine  was  agitated  iu  tbe  latter 
part  of  the  year,  and  was  to  be  brought  to  tbe 
notice  of  the  Legislature  of  1867.  It  was  noth- 
ing less  than  to  consolidate  all  the  railroad* 
oast  of  Portland  into  one  ^rcat  ct.>rporalion.  In 
favor  of  the  project  it  is  urged  that  it  will 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  nianagi'incrit  by 
simidifytng  tlie  whole  machinery,  of  which  tbe 
public  will  reap  a part  of  the  benefit  Py  the 
union  Portland  would  become  the  central 
of  tbe  whole  system  of  roa«ls.  The  conwlidaieu 
company  it  is  supposed  will  be  able  to  give  more 
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vigorous  aid  Id  the  exteosioDs  north  and  east 
from  Bangor  to  the  Aroostook  valle.r,  and  to 
tlio  New  Brunswick  Une  at  St  Stephen.  This 
last  it  is  said,  will  secure  the  early  completion 
of  the  road  across  tl»o  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  thus  establish  the  nearest  and  most 
foasible  thoroughfare  between  Montreal  and 
Halifax.  The  railroad  to  the  iVroostook  is  of 
great  importance  in  a national  and  nnlltary 
view  in  the  event  of  a war  with  England,  in 
giving  to  the  United  States  Government  the 
control  of  the  vallcr  of  the  St  John.  The  value 
of  the  extension  from  Bangor  to  St  Stephen, 
both  for  local  development  and  national  and 
international  interests  is  obvious  to  every  one 
who  looks  at  the  map. 

The  most  notable  event  in  the  liistory  of 
Maine  during  1806,  was  the  great  conflagration 
At  Portland,  on  July  4th,  by  which  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  city,  inclnding  nearly  all 
the  business  portion,  wtts  laid  in  ruins.  The 
fire  commenced  at  a boot  shop  in  High  Street, 
and,  aided  by  a strong  southerly  gale,  was  car- 
olfnost  due  north  to  North  Street,  on  Man- 
joy,  destroying  in  its  career  every  thing  within 
a space  one  and  a half  miles  long  by  a quarter 
of  a mile  wide.  The  utmost  oxortions  ofi>tho 
firemen  could  not  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
flames,  but  availed  only  to  prevent  them  from 
spreailing  in  new  directions.  Upward  of  fifty 
buildings  were  blown  up  to  check  the  flames, 
hut  with  no  perceptible  efiVot,  and  the  inliabi- 
tHots  could  do  little  more  than  flee  with  their 
families  to  the  upper  port  of  the  city,  leaving 
their  property  to  be  destroyed.  The  only  build- 
ing not  swept  away  by  the  fire  was  the  custom- 
lioQ^  which,  being  firt^proof,  escaped  in  a dam- 
aged condition.  The  liandsomo  city  and  county 
buildings,  on  Congress  Street,  w'hich  were  near- 
ly fire-proof,  and  had  been  hastily  stored  w ith 
furniture,  offered  scarcely  any  resistance  to  tlie 
flames.  Among  other  buildings  destroyed  were 
several  of  the  handsomest  aud  most  valuable 
churches  in  the  city,  all  tlio  banks,  ul)  the  news- 
paper offices,  nearly  all  the  prinliiig-oflices,  all 
the  jewelry  and  wholesale  dry-goods  establish- 
ments, and  all  the  telegraph  offices.  The  fire 
last^  into  the  aflernoon  of  the  5tb,  taking  about 
that  time  a westerly  direction,  in  consequence  of 
a change  of  the  wind,  but  at  the  close  of  the  day 
it  was  finally  subdued.  The  result  of  the  fire, 
it  may  be  stated  in  brief,  was  to  destroy  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  $10,000,000,  on  which 
tiiere  was  loss  than  $5,000,000  insurance,  and 
to  render  a quarter  of  the  population  house- 
less and  honicless.  Tfm  latter  were,  as  far  as 
possible,  received  into  the  houses  spared  by  the 
conflagration,  but  thousands  lived  for  w’eeks  in 
canvas  tents,  or  in  hastily  erected  barracks  and 
liuts,  and  were  necessarily  subjecttnl  to  great 
hanlships.  To  relieve  their  necessities  sub- 
scriptions wore  started  in  every  city  or  consider- 
able town  of  the  Northern  States,  from  which 
over  half  a million  dollars  was  received  in  con- 
tributions of  money,  food,  and  clotliing.  Much 
was  also  received  from  Canada.  The  native 


energy  of  the  population  of  Portland  did  not 
long  sneenmb  to  this  disaster.  Within  a few 
days,  work  was  commenced  in  clearing  away 
the  ruins,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  most  of 
the  busine.ss  portion  of  the  burnt  district  was 
rebuilt,  and  in  a more  beautiful  and  sabstantlol 
manner  than  before.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that,  by  the  return  of  the  anniversary  of  the  fire, 
bat  few  traces  of  the  devastation  will  remain. 

As  Maine  w*as  the  first  State  in  which  a 
thorough  political  canvass  was  possible  on 
tbe  issues  raised  by  the  conflict  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  reconstruction,  the  result  of  the 
election  was  unticipatc<l  with  great  interest,  os 
indicating  what  would  bo  the  general  verdict 
of  the  people.  The  Republican  Convention 
met  at  Bangor  on  June  22d,  and  nominated  for 
Governor  General  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain.  Of 
tlic  resolutions  adopted  the  foliowiug  were  titc 
most  important : 

Jt4»olv«dy  Tbtt  tho  Union  ptrty  of  Maine  plants 
iUclf  upon  the  doctriDoe  of  the  Declaration  of  lude- 
pendenoe;  that  we  bold  that  all  men,  without  die* 
tincUon  of  color  or  race,  are  entitled  to  equal  civil 
and  political  rights. 

R^tolvtdy  That  tbe  Joint  resolution  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  re- 
oently  passed  by  tbe  two  bouses  of  Congress,  receive 
tbe  emphatic  indorsement  of  tho  convention  of  tbe 
loyal  people  of  Maine. 

That  we  have  full  confidence  in  the 
Union  Repablican  majority  of  Congress;  that  we 
recognise  them  as  the  true  representatives  of  the 
loyal  sentiment  of  the  country ; that  we  heartily 
prove  tho  measures  of  reconstruction  thus  far 
adopted  by  them,  and  that  (hey  deserve  and  receive 
the  earnest  thanks  of  the  loyal  people  of  this  State 
for  their  steadfast  adherence  to  the  great  principles 
of  liberty,  justice,  and  equal  rights,  which  should 
be  tbe  basis  of  a restored  Union. 

Itaohtd^  That  tho  services  and  sacrifices  of 
those  who  formed  the  late  Union  army  and  nary, 
and  the  important  consequences  which  have  resulted 
tborefh>m,  impose  upon  tbe  country  for  all  time  an 
obli^tion  of  gratitude  and  regard  for  the  living,  as 
weir  as  tho  dead,  never  to  bo  forgotten  or  over- 
looked; and  at  the  same  time  we  acknowledge  our 
great  indebtedness  for  the  all-important  services  and 
generons  contributions  of  tbe  loyal  men  and  women 
of  llie  country,  w'hich  aided  so  much  in  carrying  tbe 
nation  successfully  through  the  war. 

A RoricA  of  resolutions  reported  by  the  minor- 
ity of  tho  comtnittoe  on  renolutions  denounced 
In  strong  terms  tho  reconstruction  **cheme  of 
tho  President,  urged  tho  hanging  or  banish- 
ment of  Confederate  ringleaders,  and  insisted 
that  ('ongress  pliould  immediately  provide  for 
impartial  suffrage  throughout  the  United  States, 
before  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  are  entitled 
to  rendiniHsion.  They  were,  after  protracted 
debate  laid  on  the  table,  and  tho  scries  above 
given  adopted  by  a large  vote. 

Tho  Doraooratic  Convention  assembled  at 
Portland  on  .\ngnst  3il,  and  nomioated  for 
Governor  Eben  F.  Pillsbury.  The  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Re»olc«ily  That  tbo  majority  of  tbe  Tbirty-niDtb 
Cougress,  by  its  failure  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  couDtry  baa  passed  from  war  to  a state  of  peace, 
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br  the  rindictiT’e  spirit  which  has  marked  the  tone 
ol^its  debates,  br  its  wont  of  mo^naoimitj  and  Chris- 
tian charity  toward  the  vanquished,  bv  its  unpro- 
voked and  unjustifiable  warfare  upon  the  Notional 
Executive,  by  its  malifi^ant  hostility  to  the  cordial 
reconciliation  of  the  people  of  the  country,  bv  its  rc- 
fiisal  to  admit  into  Congress  any  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, thereby  practically  accomplishing  what 
armed  secession  failed  to  accomplish,  by  the  transfer 
of  its  legislative  power  to  a despotic  centralizing  di- 
rectory, by  its  wasteful  extravagance  in  adding  to 
the  national  debt  and  thereby  creating  a neces- 
sity for  additional  taxation,  by  its  neglect  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  contraction  of  the  currency  and  an 
early  return  to  specie  payments,  by  its  contempt  for 
the  Constitution,  by  its  vascillating,  sectional  and 
fanatical  policy,  by  its  unequal,  unjust  and  revolu- 
tionarr  legislation*  and  crowning  its  infamy  by  ap- 

Sropriating  from  the  public  treasury  a half  a million 
olfors  as  additional  compensation  for  its  worthless 
services,  merits  and  receives  our  unqualified  con- 
demnation and  rebuke. 

That  we  will  hold  all  departments  of  the 
Government  to  its  official  and  solemn  declaration 
that  the  war  was  not  prosecuted  for  any  purpose  of 
conquest  or  subjugation,  but  to  maintain  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Constitution  and  to  preserve  the 
Union,  with  all  the  dignity,  equality  and  rights  of 
the  several  States  unimpaired ; that  the  war  liaving 
ended  by  the  surrender  of  the  insurgent  armies,  the 
people  of  the  South  ore  subject  only  to  such  penal- 
ties as  the  Constitution  of  our  common  country,  and 
the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  it.  may  prescribe,  and 
ore  entitled  to  all  tnc  rights  which  that  Constitution 
insures  to  all  the  people  of  all  the  States. 

That  In  order  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the 
National  Government,  and  that  all  its  obligations 
may  be  promptly  mot,  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  taxation  should  bo  equally  and  impartially  im- 
posed upon  all  classes.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that 
so  desirable  an  object  mav  be  ottained,  and  that  a 
monstrous  grievance  may  Le  abated,  we  invoke  the 
public  attention  to  the  fact  that,  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  more  than  two  thousand  milUoni 
of  its  bonds  ore  exempt  from  State  and  municipal 
taxation,  thereby  creating  a privileged  order,  and 
throwing  upon  toe  business,  agricultural  and  work- 
ing classes  an  undue  proportion  of  the  burdens  of 
Government.  Such  a policy  is  unjust,  reprehensive, 
and  violative  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
political  institutions. 

2i4*olved,  That  this  Convention,  in  behalf  of  the 
Democracy  of  Maine,  tender  its  thanks  to  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  for  his  fear- 
less defence  of  an  assailed  Constitution,  for  bis  pa- 
triotic efforts  to  harmonize  a distracted  country,  sod 
for  his  manly  resistance  to  the  usurpations  of  s rcro- 
Intionory  Congress,  in  which  course,  of  action  we 
pledge  him  a cordial  support. 

That  wo  approve  the  call  for  a National 
Convention  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  14th 
day  of  the  present  month,  and  that  we  fully  sympa- 
thize with  its  natriotic  purposes,  and  recommend  the 
election  of  delegates  thereto. 

After  choosing  four  delegates  at  large  to  at- 
tend the  National  Philadelphia  Convootion  on 
August  14th,  the  Convention  adjourned. 

The  election  took  place  on  September  10th, 
with  the  following  result  for  Governor: 


J.  L.  Chamberlain,  Republican 69,369 

E.  F.  Pillsbury,  Democrat 42,111 

Majority  for  Chamberlain 27,250 


Tlie  election  for  members  of  tbe  Legislature 
resulted  as  follows : 


Senate. 

noaec. 

Joint  Ballot 

Republicans . . . 

....  81 

130 

169 

Democrats  .... 

....  0 

13 

13 

Majority 

31 

125 

156 

The  election  of  Members  of  Congress  bad  tbe 
following  result: 


DctSMTftU. 

1... 

.John  Lfiicb.. 

.K\611 

r.D.  M.  Sweat,  11.6M 

...  195> 

2... 

.0.  Perham. . . . 

.18.7S4 

N.  Morrill 7AO 

...  44il 

8... 

.J.  U.  Bhino.. 

S.  Heath MIS 

...45S1 

4... 

.J.  A.  PftCrt.. 

.i2.o:e 

O.  IL  Weston..  A56( 

...&4U 

5... 

F.  A.  Pike.... 

.12,351 

W.  G.  Croaby...  7,948 

...4X73 

MAPES,  Prof.  Jambs  J.,  an  agricnllural 
chemist,  lecturer  on  chembtry,  and  author, 
born  in  New  York,  May  29,  1806;  died  there, 
January  10,  1866.  ”When  a mere  child,  be 
evinced  a taste  for  chemistry,  amu.sing  himself 
by  some  experiments  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  one  of  riper  years.  After  serving 
many  years  as  a clerk,  he  became  a merchant 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  tvas  extensively 
engaged  in  sogar-refining,  in  which  trade  be 
failed.  In  the  mean  time  ho  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  the  stndy  of  chemistry  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Design.  He  was  also  a working  member 
many  kindred  societies  in  New  York,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  several  European  scientific 
associations  He  was  the  inventor  of  some 
useful  processes  in  sugar  making  and  refining, 
which  are  still  in  use.  About  twenty  years 
ago,  having  suffered  severe  pecuniary  losses,  he 
purchased  a small  farm  near  Newark,  N.  K 
where  ho  applied  bis  chemical  knowledge  to 
ngricnlturo,  with  success.  Us  manufactured  a 
fertilizer  known  as  “ nitrogenized  superphos- 
phate,” which  he  applied  liberally  to  nis  land, 
and  obtained  large  crops  therefrom.  He  also 
derived  considerable  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
this  fertilizer,  bat  the  purchasers  did  not  hive 
tbe  some  success  in  its  use  na  the  professor  him- 
self had.  A periodical,  called  the  Working 
Farmer,  devoted  to  agriculture,  was  established 
by  Ifrof.  Mopes.  It  treated  agriculture  as  a 
science,  and  labored  to  ground  a knowledge  of 
the  cultivation  of  land  on  true  principles.  Deep 
ploughing,  draining,  and  heavy  manuring  were, 
in  his  opinion,  the  only  means  by  which  tbe 
farmer  could  hope  for  succesw.  He  delivered 
from  time  to  time  valuable  lectures  at  igrictil- 
tural  fairs,  and  prepared  articles  upon  scientific 
subjects  for  different  journals,  which  have  done 
much  for  the  enlighteumcnt  of  the  public  epoo 
points  of  practical  importance. 

MARYLAND.  This  State  has  made  the 
transition  from  slave  to  free  labor  with 
violence  to  its  social  elements,  and  less  disnip- 
lion  of  its  material  interests  than  any  of  its  sister 
commonwealths.  Its  citizens  have  applied  them- 
selves to  their  various  pursuits  with  the  utmost 
vigor,  and  its  progress  in  wealth  and  its  general 
prosperity  have  been  most  encouraging.  A 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  was  held  in 
January,  which  continued  about  six  weeks. 
One  of  the  most  important  acts  passed,  was  a 
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stringent  Sunday  law,  which  went  into  opera- 
tion the  1st  of  June.  By  its  proTisions,  spirit- 
uons  liqnors  of  all  kinds,  including  ale,  lager- 
beer,  cider,  and  gtch  mineral  water,  cannot  bo 
disposed  of  without  incurring  a penalty.  Neither 
cigars,  snuff,  or  tobacco,  can  be  sold,  and  all 
shops  where  such  articles  arc  ordinarily  retailed, 
mast  bo  closed.  Apothecaries’  establishments 
are  prevented  from  selling  medicines,  or  any  other 
article,  except  on  authority  of  a prescription 
from  a regular  physician.  Sunday  newspapers 
arc  also  interdicted ; and  the  law  imposes  a tine 
of  five  dollars  on  every  man  who  may  be  found 
working  on  the  Sabbath,  and  doing  that  not 
included  in  the  category  of  necessity  and  mercy. 
This  law  is  declared,  by  those  uj)on  whom  it 
weighs  most  heavily,  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 
they  have  appealed  to  the  courts  for  relief.  The 
remaining  laws  passed  at  this  session  of  the 
Legislature,  were  strictly  local  in  their  character 
and  possess  no  general  interest.  In  April,  a 
Fair  was  held  in  Baltimore  for  the  relief  of  the 
destitute  in  the  Southern  States.  The  Fair  was 
inauguratetl  under  the  auspices  of  the  ladies  of 
Maryland,  was  most  liberally  patronized,  and 
proved  a great  success.  The  openuig  day  was 
thus  described; 

Not  In  a long  while  has  Baltimore  presented  such 
an  animated  and  ottmetiro  appearance  as  was  wit- 
nessed yesterday,  except  upon  some  great  holiday 
occasion,  when  tho  bulk  of  the  entire  population  is 
abroad  to  enjoy  a respite  from  tho  monowny  of  ererr- 
day  life.  The  principal  thoroughfare  and  promenade 
— Baltimore  Street — was  thronghout  the  day  one  vast 
crowd  of  beauty.  Immense  throngsofladios,  many  of 
whom  had  been  continc<l  within  doors  by  the  inclem> 
ent  weather  of  March,  were  abroad  in  spring  attire,  a 
garb  that  never  fails  to  enhance  the  charms  of  nature, 
no  matter  how  lavishly  tho  latter  may  have  been 
bestowed.  Quite  a number  of  strangers,  of  both 
so  xes — many  of  them  drawn  thither  bv  the  promising 
opening  of  the  great  Southern  RclicfTair — were  also 
to  be  seen  upon  tho  streets,  and  this,  together  with 
tho  bnstic  attendant  upon  the  preparations  for  this 
great  demonstration,  in  which  so  many  ladies  have 
taken  an  active  part,  served  to  heighten  the  attract- 
ircDcss  of  the  scene. 

Ill©  total  groas  receipts  of  tlie  Fair  amounted 
to  $168,177.25.  The  expenses  wore  $3,607.28; 
leaving  the  net  receipts  at  $164,560,97.  Tlie 
greater  portion  of  tliis  sum  w*as  distributed  os 
follows : 


Virginia  Committee,  $27,000 

North  Carolina  Committee,  16,f>00 

South  Carolina  **  19,7M) 

Georgia  “ 17,875 

Alabama  “ 1*5,250 

Mississippi  “ ........  20,r>25 

Tx>uisiana  '*  7,500 

Florida  “ 6,500 

Arkansas  6,*K>0 

Tennessee  “ IS.&iX) 

, Maryland  “ 10,000 


|15ji,500 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Now  Jersey,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Delaware.  Ohio,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Rhode  Island,  Soutli  Carolina,  Illinois,  West 
Virginia,  Washington  City,  Havana,  England, 
France,  and  California,  have  all  aided  in  thia 


noble  work,  and  the  grateful  thanks  of  tho  as- 
sociation ore  tendered  to  all,  in  all  ports  of  the 
country,  who  have  given  it  their  support. 

By  tlio  iminificonco  of  George  Peabody,  Esq., 
an  institution  Itns  been  established  at  Baltimore 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  not  only  an 
ornament  to  the  city,  but  a benefit  to  the  coun- 
try at  large.  The  project  was  started  nine  years 
ago,  and  is  most  comprehensive,  including  a 
public  library  which  is  to  be  accumnlatcd  in 
three  sections.  A scries  of  lecttires,  especially 
on  scientific  topics ; an  academy  of  music,  in 
which  the  highest  instruction  in  tho  art  s^l 
be  attainable,  and  a gallery  of  art.  Tho  gov- 
ernment of  the  Institute  is  in  tho  hands  of  trus- 
trees  named  for  the.purpose. 

The  buildings,  which  are  spacious  and  impos- 
ing, occupy  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  tlie  city ; 
the  endowment  is  ample,  and  many  are  already 
reaping  tlic  benefit  of  the  distinguished  donor’s 
liberality.  Tho  Institute  was  formally  inaugu- 
rated on  the  24th  October,  in  tho  presence  of  a 
large  audience  comprising  tho  beauty,  fashion, 
and  distinction  of  the  Monuineutal  Citj.  Mr. 
Peabody  was  present,  and  was  escorted  by  the 
committee  of  reception  to  the  platform  of  tho 
lecture  room,  on  which  were  seated  a number 
of  the  leading  men  of  tho  city  and  State. 

Governor  Swann  delivered  a brief  but  felicit- 
ous address  of  wcdcomo,  to  which  Mr.  Peabody 
replied  in  an  earnest  and  impressive  manner,  re- 
ferring in  a few  words  to  his  former  residence 
in  the  city,  and  closing  with  the  following  sen- 
timent : 

To  you,  therefore,  citizena  of  Baltimore  and  of 
Maryland,  1 make  my  appeal,  probably  tbe  lost  that 
I shall  have  ever  to  make  to  you.  3Iay  not  this  In- 
stitute be  a common  ground,  where  all  may  meet, 
burying  former  differences  and  animosities  ;'furget> 
ting  past  separatioDB  and  estrangements ; weaving 
tbe  bands  of  now  attachments  to  the  city,  to  the  State, 
and  to  tbe  nation  f May  not  Baltimore,  her  name 
already  honored  in  history  as  the  birth-place  of  re- 
ligious toleration  in  America,  now  crown  her  post 
fame  by  becoming  tho  daystar  of  political  tolerance 
and  charity;  and  will  not  Maryland,  in  place  of  a 
battle-ground  for  opposing  parties,  bix;oroc  the  field 
whero  milder  councDs  and  calm  deliberations  may 

Srcvail ; where  good  men  of  all  sections  may  meet  to 
evise  and  execute  the  wisest  plans  for  repairing  the 
ravages  of  war,  and  for  making  the  future  of  our 
countiT  alike  common,  prosperous,  and  glorious, 
from  tue  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  our  north- 
ern to  our  uuuthem  boundary? 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  State  are  in  a pros- 
perous and  satisfactory  condition.  On  tho  30th 
September,  the  close  of  tbe  fiscal  year,  the  total 
receipts  into  the  treasury  bad  been  $3,325,507.94, 
whicn  added  to  tho  previous  balance  made  tho 
aggregate  in  tho  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year, 
$3,758,430.94.  The  total  disbursements  daring 
the  same  period  were  $3,390,017.58,  leaving  a 
balance  of,  $867,816.36. 

By  the  act  of  1862,  the  State  was  authorized 
to  borrow  $2,600,000,  upon  tho  issue  of  her 
credit,  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  grow- 
ing out  of  the  impending  war.  In  1864.  a sim- 
ilar act  was  passed,  mithorizing  an  additional 
loan  of  $4,000,000,  and  in  1865,  a still  farther 
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loan  of  $4,000,000,  making  a total,  for  which 
the  State  had  [dcdged  her  ci^it,  of  $11,500,000. 
These  acts  are  still,  in  part,  unrcpealecl. 

Of  this  large  amount  only  $500,000  have  been 
negotiated,  increasing  the  permanent  indehted- 
ness  apparently  to  that  extent,  and  showing  the 
condition  of  the  bondc<l  debt  to  bo,  in  fact, 
without  material  variation  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  ninonnts  which 
have  been  disborsed,  and  which  have  been  fur- 
nished from  accruing  revenue  and  other  avail- 
able resources,  authorized  by  law  to  bo  made 
applicable  to  that  object.  But  by  the  author- 
ity given  to  the  treasurer  by  the  act  of  18G8, 
to  cancel  and  destroy  all  bonds  except  $1,000,- 
000  of  the  five  per  cent,  stock  represented  by 
the  sinking  fund  and  its  increments,  an  actual 
reduction  of  the  funded  debt  was  ctfccted  to  an 
extent  of  $4,509,074.51. 

The  disbursements  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
for  the  support  of  the  war,  furnished  from  rev- 
enue and  other  sources,  have  amounted  in  the 
aggregate  to  $4,212,470.02.  Amount  paid  on 
account  of  volunteers  from  March,  18(>4,  to  80th 
fck^ptember,  18G6,  $3,788,932.64 ; from  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1800,  to  24th  November,  186G,  $52,C37.- 
50.  Total,  $4,212,470.02. 

At  the  extra  session  of  the  General  As.sera- 
bly  in  January,  an  act  was  passed  authoriziug 
tbe  Governor,  Comptroller,  and  Treasurer,  to 
sell  certain  slocks  held  by  tbe  State  in  various 
banking  institutions  and  railroads,  and  to  ap- 
propriate the  nroceeds  of  the  same  in  payment 
of  lK)unties  ana  other  floating  obligations  which 
had  accumulated  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
ustT  of  tbe  defence  or  war  loan,  authorize<l  to 
be  issued  by  tlie  general  as.'?embly  at  various 
times.  This  sale  was  effected  at  an  opi)ortnno 
moment,  under  circumstances  highly  advau- 
tageous  to  the  State,  leaving  outstanding  and 
still  to  be  disposed  of,  the  State's  interest  in  the 
Farmers’  Bank  of  Marvlaml,  amounting  to 
$55  ,500  of  the  stock  of  that  bank,  together  with 
$34,850  Central  National  Bank  of  Frederick, 
and  some  other  and  less  available  items,  not 
necessary  to  be  enumerntod  here.  The  receipts 
from  tliis  source  amounted  to  $840,695.91 ; the 
par  value  of  Uic  stock  sold  beiog  $773,374.60, 
the  premium  realized  uj>on  these  sales  amounted 
to  $67,321.25.  By  this  arrangement,  the  treas- 
urer was  enabled  to  provide  for  every  dollar  of 
the  floating  debt  then  pressing  upon  him  with- 
out a resort  to  the  w'ar  loan  above  referred  to, 
and  the  necessity  avoided  for  any  further  in- 
crcjise  of  the  funded  debt  on  this  account.  The 
State,  it  is  thus  shown,  has  passed  through  the 
war,  and  the  extraordinary  demands  attendant 
upon  it,  without  recourse  to  the  war  loan,  be- 
yond the  trifling  anmunt  before  stated — say 
$500,000.  Tlio  whole  liabilities,  on  account  of 
outstanding  bounties  not  yet  provided  for,  it  is 
estimated,  will  not  exceed  $450,000,  if  it  reaches 
that  amount,  which  is  more  than  ^balanced  by 
the  sur])Uis  remaining  in  tbe  treasury  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  a State  Convention, 


called  by  the  Democratic  State  Committee  of 
Maryland,  assembled  in  Baltimore,  for  the  par- 

foso  of  taking  action  with  reference  to  the 
'hiladclpbia  National  Convention,  and  with  s 
view  of  cooperating  with  all  conservative  ele- 
ments in  restoring  unity  and  the  rights  of  all 
the  States.  After  the  convention  was  organ- 
ized, a conjinittec  on  re-solutions  was  appointed, 
w ho  through  their  chainnan  reported  the  fol- 
lowing, which  wore  mlopte<l  unanimonslv  a? 
ftilly  expressing  the  sense  of  the  delegntes. 

Be  U rteoltid  by  the  del^ates  of  the  l)emocnt;c 
ami  Connervatire  citizens  oOlarrland^  asscmtled  is 
general  conrention  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  coa- 
sult  together  for  tbe  preservation  of  the  Constiintion 
of  the  United  States,  the  restoration  of  tbe  Cninii, 
and  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  all  tbe  Sute^ 
and  the  promotion  of  national  harmony,  that  it  u 
the  paramount  dutr  of  all  patriotic  citizens,  vrithotit 
regard  to  past  political  cre^s  or  present  political o^ 
ganizations,  to  cooperate  for  the  rcscnc  or  the  natioo 
irom  the  dangerous  practices  and  doctrines  which 
DOW  threaten  tbe  destruction  of  our  cherished  fom 
of  gOTcmment. 

Beeohed,  That  the  courage,  firmness,  and  predcuce 
with  which  PresidentJobiison  has  resisted  tbe  open 
efforts  and  secret  machinations  of  the  Radical 
ities  of  the  present  Congress ; his  uncessiog  «• 
dearors  to  e.itublish  all  the  States  in  their  just  rm«- 
aentation  in  tbeir  National  Legislature,  and  hU  bo- 
manc  aod  conciliatorr  policy  towards  those  U|<1t  is 
arms  against  the  Federal  Government,  accredit  lim 
to  all  men  as  the  faithful,  honored,  and  trusted  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  American  people. 

Rt»olt(td,  That  tbe  Constituliou  of  the  rolted 
Slate.s  cannot  he  rightfully  amended  until  the  rvpre- 
Bcntatircs  of  all  the  Slatca  shall  have  been  sdaiiued 
to  an  equal  voice  iu  proposing,  and  their  seTcral 
Legislatures  to  a free  choico  in  adopting  or  rejeetinf, 
all  contemplated  amendments,  according  to  the  letui 
and  spirit,  and  in  the  mode  prescribed  ia  thst  sscred 
instrument. 

Jiefolcffi,  Thai  wo  recognize  in  the  National  Con- 
vention which  is  called  to  meet  in  Philadelphu,  on 
tbe  14th  instant,  a gathering  of  the  patriots  sad 
statesmen  from  every  party  and  from  every  sectwa 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  ue 
most  effectual  means  of  sustainiog  the  nations  m* 
ministration,  of  completely  restoring  the  tow® 
under  tbe  Constitution,  and  of  hcaliD|;  sU  sectional 
strife ; and  that  we  are  prepared  to  hail  their  htwy 
labors  for  the  restoration  as  our  fathers  bailed  tiic 
work  of  those  who  founded  our  beloved  iDstitatwna 
hetolttdy  That  the  spirit  of  the  call  of  tbe  Philadel- 
phia Convention  would  not  be  fullr  met  uale«  Mfb 
and  all  of  the  recognized  politicaf  organizations  w 
this  and  of  cverv  State  who  accept  the  national  Mla»- 
tion,  aud  who  deairo  to  sec  a truly  national  coovea- 
tioD  assembled  under  the  flag  of  our  conotry,  are 
represented  by  dclegutcs  in  that  convention;  rt 
is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  the  Democratic,  the 
(Conservative,  and  tbe  Union  oi^nizationa  ongbl  lo 
be  dixtiuctly  represented  in  tbeir  indiyidnahty  a» 
well  as  collectively  in  the  unity  of  their  por^*« 
and  objects  in  that*  august  a.«sembluge.  -Vnd  thc^ 
fore  tliis  convention  do  firmly  accept  tbe  proffered 
faith  of  the  Union  convention  which  aswtublcd  in 
this  city  on  the  25th  of  July  last ; and  in  retom 
pledge  the  delegates  whom  we  shall  elect  to  cofipv 
rate  on  fair  aud  equal  terms  with  tbe  driog*^ 
whom  they  have  appointed,  to  the  end  that  all  mm 
may  know  that  the  patriotic  hearts  of  Mafrlaad  are, 
as  the  heart  of  one  man,  devoted  to 
the  Union,  and  the  Ooveminent  of  the  United  bute*. 

The  conventioD  nominated  I/onard  as 

candidate  for  the  office  of  State  comptrolKr. 
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The  State  Central  ComniUtee  of  ihe  Uncon- 
ditional Union  party,  in  furor  of  the  recon- 
struction policy  of  Gonpresa,  ami  o]»po9od  to 
the  views  of  President  Johnson^  also  called  a 
convention,  which  met  in  Baltimore  on  the 
15th  of  August  All  tlio  counties  in  the  State 
but  five,  were  represented.  After  organization, 
the  convention  decided  to  send  ten  delegates 
from  the  State  at  large,  and  ten  ftom  each  con- 
grcAsional  district,  to  the  Convention  of  South- 
ern Loyalists  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
8d  of  September.  Tlie  following  resolutions 
were  the  most  important,  reported  by  Mr.  0.  C. 
Foiton,  chmrman  of  the  committee,  and  adopted 
by  tl)o  convention. 

Wher€<u,  The  Unconditional  Union  p»rly  of  Mary- 
land haring  Hofely  passed  through  the  perils  of  disor- 
ganization caused  by  the  abandonmeot  of  its  princU 
pies  hr  Governor  Swann  and  other  state  and  national 
officials,  who  arc  now  in  full  affiliation  with  copper- 
beads”  and  the  leaders  of  the  late  rebellion,  we  are 
prepared  to  enter  the  new  conflict  for  the  safety  of 
the  Union,  with  renewed  energy  and  devotion. 
Therefore,  be  it 

lUMlctd,  That  wo  heartily  indorse  the  Constitu- 
tional amendment  as  passed  by  Congress,  regarding 
it  as  both  fair  and  impartial  to  all  the  States ; that  wc 
see  nothing  new  in  the  refusal  of  Confess  to  excludo 
nuQ-Toting  uegroos  from  the  basis  ofrepresentation, 
as  we  in  Maryland  have  made  the  white  poi>uIation 
alone  the  ba^s  of  representation  in  cur  liouse  of 
Delegates. 

Kfiolrfd,  That  whilst  we  are  not  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending the  elective  franchise  to  any  class  of  persons 
now  excluded  from  the  same  by  the  Constitution  of 
Maryland  and  by  the  registry  law,  we  are  equally 
opposed  to  the  representation  of  the  freedmen  of  the 
South  in  the  halls  of  Congress  by  those  who  have 
spill  the  blood  of  loyal  men  on  tfie  soil  of  Maryland 
and  elsewhere  in  the  recent  war. 

R(4clvtd,  That  we  approve  of  the  test  oath  enacted 
by  Congress  as  a preUminary  qaalification  to  the  ad- 
mission of  members  fr)m  the  rebellious  States  to 
tbeir  scats,  holding  that  no  man  who  has  taken  part 
an  the  late  rebellion  sfaonld  ever  be  admitted  to  a 

rominent  participation  in  the  Government  of  the 

nioo,  Mhich  they  labored  so  earnestly  to  destroy. 

Rf*olvt<ly  That  we  will  uphold  Ihe  Constitution  of 
Maryland,  and  maintain  the  registiy  law  in  all  its 
provisions,  until  such  time  as  the  saf^oty  of  the  State 
and  nation  will  warrant  modifleation  or  amendment. 

JU»olt*dy  That  we  hail  with  gratification,  the  evi- 
dence given  throughout  the  loyal  States  of  a deter- 
miDatioD  to  uphold  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  its  efforts  to  reconstruct  the  Union  upon  the  basis 
of  earnest  loyalty  and  unfaltering  support  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws. 

Remind,  That  wo  regard  the  reconstruction  policy 
of  President  Johnson  as  identically  the  same  policy 
as  that  of  Jeff.  Davis  and  General  Lee;  ana  that 
those  professed  Union  men  of  Maryland  who  have 
given  m their  adhesion  to  that  policy  are,  necessa- 
rily, in  affiliation  with  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion, 
and  in  antajmnism  to  the  loyal  men  of  the  nation. 

That  we  view  with  feelings  of  horror  the 
details  of  the  recent  massacre  of  loyal  men  at  Xew 
Orleans,  which  is  the  direct  and  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  President  Johnson's  policy ; and  we  hold 
Governor  Swann  and  all  other  indorsers  of  his  pol- 
icy as  indirectly  implicated  in  its  terrible  results,  and 
responsible  for  a ppney  calculated  to  produce  a simi- 
lar condition  of  anairs  in  Maryland. 

R^fohol,  That  the  thanks  of  all  trulv  loval  men, 
are  due  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  tbe  Union  for 
tbeir  bravery,  their  sacrifices,  and  their  unfaltering 
devotion  ; and  we  heartily  approve  of  the  measures 


passed  by  Congress  at  its  recent  session  for  tbefr 
relief. 

That  it  will  bo  the  duty  of  every  loyal 
voter  of  Maryland  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  op- 

Eroaching  campaign,  thus  to  teach  those  who  have 
ecn  uofaithful  to  their  trusts  that  they  can  only  in> 
fluenco  and  seduce  those  who  are  office  seekers  and 
place  hunters. 

Kesolted,  That  the  Union  party  of  the  State,  in 
view  of  the  many  instances  of  unfaithfulness  and 
olilical  treason  ou  the  part  of  many  of  those  they 
are  hitherto  delighted  to  honor,  should  take  warn- 
ing from  the  past,  and  inouire  closely  into  the  prin- 
ciples and  antecedents  or  those  who  are  aspirants 
for  their  suffrages ; especially  in  making  nominations 
for  Congress  and  the  Legislature. 

JUtohedy  That  wo  are  now,  and  ever  will  he,  op- 
posed to  treason  and  in  favor  of  human  liberty  and 
iree  government  the  world  over — and  hence  we  de- 
nounce the  policy  of  President  Johnson,  which  planes 
the  military  power  of  the  United  States  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebel  Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  to  crush  out  the 
Union  sentiment  of  Louisiana,  and  on  the  other 
hand  wields  the  same  military  power  to  strangle  the 
efforts  of  the  Irish  people  to  establish  a republican 
government  for  tbeir  native  land. 

lUfohed,  That  wc  carncstlv  recommend  a thor- 
ough reorganization  of  the  Union  Leagues  of  the 
State,  as  there  is  cverr  reason  to  believe  that  the 
time  has  not  yet  passed  for  these  active  and  efficient 
organizations  to  render  good  service  to  the  State  and 
nation. 

The  convention  al«o  nominated  Robert  Bruce 
a»  candidate  for  the  office  of  comptroller. 

At  the  election  in  November  fur  the  clioice  of 
comptroller,  tho  total  vote  cast  was  Cfl,843,  of 
which  tho  Democratic  candidate  received  40,- 
264  and  the  Republican  27,851,  There  were 
1,668  votes  iriven  for  an  independent  demo- 
cratic candidate.  Four  Democrats  and  one  Re- 
publican were  elected  to  Congress, 

Considerable  excitement  was  caused  on  the 
1st  of  November  on  account  of  the  removal  of 
the  police  commissioners  of  Baltimore  by  Gov- 
ernor Sivann,  and  the  appointment  of  others  in 
their  places. 

The  difficulty  at  one  time  assumed  a serious 
and  threatening  aspect,  and  a riot  appeare<l 
imminent.  General  Grant  and  some  companies 
of  United  States  troops  wore  sent  to  tho  city  to 
preserve  onler,  but  milder  counsels  prevailed, 
and  tho  action  of  the  governor,  being  sustained 
by  tho  opinion  of  the  best  jurists  of  the  State, 
was  quietly  acquiesced  in,  and  tho  now  com- 
missioners began  their  duties  without  interrup- 
tion. 

The  main  facts  relating  to  the  difflcnlty  arose 
out  of  the  disqualifying  features  of  the  fran- 
chise law  described  in  former  volumes,  llie 
execution  of  this  law  was  pven  to  certain  offi- 
cers created  by  it.  There  was  a board  of  regis- 
tration, and  for  tho  city  of  Baltimore,  a boaid 
of  police  commissioners.  These  last  had  the 
appointment  of  the  policemen  of  the  city  and 
of  the  judges  and  clerks  of  elections.  During 
the  year  1865  a registration  of  voters  was  made, 
from  which  all  were  rigidly  excluded  who  liad 
not  been  known  during  the  war  os  faithful 
Union  men.  Slight  complaint  was  made,  al- 
though, doubtless,  much  hardship  was  felt  by 
those  especially  who  had  taken  no  active  part 
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m the  wftr  for  Southern  independence.  Before 
the  charter  election,  which  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  October,  there  was  a new  regintratiou 
of  voters  partially  made,  but  at  tlie  election  the 
judges  appointed  by  the  police  commissioners 
refused  tb  recognize  it,  and  threw  out  the  votes 
of  all  whose  names  wore  not  on  the  lists  of  last 
year.  By  these  means  the  city  was  retained  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  held  the  power.  The 
number  of  voters,  according  to  the  new  registry 
lists,  was  about  25,000,  The  whole  vote  of  the 
city  wa.s  estimated  to  be  85,000.  At  the 
municij)al  election  referred  to,  Mr.  Chapman, 
tho  Republican  candidate  for  mayor,  receivtHl 
5,405  votes,  and  was  electe<l  by  a majority  of 
2,840,  allowing  a total  vote  of  leas  than  8,000. 
At  firat  the  Conservatives  coiiteinplnte<l  contest- 
ing the  election,  but  upon  deliberation  it  was 
thought  a movement  for  the  removal  of  the  police 
commissioners  and  the  appointment  of  new’  ones 
might  be  auccesafiil,  and  it  was  therefore  under- 
taken. While  this  step  would  not  affect  the 
result  of  the  election  already  made,  it  might  if 
effected  in  season,  revolutionize  the  State  at  the 
November  election,  a matter  of  more  impor- 
tajice,  because  the  legislature  then  to  bo  chosen 
would  elect  a United  States  senator  to  8uccct.‘d 
Senator  Cresswcll.  The  Conservatives  in  two 
days  procured  nearly  ld,0CM)  signatures  to  a 
memorial  setting  forth  the  illegal  acU  of  the 
police  commis.sioners  and  their  agents,  and  a.*»k- 
iiig  for  their  removal.  Tho  stiitemonts  of  the 
memorial  were  authenticated  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  affidavits  of  prominent  citizens.  To  an 
address  made  to  the  governor  when  tlie  memo- 
rial wits  presented  by  the  eliainnnn  of  the  citi- 
zens* committee,  tlio  governor  made  a calm  re- 
ply, promising  to  bestow  on  tho  subject  that 
attention  its  importance  and  tho  character  of 
those  interested  in  tlie  subject  demanded.  Tho 
commissioners  were,  therefore,  cite^l  to  appear 
on  tlie  22d  of  Oct»)bcr.  On  tlmt  day  they  ap- 
peare<l  by  counsel,  and,  wliile  admitting  tlie 
govenior’a  authority  to  remove  them  and  ap- 
point othcrH,  whenever  they  should  be  convicted 
of  official  misconduct,  they  denied  tho  gover- 
nor’s authority  to  investigate  the  charges,  con- 
tending that  to  the  courts  only  that  Kdonged. 
Tlie  governor,  fortified  liy  the  legal  opinion  of 
Senator  Keverdy  Johnson,  decided  that  he  had 
the  right  to  try  them  ns  well  a.«  to  remove 
them,  juid  appointed  Friday,  tho  26tli  October, 
as  the  day  for  the  investigation.  The  excite- 
ment having  increased  to  sucli  an  extent  that 
scrions  alarm  was  felt  lest  the  friends  of  the 
commisr^ioners  should  inaugurate  a riot,  and 
call  tp  their  aid,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
tho  city,  tho  organization  called  **  boys  in  blue,” 
Governor  Swann  immediately  issued  a procla- 
mation, threatening,  in  case  of  such  a move- 
ment, to  use  the  entire  power  of  the  State  for 
its  suppression  and  the  punishment  of  its 
authors,  'lids  cooled  down  the  excitement. 
On  Friday,  the  trial  began  according  to  ap- 
pointment. That  day,  Saturday,  and  Xtonday 
were  fully  occupied  in  listening  to  the  witnesses 


for  the  prosecution,  of  whom  a very  large 
nurnljcr  were  cxaminwl,  mostly  citizens  of  Hal- 
timorc,  of  high  standing  and  unimi>eachable 
character — at  least  tho  mast  rigid  cross-exami- 
nation faile<l  to  affect  tho  credibility  of  their 
evidence.  All  tho  charges  set  forth  in  the  roe- 
nmrial  of  the  citizens  w ere  Bustaincnl.  Tues<l.iy 
and  Wetlncsday  ensuing  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence  were  exarained,  hut  they  did  not  refute 
tho  general  testimony  adduced  by  the  profecn- 
lion.  After  arguments  of  counsel,  the  case  wos 
closed  Wednesday  night.  The  next  morning 
the  governor  rendenxl  his  doci.don,  removing 
the  commissioners  and  appointing  a new  board. 

Tliero  has  occasionally  been  a slight  coUUion 
between  the  Federal  and  State  laws,  in  regard 
to  the  colored  people,  certain  parties  attempting 
to  enforce  the  enactments  of  tlic  ©lave  code, 
against  tlie  provirions  of  the  Civil  Riglits  Bill  of 
Congreas : 

In  November,  a freedinan  convicted  of  crime 
was  sentenced,  in  accordance  with  an  old  law 
of  tho  State,  to  bo  sold  for  six  monilis.  As 
this  action  of  tbo  court  was  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  the  < ase  exci- 
ted more  attention  than  its  intrinsic  merits  de- 
mandc<l.  Those  di>pt)sed  to  sustain  tho 
law’,  alleged  that  the  sale  was  really  an  act  of 
clemency  and  a mitigation  of  punislinunt.  The 
following  version  of  the  afiair  is  from  one  c<ai- 
versant  with  its  particulars : 

Dick  Hirrifl  was  indicted  for  Inrcenr  of  twootj 
ounda  of  beef  from  a butcher’s  shop  in  AoDtpolis. 
he  offence  was  fully  proved  by  two  of  hi*  cumrod 
companions  who  saw  him  take  the  propeny,  and  it 
was  found  by  the  owner  where  Harris  had  concealed 
it.  The  judge  before  whom  tho  case  was  tried,  after  s 
patient  hcanng,  pronounced  him  ^Utr,  abicb  vas 
no  news  to  Harris,  as  be  bad  admitted  tbit  be  took 
the  proi>crtr,  but  insisted  that  he  was  so  much 
intoxicated  at  the  time  that  ho  was  not  responiiblc 
for  his  act.  If  be  had  possessed  a while  skin  the 
judge  would  have  been  forced  to  send  him  to  the 
peuitcnliary  for  a term  from  one  to  fifteen  yetrs. 
But  availing  himself  of  the  discretion  conniiiued  to 
him  by  the  act  of  1861,  be  ordered  Harris  to  be  srid 
within  the  State  for  six  months.  The  awful  senleocc 
was  carried  into  effect,  and  the  innocent  sufferer  «u 
bought  by  his  brother  fur  and  is  nua'  at  Isrcc 
wurking  as  his  own  master  in  Annapolis  at  $8  a week. 
The  practical  result  of  the  whole  affair  is.  that  fora 
crime  which  would  have  consigned  a white  roan  to 
the  penitentiary,  Dick  Harris  was  fined  (.V),  more 
than  onc-httif  of  which  he  says  be  has  repaid  to  bis 
brother  already  from  his  earhinga.  ‘When  the  scd* 
tence  was  onnounced  be  was  greatly  delighted,  sod 
1 suppose  he  wonld  hardly  thank  any  superservice- 
able  friend  who  should  contrive  to  bare  bis  foDteaco 
changed  to  confinement  in  the  penitentiary. 

As  an  offset  to  this  cose,  the  following  one  Is 
presented,  as  indicating  the  disposition  of  the 
courts  and  jx?oplo  of  the  State  to  maintain  in- 
tact all  the  provi.sions  of  recent  Federal  legis- 
lation : 

Dr.  A.  n.  Bomera,  of  Rockville,  Montfomerr 
County,  on  the  2^d  of  June,  committed  aa  a*?salt 
upon  a colored  man  in  the  streets  of  RockyiUe.  beat- 
ing him  severely.  This  colored  man’s  wife,  on-  the 
day  following  the  assault,  sued  out  a worroDl 
a justice  of  the  peace  against  Somers,  oo  which  be 
was  arrested  and  arraigned  before  a magistrate,  tiw 
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coudmI  arpied  that  (be  irttirmni  wm  illegal  under 
the  laws  or  Maryland,  no  negro  or  mulatto  being  a 
competent  witness  against  a white  perron.  The  jus- 
tice decided  that  the  law  had  been  abrogated  and 
superseded,  nod  was  null  and  void,  uuder  the  law 
recently  nasbod  by  ('ongress  known  as  the  Civil 
Kigbts  bill,  and  retjuired  Mr.  .Somers  to  give  bail  for 
his  appearance  before  the  circuit  court.  Somers 
refuaedj  and  the  iustlco  committed  him  to  jail,  where- 
upon  bia  counsel  applied  to  Chief-Justice  Uowic  for 
the  writ  of  ^ab«u  cviyhdt,  which  his  honor  refused, 
^ring  a written  opinion  sustaining  the  action  of  the 
Tnstice,  and  maintaining  the  constitutioualitj  of  the 
Ciril  Rights  bill,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  question 
in  dispute. 

Liberal  provision  has  boon  made  for  the  cause 
of  public  education  in  the  State,  and  the  whole 
system  is  under  the  chaise  of  a Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  wlio  reports  a most  en- 
couraging and  gratifying  progress.  By  the  able 
and  untiring  clTorts  of  the  officer  in  charge,  a 
great  work  lias  already  been  accomplished,  and 
no  appropriation  is  likely  to  result  in  more 
practical  and  snbstantial  benefits  to  all  classes 
of  the  citizens,  than  the  money  devoted  to  this 
department  St.  John’s  College,  after  a long 
period  of  suspension,  has  been  reSpened  again 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  Few  insti- 
tutions in  the  country  offer  greater  inducements 
to  the  youth  of  the  State,  and  it  is  believed 
that  its  means  of  usefulness  will  bo  greatly  ex- 
tended by  the  encouraging  aid  and  liberal 
patronage  of  the  people  of  Maryland.  An 
agricultural  college  has  also  been  reorganize<l, 
and  will  go  into  operation  early  in  the  ensuing 
spring. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore is  attracting  renewed  attention,  since 
the  close  of  tlie  war,  among  capitalists  and 
business  men  tliroughout  the  country.  Large 
accessions  to  her  population  are  being  realized 
through  a steady  current  of  Immigration  from 
oilier  States.  Her  real  property  has  greatly 
enlianced  in  value,  and  the  applications  for 
dwellings  and  places  of  business  are  already 
largely  iu  excess  of  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
supply  them. 

Ihe  experiment  of  a line  of  ocean  steamers, 
under  the  aus|)ices  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  has  proved  entirely  success- 
ful, and  similar  lines  have  been  (^tublidied  and 
are  now  in  operation  with  some  of  Uie  most 
prominent  points  upon  the  Southern  coast, 
promising  at  no  distant  day  a complete  renewal 
of  trade  and  intercourse  from  that  section.  In 
the  moan  time,  her  manufacturing  capital  lias 
been  largely  increased,  and  t!io  amplest  prep- 
aration made  for  a jirofitablc  intercliango  of 
the  varied  pnxlucts  of  her  manufactories,  for 
the  great  staples  of  the  Soutli,  wliich  lind  here 
tlieir  most  c<^nvcnieiit  point  of  shipment  and 
conversion. 

The  act  passed  March  10, 1864,  to  provide  for 
the  organization  and  discipline  of  tlio  militia  of 
the  State,  expired  by  limitation  on  the  1 st  March, 
1866,  and  the  State  is  now  without  any  militia 
system  whatever. 

At  an  early  day  this  State  directed  its  atten- 


tion and  contributed  its  means  toward  an  en- 
larged system  of  internal  improvements,  result- 
ing in  the  constmetion  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad. 
Under  able  management,  this  latter  work  is 
making  steady  and  rapid  progress  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  its  great  destiny,  and  the 
realization  of  the  most  sungnino  liopes  of  its 
founders.  In  hU  annual  massage  to  the  Ix'gis- 
laturc,  the  Governor  thns  refers  to  this  great 
work,  and  others  w*ithin  the  limits  of  tlie  State : 

Wiihia  the  past  vearit  has  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  (he  Stale  $V60,o5s.70.  Controlling  without  a rival 
the  wcaltl)  of  the  Ohio  and  Missisfiinpi  Talleys,  the 
value  of  this  road  to  tbo  State  of  ^lorvland  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated.  A large  amount  of  capital 
haa  been  expended,  and  much  work  done  since  the 
first  annual  report,  in  siving  increased  power  and 
efficieuevto  the  road.  The  second  track  has  steadily 
advanced.  Some  of  the  most  important  tunnels  on  the 
Dorthwestern  branch  have  been  permaocDtly  arched, 
the  control  of  the  Wineboater  road  has  been  secured, 
and  a most  valuable  arrangement,  mutually  advan- 
tageous to  both  roads,  entered  into  with  the  Central 
Oliio  Railroad  Company,  for  the  future  working  of 
that  important  line,  affording  increased  inducementa 
for  the  most  favorable  combinations  with  the  loading 
roads  convcixing  at  I'olumbns,  and  the  centre  of  the 
rich  table  lands  of  Ohio.  With  the  Pittsburg  and 
Connellariile  road  complete,  which  I look  for  at  no 
distant  day,  In  spite  oi  the  jealousies  which  have 
heretofore  rctardeil  its  advance — the  intersection  of 
the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg  already 
accomplished,  and  the  certain  occupation  of  the 
valley  of  Virginia,  and  the  appropriation,  at  a still 
lower  point,  of  the  great  artenes  of  the  Southwest, 
1 shall  look  with  renewed  pride,  not  only  upon  the 
energy  and  nerseveronce  of  our  people,  to  which  wo 
arc  iudebteci  for  all  this,  hut  to  the  iiuprugnablc  posi- 
tion in  which,  through  their  indomitable  efforts  and 
wise  foresight,  theynavo  placed  the  creat  cninmer- 
cial  centre  of  our  State,  lu  connection  with  this 
subject,  it  affords  me  pleiisure  to  note  the  active  prep- 
arations  in  progress  to  complete  the  Metropolitan 
road  from  Washington  to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and 
the  probable  opening  of  the  branch  to  Hagerstown  as 
early  as  September  next. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  Tlie  T^gislaturo  met 
at  Boston,  on  January  3d,  and  was  organized 
by  the  election  of  Joseph  A.  Pond  as  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  James  A.  Stone  as  Sjieaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  both  of  wliom 
w’ere  Republicans.  On  the  same  day  Governor 
Andrew,  the  retiring  Governor,  sent  to  the 
Senate  a special  mes.'^ago  covering  iMJveral  im- 
portant documents  of  local  interest,  mid  con- 
taining an  elaborate  statement  of  the  financial 
and  niilibiry  operations  of  the  State  os  con- 
nected with  the  late  war.  On  the  4th  he  de- 
livered a valedictory  address  to  both  branches  of 
the  lA'gislnture,  urging  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  ought  to  require  of  tlie  States 
lately  in  insurrection  to  reform  their  consti- 
tutions in  such  a manner  ns  to  give  civil  riglits 
to  the  freedmen,  and  afford  guaranties  against 
a future  outbreak.  No  reorganization  bethought 
would  bo  effective  without  a popular  vote  of  the 
white  race  in  favor  of  the  guaranties  required. 

“ I am  not,”  ho  said,  in  favor  of  a surrender 
of  the  present  rights  of  the  Union  to  u struggle 
between  a white  minority,  aide<l  by  the  freed- 
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isen^  on  the  one  liand,  against  a ro^ority  of  the 
white  race,  on  the  other.  I would  not  consent, 
having  rescued  those  States  hy  arms  from  seccs- 
sion  and  rebellion,  to  turn  them  over  to  anarchy 
and  chaos.  I have,  however,  no  doubt  what* 
ever  of  our  right  to  stipulate  for  colorc<l  suf- 
frage. The  question  is  one  of  .statesmanship,  not 
a question  of  constitutional  limitation.”  On 
the  6th  Alexander  H.  Bullock,  the  new  gov- 
ernor, delivered  his  annual  message  to  the  Le- 
gislature. 

The  Legidaturo  adjourned  on  May  30th,  after 
a session  of  147  days,  having  pns.sed  801  acta 
and  105  resolves,  brides  defeating  some  fifty 
proposed  laws.  The  great  mass  of  its  business 
consisted  of  new  acts  of  Incorporation,  and  modi- 
fications of  old  ones,  authorities  to  local  munici- 
palities for  now  functions,  remedies  for  defects 
in  old  legislation,  etc.  It  refused  any  new  legis- 
lation os  to  liqnor  selling,  any  interference  with 
the  hours  of  labor,  any  change  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, the  equalization  of  bounties  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  war,  the  organization  of  a board  of 
railway  commissioners,  and  the  prohibition  of 
horse  railway  cars  on  Sunday.  It  appropriated 
half  a million  dollars  to  continue  work  on  the 
Troy  and  Greenfield  railroad  and  the  lloosao 
tunnel,  and  authorized  the  "Western  railroad  to 
increase  its  capital  to  ten  millions,  in  onler  to 
complete  its  second  track,  pay  for  the  Hud.son 
River  bridge,  and  enlarge  its  stock  of  cars  and 
locomotives.  Considerable  was  done  in  the 
way  of  raiv^ing  the  salaries  of  State  and  county 
officers,  and  a special  joint  committee  was  np- 
]K)inted  to  review  the  question  of  State  salaries 
in  detail,  and  report  to  the  next  Legislature  a 
)cnnanent  scale  of  payment.  The  principal 
cgislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  was  a 
law  granting  $6  a month  to  every  one  disabled 
in  the  war,  or  to  the  family  of  every  one  killed. 
A new  plan  for  the  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  a State  militia  was  adopted,  and 
General  Butler  chosen  its  head.  The  publication 
of  a list  of  all  the  soldiers  of  Massacbu.ssetts  in 
the  war  was  ordered.  The  State  councillor  and 
Senatorial  districts  w’cro  rcvise«l  and  established 
for  the  next  ten  ycai-s,and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives apportioned  among  the  several  coun- 
ties, which  are  to  bo  sub-districted  for  the  elec- 
tions by  the  county  commissioners.  A plan  for 
reducing  the  nnm^r  of  representatives  in  gross 
and  for  electing  them  for  two  years  instead  of 
one  was  postponed  to  the  next  Legislature. 

The  funded  debt  of  Maasachusetts,  on  January 
1,  1867,  was  $24,399,224.25,  and  the  unfunded 
debt  was  $2,947,903.16,  amounting  in  tlie  ag- 
gregate to  $27,847,127.41.  This  statement  pre- 
sents an  apparent  increase  of  the  former  during 
the  year  of  $6,268,789.26,  and  the  decrease  of 
the  latter  to  the  amount  of  $1,043,473.84.  Tins 
increase  in  the  funded  debt,  which  includes  the 
loams  to  various  railroad  corporations,  has  ac- 
crued chiefly,  Governor  Bullock  states,  from 
the  absorption  of  the  temporary  loans  outstand- 
ing on  January  1,  1866 ; from  the  investment  of 
more  than  $1,500,000  of  cash  belonging  to  tlio 


various  fnnds  in  the  purchase  of  the  bounty  fund 
and  Massachusetts  war  fund  scrip ; and  from  the 
addition  of  the  difiTercncc  between  $4.44  and 
$4.84  per  pound  on  the  sterling  bonds  loaned 
to  the  Western  Railroad,  and  Uie  Troy  aad 
Greenfield  Itailroad  corporations ; these  bonds 
having  been  originally  compnt^  at  $4.44. 
while  their  redemption  must  be  provided  for  at 
$4  .84  per  pound  sterling.  The  unfunded  debt 
has  arisen  mainly  from  advances  in  excess  of 
tlie  issue  of  to  meet  expenses  inenrre-d  on 
account  of  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  railroad  and 
lloosac  tunnel ; from  the  reiniburecments  to 
cities  and  towns  of  amounts  paid  to  the  families 
of  volonteers;  and  from  unexpected  expendi- 
tures authorized  by  acts  of  special  legislation  in 
excess  of  previous  estimates.  Of  the  funded 
debt  the  sum  $6,826,196  is  absorbed  in  loans 
made  to  railroad  corporations,  which  are  i>e- 
cured  by  bonds,  mortgages,  sinking  funds,  and 
collaterals.  Of  this  debt  the  payment  of  $22.- 
005,668  is  provided  for  by  sinking  funds,  picked 
and  supplied  each  year  for  that  purpose ; and 
the  sum  of  $2,393,656.25,  including  the  coa.«t 
defence  loan  ($888,000),  and  the  tereo  years 
loan  (1,055,650.25),  accrued  without  any  special 
provi.sion  for  its  redemption  other  than  the  or- 
dinary resources  of  the  treasury.  The  aecunm- 
lations  of  the  debt  extinguishment  fund,  from  tbe 
increased  value  of  its  securities,  of  the  union 
loan  sinking  fund,  and  of  some  other  fund's 
promise  largely  to  exceed  the  amonnt  necesjarr 
for  the  redemption  of  scrip  for  which  they  a.*e 
plc*<lged.  At  the  commencement  of  tbe  year 
the  treasury  had  upward  of  two  millioDf  of 
dollars  in  hand  with  which  to  retire  thesevee 
per  cent.  teroi>orary  loan,  soon  to  comroeDce 
Its  maturity,  and  to  liquidate  other  portions  of 
the  unfunded  loons  ana  floating  liabilities. 

The  aggregate  expenditure  of  Masvsachasetb 
on  account  of  the  war,  amounted  to  more  than 
^0,000,000,  including  that  of  her  municipali- 
ties, and  the  sura  thus  far  paid  and  pat.ibk 
directly  from  the  State  treasury  is  not  less  than 
$30,000,000,  Of  this  last-named  amount,  the 
sum  of  $3,632,002.78  has  been  charged  to  the 
United  States  Government,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  tlio  acts  of  CoDgrefs  nuthoririns 
artinl  indemnification  for  expenses  incurred 
y tlie  loyal  States;  and  a total  reimbursement 
of  $2,655,749.74  has  thus  far  been  received  oo 
tills  account.  Of  the  unadjnsto<l  balance  of 
$970,343.04,  about  $30,000  remains  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  proper  department  at  Washing- 
ton. 

Tlie  estimate  of  ordinary  revenue  for  186»  is 
about  $1,20(>,000,  and  of  ordinary  exi>enditure5 
about  $5,000,000,  including  $I,80O,OCK)  allowid 
for  aid  to  disabled  soldiers  and  the  families  of 
the  slain,  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
paiwed  in  1860. 

The  retum.s  made  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion show  tliat  there  were  nearly  ten  thousand 
more  pupils  in  the  scliools  of  Massachusetts  in 
1866  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  that  tlie 
average  attendance  during  the  same  period  in- 
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creased  more  than  eleven  tboiuand  five  ban* 
dred.  The  amount  raised  by  taxes  for  schools 
daring  the  year  was  $1,908, 177. showing  an 
excess  of  $210,552.77  over  the  preceding  year, 
Tlic  total  sum  expended  on  schools  from  taxes, 
funds,  and  ptber  sources,  was  $2,574,974.49, 
which  U equal  to  the  sum  of  $10.09  for  every 
por.son  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  ago.  The  percentage  of  the  valuation 
of  1805  appropriated  for  public  schools  in  1806 
was  one  mill  and  ninety-eight  hundredtlts. 
Should  this  ratio  bo  maintained  for  ten  years 
longer,  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  close  of  that 
^riod  the  sum  to  bo  appropriated  will  exceed 
$0,000,000  per  annum.  The  number  of  teach- 
ers of  public  schools  in  1866  was,  males  1,877; 
females,  10,885 ; all  of  whom  recoivetl  a greater 
amount  of  conipensatiun  than  in  the  preceding 
year. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  Board  of  Charities  for 
I860,  was  $1,900,  from  an  appropriation  of 
$2,500 ; of  the  office  of  the  secretary,  $8,000 ; 
of  that  of  the  general  agent,  $12,000.  The 
latter  officer  collected  from  immigrant  head- 
motiey  and  other  sources,  and  paid  into  the 
treasury,  more  than  $30,000 — thus  covering  the 
entire  ox{>enses  of  the  department  and  leaving  a 
surplus  of  nearly  $9,000.  While  the  State  sup- 
ported during  the  past  year  an  average  of  two 
thou.sand  throe  hundred  and  seventy-five  paupers 
and  lunatics,  at  a cost  of  $300,000,  the  Board  of 
Charities  removed  from  tiio  State  or  fully  pro- 
vided for  two  thousimd  more,  who  would  othor- 
wise  have  been  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
The  same  agency  has  removed  17,000  of  tliis 
class  since  1857.  The  norabor  of  pauper  luna- 
tics 8up|K)rted  in  the  lunatic  asylums  of  the  State 
on  September  30,  I860,  was  648,  at  the  rate  of 
$3.25  per  week  for  each  inmate.  The  cost  of 
these  institutions  to  the  State  during  the  year 
was  $103,000.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
1866  a State  workhouse  was  cstablishe<l  at 
Bridgewater,  for  the  reception  of  inmates  of 
the  State  almshouses  convicted  of  vagrancy  or 
leading  idle  or  dissolute  lives;  and  the  estal>- 
lishraent  at  Monsou  was  converted  into  a pri- 
mary school  for  the  discipline  and  instruction 
of  such  children  as  appeared  likely  to  bo 
chargeable  upon  the  State  for  a longer  period 
than  six  month.s.  This,  it  was  supposed,  would 
j>rove  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter 
class.  The  experiment  has  prov^  succc.ssful,  and 
tho  primary  school  at  Monson  at  the  clo.so  of 
the  year  contained  445  pupils,  who  w'ould  com- 
pare favorably  in  acquirements  and  discipline 
with  those  in  the  ratyority  of  district  schools. 
In  the  coarse  of  a year  tho  two  institutions  are 
expected  to  assume  their  jieculiar  distinctive 
character.  The  only  State  almahouso  now  left 
is  that  at  Tewksbury,  which,  by  the  lust  report, 
contained  780  inmates.  The  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  the  three  e>stablishmcnts  is  1,800,  who 
cost  the  State  $170,000  per  annum.  The  hos- 
pital at  Rainsibrd  I.sland  in  Boston  Harbor,  U 
Hereafter  to  bo  occupied  for  quarantine  pur- 
poses only.  Tho  Schotd  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble 


Minded  Youth,  the  Asylum  for  the  Bliud,  and 
the  various  institntion.s  of  reform  and  correc- 
tion, were  reported  at  the  close  of  the  vear  in 
good  condition.  The  State  prison  at  Charles- 
tow*n  is  now  nearly  or  quite  self-supporting. 

From  an  abstract  of  the  industry  of  Massa- 
chusetts prepared  by  tho  Secretary  of  State  in 
1866,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
industrial  pro<lnctB  for  the  year  ending  May  1, 
1865,  was  $517,240,613;  the  amount  of  capital 
employed,  $174,499,950;  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed,  271,421  in  manufacturing, 
and  68,636  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1855 
tho  persons  employed  numbered  245,908 ; 
the  amount  of  capital  was  $120,693,258;  the 
amount  of  prodnets,  $295,820,682.  llio  heavi- 
est productions  were  cotton  goods,  $54,4^10,881 ; 
woollen  goods,  $48,430,671 ; calico  and  mousse- 
line  do  laino,  $25,258,703;  paper,  $9,008,521; 
clothing,  $17,743,894;  tanning  and  currying, 
$16,821,712;  boots  and  shoos,  $52,915,243; 
coastwise  freights,  $11,319,394;  hay,  $13,195,- 
274,  and  horses,  oxen,  cows,  etc.,  $19,154,790. 

There  are  within  the  borders  of  the  State 
46,904  farms,  volned  at  $152,946,658,  and  culti- 
vated in  part  as  follows : 


1 

nlUrslML  . 

Prodoet. 

1 VsIm. 

CranIwTrles I 

S.WW 

! &M67  bash. 

1 $102.86.'^ 

Tobacco  1 

MIT  1 

1 M61.641  Iba. 

1 1,616..'»>6 

OnloiM.. : 

KS3  1 

810,670  buab. 
8,<‘26,M0  bush. 

1 82I.0&4 

PutatovA [ 

42.I.W  : 

1 2.607.203 

Corn., ..1 

67,068 

1,0S6,&10  buah. 

2,9(^857 

Eoffllsh.  mewlow  and 
salt  bar 

1 

eS2,2S4  , 

622.071  toiu. 

18,105.274 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  savings' 
banks  shows  that  tho  amount  of  deposits  in 
one  hnndred  and  two  institutions  was  $07,717,- 
947.80,  an  increase  over  1866  of  $7,781,405.28. 

Tho  c<k1  fishery  of  Massachusetts  in  1800  wa.s 
on  tho  wliolo  successful,  -while  the  mackerel 
fishery  showe<l  a falling  off  of  25,099  barrel.^ 
from  the  previous  year.  Fishing  is  declared 
by  tho  Mass.achusctt3  journals  to  bo  an  unpro- 
fitable biisines.s,  oven  in  that  State,  where  it 
has  always  been  prosecuted  with  most  skill  and 
enterprise,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the  fisheries 
must  pass  from  Now  England  as  a prominent 
employment,  and  eventually  bo  established  fur- 
ther oast,  wlicro  the  population  can  engage  in 
them  without  ndditional  employment. 

The  net  of  1806  for  organizing  tho  militia  of 
Massachusetts  provides  that  all  able-bodied  cit- 
izens, between  tho  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five,  witli  certain  exceptions,  shall  bo  enrolled 
in  the  militia.  Tho  enrolled  militia,  however, 
are  not  to  be  subject  to  active  duty  unless  callecl 
upon  in  case  of  invasion  or  riot.  Tho  active 
militia  will  consist  of  volunteers,  who,  in  any 
emergency  requiring  the  exercise  of  military 
force,  will  be  tho  first  required  to  render  ser- 
vice to  the  State,  Of  this  class  of  trooj>s  there 
are  to  be  one  hnndred  companies  of  infimtry, 
eight  of  cavalry,  and  five  of  light  artillery. 
Arms  and  equipments  are  to  be  provided  by 
tho  State,  and  annual  encampments  are  to  bo 
held  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  drill,  and  in- 
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struction.  Of  tlio  15J^,3S0  men  fornishcd  by 
MaAsochupetU  dnrin;;  the  war  about  three  hon- 
dred  remained  in  the  service  at  tiio  close  of 
18G6,  priocipnlly  in  the  regular  army.  They 
are  the  remains  of  the  three  years  men  who 
enlisted  in  1865,  and  are  drawing  bounty  from 
tlio  Slate.  Tlie  ndjntant-gencral  of  tlie  State 
is  engaged  in  preparing  a rcoonl  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts aoldiers  who  served  in  the  war.  It 
will  give  full  and  authentic  particulars  of  tho 
name,  rank,  age,  bounty,  and  residence,  of  each 
volunteer,  and  tho  reasons  for  retiring,  as 
death,  disability,  desertion,  etc.  The  record, 
it  is  computed,  will  make  a work  of  two  vol- 
umes, covering  one  thousand  pages  each. 

The  annual  report  of  Major  Edwanl  J.  Jones, 
high  constable  of  the  State,  shows  tliat  there 
are  but  sixty-nino  men  on  the  force.  In  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  of  which  Hoston  is  tho 
greater  part,  there  are  twenty  officers  on  duty, 
who  have,  in  the  periml  of  eleven  months,  pro- 
secuted 4,237  persons,  being  an  average  of  two 
hundred  and  tnirty-fonr  per  month,  eighty-two 
per  week,  fourteen  per  day,  and  two  hnndred 
and  twelve  to  cacli  officer  on  doty.  The  ap- 
propriations for  tho  constabnlary  fur  tho  year 
was  $88,650;  expenses,  $79,153.85.  lliero  haa 
been  paid  into  tho  county  treasuries  $51,886.61 
for  fines,  etc.,  and  $3,000  to  tho  secretary  of 
the  cominonwealili  for  pedlers’  licenses.  Tho 
number  of  prosecutions  during  tho  year  were 
7,715,  of  which  3,307  were  for  keeping  liquor 
nuisances,  2,240  for  being  common  sellers,  163 
for  gambling,  869  for  violation  of  the  Sunday 
law,  119  for  drunkenness,  63  for  larceny,  etc. 
The  total  amount  of  stolen  property  rei'overd 
was  $4,276.76.  There  were  242  liquor  seizures 
during  the  year:  amount  seized,  21,493  gallons ; 
1,347  liquor  dealers  have  suspcndtMl  the  traffic, 
of  urhom  612  wero*  in  Suffolk  County.  Tho 
amount  of  liqnor  destroyed  by  order  of  tho 
courta  was  2,596  gallons. 

Tlio  stringent  prohibitory  liqnor  law  of  Mas- 
sa('husetts  was  renisted  in  various  ways  by  per- 
sons opposed  to  it.  Early  in  March  the  consti- 
tutionality of  tho  law  was  tested  before  tli© 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  at  Washington, 
in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, defendant  in  error  r«.  John  McGuire, 
plaintiff  in  error.  McGuire  had  been  convicted 
of  selling  liquor  contrary  to  tho  statutes  of  tho 
State  in  tho  State  courts.  His  defence  was  that 
ho  w&s  licensed  to  sell  liquors  os  a wholesale 
dealer  under  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for 
internal  revenue,  Ibe  court  on  tlie  trial  ruled 
that  that  license  w*as  no  defence,  and  that  it  did 
not  give  the  accused  authority  to  sell  liqnor  in 
violation  of  the  statutes  of  the  State.  A writ  of 
error  was  then  sued  out,  and  the  cause  went  to 
Washington  for  review,  it  being  made  a test  case 
for  several  thousand  similar  ones  pending  in 
Massachusetts.  Tho  decision  of  tlie  United 
States  Sii[)reine  Court  was  rendered  a few  weeks 
Inter,  and  fully  sustained  the  rulings  of  the  State 
tribunals. 

Tho  twcnty-tliird  registration  report  of 


Maseachnsetts,  comprising  the  vital  statistics 
of  1864,  was  published  in  May,  1866.  Trom 
this  document  it  appears  that  in  1864  the 
nninbcr  of  children  born  in  the  State  was 
30,449,  viz.:  males,  15,634;  females,  14,745. 
In  the  same  year  12,613  couples  were  mar- 
ried, a larger  number  than  ever  before  reportcil 
in  one  year.  Of  these  7,574  were  Americans— 
tlie  remainder  (4,939)  being  either  foreigners 
or  mixed.  Ihe  above  figures  show  an  increiue 
of  marriages  of  1,640.  The  number  of  deaths 
was  28,723,  of  wbich  14,964  were  males,  anil 
18,689  females.  Tho  relative  proportion  of 
deceased  Americans  and  foreigners  remaini 
nearly  unchanged  for  a few  years  past.  The 
percentage  of  Americans  in  tho  year  1862  was 
85.53  per  ceflt.  of  all  deaths,  so  far  as  stated; 
in  1868  it  was  85.46  ]wr  cent.;  and  in  1864  it 
was  85.10 — a diminution  in  three  years  of  only 
43  of  one  per  cent.  Of  Americans  61.64  jter 
cent,  were  males,  and  48,36  were  females;  of 
foreigners,  64.78  were  males,  and  45.22  p<r 
cent,  were  females.  There  were  among  Ameri- 
cans 89.3  females  to  100  males  decea^ ; and 
among  foreigners  only  82.6  females  to  100  ruile*. 
During  six  years,  from  1854  to  1859,  ineliwre, 
the  average  percentages  were:  American,  83.88; 
foreign,  16.12;  and  during  the  la.st  five  years 
(1860-’C4)  it  is,  American,  85.24 ; foreign 
14.76 ; being  an  averngo  for  the  eleven  years 
of  84.66 percent.  American,  and  16.44 foreign- 
showing  on  the  whole  a comparative  decrease 
in  the  deaths  of  foreigneia.  Tho  causes  of 
dcatii,  setting  aside  deatlis  in  battle,  do  not  vary 
much  from  those  specified  in  previous  reports. 
Of  drow  ned  persons  there  were  151,  and  90 
deaths  took  place  from  railroad  accidents.  Of 
deaths  by  intemperance  there  were  187,  of 
which  93  were  males  and  44  females.  Of  deaths 
in  battle,  or  from  disease  contracted  in  the  field, 
8,099  Massachusetts  men  died  during  186$-‘64, 
and  1,878  died  in  rebel  prisons.  To  these  num- 
bers those  missing  must  be  added,  tlie  whole 
number  having  a marked  infiuence  in  de^e^ 
mining  the  mortality  average.  The  order  of  tho 
counties,  witli  resi>ect  to  the  rate  of  mortality, 
lieginning  witli  the  lowest^  is:  Dnkes,  l.W; 
Berkshire,  1.91 ; Barnstable  and  Kantnck(4, 
2.00;  Bristol,  2.12 ; Franklin,  2.16 ; MiddlesiX. 
2.20;  Norfolk,  2.26;  Plymouth,  2.28;— {these 
are  below”  the  average  for  tho  State,  2.S3;)— 
Worcester,  2.37 ; Hampden,  2.68 ; Hampshire, 
2.68;  Suffolk,  2.81.  The  oldest  person  in  the 
lists  of  deaths  recorded  of  six  persons  over  a 
hundred  years,  was  104  years  of  age.  Two 
were  foreigners.  Two  were  males  and  four 
females.  Of  fifty-seven  individuals  reconled  as 
over  one  hundred  years  of  age,  twenty  were 
males  and  thirty-seven — about  65  per  ant  — 
were  females.  The  average  age  of  tlio  sexta 
wa.s  nearly  equal,  viz,:  101.4  years  lor  ihe 
males,  and  101.6  for  females.  Nearly  every  oce 
had  been  married. 

llie  population  of  tho  State  is  approsim^i^ely 
stated  at  1,267,329,  being  a decrease,  according 
to  tho  census  of  1860,  of  9,043.  This  decrease 
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is  abon^n  to  be,  in  Barnstable  County,  1,051 ; 
Bristol,  4,289 ; Dukes,  203 ; Franklin,  02 ; Nan* 
tucket,  1,204;  Plymouth,  1,094.  The  absence 
of  sea-faring  people  engaged  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice is  alleged  to  account  for  the  falling  off  in 
the  coast  towns.  According  to  this  estimate 
of  the  population,  there  is  one  living  cliild  for 
every  41.38  persons;  one  person  out  of  every 
50.34  marrieil;  and  one  death  to  not  quite  44 
of  the  population — the  largest  ratio  of  deaths 
Utat  has  yet  been  recorded.  Compared  with 
the  returns  of  1800,  we  have  5,602  fewer  births, 
109  more  marriagea,  and  5,665  more  deaths — 
showing  the  disturbing  influences  of  the  war  on 
the  ordinary  relations  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths.  The  births  have  diminished  in  Berk- 
shire, Franklin,  Middlesex  and  Suffolk  Counties, 
and  have  increased  in  all  the  others.  Hie 
deaths  have  increased  in  all  the  counties  except- 
ing Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampden,  and  Pty- 
month.  The  average  of  those  who  died 
was  28.30,  an  addition  of  four-tenths  of  a year 
to  the  duration  of  life.  The  extremes  of  the 
ratio  are  86.30  years  in  Franklin  County,  and 
23.75  years  in  Suffolk  Comity.  * 

In  connection  with  the  vital  statistics  of 
Massachusetts  may  be  mentioned  an  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  of  Lowell,  be- 
fore an  agricultural  society  of  the  State,  in 
which  ho  asserted  that  the  native  population 
was  rapidly  diminishing,  as  comparea  with  the 
foreign  element  In  1860,  ho  said,  the  foreign 
popnlatlon  produced  nearly  one  thousand  more 
children  than  the  entire  American  popula- 
tion ; and  he  added  that  the  American  births 
are  less  than  the  American  deaths,  and  that  the 
size  of  American  families  is  becoming  less  with 
every  generation.  The  records  of  different 
towns  have  been  examined  to  verify  these 
statements.  In  one  town  the  first  generations 
averaged  9.50  children  to  a family ; the  second, 
7.31;  tlio  third,  7.09;  the  fourtli,  7.25;  the 
fifth,  4.90;  the  sixth,  2.84.  lu  all  the  towns 
examined  the  first  settlers,  on  an  average,  bad 
in  each  family  from  8 to  10  children ; the  tbreo 
Buccced’ing  generations  ranged  from  7 to  8 to 
each  &miiy ; the  fifth  about  5 ; while  the  sixth 
decreased  to  less  than  8.  In  one  small  town, 
settled  in  1655,  the  records  attest  that  there 
were  26  families  with  10  children  each ; 20 
families  with  1 1 children  each ; 24  families  with 
12  children  each;  13  families  with  13  children 
each ; one  family  witli  15,  and  one  with  21  chil- 
dren. Eighty-five  families  could  show  973  chil- 
dren. Then,’*  he  says,  ^Marge  families  wore 
common — now  the  exception ; then  it  was  rare 
to  find  married  people  having  only  one,  two,  or 
three  children — now  it  is  very  common  1 Then 
it  was  regarded  as  a calamity  for  a married  couple 
to  havo  no  children — ^now  such  calamities  are 
found  on  every  side  of  ns;  in  fact,  they  are 
fashionable.^'  Again,  those  counties  of  Massa- 
chusetts which  contain  the  least  of  the  foreign 
element,  returned,  in  1864  and  1865,  more 
deailis  than  births:  and  all  the  cities  and  towms 
which  contained  a largo  foreign  clement  re- 


turned more  births  than  deaths.  An  analysis 
of  the  births  in  every  case  show's,  he  oaserts, 
that  it  is  the  foreign  clement  alone  which  is 
augmenting  the  population  by  natural  increase, 
and  that  those  counties  which  are  purely  Ameri- 
can are  declining  in  population.  And  this 
American  decrease  Is  not  confined  to  Uio  cities, 
but  is  (^uite  as  general  in  the  country  towns  and 
mral  districts. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Dr.  Allen,  in 
regard  to  the  degeneracy  and  diminution  of  the 
native  population  of  New  England,  are  not 
received  with  assent  by  the  medical  profession. 
Thus,  when  he  says  that  in  Massachusetts  such 
a number  of  American  and  such  a number  of 
foreign  children  are  bom,  it  is  the  nativity  of 
the  parents  which  guides  him  in  his  application 
of  the  adjectives  American  ” and  “foreign ; ” 
but  when  ho  comes  to  speak  of  the  nnmber  of 
deaths  in  Massachusetts  Die  nativity  of  the 
parents  no  longer  governs  him,  but  the  nativity 
of  the  person  deceased.  By  such  a method,  he 
reaches  results  which  wear  an  unfavorable 
appearance.  The  error  of  his  conclusions,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  single  case  of  Boston,  is 
shown  by  a writer  in  the  Medial  and  Surgical 
Eeporter,  Dr.  Allen  says  that  in  1805  the 
births  in  Boston  wore  as  follows:  Foreign, 
8,676;  American,  1,041;  unknown,  60.  The 
deaths  in  the  same  year  were  as  follows : Fo- 
reign, 1,898 ; American,  8,143.  Here,  he  says, 
the  whole  number  of  birtlis  exceeded  the  whole 
number  of  deaths  by  734 ; but  the  deaths  of 
Americans  exceed  the  births  by  1,520.  But,  in 
order  to  be  counted  by  Dr.  Alien  as  a foreign 
decedent,  it  is  necessary  that  the  doceasi^ 
person  should  have  been  bom  abroad;  when 
coanted  as  a foreigner  in  the  Ibt  of  births,  bo 
only  exacts  that  the  child’s  parents,  or  one  of 
them,  should  havo  been  born  abroad.  But 
should  the  computation  of  birtlis  and  deaths 
alike  bo  made  with  reference  to  parentage,  the 
following  result  appears:  children  of  American 
mothers,  1,660 ; of  foreign,  8,687 ; of  unknown, 
38 ; total,  4,541.  Decedents  of  American 
parentage,  1,245  ; of  foreign,  2,868  ; of  un- 
known, 428;  total,  4,541.  The  results  of  the 
correct  calculation  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows : American  parentage  — births,  1,660  ; 
deatlis,  1,245 ; gain,  405.  Foreign  parent^e— 
births,  8,567;  deaths,  2,868;  gmn,  719.  Un- 
known parentage — births,  88  ; deatb.s,  426  ; 
losss  390.  So,  instead  of  a loss  of  1,502  to  the 
native  American  population,  there  really  is  a 
gain  of  405 — relatively  a greater  gain  than  that 
to  the  foreign-born  population. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  of  1666  imposed 
upon  the  Governor  and  Council  the  general 
supervision  of  the  work  upon  the  Troy  and 
Greenfield  railroad  and  Hoosao  tunnel,  abd  tlio 
dnty  of  visiting  and  inspecting  the  same  at 
least  once  in  each  year.  In  accordance  with 
this  provision.  Governor  Bnlloek  visited  and 
inspected  the  works  at  the  tunnel  three  times 
in  1866.  In  accordance  with  another  provision 
of  the  same  act,  Bepjamin  IL  Latrobe,  of  Balti- 
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more,  was  appointed  consulting  engineer  of  the 
tunneL  A contract  bos  been  entered  into  for 
the  completion  of  the  railroad  from  Greenfield 
to  the  eastern  portal  of  the  tnnncl,  and  that 
portion  of  tlie  road  has  been  loasc<l  to  the 
Fitchbnrg  and  the  Vennont  and  Massachusetts 
railroads  at  an  annual  rent  of  1^0,000.  Hy  the 
contract,  the  road  is  to  he  opened  to  the  tunnel 
by  July  16,  1868.  Tlie  progress  in  the  work 
of  the  tunnel,  during  the  yeor,  was  twelve  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  feet,  being  four  hundred  and 
forty  feet  in  excess  of  the  year  previous.  The 
course  «)f  the  work  has  been  retarded  by  the 
introduction  and  experimental  use  of  automatic 
drills  in  the  eastern  opening.  By  reason  of 
constant  breakage,  cost  of  replaccincnt,  and 
delay  of  the  work,  these  machines  have  failed 
to  answer  their  design,  and  have  been  discarded. 
Xow  explosive  agents  have  been  employed,  and 
promise  favorable  results.  Tlie  process  of 
blasting  by  simultaneous  explosions,  by  means 
of  electricity,  has  proved  successful.  At  the 
west  shad  the  old  pumps  have  recently  given 
out,  and  the  water  gained  so  rapidly  upon  the 
miners  that  work  at  this  }>oint  was  for  the  time 
discontinued;  bnt  new  pumps  have  been  se- 
ciirixl,  and  the  work  will  be  resome<l.  Opera- 
tions in  the  decomposed  rock  at  the  west  end 
have  been,  during  the  past  season,  slowly  but 
successhilly  progressing.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  portion  of  the  work,  hitherto 
deemed  insurmountable,  will  be  snrely,  but  at 
great  expense,  accomplished,  and  that  its  com- 
pletion will  be  in  advance  of  that  of  the  other 
leading  porta  of  the  tunnel.  The  central  shad  is 
advancing  satisfactorily,  having  reoche<l  a depth 
of  about  400  feet,  leaving  630  feet  yet  to  bo 
completed.  Such  w as  the  condition  of  this 
work  at  tlie  close  of  1866. 

The  election  in  Massachusetts  in  1866  was 
for  tlie  purpose  of  choosing  a Governor,  and 
other  State  officers,  a legislature,  and  members 
of  Congress,  The  Republican  State  Convention 
met  at  Boston,  on  sentcmlier  13tli,  and  re- 
nominated Governor  Bullock  and  his  coadjutors 
in  office,  oder  which  it  adopted  an  address  to 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  we  give 
two  or  three  extracts : 

After  sUtiog  that  the  people  have  beheld  **  the 
<:trangc  ftpcctacio  of  the  PrcAidcnt  of  the  United 
StutcA  deliberately  placing  himiK'lf  at  the  head  of  a 
combination  of  half-rccoDstnicted  rebels  and  their 
defeated  Northern  allies,  going  about  the  country 
uecoiiipauicd  by  a portion  of  his  Cabinet  and  de- 
nouncing the  legislative  brunch  of  the  Government 
09  nn  illi^al  and  traitorous  body  hanring  upon  the 
verge  oi  the  Government,  which  Goveminent  he 
alone  proposes  to  be,  and  avowing  principles  and 
purposes,  the  logical  results  of  whi^  must  m a vio- 
lent attempt  to  subvert  Congress,  or  at  the  very  least 
a repudiation  of  all  its  legislation  since  the  war  broke 
OQt ; ’*  the  address  continues : “ We  cannot  be  in- 
sensible that  until  the  term  of  this  dangerous  man 
shall  expire,  all  the  financial  and  business  interests 
of  the  countiy  will  bo  subject  to  disturbance ; all  the 
legislation  of  Conojess  is  liable  to  overthrow  or  a 
denial  of  its  validity  ; the  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution prohibiting  alaverv  is  of  precarious  and 
doubtful  pcrmaoence ; and  there  is  most  immineut 


danger  of  losing  every  thing  which  we  woo  byno* 
oesaful  war  on  land  and  sea.^ 

It  then  declares: 

1.  That  Congress  ought  not  only  to  be  sustsinod, 
but  strengthened  at  the  coming  ele^ions  tbrougheut 
the  country. 

2.  That  the  country  has  already  suffered  eoooA 
from  the  prcMDce  of  traitors  in  the  C»ital,  ind  the 
greatest  caution  against  the  entrance  ofoislovsl  coa* 
apiratora  or  half-constructed  Unionists  ougHt  to  be 
exercised,  and  no  States  or  communities  ought  to  be 
represented  in  the  Senate  or  House  unless  evidcoce 
is  given  satisfactory  to  the  representatives  snd  people 
of  the  North  and  the  loyal  people  of  the  ^utb,  tut 
anch  States  or  communities,  aa  well  as  the  mca 
chosen  to  represent  them,  are  loyal  and  likely  to  re* 
main  to. 

6.  That  so  long  as  there  exists  a party  domiosnt 
in  some  of  the  States  and  defiant  in  all,  whidi  hopes 
by  Presidential  aid  to  break  down  the  CoDgressiootl 
control  over  the  question  of  reconstruction,  snd  re- 
instate in  their  seats  the  representatives  of  tressos 
and  rebellion,  the  people  have  no  seenrity,  except  u. 
their  own  continued  vigilance,  against  a disaitrou 
reaction  which  may  put  back  the  cause  of  progress 
many  years  and  disgrace  the  country  in  tbe  eyes  of 
Iho  civiliied  world. 

4.  That  jve  desire  the  restoration  of  all  tbe  States 
to  tbo  Union,  under  conditiona  of  justice  and  liberty^ 
that  wo  approve  the  amendment  to  tbe  ConstittiUon 
proposed  by  Congress  and  now  pending  before  tbe 
states,  and  that  we  are  fullv  prepared  to  believe  tbe 
declaration  of  the  Southern  Unionists,  made  stlliils- 
delpbia,  that  there  can  be  no  safety  to  tbe  conatry 
until  the  national  birthright  of  impartial  sufiuga  anil 
equality  before  the  law  1m  coaferred  upon  every  citi- 
zen of  tbo  States  they  represeot.  The  principlea  and 
traditions  of  the  Commonwealth  impel  her  to  second 
this  demand,  so  solemnly  made,  for  the  enfraachiie- 
meat  of  a long-oppressed  race,  and  the  establisbiMBt 
of  an  Amcricau  and  democratic  policy  of  gorem* 
ment.  Finally,  fellow-citizens,  wc  recognize  tbe  fact 
that  all  questions  of  reconstruction,  of  suffrage,  of 
protection  to  the  f^eedmen,  of  security  to  tbe  pciw- 
cuted  Unionists  of  tbe  South,  resolve  tbemselrcs 
into  these:  Shall  the  people  who  saved  the  country 
still  control  it?  SbaU  toe  soldiers  of  tbe  UnioB, 
whose  bravery  decided  on  the  field  tbe  fate  of  tbe 
war,  and  whose  services  will  be  held  in  everls»tii>z 
remembrance,  reap  the  rich  results  of  their  labon  in 
a regenerated  country  ? In  tbe  words  of  an  emiBCst 
Tennessee  loyalist,  now  the  guest  of  the  people  of 
Massachasetts,  **  Shall  wo  reconstruct  tbe  rebel*,  or 
shall  they  reconstruct  us?” 

Tlio  National  Union  State  Convention,  cikd- 
posed  mainly  of  conservative  Rcpublicaos,  and 
of  per?w)n9  who  aympathiged  with  Gie  political 
views  of  President  Johnson,  met  at  Boston,  on 
October  8d,  and  was  attended  by  aboot  1,^ 
delegates.  Theodore  H.  Sweetzer^  of  Lowell, 
was  nominated  for  Governor,  with  the  follow- 
ing additional  officers : for  Licotenant-Gov- 
emor,  Brigadier-General  Horace  C.  Lee. 
Springfield;  for  Secretary  of  the  Cwnimin- 
wealth,  Colonel  Luther  Stephenson,  Jr.,  of 
Higharn ; for  Attorney-General,  William  G. 
Endicott,  of  Salem ; for  Treasurer  of  tlie  Com- 
monwealth, Harvey  Arnold,  of  Adani':  for 
State  Auditor,  Mfyor-Genoral  Arthnr  F.  lb?ve- 
reaux,  of  Roxbury.  Tbe  convention  U»en  ad- 
journed. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met 
same  place,  on  the  same  day,  and.  deeming  it 
inexpedient  to  make  indopondont  ij  minalioos, 
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plo^^ed  ft  cordial  support  to  the  8tate  ticket 
nominated  hy  the  National  Union  Convention. 

The  election  took  place  on  November  6th, 
with  the  following  result  for  Governor: 


Alexander  H.  Ballockf  RepnbUcan 91,9S0 

Theodore  H.  Sweetxer,  Nat.  Union  and  Dem. . 20,671 

Majority  for  Bullock 65,309 


I1ie  other  candidates  on  the  Republican 
ticket  were  elected  by  mt^orities  about  as  large 
as  this.  The  following  was  the  result  of  the 
election  for  members  of  the  Legislature : 

Sanatc.  Iloaae.  dolat  Ballot. 


Republicans 40  229  269 

Democrats 0 11  11 

Majority 40  216  25S 


Among  the  Republican  members  elected  were 
two  colored  men,  Edward  Garrison  Walker, 
from  Charlestown,  and  Charles  L.  Mitchell, 
from  Boston.  The  latter  had  been  a Hentenant 
in  the  55th  Massachusetts  (colored)  R^meut 
during  the  war. 

The  election  for  members  of  Congress  re- 
sulted in  ttio  choice  of  all  the  Republican  can- 
didates— ten  in  number. 

M.VY,  lion.  IIexbt,  member  of  Congress  from 
Maryland,  born  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
die<l  in  Baltimore,  September  24,  1806.  He 
received  a liberal  education,  and  adopted  the 
profi^ion  of  law.  From  1853  to  1855  he 
represented  Maryland  in  Congress,  and  was 
afterward  reelected,  being  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  Henry  Winter  Davis.  Mr.  May 
was  able,  upright,  and  honorable^  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  extent  of  his  lo^ 
knowledge,  and  the  eloquence  and  force  of  his 
arguments.  His  literary  abilities  were  of  a 
high  order.  For  the  post  five  years  he  had 
been  withdrawn  from  his  profession  and  publio 
life  by  illnoss. 

McELLIGOTT,  JavEs  N.,  LL.  D.,  an  Amer- 
ican educator  and  author  of  school  text-books, 
bom  in  Richmond,  Va.,  October,  8,  1812;  died 
in  New  York  City,  October  22,  1866.  His 
tvirly  years  were  passed  in  hU  native  city  until 
the  age  of  twelve,  when  he  removed  to  New 
York,  and  entereti  the  celebrated  school  of  Mr. 
Forrest,  and  subsequently  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Ho  did  not  graduate,  however,  having 
accepted  the  position  of  classical  teacher,  from 
which  he  rose  to  that  of  vice-principal,  an<l 
later  still,  became  associate  principal.  Shortly 
after,  lie  was  tendered  the  control  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Society  School,  wliioh  he  comlucte*! 
with  great  success  until  ho  resigned,  with  the 
view  of  establishing  “ McElligott's  Collegiate 
and  Classical  School,”  which  ho  continued  till 
his  death.  Thoroughly  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  education,  Dr.  McEUigott  spent  his  leisure 
time  in  the  compilation  of  works  calculated  to 
assist  the  student  in  bis  search  for  knowletlge, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned,  “ITio  Amer- 
ican Debater,”  “ Analytical  Manual,”  “ The 
Young  Analyzer,”  “The  Humorous  Speaker,” 
and  “ The  Humorous  Reader,”  the  two  latter 


under  the  nom  deplume  of  “Oliver  Oldham.” 
Ho  was  also  the  author  of  various  lectures,  ad- 
dresses, and  essays,  and  was  for  a time  editor 
of  llio  “Teachers*  Advocate,”  a journal  de- 
voted to  literature  and  sdcnco.  For  several 
years  previous  to  his  death  he  had  been  en- 
gaged upon  a Latin  grammar,  and  was  also 
preparing  a rhetoric,  for  the  press.  He  had 
Bomo  merit  also  as  a poet  In  1839  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  New  York  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  and  ho  had  been  for  several 
years  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  Sunday  School  Union.  Dr.  McEUigott 
was  well  qualified  fur  the  responsible  position 
of  an  educator  of  youth.  His  scholarship  was 
thorough,  his  address  elegant,  and  his  nature 
a happy  union  of  gentleness  and  firmness,  whicli, 
together  with  his  deep-toned  piety,  gave  him  an 
unbounded  infiacnco  over  all  with  whom  ho 
was  brought  in  contact. 

MECKLENBURG,  the  name  of  two  grand- 
duchies  in  Germany,  both  of  which,  during  the 
Gcraion-Itolian  war  sided  with  Prussia,  and  af- 
ter the  war  joined  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion. The  imports  of  the  two  duchies  are  valued 
at  about  1,400,000  thalers.  I.  Mecklenbuig- 
Schwerin.  Grand-duko,  Frederick  Francis  II., 
bom  in  1823 ; succeeded  his  father  in  1842.  Area, 
4,701  squai’e  miles;  population,  in  1864,  552,- 
G12  (Roman  Catholics  850,  Reforme<1  184,  Jews 
8,100,  the  others  arc  Lutherans).  The  capital, 
Schwerin,  has  23,265  inhabitants.  Publio  debt, 
in  1805,  7,849,950  thalers.  The  array  consists 
of  5,880  men.  Tlic  number  of  vessels  enter- 
ing the  ports  of  Warnomundo  (Rostock)  and 
Wisinar,  in  1805,  was  996  ; the  number  of  clcar- 
anoes  092.  In  1865  Mecklcnburg-Schwerin  pos- 
sessed 424  vessels  (among  them  seven  steamers) 
with  51,838  lasts.  II.  Mccklonburg-Strelitz. 
Grand-duke  Frederick  William,  bora  in  1819; 
succeeded  his  father  in  1860.  Area,  997  square 
miles ; population,  in  1860, 09,060.  The  capital, 
Strelitz,  had,  in  1865,  7,902  iuhabitauts.  Tho 
army  consisted  of  1,817  men. 

MEGASS,  Preparation  of  Fcei.  from.  Dr. 
H.  Mitchell,  of  Trinidad,  in  an  article  in  tho 
Journal  qf  th^  Sockty  of  Arts,  N«»vcmber 
11,  1864,  colls  attention  to  the  subject  of  tho 
most  economical  curing  and  use  of  the  cane- 
stalks  or  trash  from  the  inills  for  expressing 
cane-jiiioe,  which  is  known  also  as  vMQOMy  or 
hayaw;  and  which,  besides  being  the  chief 
fuel  actually  used  in  the  sugar-manufiicture,  has 
been  declared  the  l»est  fonn  of  fuel  for  the  pur- 
])Osc  iutended ; and  he  describes  also  a mactuno 
for  the  rapid  drying,  preparatorily,  of  the  caoe- 
trash. 

The  crushed  canes,  usually  containing  still 
some  85  per  cent,  of  juice,  equivalent  to  at 
least  5 per  cent,  of  sugar,  along  with  the  origi- 
nal 10  j>cr  cent,  of  woocly  fibre,  when  packed 
away  in  the  immense  shocls  known  as  “logies,’* 
and  left  to  tho  natural  course,  undergo  fermen- 
tation, tho  sugar  giving  place  to  acetic  acid  and 
water,  and  which,  unless  u long  time  is  allowed 
to  dry  them  out,  have  the  effect  of  retardiug 
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combustion;  while,  fiirthor,  sncb  damp  fuel 

f>rotracts  the  hours  of  boiling  into  the  night, 
catling  to  evils  well  known  to  the  proprietors ; 
and  the  logics,  filled  with  the  cane-stalks,  are 
liable  at  any  time,  from  accident  or  design,  to 
disjislrons  conflagration.  The  attempt,  on  tho 
other  hand,  to  dry  the  cane  by  spreading  it  on 
the  ground,  expo^  to  tho  sun,  renders  neces- 
sary the  work  of  a largo  number  of  extra  hands. 

To  obviate  those  disadvantages,  Mr.  II.  War- 
ner has  invented  a machine  for  rapid  drying  of 
tho  crushed  cones,  and  which  ho  calls  a ‘*Me- 
gassicator.”  A largo,  upright,  cylindrical  cham- 
ber— wljich,  along  with  a fan-blower,  is  driven 
by  a small  independent  engine— is  so  plucc<l  ns 
to  receive  the  roegaaa  directly  from  the  rollers, 
and  upon  tho  uppermost  one  of  a succession  of 
three  or  four  ways  or  webe  of  iron,  along  which 
during  the  movement  of  tho  machine  the  canes 
advance  autoniaticully  and  slowly,  being  mean- 
wliile  exposed  to  a current  of  hot  air  fVom  the 
chimney  leading  from  the  boilers,  thrown  in  by 
the  blower  (an  adjustable  damper  admitting  so 
much  external  air  as  to  avoid  combustion  of 
the  megass),  until,  finally,  the  dried  stalks  are 
deliver^  below,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace  for  tho  Iwilere. 

With  a small  machine,  webs  6 feet  wide  and 
of  a total  length  of  60  feet,  and  a suitable  blower 
making  250  revolutions  per  minute,  the  megass, 
advancing  5 to  7 inches  j>er  minute,  and  taking 
If  to  2f  hours  to  go  through,  was  delivered  a 
quite  dry  material  of  woody  fibre  and  sugar, 
ready  and  in  place  for  iminctliute  use.  Tho 
machine  Urns  adds  60  per  cent,  to  the  fuel  se- 
cored  ; requires  very  little  attendance ; by  the 
fan-blower  would  save  the  erection  of  a tall 
chimney;  and,  in  use,  economizes  labor  and 
time,  and  of  course  expense.  Even  with  it, 
however,  tho  highest  economy  is  to  bo  socored 
only  when  tho  greatest  possible  percentage  of 
sugar  is  at  first  extracted  from  the  cane. 

MESSIAH,  CnrucH  of  thr,  a religious  sect 
in  the  United  States,  which,  in  1866,  attracted 
considerable  attention  by  establishing  an  agri- 
cultoral  colony  at  Jaffa,  in  Palestine.  Of  the 
founder  of  llic  sect,  tho  Boston  Congregation- 
ali»t  gives  tho  following  information : 

**  Parson  Adams,”  as  he  is  called,  was,  twenty 
Tears  ago,  or  thercabont,  a lectnring  Mormon  elder. 
Citizens  of  Boston  may  remember  eulogies  on  tho 
martyr-prophet  of  NauTOO,  near  tho  time  of  Smith’s 
dcatfi.  Ilo  gained  in  this  school,  undoubtedly,  much 
of  that  skill  in  manipulating  imprcssiblo  characters, 
which  he  really  manifests  lu  a remarkable  degree. 
Perhaps  it  was  no  disadrantage,  cither,  to  bis  future 
character  as  tho  founder  of  a new  fanatic  moTement, 
that  he  next  appears  in  the  character  of  an  actor  on 
the  stage.  Less  promising  was  the  qnsHQcation  of 
notorious  drunkenness,  which,  somewhat  later,  he 
eminently  possessed.  Itut  for  this,  perhaps,  be  re- 
garded himself  as  no  longer  reproachable,  when, 
after  some  kind  of  preliminary  cx|>eriences.  he  camo 
out — as  he  asserts — a regularly  ordained  Methodist 
minister.  It  was  some  time  in  18t>S  that  Parson 
Adams  appeared  in  Kastem  Maine,  accompanied  by 
bis  wife,  the  professed  partner  with  him  in  some  por- 
tion of  bis  inspiration.  In  the  midst  of  a rather 
illiterate  and  rcligioaaly-dcstitute  community  at 


Jonesport,  Maine,  ho  began  to  preach  and  to  establish 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah.”  The  only  conditions 
of  membership  were  immersion  and  belief  ia  his 
apostolic  character.  The  Parson  guned  sgood  deal 
of  Rscendeiicr  over  many  minds,  and  fulW  ^rtasded 
them  of  bis’iospircd  authority.  lake  Mobsmmett 
time  and  space  were  sometimes  annihiUted  in  bis 
favor.  Frequently  absenting  himself  from  bis  fok 
lowers  for  u day' or  two,  he  would  return,  bsviog 
mean  time  visited  Jerusalem,  and  received  new  com- 
munications respecting  the  j^at  colonial  enterprise! 
To  defray  the  expenses  of  this  entei^rise,  he  per- 
suaded his  people  to  give  their  monev  into  bis  cxcin- 
sivc  control.  Good  farms  were  sold,  and  their  nro> 
coeds  lodged  in  his  custody.  Families  were  divioed. 
Youug  women,  in  some  instances,  left  their  unwiliin; 
arents  and  followed  him.  Bumors  unfavorable  to 
is  veracity,  bis  chastity,  his  sobrietr,  seemed  to 
have  no  efl^t  on  the  hold  he  had  on  ‘bis  dtscipkt. 
Their  faith  in  the  most  extravagant  of  his  claims  vu 
unbounded.  He  bad  tbc  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  A 
touch  of  bis  hands  was  as  efficient  as  tne  apostles’. 
He  was  iu  immediate  communication  with  the 
coming  Messiah,  and  had  authority  to  “bind  sad 
loose  ’"at  his  will. 

The  “ Church  of  the  Messiah  ” holds,  anicnjr 
other  peculiar  points  of  faith,  that  its  nicmben 
are  of  tlic  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  that,  ha  “tbe 
curse  ia  now  taken  oft'  from  Palestine,”  the  time 
has  come  for  tho  lost  ten  tribes  to  return  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  They  anticipate  there- 
estahlishiDcnt  at  Jerusalem  of  the  throne 
David,  in  greater  than  Solomonic  splendor. 
In  exi>ectntlon  of  the  near  advent  of  tho  Mes- 
siah, one  hundred  and  fifty-six  members  of  the 
sect,  from  tlie  State  of  Maine,  went,  in  1866,  to 
Palestine,  and  established  a colony  at  Jaffa,  the 
seaport  of  Jemsalem.  Through  the  kind  ioter- 
fcronce  of  the  English  and  American  consols 
in  Jerusalem,  the  Turkish  pacha  saw  it  to  be 
for  his  own  personal  interest  to  do  thewlonUta 
every  favor  in  liis  power.  Accordingly,  when 
they  landed,  all  Jaffa  rose  to  meet  them.  AD 
their  goods  and  chattels,  lnml>er  and  furniture, 
were  allowed  to  he  landed  free  of  doty,  and 
facilities  were  ftirnished  them  for  getting  settled 
in  their  new  homes.  They  had  secured  land 
hoforo  their  arrival,  through  the  American 
vice-consul  in  Jaffa,  who  bought  it  in  the  naiiw 
of  a subject  of  tho  Sultan,  as  is  the  custom  in 
Turkey,  foreigners  not  being  allowed  to  bold 
property  there  in  their  own  name.  The  culo- 
nists  soon  found  that  they  had  to  encounter  many 
difficulties.  Kino  of  tho  members  died  witljin 
three  months  of  their  landing,  and  Mve^ 
others  had  to  bo  removed  to  the  hospital 
treatment.  Some,  also,  expressed  dhapp«Dt- 
ment  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  presiaentof 
the  colony,  and  desired  to  return  to  Maine, 

METALS,  Sows  Poiirre  iH  nis  woedxo  or. 
Manufacture  of  Coit  Steel  at  The 

largest  and  most  complete  manufactory  of 
steel  in  the  world  is  probably  that  of  Mr.  Krupp 
at  Essen  (Rhenish  Prussia).  The  builJin? 
whore  the  great  castings  are  run,  has  eboat 
1,200  crnciblos  arranged  in  furnaces 
eight  and  twelve,  according  to  size, 
moulds  to  receive  the  melted  metal  sredi^)oso<l 
in  lino  along  a trench  situated  between  two 
pairs  of  rails  upon  which  runs  a movable  crane. 
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Thca«  moulds  vary  in  capacity  from  100  lbs.  to 
86  tons.  The  fumacos  aro  arranpod  along  tbo 
sides,  tiio  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  are 
aoooasible  by  means  of  galleries  underneath. 
The  channels  conducting  the  melted  metal  to 
the  moulds  arc  strongly  constructed  of  wrought 
iron  linetl  on  the  inside  with  fire-clay  and 
slightly  boll-mouthed  at  the  end  next  the 
rnould.  The  signal  being  given,  the  furnaces 
are  xmcovered  and  the  work  begins.  One  man 
with  n pair  of  pincers  seizes  a cmcible,  and 
passes  it  to  two  of  hi.s  fellows,  who  carry  it  at 
once  to  a part  of  the  shop  floor  left  free  for 
that  purpose.  Near  at  hand  are  a regular  line 
of  assistants  standing  two  by  two,  awaiting  the 
advent  of  the  crucibles.  Upon  the  arrival  of  a 
crucible,  two  of  the  men  seize  it  by  a double 
pineer,  empty  it  into  tbo  channel  assigned  to 
them,  and  then  cast  the  empty  crnciblo  down  a 
funnd  into  the  cellars  below  the  shop,  and  ro- 
snme  their  position  in  line.  This  cstoblishcs  a 
perfect  continuity  of  operations,  and  prevents 
the  possibility  of  confusion  and  over-crowding. 
In  a few  minutes,  the  vast  cavity,  containing  as 
a znoximnm  36  tons  of  metal,  is  filled.  As  a 
rule,  for  the  purposes  of  avoiding  night  work, 
the  meltings  ore  so  managed  that  the  running 
takes  place  early  in  the  morning  or  daring 
some  after  portion  of  the  day;  and  the  only 
men  left  in  the  work  at  night  aro  those  having 
charge  of  the  maintenance  of  the  furnaces,  os 
the  removal  of  the  ingots  is  also  effooted  in  the 
daytime.  In  about  two  hours  after  casting, 
tlie  ingot,  except  when  of  excessive  dimensions, 
is  sufficiently  solid  to  be  lifted  by  the  movable 
crane  and  taken  away ; when  the  largo  ingots 
are  not  reqaired  at  once  to  be  put  under  the 
hammer,  they  aro  covered  with  ashes  and  half- 
oonsura^  dibrU^  and  a wall  of  dry  fire-bricks 
is  built  around  them  to  keep  in  the  heat.  The 
slow  combustion  of  this  ottierwise  valnclesa 
fool,  prevents  the  ingot  from  becoming  qnito 
coli  One  of  the  diief  peculiarities  in  Mr. 
Kropp's  system,  is  that  all  now  inventions  and 
processes  are  thoroughly  tested  before  atloptiou 
in  bis  establishment.  It  has  on  experimental 
shop  replete  with  crucibles,  furnaces,  retorts, 
and  scientific  apparatus  of  every  kind,  by 
which  proposed  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facturo  of  cast-steel  are  eubniittctl  to  ciiretul 
trial,  and  if  demonstrated  to  bo  really  valua- 
ble are  intrwluced  in  his  works.  {Mcch.  Mag.) 

The  Btuemer  Process. — At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  Mr.  Bessemer  ex- 
plained some  improvements  in  tlio  practical  ap- 
plication of  his  process  for  the  conversion  of 
melted  cast-iron  into  steel,  by  rae.ons  of  which 
ho  had  slowly  advanced  from  operations  of 
40  lbs.  to  20  tons  at  a time.  He  hoped  that 
the  cost  of  manufacture  would  eventually  be  so 
much  reduced  os  to  make  the  steel  ayaila)>Io  for 
general  purposes.  At  a cost  of  £2  a ton,  old  steel 
rails  could  be  converted  into  round  steel  bars, 
with  a waste  of  only  to  2 per  cent.,  worth  £18 

per  ton.  Ho  believed,  that  after  manufm  turers 
had  iHien  remunerated  for  their  expensive  ma- 
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chinery,  steel  might  be  produced  at  a little 
more  cost  than  the  best  iron.  Tons  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  steel  are  now  sold  at  £13  a ton, 
whereas  the  former  price  was  from  £36  to  £80 
according  to  quality. 

The  Contersion  of  Cast-iron  into  Steel. — M. 
Gal  Cazalat  presentcxl  to  the  Frencli  .Veademy 
in  January  I860,  a note  describing  “anew  pro- 
cess for  quickly  and  economically  converting 
any  mass  of  cast-iron  into  steel.”  Ho  passes 
superheated  steam  into  the  fused  iron.  This  is 
decomposed  in  traversing  the  ina.'w ; tlio  oxygen 
burns  the  carbon  and  oxide  of  iron,  wliilo  the 
hydrogen  combines  with  and  removes  the  sul- 
pliur,  phosphorus,  and  other  metalloids,  the 
presence  of  which  would  render  the  steel 
brittle.  IVhon  the  color  of  flume  at  the  top  of 
the  mass  indicates  the  proper  degree  of  decar- 
bonization. the  steel  is  run  out.  The  author 
operates  either  in  a cupola,  or  in  a reverbera- 
tory furnace  of  his  own  construction,  in  w'hich 
tlie  wjisto  heat  from  the  furnace  is  used  to 
produce  steam.  Common  steel,  ho  says,  can 
always  he  regularly  produced  by  com[)letely 
decarbonizing  the  cast-iron,  and  tlien  adding  10 
per  centv  of  spathic  cast-iron,  which  restores  to 
the  iron  the  amount  of  carbon  necessary  to 
effect  the  conversion  into  steel.  By  a peculiar 
contrivAiico,  ho  shuts  off  the  current  of  super- 
heated steam  from  the  metal,  and  passes  it  into 
the  chimney,  where  it  servos  to  increase  the 
draught  in  the  furnace,  and  thus  loaves  the 
steel  in  a state  of  tranquil  fusion  for  about  15 
minntes,  and  so  gets  a perfectly  homogeneous 
moss.  Ho  removes  bubbles  in  his  castings  by 
covering  the  mould  hermetically  with  a sort  of 
hat,  from  the  top  of  wiiich  rises  a pipe  in  which 
are  placed  6 or  10  grammes  of  a mixture  of  80 
parts  of  saltpetre  and  20  parts  of  charcoal.  By 
opening  a stopcock,  the  powder  is  allowed  to 
fall  on  the  metal,  when  it  ignites  and  produces 
a largo  quantity  of  gas,  which  exerts  pressure 
on  all  parts  of  the  casting,  removing  the  bub- 
bles and  increasing  the  tenacity  of  the  metal. 

A new  Theory  of  Iron  and  Steel. — M.  de 
Cirnneourt,  in  a pai>cr  read  before  the  Frenchj 
Academy,  puts  forth  a now  theory  of  iron  and’ 
steel,  Oxide.s  of  iron  have  usuaUy  been  con-j 
sidcred  as  degrees  of  oxidation  of  the  same 
metal ; bat  the  author  adopts  the  new  first 
suggested  by  Berzelius,  that  there  are  two 
varieties  of  “iron  metal,”  to  which  he  gave 
the  names  of  ferrkum  and  ferrosumy  supposed 
to  represent  two  allotropic  states  of  iron.  Fer- 
rosnm  i.s  the  metal  extracted  from  the  peroxide 
of  iron,  through  the  reducing  agency  of  hydro- 
gen ; tno  nearest  approach  to  this  is  the  com- 
mercial iron  known  os  bright  iron.  The  iron 
derived  from  the  anhydrous  peroxide  is  the 
metal  called  ferricuin.  The  common  sorts  of 
foundry  iron  are  this  metal  with  some  carbon. 
The  author  says,  that  certain  kinds  of  cast-iron 
identical  in  tlieir  chemical  composition  appear 
80  different  from  eacli  other,  and  give  such 
opposite  results  in  working,  as  to  compel  us  to 
distinguish  thorn  in  practice.  The  real  charac- 
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terisric  to  be  taken  into  account,  he  tiunkSj  is 
the  dejcrec  of  oxidation  of  tlie  ore  from  which 
the  various  kinds  of  iron  have  been  extracted. 
Mnlleablo  iron  he  supposes  to  be  formed  of 
mixtures  of  the  two  kinds  of  iron  whicii  pass 
into  the  state  of  fcrricum.  Steel  he  re^rds  as 
a reunion  of  the  two  conditions  of  iron,  the 
metal  being  the  more  perfect,  the  nearer  the 
two  irons  unite  in  the  proportions  in  which 
they  exist  in  the  mineral  state. 

Strengthening  of  Iron. — An  English  manufac- 
turer, Mr.  E.  IJ.  Newby,  adds  to  pig  or  cast 
iron  an  alloy  and  a flux,  to  increase  its  strength 
and  render  it  less  liable  to  corrosion.  The  alloy 
is  compose<l  of  the  following  ingredients : 25  lbs. 
of  zinc,  2^  lbs.  of  tin,  6 lbs.  of  copj^r,  and  \ of 
a Ib.  of  alinniniuni,  to  each  1,000  u*s.  of  white 
iron.  The  flux  for  this  alloy  consists  of  2 lbs, 
of  borax  and  1 lt».  of  permanganate  of  potash. 
Tlieso  substances  arc  fusc<l  together  in  a closely- 
covered  crucible,  and  then  melted  cast-iron  is 
poured  in  until  four  or  five  times  the  weight  of 
the  charge  in  the  crucible  ha.s  been  added,  and 
the  whole  is  then  poured  into  the  melted  iron 
to  bo  treated.  The  iron  has  been  previously 
drawn  off  into  a ladle  in  which  have  been  placed, 
a.s  a flux,  6 lbs.  of  carbonate  of  baryta  and  5 
lbs.  of  cryolite  or  fluor-spar,  to  every  1,000  lbs. 
Tliisflux  tends  to  remove  sulphur  and  silicon. 
The  ladle  is  then  covered  with  a hood  of  slieet 
iron,  from  which  a pipe  or  flue  loads  off  any 
zinc  fumes  that  might  bo  genornted.  There 
also  passes  through  the  hood  an  earthenware 
pipe,  the  lower  end  of  which  dips  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  melted  iron.  Through  this 
tube  the  alloy  is  poured  into  the  molten  metal ; 
and  when  any  boiling  or  action  which  results 
has  subsided,  the  iron  is  cast  into  pigs,  and 
these  are  remelted  for  use  in  a cupola  foundry. 
If  the  iron  to  bo  treated  is  gray,  the  alloy  should 
by  preference  bo  compost  of  from  30  to  GO 
lbs.  of  zinc,  5 tbs.  of  tin,  3 H>s.  of  copper,  and  j lb. 
of  aluminium.  Mr.  Newby  has  also  made  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron, 
consisting  of  the  addition  to  the  iron  w'hile  it 
is  in  the  puddling  furnace  of  a mixture  of  black 
oxide  of  manganese  (10  lbs.),  oxide  of  zino  (80 
Ib.s.),  cldorido  of  tin  (5  lt>s.),  carbonate  of  baryta 
(10  lbs.),  fluor-spar  (5  tt»s.),  iron  filings  (5  H>s.), 
and  gas  tar,  or  asphaltum  (10  R»s.).  He  claims 
that  the  wrought  iron  thus  produced  is  vt?ry 
strong  and  pliable,  and  not  liable  to  acid  corro- 
sion. 

Iron  Foil. — Ilallam  & Co.,  of  the  Upper 
Forest  tin  w'orks,  near  Swansea,  have  protluccd 
sheets  of  Iron  foil  weighing  only  of  a grain 
per  s^piare  inch.  It  would  take  two  hundred 
of  such  sheets  laid  one  on  top  of  the  other  to 
make  up  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  sheet  of 
note  paper.  IJoyda,  Fosters  & Co.,  hml  pre- 
viously made  iron  foil  which  w'eighe<l  only  tw’o 
rains  per  square  inch,  and  Mr.  PaiTV  liad  ex- 
ibited  spociraens  weighing  only  one  grain  and 
a half  to  the  same  surface.  (Afech.  Mtg.) 

The  Pre^erration  of  Copper  and  Iron  in  Fresh 
and  Sed  Water. — M.  llecqucrel’s  process  for 


effecting  this  object,  by  availing  himself  of 
electro-motive  forces,  has  been  introduced  with 
success  into  the  French  navy.  Ihe  process  is 
briefly  this,  for  metals  in  sea-water:  strips  or 
sheets  of  copper  are  protected  by  small  bands 
of  zinc  fastened  to  their  extremities;  and  those 
of  iron  by  similar  small  bands  of  line. 
action  of  the  sea-water  npon  the  metals  is  to 
induce  an  electric  state  in  the  copper  and  t^ 
iron,  and  to  keep  them  bright  over  nearlj  all 
of  their  surfaces.  In  the  case  of  the  copper, 
the  entire  surface  remains  bright,  except  the 
part  near  the  zinc,  which  part  becomes  coated 
with  earthy  and  metallic  deposits  w’hen  the  water 
is  not  pure.  The  problem,  therefore,  is’  to 
arm  the  metals  to  be  preserved  with  a metallic 
protector  having  an  electro-motive  force  equal 
to  the  ]>oint  whore  the  deposits  begin  to  be 
inappreciable.  A very  small  quantity  of  zinc 
suffices  to  protect  the  iron  of  an  iron-clad.  In 
the  French  navy,  these  protectors  have  been 
arranged  so  that  they  can  be  cleaned  and  re- 
newetl,  when  requir^,  without  difficulty,  h 
fresh  water,  the  effects  present  remarkable 
differences.  In  the  cose  of  a strip  of  plationm 
and  one  of  cast-iron,  protected  by  a small  strip 
of  zinc,  M.  Becqnerel  found  that  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  zino  was  diminislied— in 
the  first  case  by  more  than  one-half^  and  in  the 
last  case  by  more  than  a quarter.  The  differ- 
ence of  the  effects  is  undonbte<lly  explained  bj 
the  difference  of  the  conductibUity  of  the  two 
liquids,  bv  means  of  the  different  chemical  ac- 
tion wliicli  each  exerts  on  the  zinc.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  cast  iron  projcMitiles  mUrbt  be 
reserved,  almost  indefinitely,  from  oiidatioa 
y piling  thorn,  with  occarional  strips  of  lia:, 
in  fusses  kept  ffiU  of  water  to  a constant  level 
A pile  of  9,387  balls  of  five  inches  in  diameter 
would  require  for  their  preservation  bands  of 
zinc,  or  an  appropriate  alloy,  having  a totil 
surface  of  two  stiuare  yards.  (J/«A. 

Oct.  12,  186C.) 

Separating  Cobalt  from  Kicleh — M.  Tarvil 
has  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  hij 
raetho«l  of  separating  cobalt  from  nickel.  To 
a solution  of  the  two  metals  ho  adds  ammonia 
until  the  oxides  are  re-dissolved.  Ue  then 
heats  tlie  liquor,  and  to  the  hot  solution  add*  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  until  the 
mixture  remains  violet  from  an  excess  of  per- 
manganate. He  then  boils  it  for  a few  minutes, 
and  re-dissolves  the  oxide  of  manganese  with* 
slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  liquor 
is  kept  hot  for  some  time,  and  then  set 
for  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  the  cobalt  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a 
crystalline  powder  of  a beautiful  reildish-violtt 
color.  This  precipitate  is  roscocol»altic  hydro- 
chlorate,  100  parts  of  which  correspoml  to 
22.761  of  metallic  cobalt,  or  28.929  ot'  tho 
protoxide.  For  very  accurate  determinztioDS, 
a known  weight  of  the  compouml  may  bo  re- 
duced by  dry  hydrogen  and  the  pure  meUl 
weighed. 

Tiic  sumo  chemist  separates  nickel  and  man- 
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ganese  from  a solation  of  those  metals,  by 
satarating  the  solution  ivnth  ammonia,  and  then 
adding  an  excess  of  permanganate  of  potash,  or 
an  alkalino  hypochlorite,  and  boiling  the  mix- 
ture. The  manganese  is  now  precipitated,  and 
the  nickel  remains  in  solution,  from  which  it 
may  be  separated  as  sulphide  or  oxide. 

Ore  of  Manganese. — Prof.  Henry  ITow,  in 
the  transactions  of  tho  Nova  Scotia  Institute 
of  Xatorol  Science,  describes  a now  ore  of  man- 
ganese. It  was  sent  from  Parrsborongh,  and 
from  anotlier  locality  to  the  east  of  llalifax, 
whore  it  is  found  in  lumps,  mixed  with  stones. 
It  U a black  earthy  sobetauce,  in  tho  form  of 
ronnded  lumps  and  grains.  The  sample  exam- 
ined contained  a good  deal  of  water,  and  when 
dried,  56  {>er  cent,  of  binoxido  of  manganese, 
with  traces  of  cobalt,  which  are  usually  found 
in  this  species.  Neither  of  these  would  bo 
valuable  as  ores  of  manganese,  but  would  prob- 
ably be  valuable  as  paints.  Manganese  is  of^en 
mixed  with  bog  iron  ore,  and  then  forms  de- 
posits of  a brown  or  chocolate  color,  called 
ochres,  or  mineral  paints.  In  the  Bridgewater 
paints  of  this  character,  Prof,  IIow  found  11 
per  cent,  and  in  tho  Chester  paints  about  20 
per  cent,  of  binoxido  of  manganese. 

Alloye  of  Manganeee, — Tho  German  chem- 
Lst  Prieger  has  prepared  alloys  of  inangaiieso 
with  iron  and  copper,  which  prove  to  have 
valuable  properties,  and  ore  susceptible  of  many 
nsefol  applications.  For  alloys  of  iron  and 
manganese  he  mixes  pulverizer!  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, charcoal  dust  (corresponding  in  quantity 
to  the  oxygon  of  the  oxide)  and  cast-iron  filings 
or  tamings.  The  mixture  is  put  into  a graphite 
cmdble,  covered  with  a co.ating  of  cliarcoal 
dust  and  sea  salt,  and  exposed  for  a few  boars 
to  a white  heat  After  cooling,  a metallic 
homogeneons  mass  is  found  at  tho  bottom  of 
the  crucible.  Tho  most  important  of  tho  alloys 
are  those  containing  two  equivalents  of  manga- 
nese to  one  of  iron,  and  four  equivalents  of 
manganese  to  one  of  iron — corresponding  to 
66.3  per  cent,  and  79.7  per  cent  of  manganese. 
Both  are  harder  than  tempered  steel,  ami  ca- 
able  of  receiving  a high  polish ; melt  at  a re<l 
eat,  and  are  easily  pourerl;  do  not  oxidize  in 
water,  and  only  superficially  in  air,  and  are  of 
a shade  between  steel  and  silver.  Alloys  of 
copper  ood  manganese  are  obtained  in  tho  same 
manner,  resembling  bronze,  but  much  harder 
and  more  durable.  Alloys  with  tin  rcseinblo 
silver,  are  very  fusible,  durable,  and  easy  to 
work.  The  iron  and  manganese  alloy  furnishes 
a convenient  means  of  adding  a given  amount 
of  the  latter  metal  to  iron  or  steel ; by  tho  ad- 
dition of  from  1.10  to  5 per  cent,  very  satisfac- 
tory results  are  obtained. 

Iteduction  of  Chromium  and  Manganeec.-^ 
M.  Roussiu  states  that  ho  has  observed  that 
a sodium  amalgam,  shaken  np  with  an  acidu- 
ions  Bolntion  of  a salt  of  chromium  or  man- 
ganese, changes  to  an  amalgam  of  those  metals, 
and  that  when  this  amalgam  is  distilled  in  n 
eorrent  of  hydrogen,  after  having  first  been 


careftilly  washed  in  acidulated  water,  the  pnre 
metal  is  left  in  tho  form  of  a pulverulent 
sponge.  The  amalgam  of  manganese  is  opales- 
cent and  crystalline;  that  of  chromium  more 
fluid,  and  less  variable  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
When  the  chromium  amalgam  is  heated  in  a 
small  rwrcelain  capsule  in  the  air,  tho  mercury, 
as  it  flies  otf  in  vapor,  carries  with  it  particles 
of  chromium,  whii  li  take  fire,  producing  a sin- 
gular scintillation,  best  observed  iu  a darkened 
room.  Finally,  the  chromium  remaining  in  the 
capsule  suddenly  becomes  incandescent,  and 
burns  to  oxide. 

The  Eeiimation  of  Siher  Oxide  ai  Metallic 
Silrer. — A now  mode  of  performing  this  opera- 
tion is  reporter!  by  Sir  Alexander  Classen  to  tho 
Journ.  fTir  Pralt.  Chemie.^  vol.  iv.,  p.  217. 
IIo  evaporates  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
with  sulphuric  acid  until  all  tlio  nitric  acid  is 
driven  off.  Tho  sulphate  of  silver  is  tlien  dis- 
solved in  hot  ivatcr,  and  a stick  of  cadmium 
placed  in  the  solution.  Tlie  04idmium  roduoas 
tho  silver  oxide,  and  the  metallic  silver  collects 
in  a mass,  whicli  can  be  washed  w’ith  hot  water 
by  decantation  witfiout  loss.  The  acid  liquor 
should  then  l>e  hcaUxl  until  no  combustion  of 
hydrogen  takes  place.  In  tho  clear  liquid 
which  remains  no  trace  of  the  silver  can  now 
bo  recognized.  Cadmium  being  but  slightly 
soluble  in  dilute  acids,  the  same  piece  of  metd 
will  serve  for  several  operations  without  even 
losing  the  metallic  lustre  of  its  surface.  Freshly 
precipitated  chloride  of  silver  may  bo  reduced 
in  the  same  way. 

Improved  Procces  for  er^rating  Lead  from 
Silver. — Iu  a factory  at  Uoltrappel  an  improve- 
ment has  been  introduced  in  the  separufion  of 
silver  and  lead  as  follows : the  melted  lead  is 
poured  into  a crystallizing  pan,  and  its  surface 
covered  with  small  fragments  of  coke,  upon 
W'hich  a thin  stream  of  water  is  permitted  to 
run.  The  ma.ss  is  slowly  ogitatcxl  with  a cir- 
cular motion,  which  ensures  tho  etjual  inoUtcn- 
ing  and  cooling  of  tho  whole  surface.  In  about 
an  hour  tho  lead  loses  its  fluidity,  and  forms  a 
solid  crust,  which  envelops  tho  small  nieces  of 
coke.  The  stream  is  now  turned  off,  the  agita- 
tion stopped,  and  the  unsolidified  lead,  rich  in 
silver,  is  run  off  at  tlie  bottom.  Before  com- 
ideto  solidification  takes  places,  strong  iron 
iiooks  are  inserted  in  tlie  moss,  and  it  is  lifted 
by  a crane  from  the  pan,  which  is  then  ready 
for  a second  operation. 

Action  of  Acute  upon  Metale  and  their  AU 
Joys. — At  the  Juno  meeting  of  the  London 
Chemical  Society  a paper  was  read  detailing 
the  investigations  made  l>y  Dr.  F.  Grace  Calvert 
an«l  Mr.  Johnson  on  this  subject.  Pure  zinc 
washed  with  alcohol  and  dried,  was  scarcely 
acted  upon  by  80,,  ,U(),  in  the  cold,  while  a 
similar  piece,  expos^  to  tho  air  for  a week,  and 
slightly  oxidized,  dissolved  to  the  extent  of 
three  grammes  in  tho  same  acid  in  two  hours. 
Monobydrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolved  alloys 
of  copper  and  zinc  uniformly,  when  tho  brass 
was  composed  of  those  metals  in  tho  proportion 
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of  their  atomic  weights ; but  when  the  amount 
of  copper  wtw  increa^l,  that  metal  (lis.solve<l 
faster  than  did  other  alloys  containing  an  ex- 
cobs  of  zinc.  An  alloy,  containing  nearly  (Njual 
part-^,  bv  weight,  of  copper  and  idne,  was  uni- 
formly dissolved  by  nitric  acid  of  specific  grav- 
ity 1.14,  but  when  a more  dilute  acid  was  em- 
ployed, one  having  the  specific  gra%ity  of  1.08, 
the  zinc  and  copper  were  dissolved  in  the  pro- 
portion of  5 to  1,  by  24  hours'  immersion.  The 
same  alloy,  when  treated  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  lost  only  the  zinc ; a cube  of 
Bpongy  copper  remaining  undissolved.  Alloys 
containing  more  than  two  atoms  of  riuc  to  one 
of  copper  were  rapidly  attacked  by  dilute 
nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.10,  Those  con- 
taining copper  in  excess  were  protected  from 
the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid; 
while  those  with  an  excess  of  tin  dissolved 
much  more  readily  than  the  individual  metals. 
All  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  were  to  some  extent 
'protected  agmnst  the  action  of  concenlrnted 
sulphuric  acid. 

Th€  Action  of  Platinum^  Ruthenium^  Rhodi- 
um^ and  Iridium  on  Chlorino  }Vater. — On 
introduc'mg  platinum  black  into  strong  chlorine 
water,  numerous  bubbles  of  oxygen  are  devel- 
oped. Freshly  prepared  spongy  platinum  has 
the  satno  ctFe<'t.  Spongy  ruthenium  acts  much 
more  j>owert’ully  than  platinum;  0.15  grammes 
placetl  in  strong  chlorine  water,  caused  suclian 
active  disengagement  of  oxygen,  that  the  pieces 
of  spongy  metal  were  carrie<l  to  tlie  surface  by 
the  gas.  KhcMliurn  acts  similarly  to  ruthenium, 
and  more  strongly  than  platinum.  Pulverulent 
iridium  only  causes  a feeble  decomposition. 
The  four  metals,  like  light,  act  very  slowly  on 
iodine  and  bromine  waters.  Solutions  of  hypo- 
chlorous  salts,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  quickly 
decomposed,  even  in  the  dark,  an  active  dis- 
engagement of  gas  taking  place.  In  these  cases 
the  four  metals  seem  to  act  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  power  as  in  the  transformation  of  chlo- 
rine water  into  hydrochloric  acid  nml  o.xygcu. 
{Chem.  AVif«,  May  4,  186f»,) 

The  Sodium'umahjamation  Proem, — The  ap- 
plication of  sodium  amalgam  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  extracting  gold  and  silver  from  their  jmw- 
dered  ores,  proves  practically  to  l)ea  success. 
The  Colorado  Journal  sjiys,  that  by  the  use  of  the 
sodium  amalgam,  tli§  yield  of  the  Narragansett 
mill  has  been  increased  more  than  30  per  cent. 
In  another  mill  in  the  same  vicinity,  four  days 
running  with  mercury  prepared  by  the  sodium 
amalgam,  yielded  1 oz.  19  uwLs.  more  gold  than 
four  days'  operations  without  it.  The  nnialgam 
has  l.ieen  tried  at  the  Lake  Major  mine  in  Nova 
Scotia,  on  refuse  pyrites,  from  which  6 oz.  of 
gold  per  ton  were  taken.  The  result  exceeded 
the  most  sangtiinc  expectations  of  tlio  cx]>c- 
rimenter.  Trials  at  various  mills  in  Califor- 
nia have  been  equally  encouraging.  Tliere  is 
no  doubt  that  the  process  is  an  improvement 
on  the  common  method  of  amalgamation,  but 
its  adoption  is  not  likely  to  bo  general  until 
sodium  is  manufactured  in  this  country,  and 


furaished  at  a moderate  price.  There  hare 
also  been  some  prejudices  against  the  use  of 
the  amalgam,  on  account  of  the  higldy  com- 
hustible  qualities  of  the  unalloyed  sodium. 
When  coinhined  with  mercury,  however,  e^o- 
dium  is  harmless,  and  may  bo  transiiorted  with- 
out deterioration  in  air-tight  cans. 

At  the  January  session  of  tho  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  Prof.  Silliman  read  a paper 
detailing  a series  of  experiments  made  by  Lim 
witli  the  sodium  amalgam.  In  one  trial  made 
on  over  600  pounds  of  low  grade  ore  worth 
about  $16  a ton,  all  the  gold  was  extracted 
that  exi.sted  in  tho  sulphides.  The  operation 
was  conducted  in  a large-sized  Freiburg  amal- 
gamator, and  the  sodium  amalgam  was  added 
in  four  successive  portions  of  1 oz.  each,  dis- 
solved in  a portion  of  the  20  lbs.  of  inercnry 
employed,  the  proportion  of  the  former  being 
about  1.2  percent,  of  the  total  quantity  of  mer- 
cury used.  In  a second  series  of  experiments 
on  ore  worth  about  $320  a ton,  treated  in  a re- 
volving barrel,  83.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  groW 
present  was  saved,  against  40  to  CO  per  cent,  by 
the  common  metliod. 

METEORIC  IRON.  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith 
has  reported  to  tho  American  Journal  of  iSri- 
enc€«  and  Arte,  the  results  of  his  analyris  of  a 
specimen  of  meteoric  iron  found  in  Rn.ssel 
Gulch,  Colorado  Territory.  The  moss  measnred 
in  its  extreme  length,  breadth,  and  thickness: 
84in.  X Tlin.  x 64  in.,  and  weighed  29  lbs. 
The  iron  was  of  indium  hardness,  with  a den- 
sity of  7.72,  and  when  cut  through  was  found 
to  contain  a few  small  nodules  of  iron  pyrites. 
It  resisted  tho  action  of  air  and  moisture  very 
well ; hut  was  readily  attacked  by  nitric  acid 
No  silicious  minerals  could  bo  traced  in  any  of 


the  crevices  of 

the  nia»s.  Its  compositiou 

prove<l  to  be : 

Nickel 

Cobalt, 

Copper, 

Fhuspborus,  . . . 

Mr.  Smith  states  that  he  has  found  copper  in 
all  the  specimens  of  meteoric  iron  that  he  has 
examined. 

METEORS  AND  METEORITES.  The  year 
1800  was,  ns  had  l>ccn  anticipate<l,  marked  by 
the  occurrence  of  an  unusually  brilliant  dhroby 
of  shooting  stars,"  so  called,  at  tho  recognized 
November  period,  and  visible  over  portions  of 
the  Eastern  Continent  and  of  tlio  Atlantic 
Ocean — the  exhiiiition,  indeed,  being  such  as 
to  justify  its  being  regarded  as  answering  to 
tho  supposed  secnlar  or  83-yearIy  periodical 
return  of  that  phenomenon.  This  “shower" 
will  presently  Vie  considere<l.  ITio  reader  is 
referred  also  to  tho  articles  Meteors,  etc.,  and 
Atmosphere,  in  the  preceding  volume. 

HoTcmber  Pcri*}d^  1866. — Oliservitions  in 
different  juirts  of  England,  on  the  night  of  No- 
vember 12-13th,  showed  a more  than  usual 
number  of  meteors,  even  for  this  period  (in  or- 
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dinary  years).  Mr.  Glaisher  has  slated  the  rate 
of  their  appearance  at  5 a.  m.  of  the  13th,  at 
ahont  250  per  hour ; and  he  estimates  the  whole 
number  risible  at  Greenwich,  from  1 a.  m.  to 
the  hour  named,  at  not  less  than  1,000. 

A\iQUBt  Period^  1860. — Observations  were 
mode  at  different  points  in  the  United  States. 
At  Germantown,  ra.,  momina:  of  the  11th, 
from  0^  to  2‘  15",  Mr.  B.  V,  Marsh  and  Mr. 
R.  M.  Gummere  observed  res|)cctively  129  and 
164  meteors,  a large  proportion  in  both  sets 
being  conformable  to  the  radiant  of  that  period, 
in  Perseus,  At  Natick,  Mass.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Rus- 
sell alone  saw  — night  of  the  10-llth,  9 a.  m. 
to  3 A.  21.  — 895  conformable,  and  69  uncon- 
formable  meteors,  and  something  near  one- 
seventh  of  all  of  which  showed  trains. 

Spectra  of  Augmt  Meteore. — In  order  to 
stnur,  in  tho  apparently  only  possible  way,  the 
chemical  composition  of  ordinary  shooting-stars, 
Mr.  A.  S.  Herschel  had  in  1864  invented  a 
“ meteor  spectroscope,’’  an  instnmictjt  used 
somewhat  in  tho  manner  of  an  opera-glass,  but 
Ujo  tubes  of  which  contain  each  a prism  cut 
with  such  angles  and  so  placed,  that  the  light 
entering  one  of  its  sides  shall  twice  undergo 
total  reflection,  and  emerge  to  the  eye  in  lines 
parallel  with  its  orimnol  course.  Such  a spec- 
troscope has  since  been  made  by  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, also  of  England.  The  instrument,  properly 
held,  being  turned  upon  a star  or  some  part  of 
a meteoric  train,  tho  light  of  such  object  is  dis- 
persod,  and  of  course  analyzed,  being  at  once 
jODgthoned  and  spread  laterally,  so  os,  if  tho 
light  were  compound,  to  form  n fan  or  brush, 
or  if  monochromatic,  a line.  TJie  liglit  so 
spread  is  of  course  enfeebletl;  so  that  objects 
answering  to  5th-magnitude  stars,  or  less,  dis- 
appear, and  prismatic  hues  become  plainly  per- 
ceptible only  at  the  3d  magnitude.  The  in- 
stmment  takes  in  a field  large  enough,  for 
example,  to  embrace  the  whole  group  of  the 
Pleiades;  but  in  any  such  space,  ordinarily, 
meteors  so  rarely  appear,  that  observations  re- 
quire to  be  made  at  one  of  the  “ periods  tho 
instrument  being  then  best  directed  beneath 
the  radiant,  and  near,  but  not  too  near,  to  it. 

Mr.  Herschel,  on  tlie  night  of  August  9-lOth, 
sccored  a view  of  the  spectra  of  6 meteors  or 
trains,'  and  on  the  following  night — an  assistant 
observing  at  the  same  time  with  the  eye — of  11 
others;  and  all  of  these  he  has  figured  and  dc- 
Bcribed.  Of  tho  t%celfth  in  order,  seen  at  0^42“ 
A.  — its  nnclous  vi.siblo  H &nd  its  train  4 

seconds — the  former  gave  a superb  continuous 
spectrum,  showing  red,  green,  and  blue;  the 
latter,  a spectrum  also  difluse,  in  width, 
with  a thin,  bright  orange-yellow  lino  near  tlio 
red,  and  which,  during  tho  last  two  seconds, 
alone  and  distinctly  remained  in  view. 

A yellow  lino,  in  fact,  like  that  of  smlitim, 
was  scon  (often  ^ong  with  tho  bands  proper  to 
other  <5oIora,  at  first)  in  the  light  from  the 
larger  number  of  the  trains  examined.  In  a 
less  number,  the  spectrum  wan  an  ordinary  one, 
feeble,  and  appearing  os  a ditTuso  grayUh  band. 


The  spectra  of  the  nuclei  were  quite  commonly 
lost  in  those  of  the  train : when  separately  ob- 
tained, they  sometimes  appeared  like  that  of 
the  light  of  incandescent  solid  matter.  Many 
of  tho  trains,  indeed,  at  least  during  tho  latter 
part  of  their  visibility,  and  especially  the  more 
conspicuous  and  slowly-fading  ones,  appeared 
to  consist  of  soda-flames ; s^>thnt  sodium  would 
thus  seem  to  be  pretved  one  of  the  con.stituents 
of  the  meteoric  bodies.  And  tlio  fact,  interc*st- 
ing  in  this  connection,  that  some  meteoric  stones 
contain  in  small  quantity  eoinpound.s  of  sodium, 
lends  support,  .so  far,  to  Cldadni's  liypothcsis  of 
a natural  connection  between  shooting-stars 
and  aerolites.  "While  so<la  would  thus  apj>ear 
to  produce  the  most  enduring  light  of  tho 
Augiibt  meteors,  tlie  rays  at  the  sumo  time  of 
some  other  mineral  substance — a.s  potassium, 
sulphur,  or  phosjdiorus — probably  help  to  form 
many  of  the  trains,  and  may  in  large  degroo 
constitute  those  the  light  of  which  presents  tho 
diffuse  or  phosphorescent  character.  TIio  eye 
itself  detects  tlie  yellow  color  of  tho  August 
meteoric  trains,  wliilo  that  of  the  November 
trains  is  oftener  wliito,  bluish,  or  greenish. — 
{^Intell,  OheerFfr^  October  1866.) 

Kotemher  iVrtW,  1866. — As  already  in- 
timated, a very  unusual  and  brilliant  meteoric 
display  was  observed,  in  the  early  morning  of 
the  14ib,  over  many  parts  of  the  ea.stern  hem- 
isplierc.  Tolerably  complete  accounts  linve 
appeared  of  tlie  shower  as  observed  at  London ; 
as  also  in  a paper  road  by  Mr.  Jos.  Baxondell, 
before  tho  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosoph- 
ical Society  (CAcm.  Aws,  December  21,  1866); 
while  a pai>er  by  Prof.  II.  A.  Newton,  in  the 
Amer.  Jour,  of  Science  for  Januarj*,  1867,  gives 
accounts  of  obsi'rvations  made  on  tlic  nights  of 
tho  e.vpecte<l  display,  and  chiefly  witliiu  the 
United  States,  with  some  remarks  os  to  tho 
theory  of  the  meteoroidal  ring,  and  the  limits 
of  visibility  of  tbo  actually  occurring  sliower. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  Mr, 
Bnxcndell,  and  others,  show  the  maximum  of 
the  shower  to  have  occurred  at  very  nearly  1^ 
12",  Greenwich  time,  and  its  denser  part  to 
have  been  included  within  at  most  a period  of 
P 30",  its  bej^nning  being  placed  at  0^  46",  or 
at  the  earliest  O’*  30",  and  iU  termination  at 
about  2‘,  of  tlie  14tb.  At  0^  30“  of  that  morn- 
ing (12*  30*  of  tho  18th,  in  astronomical  reck- 
oning), the  Bun  was  vei^ical  in  E.  long.  168® 
80',  S.  lat.  18®  15'.  Allowing,  of  course,  90®  of 
day  west  of  tlie  meridian  named,  and  10®  for 
twilight,  “ a line  crossing  the  equator  in  E.  long. 
681®  and  running  N.  18J®  E.  separated  daylig& 
from  darkness  and  formed  the  eastern  limit  l>e- 
yond  which  tho  shower  was  not  probably  vis- 
ible. Tho  radiant  was  vertical  at  2*  a.  si.  (which 
may  bo  taken  for  the  end  of  the  shower)  in  N. 
lat.  23|®  E.,  long.  65®;”  so  tliat  tho  western 
limit  of  visibility — a great  circle  liaving  tho 

Soint  named  n.s  its  pole — would  pass  through 
ewfoundland,  and  llionce  over  tlie  Atlantic; 
and  to  regions  west  of  this  line  the  radiant  at 
tho  time  of  tho  main  shower  was  below  tho 
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horizon.  Taking  the  inclination  of  the  plane 
of  tliu  group  to  the  ecliptic  as  about  twice  the 
latituile  of  the  radiant,  or  It)**,  and  considering 
the  denser  shower  to  have  lasted  1*  30”,  the 
earth  moving  In  tins  time  about  100,000  niik^s, 
the  corresponding  tliickness  of  the  group  would 
ho  lOOjUOOxsin  19"=33,000  miles.  Observa- 
tions, accordingly,  iriadc  on  either  hcrnispherc 
before  and  after  the  time  of  the  main  shower, 
W'ould  correspond  to  periods  during  which  the 
earth  wan  passing  into  and  then  out  of  tlio 
spat’cs  contiguoiLs  to  the  denser  or  proper  ring 
[segment,  or  cloud],  and  would  show  the  com- 
parative distribution  and  frequency  of  inetcor- 
oidal  bodies  in  &a<‘b  spaces.  In  the  same  view, 
since  the  radiant  in  Leo  rises  above  onr  horizon 
about  Up.  m.,  corresponding  (for  the  long,  of 
riiiladelphia)  with  4 a.  m.,  Greenwich  time, 
the  obser\ations  made  in  this  country  frtun 
midnight  onward  on  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
may  be  regarde<l  ns  a continuation  of  tlioso 
inlemiptetl  hy  twilight  ou  the  same  morning 
In  England. 

On  the  night  of  November  12-13th,  twelve 
observers  together  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  saw, 
from  11^  10*  to  1“  40”,  a total  of  236  meteors, 
generally  small,  and  few  from  Leo;  and  again, 
from  2'’  4<>”  to  5^  3U“,  458  meteors,  the  propor- 
tion of  conformable  ones  iucrea.''ing,  but  being 
at  6^  still  less  than  one-half.  At  the  same  place, 
another  group  of  ten  observers  counted  603 
meteors  from  to  a.  m.  An  account  from 
Washington  places  the  rate  of  apf»carance  at 
8 A.  M.  of  tlie  siiiae  night  at  about  180  per  hour, 
a largo  proportion  conformable,  and  many  of 
the  trains  being  of  a bluish  color. 

On  the  niglit  of  the  13-14th,  observations 
were  made  at  many  points  tliroughout  Great 
Rritain,  Injtween  the  hours  of  about  11  r.  m. 
and  5 a.  m.  A few  extrjicts  from  a table  of  the 
numbers  of  meteoix  during  5-mimite  intervals, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Symous,  will  servo  to  outline 
the  course  of  the  shower ; thus — 

In  5 minutes  from  llh.  4>id,  — 17  meteors. 

**  Oh.  15m.  — 41  •* 

“ “ Ob.  4om.  — 87  “ 

“ Ih.  — 204 

“ “ lb.  13m.  — STS  “ 

“ “ 2h.  — 4S  “ 

**  **  8h.  — 26  “ 

**  “ 4h.  45m.  — 4 “ 

Tliese  results,  pretty  closely  agreeing  with 
those  of  other  observers,  .show  that,  irrespective 
of  visibility  of  the  constellation  Ia‘o,  which  was 
quite  as  favorable  for  some  time  both  before 
imd  after  the  main  shower,  yet  the  accession 
of  tlie  latter  was  quite  rapid  a little  l>efore  1", 
and  its  cessation  almut  2^  quite  or  nearly  us 
rapid;  though  during  about  6J  hours,  from 
11  p.  M.  to  4:30  A.  M.,  tiio  frequency  was  greater 
than  usual  even  for  ordinary  years  of  the  No- 
vember period.  Homo  obsemTs  placed  the 
number  of  meteors  at  the  lime  of  the  maximum 
at  about  100  per  minute,  their  apiK*arauco  being 
then  often  in  batches  or  volleys  of  several  at  a 
time,  and  two  or  more  sometimes  travelling 


close  together.  Mr.  ITind  states  tint,  from 
0*  to  four  obsojTors  counted  1,120  meteors, 
and,  thence  on  to  about  1*  7*  614,  the  number 
then  becoming  too  great  to  admit  of  counting, 
until  1‘  20“,  w hen  a decline  became  perceptible. 
Mr.  Symons  estimate^l  the  total  number  vUble 
(from  11  to  6,  it  w'ould  appear)  at  from  7,000 
to  8,000,  and  others  have  placed  it  still  higher. 

Noticeable  features  of  the  display  were,  the 
comparative  uniformity  of  size  or  brightness  of 
the  meteors,  and  the  absence  of  any  of  rery  re- 
markable brilliancy.  Mr.  Baxcndoll  considerstbe 
average  magnitude  the  tliird,  while  abont  one- 
tenth  of  all  were  above  the  first  m.agnitudo,  sad 
some  ctpialltMl  Jupiter,  and  even  Yenug  at  the 
l)rightest.  Prtvfessor  Grant’s  account,  frcwi 
Glasgow,  would  make  tlic  proportion  of  meteors 
brighter  than  the  first  magnitude,  larger;  wiiile, 
after  2 p.  m.,  their  size  diminished,  and  their 
directions  became  more  variable. 

A very  large  j>roportion  of  the  meteors  left 
trains,  hut  of  brief  duration — rarely  more  than 
2 to  3 seconds.  Occasionally,  meteors  appeared 
in  the  imine<liate  neighborhood  of  the  supposed 
riwlinnt,  disappearing  again  writhont  trains,  or 
showing  at  most  only  a short  brush.  The  pathj 
of  such  were  nndouhtedly  almost  directly  toward 
the  earth  and  the  observer,  and  so,  greatly  fore- 
shorfencil  or  inrisiblc;  and  the  circomstanoe 
confinne<l  the  conclusion  indicated  by  the  di- 
vergent courses  of  most  of  the  others,  in  respect 
to  the  location  of  the  radiant  point  or  arw. 
Ubo  plan  of  projecting  at  least  a portion  of  the 
nictoor-paths  seen  on  charts  prepared  for  the 
j)iirpose  (in  England  on  those  of  Herschel),  was 
of  course  adopted  by  many  observers  in  both 
hemisphere's ; hut  the  results  of  attempts  to  fix 
the  rjwliant  point  do  not  as  yet  precisely  agree. 
A position  not  far  from  y Ix’onis  is  pretty  gen- 
erally admitted.  Prof.  Newton's  observatioosoa 
the  morning  of  November  14th  imply— uule» 
the  radiant  moves — an  elliptical  area,  iulfligtb 
in  longitude  some  3*  or  4* ; while  his  detenai- 
nation  of  the  preceding  night  places  the  c«itre 
of  the  radiant  in  R.  A.  147'"  30',  Dec. -P 23®  15 ; 
and  Prof.  Twining  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
fixes  that  point  in  the  same  R.  A.,  and  Pec. 
-{-24®  30'.  Mr.  Baxcndell  bounds  the  iwduuit 
urea  by  the  stars  y,  My  c,  and  v Ix‘onls— io 
mean  i>osition  in  R.  A.  149®  83'  (or,  147^38'?), 
and  Dec. + 22®  67'.5.  Tlie  Icngtlis  of  trsiw 
during  the  principal  display  of  the  14th.  are  by 
dilferent  observers  variously  stated  at  frwa  15* 
to  25®,  and  in  some  cases  even  40®  or  mere. 

ITio  Cidor  of  the  nuclei  in  the  main  shower 
was  commonly  white  or  bluish-white,  some- 
times orange-yellow  or  red.  The  trains  are- 
spoken  of  as  l>eing  grecnisli  [some  accounts  say 
bluish],  gray,  and  white.  Within  the  liniiuof 
cities,  inde^,  Uie  yellow  enst  thrown  by  gas- 
lights upon  a sky  not  wholly  free  from 
could  by  subjective  contrast  impart  an  apparent 
hhiish -green  hue  to  trains  actually  gray  or  white, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Slack  states,  moreover,  that  some  of 
the  trains  were  yellow  and  others  reddisli  in 
color.  lu  some  twelve  or  more  inst4ince8  in 
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which  he  cauglit  the  trains  with  the  spoctro 
scopo,  they  gave  spectra  chiefly  of  yellow  {ind 
^eon ; while  the  nuclei  gave  all  the  primitive 
colora. — {InUU.  Ob$erter^  Nov.  186G.) 

Mr.  Haxendelh  who  witnessed  oS*  tlie  western 
roast  of  Ceotrol  Ainerioa  the  display  of 
declares  that  of  1866  far  inferior  to  the 
former*  both  in  the  namber  of  meteors  and  in 
the  brilliancy  of  the  larger  ones.  Ho  states 
that  the  directions  of  flights  in  1833  wore  much 
more  irrcgnlar  than  in  I860  ; and,  besides  mak- 
ing some  suggestions  in  reference  to  tlie  cos- 
mical  theory  of  tlie  origin  of  meteors,  ho  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  maximum 
frequency,  the  earth  was  advancing  in  its  orbit 
almost  directly  toward  the  radiant  fto  a point 
of  long.  2®  12.7  less);  whence  ho  infers  also 
that  the  meteors  were  crossing  the  earth's  path 
from  within  outward. 

M.  Faye  remarkwl  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  {ComnUs  Jt^nduAy  Nov.  19,  I860)  on 
the  meteoric  display,  for  which  he  w'as  le<l  to 
watch,  as  ho  implies,  by  a suggestion  of  Gibers 
of  the  possible  return  of  the  groat  star-slmwor 
in  I860  OP  ’07,  os  well  as  by  the  confirmatory 
researches  of  Prof.  Newton,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  November  dis])lays,  waning  from  the 
year  1833,  had  begun  to  increase  again  from 
1804.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  althongh 
the  sky  was  often  covered  with  clouds,  yet, 
looking  toward  Orion,  he  noted  81  meteors 
daring  the  half  hour  following  1^  6*,  and  45 
again  daring  40  minutes  following  3‘  6" ; and, 
of  the  whole  number,  all  save  tw'o  diverged 
from  tlie  superior  part  of  Leo.  iiany  wuro 
very  brilliant,  some  being  visible  through  clouds 
which  masked  the  brighter  stars  of  Orion.  Tho 
display  was  well  seen  by  Dr.  li.  A.  Gould,  with 
others,  at  Valentia,  Ireland,  nio  sky  was 
clear,  and  from  12“  39®  to  1“  5®,  he  alone  count- 
ed 810 ; and,  with  a second  observer,  203  during 
tho  90  seconds  following  1“  9®.  Of  tho  meteors 
he  says,  “ Tho  comparatively  slow  and  uniform 
movement  of  most  of  them,  their  long  bright 
trains,  and  pure  white  light,  presented  a strong 
resemblance  to  tho  flight  of  rockets.”  Mention 
of  tho  appearance  of  tho  shower  at  Saragossa, 
Spain,  and  at  Beirut,  Syria,  has  also  been  met 
with. 

In  New  Haven,  night  of  November  13-14th, 
a party  of  observers  (12  most  of  tho  time),  and 
of  which  again  Professor  Newton  was  one, 
noted  from  il  p.  m.  to  4 a.  881  meteor.s,  gen- 
erally more  brilliant  than  on  the  preceding 
night,  and  a large  proportion  of  them  conform- 
able. Professor  Twining,  observing  alone  at 
tho  same  place  during  two  hoars  of  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th,  noted  62  conformable  meteors, 
the  average  length  of  paths  being  about  10®, 
and  average  time  five  seconds.  At  2“  11*  of 
the  same  morning,  a very  bright  green  (or 
blue)  meteor  appeared  about  20®  south  of  Rcg- 
ulua,  visible  at  New  Haven,  Newark,  and  else- 
where, and  leaving  a trail  or  cloud  4®  long, 
which  floated  away  to  the  north — bending  np, 
aa  licoa  from  Newark,  as  is  usual  with  such 


trains — and  remaining  in  sight  0 minutes. 
From  tho  observations  at  different  points,  Pro- 
fessor Newton  calculates  its  altitudes  at  appear- 
ance and  disai)pcaranco  os  about  120  and  60 
miles,  its  len^h  5,  and  its  breadth  3 miles. 
Its  northward  motion,  at  right  angles  to  the 
course  of  the  meteor,  was  ascribed  to  a current 
in  tho  atino&nhere.  ‘*T!ie  material  of  tho 
meteor  must  have  been  considerable  in  order 
to  have  filled  several  cubic  miles  with  its  dlhrU. 
And  yet  this  debrii  must  have  been  very  atten- 
uated to  float  in  an  atmosphere  so  light  as  that 
which  is  60  or  90  miles  from  the  oartli’s  surface.” 

Finally,  Professor  Newton  suggests  that  if 
there  shall  be  a star-sliower  in  1867,  and  if  the 
group  of  meteoroids  lies  sensibly  in  a plane,  the 
limiting  lines  of  visibility  should  be  removed 
90®  or  100®  wcwtwjird:  unless,  under  perturba- 
tions due  to  the  action  of  the  earth,  Jupiter,  or 
other  planets,  the  time  of  tlie  inaximuin,  and  so 
tho  region  In  which  the  shower  Ls  to  occur, 
may  meantime  have  becu  changed. 

Miicellaneoui. — Professor  Newton’s  paper 
contains  also  a suggestion  by  Professor  Twining 
of  a form  of  instrument  to  be  used  in  observing 
meteors — a conical  shell,  mounted  as  a telescope 
— with  opening  at  tlio  apex  for  tho  eye, 
and  its  base  occupied  by  a system  of  diverging 
and  circular  wires,  by  means  of  which  the 
directions  of  flight,  and  extremities  ami  lengtiis 
of  paths,  may  be  determined  more  accurately 
than  by  the  unaided  vision.  M.  Faye  (Joe.  cit.) 
suggests,  as  a moans  of  rendering  the  observa- 
tions more  precise,  that  tw'o  ol^rvers,  each 
furnished  with  a telesco|>o  mounted  very  high 
and  so  as  to  be  very  mobile,  endeavor  to  fix 
tho  c.xtrciuo  points  of  visibility  of  tho  trains, 
and  further,  that  observations  bo  thus  carried 
on  at  ditferent  stations  tek'graphically  connect- 
ed ; question.s  of  radiant,  height,  velocity,  etc., 
might  thus  be  more  accurately  dctermine<l. 

M.  Fayo  also  mentions  facta  which  have  led 
liim  to  conclude  tliat  tho  meteoric  rings  of  April 
20th,  August  10th,  and  November  13tb,  whoso 
periodicity  is  eslablUhed,  are  very  nearly  cir- 
cular, or  at  least  have  their  longer  axis  very 
near  to  tlio  lino  of  nodes,  a circumstance  which 
has  boon  remarked  in  many  periodical  comets ; 
but  that  tho  like  is  not  truo  of  tho  meteors  of 
April  10th,  October  19th,  and  December  12th, 
tho  claim  of  w'bich  to  tho  title  of  rings  is  more 
doubtful. 

Professor  Newton,  in  an  article  in  tho  Arruri- 
can  Journal  of  Scienre,  1866 — v,  41,  p.  192, 
deduces,  from  obser\'alions  made  in  the  pre- 
vious November  period,  tho  proportionate 
number  of  meteors  likely  to  bo  seen  at  tho 
same  place  by  different  groups  of  observers, 
from  12  down  to  1.  Ho  infers  that  four  ob- 
servers, dividing  the  sky  between  them,  would 
see  three  times  as  many  as  ouc,  and  yet  no 
more  than  about  one-half  tho  totiil  number  then 
visible.  In  the  p.aper  above  cited,  also,  lie  con- 
cludes that,  with  snch  observers,  meteors,  and 
metliodsof  observing,  as  those  of  the  two  nights 
of  tho  November  period,  1866,  fourteen  pei'sons 
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would  80G  six  times  as  many  as  one,  and  yet 
lose  a third  or  more  of  those  that  could  bo 
5<-en  by  an  iudcduite  number,  csi)ecially  when 
the  flights  were  generally  faint. 

Mr.  I>.  Trowbridge  states  {Am€rican  Journal 
of  Seunce^  September,  I860),  that  at  about  8* 
15®  p.  M.,  July  2Gt!i,  a bright  red  meteor  flashed 
out  in  Cygnus,  luoting  rapully  with  a blue 
train,  to  tijo  west — time  of  flight,  ^ to  1 sec- 
ond— and  which  certainly  passed  below  some 
cirro-stratus  clouds  that  were  so  dense  as 
completely  to  hide  ordinary  stars.  0.  Behr- 
maun,  of  Gottingen,  bos  stated  also  that, 
on  the  30th  of  July  of  the  witne  year,  meteors 
Were  seen  to  come  out  of  a thick  cloud  which 
covered  the  cutiro  sky,  and  was  too  dense  to 
allow  of  their  being  visible  through  it — those 
bodies  a|>pearing  about  15*  above  the  horizon, 
leaving  a visible  path  of  5®  to  0®,  and  vanishing 
in  about  a balf-sccond.  The  writer  believed 
that  these  meteors  came  within  one  mile  of  the 
cartli.  An  account  of  a meteor,  winch  probably 
explode^!  above  the  clouds  near  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  and  over  the  sea,  but  which  produced  in 
and  near  that  city  an  extremely  brilliant  flash 
of  light,  and  a continuous  reverberation  not  un- 
like that  of  thunder,  is  found  in  the  American 
Journal  qf  SeUnco  for  March,  1866. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  at  Northampton,  August  8,  I860, 
Professor  Pierce  road  a paper  on  the  “Origin 
of  the  Solar  Iloat,”  in  which  ho  controverted 
Mayer’s  theory  of  tlio  source  of  such  heat  in  a 
conversion  of  rneclumical  force,  that  is,  as 
being  kept  up  by  a constant  full  of  meteoric 
bodies  into  the  sun.  It  is  stated  that  the  an- 
tlior  of  the  paper  favored,  instead,  the  view  of 
the  solar  heat  as  originating  in  a slow  conden- 
sation of  the  matter  of  the  sun. 

Meteorites. — Descriptions  and  analyses  of  me- 
teoric irtuis  (period  of  fall  unknown)  found  in 
the  territory  of  Colorado,  are  given  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science.,  dates  of  8eptem- 
her,  1866,  and  January,  1867;  and  some  account 
of  the  meteorite  of  Knyahinya,  Hungary  (Juno 
0,  1866),  in  the  same  jonnial  for  November, 
1806;  and  of  the  nietcoritca  of  Anmalo,  Al- 
geria (Angttst  25,  1865),  in  the  number  for 
May,  1866.  A communioation  iu  three  parts 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  M. 
Daubr(‘C,  entitled,  “Synthetic  Experiments  rel- 
ative to  Meteorites:  Points  of  agreement  to 
which  they  conduct,  in  reference  to  the  form- 
ation of  those  planetary  bodies  and  to  that  of 
the  terrestrial  globe,”  appears  in  the  Comptes 
Hindus.,  dates  of  January  29tl»,  Februarj'  19th, 
and  March  19th,  1860.  The  American  Journal 
of  Science  for  January,  1867,  contains  also  a 
“ New  Cliissification  of  Meteorites,  with  an 
Enumeration  of  ileteoric  Species,”  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  U.  Shepanl,  the  classification 
diflering  in  some  particulars  from  that  of  Mr. 
Greg,  given  in  the  preceding  volume  of  the 
CYCU)i*.i:ruA.. 

METHODISTS.  I.  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. — The  membersliip  of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  Churcli,  in  1866,  was,  according  to 
the  Methodist  Almanac  for  1807,  as  follows: 
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ottUimore 

12,010 

18,775 

2,087 

2,714 

597 

14,047 
81, 4-9 
4,4fS 

j 8,886 

1 7,989 

1 17.884 
! 16,723 

(’entral  (termkii 

Central  Illinois 

1,165 
2,570 
i 2,421 
1 8,259 

97 

$.154 

20,464 

19,144 

•0,bU> 

1 284 

7,W1 

€24 

16.G2I 

29,572 

^J,215 

2,271 
2,119 
7,380 
■ 3,2u5 
867 
2,263 

12,09$ 

17,140 

86,908 

2S,42<) 

Eastern  German..., 

2,001 

8.414 

25.672 

8,010 

2.48s 

10,677 

4,692 

1,261 

1.466 

4,293 

8,685 

•6,870 

9,271 

Oermauy  St  Sweden. 

Holslon 

Illinois 

i 

18,918  1 

5,960 

18,871 

80,680 

167 

lOS 

245 

23,611 

15,774 

8, ‘'26 
1,771 

27,487 

17.515 

4i419 

6,796 

L508 

1,101 

122 

1.792 

6.987 

1,^ 

1,450 

12,187 

Liberia  Slission 

L809 

10,345 

15,260 

7,48-t 

2,216 

9,i'>8d 

1,431 

288 

2,804 

1,808 

476 

8,070 

666 

13064 

fc,T48 

Mississippi  Mission.. 
Missouri  a Arkansas. 
Nebraska 

t692 

U7« 

1,957 

7 

245 

20,9ti8 

4,817 

2.S19 

i**ies2 

20.961 

New  llumpshirc 

10,436 

22,048 

1,587 

6,122 

6.581 

4,742 

7,406 

12.(« 

27,770 

86[457 

88.768 

2*,257 

New  York.’. 

New  York  East 

80,876 

29.IM0 

20.S49 

14,025 

1,621 

1,277 

l,>-25 

697 

8,410 

15,646 

Nortliwcst  German. , 
Northwest  Indiana. . 
Northw't  Wisconsin. 
Ohio 

4.742 

15,347 

2,578 

27,755 

6.C1I 

17,478 

8.170 

81.165 

19,265 

16,401 

2,769 

9,8’>4 

576 

8.M5 

45.481 

10,358 

55.:^4 

35,104 

14,412 

17,752 

8,077 

1,823 

«,151 

18,835 

2,6«6 

20,484 

South  Carolina  Miss. 
SoutheasCn  Indiana. 
Southern  Illiuois. . . . 
Southwest  German.. 

2,791 

16,890 

17,262 

6,029 

2,6^9 

346 
1.752  1 
8,8h7 
975 
4M 

iisr 

1S,14J 

Sl.Hi 

7,«>» 

8,178 

22,0S7 

13,104 

11,895 

4,874 

1,967 

5ii.4«l 

15,071 

1.578 

13,778 

11,349 

14,1*H 

1.868 

18.212 

4,944 

1»,1W 

West  Wisconsin....' 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming ; 

6,887 

10,203 

18,415 

1,065 

1.624 

8,427 

11, 

15,543 

Total 

871,113 

1 161,071  ; 

822,711 

: 106, .548  1 

929,259 

Increase 

1 4S,40a 

bi.m  1 

1-M,985 

The  miiiiber  of 

anunal  conferences  in  the 

above  list  is  64,  against  60  reported  last  year. 
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The  number  of  effective  preachers  in  1806 
•was  6,287;  of  superannuated,  1,289;  of  local 
preachers,  7,576.  The  number  of  churches 
(houses  of  worship),  is  10,462,  an  increase  of 
420.  The  estimated  total  value  is  $29,594,004, 
an  increase  of  $3,848,502.  The  number  of  par- 
sona^res  is  3,814,  valued  at  $4,420,958,  an  in- 
crease of  171  in  number,  and  of  $24,277  in  value. 
The  total  value  of  church  edifices  and  parson- 
a^jos  is  $34,014,902,  being  an  increase  of  $2,857,- 
729.  The  following  are  the  summaries  of  the 
contributions  for  the  principal  benevolent  causes, 
omitting  all  receipt  from  legacies:  for  confer- 
ence claimants,  worn-out  preachers,  and  widows 
and  ori>lians  of  ministers  who  have  died  in  tlio 
wor^  $107,892,  an  increase  of  $14,743;  for 
missionary  society,  $6719190,  an  increase  of 
$09,025 ; for  Tract  Society,  $23,349,  an  increase 
of  $1,026;  for  American  Bible  Society,  $107,- 
238,  an  increase  of  $5,495 ; for  Snndnv-school 
Union,  $19,850,  an  increase  of  $782.  'fho  total 
contributions  for  these  objects  is  $929,221.  This 
is  an  increase  over  the  returns  of  1865,  of  $91,- 
073.  The  total  number  of  schools  is  14,045,  an 
increase  of  96;  that  of  officers  and  teachers, 
102,191,  an  increase  of  8,492;  scholars,  980,623, 
an  increase  of  48,898;  volumos  in  library,  2,- 
644,291,  an  increase  of  109,195.  The  Sundafj- 
school  Adrocat^^  at  the  close  of  the  volume  in 
October,  issued  a regular  edition  of  over  300,000 
copies,  a large  increase  over  the  subscription 
list  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  progress  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  m the  late  slave-holding  States,  continues 
to  be  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  of  tlm 
northern  anti-slavery  churches,  and  to  augur 
important  results,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  politi- 
cal. At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  the 
Chureh  only  had  sis  conferences,  which  wholly 
or  partly  were  situated  in  the  territory  of  these 
States,  lljey  extendetl  but  little  south  of  tho 
frontier  of  the  northern  and  soutliern  sections, 
embracing  only  the  States  of  Missouri,  Mary- 
loud,  Delaware,  tho  valley  of  Virginia,  with  a 
few  isolated  congregations  in  Kentucky  and 
Arkansas.  Early  in  1805,  tho  Ilolstou  Confer- 
ence in  East  Tennessee,  was  organized  with  a 
membership  (almost  exclusively  white),  of  6,402. 
The  progress  of  this  conference  has  l>eon  most 
extraordinary,  tho  number  of  members  in  1866 
rising  to  18,211,  an  increase  of  nearly  200  per 
cent.  On  October  11, 1800,  a second  annual  con- 
ference was  organized  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
called  the  “Tennessee  Conference,”  and  num- 
bering, at  the  time  of  its  organization,  2,089 
mcm^rs,  484  probationers,  22  Sunday-schools, 
with  2,548  scholars.  The  Mississippi  Mission 
Conference,  which  was  organized  iu  Dec.  1805, 
with  2,210  members,  counted,  in  1866,  0,568 
members  and  1,331  probationers,  exclusive  of 
tho  congregations  in  Texas,  which  on  January 
3,  1867,  wore  organized  into  a separate  annual 
conference  (tho  '‘Texas  Conference ”),  that  on 
ita  start  oa  a conference,  counuxl  a member- 
ship of  1,093  members  and  491  probationers. 
The  missions  in  South  Caroliaa,  Eastern  Georgia 


and  Florida,  were  organized  into  an  annual  con- 
ference (Sooth  Carolina  Mission  Conference),  on 
April  2,  1866,  tho  membership  of  which,  at  its 
first  meeting,  was  reported  at  5,165  memherH  in 
full  connection,  and  887  probationers.  Tlie 
progress  of  tho  Church  was  particularly  rapid 
in  Western  Georgia  and  Alabama,  where  the 
missions  on  Jan.  24,  1866,  were  organized  into 
the  “Western  Georgia  and  Alabama  Mission 
District.”  Before  tho  close  of  tho  year,  tins 
district  had  sprung  into  the  proportions  of  an 
annual  conference,  haring,  in  December,  44 
travelling,  about  52  local  preachers,  and  near- 
ly 6,000  members.  Tlie  missions  in  Eastern 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  with  15  ministers 
and  675  members,  were  erected  into  on  annual 
conference,  on  January  8, 1867.  Together,  these 
new  conteroDces,  organized  in  the  late  slave- 
holding  States  in  1865, 1866,  and  Jan.  1867,  em- 
braced a membership  of  about  43,000.  There 
W’cro  also  in  successful  operation,  within  tho 
bounds  of  these  conferences,  two  theological 
institutions,  “ The  Thomson  Biblical  Institute,” 
at  New  Orleans,  and  tho  “Baker  Theological 
Institute,”  of  Charleston ; and  two  weeUy  pa- 
pers were  issued,  the  A^eia  Orleans  ChrUtuin 
Adcoeate  and  the  Charletion  ChritVwn  Adw- 
eaU,  It  was  the  common  expectation  of  all  the 
missionaries,  that  the  Church  would  continue  to 
make  rapid  progress  in  all  tho  Southern  States. 

The  “foreign  missions”  of  the  Church  in 
Liberia,  South  America,  China,  Gennony,  India, 
Bulgaria,  Scandinavia,  embraced  in  1865  203 
missionaries,  and  7,478  members ; and  the  “ do- 
mestic missions”  among  the  Germans,  Indians, 
Scandinariana,andWelsh,25,075rocmbcrs.  The 
General  Missionary  Committee  appropriated,  for 
tho  year  1867,  the  sum  of  $1,030,778 ; namely : 
foreign  missions,  $306,574;  foreign  pojmlation 
in  the  United  States,  $54,850;  Indian  missions, 
$4,600 ; American  domestic  missions  in  57  an- 
nual conferences  (including  six  conferences  in 
the  South,  $168,400)  $449,100 ; missions  in  the 
United  States  not  included  In  any  annual  con- 
ference, $55,654 ; for  building  churches  in  the 
South,  $70,700;  miscellaneous  appropriations, 
$80,000. 

Tlie  number  of  colleges,  universities,  and 
Biblical  institutes  was  in  1806,  as  follows : 

Albion  College Albion,  Michigto. 

Allcgbany  College Meadrille,  Pa. 

Baker  University Baldwin  City, 

Baldwin  University. Berea,  Ohio. 

Cornell  College Mt.  Vernon,  lowo. 

Dickinson  Cmlege Carlisle,  Pa. 

Galesvillo  University Golesville,  Wisconsin. 

Qonesuo  College ...  I Lima,  New  Y ork. 

German  Wallace  College Berea,  Ohio. 

lUmline  University Bed  Wing.  Minnesota. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  .Bloomington,  Illinois. 
Indiana  Asbufy  University.... Grcencsstlo,  Indiana, 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University. ...Mt.  PleasauL  Iowa.. 

Lawrence  ifnivorsity Appleton,  WisconsiD. 

McKendreo  College I^cbanoo^  Illinois. 

Mount  Union  College Mount  t nion,  Ohio. 

Northwestern  Universitv Evanston,  IlUnols. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University Delaware,  Ohio. 

University  of  the  Pacific Santa  Clara,  C^, 
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Unper  Iowa  UnircrsitT Fayetle,  Iowa. 

«eileyan  University Middletown,  Conn. 

Wallamet  University  Salem,  Oregon. 

Baker  Theological  Institute. . .Charleston,  S.  0. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute Kranston,  Illinois. 

Methodist  General  Bib.  Inst. . .Concord,  N.  U. 
Mission  Theological  Institute. Bremen.  Germany. 
Thomson  Biblical  Institute. .. .Xew  Orleans,  La. 

'fho  year  18C6,  the  centenary  of  American 
Methodism,  wjts  celebrated  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted .States  by  Ppecial  servieen,  by  largely  atten- 
ded'spechil  meetings,  aud  by  contributions  for 
the  general  centenary  funds.  As  far  as  rc- 
tume^l  up  to  the  dose  of  the  year,  the  contri- 
butions readied  the  sum  of  about  four  million 
dollars.  The  marvellous  progress  of  tlie  Church 
during  the  first  century  of  its  existence  in  the 
TJnitecl  Statc-s  from  decade  to  decade,  is  exhib- 
ited by  the  following  table: 


TXAB. 

TravrlllnB 

Preaclit-ra. 

Inrmw  »4 
l*re»cbt!r». 

klM&brn. 

lorreate  of 
Members. 

1776.... 

24 

4,921 

4,921 

1786.... 

117 

25 

20.6^9 

16,768 

1786.... 

288 

176 

66,6*H 

86,976 

1806.... 

452 

1.59 

130,570 

78,906 

1816.... 

m 

248 

2H.285 

83,665 

1S20.... 

1,406 

711 

860,S*X> 

148,566 

1886.... 

2,92S 

1,522 

650,108 

289,808 

1846.... 

8,582 

654 

644,229* 

Dec.  6,874 

is.'jd.... 

6,877 

2,295 

80<>,827 

156,099 

l066.... 

7.676 

1.699 

1,082,164 

281,867 

II.  MethoilUt  Kpi»f‘opnl  Church  South, — I'liU 
Church,  wliidi  at  the  l>eginiiing  of  the  late  civil 
war  nmnlH?red  about  700,000,  lost  daring  the 
war,  and  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  at  least  one-half  of  the  colored  mem- 
liers.  TliO  first  general  confcrenco  since  tlio 
beginning  of  the  war,  was  opened  at  Kew  Or- 
leans on  the  4th  of  April  and  lasted  one  inontli. 
The  conference  made  numerous  changes  in  the 
di.sdpline,  some  of  them  merely  verbal.  The 
mo.st  im|>ortant  action  wius  the  following : the 
election  of  four  additional  blsliops,  making  ten 
in  all.  Three  of  these,  Ki.^hops  Sould,  Andrew, 
and  Early,  wore  made  sujiernumerarv.  The 
work  W’a.s  divided  into  seven  episcopal  <li.stricts, 
each  bishop  to  be  siqiportcd  by  the  churches  in 
the  district  ovcrwhicii  he  lias  supervision.  Tlio 
name  of  the  Clnmih  was  diangcd  from  **  Metho- 
dist Episcopul  Church  South,”  to  “Episcopal 
Mothorlist  Church.”  Hus  change,  to  be  etieclive, 
must  obtain  the  concurrence  of  a ni^ority  of 
all  the  members  of  the  annual  conferences  pr<*s- 
ent  and  voting  on  thcipiestinn.  The  attendance 
upon  class-moetingR  was  ma<le  a jirivilege  in- 
stead of  a duty.  The  rule  on  the  reception  of 
nieml^rs  was  changi^d,  so  as  to  do  away  witli 
the  preliminary  relation  of  probation.  The 
steward.^  of  churches  were  allowed  to  estimate 
tlie  pastors’  salaries  witliout  any  reference  to 

* Uy  Uie  «tth<lrawa]  atia  ^-itantlott  of  Aouthom  Confor- 
enci-ft  In  1^14,  oivanizlnif  the  MethodUt  Chnrcb 

t^uth.  tho  Ki>{(kcoc«]  <'burcli  1o»t  1/mA  trevdHiig 

nn>l  4a.V’— ^ nH'mfxTs.  and  yet  so  rapid  ln-r 
irrowlh  durtm:  the  di*cad(r,  that  at  Ita  cIom  (two  yoftrs  aAor 
the  M'paratlon)  (hero  wan  a net  nln  of  6A4  pivaohen^  and  a 
Lack  01  only  &,sI4  tocnibcnof  itiAUng  up  the  number  loaL 


amotinU  named  in  the  discipline.  ProviMon 
was  made  for  monthly  inquiry  meetings,  de- 
signed to  examine  the  fipiritud  aud  financial 
condition  of  the  charges,  llie  Missiouary  So- 
ciety was  divided  into  two  boards,  fureign  and 
domestic,  and  Baltimore  designatwl  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  former,  aud  Kn.*diville  that  of 
the  latter.  Several  new  annual  couferencei 
were  organized  (the  whole  numlier  will  now  bo 
twenty-seven),  and  the  organization  of  sevvril 
others  authorized.  Tlie  limit  of  the  pastors! 
term  was  extended  to  four  instead  of  two  years. 
It  was  resolved  to  introduce  lay  reprcM-ntation 
into  the  annual  and  general  conferencvs,  bat 
this  change  requires  the  concurrence  of  three- 
fuurtlis  of  all  the  members  of  the  annual  con- 
ferent'es  present  and  voting  on  the  question. 

The  next  session  of  the  General  Conference 
is  to  be  held  in  Memphis  Tennessee,  oo  the 
first  Wednesday  of  May,  1870. 

The  chapter  of  the  discipline  regulating  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  colored  people,  was  so 
changed  os  to  read  as  follow's: 

QxMiion.  What  ahall  be  done  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colored  people? 

Armccr  1.  Let  our  colored  members  be  orpiniied 
as  separate  i>as(oral  charges  n berever  they  prefer  it 
and  tlirir  number  may  Justify  it. 

Ant.  2.  Let  each  pastoral  charge  of  colored  mm- 
bers  hare  its  own  quarterly  conferences  composed 
of  official  members,  as  provided  in  the  discipline. 

An*.  8.  Let  colored  persons  be  licensed  to  preach, 
and  ordained  deacons  and  ciders,  acrordioe  to  tb« 
discipline,  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  conirrencvi 
haring  jurisdiction  in  the  ca»c,  they  are  deemed  soH- 
able  persons  for  said  office  and  orders  in  Ibe  nua- 
istiy. 

Aut.  4.  The  bishop  may  form  a district  of  colored 
charges  and  appoint  to  it  a colored  presiding  elter 
when,  in  his  hidginent,  the  religious  interests  of  lbs 
colored  people  require  it. 

Ant.  5.  When  it  is  judged  advisable  by  the  coUrfS 
of  bishops,  an  annual  conference  of  colored  persons 
may  be  organized,  to  be  presided  over  by  someoM 
of  unr  bishops. 

Ahs.  6.  When  two  or  more  annual  confewnres 
shall  be  formed,  let  our  bishops  advise  and  assist 
them  in  organizing  a separate  general  confereoM 
jitrisiliction  for  themselves,  if  they  do  so  deaire  it, 
anil  the  bishops  deem  it  expedient,  in  secordioc* 
with  the  doctnnes  and  discipline  of  our  Cburfh.  and 
having  Iho  same  relation  to  this  general  conferew* 
as  the  annual  conferences  have  to  each  other. 

An*.  7.  Let  special  atientioii  be  given  toSonday- 
schools  among  the  colored  people. 

The  committee  on  correspondence  withotli^r 
churches  submitteti  tbeir  rejiort,  which  was 
adopted  as  follows: 

Jittolttd,  1.  That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cbar^ 
South  stands  this  day,  aa  she  always  has  stood,  ready 
and  willing  to  consider  with  Christian  candor 
equivocal  and  Scriptural  overtures  forsym|)«tby«d 
fellowship  which  may  be  tendered  her  by  suy  body 
of  ( hristiaos  in  their  general  represenulire  cs* 
pscitv. 

2.  'That  the  General  Conference  most  wsrffiJy 
ciprocates  the  fraternal  greetings  and  exprty«w“  A 
Christian  confidence  from  the  Christian  Lflitw  w 
llliuoisby  their  representative,  J.  Beitiler. 

8.  That  one  bishop,  and  brother  J.  II.  tyao^  ” ^ 
pointed  Internal  messengers  from  iLw 
tend  the  annual  council  of  the  Christian  tBi*«u 

4.  That,  shoiUd  then*  be  any  Church  or  associsueo 
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wishing  to  unite  with  us,  thev  shall  be  recelrcd  on 
girine  Mtiafactonr  eridcnce  o?  belief  in  our  articles 
of  reugion,  and  'wiUio^pesa  to  conform  to  our  dis- 
cipliue,  ministers  carr,Ting  the  same  grade  as  tliey^ 
held  in  their  uwn  church,  according  to  the  mode  pre- 
scribed br  their  discipline. 

The  corresponding  secretarj  of  the  Mission 
Society,  Dr,  SclK>n,  gave  tlie  following  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  missions  of  the  Church. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  rebellion  this  de- 
nomination bod  257  domestic  missions,  with  310  min* 
ister^  and  a membership  of  45,570;  also  34S  colored 
missions,  supplied  by  2<>7  ministers,  and  a member- 
ship  of  76,244;  also  35  Indian  missiona,  with  50 
natire  preachers,  and  8 manual  labor  schools,  with 
4'>5  atuaents  ; aUo  a largo  German  mission,  number- 
ing in  mcmber;(bip  1,178,  and  a flourishing  minion 
in  China.  The  effects  of  the  war  have  paraly7ed  and 
scattered  all  theso  institutions,  and  to-dar  they  are 
but  wrecks.  The  secretary,  howorer.  tookahopeful 
Tiew  of  the  future,  and  recommended  earnest  effort 
upon  the  part  of  the  conference  to  resuscitate  and 
rebuild  their  waste  places. 

III.  Method Ut  ProU*iant$^  American  We$ley- 
arw,  and  Primitiee  Methodieto. — A convention 
of  delcgntes  from  non-cpiscopal  Methodist 
bodies,  called  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
onion,  met  in  the  Union  Chnpcl,  Cincinnati,  on 
May  9th.  A largo  number  of  delegates  were 
present,  representing  the  following  ecclesias- 
tical Uxlies : Muskingum,  Pittsburg,  Michigan, 
Genesee,  Oliio,  North  Illinois,  North  Iowa, 
Western  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
gini:i,  Onondaga,  Illinois,  New  York,  Boston, 
Wabash,  and  Sonth  Illinois  Conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church;  Central  Ohio, 
New  York,  Iowa , Indiana,  Miami,  Michigan, 
Rochester,  Alleghany,  and  Syracuse  Conferen- 
ces of  the  Wesleyan  Metho<list  Church  ; Ujuon 
Chapel,  (Cincinnati,)  Independent  Methodist 
Church  ; Union  Church,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio; 
Union  Chapel  Church,  Livonia,  Michigan  ; In- 
dependent Church,  Sumpter,  Michigan  ; Clturch 
of  the  New  Testament,  (Dr.  Stockton’s,)  Phil- 
adelphia. Tlic  convention  organized  by  elect- 
ing Rev.  S.  A.  Baker,  of  New  York,  president. 
The  following  was  adopted  as  a part  of  the  con- 
stitution : 

See.  I.  The  cooditions  required  of  those  who  ap- 
ply for  probationary  membership  in  — church  are  : 
a desire  to  flue  the  wrath  to  come  and  be  saved  by 
grace,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  an 
avowed  determination  to  walk  in  all  the  command- 
meats  of  Ood  blameless. 

See,  2.  The  churches  shall  have  power  to  receive 
members  on  profes-tiun  of  faith,  or  on  certificate  of 
good  standing  in  any  other  Cnristian  church,  pro- 
vided that  they  are  sntisflod  with  the  Christiuu  ex- 
perienco  of  the  candidate. 

See,  8.  Every  church  shall  have  the  right  to  hold 
and  control  its  own  property,  and  manage  its  own 
financial  affairs,  independent  of  all  associated  rela- 
tions or  bodies. 

See.  4.  Any  cborcb  agreeing  to  conform  to  our 
book  of  discipline  and  means  of  graco  may,  or  ap- 
plication to  the  president  of  a yearly  coofcr»>nco,  to 
an  elder  or  pastor,  or  to  a auarteriy  conference,  bo 
receivofl  as  a member  of  this  body. 

5.  It  is  expected  of  all  churches,  as  a condi- 
tion of  remaining  connected  with  the  general  body, 
that  they  continue  to  conform  with  the  constitution 
and  the  essential  regulations  contained  in  its  book 
of  discipline. 


Tlie  Convention,  by  a vote  of  lOD  yeas  to  21 
nays,  adopted  for  tbe  new  organization  the 
name  “Methodist  Church.”  A resolution  re- 
specring  secret  societies— condemning  the  same 
— presented  in  belialf  of  two  members  from  the 
Wesleyan  Alleghany  Conference,  was  laid  on 
the  table  by  46  to  21)  votes. 

Tlie  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  met  at  Alleghany  city, 
Pennsylvania,  on  Wednesday,  November  14tb, 
and  atljourntnl  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
second.  Rev.  John  Scott,  I>.  D.,  presided. 
Tlie  important  action  of  the  session  was  tho 
adoption  of  the  constitntion  as  adopted  by  tho 
convention  in  Cincinnati,  and  of  tho  discipline 
prepared  by  the  committee  there  appointed,  as 
amended  by  this  convention,  to  take  effect  im- 
rne<liatcly  upon  its  adjournment,  and  thcchango 
of  name  of  the  denomination  fnmi  Methodist 
Protestant  to  “l*ho  Methodist  Clmrch,”  by 
which  it  will  hereafter  he  known.  This  action 
b an  iiiiDortant  step  toward  tho  union  of  non- 
episcopal  Methodist  bodies,  and  a resolution 
was  passed  that  all  independent  churches,  who 
were  such  at  tho  time  of  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
vention, numbering  fifty  members,‘and  also  all 
union  members  of  churches  in  conferences 
which  have  taken  action  adverse  to  union,  who 
may  associate  themselves  together  to  tlie  nnm- 
of  three  hundred,  shall  bo  entitled  to  one  min- 
ister and  one  layman  as  ropresentativea  of  said 
chnrch  or  association  in  the  General  Convention 
in  Oeveland  in  May  next.  The  Mrthwliat  Pro- 
testant,, published  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  as  the 
organ  of  the  Clmrch  of  tho  same  name,  has, 
since  the  nnion  of  tho  Methodist  Protestants 
with  tlio  Wesleyans  and  Independent  MctJio- 
dists,  under  tho  simple  name  of  “ Tlie  Methodist 
Church,”  changc<l  its  title  to  “The  Methodist 
Recorder.”  The  several  general  Church  boards, 
elected  by  the  General  Conference,  are  located 
as  follows:  tho  Board  of  Publication  and  tlio 
Board  of  Missions  are  located  in  Springfield, 
Ohio.  The  Board  of  Ministerial  Education  is 
located  at  Pittsburg.  The  Board  of  Tmstees 
of  the  Collegiate  A^ciation  has  its  executive 
committee  located  at  Adrian,  Michigan. 

Tlie  “American  Wcslcyans”  were  greatly  di- 
vided on  tho  question  of  a onion  with  the  Meth- 
odist Protestants.  A ra^ority  of  tlie  conferences 
declared  against  tho  union.  Of  those  who  op- 
posed this  nnion,  many,  including  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  the  Church,  declared  in 
favor  of  a return  to  tho  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  southern  branch  of  tho  Methcnlist 
Protestant  Church  is  tending  toward  tlie  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  Soutii. 

Tho  22d  annual  conferenco  of  tho  “ Primi- 
tive Methodist  Church  ” of  tho  United  States  was 
held  in  New  Dig^ga,  Lafayette  County,  Wis., 
on  tho  17th  of  J^une.  Thomas  Ix*ckley  pre- 
sided, and  Rev.  J.  Sharp  officiated  os  secretary. 
Tlie  subject  of  union  with  other  non-episco- 
jial  Methodists  was  considered,  and  the  follow- 
ing I'esolution  adopted : 

That  we  favor  «U  meaus  and  measures  to  eonsum- 
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mate  the  proposed  union  of  non-episcopal  Method- 
ills,  and  that  wo  recommend  all  our  circuits  and 
missions  to  make  toward  said  union  as  circumstances 
may  lead  us. 

The  publication  of  the  American  Primttke 
McthodUit  iiiagazioo  was  discontinueil,  and 
the  roeinhorsliip  a(lvise<l  to  take  in  its 
place  the  Americ<in  We$l^an,  The  strength 
of  the  body  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing statistics,  reported  in  1865 : forty-two 
Sabbath-schools,  tJiree  thousand  and  eighteen 
teachers  and  scholars,  twenty  travelling  preach- 
ers, (twenty-one  now,)  fourteen  j)arsonagc8, 
mui  thirty-six  churches,  valued  at  ij42,200, 
under  an  indebtedness  of  only  i|3,000.  Their 
entire  communion,  preachers  and  people,  aggre- 
gate over  two  thousand.  The  churches  are 
locatcnl  tnainly  in  the  soiitbwe.«tem  part  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  northwestern  part  of  Illinois. 

IV.  Free  Methodint  Chirch.* — Tlio  member- 
ship of  tliis  church,  in  1866,  was  as  follows : 


Prcachcn. 

Memhcrt. 

Churrh 

ProjK-rty. 

Cknesee  Conference. 

...81 

2,025 

840,050 

Illinuia  ** 

...  25 

1,278 

42,550 

Susquehanoa  “ 

...21 

1,K4 

7,849 

Michigan  . 

...  8 

462 

ToUl, 

65 

4,689 

$95,049 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Church  was 
ojiened  at  Buffalo,  on  October  10,  1806.  The 
discipline  was  revised,  and  mimy  changes 
made,  but  none  affecting  the  main  features  of 
the  demoramation.  Favorable  action  was  token 
toward  cstablUhing  a weekly  denominational 
paper.  Rev.  I^ni  Wood  was  elected  editor, 
and  authorized  to  commence  the  publication  of 
the  pai>er  as  soon  ns  five  thousand  dollars  w'ere 
raised  for  the  puri)Ose.  Rev.  B.  T.  Roberts 
was  rejected  general  superintendent. 

V.  ErangeUeal  Aeeoeiation. — The  general  sta- 
tistics of  this  branch  of  Methodism  in  1806  were 
as  follows: 


ConfcrcBcca.  M<‘mbcrs. 

East  Peuasykauia &,(X'0 

Central  “ 6,769 

Pittsburg 

New  York 8,C20 

Canada 2,843 

Michigan l,f>98 

Ohio f»,4-36 

Indiana  (1S65). 4,049 

Illinois... 5,691 

Wifrcousin 5,201 

Iowa 2, 9*^0 

KaD!<as 250 

Oermanyt  (estimated) 8,000 


54,689 

To  the«e  must  bo  added  2,045  probationers, 
making  the  total  membersbip  56,734,  ngainst 
54,185,  being  an  increase  of  2,640.  The  num- 
ber of  itinerant  preachers  wms  436:  local 
preachers,  855;  adults  baptized,  683;  children 


* Bee  “MinTjivS  of  the  Annnal  Conferenees  of  the  Free 
Methi>d(ft  Chorch  for  the  year  eodlog  1S66,'*  noebester, 
N.  Y.  ISM. 

t Bee  “Almanac  of  the  F.Tanjrellcal  Assoctalton”  for  1^67, 

C*  *Uh<Nl  by  the  Dcnoraloatlonai  Book  Conccro.  at  Gera- 
Ohio. 


baptized,  4,785 ; Sunday-schools,  609 ; Sunday- 
school  scholars,  85,680 ; officers  and  teachers, 
7.056;  volumes,  86,057;  catechetical  cbww, 
252  ; catechumens,  2,809;  churches,  702;  prob- 
able value,  $882,850;  parsonages,  171;  prob- 
able value,  $119, 471. _ 

VI.  African  Methodi»t  Ephcopal  Chirehtrnd 
African  Methoditt  Episcopal  Zion  Chvrch.— 
The  former  of  these  bodies  has  about  70,(>00,  and 
the  latter  42,000  members.  The  quadrennial 
General  Conferences  of  both  bodies,  held  in 
1864,  declared  in  favor  of  effecting  a nnion. 
Tlio  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  CLnrch 
•held  an  extraordinary  General  Conference  on 
tlio  20tli  and  21st  of  September,  at  H.arrbbtug, 
Pa.,  to  discuss  the  union  question.  Sixty-one 
clerical  and  twenty-two  lay  delegates  were  in 
attendance,  together  with  the  entire  board  of 
guporintendents. 

As  the  validity  of  the  call  of  this  extra  ses- 
sion was  more  than  doubtful,  action  in  the 
premises  was  not  reached.  The  decision  of 
the  body’  amounted  only  to  a postponement  of 
the  question  till  it  could  be  lawfully  decidd. 
In  no  sense  is  it  to  be  construed  into  a vote  ad- 
verse to  union.  On  the  contrary,  the  tone  of 
debate  indicated  a strong  tendency  to  Method- 
ie»t  unification,  and  the  prophecy  was  indulged 
that  at  no  very  distant  day  the  whole  American 
^Icthculist  family  would  bo  consolidated  into 
ono  Cliurcli.  Doctrinally,  the  two  Churches 
arc  a unit.  The  main  ecclesiastical  point  of 
diflereuce  is,  the  African  Methodist  Episc^wd 
Church  has  bishops  with  the  tenure  of  office 
during  good  behavior,  and  tlie  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Zion  Church  has  superintend- 
ents elected  for  only  four  years. 

VI.  Great  Britain  and  British  Cofcairt.— 
The  128d  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Coo- 
ference  of  England  was  opened  at  Leeds,  on 
July  20th.  Rev.  William  j\rthnr  was  elected 
president,  and  Rev.  John  Farrar,  secretary.  The 
vacancies  in  the  Conference  were  6 by  death, 
and  10  by  the  retirement  of  supernunieraries. 
The  Conference,  to  complete  its  number  (the 
“Legal  Hundred”),  elected  4 new  members hy 
nomination ; 12  were  elected  by  seniority.  The 
•general  statistics  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  were, 
in  1866,  ns  follows: 


Member*. 

OotikL 

Great  Britain 

881.168 

20,519 

Ireland  (includina  Missions) 

19,885 

688 

Foreign  Missions 

French  Conference 

59,  •‘'96 

SJS* 

l,fi94 

IW 

Australasian  Conference. . . . 

i 47.693 

8,019 

Canada  Conference 

! 58,954 

2,684 

Eastern  British  America 
CoufercDcc 

1 15,275 

1.851 

Total 

! ftM.ssr  I 

' 87.2IT 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  members 
in  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  year,  of  856; 
decrease  in  Ireland,  190;  decrease  on  foreign 
stations,  2,049. 

The  “ New  Connection  ” Methodists  reportcu 
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at  their  last  Coaferenca  11  districts,  60  circaits, 
and  11  missions,  150  preachers,  and  24.064 
members  in  England;  7 circuits  and  stations, 

6 missionaries,  and  092  members  in  Ireland ; 00 
circuit  preachers,  and  8,028  members  in  Canada. 
There  has  been  a total  decrease  of  233  of  the 
foreign  missions  of  this  Church;  that  of  Cliina 
wa^  during  tl»e  year  1806,  specially  successful. 

Tlie  Bible  Christians  Imd,  in  1866,  87  cir< 
cuita  and  43  homo  missions  in  England,  and  53 
abroad;  with  245  itinerant  preachers,  1,691 
local  pre.ichcrs;  25,138  members;  1,050  on 
trial;  39,249  scholars;  and 8,272  teachers. 

The  minutes  of  the  47th  Annual  Conference 
of  tiio  Primitive  Methodist  Connection,  lield 
in  I860,  state  that  there  are  880  travelling 
preachers,  male  and  female;  2,992  connoc- 
Uonal  chapels;  3,183  rented  chapels,  etc.,  and 
151,438  members ; 2,835  Sanday>schools ; 227,* 
476  scholars,  including  the  homo  and  foreign 
missions. 

The  United  Methodists  ” numbered,  in  1806, 
65,757  mcnibers  (including  foreign  missions); 
cliapcls,  1,140;  itinerant  preachers,  283;  local 
preachora,  3,281 ; Sunday  scholars,  134,862. 

The  Methodist  bodies  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  British  possessions  of  North  America  are 
eagerly  canvassing  the  subject  of  union.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  main  branch  of  Methodists, 
the  Wesleyan  Connection,  this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  took  action  on  the  subject.  In  reply  to 
an  overture  from  the  Conference  of  the  Method- 
ist New  Connection,  the  Conference  expressed 
a desire,  in  all  ways  that  are  open,  to  promote  a 
fraternal  feeling.  They  declared  themselves 
unable  to  ofifor  any  sn^estions  for  the  organic 
imion  of  the  two  Connections,  but  at  the  same 
time  expressed  their  readiness  to  give  their  full 
attention  to  any  proposals  the  Now  Connection 
Conference  might  bo  prepared  to  offer. 

In  the  British  possessions  of  America  most 
of  the  Methodist  bodies  have  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  nniting  in  one  General  Con- 
ference for  all  British  America. 

METRIC  SYSTEM,  The.  In  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  in  our  internal 
commerce,  the  great  diversity  of  weights  and 
measures  in  use  bos  been  the  occasion  of  much ' 
difficulty  and  confusion.  These  weights  and 
measures  were  not  based  on  any  common 
standard,  and  the  foot,  the  acre,  the  mile,  the 
ell,  the  yanl,  the  bushel,  the  gallon,  the  pound, 
the  stone,  and  the  quarter,  varied  in  quantity 
with  each  nation,  and  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany,  with  almost  every  province  or 
county.  An  English  foot,  a Paris  foot,  and  a 
German  foot  differed  by  several  inches ; a Ger- 
man mile  in  length  was  about  four  times  an 
English  one,  and  the  Irisli  and  Swedish  miles 
differed  from  cither. 

These  ^>erplexing  variations  in  wcigliU  and 
measures  produced  so  much  annoyance  in 
France  that,  in  1791,  a body  of  savants  were 
charge<l  with  the  production  of  a permanent 
and  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
which  should  be  made  the  standard  for  France. 


Their  investigations  were  delayed  by  the  po- 
litical condition  of  the  country,  but  in  Juno 
1799,  they  finally  settled  upon  tlie  unils  of 
measure  for  length  and  weight,  and  developed 
from  them  the  complete  Mbtkio  System.  It 
was  desirable  that  the  unit  of  length  should  be 
derived  from  some  permanent  and  absolute 
measure  of  length,  in  which,  when  once  ascer- 
tained. there  could  bo  no  possible  variation. 
The  foot,  the  existing  unit  of  length,  was  a 
very  variable  quantity,  and  there  could  be  no 
absolute  standard  for  it.  It  was  based  upon 
the  average  length  of  the  hnman  foot  of  an 
adult  male ; but  this  was  a measure  of  lon^h 
which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  could  ncver'bo 
absolutely  exact.  The  French  tarants,  after 
considering  and  rejecting  numerous  other  offered 
units  of  length,  finally  agreed  to  deduce  one 
from  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  To  ob- 
tain this,  they  measnred  an  arc  of  meridian  in 
several  Erections,  and  comparing  these  meas- 
urements  w'ith  those  of  other  astronomers  and 
hydi'Ographcrs,  detluccd  thenoo  the  distance 
from  the  polo  to  the  equator,  or  onc-fonrth  of 
the  earth's  circumference.  Dividing  tliis  dis- 
tance from  the  pole  to  the  equator  by  ten 
millions,  they  obtained  the  unit  which  they 
songht,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  heteb,  or 
measure. 

It  must  bo  obvious  to  every  intelligent  mind 
that  if  this  measurement  of  the  quadrant  of 
meridian  was  accurately  mode,  it  famished  a 
measurement  absolutely  perfect,  and  admitting 
of  no  variation  either  from  contraction  or  ex- 
pansion. There  is,  however,  some  reason  to 
believe  that  tJioro  was  not  entire  accuracy  in 
the  admeasurement  of  arcs  of  the  meridian 
from  which  this  length  of  the  qnodrant  of  the 
earth's  circumference  was  based.  Sir  John 
Horschel,  one  of  the  highest  autliorities  living 
on  this  question,  insists,  in  a paper  recently 
published,  that  there  w*as  a serious  inaccnracy 
in  the  calculation  of  the  length  of  these  arcs 
of  meridian,  and  opposes,  on  this  ground,  the 
introduction  of  the  metric  system  into  Great 
Britain  to  the  exclusion  of  the  so-called  “impe- 
rial ” system.  We  cannot  see,  however,  that, 
except  in  astronomical  and  geodesic  or  hydro- 
grapnic  questions,  there  can  ho  any  just  objection 
on  this  ground.  'Wljcther  correctly  or  incor- 
rectly, os  relates  to  the  actual  length  of  a line 
bounding  the  earth's  cirenraferenoe,  the  length 
of  the  meter  has  been  assumed  as  a fixed  quan- 
tity, and  tlie  standard  measures  which  represent 
tlmt  unit  of  length  have  been  made  of  such 
metals,  or  combinations  of  metal,  as  do  not  vary 
in  len;^  from  the  influence  of  moderate  beat 
or  cold,  and  haring  been  definitely  determined, 
its  multiples  and  subdivisions  are  equally  fixed 
and  absolute. 

From  this  unit  of  length,  the  meter^  all  tho 
other  measures,  of  surfaces,  of  solids,  of  liquids, 
and  of  w’eights,  are  derived. 

Thus,  the  unit  of  measures  ^ surfaes  or  land 
meosores  is  the  are^  from  the  Latin  arro,  and  is 
the  square  of  ten  meters,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
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square  of  which  each  side  is  ten  meters  in 
leDfrth. 

TTio  unit  of  $o}Ui  rMoture  is  the  from 
the  Greek,  and  is  the  cube  of  a motor,  or,  in 
other  words,  a solid  mass  one  meter  long,  one 
meter  broad,  and  one  meter  high. 

The  unit  of  liquid  measure  is  the  f/frr,  from 
the  Greek,  and  is  the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of 
the  meter,  which  is  the  decimetery  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  a vessel  where,  by  interior  monsure- 
ment,  each  side  and  tlie  bottom  arc  square 
dseimetsrs. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  qram^  which  is  the 
weight  (»f  a cubic  decimeter  of  distilled  water, 
each  edge  of  the  cube  being  one  onc-hnndredth 
of  a meter.  The  water  must  be  weighed  in  a 
vacuum,  and  to  be  at  the  temperature  of  great- 
est density,  viz:  4®  centigrade  or  89®  12'  Fahr- 
enheit. Such  are  the  main  elements  of  the 
metric  system.  But  each  of  these  has  its  mul- 
tiples and  its  subdivisions.  It  is  raultipliod 
decimally  npword  and  divided  decimally  down- 
ward, l*he  multiples  are  derived  from  the 
Greek.  Thus,  decOy  ten ; hectOy  hundred ; liloy 
thousand;  and  myriOy  ten  thousand,  prefixed  to 
meter,  signify  ten  meters,  one  hundred  meters, 
one  thousand  meters,  and  ten  thousand  meters. 
Tlie  subdivisions  are  derived  from  the  Latin. 
Tims,  deeiy  centi,  milli,  prefixed  to  meter  signify 
one-tenth,  one-hundredth,  and  one-thousandtli 
of  a meter. 

The  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  at 
first  bitterly  opposedin  France,  the  people  being 
strongly  attacned  to  the  old  and  imperfect  sys- 
tems; and  though  the  authority  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon was  used  to  establish  it,  the  feeble  and 
inefficient  Government  of  the  Restoration  did 
not  insist  upon  its  use,  and  it  was  not  until  1 B40, 
when  the  authority  of  Louis  Philippe  was  firmly 
established,  that  it  was  made  obligatory  by  the 
laws  of  France.  It  has  since  been  adopted 
wholly  or  in  part  by  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria, 
Belgium,  Hamburg,  Hanover,  Hesse,  Mecklen- 
burg, the  Netherlands,  Parma,  Portugal,  Sax- 
ony, Sardinia,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
■Wiirtcmburg.  In  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  it 
is  made  permissive,  and  will  soon  bo  adopted 
peremptorily  as  the  national  system.  On  Jul/ 


27, 1866,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  took 
up  and  passed  the  following  bills,  which  bad 
previously  passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  reoeivmg  the  executive  sanction,  became 
laws.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  permit,  bat  do 
not  actually  require  the  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem throughout  the  United  States,  in  the  post- 
office  department,  and  in  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  countries : 

A Bill  to  uitborlze  the  tTee  of  the  Metric  Bfetem  ot  WeiihU 
&n<I  Measaree. 

lie  it  enacted  by  ihsiienatt  and  House  of  Heffuni- 
atites  of  the  VnUed  S$tates  of  America  in  Conqrmer 
sanbled.  That  from  and  after  the  passi^  of  tbU  wt. 
it  shall  bo  lawful  throughout  tbo  United  States  of 
America  to  employ  the  weights  and  measure*  of  tho 
metric  system ; and  no  contract,  or  dealing,  or  plead- 
ing in  any  court,  shall  be  deemed  invalid,  orliAleto 
objection,  because  the  weights  or  measures  fxpres5ed 
or  referred  to  therein  are  weights  or  measures  of  tbe 
metric  system. 

Sac.  And  he  it  further  enadedy  That  the  tablet 
in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed  shall  be 
nixed,  in  the  construction  of  contracts,  and  alllep 
proce^ings,  aa  establishing,  in  terms  of  tbe  ireigsti 
and  meosurea  nowin  ose  in  tbe  United  States, tbe 
equivalent  of  the  weights  and  measures  exoreised 
therein  in  tenus  of  the  metric  system ; and  saia  tablet 
mny  be  lawfully  used  for  computing,  detenoiaiBit, 
and  expressing  in  customary  weights  and  measaret 
the  weights  and  measures  of  tbe  metric  systeiD. 

measuhes  of  lsxoth. 


Mivaic  nncOMinATZOKB 

A.VD  VALCES. 


BOrTTALKKTS  IX  Pr<0«- 
KAT10S8  IS  rSI. 


10,000  racUn, 
2,000  meters,  I 
lOOmcrera. 
10  meters,' 
1 meter,  , 
i\th  of  a moter. 
^Lth  of  a meter, 
of  a meter,, 


G.fild7  miles. 

ijO.enOT  mlle.or8^»W 
I 7 and  10  inches. 

fret  and  one  inch 
80^.7  ioeht-a 
,80.87  iDcbea 
3.087  locbca 
0,Wt7  Inch. 

0.U804  inch. 


MEABUBB8  OP  SUBPACB. 


UBTRIC  DEMOUIXATIOKS 
AND  TALCSa. 

KOnVALEfTS  Df  PS- 
XOaiXATlOXS  Df 

llecurc. . 
Are. . . . . , 
Centare.. 

....1  100  sqnarc  meters, 

. . . . 1 1 square  meter. 

S.4T1  OOTK 
119.8  square  rirda 
1600  square  tncbeA 

wEionm 


METRIC  nENOMINATIOKS  AND  VALUES. 

■qeiTALEins  i* 
MontXATiowatfa 

Nol  irf  pralno. 

'Weight  of  «bal  q«aatll7  tt  walar  at  msduai 

l.nou.ono 

10»,0(K) 

lO.OilO 

l.ono 

mo 

X 

IttlUiUi 

Qulnlsl 

MvrU;rrum. 

Kiloirram  or  kilo 

1 hectoliter 

10  liters 

1 liter 

CentiersiR 

...  

id  ruble  milliiDoters 

1 cubic  millimeter. 

* A Bora  ixsct  expiaailon  of  tha  rslaa  ct  tba  B*tat  U IsehM  »ad  dartmeW  el  ea  bob  li  ISilBI  iMbae. 
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UEi.SrB£8  OF  O^rACTTT. 


MITBIC  DXKOMI5ATIOX8  AXD  VILCBS. 

EQC1TALXNT8  IN  DENOMINATIONS  IN  USB. 

KAMXS. 

No.  ofUton. 

C«bie  M.'utar*. 

Dry  Matanre.  j 

LiqBia  or  WlM  MoHor*. 

KUoUter or  atere. ............ 

Hectoliter 

I>«eaUt«r 

liur 

DaelUter. 

1.000 

100 

10 

1 

1 cubic  meter 1 

y,ith  of  a cubic  meter 

10  cubic  dcchnctcra. ' 

1 euWe  dcclmeU’r. 

Ath  ofaeabicdccimotcr,.. 

1 .009  coble  yanK.. 1 

3 bushels  and  a.S5  pecko. . . 

9.0S  quarts | 

0.009  quart 1 

&1022  cubic  lochcs 

, 261.17  Balluna 
sa.417  ^’allons. 
3.641T  piUona 
fiVtOT  quorla 
0.S45  idll. 

Miimitcr 

Tb\>a 

1 cubic  centimeter 

0.061  coble  inch 

0.27  fluid  drachm. 

Joint  r«iolatioo  to  eubl«  tho  S*cr«Uiy  of  the  Treainry  to 
furnUb  to  each  State  one  Mt  of  the  Standard  WelghU  and 
Measures  of  the  Metric  System. 

B<  it  T<9:olt*d  hu  the  ^tuUe  and  Houee  of  Repreeent- 
a/»>M  (f  the  United  StetUe  of  Amerioa  in  Congrtm 
oemhUa,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Troosuiy'be,  and 
ho  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
each  State,  to  be  delirered  to  the  Qorernor  thereof, 
one  set  of  the  standard  weights  and  measures  of  the 
metric  system,  for  the  use  oi  the  States  respectircly. 

A Bill  toaothorlM  the  Use  In  Post-Offloes  of  Weights  of  the 
lleBomlnatlnn  of  Groms. 

Be  U enacted  hy  the  fienate  and  Jlouee  of  Beprte^da^ 
tioee  of  the  United  Staieeof  America  in  Congrett  oe- 
eetnbud^  That  the  Poatmaster-Qcncral  bo,  and  ho  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to  tho  post* 
offices  exchangioff  mails  with  foreign  countrie.s,  and 
to  sneh  other  offices  as  be  shall  think  expeffient, 
postal  balances  denominated  in  grams  of  the  metric 
system,  and  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  one- 
fa'alf  ounce  aruirdupois  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
for  nostal  purposes  as  the  eqniralent  of  fifteen  grams 
of  tne  metric  weights,  snd  so  adopted  in  pron^* 
stoD ; and  the  rates  of  postage  shall  be  applied  ac* 
eordingly. 

For  many  purposes,  approximatioas  to  the 
exact  Talnes  of  these  weights  and  measures  are, 
in  other  and  more  generally  known  terms,  saf* 
ficient  for  the  puri>ose  of  their  conversion  to 
our  ordinary  terms,  or  the  reduction  of  them  to 
the  metric  system.  We  subjoin  a few  which 
are  easy  of  cidculation : 


1 minim«tcr  s:  sbont  Atb  of  an  Inch. 

1 dedmeter  s:  **  4 Inches. 

1 meter  = • 1,1  yard. 

5 meters  a •*  1 rwl. 

1 decameter  a * .5  nf  a chain. 

1 kilometer  s **  .6i5of  amiIo.Of  ghOroclsor  } nfamUe, 

1 centlare  s * 1.2  of  a square  yard. 

1 heotoro  a:  **  2.5  acres. 

inter  s “ 1|>T  quarts,  or  .8T5  of  a nllon. 

1 hectoliter  =s  “ 2}  bushels,  or  ^th  or  .S&  of  a barrel. 

1 kilogram  s **  2.2|M>UDdsavolrdupoia,or82oz.troy. 

lA  tonneaux  S3  **  one  bmz  ton,  or  S.2<I0  fiouDdo. 

1 tunnuau  ss  **  lj>g  short  too  of  2,000  pounds. 

In  cases  where  greater  accuracy  is  required, 
tho  following  table  of  comparison  with  theUni- 
tod  States  standard  weights  and  measures  will 
be  found  of  groat  service.  It  gives  the  multiplier 
or  divisor  for  reducing  metres,  litres,  etc.,  into 
feet,  inclioa,  quarts,  etc.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
common  weights  and  measures  into  grams, 
metres,  etc.,  multiply  ly  the  divUor,  or  divide 
"by  the  multiplier. 

The  multipliers  and  divi.sora  are  given  in 
most  coses  to  four  or  five  decimals  only.  Greater 
accuracy  may  bo  obtained  in  comparing  lengths, 
surfaces,  and  capacities,  by  considering  tho 
metres  as  80.3685  U.  P.  inches,  and  in  compar- 
ing weights  by  considering  the  kilogram  as 
2.20006  pounds  avoirdupoi.s.  Tlio  gallon  is 
called  231,  and  tho  bushel  2150.42  cubic 
inches. 


To  make  the  metric  system  more  easy  and  illustrations:  1.  The  meter. — This  is  a meas- 
plain  of  comprehension,  we  give  the  following  uro  of  length,  and  the  cut  represents  five  oon> 
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tinictcrs,  or  onc-twentieth  of  a meter.  Its  di- 
visioDd  show^  what  is  the  exact  length  of  the 
centimeter. 

t ^ I I 1 I 

0 J 2 J ik  s 

2.  The  Square  Meter. — This,  aa  the  figure 
demonstrates,  contains  one  hundred  square  deci- 
meters, each  side  being  one  meter  or  ten  de- 
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cimeters  in  length,  and  each  square  decimeter, 
if  subdivided,  would  bo  found  to  conbun  one 
hundred  square  centimeters. 

8.  The  CuhU  Met^r. — Each  of  the  six  faces 
of  the  cubic  meter  is  a wiuaro  meter,  and  it 
consequently  contains  one  thousand  cubic  de- 
dmeters,  and  each  cubic  decimeter  one  thousand 
cubic  centirnotors,  as  the  figure  demonstrates. 

The  metric  system  is  already  in  use  in  some 
arts  and  trades  in  this  country,  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  others.  Some  of  the 
measures  are  already  manufactured  at  Hanger, 
Me.,  to  meet  an  existing  demand  at  home  and 


abroad.  The  manufacturers  of  the  Fairl>anb 
scales  say  that  for  several  years  they  have  M s 
large  export  demand  for  their  scales  with  the 
French  weights,  and  that  the  deToond  and  sale 
are  constantly  increasing.  For  the  uses  of  the 
chemist,  the  apothecary,  the  mauufactorer 
‘eweller,  and  all  artisans  engage<l  in  the  Hoer 
escriptions  of  work,  and  for  scientific  puf- 
oses,  this  system  is  greatly  preferable  to  tbit 
itherto  in  vogue.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  sev- 
eral of  our  larger  cities  have  taken  up  the  mat- 
ter, and  reported  favorably  on  the  more  general 
introduction  of  the  system  in  tlie  weighing  and 
measuring  of  commodities  for  sale  or  export. 

MEXICO.  The  opening  of  the  year  foond 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Mexico  as  deplorabk 
as  the  most  determined  enemy  of  Imperial  mle 
could  desire.  Wherever  the  authority  of  Maii- 
milian  was  sustained  by  an  imposing  miliury 
force,  there  was,  at  least,  a somblauce  of  order 
and  established  government;  but  in  those  pa.*t? 
of  the  country— and  they  were  many— where 
the  military  arm  could  not  be  felt,  rafdne,  mur- 
der, aJid  outrages  too  horrible  to  relate,  were  of 
daily  occurrence.  The  oi^auized  armies  ofthe 
Republio  had  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  place 
of  them  scattered  bands  of  guerillas  and  irrega* 
lar  soldiery,  commanded  by  leaders  of  morecf 
less  notoriety  and  daring,  kept  the  northern  and 
southern  States  of  the  country  in  continual  di> 
order.  Tlie  Imperialists  controUeil  but  a small 
portion  of  the  entire  territory,  alUiough  that 
portion,  it  must  be  admitted,  comprised  the 
richest  and  most  populous  States  of 
constituting  the  red  seat  of  the  Mexican  nadoo. 
This  was  the  central  table-land,  upon  which, 
from  a period  long  anterior  to  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest, tiie  population  seems  to  bare  conceo- 
trated  itself  and  to  have  dominated  more « 
less  over  the  a(\joimng  re^ons  lying  between  ii 
and  the  coast.  Central  Mexico,  with  hi 
wings  on  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific,  with  a 
I>opulatioii  of  six  and  a half  millions  wiUun 
an  area  of  240,000  square  miles,  was  p^* 
cally  and  substantially  in  the  hands  of  the 
Imperialists.  It  included  the  great  table-land 
of  Analiuac  from  Puebla  to  Luis  Poiosi 
the  healthier  portiona  of  the  valleys  of  the 
three  principal  Mexican  rivers,  the  Panuco, 
Santiago,  and  Mcscala,  all  the  great  mining 
districts,  and  almost  every  town  containing 
over  80,000  inhabitants.  The  rich  and  floor- 
isbing  cities  of  Mexico,  Pnebla,  Gnamynat^ 
Leon,  Queretaro,  Gundfyalar^  Morelia,  Jal* 
apa,  Vera  CYnz,  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  with 
the  principal  manufacturing  e^tabhshmeat3 
of  the  country,  were  all  within  its  limjti 
Though  comprising  not  more  than  on^tbird 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  coontry,  this  di^ 
trict  contained  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
population  and  a much  greater  propt^QD  of 
the  wealth.  North  of  it  lay  a vak  con- 
taining 450,000  square  miles,  but  less  than 
1,200,000  inhabitants,  which,  with  the  excei^ 
tion  of  small  portions  precariously  held  by  the 
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Iuop>eriaiU^  was  substantially  under  the  control 
of  the  Rejmblicans ; and  to  the  south  were  the 
pro\incc9  forming  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
also  under  tho  control  of  the  Republicans,  and 
tliose  forming  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  winch 
were  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial- 
ists, althougii  in  reality  the  descendants  of  the 
Spaniards,  whether  Imperialists  or  Republicans, 
scarcely  lield  tlioir  own  against  the  aboriginal 
tribes,  whose  power  had  never  been  broken. 

It  will  thug  be  seen  that  the  military  situation, 
at  tljo  commencement  of  180C,  did  not  ditfer 
materially  from  that  6f  January,  1865 ; the  Impe- 
rialists held  tho  central  portion  of  the  country, 
while  on  their  4^nks,  botli  north  and  south,  hung 
a restless,  imscrupulous,  and  vindictive  foe, 
wliose  activity  kept  them  in  continual  alarm, 
and  wliose  oifensivo  power  was  still  formidable 
enough  to  excite  serious  apprehension.  Tlie 
guerilla  may  be  said  to  have  been  omnipresent, 
and  was  especially  active  in  those  parts  of  tho 
country  held  by  the  Imperialists,  where  moun- 
tmn  ranges  afforded  a place  of  concealment  or 
refuge,  whence  ho  could  sally  unexpectedly  upon 
his  foes.  Upon  this  class  of  belligerents  the 
Imperial  leaders  inflicted  the  most  summary 
punisltmcnt,  insomuch  that  it  has  been  com- 
pQted  that  upward  of  fifteen  thousand  of  them 
were  sliot  or  hanged  previous  to  18C0.  Rut  tho 
desire  of  vengeance  or  the  hope  of  plunder  seems 
to  have  rendered  tlie  Mexican  guerilla  insensi- 
ble to  danger  and  indiflerent  to  death,  and  he 
carried  his  depredations  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
capital.  In  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  Im- 
perialists were  in  force,  these  operations  were, 
of  course,  conducted  with  caution,  and  guerillas 
rarely  showed  themselves  by  day  unless  in  over- 
powering numbers.  At  night  they  roamed  at 
will,  and  from  their  superior  knowledge  of  the 
country,  their  mobility,  and  the  ready  assistance 
afforded  them  by  tho  native  population,  they 
prove<l  iu  reality  more  formiaablo  opponents 
than  if  they  had  met  their  enemies  in  the  open 
field.  To  fight  these  men  with  tlieir  owm 
weapons  the  Imperial  government  organized 
a force  known  as  Contra-Guerrillas,”  wliicli, 
under  the  lead  of  Colonel  Dupin,  a man  of  im- 
mense energy,  coolness,  and  audacity,  succeeded 
in  exterminating  the  guerillas  in  certain  qnar- 
ters  most  infested  by  them.  “ The  exploits  of 
this  man,’*  writes  a correspondent  from  Mexico, 
“are  known  in  every  Mexican  household,  and 
hU  name  is  a terror  everywhere.  He  conceived 
the  idea  of  organizing  a command  to  operate 
•gainst  tho  bandits  that  infest  every  road  in  the 
empire.  lie  commenced  by  hanging  or  shoot- 
ing every  robber  that  he  caught,  and,  strange 
to  say,  ho  calculated  that  ninety-nine  in  every 
hondr^  Mexicans  W'ere  robbers.  When  lie  ap- 
pears in  u neighborhood  a Liberal  or  robber 
cannot  be  found.  They  avoid  him  as  they 
would  a sweeping  postUcnco.  His  acts  are 
often  cruel,  and  bis  power  abuse<l ; but  in  some 
localities  in  the  mountains  robbers  have  under- 
gone complete  annihilation.  The  merciless  ban- 
dits were  swung  up  to  trees  without  ceremony, 
VoL.  VI.— 82 


and  often  without  trial.  So  brigandage  is  not 
so  popular  a profession  as  fonnerly  in  portions 
of  ^Mexico,** 

Early  in  January,  the  Imperialists  l>ojng  then 
in  possession  of  tho  cldof  towns  in  Kortheast- 
em  Mexico,  some  excitement  was  caused  by  an 
expedition,  nndertaken  by  American  sympa- 
thizers with  the  Liberal  cause,  from  the  Texas 
shore  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  Bagdad  on  the  Mexi- 
can side  of  tho  river,  near  its  mouth.  The  Im- 
perial garrison,  numbering  about  200  men,  was 
captured,  together  with  tho  commander  of  the 
post,  and  tlie  town  was  given  over  to  indis- 
criminate plunder.  To  preserve  order  and  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  resident  American.s,  a body 
of  American  troops  was  ordered  to  occupy  the 
place,  but,  upon  the  remonstrance  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  fleet  oft'  Bagdad,  they 
were  subsequently  withdrawn.  The  capture 
and  pillage  of  Ballad  was  after  ward.s  disavowed 
by  General  Weitzel,  commanding  the  United 
States  forces  in  Texas,  who  also  isauoil  an  order 
directing  the  arrest  of  all  armed  persons  found 
lurking  in  tho  district  of  the  Rio  Grande.  This 
action  of  the  authorities  served  to  quiet  the  aj>- 
prehensioDs  entertained  in  some  quarters,  that 
tho  occupation  of  Bagdad  might  complicate  our 
relations  with  the  French  govenmient. 

A minute  account  of  military  operations  in 
Northern  Mexico,  which  was,  at  tlie  commence- 
ment of  1866,  tho  chief  theatre  of  resistance  to 
the  Imperial  rule,  would  bo  incompatible  with 
the  limits  or  the  scope  of  this  article,  and  would 
besides  possess  little  interest  to  tlie  general 
reader.  Tho  Republican  leaders  were,  for  tho 
most  part,  unknown  or  obscure  men,  and  the 
battles,  sieges,  and  marches  of  the  opposing 
forces,  although  magnified  into  groat  propor- 
tions in  tho  newspaper  accounts,  were  in  reality 
conducted  on  too  small  a scale  to  render  them 
of  value  as  military  precedents.  President  Jua- 
rez still  remained  at  El  Paso,  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  Chibnahua,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  Eseobedo,  tho  chief  Republican  general  in 
the  north,  after  suffering  defeat  before  Mata- 
moras,  had  retreated  to  Camargo,  in  tho  north- 
ern part  of  the  State  of  Tamanlipos.  His  lieu- 
tenants, Cortinas  and  Trevenio,  were  somewhere 
in  TamauHpas  or  New  Leon,  and  in  Southern 
Tamaulipas  the  partisan  chiefs,  Mendez  and 
Gomez,  urcre  operating.  Farther  to  the  west 
Corona  in  Sinaloa,  and  Pesqoiera  and  Morales 
in  Sinora,  harassed  the  Imperialists  by  constant 
demonstrations  of  greater  or  less  importance. 
In  Southern  Mexico  tho  veteran  Alvarez,  with 
his  Pinto  Indians,  held  tho  mountain  fastnesses 
of  Guerrero ; Regules  was  in  Michoacan,  and  in 
Oajaca  Porfirio  l)iaz,  one  of  tlie  ablest  loaders 
tlie  Republicans  bad,  in  spite  of  all  kinds  of  re- 
verses, undauntedly  kept  the  field  against  the 
Impcriali.sts.  Every  day  demonstrated  the  diffi- 
culty, not  to  soy  the  impossibility,  of  holding 
the  northern  States  with  tho  forces  at  tho  dis- 
posal of  tho  Imperial  government.  Tho  total 
strength  in  January  of  the  French  Army  of  In- 
tervention, probably  did  not  exceed  80,000  men ; 
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the  foreign  mercenariea  in  the  Imperial  service 
numbered  abont  20,000,  and  the  native  troops 
as  many  more.  Hence  it  was  sns[>ected  that 
the  reports  of  large  reinforcements,  sent  by 
Marshal  Hazaino  to  Qneretaro  and  San  Luis 
Potosi  in  January  and  February,  liad  reference, 
not  to  a new  movement  of  tl)e  Imperialif^ts  into 
Northern  Mexico,  but  to  a concentration  of 
forces  for  the  purpose  of  covering  a general  re- 
treat from  that  part  of  the  country. 

Military  operations  in  tlio  early  part  of  the 
year  in  Chihnaliua  and  Coahnila  were  of  too 
desultory  a cliaracter  to  Ikj  worth  the  descrip- 
tion; but  in  Sonora  and  tSlnaloa  something 
more  resembling  a systematic  plan  of  campaign 
seems  to  have  been  attempted.  On  the  7th  of 
January  the  Republicans  captured  Alamos,  de- 
scribed as  the  key  of  Sonora,  committing,  it  is 
said,  great  excesses;  and  so  active  were  the 
movements  of  Pesejuiera  and  his  colleagues  that 
in  May  the  Imperialists  held  within  tins  State 
only  the  seaport  Guaymas,  and  Hennosillo  and 
Ures,  the  principal  positions  in  the  valley  of  the 
San  Pedro.  “ We  may  look  where  wo  will,” 
said  the  Imperial  commander  at  Ures  & 
proclamation  dated  March  20th,  “ we  can  see 
nothing  but  acts  of  vandalism,  violence,  death, 
and  bloo<l.  Tlie  dissidents  seem  to  desire  the 
wreck  of  tlie  whole  country,  and,  aided  bv  the 
desperadoes  of  the  bordering  Slates  and  'i’erri- 
tories  of  the  United  States,  they  are  sweeping 
the  country  as  with  a brand  of  blood.  Wo  have 
been  left  a mere  handful  of  men  to  cope  with 
the  myrmidons  of  Juarez.  All  that  there  now 
remains  must  either  become  sacrifices  to  this 
tornado  of  blood  or  seek  safety  in  flight.”  On 
the  4th  of  May  Pcaquiora  captured  llcrmosillo 
by  assault,  and  for  hours  the  town  was  given  up 
to  ])lunder  and  excesses  of  all  kinds ; but  two 
days  later  he  was  driven  out  by  Tanori,  an  Im- 
perialist leader.  Tlie  loss  of  j)roperty  from  tlio 
oi)orHtions  of  war  in  Alamos  ami  Ilermosillo 
alone  was  estimated  at  $2,500,000.  While  tljo 
Imperialists  were  thus  hard  pressed  in  Sonora, 
in  Sinaloa  they  fared  no  better,  and  the  sea- 
port, Mazatlan,  where  alone  they  maintained 
a considenihle  force,  was,  like  Guaymas,  so 
closely  beset  by  guerillas  as  to  be  practically 
in  a state  of  siege.  In  March  they  were  de- 
feated near  this  place  by  Corona,  and  in  the 
succeeding  month  a considerable  force  of  Im- 
perialists W’bich,  under  the  command  of  Losada, 
nad  marched  to  their  succor  from  the  State  of 
Jalisco,  was  so  roughly  handled  by  the  same 
leader,  that  it  was  compelled  to  retreat  to 
Tepie.  Thither  it  was  followecl  by  Corona,  who 
first  left  a force  sufticieutly  large  to  invest  Maz- 
atlan on  the  land  side. 

While  matters  were  proceeding  thus  favorably 
for  the  Republican  cause  in  the  north  tlie  for- 
tunes of  war  were  more  varied  in  the  soutli. 
In  Ojyaca  the  Republicans  experienced  repeated 
defeats  their  small  and  scattered  forces 
could  do  little  more  than  perform  guerilla  ser- 
vice. In  Miclioacan,  however,  they  were  more 
fortunate,  and  in  a severe  engagement  near 


Morelia  in  February,  between  Rcgules  on  tlie 
one  side,  and  the  Imperialist  Mendez  on  the 
other,  the  latter  was  so  much  crippled  as  to 
bo  compelled  to  go  in  person  to  Mexico  and  ask 
for  rot-nforcements.  wTth  a vitality  surpriring 
in  a people  who  for  three  years  bad  eneonn- 
tered  almost  constant  defeat,  partisan  bands 
continued  to  make  their  appearance  in  all  parts 
of  Michoacan  and  Oajaca,  and  even  threatened 
the  important  towns  of  Puebla  and  Orizaba, 
causing  considerable  alarm  in  the  capital 

Turtiing  again  to  the  north  we  find  Esrubedo 
recuperated  from  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
the  previous  year  against  Mejia  in  Matainoras, 
gathering  his  forces  for  another  attack  upon  that 
place,  and  sending  partisan  bands  of  foragers 
far  down  into  Zacatecas  and  San  Luis  PotosL 
Such  was  the  enterprise  displaye<l  by  the  Re- 
publicans, coupled  with  the  difficulty  eipe- 
rienced  by  the  Imperialists  in  holding  the  vxst 
territorial  area  which  they  claimed  to  have  con- 
quered in  the  north,  that  by  the  1st  of  May  the 
latter  probably  coutrolknl  less  territory  than 
in  any  month  during  the  two  previous  years. 
In  April  Escobedo,  joining  his  own  comm»ad 
to  several  smaller  bodies  of  partisan  troops,  csjk 
tnred  Catorce,  in  the  State  of  San  Lni#  Potoi 
next  to  Guaniyuato,  the  scat  of  the  largest  mint 
in  Mexico,  where  ho  scizwl  a largo  sum  in  newly- 
coine<l  silver.  Continuing  to  gain  strength 
while  the  Imperialists  e^ibited  a weakness 
wliich  was  signifleimt  of  coming  disaster,  he 
soon  afterward  again  laid  siege  to  Matamoras, 
or  rather  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city,  in  the  hope  that  an  opportunity  would  oc- 
cur to  seize  the  prize  so  long  covete<l  by  the 
Republicans.  Such  a one  was  afforded  in  the 
latter  part  of  Juno,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
weakening  of  the  Imperial  garrison  bytlied^ 
parturo  of  a force  to  protect  the  fransit  of  mer- 
chandise to  Monterey,  Mejia  found  himself  coq- 
polled  to  surrender.  Tlie  terms,  bow'cvcr.  were 
rojjorted  to  bo  very  favorable,  the  troops  in 
Matamoras  and  those  detached  to  Monterey, 
which  had  also  been  captured,  baring  been  soon 
after  liberated,  and  security  promised  to  private 
persons  mid  property.  Tins,  the  first  signal  «if- 
cess  gained  by  the  Republicans  in  two  years, 
may  l>e  considered  tlie  turning  paint  ia  the 
struggle  between  them  and  the  Imperialists  fer 
the  i>os.sesaion  of  Mexico.  Thenceforth  it  wiQ 
remain  for  us  to  chronicle  a series  of  almost 
uniform  snccesscs  for  the  Republicans,  indaoed 
in  no  small  degree  by  other  circumstances  than 
strategic  skill  or  superior  resources,  whick  *^ 
tlio  close  of  ISflC,  left  the  cmfiire  of  Masiruilmn 
apparently  tottering  to  its  fall. 

While  matters  thus  looked  more  hopeftil  f»^ 
tlio  Republican  cause  in  the  northeast,  no  m.v 
tcrial  change  was  perceptible  along  the  Pacific 
coast  or  in  the  south.  In  the  former  quarter 
the  Imperialists  still  clung  to  Uie  seaports, 
which,  w'ith  the  aid  of  French  war  vessels, 
they  seemt^d  abundantly  able  to  hold,  although 
est  >pped  from  any  nttemjit  to  penetrate  again 
into  the  interior.  Acapulco,  in  Guerrero,  was 
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like  Gaajrnaa  and  Mazatlan,  closely  invested  on 
the  land  side  by  Alvarez  and  his  Pinto  Indians, 
and  by  the  be^nin^  of  July  the  garrison  was 
reported  to  bo  reduced  by  diseases  of  tJie  climate 
to  le.ss  than  a ijuarter  of  the  niiml>er  of  men 
brought  there  in.  the  autumn  of  1865.  The 
general  military  situation  on  the  Golf  coast 
could  be  dedned  in  a few  words.  The  Impe- 
rialisb*,  retiring  before  the  flo^s  and  ma- 
laria of  the  coast,  confined  themselves  to  hold- 
iug  tininolestod  their  line  of  cominnnication 
with  Vera  Cruz  and  guarding  the  apj^roaches 
to  the  table-land.  With  these  exceptions  the 
whole  eoa.st  from  Matamoras  to  Yucatan  seemed 
ovtrnm  by  guerilla  bands,  the  central  provinces 
alone  enjoying  a semblance  of  tranquillity. 

As  the  season  advanced  the  Imperialists  grew 
gradaaUy  weaker  in  the  north,  and  in  a corre- 
sponding degree  the  Republicans,  emboldened 
by  the  promising  appearance  which  their  canso 
began  to  assume,  gained  in  numbers  and  enter- 
prise. Early  in  July,  Escobedo  began  to  con- 
centrate his  forces  at  Linares  and  other  points 
for  the  ^rpose  of  a combined  attack  on  Mon- 
terey. This,  however,  proved  to  be  unneces- 
sary, for  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  French 
commander,  General  Jeaningros,  quietly  with- 
drew from  the  town  with  his  forces  and  marched 
south  to  Saltillo,  having  previously  spiked  such 
pins  as  he  was  compelled  to  leave  behind,  and 
destroyed  a large  quantity  of  ammunition.  On 
the  evening  of  the  27th  a .small  force  of  Kepnb- 
licsDs  occupied  the  deserted  fortifications,  and, 
(in  the  6th  of  August^  Escobedo  made  bis  tri- 
umphal entrance  amidst  enthusiastic  demon- 
stmtions  of  welcome.  Almost  simnltaneonsly 
with  Monterey  Saltillo  was  evacuated,  and  the 
Imperialists,  garrisoning  the  tw’o  place.s,  fell  back 
upon  San  Luis  Potosi.  Close  upon  this  success 
came  the  attack  upon  Tampico  by  the  Republican 
forces  under  Cuesta  and  Gomez,  who,  on  August 
4th,  occupied  the  whole  city  with  the  exception 
of  two  forts  in  which  the  French  portion  of  the 
garrison  (Uio  Mexican  Imperialists  having  pre- 
viously gone  over  to  the  Republicans)  had  tiieii 
refuge.  A few  weeks  later  these  also  surren- 
dered, and  the  whole  State  of  Tamnulipas  was 
free  from  Imperial  troops.  {Some  time  previous 
to  this  Cbihnabuu  had  been  abandoned,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  September  nearly  all  the  north- 
ern States  were  won  back  to  the  Republic. 
Durango,  in  the  State  of  that  name,  and  Mazat- 
hin,  were  almost  the  only  places  occupied  by 
Imperial  garrisons.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
favorable  turn  of  affairs,  Juarez,  iu  August, 
broke  up  his  residence  at  El  Paso,  on  the  north- 
ern confines  of  the  conntry,  and  once  more 
established  the  Repnblicon  seat  of  government 
in  Cbihuahua,  whence  ho  prepared  to  move 
wuthward  to  Monterey  or  Durango,  whenever 
it  should  appear  that  the  recent  signal  successes 
of  the  Republicans  rested  on  a substantial  basis, 
^ring  these  months  of  tridinph  in  the  north, 
little  beyond  the  usual  routine  of  guerilla  war- 
fare occurrcil  in  the  Southern  States,  but  it  be- 
came apparent  with  every  week  that  the  Repub- 


licans ill  that  quarter  were  gaining  in  strength 
and  audacity.  Along  the  Sierras  to  the  north 
and  east  of  the  capital  they  became,  in  August, 
exceedingly  troublesome  to  the  scattered  Im- 
perial garrisons,  capturing  and  plundering  nu- 
mcroufl  small  towns,  and  ^most  paralyzing  com- 
merce. The  city  of  Jalnpn  was  so  harassed  by 
them  as  to  be  practically  in  a state  of  siege, 
and,  in  consequence  of  rumors  of  a threatening 
demonstration  by  Porfirio  Diaz  and  Figueroa 
ngaiiiHt  Puebla  from  the  direction  of  Oiyacn, 
the  French  were  constrained  to  reCnforcc  the 
Imperial  garrison  of  that  place.  'Vnicrever  tlie 
Republicans  risked  a pitched  battle— if  the  en- 
g^cments  of  the  opposing  forces  could  be  con- 
sidered w'orthy  of  tlie  name — they  were  very 
generally  l>eaten;  bnt  their  efficiency  os  partisan 
troops  remained  unimpaired,  and  indeed,  under 
the  infinenco  of  the  favorable  nows  from  the 
north,  continued  to  increase.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  the  Imperialists  continued  to  con- 
centrate at  San  Luis  Potosi  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  who,  it  was  re- 
ported, had  only  temporarily  ovacuatetl  tlie 
strong  positions  in  Northern  Mexico,  and  was 
meditatmg  a new  aggresj»ive  campaign  of  for- 
midable proportions  in  that  direction.  But  os 
week  after  week  passed  away  without  the  de- 
partnro  of  a colunm  toward  cither  Monterey  or 
Tampico,  the  opinion  began  to  gain  ground  that 
the  French  were  really  about  to  evacuate  a 
conntry  which  lind  proved  so  easy  to  conquer, 
but  so  difficnlt  to  hold,  and  that  the  deuionstra- 
tion  at  San  Luis  Potosi  was  merely  for  the  pur- 
I>ose  of  covering  their  retreat  to  the  central 
States.  If  Bazaine  had  ever  entertained  the 
idea  of  reconquering  tlie  deserted  northern 
States,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  holdneasof  the  Repub- 
licans around  Jalapa  and  Puebla,  and  in  fact 
along  many  points  of  the  lino  of  communication 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico.  This  it  was 
absolutely  essential  for  the  safety  of  the  French 
troops  under  his  command  that  he  should  hold ; 
and  to  scatter  his  forces  in  campaigns  in  distant 
provinces  was  to  incur  the  loas  of  supplies  from 
Vera  Cruz,  without  any  real  coiupeusatiug  ad- 
vantage. Ilenco  lie  remained  at  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi, seeming  rather  to  invite  an  attack  from  the 
forces  of  Escobedo,  daily  increasing  in  numbers 
and  efficiency,  than  to  wish  to  take  the  initiative 
in  a new  campaign. 

The  year  1866  opened  upon  the  empire  of 
Maximilian  not  very  auspiciously  in  respect  to 
civil  affairs.  Its  financial  condition,  in  particu- 
lar, was  such  as  to  create  unfeigned  alarm.  In 
our  previous  volume  it  was  stated  that  M.  I.an- 
glais,  a Frenchman  of  considorable  experience 
and  ability,  h.ad  been  sent  to  Mexico  by  Najm- 
leoii  III.,  at  the  request  of  Maximilian,  to  en- 
deavor to  place  the  finances  of  the  country  upon 
a sound  footing.  Tlie  efforts  of  this  gentleman, 
wdiich  seem  to  have  been  prompted  by  a sincero 
desire  to  reform  fiagrant  abuses  and  to  institute 
a rigid  system  of  retrenchment,  were  frustrated 
by  Lis  sudden  death  in  February,  before  tlic 
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plans  suggested  by  bira  could  bo  properly  ma- 
tured, much  less  put  in  successful  operation. 
These  certainly  would  have  delayed  the  finan- 
cial min  impending  over  Maximilian’s  empire; 
and  might,  possibly,  in  the  event  of  certain 
contingencies,  have  averted  it  altogether.  The 
lost  dtMTee  issued  by  him  is  characteristic  of  the 
rigid  measures  considered  necessary  to  buoy  np 
the  sinking  ship  of  state.  It  order^  the  imme- 
diate collection  of  the  intemutional  duties  at  all 
the  ports  on  the  coast,  and  contajne<i  a retro- 
active clause  imposing  an  additional  dutv  of 
thirty  per  cent,  on  all  stocks  of  goods  on  hand 
on  whicli  duties  had  previously  been  paid,  and 
authorizing  the  government  officials  to  visit 
warehouses  and  ascertain,  by  investigation, 
whether  the  stocks  on  hand  correspond^  with 
the  reports  rendered.  This  was  strenuously  re- 
sisted by  the  merchants,  a deputation  from  whom 
visited  the  emperor  to  remonstrate  against  the 
enforcement  of  the  decree.  Maximilian  refer- 
red the  memorial  to  his  council  of  state,  but 
Marshal  Bozaine,  with  small  regard  for  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  ordered  the  decree  of  M. 
Langlais  to  be  carried  into  effect  forthwith. 
After  the  death  of  Langlais  all  beenme  confosion 
again  in  the  incompetent  ministry  of  Maximil- 
ian. An  empty  treasury,  largo  outstanding  en- 
gagements, and  current  expenditures,  wliich 
seemcfl  daily  to  increase  instead  of  diminish, 
stared  them  in  tlic  face,  added  to  which  embar- 
rassments were  the  growing  strength  of  the 
Republicans  in  the  north,  and  the  rumors  fast 
ainingin  crc<lihility  of  the  contemplated  with- 
rawal  of  the  French  troops,  A situation  more 
critical  could  scarcely  bo  conceived.  Never- 
theless the  unpractical  men  who  controlled  the 
government  consumed  week  after  week  in  dis- 
cussing the  bndget,  proposing  rctrenclimentand 
additional  taxes  and  a variety  of  schemes  of  re- 
form, but  doing  actually  nothing  to  avert  the 
fall  of  the  empire. 

At  this  crisis  the  rumors  of  the  return  of  the 
French  received  an  official  verification,  which 

f)rovcd  none  the  less  alarming  because  it  had 
)cen  so  long  anticipated.  The  first  orders  look- 
ing toward  this  act  were  issued  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1865,  in  consemience  of  a suggestion 
made  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Bigelow,  that  tlio 
Cnited  States  would  recognize  tlio  empire  of 
Maximilian,  which  was  oven  then  in  a tottering 
condition,  so  soon  as  the  French  had  departed. 
Tliis  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Bigelow  upon 
his  own  rcsj>onsihility,  and  be  insisted  that  the 
doj>arturo  of  the  French  must  precede  recogni- 
tion. Tlio  President  disapproved  of  Mr.  Bige- 
low’s tender  of  reco^ition,  but  Franco  was  in- 
formed tliat  she  might  rely  upon  our  friendship 
and  neutrality;  and  on  the  5tb  of  April,  1806, 
M.  Lrouyn  de  Lhuys,  referring  to  Mr.  Seward’s 
pledge  of  non-intervention  af^r  the  departure 
of  the  French  troops,  informed  the  Marquis  de 
Moutholon,  Napoleon’s  reprcecntative  in  Mexico, 
that  the  emperor  had  decided  that  the  troops 
should  evacuate  Mexico  in  three  detachments, 
the  first  being  intended  to  go  in  November, 


1800 ; the  second  in  March,  1867 ; and  the  third 
in  November  of  the  same  year.  Tliis  docisiMi. 
when  announced  in  the  Mexican  capital  pro- 
dneed  a less  embarrassing  effect  than  miglit 
have  been  supposed,  for,  by  giving  the  alanc 
to  the  Conservative  party,  which  had  cooperated 
with  the  now  almost  defunct  Church  partx  in 
bringing  about  French  intervention,  it  raHied 
that  powerful  organization,  comprising  all  the 
landed  and  financial  aristocracy  of  the  coomr}. 
to  the  aid  of  Maximilian.  Both  these  clas'^ 
which  had,  out  of  shortsightedness,  distrust,  and 
egotism,  withheld  loans  so  long  as  they  feared 
that  their  country  might  become  a dependenov 
of  France,  now  that  this  suspicion  wa.s  removed, 
became  alarmed  for  another  reason.  They  were 
afraid  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals, 
which  would  assume  the  shape  of  an  exienf^te 
spoliation,  as  bad  already  haj^ned  in  the  for- 
mer civil  wars  of  Mexico.  This  afforded  the 
key  to  tlieir  last  demonstration  in  behalf  o( 
the  empire,  on  which  they  now  leaned,  not  oa 
account  of  any  sympathy,  but  simply  a ra.it- 
ter  of  personal  security.  Almost  imraediatelv 
they  began  to  negotiate  for  renewed  alliance 
and  cooperation  with  the  alienated  Chnrcb 
party,  and,  it  was  said,  urged  prominent  ecc]^ 
siostics  to  antborizo  tho  sale  of  valnahle  but 
unneces-sary  church  furniture,  rather  than  siifer 
Maximilian,  who,  better  than  any  one  else, 
could  afford  them  security,  to  leave  the  country. 
To  show  their  sincerity  in  the  matter,  they 
came  forward  themselves,  first  of  all,  and  sip* 

{>licd  tho  imrae<liate  needs  of  government  by  a 
oan  of  several  millions. 

Toward  tho  close  of  July  Maximilian,  with  a 
view'  of  identifying  himself  more  completely 
with  tho  only  party  on  which  he  could nowrely 
for  support,  remodelled  his  ministry  so  as  to 
make  the  Conservative  element  predominato  in 
it.  On  the  20th  he  notified  Lacunza,  PreaJent 
of  the  Council,  and  Minister  of  Finance  since 
the  death  of  I^jinglais,  that  his  services  would 
no  longer  be  needed  by  the  governmerit,  and 
olao  i.ssued  decrees  appointing  General  O«iiont 
chief  of  staff  of  the  expe^litionary  ct>rps,  Mir.!?* 
terof^Var;  and  General  Friant,  tlie  intend^at- 
general  of  the  same  corps.  Miniver  of  binance. 

Other  removals  of  minor  imiHjrtimce  were 
made,  and  several  departments  which  seemed 
rather  ornamental  than  nscful  were  merged  into 
more  important  ones  or  discontinuc<l.  Tlie  re- 
tiring ministers  belonged  to  that  section  of  the 
Liberals  which  accepted  tho  empire,  and  which, 
as  is  well  known,  Maximilian  endcavoi^  to 
conciliate  and  attach  to  him  by  giving  it  the 
most  important  employments.  As  a bid  for 
a renewed  lease  of  power,  the  dismissal  of  the 
liberals  was  doubtless  the  l)cst  thing  to  hedirae 
uuder  the  circumstances,  and  the  appointmout 
of  French  officers  to  the  most  important  ifosts 
seemed  to  indicate  a desire  to  solicit  farther 
aid  from  Napoleon,  and,  if  ^K)S5ible.  retain  a 
portion  of  the  expeditionary  lorce  in  the  coun- 
try. Tho  latter  object,  as  suhseoucntly  w 
seen,  was  entirely  defeated.  About  this  timea 
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mission  was  mulortaken  to  Eiirop©  by  the  Em- 

fires*  Carlotta,  with  a view  to  strenjrthen  the  al- 
iance  with  Franco  by  means  of  a personal  inter- 
view w’ith  XapolooD,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  ad- 
ditional siiT>aaies  to  sustain  the  tottering  empire 
of  Maximilian.  The  empress  departed  early  in 
July,  ncconmanictl  by  Castillo,  the  ilexicau 
Minister  of  Foreign  Atfairs  and  other  officials, 
ami  arrive<l  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  August. 
To  the  inquiries  of  the  American  minister  as  to 
the  truth  of  certain  niinoi*s  connectnl  with  an 
interview  between  tlie  empress  and  Napoleon, 
the  Fn*uch  Minister  of  Foreign  Atfairs  replied : 
Wc  have  received  tijo  empress  with  coraiality 
and  courtesy,  but  the  plan  heretofore  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  emperor’s  poveminent  will 
be  executed  in  Iho  way  annonnci.*<l.”  From 
Paris  the  empress  prooee<led  to  Romo  and 
sought  an  interview  with  the  pope.  On  this 
occasion  tlio  whole  vexed  subject  of  the  Con- 
cordat, the  sequestration  of  Church  property  in 
Mexico,  and  Maximilian’s  decrees  of  religions 
toleration  was  discussed,  with  a result  satisfac- 
tory to  neither  ])arty.  Hie  pope  positively  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  Concordat  proposed  by 
Maximilian,  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  solicita- 
tions of  the  empress ; and  the  mind  of  tlic  lat- 
ter, distracted  by  disappointment  and  a multi- 
tude of  cares,  finally  broke  down  under  the 
excitement  with  which  she  was  laboring.  In 
a second  visit  to  the  Vatican  she  exhibited  un- 
doubte<I  symptoms  of  impaired  intellect,  wdiich 
were  soon  developed  into  confirrm'd  insanity. 
In  this  distressing  condition  she  was  conveyetl, 
as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  bear  the  journey, 
backlo  Miramar,  where,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
she  still  remained,  in  no  perceptible  degree  re- 
covered. 

Meanwhile  Maximilian  was  liamssed  by  ma- 
ny  perplexing  questions,  not  the  least  urgent 
of  which  w as  tlio  adoption  of  a plan  for  re- 
cruiting a force  of  native  troops,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  departing  exneditionary  corps.  En- 
listments proving  unavailing,  lie  bad  resort  to  a 
conscription,  with  the  usual  provisions  for  ex- 
emption, and  an  additional  one  pennitting  a 
drafted  man  to  pay  ^00  to  the  government  for 
a substitute.  Tliis  proved  also  a failure.  The 
able-bodie<l  men  fled  to  the  mountains  and  other 
hiding-places  before  the  day  of  drafting  ar- 
rived, leaving  none  but  exempts  behind  them  ; 
and  the  official  journal  of  tlie  capital  finally 
annonnce<l  that  the  entire  conscription  had 
been  indefinite! v postponed  as  “unnecessary.’* 
Meanwhile  the  ftepublicans  were  pressing  upon 
the  central  States  from  the  north  and  south, 
and  but  a few  weeks  would  intervene  before 
the  departure  of  the  first  detachment  of  French 
troops.  Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but 
to  return  to  the  old  system  of  enlistments. 
The  influence  of  the  Conservatives  began  to  bo 
felt  about  this  time  in  tli6  severe  penalties  in- 
flicto<l  upon  tlie  press  for  the  publication  of  ex- 
ceptional articles ; and  the  mild  and  conciliatory 
measures  which  signalized  the  arrival  of  Maxi- 
milian in  the  country  gradually  gave  place  to  a 


petty  des’pedism  modelled  after  the  jattern  of 
absolute  European  powers.  On  A\igngt  16th 
was  celebrated  throughout  Mexico  by  hnperinl- 
ists  and  Republicans  alike  the  fifty-sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  national  independence,  llie 
Rejiublicim  programme,  it  was  said,  included 
an  uprising  m every  town  garrisoned  by  the 
Imperialists,  But  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  carrie^l  into  effect  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. In  the  capital  Maximilian  went  in  state 
to  the  cathedral  and  heard  a “To  Deum,”  after 
which  he  held  an  audience  in  the  palace,  where, 
in  reply  to  a conCTutulatory  address  from  the 

}>resident  of  the  Cabinet,  he  delivered  the  fol- 
owing  speech : 

Mkxica.vs  : For  the  third  time,  as  chief  ruler  of  the 
nation,  wo  are  celebrating  tho  great  and  glorious 
day  of  your  independence.  On  such  a day  we  recall 
to ‘remembrance  the  patriots  of  the  count^,  and  it  is 
neccMary  that  I speak  to  you  frankly  from  my  heart 
when  I rejoin  with  you  in  a review  of  the  past. 
Fifty-six  years  have  passed  since  you  gained  your  in- 
dependence. 

It  is  a half  century,  during  winch  Mexico  has 
wrestled  for  real  independence  and  pacific  cunsoli- 
dation. 

This  struggling  and  patient  toil  of  patriots  is  mereW 
a repetition  of  those  events  and  trials  through  which 
each  nation  has  to  pass  cre  it  reaches  a grand  and 
strong  {Ktsition. 

Votir  first  period  has  passed  without  sacrifice  of 
blood,  without  punishment,  without  human  triumphs, 
without  steady  progrefs,  and  without  political  stand' 
iiig.  This  lesson  <»f  the  first  period  of  our  history 
directs  us  how  to  proceed  now  without  further  sacri- 
fices; how  to  make  union,  and  engender  an  inimita- 
ble faith  in  our  future. 

Let  all  act  with  euergr  in  his  sphere  toward  ac- 
complisliingthe  great  work  of  regeneration,  then  our 
work  will  not  be  fruitless,  and  there  will  follow  a con- 
sciousness of  having  performed  our  duty. 

I have  undertaken  the  great  work  of  K'gcneration, 
and  have  confidence  that  my  labors  will  ultimately 
be  crowned  with  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  coun- 
try. 

‘Nevertheless,  I am  firmly  established  in  the  place 
that  the  voice  of  this  nation  called  me  to  occupy. 
Notwithstanding  all  mv  ditEculties,  I shall  not  prove 
vacillating  in  my  obligations.  A Hapsburg  never 
deserts  an  arduous  post. 

The  greater  part  of  the  people  of  the  nation  elected 
me  to  defend  their  most  sacred  rights  against  the 
makers  of  disorder  and  the  destroyers  of  true  inde- 
pendence. It  is  a sacred  truth  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God. 

Tno  departed  heroes  of  the  country  are  watching 
onr  efibrts.  Before  us  arc  their  immortal  examples 
of  toil  and  perseverance.  To  us  is  given  an  enviable 
task — to  make  solid  and  crowu  tne  work  of  inde- 
pendence that  they  consecrated  with  their  precious 
blood. 

Mexicans!  let  independence  and  the  remembrance 
of  your  immortal  martyrs  live. 

In  spite  of  this  Fpirited  harangne,  ami  of 
rumors  of  active  military  movemenU  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Imperialisits,  ono  of  which 
represented  that  tho  ern[>cror  was  about  to  take 
the  field  in  person  at  tlie  head  of  his  army,  al- 
most tho  next  intelligcnco  from  Mexico  wn.s  to 
the  effeet  that,  on  Octolicr  22d  he  left  the  capi- 
tal forever,  en  route  for  Vera  Cruz.  The  rea- 
sons for  tlii.s  sudden  though  not  unexpected 
move,  have  never  been  witislhctorily  given,  but 
may  readily  bo  conjectured.  Deserted  by  Na- 
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poleon,  harslily  treatetl  by  the  pope,  harassed 
by  Bazuine,  hated  by  hotli  Uberals  and  Oon- 
senatives,  ami  surrounded  by  men  in  whoso 
ability,  lionesty,  and  tidelity,  he  could  place  lit- 
tle reliance,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that 
the  unfortunate  prince  should  break  down  under 
the  weijtht  of  cares  pressing  upon  hirt),  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  dreadful  malady  afflict- 
ing the  empress,  of  which  ho  had  just  received 
intelligence,  and  should  wish  to  abandon  a 
Cimntry  so  full  of  misfortune  to  himself  and  its 
inhabitants.  Uj>on  reaching  Orizaba  Ma^cimil- 
lan  received  a dispatch  from  Ilazaine,  urging 
him  to  delay  his  departnre,  and  fwinting  out 
the  propriety  of  hU  making  a fonnal  abdication 
l>cfor0  embarking.  Ho  is  even  said  to  have  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  his  immediate  return 
to  the  capital.  Whether  or  not  this  message  was 
coupled  with  a threat  to  prevent  his  departure 
unless  a ft>rmal  abdication  should  bo  imule,  or 
whether  Maximilian  understood  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  go  except  under  such  a con- 
dition, and  was  therefore  virtually  a prisoner 
of  state,  it  is  cert^u  that  he  stopped  short  at 
Orizalwi  on  his  journey  to  the  coast,  and  re- 
mained there  for  several  weeks.  During  this 
tiii»e,  as  may  bo  supposed,  the  French  were 
greatly  perplexed  w hat  course  to  pursue,  while 
tlje  Conservatives  were  alannod  at  the  j>rospect 
of  losing  the  head  of  an  etnpire  on  whicli  they 
had  staked  tlieir  all.  It  becafiie  apparent  to 
both  ]>arlie«  that  an  effort  must  be  made  to  re- 
tain Maximilian  in  the  country,  and  after  con- 
siderable correspondence  had  passc<l  between 
the  capital  and  Orizaba,  a delegation  from  tiio 
ministry  and  council  of  state  departed  for  the 
latter  place  on  November  22d.  Tljitlier  also  came 
Conservative  deputations  from  several  of  the 
neighboring  States,  on  wlioso  arrival  a council 
of  delibcTalion  was  opened,  in  which  every 
argument  was  nrged  to  persuade  the  eni|>eror 
to  remain  in  Mexico,  and  make  a final  etfort  to 
csftiblish  his  throne  on  a firm  basis.  To  add 
weiglit  to  llieir  entreaties,  the  Church  party 
stepped  in  at  thi.s  juncture,  with  an  offer  of 
several  millions  of  dollars  to  sustain  the  sinking 
cause  of  the  empire ; and  Miranion.  but  lately 
returned  from  Europe,  and  disLrustetl  by  all 
for  bis  treachcrou.s  and  vindictive  disposition, 
placed  at  the  disposed  of  Maximilian  his  entcr- 
i>rise  and  undoubted  military  talents,  ffuch 
arguments  were  scarcely  to  be  withstood,  and 
it  was  therefore  without  much  suqjrise  that  tlie 
public  learne<l,  through  tlio  official  goveni- 
inent  organ,  that  Miuimilian,  in  obedience  to 
the  fUinost  unanimous  rei]uest  of  the  council  of 
deliberation,  hod  con.sented  to  retain  his  pow  er, 
and  return  soon  to  tiie  capital.  Simultaneous 
with  tliis  annonnccinent  the  following  ]>rocla- 
mation  was  promulgated  in  Mexico  on  Decem- 
ber 5th : 

Obiiaba,  December  1, 

>Ibxicass:  Circomstancca  uf  great  magnitade  re- 
lating to  the  welfare  of  oar  country,  and  which  in- 
crease in  strength  by  our  domestic  difficulties,  hare 
produced  in  our  mind  tho  conviction  that  wc  ought 
to  reconsider  the  power  confided  to  us.  Our  council 


of  ministers  by  us  convened  has  given,  as  their  jpin- 
ion,  that  the*  welfare  of  Mexico  still  requires  our 
presence  at  the  Lead  of  affairs ; and  wc  bare  consid- 
ered it  our  duty  to  accede  to  tbeirrequesl,  announcing, 
at  the  same  time,  our  intention  to  couroke  a nsuoasl 
congress  on  the  most  ample  and  libA*ral  basis,  wberv 
all  political  parties  can  participate ; and  tbU  congress 
shall  decide  whether  tlie  empire  shall  continae  in 
future;  and,  in  cose  of  assent,  shall  assist  in  framist 
the  fundamental  laws  to  ct>nsolidate  the  public  insu- 
tutioDs  of  the  country.  To  obtain  this  result  our 
counsellors  aro  at  present  engaged  in  devisisg  tbe 
necessary  means,  and  at  the  same  time  arrange  nuit> 
ters  in  such  a manner  that  all  parties  may  assist  io 
an  arrangement  on  that  basis. 

In  the  mean  tin»c,  Mexicans,  counting  open  too 
all,  without  exeludiug  any  p<jiitical  class,  we  shall 
continue  the  work  of  regeneration  with  cooru^tad 
constancy,  having  been  placed  in  charge  ot  your 
countrymen. 

(Signed)  MAXIMILU.V. 

While  Maximilian  was  lingering  at  Orizaba  in 
the  half-way  houso  between  abdication  of  hU 
tlirono  and  a renewed  etfort  to  save  if,  lie 
public  mind  was  couriderably  excited  in  the 
Unilod  States  by  apprehensions  that  NapoU<«i 
would  prove  failhU  s6  to  hia  stipulation  to  re- 
move his  troops  from  Mexico  in  three  detsch- 
incuts.  On  November  l.st  Mr.  Bigelow 
infonned  by  tho  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  that  it  was  the  emperors  inleution  to 
withdraw  the  whole  exp<xlitionary  force  in  ibc 
spring  of  18t»7,  but  no  portion  of  it  beforv  that 
time.  For  tbw  change  of  plan  comaderations 
of  a i)urely  military  cliaraeter  were  asagoed. 
Mr.  Bigelow  immediately  obtained  an  interview 
with  tlio  emi>oror,  and  requestcsl  to  know  wM 
could  bo  done  to  prevent  the  discontent  which 
would  be  felt  in  UiO  United  StiUcs  shonld  this 
intelligence  be  rc'ceivcnl  tbero  without  cxpUia- 
Uon.  Tho  following  is  the  Bubstance  of  Napo- 
leon's reply  as  connnuuicaM  by  Mr.  Bigelow 
to  Mr.  Seward : 

The  emperor  said  that  It  was  true  that  be  bad  cob- 
eluded  to  postpone  tbe  recall  of  any  of  bis  tronpi  ■&' 
til  spring,  but  that  iu  doing  so  he  had  been  iofioeccri 
by  entirely  military  considerations.  At  the  tioe  be 
giire  the  order  tho  successors  of  the  dLssidenU.  sap- 
ported  os  they  were  by  largo  reenfurccnieoti  frp® 
the  United  l^tates,  seemed  to  render  any  rcdaciioo 
of  his  forco  then  perilous  to  those  who  remained  be- 
hind. lie  accordingly  sent  a tA-Iegram  to  Marshal 
Bazoinc.  who  bad  already  embarked  a regimret  >the 
Eighty-first,  1 think  he  said),  but  which  had  forw- 
jiBlely  been  prevented  from  sailing  by  unfsronbk 
winds,  directing  him  to  embark  no  troops  until  tD 
were  ready  to  come.  This  dispatch,  bis  Buijesty 
said,  was  not  sent  in  cipher,  that  uo  secret  roigbi  w 
made  of  its  tenor  in  the  United  States.  The  lre«ps 
were  then  disembarked  and  returned  to  Orissto. 
Ilia  nu^esty  went  on  to  say  that  be  sent  OcDersl 
Casteluan  to  Mexico  about  the  same  time,  ebuged  to 
inform  Maximilian  that  France  could  not  gite  hia 
another  cent  of  money  nor  another  msn.  If  he 
thought  he  could  sustain  himself  there  slooc.  France 
would  not  withdraw  her  troops  faster  than  bsd  been 
stipulated  for  by  M.  Druyn  de  Lbuys,  shoold  such 
be  uis  desire^  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  by  was  dis- 
posed to  abdicate,  which  was  tbe  course  bi»  msjesty 
counselled  him  to  take,  Oeneral  Ca*telnsn  w« 
charged  to  find  some  govemmont  with  which  to 
treat  for  (he  protection  of  French  interests,  and  to 
bring  all  the  army  home  in  the  spring. 

On  November  23U  Mr.  SewaM  telc^pheJ 
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to  Mr.  Bigelow  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  “ surprised  and  affected  with  deep 
concern  by  the  announcement  now  made  for 
the  first  time  that  the  promised  recall  of  ono 
detachment  of  tho  French  troops  has  been 
postpone<l  by  the  emperor,’*  and  directed  hinj 
to  inform  the  French  Government  “that  the 
President  sincerely  hopes  and  expects  that  the 
evacuation  of  Mexico  will  bo  carried  into  effect 
with  such  conformity  to  the  existing  ngroeinont 
as  the  inopportnno  complication  which  calls  for 
this  dispatch  will  allow.”  In  reply  to  this  dis- 
patch, Mr.  Bigelow  sent  tho  following  message 
to  Mr.  Seward : 

In  answer  to  a rcrbal  comcnunicatlon,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreijm  Afiaim.  M.  Mouatier,  writes  me  to-day 
that  France  nas  nut  changed  her  resolution,  but  that 
open  military  considerations  she  has  deemed  it  ex- 
D^ient  to  suostitutc  one  comprehensive  eracuation 
for  an  evacuation  in  separate  ports.  All  of  our 
troops  will  leave  )lexico  in  the  month  of  March. 

Althougli  thiscoramnniention  did  not  wholly 
remove  distrust  in  the  United  States,  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  craperor’s  military  reasons  were 
s()und.  Such  by  this  time  hod  bccomo  tho 
strength  and  spirit  of  tho  Republicans  that  tlie 
French  troops  wore  barely  ublo  to  maintain 
tlieir  present  jiosition.  Hence,  if  one-third  of 
them  slionUl  Iw  withdrawn  in  Novornlwr,  tho 
remaining  two-thirds  would  be  exposed  to  at- 
tacks which  they  could  not  withstand,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  tho  second  detachment  would 
rimply  surrender  tho  third  to  destruction. 

In  the  autumn  of  1866  the  United  States 
Government  made  preparations  to  send  to 
Mexico  a spc'cial  mission  “accredited  to  the  Rc- 
^blican  Government  of  which  Mr.  Juarez  is 
President,”  thn.s  officially  recognizing  him  Pres- 
ident of  Mexico  as  again.'^t  tho  pretensions  of 
General  Ortega  to  that  office.  Tho  claims  of 
tho  latter  to  tho  i»residcncy  of  I^fexico  have 
been  alluded  to  in  previou.s  volumes  of  this 
work.  After  his  protest  against  the  decree  of 
November  9th,  1865,  by  which  Juarez  deter- 
mined to  retain  tho  presidency  until  a sncccs- 
sor  could  bo  elcctc<l,  Ortega  remained  for  sev- 
eral months  in  tho  United  States,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Iio  was  busily  occupied 
during  the  s}»ring  and  summer  of  1806  in  form- 
ing a powerful  party  in  Mexico  to  sustain  Ids 
cause.  As  the  Imperialists  were  gradually 
driven  southw'urd,  this  party  intrcaaeil  in 
strength,  until  it  seemed  to  its  leader  that  tho 
moment  had  arrived  to  go  in  person  to  Mexico 
and  put  himself  at  its  liead.  On  October  26th 
he  arrived  in  New  Orleans  from  the  North  with 
several  of  his  adherents,  and  publicly  an- 
nounced that  ho  was  on  tho  eve  of  departure 
forMatamorus(the  commanding  officer  of  which, 
Canales,  wa.s  known  to  bo  of  his  party),  for  tho 
purpose  of  rcl/stablisldng  a constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  Mexico.  Before  leaving  Now  Or- 
leans, he  was  officially  sen*ed  witli  a copy  of  tlio 
following  communication  from  Mnjor-Genccal 
Sheridan,  commanding  tlie  military  division  of 
the  Gulf,  addresscil  to  his  subordinate,  General 
Sedgwick,  at  Brownsville,  on  the  Rio  Grande: 


HzAiMtr Amnia,  or  tdb  Onr,  I 

Knr  OstKAKO,  La.,  October '2S,  1S6A  ) 

7b  Srerft  lirigi.-Oen,  T.  Z.  Sidgteieh^  commanding 
Sub-IH^rict  of  Jtio  Grande^  Jiroicn$cilU,  7'eto4  : 
Obnbbal, — 1 am  satistfied  that  there  is  only  one  way 
in  which  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Rio  Grande  can 
bo  bettered,  nnd  that  is  by  giving  the  heartiest  sup- 
ort  to  tho  only  government  in  Mexico  recognited 
y our  own — the*  onlv  one  which  is  really  friendly  to 
us.  You  will,  tberefore,  warn  all  adherents  of  any 
parfv  or  pretended  govcmmeDt  in  Mexico  or  Ftato 
of  Tamaulipns  that  they  will  not  bo  permitted  to 
violate  the  ncatrality  laws  between  the  Ubcml  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  and  tho  United  States;  and  also, 
that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  our  terri- 
tory ana  receive  the  protection  of  our  flag  in  order 
to  complete  their  machinations  for  the  violation  of 
our  neutrality  laws.  Those  instructions  will  be  en- 
forced against  the  adherents  of  tho  intperiul  bucca- 
neers representing  the  so-callcd  imperial  government 
of  Mexico,  and  also  against  the  Onega,  Santa  Anna, 
and  other  factions.  President  Jnarez  is  tho  acknowl- 
edged head  of  the  liberal  govemment  of  Mexico. 

I am,  geucral,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

P.  II.  SHERIDAN,  Major-General  commanding. 
In  n communication  to  General  Sheridan  un- 
der date  of  October  20th,  ho  cxpro.'wed  sur- 
prise at  tho  terras  in  wliich  ho  had  been  de- 
scribed by  the  former,  and  refused  to  admit 
that  they  could  api»ly  to  himself.  “1  deny,” 
he  said,  “tliat  I have  created  or  represent  a 
faction.  I am  the  true  and  only  representative 
of  tlio  constitutional  law  of  Mexico,  to  which 
imtion  lielongs  tho  right  to  decide  its  internal 
questions.”  Undeterred  by  the  warning  cm- 
Viodicd  in  General  Sheridan’s  letter,  he  departed 
with  his  snito  on  tho  80th  for  the  Rio  Grande, 
nnd  upon  his  arrival  at  Brazos  Santiago,  on 
November  8d,  was  immediately  arrested  by 
Captain  Paulson,  tho  United  States  commander 
of  the  fKist,  in  obedience  to  a sjiccial  order  from 
General  Sheridan. 

Ortega  sent  a long  protest  again.st  his  arrest  to 
Captain  Paulson.  He  was  allowed  to  remain  at 
large  at  Brazos  Santiago,  his  movement  being 
strictly  watched,  and  was  also  informed  that  he 
could  return  to  Now  Orleans,  whenever  he  de- 
sired. In  his  dispatch  to  General  Grant,  inform- 
ing him  of  what  had  been  done,  General  Sheri- 
dan observe<l : “ My  letter  to  General  Sedgwick 
nnd  tho  arrest  were  opportune,  as  Canales  in 
Matamorns,  and  Negrete  and  his  adherents  in 
Brownsrillo,  were  just  awaiting  his  arrival  to 
assert  his  claims  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  lie 
has  no  adherents  in  Mexico  exceptin;^  French 
and  English  merchants,  who  heretotore  sup- 
ported Maximilian.  There  is  no  trouble  in  all 
Northern  !Mexico  excejit  in  Matamorns  and 
Tampico,  nnd  these  merchants  are  ut  the  bot- 
tom of  it.**  In  tho  following  dispatch  to  the 
"War  Department,  General  Slicridan  sums  up 
the  whole  mutter  in  a few  words: 

nSADgrARTERS,  DxPARTXrXT  Of*  TUB  GCXV,  I 
November  80, 18AA.  f 
On  or  about  the  24th  day  of  June,  1806,  the  city  of 
Matauiuraa  was  surrendered  by  the  Imperialists  to 
the  forces  of  the  Liberal  Government  of  Mexico,  and 
soon  thereafter  Ibe  city  of  Monterey,  and  all  of  Eastern 
and  Northern  Mexico.  In  process  of  time  the  Im- 
perial forces  were  driven  to  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and 
m a line  connecting  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  it 
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became  reaiionabld  to  aupposo  that  the  Imperial  Gor> 
ernraeat  would  be  drircu  oat  of  the  coaotry.  The 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Liberal  Goremment  of 
Hexieo  duriD/;;  all  these  important  crents  was  Pres* 
ident  Juarez,  and  it  is  well  known  that  General  Or- 
teg:a  6ed  hie  country  and  took  no  part  in  brinmng 
about  these  ercntsj  but,  on  the  contrary,  he,  ^ile 
in  n fproiim  country,  did  as  ranch  as  ho  could  to 
counteract  them,  by  creating  political  divisions,  and 
by  the  publication  of  real  or  pretended  rights  as  con* 
ititntioual  President  of  Mexico.  So  far  as  this  went, 
it  did  not  interfere  with  mr  command,  and  there  was 
DO  violation  of  our  ncutrafitv  laws.  But  this  did  not 
aatisfy  General  Ortega  or  his  schemers,  but  an  ap- 
peal to  arms  must  be  made  to  enforce  his  claims,  and 
combinatiuus  were  formed  In  New  York  and  lirowns- 
vtlle,  within  the  United  States,  for  an  armed  asser- 
tion of  his  clnims  at  the  expense  of  a violation  of  our 
neutrality  laws.  To  counteract  these  machinations, 
and  to  prevent  our  nentrality  laws  from  beine  tU 
oiated,  my  letter  of  October  ‘iM  to  General  r^ig- 
wick  was  written,  and  a copy  of  it  placed  in  the 
hands  of  General  Ortega  in  the  city  of  Sen  Orleans. 
Not  heeding  this,  but  under  tlie  belief  that  wo  gave 
directions  m our  country  for  ‘ buncombe,' General 
Ortega  was  about  to  cross  the  line  of  our  frontier,  and 
was  arrested  on  the  same  principle  that  the  Fenians 
were  arrested  in  attom]>ting  to  violate  our  laws  by 
the  invasion  of  Canada.  Since  the  tennination  of 
the  reboUton,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
snlTorcd  in  trade,  frirni  the  disturbed  condition  of 
atlairs  on  the  Rio  Grande  line,  about  $12,000,000 
yearly.  First,  by  Imperialism  j then,  by  the  hostilitv 
of  foreign  merchants  in  Matamoras,  who  set  up  sucK 
men  as  Canales  and  Ortega,  supporting  them  and 
reimbursing  themselves  by  passing  goods  out  f^ora 
the  citv  free  or  nearly  free  of  duty. 

P.  II.  SHERIDAN,  Major-General. 

On  the  Cth  of  December  General  Sheridan 
iftsiued  an  order  releasing  Ortega  and  liU  »aito 
from  arrest.  Tlio  latter  made  no  further  olfort 
to  violate  the  neutrality  laws,  but  contented  him- 
self with  issuing  anotlior  protest,  addrcsse<l  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  also  a proc- 
lamation to  the  Mexicans,  in  w'hich  his  consti- 
tutional rights  were  vindicated  at  great  length. 

The  military  situatiou,  os  wo  last  left  it,  may 
bo  described  in  a few  words.  The  Imi»eriali.ste 
had  succeeded  in  holding  all  the  central  strategic 
paints  in  the  country,  but  their  position  very 
closely  resembled  that  of  a bosiegod  fortress,  a 
part  of  whoso  outworks  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  apparent  inertness  of  the  French 
no  longer  excited  surprise,  in  view  of  tlio  stipu* 
latioDs  of  Xapoloon  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
expo<litionary  corps ; but  as  the  year  wore  on 
it  became  evident  that,  without  the  assistance 
of  those  powerful  auxiliaries,  Maximilian's  ill- 
constnictWl  erapiro  must  succumb  to  the  dan- 
gers that  menaced  it.  As  Razaino  continued  to 
retire  Ids  forces  toward  tho  capital,  but  feeble 
efforts  wore  mode  by  tlio  Imperial  generals  to 
retain  tho  f>ositions  evacuat<xl  by  him.  It  must 
not  be  siipjmsed,  however,  that  all  was  har- 
mony in  the  Kepnhlican  ranks.  Juarez  un- 
doubtedly posses-sed  the  sympatliy  and  sup- 
port of  a large  majority  of  the  Liberal 
party;  but  the  adherents  of  Ortega,  as  pre- 
viously intimated,  were  powerful  in  certain 
quarters  of  the  north,  and  tlieir  opposition 
seriously  retarded  in  several  instances  tho 
movements  of  the  Republican  anuios.  At  Mat- 


araoras  this  was  particularly  noticeable.  Upon 
the  surrender  of  the  town  to  the  Liberals  by 
Mejia,  Carv;yal  was  ap{K>iQte<l  Governor  of 
Tamaulipas;  but  having  made  himself  odioos 
by  his  extortions  and  mercenary  contracts,  he 
was  displaced,  and  Canales  was  nominated  by 
the  army  to  succeed  him.  Meanwhile  Joarez. 
ignorant  of  this  pronunciamento  in  favor  of 
Canales  had  appointed  General  Tapia  to  succeed 
Carviyal.  Canales  refused  to  surrender  the 
command  to  tho  new-comer,  and,  shutting  him- 
self up  in  Matamoras  with  a considerable  force, 
well  supplied  with  imiuitions  of  war,  and  pro- 
tected by  fortiheations,  bade  him  dc6ance. 
Snell  acta  have  been  of  so  frequent  occurrenoe 
in  Mexico,  that  it  would  hove  Ixhjii  unnecessary 
to  allude  to  this,  but  fur  certain  circumrtanoM 
attending  tlio  issue  of  the  quarrel,  which  might 
have  endangered  our  relations  w'ith  France, 
and  caused  the  order  for  tlio  evacuation  of 
Mexico  by  the  French  troops  to  be  counter* 
manded.  Tliroughout  October  the  town  wss 
besieged  by  Cortinas,  wlio,  on  Novemlkcr  lit, 
was  jointnl  by  Tapia.  Tho  latter,  after  vain 
attempts  to  bring  about  a peaceful  settlement 
witli  Canales  who  was  now  well  known  to  be 
a favorer  of  the  pretensions  of  Ort-eza,  died 
suddenly  of  cholera  on  tlio  9th ; but  the  invest- 
ment continue<l,  and  toward  tho  close  of  the 
month  Escobedo  arrived  from  Monterey,  to  take 
command  of  tho  besieging  anny.  On  the  24th 
Connies  sent  a message  to  General  Sedgwick, 
at  Brownsville,  expressing  the  desire  to  sar- 
render  tho  city  to  the  United  States  forces,  on 
the  ground  that  he  could  not  control  Lia  men. 
who  had  been  for  sometime  without  pay.  Gen- 
eral Sedgwick  re.si>onded  by  sending  a de- 
tachment of  troops  across  the  river,  wlwtook 
possession  of  tlie  town,  which  was  finnally 
riven  up  to  him  by  Canales.  But  as  the  Utter 
had  stipulated  that  his  men  should  not  be  re* 
moved  from  the  fortifications,  and  that  nooUier 
forces  than  those  of  the  United  StaUs 
enter  tho  town,  his  position  was  rather  itO' 
proved  than  otherwise,  os  he  liad  now  full  op- 
portunity to  rci>el  the  thre.'itcne<l  attack  ef 
Escobedo,  without  tho  need  of  proteetin?  bis 
roar.  Early  on  the  moniiiig  of  the  27th 
bedo  delivered  hb  attack,  but  after  «veral 
hours’  batxl  fighting,  was  repulse«l  at  all  poicts, 
witli  a loss  of  seven  Imndreii  men,  who  coaU 
ill  be  spared  from  his  small  army.  The  Amer- 
ican flag  continued  to  float  over  MatarDCrtN 
snpporte<l  by  a garrison  of  fifty  men,  QQtil 
tlie  30th,  when  General  Sedgwick,  anxioui  to 
repair  tho  blunder  ho  had  committed,  de- 
manded tho  surrender  of  the  place,  intending 
to  turn  it  over,  with  its  prison,  to  Escobedo. 
This  Canales  declined  to  do,  but  surrendered  to 
Escobedo  in  jiersoii,  whereupon  the  Lnitea 
States  troops  were  withdrawn  to  tlie  Texas 
side  of  the  river,  and  on  December  1st  EscoboJo 
took  possession  of  tho  town. 

On  December  6th  General  Sheridan  arrived 
at  Brownsville,  c.alled  thither  by  the  recent 
grave  events,  and  promptly  ordered  Gcoersl 
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Sedgrwick  to  be  relieved  of  Ins  command,  be- 
eidea  disclaiming  bis  acts.  In  his  account  of 
the  affair,  sent  to  General  Grant,  l)e  intimated 
that  Sedgwick  bad  been  improperly  influenced 
by  the  merchants  of  Matomuras,  consisting 
principally  of  Imperialists,  and  men  who  bad 
been  blockade  runners  during  the  American 
rebellion,  who  were  fearful,  in  case  Escobedo 
shonld  ])revail,  that  they  would  never  be  paid 
for  the  supplies  that  they  had  famished  Canales 
to  resist  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Repub* 
lie,  Tlio  news  of  General  Sedgwick's  occupa- 
tion of  Matamoras  was  received  with  no  little 
dtfsatisfaction  in  the  United  States,  not  so  much 
because  he  had  appeared  to  support  Canales  as 
against  Escobedo,  as  because  he  had  ventured 
in  any  respect  to  interfere  on  cither  side.  The 
public  were  looking  forwawl  with  some  anx- 
iety to  the  departure  of  the  first  detachment  of 
French  trooj>s  from  Mexico,  and  it  was  ai>- 
prehended  that  this  unquestionable  violation  of 
the  neutrality  which  had  been  stipulated  for  by 
Kapoleon  during  the  evacuation  of  the  country, 
would  bo  seized  upon  as  a pretext  for  retaining 
the  expeditionary  force  there  another  year,  and 
possibly  of  increasing  it.  The  prompt  repu- 
aUtion  of  the  act,  however,  by  the  United 
States  Government  seems  to  have  satisfied  Na- 
poleon that  General  Sedgwick’s  intorferonco 
was  undertiiksn  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
the  suspension  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  nations,  feared  by  some,  was  happily 
averted. 

From  about  the  beginning  of  October  the 
military  operations  of  the  Republican  leaders 
were  pressed  with  great  activity.  At  this  time 
all  the  Northern  States  were  practically  free  of 
Imperialists,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  month 
a force  of  4,000  men  had  marched  from  Monte- 
rey to  operate  against  San  Lnis  Potosi,  wliile 
another  column  went  in  the  direction  of  Durango 
to  cooperate  there  with  a large  force  from  Zac- 
atecas. On  the  24th  Mazatlan  finally  fell  into 
the  liandfl  of  Corona.  The  French,  reduced  in 
numbers  to  less  than  80,000  men,  dared  not  sep- 
arate their  forces  into  detached  bodies  for  of- 
fensive purposes,  but,  intent  on  leaving  at  os 
early  a day  and  in  as  great  strength  os  possible, 
moved  gradually  toward  the  capital  in  a com- 
pact body.  Their  places  were  supplied  by  the 
native  and  foreign  troops  in  tlio  iiniKjrial  ser- 
vice, whom  the  Repoblioans  held  in  far  le.ss  re- 
spect, and  against  whom  they  had  no  hesitation 
in  boldly  taking  the  offensive.  Mejia  was,  in- 
doe<l,  rcj)orted  to  bo  about  to  make  a counter 
moveniorit  against  Matamoras,  but  in  reality  he 
bad  enough  to  do  at  San  Lnis  Potosi  to  realist 
the  advancing  tide  of  Republicanism.  On  No- 
vember 14tlu  Durango,  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  that  name,  was  occupied  by  General  Azunda 
with  4,000  men,  and  on  the  27th  Zacatecas  wn.s 
evacuated  by  the  Imperialists.  Hy  the  middle 
of  December  £scol>edo  wa.s  on  the  march  to 
San  Luis  Potosi ; but  before  he  could  arrive  at 
that  iniportanf  place,  it  was  occupied  on  De- 
cember 26th  by  General  Aguirre  of  Trevenio’s 


command,  the  Imperialists  under  Mejia  retreat- 
ing to  Queretaro.  About  the  same  time  Gua- 
dalajara was  oeoupiod  by  a detaclmient  of  Re- 
publicans under  Parra,  and  finally,  on  the  27th, 
Juarez,  who  had  remained  quietly  at  Chiliun- 
hua  for  several  months,  entered  the  city  of  Du- 
rango amidst  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  ringing 
of  bells,  and  great  rejoicing  of  the  people,  who 
assembled  to  the  number  of  many  tliousands  to 
greet  him.  With  ohamcteristic  energy  ho  im- 
niciliately  prcpare<l  to  send  off  additional  troops 
to  join  the  columns  already  on  the  march  tow- 
ard the  City  of  Mexico,  after  which  it  was  sup- 
posed ho  would  join  the  army  concentrating  at 
San  Luis  Potosi  and  establish  tliere  temporarily 
tlie  Republican  seat  of  government. 

Turning  to  the  South  we  shall  find  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Republican  arms  scarcely  less  uni- 
form and  sigmil  than  in  the  Northern  States. 
The  indecision  of  Almvimilian  gave  additional 
moral  strength  to  his  opponents,  who  were  wise 
enough  to  know  the  moment  when  to  strike 
with  effect.  As  usual  Diaz  was  the  most  act- 
ive of  the  Republican  leaders,  and  his  move- 
ments in  the  State  of  Otyaca  kept  tlie  Iiuperial- 
isU  in  constant  alarm.  After  several  snccessca 
in  tlie  open  field  he  cnj»ture<l  the  eily  of  Oi\jaca 
in  the  latter  part  of  October.  On  the  11th  of 
the  succeeding  month  Jalapa  surrendered  to 
General  Alatorre,  and  soon  after  Alvarez  re- 
possessed liimscif  of  the  important  port  of  Aca- 
pulco, from  which  more  than  a year  previous 
he  liad  been  driven  by  a French  force,  and 
which  ho  had  in  turn  besieged  for  several 
months.  Riva  Palacios,  Rcgules,  and  other 
partisan  chiefs  pressed  toward  the  capital  from 
the  direction  of  Michoacan  and  Jalisco,  and  the 
noted  guerilla  Figueroa  made  frequent  dashes 
along  the  route  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the 
capital. 

hfaxiinilian  lingered  at  Orizaba  for  several 
days  subsequent  to  the  breaking  up  of  tbo 
council  of  deliberation  and  the  issuing  of  his 
proclamation  of  December  1st,  and  was  re- 
ported to  be  actively  employed  in  organizing 
for  a last  attempt  to  maintain  the  empire.  In 
the  middle  of  the  month  the  hlinister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  issneil  from  the  capital  an  address, 
in  tlie  name  of  his  imperial  master,  which  waa 
intended  as  a sort  of  apology  for  tbo  present 
unfortunate  crisis,  and  an  admonition  to  the 
conservatives  to  stand  by  the  emperor.  It  ro- 
cite<l  the  arrival  of  Maximilian  in  ilcxico  and 
his  labors  for  the  restoration  of  order,  and  nn- 
nounce<l  the  spee<ly  withdrawal  of  the  French, 
the  rccoraniencement  of  civil  war,  and  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  country.  Iho  em- 
peror, it  addetl,  had  charged  his  ministry  with 
the  duty  of  convening  n national  congress 
without  any  delay,  and  the  Council  of  State 
was  then  engaged  in  preparing  a basis  upon 
which  this  sovereign  council  would  be  calle<l 
together.  On  the  14th  of  December  Maxi- 
milian left  Orizjiba,  but  proceeded  no  further 
than  Atlasco,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Puebla, 
where  ho  still  remained  at  the  close  of  tho 
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year,  thoinrh  daily  expected  to  depart  for  the 
capital.  At  that  time  it  was  reported  that,  as 
the  situation  of  atTairn  did  not  permit  the  naaem- 
bliiig  of  a national  congress,  in  accordance  with 
the  announcement  of  the  emperor  at  Orizaba, 
ho  would  convoke  a meeting  of  the  notables, 
While  at  Atlnsco  Maximilian  was  visited  by 
General  Castelnan,  the  special  envoy  dispatched 
to  Mexico  by  Napoleon,  and  the  French  minis* 
ter  at  the  capital.  At  this  interview,  it  is  said, 
the  emperor  was  offered  the  alternative  of  ab- 
dicating, or  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  France 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
tl)o  intervention.  Maximilian,  on  the  same 
authority,  declinofi  to  accept  either  alternative, 
annuum-ing  that  he  was  determined  to  maintain 
his  position. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Imperial  army, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  approaching  depart- 
ure of  tlio  expeditionary  corps,  naturally  oc- 
cupie<l  muph  of  the  emperoris  attention,  and  he 
went  through  the  idle  ceremony  of  dividing  the 
country  into  throe  great  military  districta,  to 
be  occupied  by  as  many  corps  (Tarmic^  com- 
manded respectively  by  JXiraraon,  Marquez,  and 
Mejia,  During  this  time  Marshal  Bazaine  was 
concentrating  his  troops  on  the  lino  between 
Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz,  with  a view  of  embark- 
ing them  at  the  latter  place  in  the  spring.  In 
A circuhw.  Issued  in  the  latter  half  of  Decem- 
ber, he  announced  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  French  Government  to  have  returned 
to  Franco,  not  only  the  Foreign  Legion, 
hut  all  soldiers  of  French  nationality  wlio 
were  formerly  autliorizod  to  enrol  themselves 
into  the  service  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
and  who  were  actually  serving  in  the  general 
nriay  corps  of  the  Mexican  army.  But  any 
of  these  soldiers  desiring  to  remain  in  the  ser- 
%*ice  of  Mexico,  wore  authorized  to  do  so,  and 
to  atlhero  to  the  coriis  to  which  they  belonged. 
Another  order  »tatc<i  that  in  future  all  the  Aus- 
trian, Belgian  and  Mexican  troops  would  bo 
turned  over  to  General  Marquez,  to  be  disposed 
of  by  him  as  he  should  deem  proper,  as  general- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  operating  in  the  cast.  This 
was  promptly  done,  and  Morqnez  proceeded 
forthwith  to  organize  las  forces  for  active  ope- 
rations. All  the  materials  of  war,  which  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  French,  appertaining  to 
the  Imperial  Government,  were  also  turned 
over  to  tl»e  Mexican  Imperial  Government. 
I/)ng  before  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  at  the 
aipital  his  three  generals,  who  were  all  able 
men.  and  knew  the  ditficult  task  assigne<l  to 
tliem,  had  started  fur  their  posts.  Mirnmon 
mareheil  toward  Querctaro,  Mejia  toward  San 
Luis  Potosi,  and  Marquez  jdauted  liimsclf  at 
Toluca,  forty  miles  west  of  the  capital,  to 
stay  the  advancing  army  of  Uofmblicans  under 
Kiva  Palacio.s.  Here  wo  may  close  the  narra- 
tive of  the  military  events  of  the  year  18G6, 
wliicli,  opening  with  the  liepublic  in  so  cruslied 
and  mutilated  a condition  as  to  bo  scarcely 
recognizable,  closed  upon  her  triumphant  in 
every  quarter,  and  controlling  five-sixths  of  the 


country.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  thst,  on 
January  1,  1807,  the  whole  of  Mexico,  with  the 
exception  of  tlic  cities  of  Mexico,  I*nehla,  Qne 
rotaro,  and  Vera  Cruz,  was  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  Republicans. 

The  advance  of  the  country  in  material  pRS- 
perity  and  internal  improvements  in  a year  so 
pregnant  with  disorder  was  necessarily  ellglL 
Five  railroads  are  aunonneed  to  be  in  prt^ss, 
but  on  only  one  of  them — that  between  Mexico 
and  Vera  Cruz— has  work  been  prosecuted  with 
any  degree  of  vigor.  On  April  26th  the  corner- 
stone of  an  iron  bridge,  snanning  the  ravine  of 
Mctlac,  near  Orizaba,  ana  wliich  U destined  to 
be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  structures  of  its 
class  in  tbo  world,  was  laid;  and  on  August 
1st  sixteen  miles  of  the  road  east  from  Mexico 
were  formally  opened  to  traveL  Disastrous  floods 
and  a want  of  funds  and  promised  government 
subsidies,  Bubscqucntly  almost  susfteudid  work 
on  this  lino,  which  is  only  fiuished  in  detached 
j>arts.  The  various  schemes  for  promotiDg 
einigrotion  to  Mexico  seem  likewise  to  hare 
faiknl.  In  December  the  colony  of  American 
Confdlerate  exiles,  near  Conlova,  after  sufi;^ 
ing  various  privations  and  guerilla  attacks,  wti 
reported  to  have  been  practically  broken  up; 
and  an  enterprise  for  importing  Asiatic  coolie, 
authorized  by  Maximilian  in  December, 
seems  never  to  have  been  oven  commenced 

The  mission  of  Mr.  Campbell  to  Mexico,  al- 
luded to  heretofore,  may  be  very’  briefly  re- 
lated. Tills  minbter  was  sent,  accompanied  by 
Lieutenant-General  Sherman,  in  order,  to  w 
the  langua^  of  Mr.  Seward,  “ to  confer  with 
President  Juarez  on  subjects  which  are  deeply 
interesting  to  the  Unitctl  States,  and  of  vitil 
importance  to  Mexico.”  He  was  autiioriz^to 
tender  the  moral  support  and  sympathy  of  the 
United  States  to  Juarez,  under  the  belief  tbt 
Maximilian  would  soon  retire,  and  that  JoareJ 
would  require  such  support  and  sympatliT  ia 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos;  also  to  offer  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  Stales  to  Juarez.^ 
necessary,  to  md  him  in  the  ” rcstoralion  iff 
law,”  provided  they  were  offered  and  accepted 
in  such  a manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  Mexico,”  or  violate  “ the  laws  of 
neutrality.”  The  two  plenijK>tentiRrie<  left  Xcw 
York  in  the  steam  frigate  Suiwpiehanna,  on  Xo- 
veinber  lUh,  and  on  the  27th  arrived  off  Vera 
Cruz,  whence,  however,  they  sailed  inafew^J* 
without  having  disembarked.  On  leaving  V era 
Cruz  the  Susqaehanna  at  once  proceeded  to 
Tampico,  where  accredited  emissaries  of  Jnar*^ 
awaited  the  ambassadors  of  the  United  States. 
After  a brief  consultation  they  went  to  Mat^ 
moras,  where  another  short  council  was  held 
with  the  confederate  agents  of  Juarez.  tl>«' re- 
sult of  which  was  that  a definite  and  joint  plan 
of  action  was  determined  on  between  the  I ni- 
ted  States  and  the  Republic  of  Meiicti. 
Sherman  soon  after  returned  to  the  I tnted 
States,  while  Mr.  Campbell  prepared  to  dep^ 
with  Escobedo’s  forces  toward  tlio  seat  of  ihe 
Mexican  Republic,  and  confer  with  Juarez. 
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MICHIGAN.  The  receipts  into  the  State 
trcasurr  daring  the  fiscal  year,  coding  Novem- 
ber 80,  1800,  were  $2,879,389.98.  Esrpenditures, 
11,791,385.18;  leaving  b.alance  in  the  treasury 
of  $579,004.80,  which  was  $111,605.51  in  ex- 
cess of  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
Fhe  total  funded  and  fundable  debt  amounts  to 
$8,979,921.25,  an  increase  diiriug  the  year  of 
les-s  than  the  increase  of  cash  in  the  treasury, 
Dotwithstanding  tlie  heavy  expenditures  for 
bounties  and  other  war  purposes.  The  increase 
of  the  State  debt  daring  the  war  was  about 
$1,000,000  only.  The  demands  of  the  State 
against  the  national  Government  for  military 
expenditures  are  still  unsettled,  but  the  settle- 
ment is  being  vigorously  urged  by  the  State 
authorities*.  The  Auditor-General  estimates 
that  in  future  the  receipts  on  account  of  the 
educational  funds,  and  the  tax  derived  from  the 
sinking  fund  (three-sixteenths  of  a mill  on  the 
taxable  property),  will  bo  sufiielent  to  pay  the 
various  items  of  indebtcvlness  as  they  fall  due. 
All  the  educational  funds  are  received  by  the 
State  as  trustee,  and  the  interest  applied  an- 
nually to  the  purposes  to  which  the  funds  ore 
devoted.  The  amount  of  each  of  the  funds,  in- 
cluding sums  due  from  purchasers  on  land  con- 
tracts, is  now  as  follows: 


tJniversitr  fund $589,270  63 

Xorroal  School  fond. ........ ..  65,996  69 

Primary  School  fund 2,175,025  42 


Tlje  taxes  loriod  on  property  for  all  purposes 
daring  the  year  were  $581,922.97,  on  an  assessed 
valuation  of  nl>out  $308,000,000.  Specific  taxes 
were  coUocte<l  as  follows,  besides  those  paid  by 
mining  companies  in  the  counties:  from  railroad 
companies,  $160,667.14 ; from  banks,  $900 ; from 
in'jurance  companies,  $40,089.74.  Only  one 
bank  i?  now  in  operation  under  the  State  laws, 
and  tills  issues  no  bills.  The  tolls  collected  at 
the  Saut  Ste.  Mario  Canal  were  $23,009.54. 
The  official  estimates  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
arc:  receipts,  $1,622,127.77;  expenditures,  in- 
cluding $511,379.85  on  account  of  State  in- 
debtoduess,  $1,031,133.60. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 
Detroit,  August  80th,  and,  besides  resolutions 
complimentary  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Union,  the 
State  administration,  and  the  State  dclogntion 
in  Congress,  adopted  the  following : 

Jiaoh4d,  That,  defeated  in  the  field,  the  onemv 
has  renewed  tbe  stnisgle  through  the  ballut.bux,  an<l 
bj  political  machinations  aims  at  the  governance  of 
that  which  it  failed  to  destroy.  In  this  crisis,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  stand  together  as  firmly  as  in  the  snp- 
preMioQ  of  the  rebeluon,  and  relying  upon  those 
who,  in  the  peril  of  the  Republic,  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  our  tmst,  go  straight  onward  with  tho 
lortl  masses  of  the  country,  confident  that  the  same 
wudom,  cnergr,  and  fidelity,  that  sufficed  to  save  us 
from  onr  armra  foes,  will  protect  us  against  the  strata- 
gems of  oar  political  opponents,  and  that  through 
the  triumph  of  our  principles,  the  Union  of  our 
fathers,  newly  cemented  by  the  blood  of  their  chil- 
dren, will  be  firmly  established  on  the  enduring  foun- 
dation of  justice  and  liberty. 

Raolttk,  Thai,  by  their  acts  of  treason  and  rebel- 
lion, and  by  their  erection  of  governments  in  hostility 
to  tbe  United  States,  tbe  rebel  communities  dis- 


rupted their  civil  society,  abrogated  their  political 
institutions,  and  left  their  States  without  goveni- 
ments  known  to  tho  Constitution,  nr  recognized  by 
the  Government  of  tho  United  States  ; that  to  Con- 
gress alone  belongs  the  imperative  duty  of  declaring 
when  any  such  ^ato  is  properly  reorganized,  and 
any  government  therein  is  legitimately  constituted, 
so  as  to  resume  its  former  political  relations  with  tbe 
Xational  Oovernmont,  and  of  deciding  when  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  any  such  ^ato  are  entitled 
to  admission ; that  in  the  determination  of  such  ques- 
tions it  is  the  right,  as  tbe  doty  of  Congress  to  ^ard 
against  future  uanger  to  the  peace  and  stability  of 
the  Republic,  and  such  State  ought  to  be  recognized 
as  fit  to  en)oy  the  privileges  belonging  to  any  State 
in  this  Union,  only  when  tbe  people  thereof  shall 
have  by  their  conauct  given  clear  and  satisfactory 
proof  that  they  loyally  accept  tho  situation,  and  have 
evinced  an  honest  disposition  to  abide  by  the  results 
of  the  conflict,  not  only  as  involved  in  their  physi- 
cal defeat,  but  in  tho  triumph  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  maintaiucd  and  settled  by  the 
war. 

That,  in  (he  rehabilitation  of  tbo  rebel 
communities,  it  is  tbe  first  and  highest  duty  of  the 
Government  to  look  to  and  provide  for  tho  protec- 
tion of  those  who  under  persecution  and  Appres- 
sion  remained  loral  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
as  one  result  of  the  struggle  has  been  the  emancipa- 
tion of  millions  of  human  neings,  who  aro  in  a great 
degree  incapable  of  sclf-])roteciion  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  element,  no  scheme  of  restoration  ought  to  be 
approved  which  leaves  them  naked  to  their  rebel 
cqemies  ; since,  as  citizens  of  tho  United  States,  they 
are  entitled  to  its  protection  in  securing  equality  be- 
fore the  law  in  the  maintenance  of  life.  libertr,  and 
roperty,  the  common  and  inalienable  rights  oI  man- 
ind. 

Jiesohfd,  That  fro  approve  tho  constitutional 
amendment  lately  proposed  by  Congress  fur  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  States.  The  change  in  basis  of  rep- 
resentation is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  alters 
condition  of  tbe  people  of  tho  nation;  and  the  ex* 
elusion  from  office  of  leading  rebels  and  actual  per- 
jured traitors,  is  not  only  a measure  of  justice  and 
security  cmincDtly  proper,  but  of  unexampled 
mercy,  os  tbo  mildest  and  most  gencrouN  terms  of 
amnesty  and  oblivion  ever  ofiered  to  a rebellious 
enemy. 

That,  while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  cause  existing  neutrality  laws  to  be  re- 
spected, yet  it  is  not  required  that  those  laws  shall 
be  so  framed  as  to  render  special  benefits  to  other 
nations,  which  are  not  accorJed  to  us  by  them,  and 
especially  are  we  not  bound  to  be  particularly  re- 
goidful  of  the  interests  of  those  nation.*  that  during 
our  late  civil  struggle  manifested  an  unfriendly 
spirit  towards  us,  and  an  undue  bias  in  favor  of  our 
enemies ; and  we,  therefore,  ask  tho  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  review  those  statutes,  and  cause 
them  to  conform  to  tbo  strict  rule  of  justice  and  fair 
neutrality. 

Ruolttd^  That  we  most  heartily  sympathize  with 
the  movement  of  tbo  laboring  men  of  our  country  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  toil,  and  we  l>cUevo  that  legis- 
lation for  tho  accomplishment  of  this  object  will  aid 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and 
be  in  no  wise  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  tbo 
conntrT  or  to  capital. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  conditions  embraced 
in  tbe  Congressional  plan  of  reconstruction  as  funda- 
mental, and  indispoDsablo  to  the  future  peace  of  tbo 
country,  and  securing  as  they  do  by  constitutional 
amendment  the  civil  rights  of  all  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  nnd  premerty, 
everywhere  under  the  flag— the  exclusion  of  such 
traitors  as,  while  in  high  places,  comroitled  pegurvto 
enact  treason — representation  in  Congress  that  shall 
he  equal  and  just  to  all — tbe  guaranty  and  securitr 
of  tbe  national  debt — these  prupositions,  one  and  all^ 
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meet  oar  beartr  concarroncc,  andwc  pledge  iinend- 
iii^r  hostility  to’noT  and  erery  ]»lan  of  recoustructioo 
that  will  not  fully  accurc  these  great  results  of  the 
war. 

That  wo  scoot  and  scorn,  ns  unworthr  of 
freemen,  that  political  blas(iheniv  which  says,  ‘'This 
is  the  white  man's  Uorernment.''  It  i<  not  the  white 
man's  Gorcromcot.  nor  the  black  man’s  Uorem- 
ntent.  Jt  is  (ioil's  UoTcmment  made  for  man  1 And 
all  men  who  are  true  and  loyal  to  it,  of  whatcrer 
race  or  country,  color,  or  c«>ndition,  shall  hare, 
under  its  triumphant  and  gloriims  nag,  all  those 
groat  and  insUenable  rights  that  belong  to  man  os 
man  I 

The  convention  put  in  noininntion  a State 
ticket,  lieaiknl  l)y  Henry  II,  Crapo  for  Governor, 
aii<l  composed  in  great  part  of  returned  sohliors. 
The  Joimson  State  Convention  was  held  Sep- 
temlwr  5th,  and  nominatcil  a ticket,  lieadcd  by 
General  Alpheus  S.  Williams  for  Governor,  his 
associates  being  also  nearly  all  return<.*d  sol- 
diers. This  convention  adopted  tho  following 
resolutions : 

That  the  National  Union  party  of  Micbi* 
gan  accept  the  declaration  of  principles  and  address 
of  the  ihiiladi'Iphia  Conrontiun,  of  August  14th, 
as  the  expression  of  its  views  upon  the  great  ques- 
tion.! involved  in  the  present  political  contest. 

Hfjfolted,  That  the  admission  of  loyal  men  into  the 
Congress  from  all  the  States  is  essential  to  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  Federal  Union  and  the  main* 
tenance  of  tho  Constitution  upon  which  the  Union  is 
founded. 

/iVeo/rr//,  That  in  the  nominations  submitted  by 
this  convention,  the  soldiers  of  Michigan  have  the 
best  expression  of  tho  high  estimation  In  which  we 
hold  the  uubic  defenders  of  ths  integrity  of  the 
Union. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  on  tho 
following  day,  and  adopted  this  ticket,  with  a 
finglo  exception.  The  convention  also  adopted 
the  following  resolutions,  besides  one  coin- 
pUmciitary  to  the  soldiers: 

We,  the  Democratic  Convention  of  tho  State  of 
Michigan,  assembled  to  make  nominations  for  State 
officers,  and  to  consider  (he  perils  which  surround 
us,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  our  country  is  threatened 
by  an  unscrupulous  faction  in  Congress,  who  pro- 
pose to  hold  power  at  all  hazards,  and  in  violation  of 
all  Inw,  and  who,  unless  arrested,  will  precipitate 
another  war  upon  us,  more  deadly  than  the  Inst,  and 
being  desirous  to  unite  with  every  good  citizen  in 
this  crisis,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  without  regard  to 
antecedents,  for  our  preservation,  if  not  existence ; 
wc,  therefore,  in  tho  language  of  the  National  Union 
Convention,  composed  of  the  loval  men  from  all  sec- 
tions of  our  beloved  land,  held  at  Philadelphia  on 
August  14th,  say: 

fllerc  followsthe  platform  of  tho  convention 
in  Philadelphia  {tee  Unitki>  Stat&j),  which, 
with  the  address,  was  indorsotl.] 

Jiemlrtdt  That  tho  members  of  the  present  conven- 
tion, in  seeking  and  obtaining  scats  in  that  bodv, 
were  honorably  pledged  to  be  content  with  the  lib- 
eral compensation  provided  by  their  existing  laws  ; 
that  the  condition  of  the  people,  already  bumc  down 
by  previous  taxation,  made  tho  observance  of  this 
fact  an  imperative  ond  sacred  duty ; that  the  recent 
act  of  Congress,  by  which  membere  voted  into  their 
own  pockets  a double  salary,  was  an  act  of  sordid 
avarice  and  cupidity.  Wo  hold  it  up  as  a reproach 
to  decency,  honor,  and  public  virtue,  and  we  cor- 
dially invite  every  pure  and  just  man  in  this  State  to 
aid  in  driving  from  their  scats  those  representatives 


from  Michigan  who  polluted  themselves  by  this 
shameful  ntundcr  of  the  public  treasury. 

HfidcM,  That  the  Democracy  are  necessarilv  the 
true  representatives  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  we 
view  with  deep  couceru  the  heavy  burdeni  which 
wasteful  oud  partial  leeishition,  and  a vicious  ivv 
tern  of  currency,  hove  Imposed  upon  them ; we  will 
steadily  aid  oil*  measures  which  will  abridge  tbrir 
hours  of  toil,  which  will  improve  their  opportunities 
for  intellectual  and  moral  coltiration,  wbich  will  se- 
cure the  public  lands  to  the  actual  settlers,  or  wbich 
will  in  any  way  ameliorate  and  elevate  the  cooditioB 
of  the  laboring  masses. 

Jieaolrtd,  That  in  view  of  the  momentous  issue  now 
pending,  the  safety  and  salvation  of  the  Union  bj  s 
complete  restoration,  this  convention  of  the  democ- 
racy of  the  State,  in  making  the  nominations  to-dav, 
has  felt  it  a dutv  to  rise  above  mere  party  action. 
We  present  to  the  people  of  the  State  a ticket  of 
loval  men  and  pure  patriots,  men  who.  if  now  elected, 
will  conaummate  in  tho  councils  of  the  State  the  gmi 
work  for  which  thev  shed  their  blood  and  perilled 
their  lives  in  the  field.  And  wc  therefore  invite 
all  tnic,  loyal,  and  patriotic  men,  whatever  then 
previous  party  connections,  to  roily  to  the  support 
of  tho  ^'National  Union  ticket'*  now  present^  te 
them. 

The  genoml  election  was  held  on  the  firfl 
Tuesday  in  November.  Whole  iinmber  of  voter 
cast  for  Governor,  164,454;  for  Crapo,  Repnb- 
lican,  90,746;  for  Williams,  67,708.  Repabli- 
can  majority,  29,038.  The  m^ority  for  tbf 
other  Kepublican  nominees  was  somewhil 
larger.  At  tho  same  time  was  snbniitted  to  the 
people  an  amendment  to  tho  constitutioa  al- 
lowing soldiers,  when  in  tho  service  away  fr«n 
their  places  of  residence,  to  vote,  which  was 
carried  by  86,354  votes  against  13,094.  The 
proposition  to  call  a State  convention  for  revi- 
sion of  tlie  constitntion  was  also  adopted  by 
79,505  votes  against  28,623. 

The  vote  a^vo  given  is  cxclnsive  of  ivo 
wards  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  rejected  for  al- 
leged irregularities,  and  which,  if  coanted, 
would  have  increased  tho  intyority  for  Crapo 

Tho  Legislature,  chosen  at  the  same  time,  vas 
divided  between  the  t^*o  parties  as  follows: 

Senate.  Iloniiv.  Joint  BoIkA 

Republicans 80  ^8  111 

Democrats 2 17  11 

In  a case  brought  to  test  the  right  of  personj 
of  mixed  wliite  and  African  blootl  to  vote  p* 
der  the  clause  of  the  constitution  coafirriDg 
tho  elective  franchise  on  white  ’*  male  citueos, 
the  Supremo  Court  held  that  negroes.  mulaitot>, 
and  quadrooD-s  were  excluded,  bat  tliat  pensMU 
of  less  than  one-fonrtli  African  bloo<l  were  «n* 
titled  to  vote  as  white  periKms. 

Tho  scs.sions  of  the  Le-gislatnre  are  bienniil, 
unless  extra  .sessions  are  called  by  the  govauor, 
nn<l  notje  was  held  during  the  year. 

Tho  statistics  of  the  State  prison  show  s 
largo  increase  of  prisoners  during  the  year. 
Tho  numlwr  of  convicts  at  the  coramencenjeot 
of  the  fiscal  year — December  1, 1865— was  815, 
which  had  incrca.sc<l  to  502  at  its  closoy-or  59 
per  cent.  Tho  number,  however,  b sUH 
sidorably  below  that  of  1861,  when  at  one  time 
it  reached  630.  Capit.al  punishment,  except  for 
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treason,  was  al>o]islied  in  Michigan  twenty  years 
ago,  and  repeated  efforts  to  restore  it  since  have 
proved  inoffectnal.  Solitary  imprisonment  for 
life  is  the  pnnishinent  substituted  in  case  of 
murder  in  tl>o  6rst  degree.  In  1849,  under  the 
impression  tiint  solitary  conflnouient  saperin- 
duced  iusaiiity,  authority  w'oa  given  to  the 
State  prison  inspectors,  in  their  discretion,  to 
employ  this  class  of  convicts  with  the  others, 
ana  this  has  been  done  to  a considerable 
extent.  In  their  report  for  the  current  year 
the  inspectors  say  that,  far  as  we  can 
learn,  there  is  nothing  in  the  liistory  of  pris- 
oners in  this  institution  to  sustain  the  opinion 
that  solitary  condnonient  superinduces  insan- 
ity. There  is  no  case  on  record  where  a 
prisoner  first  developed  insanity  while  in  soli- 
tary confinement  here.”  The  labor  of  convicts 
in  the  State  prison  is  let  by  contract  to  the 
highest  bidder,  but  tiie  amount  thus  realized 
foils  far  short  of  the  current  expenses.  Tho 
expenditures  for  1866  were  $105,010.19,  while 
tho  receipts  for  convict  labor  were  only  $33,- 
651.23.  The  contracts,  however,  were  let  dur- 
ing the  war  at  low  rates,  varying  from  26  to 
60  cents  per  day,  which  arc  expected  to  be 
greatly  increased  for  tho  next  year.  Only 
throe  prisoners  were  pardoned  by  tho  Govern- 
or. In  Lis  annual  message  he  discnsscs  the 
ardonlng  power  at  some  length,  and  says  that 
0 is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  tho  cxccntive 
has  no  right  to  annul  or  moko  void,  by  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  pardoning  power,  tho  acts  and  de- 
cirionsofUie  judicial  tribimals,  in  the  trial,  con- 
riction,  and  sentence  of  any  person,  unless  in 
one  of  two  events:  1.  Tho  discovery  of  such 
new  facts  as  would,  if  proved  upon  tho  trial, 
hare  establishod  the  innocence  of  the  accused ; 
or,  2.  Such  as  would  have  roitigattnl  tho  offence 
os  proved,  and  thereby  entitled  him  to  a loss 
TOnalty  than  that  which  has  been  adjudged.” 
These  views  have  been  shaqdy  oriticis^  in  the 
public  prints  by  a writer,  understood  to  bo  an 
ox-governor  of  the  State,  who  considers  them  ns 
excinding  all  idea  of  pardon  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  and  as  conceding  to  the  convict 
only  that  strict  Justice  wbicli  he  may  demand 
as  a right. 

Tlie  State  Kefonn  School  reports  an  increase 
of  inmates  daring  tho  year  from  217  to  259. 
Under  the  law  none  are  sent  to  this  institution 
who  aro  over  sixeoen  years  of  ago,  and  the 
average  age  of  those  received  is  thirteen  and  a 
quarter.  They  have  hitherto  for  the  most  part 
been  employed  iu  chair  and  hat  making,  but 
the  institution  ba.s  now  a fnnn  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  acres,  ujwn  which  considerable 
labor  has  been  ex]>cDded  by  inmates  during  tho 
year.  The  Refonn  School  is  what  its  name 
Imports,  and  an  eariiest  effort  is  made  to  in- 
struct and  save  the  younger  class  of  offenders 
against  tho  laws,  a largo  proportion  of  whom 
are  orphans,  many  of  tltein  made  such  by  the 
war.  A great  loss  was  sustained  tow'ard  tlio 
close  of  the  year  in  tho  death  of  Cephas  B. 
Eobinson,  saperintendent 


Tho  school  system  of  Michigan  is  justly  the 
pride  of  tho  State, it  being  essentially  a free 
system,  under  which  any  child  Tmiy  obtain  an 
education  ns  complete  as  can  1m?  obtaine<l  else- 
where in  the  country.  The  common  schools 
are  free.  Every  town  of  importance  ha.s  its 
graded  union  school,  in  which  boys  can  l>e 
prepared  for  the  university  at  a very  small  ex- 
pense, and  the  normal  school  at  Ypsilanti  is 
turning  ont  every  year  a large  number  of  teach- 
ers well  drilled  in  the  theory  of  their  profession. 

The  number  of  children  in  tho  State  between 
tho  ages  of  five  and  twenty  is  821,311.  In- 
crease within  the  year,  22,704— a larger  in- 
crease than  ever  in  one  year  before.  The 
number  attending  the  common  schools,  246,957 
—an  increase  over  1866  of  18,828.  Value  of 
scbool-honses,  $2,854,990;  increa.se,  $499,008; 
teachers,  male,  1,687;  female,  7,495;  expendi- 
tures for  scliools,  $1,587,104.12 ; students  at  tho 
normal  school,  695;  at  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, 108.  Tho  attendance  at  tho  university 
and  tho  degrees  conferred  were  as  follows: 

Attondanop.  DegrvosconTd. 
Department  of  literature,  sci- 


ence, and  arts 8r«3  CT 

Department  of  medicine 467  74 

Department  of  law 8^5  108 

Total 1,205  249 


No  preparatory  school  Is  connected  with  the 
university — tho  union  schools  of  the  State 
supplying  that  want — and  the  standard  for  ad- 
mission is  03  high  os  that  for  any  other  institu- 
tion in  tho  country.  Tho  students  for  tho  yc.ar 
represented  twenty-two  states  and  all  the  Ca- 
nadian provinces. 

Besides  ilto  institutions  above  mentioned, 
there  are  denominational  colleges  at  Hillsdale, 
Kalamazoo,  Albion,  Adrian  and  Olivet,  in  wliich 
males  and  females  arc  cducate<l  together.  Tho 
attendance  in  these  was  as  follows:  ilillsdale, 
609;  Kalamazoo,  217;  Albion,  292;  Adrian, 
869 ; Olivet,  846.  The  great  m^ority  of  pupils 
in  each  of  these  institations  is  in  tho  prepara- 
tory department. 

In  the  State  Asylum  for  tho  Insane  at  Kala- 
mazoo, 298  patients  were  treated  during  the 
year,  of  whom  43  were  discharged  fiilly  re- 
covered and  10  with  marked  improvement; 
82  died,  and  82  left  without  improvement. 
Tho  whole  numi>er  treated  since  the  asylum 
was  opened  is  607,  of  whom  273  wore  wales, 
834  females,  801  marrie<l,  263  unmarried,  and 
43  widows  or  widowers.  Of  those,  178  recov- 
ered, 76  were  improved,  102  unimprove<l,  79 
died,  and  172  remain  in  the  asylum.  This  in- 
stitution, as  well  as  tho  Asylum  for  tho  Deaf, 
Dumb,  and  Blind,  at  Flint,  is  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  considerable  asHistance  is  asked 
from  the  State  to  increase  tho  buildings  for  both. 

Tho  wheat  crop,  especially  in  the  two  southern 
tiers  of  counties,  was  considerably  less  than  nsunl, 
and  a )>ortion  of  it  was  gather^  in  bad  condi- 
tion. The  total  crop  of  tho  State  did  not  pro- 
bably exceed  12,000,000,  or  three- fonrtlis  a full 
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crop.  The  quality  of  Michigan  wheat  is  su- 
perior, hut  the  tendency  of  late  years  has  been 
to  increase  the  relative  production  of  the  Me<li- 
terranean,  as  more  profitable  than  the  white 
varieties.  Almost  all  the  wheat  raised  in  the 
State  is  winter  wheat.  Very  little  remained  in 
the  hands  of  producer*  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
l»cyond  what  the  neighborhood  wants  de- 
manded ; the  high  prices  having  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  nearly  the  whole  surplus  into  the 
market.  All  the  spring  crops  were  better  than 
an  average,  but  the  moans  are  not  at  band  for 
a carefol  estimate  of  quantities. 

Of  wool,  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany shipped  6,282,000  pounds,  against  0,792,000 
In  ] 865.  A large  number  of  aheepwere  sent  from 
Michigan  to  Iowa  and  other  Western  States, 
but  there  was  probably  no  decrease  in  the  clip 
from  tlio  preceding  year,  as  old  stores  were 
brought  out  in  1865,  while  in  the  following 
year  the  low  prices  induced  many  producers  to 
withhold  from  sales.  The  clip  for  the  year  is 
estimatwl  at  9, 760,000 lbs. — an  increase  of  about 

2.600.000  since  the  State  census  of  1864. 

The  fruit  crop  was  much  below  an  average. 
The  quantity  or  apples  exported  did  not  proba- 
bly exceed  225,000  barrels.  The  production  is  in- 
creasing steadily  and  rapidly.  Very  few  peaches 
arc  now  raised,  except  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  A careful  estimate  places  the  whole 
crop  of  this  region,  for  the  year  1866,  at  75,000 
ba!*Kets  of  which  60,000  baskets  were  shipped 
from  St.  Joseph  at  an  average  price  of  $2  per 
basket  at  that  point.  In  1866  the  shipment  fell 
to  ten  thousand  baskets  at  an  average  price  of  $3. 
In  the  Grand  River  V’allcy  the  falling  off*  was  not 
so  murkod  as  farther  south,  and  a considerable 
quantity  was  sold  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  of 
which  only  vague  estimates  could  be  formed. 
It  is  estimated  that  250,000  bearing  peach-trees 
are  now  growing  along  Uie  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  on  1,600  acres  of  land.  Pears, 
plums,  and  the  common  cherries,  are  grown 
throughout  the  State,  and  the  production  of 
OTapes  upon  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Detroit 
River  is  being  rapidly  extended. 

The  lumber  trade  was  very  active,  and  the 
amount  cut  largely  in  excess  of  that  in  1866. 
In  the  Saginaw  Valley  alone,  a carefully  pre- 
pared statement  in  the  Detroit  Adrerti$er  and 
Tribune  estimates  the  amount  manufactured  at' 
340,807,609  feet,  beddes  63,000  M.  shingles 
and  6,000,000  staves.  In  the  Muskegon  Valley 
the  manufacture  exceeded  200,000,000  feet,  and 
at  Port  Huron  and  vicinity  40,000,000.  It 
would  be  safe  to  estimate  the  increased  manu- 
facture for  the  year  at  80  per  cent,  and  the 
total  at  1,125,000,000  feet  • 

Plaster  shipped  from  Grand  Rapids  for  the 
year,  27,000  tons.  This  has  heretofore  been 
the  point  of  supply  for  the  larger  portion  of  the 
State,  but  the  opening  of  beds  at  Tawas  Bay,  is 
bringing  active  competition  from  that  quarter. 

The  amount  of  salt  produced  in  the  Saginaw 
Valley  for  the  year,  was  407,997  barrels,  against 

530.000  for  1865.  Prices  ruled  low,  and  many  of 


the  works  were  allowed  to  lie  idle  for  a portioD 
of  the  time.  The  manufacture  is  mainly  in  ket- 
tles, but  solar  evaporation  is  also  made  use  of  to 
some  extent.  There  are  salt  wells  at  Fort 
Austin  and  St  Clair,  which  are  being  worked 
profitably  but  not  largely,  while  those  at  Grand 
Rapids  have  been  abandoned  as  unprofitaMe, 
ana  the  experiments  at  Corunna,  LaosiDg. 
Flint,  and  other  points,  did  not  prove  mtisfac- 
tory. 

The  prodnetion  of  copper  for  the  year,  as  re- 
ported to  the  auditor-general,  was  only  a 
rion  over  4,132  tons;  but  a nnmber  of  compa- 
nies did  not  report,  and  the  whole  production 
was  probably  a^nt  7,500  tons.  Mining  in  th« 
L(iko  Superior  region  was  dull  through  the 
year;  the  high  price  of  labor  compart  with 
the  returns  being  the  cause.  Coal  mining  in 
the  interior  of  the  State  is  being  extended 
slowly,  principally  at  Jackson  and  Corunna 
The  cool  is  bitnminous,  and  used  maini;  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

The  statistics  ofiron  mining  show : tonsof  ore 
produced,  296,872;  tons  of  pig  iron.  18,437. 

■ TItese  are  not  complete,  and  omy  approximate 
the  true  amount.  The  same  causes  which  af- 
fected the  production  of  copper,  inffuenced  that 
of  iron  also. 

Tlie  Jackson  and  Saginaw  Railroad  Comptoj 
has,  daring  the  year,  constructed  its  road  fr«n 
Jackson  to  Lansing,  thirty-seven  miles,  and  pur- 
chased from  the  Atnboy,  Lansing  and  Traverse 
Bay  Railroad  Company  the  road  before  in  oper- 
ation from  Lansing  to  Owaseo.  From  the  point 
last  named  the  road  is  now  in  process  of  coo- 
Btruction  to  Saginaw.  The  Grand  River  Valiev 
Railroad  from  Jackson  to  Grand  Rapids,  and 
the  road  from  Three  Rivers  to  Kalamazoo,  are 
now  well  under  way,  and  some  work  has  been 
done  on  other  lines,  esjHJcially  on  that  froo 
Grand  Rapids  to  Fort  Wayne.  TTie  okl  roads 
have  been  prosperons  tlirougli  the  year,  and  the 
new  line  from  Holley  to  Enst  Sa^^aw  paid  8 
per  cent  dividends,  beades  marking  off  nearly 
9 per  cent  upon  the  capital  stock  for  depreci- 
ation, and  retaining  nearly  8 per  cent  mow 
from  the  gross  earnings  as  a surplus. 

The  Lac  la  Belle  Ship  Canal,  conDectin?  the 
lake  named  with  lAko  Superior,  was  constructed 
during  the  year,  and  the  General  Governmeot 
has  made  an  appropriation  of  400,000  acres  of 
land  for  the  Portage  Lake  and  Lake  Soperiof 
Ship  Canal,  which  is  now  at  once  to  be  pot 
under  construction. 

Tlie  year  was  one  of  general  prosperity  to 
the  State,  especially  to  the  farming  and  loin- 
bering  interests,  and,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
crease of  crime  over  the  years  of  the  war,  gen- 
eral good  order  prevailed.  A shocking  eioep* 
tion  to  this  rule  occurred  in  the  hanging  of  a 
mulatto  boy  by  a mob  at  Mason,  the  county 
seat  of  Ingbara  County,  for  an  attempt  to 
der  a family  in  which  ho  had  been  employ^ 
and  where,  as  ho  alleged,  he  had  been  refi^ 
payment  for  his  labor.  An  event  so  extraordi- 
nary in  this  latitude  excited  general  indigua- 
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tion,  especinlly  as  the  boy  was  already  in  jail, 
and  likely  to  receive  due  punishment  by  the 
regular  process  of  law<  Judicial  investigation 
U to  be  made  into  it. 

As  the  largest  sufferer  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  engaged  in  tlio  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
Michigan  has  been  prompt  to  furnish  her  share 
toward  the  national  monument,  and  has  fully 
dl«charge<l  the  assessment  mode  upon  her  for 
tills  purpose. 

The  waters  of  Michigan  abound  in  most  va« 
Inable  fresh-water  fish,  the  loading  varieties 
being  white  fish,  pickerel,  siscowit,  trout,  l»ass, 
herring,  and  iniisKallonge.  Pickerel  and  bass, 
with  many  smaller  varieties;,  are  found  in  nearly 
all  the  little  ponds  which  dot  the  sarfoce  of  tho 
State,  and  a large  quantity  in  the  aggregate  is 
caught  for  home  supply  by  the  people  living 
around  them.  Of  late  the  catch  is  diminishing, 
and  legislation  lias  been  had  to  prevent  entire 
destruction  through  fishing  with  seines.  From 
tho  waters  which  bound  the  State  large  quan* 
titles  are  taken  for  the  general  market.  A very 
careful  estimate  of  the  catch  for  market  during 


the  year  is  as  follows: 

Barrets. 

Lake  Erie 400 

Detroit  River S,900 

Lake  Huron 14,000 

Straits  and  around  Mackinaw 10,000 

Jjake  Michigan 6,000 

Lake  Sopenor 1,500 


Total 85,200 


Average  value  $10  per  barrel.  Total  value 
$503,200. 

This  estimate  is  confined  to  that  por^on  of 
the  waters  naiiie<l  lying  within  tho  State,  and  it 
is  bolieve<i  to  be  reliable. 

MIGUEU  DomMabia  EvArasro,  ex-King  of 
Portugal,  born  at  Lisbon,  October  26,  1S02 ; 
died  in  Baden,  November  14,  1866.  lie  was 
third  son  of  King  John  VI.,  and,  upon  tho  in- 
vasion of  Portugal  by  the  French  when  quite 
voung,  emigrated  with  the  royal  family  to 
Brazil.  Ills  education  being  altogether  ne- 
glected, bo  sjx>n  exhibited  signs  of  tho  worst 
character,  and  upon  his  return  to  Portugal  in 
1821,  was  unable  to  read  or  write.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  Ilia  mother  ho  placed  himself  at 
the  beoil  of  the  clerical  and  absolutist  party. 
On  June  2,  1822,  he  headed  an  unsuccessful 
insurrection  against  his  father.  He  was  par- 
doned, mode  aDothor  insurrectionary  attempt 
in  1822,  was  again  pardoned  and  oven  appoint^ 
Generalissimo  of  the  Portuguese  anny.  Soon 
after  the  assassination  of  tho  most  intimate 
oouDsclIor  of  tho  king,  tlie  Marquis  of  Soul4,  ho 
started  a third  insurrection  April  80,  1824,  iin- 
prisonc<l  tho  ministers,  and  expelled  his  father, 
who  owetl  the  restoration  of  his  rule  only  to 
the  vigoroos  interference  of  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors. Dorn  Miguel,  banished  together  with 
bis  mother,  by  a decree  of  May  12tb,  withdrew 
to  Paris,  and  later  to  Vienna,  when  he  showed 
a great  admiration  of  tho  policy  of  Metlernich. 
iVlter  the  death  of  King  John  VI.,  tho  legiti- 


mate heir,  Dom  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  ceded 
tho  throne  of  Portugal  to  his  daugliter,  Maria 
La  Gloria,  whoso  hand,  together  with  the  title 
of  Regent,  ho  offered  to  Dom  Miguel.  Tho 
latter  accepted,  and,  after  long  hesitation,  con- 
sented to  take  an  oath  upon  the  Constitution. 
Soon,  however,  ho  dismissed  the  Cortes  and 
combined  to  get  proclaimed  king  of  Portugal  by 
a part  of  tho  constituent  Cortes.  At  the  same 
rime  he  repudiated  the  plan  of  a ni.irriago  with 
his  niece,  who  was  prevented  from  landing  and 
compelled  to  repair  to  England.  Tho  partisans 
of  Donna  Maria  were  conquered,  and  only  main- 
ttunod  their  power  at  tho  Island  of  Tercoira.  Tho 
brief  reign  of  Dom  Mignel  wa.s  signalized  by  tho 
grossest  abuses,  and  the  army  and  tho  finances 
were  in  a most  deplorable  condition.  In  1831 
the  cause  of  Donna  Maria  again  began  to  gain 
ground.  The  French  allied  tbemsoives  with 
Donna  Maria  and  captured  tho  entire  Portu- 
gnese  fleet.  In  1833  England  also  declared 
against  Dom  Miguel,  and  General  Villafior  cap- 
tured Lisbon,  after  a protracted  struggle  near 
tho  capital.  Dom  Miguel,  on  May  20,  1834, 
signed  tho  capitulation  of  Evoro.  Being  for- 
ever exiled  from  the  kingdom  ho  went  to 
Genoa,  where  ho  issued  a nrotest  against  the 
capitulation  wrested  from  him  by  force.  Ho 
subsequently  repaired  to  Rome,  and  afterward 
took  up  his  abode  at  Vienna,  and  subsequently 
in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  where  ho  remained 
until  his  death. 

MILITARY  COMMISSIONS.  The  chief 
interest  attaching  to  tho  subject  of  Military 
Commissions  during  the  year,  was  derived  from 
the  decisions  of  tho  courts  ujion  the  legality  of 
tlieir  institution,  proceedings,  and  continuance. 

Although  it  was  generally  understood  that 
tho  Supremo  Court  of  tho  United  States  had 
decided,  in  what  were  known  as  tho  Indinnn 
cases,  that  tho  conviction  by  a military  com- 
mission in  such  cases  was  illegal,  still  no  opin- 
ion was  delivered  at  that  term  of  tho  court. 
Tho  question,  however,  came  up  formally  before 
Justice  Nelson  in  tho  case  of  James  Egan,  and 
was  decided  as  follows: 

Nbl905.  J.  The  petition  and  return  to  the  writ  of 
cofy^isauod  in  this  case  present  the  following 

facts: 

The  prisoner  is  a citizen,  and  by  occupation  a far- 
mer, in  the  Lexington  district  of  the  State  of  Sooth 
Carolina,  aome  eighty  years  of  age,  and  never  en- 
gaged in  the  miUtarv  service  or  connected  with  tho 
army  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States ; has  been  arrested  and  tried  before 
a military  commission,  in  pursuance  of  orders  issued 
at  head-quarters  of  the  District  of  Western  South 
Carolina,  Columbia,  upon  a charge  of  murder,  con- 
victed, and  senteDCcd  for  life  to  the  Albany  Pco- 
itentiary. 

The  specifleation  in  the  record  of  the  crime  is  the 
killing  of  a negro  boy,  by  shooting  him,  on  or  about 
the  24th  September, *1865.  The  trial  took  place  on 
the  20th  November,  and  the  sentence  pronounced  on 
the  1st  of  December  following. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  trial  before  the  mil- 
itary commission  took  place  some  seven  months  since 
the  termination  of  hostilities,  and  the  surrender  of 
the  rebel  army  to  the  authorities  of  the  U nited  States ; 
and,  further,  that  the  offence  is  one  which,  accord- 
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in|!  to  our  cuu^lUulioDal  of  gorernmeDt,  is 

cognixable  by  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  State, 
and  not  of  the  Fcdorul  Uoremment.  And,  also,  that 
the  trial  was  not  under  the  rules  and  articles  of  war 
as  established  by  the  Uoited  States,  in  (.’ongress 
assembled,  as  these  are  limited  to  the  government  of 
the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  State-s,  and  of 
the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or 
public  danger. 

The  trial  must  have  been  liad  nnder  what  U known 
and  dctioniinated  martini  law,'*  and  the  question  in 
the  cose  is,  whether  or  not  this  conviction  and  pun- 
ishment can  be  upheld  by  reason  of  that  authority. 

All  respectable  writers  and  publicists  agree  iu  the 
dclinition  of  martial  law->-that  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  wilt  of  the  general  who  commands  the 
ormv.  It  overrides  and  suppresses  all  existing  laws, 
civil  officers,  and  civil  authorities,  by  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  militarj'  power;  ond  every  citizen  or  sub. 
jeet — in  other  words,  the  entire  population  of  the 
country — within  tlie  confines  of  itsjK>wer,  is  subject- 
M to  the  mere  will  or  caprice  of  the  commander. 
He  holds  the  lives,  liberty,  aud  property  of  all  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand. 

Martial  law  is  n-gulatcd  br  no  known  or  established 
svstcra  or  code  of  Taws,  as  it  is  over  and  above  all  of 
ttem. 

The  commander  is  the  legislator,  judge,  and  ex- 
ecutioniT.  His  order  to  tlie  provost  marshal  is  the 
beginuing  and  the  ond  of  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  the  accused. 

There  may  be  a hearing,  or  not,  at  his  will.  If 
permitted,  it  may  be  before  a drum-bead  court-mar- 
tial, or  the  more  formal  hoard  of  a military  commis- 
sion, or  both  fonns  may  be  dispcn.sed  with';  and  the 
trial  and  condemnation  equally  legal,  though  not 
equally  humane  aud  judicious. 

This  being  the  nature  and  extraordinary  character 
of  martial  law,  which,  os  observed  by  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  is  mot  law,  hot  something  indulged  rather 
than  allowed  an  law,  all  the  authorities  agree  that  it 
can  be  even  indulged  only  in  case  of  necessity:  and 
when  the  necessity  ceases  martial  law  ceases.  When 
a government  or  country  is  disorganized  by  war,  and 
tbc  courts  of  justice  broken  up  and  dispersed,  or  are 
disabled,  from  the  prevalence  of  disorder  and  anar- 
chy, to  exercise  their  functions,  there  is  an  end  to 
all  law,  and  the  military  power  becomes  a necessity, 
which  is  exercised  under  the  form  and  according  to 
the  practice  and  usage  of  martial  law. 

Tnis  necessity  must  be  slmwn  offirroatively  by  the 
porty  assuming  to  exercise  this  extraordinary  and 
irregular  power  over  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property 
of  the  citizen,  whenever  called  in  question. 

Anplving  these  principles  to  the  case  in  hand,  we 
thinx  the  record  fails  to  show  nnv  power  on  the  part 
of  the  military  officer  over  the  alleged  crime  therein 
stated,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  military  commission 
appointed  by  bim  to  try  the  accused.  Ko  necessity 
for  the  exercise  of  this  anomalous  power  is  shown. 
For  aught  that  appears,  the  civil  local  courts  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  were  in  the  full  exercise  of 
their  judicial  functions  at  the  time  of  this  trial,  as 
restored  by  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  some 
seven  months  previously,  and  bv  the  revival  of  the 
laws  and  reorganization  of  the  ^tato  government  in 
obedience  to,  and  in  conformity  with,  its  constitu. 
tional  duties  to  the  Federal  Union. 

Indeed,  long  previous  to  this  a provisional  gov- 
ernor bad  been  appointed  by  the  President,  who  is 
commander-in-chict  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  (and  whose  will  under  martial  law 
constituted  the  only  role  of  action,)  for  the  special 
purpose  of  changing  the  existing  state  of  thii^s  and 
restoring  civil  government  over  the  pooplc.  In  pur- 
suaiico  of  this  appointment  a new  constitution  uad 
been  fonned,  a (jovornor  and  Legislature  elected 
under  it.,  and  the  State  in  tbc  full  enjoyment,  or  en- 
titled to  the  full  enjoyment,  of  all  her  cousUlutional 
rights  and  privileges. 


The  CkinstitutioD  and  laws  of  the  Unioo  vm 
thereby  acknowledged  and  obeyed,  and  were  as  to- 
tboritative  and  binding  over  the  people  of  the  Suu 
as  in  any  other  portion  of  tbc  eounirv.  Indeed 
moment  the  rebellion  was  scpprvssed,  and  the  per. 
ernment  lowing  out  subvertea.  the  ancient  po^m- 
siou,  authority,  and  laws  resumed  their  acenstomed 
away^  subject  only  to  the  new  reorganization  or  ib« 
appointment  of  tnc  proper  officers  to  give  to  lliea 
operation  and  effect. 

This  reo^aniuUon  and  apimintment  of  ibe 
public  functionaries,  which  was  under  the  superis- 
tendcDce  and  direction  of  the  President,  ss  cem. 
mander-io-ebief  of  the  ormr  and  nary  of  the  coamrr, 
who,  as  such,  bad  previously  governed  (be  people  c4 
the  State  from  imperative  necessity  by  force  ot  nur- 
tial  law,  had  alrcMy  taken  place,  and  the  neceuitv 
DO  longer  existed. 

We  nave  not  deemed  it  necessary,  if  proper,  to 
look  into  the  merits  of  the  offence  charged  spaiut 
the  prisoner,  olthouffb  it  Is  insisted  that  it  occurred 
in  self-defence,  an<i  in  resisting  a rioicot  sssmU 
npoo  himself. 

Let  the  prisoner  be  discharged. 

Tlio  different  commanders  in  the  Southern 
States  is80c<l  orders  directing  that  all  ci>-ilii!is 
held  for  trwl  by  military  courts,  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  cnsto<!y  of  the  civil  tribunak 
Tlie  case  of  the  persons  charged  with  coa* 
spiracy  in  Indiana,  and  who  were  tried  by  i 
military  commission,  and  sentenceil  to  dedh, 
having  bceu  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  March,  but  no  decision  liaving  bwn  rendewl 
at  that  time,  went  over  to  tlie  December  tera, 
when  the  opinions  of  the  court  were  piveu. 
Mr.  Justice  Davis  delivered  the  opinion  of  tk 
court : 

On  May  10, 18G5,  Lambdin  P.  Milligto  prescoud  * 

Setition  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Lnitcd  Stows  for 
lie  District  of  Indiana  to  be  discharged  from  u>  d- 
leged  unlawful  imprisonment.  The  cose  modr  hr 
the  petition  is  this : Milligan  is  a citizen  of  the  Cacted 
States ; has  lived  for  twenty  years  in  Indiooo,  sad 
the  time  of  the  grievances  complained  of  was  not,  sad 
never  had  been,  in  the  military  or  naval  serrier  of 
the  United  States.  On  October  6. 18«>4,  while  oikw, 
be  was  arrested  by  order  of  General  Alvin  F.  Ilorfr, 
commanding  the  military  district  of  Indiana,  and  has 
ever  since  been  kept  in  close  conffneuicot. 

On  October  21, 1864,  be  was  brought  before  a etl* 
itanr  commission, -convened  at  Indianapolia  br  order 
ofdeneral  Hover,  tried  on  certain  charges  and  ^ 
cificatioDS,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  haaM 
and  the  sentence  ordered  to  bo  executed  oa  FiidiJ, 
19, 18«. 

On  January  2,  1885,  after  the  proeecdingi  cfuia 
military  commission  were  at  an  end,  the  Cire^ 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  Indiana  met  at  h>d:s* 
napnlis.  and  empanelled  a irrand  jury,  wbo  yrw 
charged  to  inquire  whether  Uie  laws  of  the  United 
States  bad  been  violated,  and  if  so,  to  make  preirtt* 
mcDts.  The  court  adjourned  to  January  27tb.  ban^ 
prior  thereto  discharged  from  further  service  the 
grand  jury,  who  did  not  find  any  bill  of  indictocal. 
or  maxe  any  presentment  against  Milligan  fur  «y 
offence  whatever,  and,  in  fact,  since  bis  impnw^ 
ment  no  bill  of  indictment  bus  been  found  or 
ment  made  against  him  by  any  grand  jury  of  toe 
United  Slates.  . . . 

Milligan  insists  that  said  mlHtarr  comniisaoo  w 
no  jurisdiction  to  try  him  upon  the  chargee  prewoy^ 
or  upon  any  charges  whatever,  because  heyj*  * 
xen  of  tbc'Unitcd  States  and  the 
and  had  not  been,  since  the  commcncemenl  of  the  w® 
rebellion,  a resident  of  any  of  the  Slatea  ’“Oicciu- 
sens  were  arrayed  against  the  Oovenunenb 
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th©  ri}?ht  of  trial  by  jnrjr  tvas  ^araotocd  to  him  by 
the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States. 

The  prayer  of  the  petition  woa,  that,  under  the  act 
of ConjfTcss,  approved  March  8,  1863,  entitled  “An 
act  rcUting  to  tbo  habeas  eorpu*,  and  regulating  judi- 
cial proceedings  in  certain  cases,*’  he  may  be  brought 
before  the  court,  and  either  turned  over  to  the  proper 
civil  tribunal  to  bo  proceeded  against  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  or  discharged  from  custoo}’  alto- 
gether. 

With  the  petition  were  filed  the  order  for  the  com- 
mission, tho  charges  and  spccificalioos,  the  findings 
of  tbo  court,  with  tho  order  of  tho  War  Deportment, 
reciting  that  tho  sentence  was  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  ana  directing  that  it  be 
carried  into  execution  without  delay.  The  petition 
was  presented  and  filed  in  open  court  by  the  counsel 
for  Milligan ; at  the  samo  time  the  District  Attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  Indiana  appeared,  and,  by 
the  agreenjcnt  of  the  counsel,  the  application  was 
submitted  to  the  court.  The  opinions  of  the  judges 
of  tho  Circuit  Court  were  ^posed  on  three  questions, 
which  are  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court: 

1.  *‘On  the  facts  stated  in  said  petition  and  exhib- 
its, ought  a writ  of  habeas  coipa*  to  be  issued  f ’* 

2.  “ On  the  facts  stated  in  .said  petition  and  exhib- 
its, ought  the  said  Lambdin  P.  .Milligan  to  be  dis- 
charged from  custody,  as  in  said  petition  prayed  ? *' 

3.  “ Whether,  upon  the  facts  stated  in  said  |H>tition 
and  exhibits,  the  military  commission  mentioned 
therein  had  jurisdiction  regally  to  trv  and  sentence 
said  MUIlgaD,  in  manner  ana  form  as  in  said  petition 
and  exhibits  is  stated?’* 

Aa  to  those  qucstioiie,  after  a thorough  ex- 
amioatlon  of  tho  cases  and  consulting,  tho  court 
hoiil  that  tbo  first  two  must  be  answered  alhrin- 
ativoly — tho  thiixi  in  the  negative.  Justicea 
Davis,  Grier,  Nelson,  Clitfonl,  and  Field,  hold 
ing  that  Congress  provided  against  such  com- 
missions. rather  than  in  favor  of  them,  by  tlie 
fict  of  1863,  and  that  Congress  ha.s  not  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  authorize  such  commis- 
sions; that  tlio  Constitution  Ls  express  against 
them,  and  it  is  tho  supreme  law  of  tho  laud,  in 
times  of  war  as  in  times  of  peace. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Chase  read  an  opinion  (in 
which  Justices  AVayne,  Swayne,  and  Miller  con- 
currc<l),  dissenting  from  so  much  of  tlio  opinion  of 
the  court  as  held  that  Congress  did  not  have  tho 
constitutiomil  j>ower  to  authorize  military  com- 
mission.s  but  concurring  as  to  the  answer  given 
to  tho  questions  certified  up.  The  dissenting 
opinion  held  that  in  time  of  war  Congress  may 
authori;;p  military  commissions  to  try  otrences 
aach  as  charged  in  tho  case  before  tho  court. 

Tho  parties  were  afterward  discharged  from 
imprisonment. 

Jefferson  Davis,  having  been  captured  by  tho 
military  forces,  was  kept  in  custody  at  Fortress 
Monroe  as  a prisoner.  Although  no  definito 
steps  were  taken  to  try  liim  by  a military  com- 
mission, it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  hero 
what  proeee^lings  were  had  in  regard  to  his 
trial,  as  he  was  held  during  tho  year  as  a pris- 
oner by  the  military  authorities,  although  sub- 
ject to  tho  orders  of  the  civil  courts. 

On  September  21,  ISOJ),  the  Senate  of  tho 
United  States  called  upon  tho  President  for  in- 
fonmition  on  the  anhject  of  the  trial.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  resolution,  reports  were  submitted 
from  thoSecrctaryofWar  and  Attorney-General. 
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Tho  following  is  tho  report  of  tho  Secretary 
of  TVar  on  the  subject : 

Wax  Depabtme^t,  January  4, 

Sir:  To  tho  annexed  Senate  resolution,  passed  De- 
cember 21,  1S65,  referred  to  me  by  you  for  report,  I 
hove  tho  honor  to  slate  : 

1.  That  Jetferson  Davla  was  cmiturcd  by  tho  Uni- 
ted States  troops  in  tho  Stale  of  Georgia,  on  or  about 
tho  10th  day  of  May,  1865,  and  by  order  of  this  De- 
partment has  been,  and  now  is,  confined  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  to  await  such  action  as  may  be  taken  by  tho 
proper  authorities  of  the  United  States  Government. 

2.  That  he  has  not  been  arraigned  upon  any  in- 
dictment or  formal  chorgo  of  crime,  but  has  been  in- 
dicted for  tho  crime  of  high  treason  by  the  grand 
Jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  wliich  indictment  is 
now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  said  District, 
lie  is  also  charged  with  the  crime  of  inciting  the  as- 
snssination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  murder  of 
Union  prisoners  of  war.  and  other  barbarous  and 
cruel  treatment  toward  them. 

8.  The  President  deeming  it  expedient  that  Jeffer- 
son  Davis  should  be  put  upon  his  trial  before  a com- 
petent court  and  jury  for  the  crime  of  treason,  he 
was  admed  by  the  law  officer  of  tho  Government 
that  the  proper  place  for  such  trial  was  in  the  Slate 
of  Virginia.  That  State  is  within  the  judicial  circuit 
assigned  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Conrt, 
who  has  held  no  court  there  since  tho  apprehension 
of  Davis,  and  who  declines  for  an  indefinite  period  to 
hold  any  court  there. 

The  matters  above  stated  are,  so  far  as  I am  in- 
formed, tho  reasons  for  holding  Jeffer.son  Davis  in 
confinement,  and  why  be  has  nut  been  tried. 

Tho  tlicn  Attorney-General,  James  Spee<l, 
enter.M  into  an  argument  to  allow  that,  although 
originally  captured  by  tbo  military,  Jetterson 
Davis  and  other  parties  alluded  to  are,  after  a 
ce.-*sAtion  of  hostilities,  subject  to  trial  only  by 
tho  civil  courts.  Tho  following  are  his  official 
conclusions : 

I have  ever  thonght  that  trials  for  bigh-treason 
cannot  be  had  before  a military  tribunal.  The  civil 
conrt^j  have  alone  jurisdiction  of  that  crime.  The 
question  then  arises,  W'here  and  when  must  the  trial 
thereof  beheld?  *♦♦♦*♦* 

It  follows,  from  what  I have  said,  that  I am  of 
opinion  that  Jefferson  Davis  and  others  of  the  insur- 
gents ou^ht  to  be  tried  In  some  one  of  the  Stales  or 
districts  in  which  thev  in  person  respectively  com- 
mitted tho  crimes  with  which  they  may  be  charged. 

♦ * * * ♦ * * * * * 
When  the  courts  are  open,  and  the  laws  can  be 
peacefully  administered  and  enforced  in  those  States 
whose  p^>ple  rebelled  against  the  Government — 
when  thus  peace  slinll  hove  come,  in  fact  and  in  law, 
the  persons  now  held  in  military  custody  as  prisoners 
of  war,  and  who  have  not  been  tried  and  convicted 
for  offences  against  the  laws  of  war,  should  bo  trans- 
ferred  into  tho  custody  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
proper  districts,  to  be  tried  for  such  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  as  may  be  alleged  against  them. 

On  the  lOlh  of  January,  1866,  the  Senate 
called  upon  the  Prci^ident  for  the  correspond- 
ence between  himself  and  Chief  Justice  Chase. 
On  tho  2d  February  tho  President  responded 
as  follows : 

Executive  Mansior,  WAsm:«OTOK,  1).  C.,  Oct  2,  1865. 

Dkab  8ir;  It  may  become  ncccssory  that  the  Gov- 
emmonl  prosecute  some  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors committed  against  the  United  States  within 
the  district  of  Virginia. 

Permit  me  to  inquire  whether  tho  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  fur  that  district  is  so  far  organized 
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Aod  in  condition  to  exercise  its  functions  that  jour* 
self,  or  either  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  Supremo 
Court,  will  hold  a term  of  too  Circuit  t’ourt  there 
during  the  autumn  or  earlj  winter,  for  the  trial  of 
causes?  Verv  rcspectfullv, 

' ANDREW  JOHNSON, 
lion.  S.  P.  CuASB,  Chief*JuBtice  Supreme  Court. 

WASBiNCTt*!*,  ThurwLiy  Kvenlng,  Oeiober  12, 1SC.\ 
Dear  Sir  : Your  letter  of  the  2d,  directed  to  Cleve- 
land, and  forwarded  to  Sanduskr,  reached  me  there 
night  before  last.  I left  for  Waahiugtuu  jesterdaj 
morning,  and  am  just  arrived. 

To  your  inquiry,  whether  a term  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Virginia  will 
be  held  by  myself  or  one  of  the  associate  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  duriug  the  autumn  or  curly  win- 
ter, 1 respectfully  reply  iu  the  negative. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  regular  term 
authorized  by  Confess  would  be  held  on  the  fourth 
Monday  of  Noveuiuer,  which,  this  year,  will  be  the 
twentv-seveuth.  Only  a week  will  intervene  between 
that  cfar  and  the  commencement  of  the  annual  term 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  when  all  the  judges  are  re- 
quired to  he  in  attendance  at  Washington.  The  time 
is  too  short  for  the  transaction  of  any  Tcry  important 
busines.s.  W'ere  this  otherwise,  I so  much  doubt  the 
propriety  of  holding  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  States  which  have  been  declared  by  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments  of  tho  Na- 
tional Govcmmeiit  to  be  iu  rebellion,  and  therefore 
subjected  to  martial  law,  before  the  complete  resto- 
ration of  their  broken  relations  with  the  nation,  and 
the  nupersedure  of  tho  military  by  the  civil  adminis- 
tration, that  I am  unwilling  to  bold  such  courts  iu 
any  such  States  within  my  circuit,  which  includes 
Virginia,  until  Congress  shall  have  bad  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  unoTact  on  the  whole  subject. 

A civil  court  in  a district  under  martial  law  can 
only  act  by  the  sanction  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  military  power  ; and  I cannot  think  it  becomes 
the  ju.stici's  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  exercise  juris- 
diction under  such  couditious. 

In  this  view,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  Mr.  Justice 
Wayne,  w hose  whole  circuit  is  in  tho  rebel  Btates, 
concurs  with  me.  I have  had  no  opportunitv  of  con- 
sulting the  other  justices,  but  tlie  Supreme  Court  has 
hitheiHo  declined  to  consider  cases  brought  before  it 
by  appeal  or  writ  of  error  from  circuit  or  district 
courts  in  the  rebel  portion  of  tho  country.  No  very 
reliable  inference,  it  is  true,  can  be  drawn  from  this 
action,  for  circumstances  have  greatly  changed  since 
the  court  adjourned  ; but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  favors 
the  conclusion  of  myself  and  Mr.  Justice  Wayne. 

With  great  respect,  yours  verv  trulr, 

■ S.  P.  CHASE. 

On  the  Slii  of  Muy  the  Unitetl  States  Ciroiiit 
(’<mrt  for  Virginia  coinmenoetl  its  session  be- 
fore Judge  rntierwiXMl.  A graml  jury  wa.s 
sworn,  Avhich  presented  the  following  indict- 
ment : 

Th*  VniUd tstcif*  f\f  America,  IHdrict  of  Virpnia^  to 
irit : Jn  tkt  fVrcwif  Court  ^ th*  Vniitd  of 

Amrrira  in  and  for  tK^  DUtrict  of  Virginia^  at 
^'orfoU'j  May  Term,  18d<t. 

The  grand  jurors  nf  the  United  States  of  America 
in  and  fur  the  district  of  Virginia,  upon  their  oaths 
and  athmiations  respectively,  do  presout  that  Jefler- 
s^m  Davis,  lute  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  in  the  county 
of  Henrico,  in  the  di.'^lrict  of  Virginia,  aforesaid, 
yeoman,  being  an  inhabitant  of,  and  residing  within, 
the  United  States  of  .America,  and  owing  allogianco 
and  fidelity  to  the  said  United  States  of  America,  not 
having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eves,  nor  weighing 
the  duty  of  his  said  allegiance,  but* being  niovod  and 
seduced  by  the  instigatioa  hf  the  devil,  and  wickedly 
devising,  (ntenditig  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
said  UDiled  Stales  of  America  to  disturb  and  the  Oov- 


emroent  of  the  said  United  Blates  of  AmeriesL,  to 
subvert,  and  to  stir,  move,  and  iocite  insurrectios, 
rebellion  and  war  against  the  said  United  States  of 
America  on  the  hnccutb  day  of  June,  iu  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  am]  sixty-four, 
in  the  city  of  Richmond,  lu  tho  county  of  Henrico,  iu 
the  district  of  Virginia  aforesaid,  and  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  UniU'd  State*  for 
the  fourth  circuit  in  and  for  the  district  of  Virginia 
aforesaid,  with  force  nod  arms,  unlawfully,  falselv, 
maliciously,  and  traitorously  did  compass,  imagioe, 
and  intend  to  raise,  levy,  and  carry  on  war,  insur- 
rection, and  rebellion  against  the  said  United  States 
of  Americo,  and  iu  order  to  fulhl  and  bring  to  efTi^t 
the  said  traitorous  compassings,  imaginations  and 
iutentions  of  him,  the  saia  Jefi'ersoa  Davis,  afterward, 
to  wit,  on  tho  said  fifteenth  dav  of  June,  iu  the  rear 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sfriy' 
four,  iu  the  said  city  of  Richmond,  in  the  county  of 
Hcurico,  and  district  ofVirginia  aforesaid,  and  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  tho  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  fur  the  fourth  circuit  in  and  for  the  said  dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  with  a g^at  multitude  of  persons 
whose  names  to  the  jurors  aforesaid  are  at  present 
unknown,  to  the  number  of  five  huudrc'd  peraon.*  and 
upward,  armed  and  arrared  in  a warliVc  manner, 
that  is  to  say,  with  cannon,  muskets,  pistoU,  swords, 
dirks  and  other  warlike  weapons,  us  well  ofiensive  as 
defensive,  being  then  and  there  unlawfully,  mah- 
ciously,  and  traitorously  assembled  and  gathered  to- 
gether, did  falsely  ana  traitorously  m.sscmblc  and 
join  themselves  together  ogainst  the  said  United 
States  of  America,  and  then  and  there  with  force  aod 
arms  did  falsely  and  traitorously,  and  in  a warlike 
and  hostile  luanncr,  array  and  dispose  themselves 
against  (he  said  United  States  of  America,  and  tbea 
and  there,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  said  fifteenth  dav  of 
June,  in  Ihe  rear  of  our  Lord  one  tboutiand  eight 
hundred  and  poxtv-fonr,  in  the  said  city  of  Richmosd, 
in  the  county  of  Henrico,  and  district  of  Virginia 
aforesaid,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  t'ir- 
cuit  Court  of  tho  United  Slates  for  the  fourth  circuit 
in  and  fur  the  said  district  ofVirginia,  in  parsusacc 
of  such  their  traitorous  intentions  and  purposes 
aforesaid,  he,  the  said  Jefferson  Davis,  with  the  said 
persons  so  as  aforc-said,  traitorously  assembled  tad 
anned  and  arrayed  in  the  manner*  aforesaid,  mo»i 
wickedly,  maliciously,  aud  traitorously,  did  ordaiD, 
prepare,  levy,  nod  carry  on  war  against  the  suJ 
United  States  of  .America,  contrary  to  the  duly,  al- 
legiance and  fidelity  of  tho  said  Jefferson  ibiris 
against  the  Coostit’ution,  Goremment.  pi'ace  sad 
dignity  of  the  said  United  States  of  Aoiprica,  aod 
against  the  form  of  the  statute  of  the  said  United 
iStates  of  America  iu  such  casa  made  and  provided. 

This  indictment,  founded  on  tostimoriy  of  James 
F.  Milligan,  George  P.  Scarburv,  John  Good,  Jr.,  J. 
Hardy  Hcndren,  and  Patrick  O^Brien,  sworn  in  open 
court  and  sent  for  by  tho  grand  jury. 

* L.  H.  CH.V.NDLEIL 

United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  oA’irginja- 
On  t!ic  5tb  of  June  tlie  connsel  of  Mr.  Dark 
James  T.  Brady,  William  B.  Ri^ed,  aixl 
others  were  present  at  tho  opening  of  ihecoort 
in  Richmond.  After  the  usual  preliminaries, 
William  B.  Ree<l,  Esq.,  of  Philudeljihia,  then 
addressed  the  court  as  follows: 

May  it  please  your  honor,  I beg  to  present  myself 
in  conjunction  with  my  colleagues  as  the  connsrlof 
Jcffersiui  Davis,  now  a prisoner  of  state  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  under  indictment  in  vour  honor's  court 
for  high  treason.  We  find  in  ite  records  of  year 
lionor^  court  an  indictment  charging  Mr.  Piris  with 
this  high  offence,  and  it  scemeu  to  us  due  to  the 
cause  of  Jnstice,  due  to  this  tribunal,  doe  to  the  feel- 
ing of  one  sort  or  another,  which  may  be  descrilw^d 
as  crvstalliziug  around  (be  unfortunate  man.  that  ve 
should  come  at  the  earliest  day  to  this  tnbunal  and 
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Mk  of  jour  honor,  or^  more  properl  j,  the  gentlemen 
who  represent  tbo  United  States,  the  simple  question, 
AVbat  IB  proposed  to  bo  done  with  this  indictment  ? 
Is  it  to  bo  tried?  This  is  a question,  perhaps,  which 
I hare  no  right  to  aak.  Is  it  to  be  withdrawn  or  U it 
to  be  suspended?  If  it  is  to  be  tried,  maj  it  please 
vour  honor,  speaking  for  mj  colleagues  and  for  my- 
self, and  for  the  absent  client,  I saj  with  emphasis, 
and  1 saj  it  with  earnestness,  we  come  here  preparea 
instantlj  to  trj  that  case,  and  wo  shall  a.sk  for  no  de- 
laj  at  jour  honor's  lianas  further  than  is  ueeessarj 
to  bring  the  prisoner  to  face  the  court  and  enable  him, 
under  the  statute  in  such  case  mado  and  provided, 
to  examine  th6  bill  of  indictment  against  him.  Is  it 
to  be  withdrawn  ? If  so,  justice  and  humanity  seem 
to  us  to  prompt  that  we  should  know  it.  Is  it  to 
be  suspended  or  postponed?  If  so,  may  it  please  tho 
court,  with  all  respect  to  your  honor  and  tne  gentle- 
men who  conduct  the  business  here,  your  honor  must 
upderslaod  us  as  entering  our  most  earnest  protest. 
"Wo  ask  a speedv  trial  on  any  charge  that  may  bo 
brought  against  Mr.  Davis,  hero  or  in  any  other  civil 
tribunal  in  the  land.  We  may  bo  now’bero  repre- 
senting, may  it  please  the  court,  a dying  man.  Vor 
thirteen  months  ho  has  been  in  prison.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  guarantees  to  him  not 
onij  an  impartial  trial,  M bich  I am  sure  he  will  have, 
but  a speeay  trial.  And  we  have  come  no  slight  dis- 
tance ; wo  have  come  iu  all  siucerity  ; we  have  come 
with  all  respect  to  your  houur.  We  have  come  with 
strong  svmjiathies  with  our  client,  professionally  and 
personally ; we  have  come  here  simply  to  ask’  that 
question.  I addrcM  it  to  the  district  attorney,  or  I 
^dress  it  to  your  honor,  as  may  be  the  more  appro- 
priate: What  disposition  is  proposed  to  be  made 
w ith  the  bill  of  indictment  against  Jefferson  Davis 
DOW  pending  for  high  treason? 

)Ca^r>r  J.  S.  Hennessey,  Assistant  United  States 
In.-itnct  Attorney,  snicl  that  he  bad  been  entirely  un- 
aware of  the  nature  of  the  application  just  made,  and 
tu  the  abstmeo  of  the  district  attonicy,  Mr.  (Jhandicr, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question,  but 
would  immcoiately  telegraph  to  that  gentleman  the 
fact  of  such  application  having  been  made. 

Mr.  (liaodler  would  probtibljr  arrive  in  Richmond 
tliia  evening;  if  he  failed  to  arrive,  Major  Hennessey 
stated  that  lie  would  himself  be  prepared  to  answer 
the  question  to-morrow  morning. 

Judge  Underwood,  addressing  tbo  counsel  for  Mr. 
Davis,  said:  1 am  to  understand  that  will  be  satis- 
factory ? 

Mr.  Kecd  said  : Kntircly  so. 

The  court  then  adjourned. 

Ob  the  assembling  of  the  court  the  next  day. 
Judge  Underwood,  addressing  the  Assistant  District- 
Atloriier,  said : Mr.  Hennessy,  wc  arc  ready  to  hoar 
from  you  whenever  it  suits  your  convenience. 

)fr.  Hcniiossy  arose,  and  the  counsel,  lawyers,  and 
Hpcctat^^rs,  all  rose  and  presjicd  forward  to  hear 
hts  response.  He  said  : May  it  please  your  honor; 
.Vs  the  answer  of  the  Government  tu  (Be  questions 
propounded  by  Mr.  Keed  on  yestertlay  are  cousidored 
of  some  importance,  I have  written  them  out.  and 
pr»|}Ose  to  reail  Uiem  to  the  court.  Mav  it  plea.>ii> 
your  honor,  yesterday,  Mr.  Uced,  one  of  tfie  counsel 
!ur  Jefferson  Davis,  propounded  certain  questions  to 
the  court  and  to  me,  unich,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
('handler,  1 at  that  time  declined  to  answer.  3fr. 
Chandler  is  still  absent,  being,  I regret  to  say,  en- 
tiri'ly  prostrated  b^  a recent  severe  domestic  calam- 
ity. and,  ns  I promised,  1 to-day  proceed  to  reply  to 
the  questions  of  the  learned  gentleman.  That  gen- 
tleman correctly  says  that  an  indictment  has  been 
found  in  this  court  against  bis  client,  .Mr.  Davis,  and 
asks  if  it  ia  to  be  tried,  if  it  is  to  bo  dropped,  or  is  it 
to  be  suspended.  far  as  I am  instnictc*d,  I be- 
lieve it  is  to  bo  tried,  but  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do 
BO  at  present  for  a variety  of  reasons,  some  of  which 
I proceed  to  give: 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Davis,  although  indicted  in 


this  court  for  high  treason,  ia  not  now,  and  never  has 
been  in  the  custody  of  this  court,  but  ia  held  by  the 
United  States  Government  as  a State  prisoner  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  under  the  order  of  the  President, 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  tho  second 
place,  even  if  Mr.  Davis  were  in  the  custody  of  this 
courtj  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  Atlomey-Oen- 
cral,  ID  view  of  his  numerous  and  prcs.sing  engsge- 
menta  at  the  close  of  the  season,  to  corao^ere  now 
and  try  this  case,  which  is  a case  of  great  national 
importance,  which  he  would  be  expected  to  do.  In 
the  third  place,  if  Mr.  Duvis  is  in  the  delicate  state 
of  health  suggested  by  3!r.  Kecd,  it  would  be  nothing 
less  than  cr^,  at  this  hot  and  unhealthy  season,  to 
expose  him  to  tho  nnavoidable  fatigue’s  of  a pro- 
tracted trial,  which  appears  to  be  an  inevitable  result 
from  llie  array  of  counsel,  present  and  prospective, 
engaged  for  his  defence,  ^cilbcr  this  court  nor  any 
of  its  officers  baa  any  present  control  over  the  person 
of  Mr.  Davis,  and  until  they  have,  it  becomes  im- 

ossiblc  for  the  District  Athirney  to  say  w*hen  ho  will 

e tried;  but  this  I assure  the  gentlemen  who  repre- 
sent him  here,  that  tho  hour  Mr.  Davis  cumes  into  the 
custody  of  this  court  they  sliull  have  full  and  prompt 
notice  when  it  is  intended  to  try  him,  and  so  far  as  the 
District  Attorney  and  his  associates  are  concerned, 
they  may  be  assured  their  case  will  have  a just  and 
speedy  trial,  without  further  let  or  hinderanco.  This 
1 say  for  the  special  department  of  the  court  which  I 
represent,  but  what  tho  intentioDS  of  the  Govomment 
are,  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  >Ir.  Davis,  I 
am  no  further  instructed  than  1 have  said. 

I now  move,  may  it  please  your  honor,  that  this 
court,  as  soon  as  tbo  business  before  it  is  disposed 
of,  do  adjourn  until  the  first  Monday  of  October  next. 
By  that  time  the  beat  of  the  summer  hare  passed 
away,  the  weather  will  be  cool  and  pleasant,  and 
should  wc  have  the  pleasore  of  seeing  those  gentle- 
men here  again,  they  will  be  more  fitted  for  the 
arduous  labor  which  their  profession  constantly  im* 
poses  upon  them.  In  the  moan  time  the  cryslalliza* 
tiun  process,  referred  to  by  the  learned  gentlemen 
yesterday,  will  be  going  on,  and  his  client  will  be 
enjoying  the  cool  breeses  of  the  sea  at  Fort  Monroe, 
instead  of  inhaling  the  heated  and  fetid  atmosphere 
of  a cpowiled  coui^room. 

James  T.  Bradr,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
counsel  for  Mr.  Davis,  then  said:  If  your  honor 
please,  I did  not  expect  U>  say  one  word  this  morn- 
ing in  reference  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Davis,  but  sumo 
of  the  suggestions  contained  in  what  my  learned 
friend  has  just  read  make  it  proper  for  me  to  state 
that  if  Mr.  Uavis  be  not  technically  subject  to  yonr 
honor’s  jurisdiction,  it  ia  only  becau.se  no  copy  of 
this  indictment,  so  far  os  I am  advised,  bos  been 
served  upon  him,  nor  any  list  of  witnesses,  nor  any 
act  done  of  those  which  arc  required  by  the  statute. 
It  may  be  true  that  in  this  technical  sense  ho  cannot 
now  lie  and  never  has  been  amenable  to  your  author- 
ity ; but  my  brother  counsel,  Mr.  Reed,  stated  that  Mr. 
D’avis  was  not  claiming  the  benefit  of  any  of  those 
wants  of  forms,  but  that  on  the  contrar)*  he  was  here 
to  express,  from  his  own  lips,  speaking  through  us, 
his  ardent  desire  for  an  immediate  tri.'il.  Although 
it  may  be  very  hot  in  Richmond,  it  is  infinitely  worse 
where  he  l.s,  and  so  far  as  the  convenience  of  the 
counsel  is  concerned,  they  core  nothing  for  that  con- 
venience, impelled  as  they  arc  by  a sense  of  duty. 
From  my  own  experience  in  the  city  of  Richmond, 
wlioae  hosjdtality  I have  enjoyed  certainly,  I would 
be  happy  to  remain  here  eitucr  through  (he  beat.s  of 
summer  or  the  frosts  of  winter.  Wo  can  only  say 
that  we  are  entindy  ready.  Wc  know  that  we  cannot 
control  the  action  of  the  District  Attorney.  Wc 
thank  him  for  his  polite  response  to  our  questions, 
and  of  course  wc  leave  the  oucstion  for  such  action 
as  the  Government  may  thinK  proper  to  take. 

Judge  Underwood  tfien  said  : It  only  remains  for 
the  court  to  say  that  tho  Di.strict  Atw»mey  has  cor- 
rectly represented  the  views  of  the  Government  upon 
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tbia  matter.  Tho  Chief  Justice,  who  i*  expected  to 

g reside  on  the  trial,  has  named  the  first  Tuesdaj  in 
etober  as  the  time  that  will  be  most  conrenieiit  for 
him.  The  Attorney-General  has  indicated  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  fur  him,  under  the  press- 
ure of  hia  many  duties,  now  jrreatly  iucrco.sed  by 
troubles  on  the  Northern  frontier,  on  so  short  a 
notice,  to  giee  that  attention  to  this  great  question 
which  it  demands.  Under  all  circumstances  tho 
court  is  disposed  to  grant  the  motion  of  tlic  said 
District  Attorney,  and  T think  I may  say  to  the  counsel 
that  Mr.  Davis  will  in  all  probability  at  that  time  be 
brought  before  the  court,  imless  hia  case  shall  in  the 
mean  time  be  disposed  of  by  the  Government,  which 
is  altogether  possible.  It  is  within  the  power  of  tho 
1‘resident  of  the  UniledStatea  to  do  what  ho  pleases 
in  these  matters,  and  I presume  the  counsel  tor  )Ir. 
Davis  would  probably  nnd  it  for  the  iutcrests  of 
their  client  to  make  application  diroctiy  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  but  this  court  would  not 
feel  justified  in  denving  at  this  time  the  application 
both  of  tho  Chief  Justice  and  Attorney -GcnerBl. 
When  the  court  adjourns,  it  will  adjouru  not  until 
the  next  term,  which  is  in  November,  but  until  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October  next,  as  it  is  supposed  from 
the  array  or  counsel  on  both  sides  that  have  heeu 
named  it  will  be  a long  term,  in  which  gn^at  political 
and  constitutional  questions  are  to  be  discussed  and 
settled,  probably  taVing  two  months  It  would,  un- 
doubtedly, be  much  more  comfortable  for  the  coun- 
sel, as  well  as  Mr.  Davis  himsolf,  to  have  these 
months  in  the  fall  rather  than  in  the  summer,  be- 
cause it  is  in  every  way  more  comfortable  in  Kicb- 
mond  at  that  timc'than  in  the  summer.  I think  tho 
counsel  is  mistaken  in  stipposiog  that  Fortress 
Monroe  is  not  as  comfortable  a place  in  the  summer 
as  Kiehmond.  When  I have  been  there  in  the  sum- 
mer 1 have  found  the  sea  brerxe  very  refreshing. 

Mr.  Brady,  to  the  Judge  : But  very  limited  society. 
[Laughter.! 

Judge  Uiidorwood,  continuing,  said:  Tho  sonety 
is  limited.  However,  the  Government  is  disposed  to 
extend  every  reasonable  privilegu,  and  1 am  happy 
to  know  that  the  wife  of  tne  prisoner  is  permitteu  to 
be  with  him,  and  that  his  fncuds  are  permitted  to 
SCO  him. 

Tho  motion  of  the  District  Attorney  is  therefore 
granted.  This  court  will  adjoarn,  not  until  Novem- 
ber, but  until  tho  first  Tuesdar  in  October,  which 
time  is  preferretl  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  Attomey- 
GcncraL  The  case  will  then,  if  nut  before  disposed 
of,  be  taken  up. 

An  apidication  was  made  by  Mes.Brs.  Charles 
OVonor  and  George  Sliea,  of  counsel  with  Mr. 
DavivS  before  Judge  Underwood,  to  admit  the 
pri!H)iier  to  bail.  Tho  fullow'ing  dtvi.Moii  was 
reiideretl  on  that  motion : 

1 have  considered  the  application  made  by  Mr. 
Shea,  of  couusel,  to  admit  Jelferson  Davis  to  ball. 

Under  tho  circumstances,  the  application  might 
have  been  more  properly  made  to  me  when  recently 
holding  the  Circuit  Court  at  Hichmond. 

But  under  the  law  it  may  doubtless  be  made  also 
in  vocation,  and  I will  briefly  stale  my  views  of  it 
and  mv  conchi.slon.*) : 

In  tfic  States  which  were  lately  in  active  rebellion 
military  jurisdiction  is  still  exercised  aud  martial  law 
enforced. 

The  civil  authorities.  State  and  Federal,  have  been 
required  or  pennitted  to  resume  partially  their  re- 
spective functions ; but  the  President,  as  coinmander- 
in-chief,  still  controls  their  action  so  fur  as  he  thinks 
such  control  necessary  to  pacification  and  restora- 
tion. 

In  holding  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts  of  Vir- 
ginia I have  unifonnly  recognized  this  condition. 

Jefterson  Davis  was  arrested  under  a procluniution 
of  the  President,  charging  him  with  complicity  in 


tho  assassination  of  the  late  President  Liocola.  He 
has  been  held  ever  since,  and  is  now  held,  as  a mili- 
tary prisoner.  He  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  io  the 
custody  of  the  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Virgbu, 
and  he  is  not,  therefore,  within  the  power  oi  the 
court. 

While  this  condition  remains,  no  proposiiioa  for 
bail  can  be  properly  entertained,  and  T ao  oot  wi)b 
to  indicate  any  probable  action  under  the  dream- 
stances. 

JOHN  C.  UNDERWOOD,  District  Judge. 

Alexandria,  June  11,  ISSt;. 

April  10,  I860, — Upon  a re.«olution  intrt*- 
duced  by  Mr.  BontwclJ,  of  Ma.Hsachu.sctis,  the 
Judiciary  Committoo  of  tho  Iloow  of  Repre- 
M?ntatives  was  instructed  by  that  boily  to  io- 
quire  whether  there  is  probable  caufe  to  be- 
lieve in  the  crirninarity  allcge«l  against  l»avi< 
and  otliors,  nnd  whether  any  legislation  is 
ccssory  to  bring  them  to  a speedy  and  impartial 
trial. 

Tills  committee  Imd  the  case  under  investiga- 
tion until  they  made  tlieir  report,  witli  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

When  tho  committeo  entered  upon  this  isrestigv 
tion  in  April  last,  the  evidence  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, if  accepted  as  true,  was  conclusive  as  to  the 
guilt  of  Jefierson  Davis.  The  Judge  Advocate  Gea- 
ural  had  taken  tbc  affidavits  of  several  persoosvbo 
professed  to  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  rebd 
Government,  and  who  had  been  present  at  an  inter 
view  between  Surratt,  Davis,  and  Benjamin. 

Those  atfidavits  were  taken  by  theJudge  Advoeau 
General  in  good  faith,  and  in  the  full  belief  that  the 
affiants  were  stating  that  only  which  was  true. 

The  staiomenU  mode  by  those  wiloesses  btrafi 
nize  in  every  important  pa’rticnlar  with  facts  derirri 
from  documents  and  other  trustworthy  sources. 

Tbo  committee,  however,  thought  it  wise  to  see 
and  examine  some  of  the  persons  whose  atSdariCi 
liad  been  taken  by  Judge  Holt.  Several  of  the  wit- 
ncsse.s  when  brought  before  tbo  committee  retracted 
entirely  tbc  slatcuicnts  which  they  had  made  in  their 
affidarits,  and  declared  that  their  testimony,  as^v« 
originally,  was  false  in  every  particular.  They  tailed, 
however^  to  slate  to  tho  committee  any  indow- 
ment  or  consideration  which  seemed  to  the  wt- 
mittee  a reasonable  explanation  for  the  course  they 
had  pursued. 

And  the  committee  arc  not  at  this  time  abletony. 

as  the  result  of  the  investigations  they  have  made, 

whether  the  original  statements  of  IbcJie  wiine?^>« 
arc  true  or  false,  but  the  retraction  made  by  sonw  « 
them  deprives  them  of  all  claim  to  credit,  and 
statements  ao  far  impeached  or  thrown  oat,  ywjtw 
evidence  given  by  other  witnesses  whose  sRidavils 
were  taken  bv  Judge  Holt,  that  the  coramittw. 
tho  investigatfons  they  have  made  and  in  the  rf^J^ 
have  disregarded  'entirely  the  testimony  of  ill 
persons  whose  standing  has  been  so  impeached. 

The  committee  arc  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  « 
the  Executive  Dcparlmenl  of  the  Oovcrnnient  for* 
reasonable  time,  aad  by  the  proper  means,  top^w 
the  investigations  for  tbo  purpose  of  osceriucm? 
the  truth. 

If  Duvis  and  his  associates  are  innocent  of  tw 
great  crime  of  which  they  were  charged  in  the  1^' 
dcul’s  proclamation,  it  is  due  to  them  thit  a th<ff^o 
investigation  should  be  made,  that  they  may 
lieved  from  the  suspicion  that  now  rests  upon  the®- 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  thev  are  euilly,  it  i* 
justice,  to  the  country,  and  to  the 

who  was  the  victim  of  afoul  conspiracy,  that  tne 

originators  should  suffer  the  just  penalty  of  thMaw- 
The  committee  arc  of  the  opinion  that  the  wort 
iurostigation  should  be  farther  prosecuted;  ana, 
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therefore,  in  conclut.ion,  they  recommend  the  adup* 
lion  of  (he  folio«rin^  resolutiunA : 

Ilmjlreii,  That  there  is  no  defect  or  inanffieienev  in 
the  present  state  of  the  law  to  j>revent  or  interfere 
with  the  trial  of  Jefferson  Dana  for  the  crime  of 
treason,  or  any  other  crime  for  which  there  may  be 

1>robob!c  CTuund  for  arraigning  him  before  the  tri- 
lunals  of  uiQ  country. 

Kf*ohfiy  further,  1’liat  it  ia  the  dnty  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department  of  the  Government  to  proceed  with 
the  investigation  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  as* 
^aasination  of  the  late  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
without  unnecessary  delay,  that  Jefferson  Davis  and 
others  named  in  the  proefamation  of  President  John- 
son, of  Mav  2,  ISG.'i.  may  be  nut  upon  trial  and  prop- 
crlr  punished  if  guilty,  or  relicvca  from  the  charges 
if  found  to  be  innocent. 

Xo  action  having  taken  place,  the  following 
oorrcsi>ondcncc  ensued : 

ExBrrrtvi:  Wasuisotox.  r>.  C.,  Oct.  fi, 

Sir:  A special  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  Slates  was  appointed  for  the  first  Tuesday  of 
October,  1800,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  for  the  trial  of  Jef- 
f«?n«)n  Davis  on  the  charge  of  treason.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  there  will  be  no  session  of  that  court  at 
Iticbniond  during  the  present  mouth,  and  doubts  are 
expressed  whether  the  regular  term  (which,  l^'  law, 
should  commenco  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  Novem- 
ber next)  win  he  held. 

In  view  of  this  obstruction,  and  the  consequent 
delay  in  proceeding  with  the  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis 
under  the  prosecution  fur  Ircason,  now  pending  in 
that  court,  and  there  being,  so  far  as  the  President 
is  informed,  no  good  reason  why  the  civil  courts  of 
the  United  States  are  not  competent  to  exercise  ade- 
quate juri.vliction  within  the  district  or  circuit  in 
which  the  State  of  Virginia  is  included,  I deem  it 
proper  to  request  vour  opinion  as  to  what  further 
steps,  if  any,  should  bo  laRon  by  the  Executive  with 
a view  to  a speeily,  public,  and  impartial  trial  of  tbo 
accused,  according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

I am,  sir,  very  respcctfullv,  rours, 

AND'RfiW  JOHNSON. 

To  the  lion.  Henbt  Sta.xdirt,  Attorney-General. 
Rrply  of  the  Attorn^’ Generoi. 
ATTOEseT-OEXBRAL's  OrricB,  October  12,  ISG8. 
Tu  Prxsioknt — Sir:  1 have  the  honor  to  state 
my  opinion  on  the  question  propounded  in  your  let- 
ter of  the  6tb,  as  to  what  further  may  be  proper  or 
expedient  to  be  done  by  the  Executive  m reference  to 
the  custody  of  .Mr.  Duvis,  and  the  prosecution  for 
treason  now  jicnding  against  him  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  Virginia. 

I am  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  condition  of  Virmnia  to  prevent  the  full  excr- 
ciae  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts.  The  actual 
state  orthings,  and  your  several  proclamations  of 
f>eacc  and  of  the  restoration  of  civil  order,  ^uaranteo 
to  tbo  civil  authorities.  Federal  and  State,  immunity 
;igainst  military  control  or  interference.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  thfs  particular  there  is  no  necessity  for 
further  action  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  in  the  war 
of  proclamation,  especially  as  Congress,  nt  the  late 
session,  requirea  tho  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  be  held  at  Hichmoudon  the  first  Monday  of 
3Iaj  and  tho  fourth  Monday  of  November  in  each 
rear,  and  authorized -special  or  adjourned  terms  of 
that  court  to  be  ordered  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  at  such  time  and  place,  and  on  such 
notice,  as  ho  might  prescribe,  with  the  same  power 
and  jurisdiction  as  at  regular  terms. 

This  is  au  explicit  recoj^nllion  by  Congress  that 
the  state  of  things  in  Virgioia  ailniits  the  holding  of 
tho  United  Slates  courts  m that  State. 

Tho  obstruclioms  you  refer  to,  it  seems  to  me,  can- 
not be  removed  by  any  Executive  order,  lo  far  os  I 
sffi  advised.  It  arises  as  follows: 

Congress,  on  May  22,  1866,  passed  an  act  provid- 


ing that  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  State  of  Virginia  should  be  hold  at  Richmond  on 
tho  first  Monday  of  May  and  on  the  fourth  Monday 
of  November  in  each  year ; and  further  providing  that 
nil  suits,  and  other  proceedings  which  atand  con- 
tinued to  auy  other  time  and  place,  should  be  deemed 
continueil  to  the  time  and  jdacc  prescribed  by  tho 
act.  The  special  or  adjourned  session  ‘which  wa« 
ordered  by  the  court  to  be  holden  at  Richmond  in 
the  present  month  of  October  was  considered  as 
abr«gatc«l  by  force  of  this  act. 

This  left  tho  re^ilar  terra  to  bo  holden  on  the 
fourth  Monday  of  November,  aud  If  there  had  been 
no  further  legislation  by  Congress  no  doubt  could 
exist  as  to  the  competency  of  the  chief  justice  and 
the  district  judge  of  that  court  theu  lo  try  Mr.  Davis. 
Hut  on  the  25d  of  July,  1866,  Congress  passed  an  act 
to  fix  the  number  of  judges  of  the  i'upreme  Court  of 
tho  United  States,  and  to  change  certain  judicial 
circuits.  Among  other  changes  in  the  circuits  made 
by  this  act  ia  a change  of  tho  fourth  circuit,  to  which 
the  chief  justice  has  been  allotted.  As  tliU  circuit 
stood  prior  to  this  act,  when  allotted  tu  tho  chief 
justice,  it  embraced  DelawarOj  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia.  It  was  changed 
by  this  act  by  excluding  Delaware  and  adding  South 
Carolina. 

It  is  understood  that  doubla  exist  whether  the 
chunj;e  in  the  State  composing  the  circuit  will  not 
renuirc  a new  allotment.  Whether  these  doubts  are 
well  founded  or  n<>t,  it  is  certain  that  the  Executive 
cannot  intorforc,  for  although,  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, the  Executive  has  power  to  make  au  al- 
lotment of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  Court,  yet 
these  circumstance.s  do  not  exist  in  this  ca.se.  A 
new  allotment,  if  necessary,  can  only  be  made  by 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  by  Congress-^ 
perhaps  only  by  Congress, 

Mr.  Davis  remained  in  custody  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
precisely  aa  he  was  hold  in  J’anuury  last,  when,  in 
answer  to  a resolution  of  Congress,  vou  reported 
communicatioDS  from  the  Secretary  of  \Var  and  the 
Attorney-General,  showing  that  he  was  held  to  await 
trial  in  tho  civil  courts.  No  action  was  then  taken 
by  Congress  in  reference  to  the  i)lace  of  custody.  No 
detnaud  has  since  been  made  for  his  transfer  into 
civil  custody.  Tho  District  Attorney  of  the  United 
Slates  for  ttie  district  of  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Davis 
stands  indicted  for  treason,  has  been  notified  that 
tho  prisoner  would  be  surrendered  to  the  United 
States  marshal  upon  a certain  capias  under  the  io- 
dictment,  but  the  District  Attorney  declines  to  have 
tho  capi<u  U.sued.  because  there  is  no  other  place 
within  liie  district  whore  the  prisoner  could  be  kept, 
or  where  his  personal  comfort  and  health  could  be  so 
well  provided  for.  No  application  has  boon  made 
within  my  knowledge  by  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Davis 
for  a transfer  of  the  prisoner  to  civil  custody.  Re- 
cently an  application  was  made  by  his  counsel  for 
his  transfer  from  Fortress  Monroes  to  Fort  Lafayette, 
on  the  ground  chiefly  of  sanitary  consideration.  A 
reference  was  promptly  made  to  a board  of  surgeons, 
whose  report  was  accidely  averse  to  change,  on  the 
score  of  licaltli  aud  personal  comfort. 

I am  unable  to  see  what  further  action  can  be  taken 
on  tho  part  of  the  Executive  to  bring  the  prisoner  to 
trial.  Mr.  Davis  must  for  the  present  remain  where 
he  is,  until  the  court  which  has  jurisdiction  to  try 
him  shall  be  ready  to  act,  or  until  bis  custody  is  de- 
manded under  lawful  process  of  the  Federal  courts. 

I would  suggest  that,  to  avoid  any  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  subject,  an  oMcr  be  issued  to  the  command- 
ant of  Fortress  Monroe  to  surrender  the  prisoner  to 
civil  custody,  whenever  demanded  by  the  United 
States  marshal,  upon  process  from  tho  Federal  courts. 

1 send  herewith  a copy  of  a letter  from  the  Unit^ 
States  District  Attorney  for  Virginia,  to  which  I beg 
to  call  vour  attention. 

I nave  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

HENRY  STANBERY,  Atlomey-General. 
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Orfici  U.  S.  DimiCT  AtTOEymT  roR  VitontiA, ) 
Norfolk.  October  S,  IsfitJ.  j 

Ifon.  Jlinr^  Stanhfiy,  AtU>rM}/-OfMral  tJu  United 

Stalea  : 

8ib:  In  compliROco  with  your  irqucst.  I gubmit 
herewith  the  gubgtBoce  of  tbu  verbal  statement  I 
made  you  a few  days  since  in  answer  to  your  ques* 
tioD,  *'Whyno  demand  has  been  made  upon  the 
military  authorities  for  the  surrender  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  in  order  that  bo  mi^bt  be  tried  upon  the  in* 
dictment  found  af^ainst  him  in  the  United  States  Cir> 
cuit  (.'ourt  at  the  tenn  held  at  Norfolk  in  Mnr  Inst/’ 

Two  reasons  have  influenced  me  in  not  taking  any 
steps  for  reraorine  him  from  their  custody.  The  ono 
relates  to  the  safe-ltoepiii};,  the  other  to  his  own  per- 
sonal comfort  and  heulib.  I hare  never  had  any 
doubt  but  that  he  would  be  delivered  to  the  United 
States  marshal  of  the  district,  whenever  he  should 
have  demanded  him  on  a capiat  or  other  civil 
process. 

But  you  cau  readily  understand  that  so  soon  as  he 
^os  into  the  hands  of  that  officer,  upon  any  action 
had  by  me,  his  place  of  confinemeut  would  be  one  of 
the  Stale  Jails  of  Virginia. 

At  Fortress  Monroe  all  necessary  precautions  can  be 
and  arc  taken  to  prevent  his  escaj>e.  Over  the  inter- 
nal police  of  a Slate  mil  the  marshal  bos  no  aulburity, 
and  the  safe  custody  of  the  prisoner  could  not  he 
M^cured  save  ot  a very  great  expense. 

Mr.  l)avis  is  now  in  as  comfortable  quarters  as  the 
most  of  those  occupied  by  the  army  officers  at  the 
furl.  The  location  is  a healthy  ono.  liis  family 
have  free  access  to  him.  He  has  full  oportunity  for 
exercise  in  the  open  air. 

If  his  health  be  feeble,  remove  him  to  one  of  the 
State  jails,  ami  his  condition,  instead  of  becoming 
better,  would  in  all  these  respects  he  much  for  the 
worse. 

His  counsel  probably  understood  all  this,  and,  I 
think,  will  not  he  likely  to  take  any  steps  which 
would  decrease  the  personal  comforts  or  endanger 
the  life  of  their  client. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respeclfullT,  your 
obedient  servant,  L.  H. 

U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  Virginia, 

MINNESOTA.  The  finimcial  condition  of 
tLis  Btato  is  very  favorable.  Its  funded  debt 
exclusive  of  unrecognized  railroad  bonds  con- 
sists of  IS.'ift.OOO,  of  winch  only  ^190,000  is  not 
held  by  the  State.  claim  against  the  United 
States  exceeds  $l(Mt,()00,  and  the  increase  of 
the  pinking  fund  will  ppeetlily  cancel  tlie  entire 
debt.  The  taxable  value  of  real  and  personal 
property  returned  for  1865-'6  was  $4o,127»- 
818;  for  180C-’7,  it  is  estimated  at  §157,500.000. 
Tbo  revenue  for  the  ensuing  year  on  this  btisis 
from  taxes  will  bo  !j.822,540.  Tlio  balance  in  tbo 
treasury  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  $08,189. 

Tlte  cash  rcccipt.s  of  the  school  fund  during 
the  past  year  were  $109,985 — and  the  total 
permanent  fund  amounts  to  $1,338,151.  The 
number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  is  1,993; 
the  number  of  pupils  in  atlendanee  52,753,  and 
tile  number  of  persons  bet  ween  five  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  ago  10*2,118.  llie  number  of 
.school-houses  is  1,297,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  33,319.  The  State  University  has 
not  been  put  in  operation.  Tlie  ex|K.*nditurcs 
for  the  State  Prison  expenses  and  buildings 
during  the  year  were  $21,272.  The  logs  seale<l 
in  1866  amounted  to  157,273,944  feet,  valued  at 
$2,359,124.  Over  two  hundreil  acres  of  land 
Imve  been  donateil  to  the  State,  for  a site  of  an 


insane  hospital.  Temporary  buildings  have 
been  provided,  and  the  number  of  patients  is 
thirty,  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  increased 
to  a hundred  during  the  ensuing  ye.'ir.  The 
Oeaf  and  Dumb  Institution  contains  twenty- 
eight  pupils.  The  number  of  miles  of  railroads 
in  the  State  in  operation  is  315,  of  which  1U9 
miles  were  completed  during  tlie  year.  The 
population  of  the  State  on  June  1st,  1866.  is 
estimated  at  310,000,  and  the  immigration  of 
the  year  at  88,000. 

The  Governor,  Marshall,  in  his  message  to 
the  legislature  at  its  session  in  January,  1867. 
urge<l  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  propose-*! 
by  Congress  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  lie 
said : 

It  secures  to  all  citiiens  of  the  United  States  equal 
civil  rights — it  apportions  repri^sentation  in  t\»ngresa 
ond  the  electoral  college  cnually  among  the  States, 
according  to  the  namber  oi  persons  enjoying  politi- 
cal rights — it  forbids  the  bolding  of  civil  or  military 
office  under  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  by  any 
one  who,  baring  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  joined  m the  rebellion 
to  overthrow  that  constitution — it  renders  binding 
and  sacred  the  national  debt  created  to  preserve  the 
Government,  and  forbids  the  assumptiun  and  par- 
ment  of  any  debt  incurred  in  the  effort  to  destroy  tSe 
Govomment. 

These  reasonable,  just,  and  necessary  conditions 
are  offered  by  Congress,  representing  the  loyal  peo- 
ple and  States  that  saved  the  Government  from  over- 
throw, as  the  terms  upon  which  the  people  and  States 
lately  in  rebellion  may  again  enjoy  equal  and  full 
participation  in  the  Oovenimcut. 

• The  voice  of  the  people  in  the  late  elections  has 
fully  opproved  the  action  of  Cfmgress,  and  irrevoca- 
bly decreed  the  adoption  of  this  amcDdraent,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to.  the  restoration  of  the  rebel 
States  to  their  former  and  normal  relations  to  the 
Union.  It  is  now  for  those  States  to  choose  whether 
upon  tiiese  liberal  terms  they  will  again  enjoy  the 
rights  of  the  Union,  wliicb  they  voluntarily  relin- 
ouisbed  and  criminally  destroyed,  or  pe^tuste 
their  present  anomalous  and  disorderly  attitude  of 
separation  from  the  Fi*dcral  Ooremmoni.  Nor  will 
the  nation  long  permit  the  contumacy  of  the  dis- 
loyal elements  now  governing  the  Southern  States 
to  retain  them  in  this  condition  of  anarchy,  or  pre- 
vent them  from  resuming  their  constitutional  fanc- 
tioiis  in  the  Union.  In  toe  event  of  their  refusal  to 
accept  the  amendment,  it  rosy  become  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  reorganize  their  civil  governments  on 
the  basis  of  eaual  political  rights  to  all  men,  without 
distinction  oi  color,  and  thus  to  devolve  um*n  the 
now  disfranchised  loyal  people  of  the  South  too  weri: 
of  national  reintegration. 

It  woold  not  be  strange  if,  when  we  see  the  end, 
wc  should  recognize  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the 
hardening  of  men’s  hearts,  who  still—in  a political 
sense^r^use  to  let  the  children  of  oppression  go 
free. 

Tbe  State  election,  which  took  place  on  No- 
vemtior  6tb,  was  for  the  choice  of  an  auditor  and 
n clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  convention 
of  the  liopublictm  party  for  tbo  nomination  of 
candidates  was  held  at  St.  Paul,  on  September 
19th,  Sherwood  Hough  was  noniinaU‘<l  for 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Charles  Mc- 
Hrath  for  auditor.  The  resolutions  on  political 
questions  adopted,  were  ols  follows : 

liuolrfdy  That  the  Union  parly  of  Minnesota,  having 
6ust4uiicd  the  General  Government  during  fouryeaiz 
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of  succosAfuI  war  against  tho  united  oflbrts  of  rebola 
South  and  rebel  sytnpathiiers  North,  will  maintain 
its  integrity,  and  present  in  the  future  as  in  the  past 
a solid  front  in  resisting  the  clTurts  to  surrender  the 
Government  to  those  who  sought  to  destroy  it. 

litaoited^  That  we  join  in  the  demand  that  loyal 
men  of  all  the  States  that  defended  and  preserved 
tho  National  Government  shall  dictate  the  terms  on 
which  traitors  and  rebellious  States  shall  again  par- 
ticipate in  the  General  QovomnienU 

Remlptdy  That  tho  convention  hcrcbv  endorse  the 
amendment  of  the  Cnnslitutiun  proposei)  by  Congresi 
as  a magnanimous  ofier  of  terms  on  which'  tho  rebel- 
lious States  may  bo  admitted  to  representation  in 
CoDgreas. 

KtMAzed,  That  the  nation  owes  an  everlasting  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  noble  men  of  tho  Union  army— 
that  tho  late  action  of  Con^ss  giving  additional 
vouchers,  has  only  partiallr  dischargod  the  Govern- 
meat  duty  to  its  heroic  defenders,  and  we  urge  that 
further  and  more  full  justice  bo  done  them. 

The  Democratic  Convention  for  the  nomitia- 
tion  of  candidates  for  the  s.'imo  offices  assem- 
bled at  St  Paul  on  September  27tii.  Sergeant 
N.  E.  Nelson  was  nominated  for  auditor,  and 
T.ieutenant  Denis  Cavanaugh  for  clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  For  resolutions  tho  following 
were  adopted : 

The  paramount  issue  before  the  people  is 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  by  a return  to  peace  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name,  therefore, 

BtAoXtudy  That  the  convention  adopt  and  reaffirm 
the  declaration  of  principles  made  by  the  National 
Union  Convention,  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  Hth 
of  April,  18sr>,  in  tho  following  terms. 

For  tho  resolutions  of  tho  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention ace  United  States. 

At  the  election  tho  number  of  votes  cast  for 
raoinbors  of  Congress  was  41,758 ; of  which  the 
Kcpubiican  majority  was  10,208.  Hough  was 
elected  clerk  of  tho  Supremo  Court,  and  Mo- 
Ilrath  auditor.  Both  tho  Congressmoii  elected 
were  Kcpublicans. 

At  tho  session  of  tho  Legislature,  which  os- 
soiiible<l  in  January,  1860,  tho  following  reso- 
lutions wore  rc|K>rted  from  the  committee  on 
Federal  relations: 

Rnolttd,  by  th<  Jfou$4  of  Jifprutniatira  of  Vu 
fh*  (f  [th<'S/nat«  concvrrin(Ay  That 

we  devoutly  recognize  the  Providence  of  Almighty 
God  in  the  triumpn  of  the  Federal  Government  over 
the  great  slavchuldcrs*  rebellion — that,  in  this  strug- 
gle for  national  life,  the  heroic  achievements  of  our 
army  and  navy  challenge  our  highest  admiration, 
and  will  ever  beheld  in  grateful  rcmembruncc. 

llt»olt<dy  That  tho  suppression  of  armed  rebellion 
against  tho  National  Government  has  demonstrated 
the  inherent  strength  of  the  Republic,  the  patriotism, 
the  love  of  liberty,  the  virtue,  and  endurance  of  our 
people. 

A*olt«d,  That,  while  traitors  in  arms  hare  boon 
vanquished,  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  of  hatred  to  the 
Itcpublic,  still  exists,  and  still  seeks  the  opportunity 
of  striking  down  the  flag,  which  is  tlie  emblem  of  tho 
glorious  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  our  Inde- 
pendence. 

A’ftoired,  That  the  snfetv  and  permanence  of  our 
free  inatitutions  demand  from  the  people  and  their 
representatives,  no  leas  enthusiasm,  constancy,  and 
patriotism  at  the  present  time  than  while  civil  war 
was  threatening  our  political  existence. 

7C/$ote*d,  That  no  ralso  hopes  should  bo  cherished, 
no  abstract  theories  indulged,  no  advantages  lost,  in 
this  golden  period  of  opportunities ; but  while  gener- 


osity, magnanimity,  and  conciliation  should  bo  our 
mottoes,  wisdom,  prudence,  and  experience  should 
be  ourj^ides. 

Hf»olc(dy  That  the  logical  consequence  of  seces- 
sion was  the  abolition  oi  slavery ; that  the  events  of 
the  war  made  this  a necessity ; that  returning  peace 
has  its  problems,  upon  the  correct  solution  of  which 
depends  tho  future  integrity,  the  quiet,  tho  harmony, 
and  the  safetv  of  the  nation. 

Jietolefd,  That  in  adjnsting  oncstions  growing  out 
of  the  rebellion,  (.'ongress  should  nut  allow  itself  to 
be  hindered  or  thwarted  by  those  most  interested  in 
making  vain  the  hopes  springing  from  its  sup- 
pression. 

Jittohed,  That  no  pecuniary  obligations  controctctl 
for,  or  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  should  ever,  upon  any 
pretext,  bo  submitted  to  the  action  of  Congress. 

He$oU<tly  That  steps  shoold  be  taken  to  secure  and 
establish  the  strongest  guaranties  of  freedom  an<l 
civil  rights  to  all,  irrespective  of  color,  and  that,  when- 
ever the  elective  franchise  shall  be  denied  or  abridged 
in  any  State  on  account  of  race  or  color,  all  persons 
of  such  race  or  color  shall  be  excluded  from  tne  basis 
ol  national  representation. 

Jietolttd,  Tuat  wo  rely  upon  the  firmness  and  wis- 
dom of  Congress  in  the  present  exigency  of  public 
affairs ; that  it  is  to  Congress  the  people  of  Minnesota 
look  for  the  true  reconstruction  policy;  that  the 
people  of  Minnesota  will  approve  all  measures  look- 
ing to  the  sore  establishment  of  justice  in  all  the 
rebel  Slates,  and  will  indorse  and  sustain  such  of 
their  Uepresentatives  as  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
until  the  fruits  of  victory  arc  secured,  and  tho  appro- 
priate results  of  our  sacrifices  achieved. 

Tlie  resolutions  were  passed  in  the  House; 
yeas  28,  nays  12.  In  the  S.‘iiate  the  following 
was  offensl  by  Mr.  Murray  as  a substitute : 

IU*olv4d,  by  tht  SiMie,  the  Houee  of  lUpruent' 
aticee  concurring,  That  there  is  no  warrant  or  au- 
thority in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for 
any  State  or  States  to  secede,  and  that  the  resolves 
to  that  end,  or  for  that  purpose,  are  absoluielv  null 
and  void,  and  that  the  war  haring  defeated  tbo  at^ 
tempt  to  thus  divide  and  break  up  tho  Union,  it  i.s  of 
vital  importance  to  the  Republic  and  to  all  tbu  States 
thereof,  that  the  States  recently  in  revolt,  and  each 
and  every  one  of  them,  should  resume  their  appro- 
priate and  constitutional  position  and  functions  in 
the  Union  without  delay;  and  to  this  end  it  is  tho 
senso  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
that  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Confess 
should,  waiving  all  minor  differences,  and  seeing 
only  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  Union  of  our 
fathers,  support  the  President  in  every  and  all  Con- 
stitutional efforts  and  policy  to  restore  to  their  places 
in  the  Union  tho  States  lately  in  rebellion. 

The  Kubstitute  was  laid  on  the  table;  yeas 
13,  iiavH  7,  anti  tho  resolutions  passed. 

This  sowioD  of  tho  legislature  was  regarded 
AS  one  of  the  most  important  for  the  Htatc. 
A ^c^•ision  of  tho  general  statutes  was  made ; 
tho  last  revision  having  been  mode  in  1851, 
six  years  prior  to  tho  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution. Acts  were  passetl  compelling  tho 
railroad  companies  to  carry  freight  and  pas- 
sengers on  equal  and  liberal  tenns,  and  also 
very  favorable  to  the  companies  in  other  re- 
spects, Initiatory  steps  were  taken  for  tho 
payment  of  $2,275,000  of  bonds  issued  by  tho 
State  to  aid  the  railroad  companies,  llio 
geological  survey  was  ordered  to  be  continued 
in  tho  mineral  regions  of  tho  State;  two  addi- 
tional normal  seliools  were  established,  and  a 
hospital  for  the  insane. 
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The  present  Hurjjlus  whojit  prodaot  of  the 
State  is  c.stiinated  at  eifrht  inilliona  of  bushels 
but  the  iusufhcieiit  transportation  has  resulted 
in  hi^Ii  freiirhts. 

MlN'Tl'RX,  Rohert  Bowne,  nn  American 
tiicrchnnt  and  philanthropist,  born  in  New  York 
City,  NovernlK'r  16,  18m5;  died  there  January 
0.  1*806.  Ho  descended  from  a family  of  lucr- 
chajits  reniarkablo  for  cneiyy  and  business 
talent,  receive«l  a good  English  cducatiun,  but, 
losing  Ills  father  at  the  ago  of  fourteen,  was 
oompellet!  to  leave  school,  and  enter  a counting- 
house.  Though  faithful  to  the  interests  of  his 
tMiiployers,  he  improved  his  leisure  moments  in 
study,  and  ids  evenings  in  attendance  upon 
regular  courses  of  instruction,  and  the  Imbit 
tiius  formed  of  reading  ajid  application,  fob 
lowed  liitu  through  ILle.  His  acquaintance 
with  general  literature  was  extensive,  and  his 
ktiowledge  upon  prominent  questions  of  the 
day  remarkaJde.  In  1825  ho  was  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  mercantile  business  of  Mr.  Charles 
Green,  whose  clerk  ho  had  previously  been, 
who  soon  arter  visited  Europe,  leaving  young 
ilintiirn,  though  but  Iwenty-ono  years  of  age, 
tl’c  sole  manager  of  the  establishment.  During 
tills  period  occurred  a financiid  crisis  which 
brought  him  into  a position  of  great  respon- 
sibility, taxing  his  |Kiwers  to  the  utmost.  His 
faithfulness  and  good  judgment  were  8ucee>sful 
in  preserving  the  interests  of  the  firm,  and  ho 
continual  there  until  1H.‘10,  when  he  became  a 

IiartucT  in  the  house  of  Fish  and  Griiiiiel),  sinco 
mown  tlio  world  over  by  the  name  of  “Grin- 
nell,  Minturn  and  Company.”  His  devotion  to 
business  was  unflagging.  While  a clerk  in  tbo 
counting-house,  he  ha<l  invested  little  sums  in 
commercial  ventures  with  such  success  as  en- 
abled him  to  become  the  owner  of  a small  ves- 
sel. The  same  thrift  and  industry  attended 
him  during  manhood,  and  helpe<l  to  give  the 
mercantilo  hou.so  to  which  lie  belonged  for 
thirty-five  years  its  stability  and  world-wide 
reputation.  As  his  means  increased,  his  largo 
and  generous  lieart  prompted  )dm  to  devote  an 
increasing  share  for  the  good  of  others.  Ho 
declined  all  political  honors,  and  hut  once  only, 
through  the  whole  period  of  his  life,  was  pre- 
vailc<l  upon  to  accept  an  office.  Ho  was  one 
of  the  first  Commissioncre  of  Emigration,  con- 
senting from  a desire  of  protecting  cmignuits 
from  robbery,  and  to  provide  homes  for  emi- 
grant oridians.  He  was  an  active  manager  of 
many  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  tiie  city 
of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  originators  of 
“The  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor.”  lie  was  also  among  Uie  founders 
of  St,  Luke’s  Hospital.  Ilis  ceaseless  activity  and 
unwearied  devotion  to  business  and  the  be- 
nevolent operations  of  the  day  wore  upon  hU 
strength,  and  in  1848  he  was  obligctl  to  visit 
Europe  fbr  the  benefa  of  hU  health.  Upon  his 
return  he  entercil  again  upon  his  works  oflove 
and  mercy,  and  with  new  zeal.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  all  the  patriotism  of  Ids  nature  was 
aroused,  and  be  aided  to  the  utmost  in  upholding 


the  Government,  even  considering  at  one  time 
seriously  the  question  of  entering  tbe  army,  old 
and  feeble  ns  he  was.  Again  his  state  of  health 
conq»cl!cd  him  to  go  to  Europe,  but  while  there 
all  Ids  energies  were  exerted  in  behalf  of  hU 
country.  Uj>on  his  return  ho  was  induced  to 
ncco[)t  the  Presidency  of  the  rnion  leagoe 
Club,  whicli  lie  held  until  Ids  death.  After  the 
emancipation  policy  was  accepted  by  the  na- 
tion, tbe  condition  of  Uie  frcednien  drcwf«)rtb 
Ids  sympathies,  and  bis  last  work  was  in  their 
behalf.  Mr.  Minturn  was  a man  of  deep  per- 
sonal piety,  unbending  integrity,  sound  jadg- 
inent,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  works  of  lore 
and  mercy. 

MISSISSIPPI.  Tlie  report  of  the  financial 
officers  of  tbe  State  of  Mississippi  for  tl»e  year 
ending  October  15tb,  states  that  ti»e  receipts 
into  the  treasury  were  jf5Gl>,048.  and  the  dis- 
bursements $507,086;  balance  The 

amount  of  uncurrent  funds  in  the  trcasiuy. 
being  paper  obligations  wldeb  had  grown  oot 
of  the  transactions  of  the  war,  such  as  C»mfeder- 
ate  treasury  notes,  etc.,  was  $795,930.  Tbe  rev- 
onue  bill  passed  by  tl»e  Ix-gislature  in  the  pre- 
vious year  fundsbed  sufficient  means  to  meet  tbe 
wants  of  tbe  Slate.  It  wa.«  fearer]  that  mnehof 
the  tax  of  one  dollar  per  bale  of  the  cottoe 
cr<)p  of  1866  would  lost;  because  rnsny, 
will),  allured  by  tbe  high  price  of  cotton,  eto- 
barked  in  its  cultivation,  would,  it  wssl>elieT€d, 
become  disappointed  and  disgusted  under  the 
failure  of  the  entp,  and  seliiiig  tlieir  coitoa 
Would  leave  tlio  State  before  tlie  time  fur  the 
collection  of  the  tax. 

An  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  wascalled 
by  Governor  Humphrey  to  a.ssembIo  on  October 
15th.  Ho  states  that  he  convened  that  body 
being  “constrained  by  the  necessities  of  the 
State.”  No  special  emergency  existed,  but  a 
general  exigency,  rcvsulting  from  the  alleredaod 
deranged  conditions  of  their  Federal  relaflow 
and  domestic  afiairs,  dcin.'mded  farther  cwisii* 
eratioa.  Tho  regular  sessions  of  the  Legi?^!*- 
tutc  arc  biennial.  Tho  governor  says:  “Tb« 
removal  of  the  negro  troops  from  the  liiaiti  of 
the  State,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Freedmca'i 
Bureau  to  the  administration  and  control  of  tbe 
officers  of  the  regular  army,  bad  resulted  in  re- 
lieving the  white  race  from  tlio  insults,  irriu* 
tituis  and  sfHillutions  to  which  they  were  to 
often  subjected,  and  the  black  race  from  tHst 
demoralization  which  rendered  them  averse  to 
habits  of  honest  industry  and  which  was 
sinking  ihcin  in  habits  of  idleness,  pau|>crl!ni, 
and  crime.  Botli  races  are  now  settling  down 
in  business  life,  and  cultivating  those  sentirueaH 
of  mutual  friendship  and  confidence  socs^mtial 
to  tlie  prosiicrity  and  happiness  of  liotb.”  Of 
the  amendment  to  Uio  Federal  ConstitutioD  pro- 
nosed  by  Congress,  and  known  as  Article 
lie  says  to  the  Legislature:  “This  ana adniftit, 
adopted  by  a Congress  of  loss  than  three-fuarths 
of  tlie  States  of  the  Union,  in  palpable  riuiation 
of  the  rights  of  more  than  one-fiHirtb  of  tp® 
Slates,  is  such  an  insulting  oulnigo  and  denul 
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of  the  equal  rlglits  of  bo  many  of  our  worthiest 
citizens  who  have  shed  glory  and  histre  upon 
our  section  ami  our  nwc,  both  iu  tlio  forum 
nm!  in  the  field,  such  a gross  usurpation  of  the 
rights  of  the  State,  and  such  a centralization  of 
|jower  in  the  FtMlend  Government,  that  I pre- 
sume a mere  readiug  of  it  will  cause  its  rejec- 
tion by  you.”  The  Civil  liights  ” bill,  passed 
at  the  same  »ea.sion  of  Congress,  eanio  in  con- 
tlict  with  many  of  the  State  laws  passed  in 
pursuance  to  the  amendment  of  tlie  State  con- 
.‘'titution  emancipating  the  slaves  in  the  State, 
tind  requiring  the  LegUlaturo  “to  guard  them 
and  the  State  from  the  evils  that  may  arise 
from  their  sudden  emancipation.”  Gonnuis- 
sioners  were  therefore  sent  by  the  Governor  to 
lay  these  laws  before  the  President,  with  a re- 
ejnest  that  he  would  indicate  which  of  them  tlm 
military  authorities  in  the  State  would  be  allow- 
ed to  nullify.  The  President  in  reply  gave  them 
full  assurance  that  none  of  thofu  snould  be  nul- 
lified except  by  the  civil  courts  of  the  land.  No 
violent  collUionB  oceurretl  between  the  State 
and  Federal  authorities,  neither  did  the  Govern- 
or apprehend  any.  All  questions  which  could 
not  be  otherwise  adju.sted  Imv©  been  submitted 
to  the  judicial  tribunals.  The  Governor  stated 
that,  “ as  the  negro  has  shown  a confiding  and 
friendly  disposition  toward  the  white  race,  and 
a desire  to  eng.sge  in  the  pursuits  of  honest 
lal»or,  justice  and  honor  demand  of  us  full  pro- 
tection to  his  t>er.son  and  property,  real  and 
personal.  Fire-arms  are  not  essential  to  his 
protection,  prosperity  or  happiness;  and  so- 
ciety should  be  guai^ed  by  requiring  him  to 
procure  a licen.se  to  carry  them — a privilege  ho 
can  idways  secure  where  his  character  for  good 
conduct  and  lionc.sty  is  known.”  Ho  further 
urged  the  admission  of  their  testimony  in  all 
cases  brouglit  before  the  civil  and  criminal 
courts. 

Ko  complete  returns  had  been  received  of 
the  numl>er  of  destitute  di.sable<l  Confederate 
and  Suite  soldiers,  and  their  widows  and  their 
indigent  children,  but  the  number  was  so  large 
that  the  Governor  rccommende<l  an  agent  to 
be  sent  to  the  Northwestern  States  to  purcliose 
provisions,  which  should  bo  distributed  as  soon 
as  complete  returns  were  receive<l,  and  that, 
instead  of  $00,000,  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  revenues  of  the  State  should  bo  appro- 
priated for  tbeir  relief,  llio  sum  of  $9,000 
had  boon  sent  by  ladies  of  Baltimore  for  their 
assistance.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  pre- 
s,ervc  the  public  buildings  at  Jackson  from  utter 
ruin,  but  large  sums  are  required  to  restore 
tlicm.  The  number  of  convicts  received  at  tiio 
IVnitentiary  was  160,  while  there  wore  only 
100  cells  for  their  accommodation,  and  an  abso- 
lute inability  to  find  euiployment  suitable  to 
their  confinetl  condition.  Tim  property  of  the 
salt  works  of  tiie  State  cannot  be  found,  and  a 
portion  of  that  of  the  State  distillery  has  been 
M\d  for  $531.  According  to  the  returns  there 
are  about  300  maimed  soldiers  in  the  State  who 
require  artificial  legs. 


The  second  session  of  the  State  University 
since  llio  close  of  the  war,  opened  on  Septem- 
ber 24tl»  with  one  hundrcsl  and  fifty-seven 
pupils,  which  number  soon  increased  to  two 
hundred  and  one.  This  equals  the  prasperity 
of  the  university  at  its  most  flourishing  period 
before  the  war.  The  university  was  originally 
established  on  a grant  of  thirty-six  sections  of 
land  made  by  Congress  in  1810,  and  vested  in 
the  I.,egi9lHture.  A part  of  the  land  1»««  Imhmi 
sold  and  the  State  is  indebted  to  the  university. 
The  institution  now  ask.s  the  State  to  appro- 
priate $30,000  in  two  annual  instalments  os 
ample  to  meet  its  present  necessities. 

From  every  portion  of  the  State  appeals  have 
been  made  to  the  government  for  immediate 
relief  from  the  burdens  whicli  oppress  all 
cliu^es  of  citizen.®.  The  desolation  and  ruin  of 
tlieir  fortunes,  the  heavy  indebtc<lncss,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  of  the  people,  the  scarcity 
of  the  nece.ssariea  of  life,  the  want  of  uieans  to 
procure  them,  and  the  uncertainty  of  tiieir 
future  treatment  by  the  Federal  govcrmneiit, 
sunk  the  public  mind  in  gloom  arwl  despon- 
dency. Painful  apprehensions  existed  that 
the  Federal  tax  on  the  only  production  of  labor 
and  the  suits  on  the  npi>earanco  and  i.s.suc 
dockets  of  the  courts,  would  turn  thousands 
from  tlieir  homes  in  want  and  destitution. 

The  Legislature  on  December  4, 1865,  passed 
an  act  requiring  an  enumeration  of  tlie  inhabi- 
tants of  the  State  to  bo  taken  during  the  ensu- 
ing year.  Complete  returns  were  obtained 
during  the  year  from  all  excepting  nine  coun- 
ties. Compared  with  the  returns  in  1800,  they 
present  the  following  results  (see  table  ou  page 
B22): 

The  white  population  in  the  fifty-ono  coun- 
ties in  IBtjO  was 322,283 

Do.  in  18C6 808,078 

Decrease 14,210 

The  black  population  in  the  same  fifty-one 

counties  lu  I860  was 809,178 

Do,  in  1S60 840,79.1 

Decrease 52,381 

Total  population  in  18f>0  in  the  flfiy-oco 

counties 721,459 

Do.  in  lb»j« 854,868 

Decrease 06,591 

Tlte  population  of  tlie  Slate  in  1860  was 
000,520;  of  wlikh  295,718  were  whites,  and 
310,810  blacks. 

TIio  extra  session  of  the  legislature  convened 
by  tlio  Governor  continued  about  fifteen  days, 
and  adjourned  to  the  ensuing  year.  Tim  acta 
j»a.«sed  in  1866  were  almost  entirely  of  a local 
nature,  relating  to  the  penitentiary,  county 
court.®,  repairs  of  public  buildings,  finances, 
practice  in  courts  on  suits  for  debt,  etc.  An  act 
was  passed  to  accept  the  donation  of  public 
lands  granted  by  Congres.s  to  States  proNiding 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  The  following  resolutions  rela- 
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COUNTIES. 

I860. 

1 1868. 

Whites. 

Colored. 

wm 

Whites. 

C»4(MTd. 

TotoL 

6,  CIS 

14,517 

20,165 

4,667 

12,039 

16,726 

4,427 

7,909 

12,336 

3,280 

6,2.^.<) 

10,510 

1»,142 

6,025 

14,169 

7,636 

5, '^•03 

12,630 

1,393 

5,078 

10,461 

1,334 

0, 156 

i,4W 

Calhouu 

7,fi95 

1,828 

9,618 

1 6,609 

1,931 

8,540 

8.214 

18,821 

22,035 

8.317 

11,897 

1V.714 

Chickasaw* 

7.83S 

9,b08 

16,428 

8,789 

8,837 

17,116 

Choctaw 

11,52.' 

4,197 

15,722 

12,887 

16,838 

Claiborne  

3,839 

12,340 

15,679 

2.984 

8,310 

11.244 

Clarke 

5,  <592 

6,079 

40,771 

5,823 

3,90.5 

9,22s 

1,521 

6,085 

6.606 

Copiah 

7,432 

7^966 

16;898 

8, Ml 

9,140 

17.<'8»o 

Covington 

2,845 

1,668 

4,403 

2,271 

1.0S5 

8,856 

2,916 

407 

8,232 

De  Soto 

9,349 

13,987 

23,236 

10,669 

i*:,74y 

23.418 

3,49S 

4,767 

8,265 

8,845 

8,715 

T,5Ci> 

Orccne 

1,526 

706 

2,232 

Hancock 

2,282 

857 

3,139 

1 1,44s 

642 

2.0^* 

Harrison 

3,751 

1,008 

4,819 

2,268 

6*27 

2,805 

8,940 

22,399 

31,339 

8,699 

16,050 

2>,'49 

Holmes 

5,806 

11,985 

17,791 

5,368 

10,748 

16,110 

6S7 

7,244 

7,831 

Itawamba 

14,156 

3,539 

17,695 

12,757 

2,924 

15,881 

2,955 

1,167 

4.122 



Jasper 

fi;458 

6;  554 

11,007 

5,739 

4,493 

10,232 

Jeflersou 

2,918 

12,431 

15,349 

2.S75 

9,015 

11,890 

6,936 

5,746 

11,682 

8,9s9 

7,138 

16,12.5 



Lauderdale 

8,224 

6,089 

18;813 

7,858 

6,6‘.^ 

14,!.'..; 

Lawrence 

5,613 

3,700 

9.213 

6,883 

4,<»93 

9,  MS 

Leake 

6,266 

8,058 

9,824 

6,458 

3,152 

9,610 

Lowndes 

6,891 

16,784 

23,625 

,5,609 

17,732 

25,349 

Madison 

6,2W 

16,122 

23,382 

4,4.57 

13,789 

1S246 

Marshall 

11, .376 

17,447 

28,823 

10,587 

11,837 

23.461 

Marion 

2,500 

2,186 

.5,686 

2.276 

1,705 

8,981 

Monroe 

8,549 

12,788 

21,283 

10,778 

11,250 

22,6-S 

Neshoba 

6,131 

2,212 

8,343 

6,451 

1,6»:.2 

T.113 

Newton 

6,279 

3,383 

9,661 

► 5,679 

4,35s 

10,<^37 

Noxubee 

5,171 

1.5,498 

2Tt,667 

6,793 

15, ><58 

21,651 

5,328 

7,tl49 

12.977 

Panola 

5^237 

8[b5T 

1.V94 

6,237 

9,152 

15,359 

1,858 

746 

2,600 

Pike 

6,174 

4,961 

11,135 

G,.579 

5,029 

11, 

Pontotoc 

14,513 

7,600 

22,113 

14,086 

5,855 

19.W1 

0,530 

7,105 

13.63.5 

5,069 

6,091 

lO.T'O 

5,180 

2,959 

8,139 

4,800 

2,8>8 

7,v-9 

Simpson  

3,744 

2,336 

8,08<) 

8,582 

1,247 

5,»r3 

Smith 

6,48.5 

2,2t»8 

7.638 

6,145 

2,031 

7,i;« 

Sunflower 

1,102 

8,917 

5.019 

1,096 

8,505 

4.601 

Talluhatchio 

2,83.5 

6,055 

7.^90 

2,691 

4,759 

7,4:»> 

Tippah 

10,208 

6,314 

22,620 

14,671 

4,710 

19,3-1 

Tisbamiugo  

19,1. ”>9 

4,990 

24,149 

17,308 

8,760 

21.077 

Tunica 

8S3 

3. 488 

4,366 

1,146 

• 8,533 

4,679 

6,898 

18,800 

20,696 

2,440 

12,2.34 

14,*i7i> 

\Vashiiigtou 

1,212 

14,467 

1.5,679 

1,890 

11,908 

13,308 

Wavne  7 

1,744 

1,947 

8,091 

2,098 

1.920 

4,018 

WilVinson 

2,779 

18,164 

15,933 

8,067 

9,483 

li.OiHf 

Winston  

6,588 

4,227 

9.811 

6,214 

4,01.5 

10,239 

Yalobusha 

7,41.5 

9.W7 

16,922 

3,144 

8,2c>.> 

16.429 

Yazoo, 

5,657 

16,716 

22,378 

6,015 

1 

11,248 

16,2*>3 

Total 

3‘>.3,S99 

437.404 

791, .303 



tive  to  Jeficrsoti  Davis  were  passeil  iu  tho 
House : yens  73,  nays  0. 

Eamlttd^  That  this  body  dcislro*  to  express  to  Jef- 
fen*m«  D&vis  their  deepest  sympathy,  thdr  profooud 
reguoci,  their  combined  per8<inid  attachment,  «nd 
their  enduring  remembrance  of  ht«  virtoe#  as  a man, 
and  of  those  great  nunlities  of  mind  and  heart  which, 
in  the  cabinet  and  neld,  in  power  and  iu  misfortune, 
baTO  marked  his  ereatfal  life,  and  which,  from  his 
prison-house,  call  forth  and  reeciye  at  their  hands 
the  same  acknowledgment  of  lore  and  regard  that 
they  tUd  when  he  breatiiod  tho  air  of  freedom. 


Jif9^he<i,  Tliat  (be  njcmhcrs  of  tlie  IfouHJ  loot 
np<iu  the  conBnement  of  Mr.  Davii*  asafrtate  prisoner 
aod  without  judicin!  powers,  cunlinued  now  nearly 
eighteen  months,  as  nnwarraatablo  by  tho  CoosUtu- 
tion  and  the  law,  and  in  the  name  of  common  bu* 
manity  they  urjft*  bis  imtaediate  release,  or  at  least 
that  speedy  truU  trliieh  erery  nmn  has  a right  to 
claim  under  the  ConstttaUon  when  called  upon  to 
answer  to  the  courts  of  ihe  country  for  his  conduct. 

That  this  House  is  <Ie*iroui  that  oble 
members  of  the  Mississippi  bar  should  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  Virginia  and  actively  engage  iu  ibe  defcocc 
of  Mr.  Davis,  with  a view  to  his  rcteoee  \ and  that. 


Dijiti-Tod  by  ju’ile 
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for  such  purpose,  it  is  prepared  to  make  the  oecessarj 
appropnationa. 

^iolred  further,  That  this  ITousc  present  to  the 
people  of  Mississippi  the  subject  orproridinp;  for  the 
familrof  Mr.  Dans,  by  such  general  and  liberal  con- 
tribuiiona  from  erery  county  as  will  insure  to  his 
wifu  an<l  children  that  prorision  for  life  which  his 
eminent  services,  his  devotion  to  his  State,  bis  sclf- 
aocrifice,  his  great  merits,  and  great  misfortunes,  so 
impemtivelv  demand,  and  which,  for  Mississippi  now 
to  refuse,  will  show  her  and  her  sons  alike  degenerate. 

At  the  session  in  January,  1867,  tlio  Consti- 
tutional Amendment  was  unanimously  rejected, 
lender  the  authority  of  an  act  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  a bureau  has  been  or- 
panized  for  the  perfection  and  preservation  of 
the  records  of  the  Mississippi  troops.  No  one 
of  tbe  Southern  States  more  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  the  admissibility  of  negro  testimony 
than  Mississippi.  But  at  a trial  in  Atala  comity, 
in  Octolier,  of  a white  for  the  homicide  of  a 
iic;^o,  the  witnesses  were  negroes  alone,  and 
not  only  were  objections  made  that  their  testi- 
mony was  incompetent,  bnt  this  being  over- 
nile<l,  the  jury  were  urged  to  disregard  it  as 
being  unworthy  of  belief.  But  the  jury  con- 
victetl  the  mail  of  manslaughter,  and  the  Cir- 
cuit Judge,  J.  A.  P.  Campbell,  elected  by  the 
pc«>ple.  in  passing  sentence  upon  liira,  approved 
of  the  verdict,  and  of  the  admissibility  of  such 
testimony  as  a basis  of  conviction, 

A cotton-mill  operating  2,100  wool  spindles, 
and  4,032  cotton  spindles,  06  looms,  etc.,  calcu- 
lated to  employ  200  hands,  and  make  5,000  yards 
of  cloth  per  day,  was  erected  in  Copiah  County 
during  the  year.  A now  town  1ms  spning  up 
around  it.  Churches,  both  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant are  in  progress  of  construction,  the  latter 
comprising  BaptUts  and  Methodists,  while 
tho  company  ore  making  preparations  for  the 
building  of  school-houses  and  a female  college. 

A case  involving  the  question  of  tho  ctTect  of 
secession  upon  the  existence  of  tho  State,  came 
before  tlie  Iligh  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals, 
from  the  decision  of  which  the  following  extract 
is  token : 

It  was  never  claimed  or  indited  that  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Miaflissippi  was  usurped  or  not  rightful.  No 
other  power  ever  assumed  tne  right  to  admininter 
the  powers  of  government  within  ncr  limits,  or  dis- 
puted her  right  to  exercise  those  powers,  as  she  had 
previously  done  in  subordinatiuu  only  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  tbe  United  States,  as  tbe  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  Her  existence  as  a State  was  never  the 
subject  of  controversy.  But  her  relation  to  tbe  other 
States  of  the  Union,  her  right  to  dissolve  that  relation 
and  form  a new  compact  with  other  States,  was  the 
disputed  question. 

If,  then,  her  ordinance  of  secession  was  void,  this 
could  no  more  affect  her  government  or  her  sover- 
eignty as  a State  in  tho  Union,  than  if  it  had  never 
existed,  iranultity,  it  sun>lyin  law  could  notamount 
to  political  suicide.  If  she  bad  ordained  her  own 
dissolution,  iustcad  of  a dissolution  of  her  external 
relations  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
there  would  have  been  more  plausibility  in  tbe  idea 
that  tbe  Qorertiroeni  had  been  annihilated.  But  in 
tbe  continued  existence  of  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment over  her  own  citizens,  and  in  her  own  limits — 
her  legislatire,  oxeeutivo,  and  judicial  departments, 
with  all  other  civil  officers  in  the  daily  discharge  of 
their  duties  and  functions — bow,  or  when  did  she 


loso  her  oxistonco  as  a State!  Or  why  should  her 
legislative  acts,  not  in  contravention  of  tho  Cotistitu- 
tiun  of  the  United  States,  or  of  her  own  Constitution, 
be  invalid!  The  Government  of  tho  United  States 
not  only  never  claimed  tho  right  to  deprive  her  of 
these  powers,  but  throughout  the  struggle  professed 
to  labor  for  tho  presorvation  and  protection  of  her 
people,  os  a State,  in  the  old  Union,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  disniption  of  that  Union. 

If  Mississippi  was  not  a government  rightfully,  and 
in  fact,  who  else  souglit  or  claimed,  or  possessed  the 
powers  of  government,  which  were  in  met  regularly 
administered  over  her  people  ! Can  it  be  that  without 
oven  a claimant  to  dispute  her  right,  her  legislative 
acts,  not  forbidden  by  any  organic  law,  are  void  for 
want  of  governmental  power  to  pass  them  ; and  this 
because  of  a void  ordinance  passed  by  the  people  in 
Convention!  Because  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  detained  Mississippi  in  the  Union  by  coercion 
of  arms,  to  prevent  its  own  dissolution,  it  docs  not 
follow  that  Mississippi  thereby  became  extinct  as  a 
State,  and  the  Union  dissolved.  Nor  con  it  be  true 
that  the  old  Union  was  preserved,  and  yet  that  eleven 
States  have  been  dcslrovcd  in  the  effort  I 

In  legal  effect,  the  character  of  Mississippi  as  a 
State  iu  the  Union,  was  therefore  establisned,  and 
not  destroyed  by  the  events  of  the  war,  and  the  act 
in  question  remains  unaffected  by  its  political  results. 

And  tbi.s  would  be  the  result,  even  if  Mississippi 
had  been  a foreign  State.  The  rules  of  intemational 
Low  already  stated  in  the  cases  above  cited,  show 
that  even  when  the  territory  of  a State  or  nation,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  is  conquered  by,  or  coded  to,  or 
united  by  treaty  with  another  natfon,  tho  municipal 
laws  of  the  conquered,  coded  or  united  territon’  or 
nation,  remain  in  full  force  until  legally  changea  by 
tbe  legislative  power  of  the  acmiinng  nation,  agree- 
ably to  its  elementary  law  and  constitution,  (tar- 
diner’s  Institutes,  p.  $ 18.  Sedgewick  on  Statu- 
tory law,  p.  84,  and  oases  cited. 

So  in  liith  Peters  R.,  p.  436,  the  Supremo  Court  of 
the  United  States  say,  tost  hy  the  law  of  nations  the 
municipal  laws  of  a ceded  or  conquered  country, 
existing  at  tho  time  of  cession  or  conquest,  continue 
in  force  nntil  altered  by  the  now  sovereign. 

But  “tho  belligerent  right  of  the  United  States 
Government  Rowing  out  of  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  docs  not  confer  on  it  tho  right  of  conquest 
after  the  suppression.  No  nation  can  make  a con- 
quest of  its  own  territory.  It  acquires  no  new  title, 
but  only  regains  the  possession  oi  which  it  was  tern- 
porarilv  deprived.”  J.  Sprague  in  tho  Amy  War- 
wick,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct.  for  Moss.  24  Law  H.  p.  835. 

The  ordiuttQco  of  the  Convention  of  August,  1805, 
was  not  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  act  in  ques- 
tion. Nor  can  it  be  inferred  from  their  action,  taken 
in  connection  with  their  debates  on  that  subject,  that 
such  was  their  opinion.  The  ordinance  appears  to 
have  bcuQ  passed  out  of  abundant  caution,  lost  tho 
dogma  assumed  by  the  President  in  his  proclamatiou 
appointing  a IfroVisional  Governor — that  the  Btate 
hud  become  deprived  of  civil  government — might  bo 
recognized,  and  the  acts  of  Uic  State  Government 
declared  void. 

We  think  it  results  from  tbe  foregoing  views  ne- 
cessarily— 

1.  That  tho  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Uiuted  States,  as  well  as  the  State  of  ilississippi, 
requiring  members  of  tho  Legislature  to  take  an  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States,  is 
merely  directory-  and  the  failure  to  take  such  an 
oath  will  not  invalidate  their  action. 

2.  That  all  acts  passed  by  tho  Legislature  of  Mis- 
sissippi during  tho  war,  not  inconsistent  with  her 
organic  law,  were  valid,  and  remained  so  afterwards, 
until  altered  or  repealed  by  her  authority  ; with  the 
exception  that,  upon  the  return  of  peace,  all  such 
acts  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  laws  passed  in  pursuanco 
thereof,  and  then  existing,  were  thereby  annulled. 
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MISSOURI.  Tlio  Missouri  lA'jfislatui-c  for 
18f)S-'60  Imd  an  unusually  long  Hcssion.  They 
met  on  the  1st  of  Xovenibir,  18ft.’5,  and  sat  until 
the  20th  of  I>tK’eml>er,  when  a recess  was  taken 
to  the  8tlx  of  January,  1806,  after  which  the 
se^ision  was  continued  til!  tlie  IDtli  of  March,  or 
iicjirly  five  months,  ilosl  of  the  time  was  con- 
mimed  in  the  di.scu.s.sioo  of  questions  growing 
out  of  the  Federal  relations  to  the  State,  and  the 
policy  of  President  Johnson.  The  President's 
veto  of  the  Freedrnen's  Bnreau  bill  called  fortlx 
the  wannest  animadversions  tVom  the  members 
of  both  Houses  who  were  opposed  to  it ; and 
on  the  22d  of  February  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  in  the  House  liy  a vote  of  7T  to 
2o,  and  in  the  Senate  by  21  to  5 : 

It^Jtohed^  That  the  cotiflict  which  has  existed  for 
the  last  five  years,  between  loyalty  and  disloyalty,  is 
still  pending,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  nation  de- 
mands that  the  gorcrumeut  shall  ho  retained  in  loyal 
hands. 

y/eso/rsJ,  That  in  the  thirty  Senators  who  voted  to 
suslniu  tho  Freedrnen’s  Bureau  bill,  vetoed  hr  the 
President,  aud  in  the  Union  m^dority  of  the  llousa 
of  Keprescntalives,  who  supported  tho  same  aud  kin- 
dred measures,  wo  recognize  the  true  and  worthy 
Kepresenlatires  of  the  principles  which  saved  the 
country  in  the  late  rebellion,  and  we  tender  such 
ivopresentatives  the  hearty  support  and  sympathy  of 
ourselves  and  our  constituents. 

Charges  having  been  made  by  those  who 
were  lio^tile  to  tho  new  State  constitution, 
adopted  hy  tho  people,  June  6,  1865,  that  grave 
frauds  baJ  been  perpetrated  at  tlio  ballot-boxes 
on  that  day  and  iix  tho  counting  of  the  voles, 
a resolution  wusotTcrotl  In  the  Senate  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  inquire 
into  and  rej>ort  on  the  facb*.  This  was  lost  by 
a tie  vote— the  President  of  the  Senate  voting 
iu  the  negative. 

In  tho  same  tuonth  a resolution  Wi«  Intro- 
duced into  tho  House  to  abrogate  the  test  oath 
as  to  preachers,  tea<dieps,  and  lawyers.  This 
was  frtKiuently  debatvKl  and  postponcnl  until  tho 
K»th  of  March,  when  it  w a«i  disposexl  of  by  tho 
Honse  refusing  to  consider  it  by  a vote  of  01  to 
80.  This  test  oatli,  as  will  be  seen  below,  was 
the  most  important  topic  of  {>olitical  cxuitention 
in  the  State  during  the  year. 

An  attempt  w'as  made  in  the  Senate  to  amend 
the  new  constitution  by  the  insertion  of  a pro- 
viso that  any  person,  having  served  out  a regu- 
lar ciilisttuent  in  tlxe  servico  of  the  United 
Statea  xluring  tho  late  war,  or  having  acn*ed  and 
been  regularly  mustered  out  of  the  State  ser- 
nce,  should  bo  relieved  from  taking  the  test- 
oath.  ThU  wa.s  defeated  by  a vote  of  14  to  12. 

Tlio  return  of  a great  number  of  turbulent 
spirits  to  the  pursuits  of  ordinary  life,  at  tho 
c-u-ie  of  the  war,  gave  rise  to  those  disturbances 
which  have  characterized,  to  some  extent,  oil  tho 
border  States  during  the  pa«t  year.  There  were 
several  organizations  of  men,  apparently  bond- 
ed together  for  tho  pur|>oso  of  plumlcr,  who 
roamed  about  Ljifayctto  and  Jackson  Counties, 
visiting  country  towns,  riding  tlirough  tlio 
streets,  swaggering  into  hotels  and  bar-rooms, 
and  even  into  the  court-houses,  w*ith  revolvers 


stuck  iu  their  belts.  Those  men  broke  into 
bonses,  robbed  travellers  on  the  highway,  and 
were  in  fact  brigands.  The  civil  officers  being 
overawc*d  by  their  numbers  and  desperate  oon* 
duct,  Gov.  Fletcher  called  out  thirty-four  com- 
panies of  militia  to  aid  the  civil  arm.  Before  the 
militia  were  put  into  the  field,  however,  the 
people  of  Jackson  County  took  the  matter  in 
nand,  and  restored  order.  In  Lafuyette  County 
threo  comjianie.s  and  a platoon  of  militia,  imdv«* 
coininand  of  Colonel  Bacon  Montgomery,  werc 
actually  sent  against  the  marauders;  and  in 
tlie  effort  made  to  arrest  one  of  tbo  mcHt  noto- 
rious of  them,  he  resisted  by  tiring  on  the  mili- 
tia, and  was  shot  at  and  killed.  Colonel  Moot- 
goinery  was  arrestvd  on  a civil  process  fiw  hU 
participation  in  this  affair  (for  the  eemlingof 
the  militia  to  Lafayette  was  regarded  by  some 
as  an  unuece.ssary  jirooeeding,  inilicting  agreftter 
outr.ago  on  the  fxeople  than  any  from  which 
they  liad  sufteredj,  luit  lie  was  soon  releasel. 

The  Governor  sent  a comniunicaliou  to  the 
Legislature  on  the  1st  of  March  on  the  subject 
of  these  disturbances,  as  follows: 


Sbxators  axd  Repeesevtatitrs,— Inipired  bra 
ECiiMO  of  duty  I ngnin  cnll  your  atfeution  to  the  fart 
that  at  different  puints  in  the  8tatc  there  are  colkcied 
bauds,  of  about  fifty  each,  of  the  mo»t  de*J>efMi 
characters  that  ever  disgraced  the  form  of  men,  thor- 
oughly armed  nnd  well  equipped,  and  awaitioi;  the 
favorable  moment  to  commit  such  outragw.  roh- 
heries  and  murdera  as  not  even  the  bushwhsAen’ 
dark  history  has  heretofore  chronicled.  I »m  j«- 
partiig  to  break  up  thcao  lawless  bands,  to  briig 
to  jiiHtice  outlaws  who  are  thus  defiant  of  cWl  ^ 
thority.  This  I intend  to  do,  whatever  roar  be  w 
circumstances  in  which  I am  myself  involved.  lapua 
appeal  to  you  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  miiaurj 
department  the  means  necessary  to  subsist  the  fortt 
which  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  in  the  State  is- 
dicate  as  likely  to  be  indispensable  to  the  protechen 
of  lives  and  property  of  people  from  these  paihwir 
organizations  ot  ma’umuders.  The  law  niust  beup 
held  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  this  it  sh*^  ^ 
want  to  make  it  feurod.  I revpiire  the  means 
sitting  the  necessary  force ; and  for  that  sod  the 
purpose  of  transportation  aud  such  other  jneideow 
expenses  as  may  W necessary  in  the  prembes.  1 
you  to  place  a Kiifficicnt  sum  at  tny  disposal. 

Verv  respcctfuUv, 

TUbUAS  C.  FLETCHER. 


Whereupon  nn  act  waa  poiisctl  appropriatiM 
lji20,000  to  aid  in  the  exccuiioD  of  the  civil  lavr 
of  tbo  State,  and  authorizing  tbo  governor 
incur  any  extra  expense  that  might  bo  neccaary 
to  ferret  out  aud  briiig  to  juf-ticc  raiirdereis 
thieve!*,  giicriliaiq  aiul  other  disturbers  of  iw 
public  tranquillity. 

An  interesting  case,  involving  the  legality  of 
tho  now  constitution,  was  decided  by  the 
premo  Court  of  the  State  in  April. 
brydcii  was  one  of  tlioso  judges  of  the  eJd 
Sui»remo  Court  whose  places  were  decked 
vacant  by  tbo  Constitutional  Conventioo  w 
1865,  and  who,  failing  to  comply  with  the 
statute  vacating  bis  office,  was  rdDored  by 
force,  llo  brought  suit  against  the  governor, 
tlie  judges  of  the  Supremo  Court  and  oihtvs. 
and  claimed  damages  to  tho  amount  of  several 
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thousand  dollars  for  unwarrant<yl  arrest  and 
ACfTTcssive  assault.  It  wa.s  very  diffietdt  to  ob- 
tain a jury,  and  there  were  fifty-three  challenges 
in  all.  Council  for  the  plaintiff  offered  in  ovi- 
clence  the  commission  of  Mr  Dryden  as  judge. 
Objections  were  made  to  its  admissibility,  on 
the  gronnd  that  tlio  fundamental  law  of  tho 
State  cut  off  tho  duration  of  the  commission 
May  1,  1805 ; and,  as  tho  commission  was  dated 
several  months  previous,  it  was  irrelevant. 
Judge  Rebcr  (presiding)  held  that  the  commis- 
sion of  Governor  Gamble  to  tho  plaintitf  was 
not  competent  evidence.  TIio  court,  after  a 
careful  review  of  tho  c.asc,  decided  that  the 
ordinance  of  the  ('onstitntional  Convention  w.ns 
valid  ; that  Judge  Dryden  had  no  legal  title  to 
the  office  of  judge  on  the  day  when  ho  was  re- 
moved by  force,  and  that  ho  could  n<*t  recover 
in  an  action  for  ejectment.  Tlie  decision  sus- 
tained the  new  constitution  throughout. 

At  the  election,  hold  under  the  now  consti- 
tion,  on  November  7,  1865,  Francis  P.  Hlair, 
Jr,  tendered  his  vote,  which  was  rejectotl  by 
tho  judges  of  the  election,  hecaiiso  Ite  h.ad  re- 
fused to  take  tho  test  o.ath.  Mr.  Blair,  there- 
fore, brought  an  action  in  tho  State  Supremo 
Court  (nominally)  to  recover  damages  against 
the  jndges  for  refusing  to  receive  hia  vote,  but 
really  to  have  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
requiring  the  oath  passed  upon  by  tho  court. 
In  Juno,  1866,  a majority  of  tho  court,  Judges 
Rebcr  and  Lord,  sustained  tho  constitutionality 
of  tho  oath — Justice  Moo<ly  dissenting. 

Previous  to  this  decision,  tho  test  oath  was 
l>eforo  tho  United  States  .Supremo  Court  for  di- 
judication. Tho  case  was  that  of  John  A.  Cnm- 
mings  w.  the  State  of  Missonri,  on  a writ  of 
error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State.  Tho 
plaintiff  in  error  was  a priest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  was  indicted  and  con- 
victed in  one  of  tho  circuit  courts  of  Missouri 
for  the  offence  of  teaching  and  preaching  with- 
out having  first  Liken  tlio  oatli,  and  was  sen- 
toncoil  to  i)ay  a fine  of  $500,  and  to  be  commit- 
ted to  jail  until  tho  name  was  paid.  On  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tho  State,  the  judg- 
ment was  confirmed. 

Tlio  United  States  Supreme  Court  deoidixl  the 
test  oath  to  be  imconstitutional,  and  ordero<l 
tlie.judgracnt  of  tho  State  court  to  be  reversed. 
The  substance  of  the  decision  was  known  as 
early  as  May,  1866,  but  tho  decision  was  not 
pnblisbed  until  January,  1867.  {Sec  Oath.s.) 

At  Capo  Girardeau,  in  tho  month  of  Juno, 
somo  excitement  wa.s  caused  by  tlie  arrest  of 
several  sisters  of  ch.arity  or  nun.s,  attacbe<l  a.s 
teachers  to  the  convent  of  a Catholic  academy 
at  that  place,  becamso  they  had  not  taken  tho 
oath.  Tho  matter  was  finally  compromised  by 
the  offenders  giving  a bond  for  their  appearance 
at  the  following  circuit  court  of  Cano  Girardeau 
County,  to  answer  the  charge.  Rev.  Father 
0*Regan,  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  of  tho  samo 
county,  was  fined  by  tho  circuit  court  for  solem- 
nizing a marriago  without  having  taken  tho 
oath.  Governor  Fletcher,  on  learning  the  de- 


cision of  tho  court,  remitted  the  fine,  and  sent 
to  Father  O’Regaii  tho  following  letter : 

Jirr¥iutO!(CiTT,  October  19, 1SC6. 

Rev.  Father  O’Rbcah— Dear  Sir:  Herewith  please 
find  a remittal  of  the  fine  imposed  on  you  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Cape  Girardeau  Countr  for  soleui- 
nizing  a marriage  without  taking  the  oatn  of  loyalty. 
On  an  examinatioD  of  the  record  at  Jackson,  I found 
that  there  was  no  final  action  in  the  cases  of  Father 
McGerry  and  Father  Rrun.  I also  found  that  tho 
cases  oi  the  ladies  of  Vincent's  convent  were 
continued. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  only  permits  roe  to 
interfere  **  after  conviction.’*  I regret  tnat  it  is  so,  as 
it  would  have  been  a real  pleasure  (o  me  to  relieve 
from  further  anuoyauce — from  the  indictments  found 
against  them — tho  venerable  and  worthy  Father 
McGerry,  and  the  estimable  and  devoted  sisters  of 
the  convent,  and  whom  jou  may  assure  I wilt  do  as 
soon  as  can  be  done  legally. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  C.  FLETCHER. 

This  letter  elicited  a re.iponso,  in  wliich, 
while  tho  Governor  is  thanked  for  hU  kind  in- 
tervention, tlio  right  of  tho  ministers  of  the 
Roman  Catliolic  Church  to  soleiniiize  marriages 
without  reference  to  civil  rcstrictionf?,  is  de- 
fended at  length. 

At  one  of  tlie  terms  of  the  circuit  court  at 
Palmyra,  fourteen  miiiisterH,  who  had  not  taken 
tlie  oatli,  were  indicte<l  for  preaching.  The 
cases  were  laid  over  till  tho  February  term  of 
1867,  and  wore  of  course  abandonwl,  in  conse- 
quenco  of  tlio  deci.don  of  tho  Uniteil  State.? 
Sapreme  Court.  A similar  disposition  was  made 
of  other  casc.s  then  pending  in  other  circuit 
courts. 

AVith  reference  to  this  subject  of  test  oaths, 
Governor  Fletcher  made  tho  following  recom- 
raendution  in  his  annual  message  to  tho  Legis- 
lature, ill  January,  1807 : 

I recommend  the  General  Assembly  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  tbe  constitution  striking  out  the  ninth 
section  of  tho  second  article.  This  section  bos  not 
prevented  disloyal  persons  from  pursuing  the  avoca- 
tions of  lawyers  and  school-teachers.  Bishops, 
priests,  and  ministers,  teach  and  preach  without 
taking  the  required  oath.  Whenever  a law  is  unne- 
cessary fur  tbe  protection  of  the  rights  of  tho  people, 
or  to  secure  their  prosperity  and  welfare,  they  will 
not  demand  a forccu  obcdk-nce  of  it.  8ucb  laws  aru 
productive  of  the  most  Inmcnlablc  consequences. 
The  example  offered  by  their  disregard,  especially  by 
80  intelligent  and  infiuentiul  a class  of  citizens,  begets 
a general  disposition  to  exercise  indiriduul  discre- 
tion in  obeying  or  enforcing  laws — a disposition 
which  leads  to  anarchy  and  impunity  in  crime. 

Tbe  dangers  to  society  from  the  too  frequent  use 
of  oaths,  and  especially  oaths  for  the  taking  of  which 
^at  inducements  are  offered,  and  often  demanded 
by  tho  very  necessities  of  persons,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated ; and  when  there  is.  by  common  usage,  no 
penally  inflicted  fur  tho  falsely  taking  of  them,  such 
oaths  are  destructive  of  good  conscience,  and  arc 
calculated  to  engender  dangers  to  life  and  property 
greater  than  was  threatened  br  rebellion.  This  fs 
one  of  tbe  many  oaths  requirea  by  our  constitution 
end  laws  that  are  unnecessary,  and  which  only 
familiarize  the  mind  with  the  taking  of  oaths,  there- 
by lessening  their  solemnity  and  impressiveness, 
and  inducing  perjury  by  crca'tiug  a motive  to  swear 
falsely. 

The  oath  of  loyalty  required  of  voters  is  also  of 
this  class.  Tlic  ballot  is  thereby  offered  os  tho  price 
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for  porinry,  and  tbo  moat  loyal,  no  matter  how  no* 
Ivanivd,  aro  required  to  awear  that  they  arc  well 
acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the  third  acction  of  the 
second  article.  That  section  defines  what  shall  con- 
stitute a disqualification  as  a voter,  and  adequate 
punishroeut  cun  bo  affixed  to  the  otTence  of  register- 
ing  oa  a voter,  or  offering  to  register  as  such,  or  of 
ruling  in  violation  of  law.  Aside  fn>m  the  utter 
failure  of  this  oath  as  a means  of  protecting  the  hal- 
lol*box  from  the  rotes  of  disloyal  persons,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  humane  principle  of  law,  that  no  one  shall  be 
compelled  to  testify  against  himself,  seem  to  me  in- 
consistent with  the  end  sought  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  roter^s  oath.  There  are  certainly  less  objec- 
tionable and  more  effective  inodes  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  disfranchising  law.  It  mav  be  done  by 
punishment  for  illegal  voting,  as  wolf  as  fur  false 
swearing,  and  thereby  prevent  the  commission  of  the 
latter  crime. 

Tlio  supporters  of  President  Johnwm  stnig- 
pled  long  and  Imrd  to  carry  the  fall  elections, 
but  witlnnit  sncccsa.  The  State  was  thoroughly 
8tam[H.’d,  and  birgo  mass  meetings  were  held  at 
St.  I^onis  and  otlicr  important  points.  Political 
feeling  never  ran  higher  in  Mi>isouri;  and  yet 
the  canvasH  was  conducted  with  a remarkable 
absence  of  i»crsonal  liostility  between  the  can- 
didates or  their  respective  adherents.  Tlie  vote 
of  Maries  County  was  not  counted  for  want  of 
registration,  and  that  of  Calloway  was  rejected 
for  a similar  reason.  In  Christian,  Ozark,  and 
Harrison  Counties^  the  congressional  vote  was 
not  certitled,  and  in  Sliannon  County  no  election 
wjus  held.  The  vote  of  these  counties,  however, 
made  hut  a slight  difference  in  the  total  result, 
which  wa.s  ro|>orted  as  follows: 
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Parker’s  mryority  for  State  superintendent  of 
public  8ch<M)ls  excoi'dcH]  20,000. 

In  the  month  of  August,  the  Governor,  being 
apprehen^ive  of  di.sturbances  at  the  j>olls  (in 
which  cxnoctation  ho  wan  happily  di.-‘a[)i)omte<l), 
publishcsi  a proclamation,  dedaring  that  the 
combined  powers  of  the  Kational  and  State 
Governmenta  would  be  used  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  the  nation  and  the  State, 
until  such  laws  were  repealed,  or  remlertd  in- 
operative by  some  court  of  competent  jnristlic- 
tioii.  In  this  connection  he  directed  that  the 
uimual  enrolment  of  the  militia  should  be  made, 
and  that  the  organization  Iw  effected  without 
regard  to  the  political  status  or  opinions  of  town- 
ships and  counties,  and  that  the  volunteer  mili- 
tia Ik*  mergcsl  in  the  general  enrolment  so  made. 

In  order  that  an  efiicient  militia  organization 
might  bo  raiseil,  the  Governor,  in  his  succeed- 
ing annual  message,  recommended  that  the 
anmial  enrolment  sliould  be  given  np,  as  too 
ex|>en^ivo  and  uni»roduetive  of  tlie  results 
uiiued  at,  and  that  a volunteer  system  should 


bo  adopted,  providing  for  the  acceptance  of  i 
liinit<y]  nuinWr  of  companies,  the  membvrii  of 
which,  in  consideration  of  performing  c^rUin 
military  drills,  musters,  and  encampments  sod 
holding  themselves  ready  to  respond  to  anyesB 
of  the  Governor,  or  chief  consen  ator  of  tbe 
j>eace  of  any  city,  or  county,  should  be  eivmpt 
from  jury  duty  and  poll-tax. 

llie  finances  of  tlie  State  arc  in  a pr(»j)emo?i 
condition.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  daring 
the  fiscal  year,  ending  Septeml>er  SO,  1866, 
were  larger  than  ever  before  in  one  year  since 
the  existence  of  the  State  government,  being 
$4,10B,4f»7.tl2.  The  total  receipts  into  the 
revenue  fund  alone  were  $1,414.(193.73,  being 
principally  the  amount  of  general  State  tax  paid 
during  the  liscal  year.  Of  this  sum  $750,10t)i4 
wore  taxes  of  18(15,  and  the  balance  was  thocst 
entirely  derived  from  arrears  of  taxes  leriol 
for  previous  years,  but  not  collected  till  1866, 
Out  of  this  fund  are  paid  all  the  expeasts  of 
the  State  government  in  its  various  Imnria^ 
amounting  for  the  last  fiscal  year  to  $817,247.91 
The  total  disbursements  for  that  perit‘d  were 
$954,492.78.  The  balance  in  the  treasnrr  lo 
the  credit  of  the  State  interest  fund,  on  Octoler 
1,  1860,  was  $450,046.08,  and  to  the  endit  of 
tlio  sinking  fund  ou  tbo  same  date,  $9,694.R 
There  liave  also  been  'paid  into  the  trtJi^nrT  ta 
bonds  of  the  State  and  coupons  up  to  atid  ia* 
eluding  January  1,  1867,  the  following: 


From  tbe  aalc  of  bank  stock gl,176,iS6  ^ 

On  account  of  sales  Southwest  Pacific 

Itailroad JX1.&50  (fi 

Ou  account  of  Platte  County  Katlroad . ^ 

On  account  of  sale  of  Iron  .Mountain 
Kailrood  and  Cairo  and  Fulton  Kail- 
road  285,6t-('  W 


Total 


The  taxable  wealth  of  the  State  has  grow 
from  $198,602,210  in  1863.  and  from 
354,932  in  1865,  to  a sum  which,  by  incsBstf 
the  law  e-stablishing  a State  b<»rd  f»»r  tbe 
equalization  uf  taxes,  piu^std  in  1866,  will 
reach  the  csliinaUd  sum  of  $4(h>,(XK).00‘.*.  To 
complete  the  favorable  a.spect  of  tbe  finanewof 
Missouri,  nothing  is  needed  but  the  payroeat 
by  the  Fe<leral  Government  of  the  money  dee 
to  the  State  for  exj^enses  incurre<i  in  eundiioi. 
equipping,  and  provisioning  militia  force*  to 
aid  in  suppressing  hostilities.  The  coroniU- 
sionors,  appointed  under  an  act  ofCongre«.lo 
a<\jii.‘-t  the  ciaim.s,  report  that  they  amonat  to 
$6,240,000.  When  this  U j>aid,  the 
will  at  once  l>e  enabled  to  relieve  the  people 
frum  the  payment  of  any  further 
llie  receipts  from  that  tax  into  the  Vni^  ^ 
itary  fiiml  for  tlie  last  fiscal  year  were  $871.* 
249,05,  of  which  $654,746.76  were  doriveJ  fmeu 
tho  taxes  of  1865,  and  the  remainder  from 
rears  of  taxes.  Tlie  whole  of  this  sum  is  bv  Jaw 
set  apart  for  the,  nxlemption  of  ruioo  miiitaiy 
bonds,  Tho  aggregate  redemption  ot 
bonds,  with  interest  from  the  creatiyo  of  ^ 
fund  by  act  of  March  9,  1863,  to  Septewher  ^ 
18fiC,  amonnts  to  $1,750,054.06.  Cnte  tliew 
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encouraging  circumstances  tlid  rate  of  taxation 
has  been  reduced  from  nine  mills,  in  1866,  to 
three  mills  for  1807. 

Tljo  railroad  interests  of  the  State  ore  of  great 
importance,  ami  occupy  a considerable  space  in 
Uic  Governor's  last  annual  message.  Under  the 
act  of  the  Legisl.tturc,  the  Soutliwcst  Pacific 
Rjiilroad  was  sold  for  $1,300,000,  of  which 
atnount  the  purchaser  has  paid  into  the  State 
treasury  $325,000.  Since  the  sale  of  the  road 
it  h.as  become  incorporate!  with  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Railro^.  The  Platte  County 
Ihiilrood  was  duly  advertised  for  sale;  but 
before  the  day  of  sale  arrived,  the  Western 
and  Atchison,  and  Atchison  and  St.  Josepli 
Railroad  Companies,  which,  by  the  act  of  Feb- 
rniiry,  18C5,  held  the  relation  and  rights  of  mort- 
pigors  to  the  road,  paid  into  the  State  treasury 
the  sum  of  $100,000,  due  by  the  first  section  of 
that  act  on  Janiniry  1,  1860,  together  witli  the 
interest  duo  on  tlie  debt  of  the  road  to  the 
State.  Being  advised  that  the  otlier  debt  men- 
tioned in  tlie  act  w;is  not  so  secured  as  to  em- 
power him  to  sell,  the  Governor  gave  up  tlie 
p<is.scstiion  of , tlie  road  to  the  mortgagors,  and 
they  have  cnterwl  upon  the  work  of  extending 
it.  Furtlier  legislation  will  be  required  to  en- 
able the  State  to  foreclose  t!ic  mortgage,  and 
sell  the  road  for  the  payment  of  tlie  existing 
debt.  The  Iron  Mountain  and  Cairo  and  Fulton 
Railroads  wore  sold  for  the  aggregate  .sum  of 
$000,000,  the  purchasers  agreeing  to  expend 
fiiithfully  $.500,000  in  the  extension  of  the  road 
within  twelve  montlis  from  the  date  of  the  pur- 
chase, The  North  Missouri  Railroad,  the  Xan- 
S!is  City,  Fort  Scott,  and  Galveston  Railroad, 
the  Kans.'W  City  and  Cameron  Railroad,  and  the 
Oreige  Valley  and  Southern  Kansas  Railroad, 
arc  in  varioas  stages  of  progress,  and,  judging 
from  present  indications,  wrill  he  energetically 
pushed  to  romplction. 

The  national  constitutional  amendment  was 
.adopted  by  the  Legislature  early  in  January, 
1 867.  In  tho  House  the  vote  stood,  83  to  34 ; 
and  in  the  Senate,  17  to  7. 

MONACO.  Eukopk.) 

MONTEAGLE,  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Sprixo- 
Rice,  Lord,  F.  R.  S.,  formerly  Chancellor  of  tlio 
Exchequer,  an  eminent  irurunf,  bom  at  Limerick, 
Februan*  8,  1790  ; died  at  liis  scat,  Mount 
Tronchard,  near  Limerick,  February  7,  1866. 
He  wa.s  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  ho  graduated  in  1833;  studitnl  law,  and 
in  1820  represented  his  native  city  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  tho  Whig  interest,  until  1832,  when 
ho  was  chosen  fiir  t'ambridge,  and  ait  for  that 
borough  mitil  his  elevation  to  the  pecragei,  in 
1839.  lie  was  Under  Secretary  for  tfio  llome 
Deportment  in  1327,  and  held  the  Secretaryship 
of  tho  Treasury  from  1830  to  1834,  when  ho 
was  for  n short  time  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  Tho  same  year  ho  was  made  a mem- 
ber of  tho  I’rivy  Council.  On  tho  return  of 
Lord  Melbourne’s  administration  to  office,  in 
April,  1835,  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  but  resigned  in  1839,  and  be- 


came Comptroller-General  of  that  department, 
and  tho  same  year  was  raised  to  tho  peerage. 
Ho  frequently  acted  as  a member  of  royjil  com- 
missions on  matters  of  ta.sto  and  art,  and  be- 
fitowetl  much  time  and  labor  on  the  work  of 
examining  and  reporting  upon  the  decimal 
coinage  question.  Ho  was  a Commissioner  of 
the  State  Paper  Office,  a trustee  of  tho  National 
Gallery,  a member  of  tho  Senate  of  the  London 
University,  and  of  tho  Queen’s  University  in 
Ireland. 

MOitEIlEAD,  Hon.  Chakles  S.,  fonnerly 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  born  in  Ncl.son  County, 
Ky.,  in  1802;  died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  October 
1,  1866.  He  was  educatwl  for  the  law,  and 
after  practising  his  profession  for  a few  years, 
was  elected  to  tho  State  Legislature,  serving 
througli  several  terms,  when,  in  1832,  he  was 
appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  which 
olfico  ho  held  five  years.  In  1838  he  was  again 
returnc<l  to  tlio  Legislature,  serving  six  terms, 
during  three  of  which  he  w*as  Speaker.  From 
1847  to  1851  he  was  a representative  in  Con- 
gress ; was  again  chosen  to  tho  State  I..cgi.slature 
in  1.853,  and  in  1855  was  elected  Governor  of 
Kentucky.  After  serving  four  years,  he  retired 
from  public  life  until  1861,  when  ho  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Peace  Convention  held  in 
W^a-shington. 

MOREIIEAD,  Hon.  Jorm  M.,  formerly  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina,  bom  in  that  State 
about  1700;  died  at  Rockbridge  Alum  Springs, 
Va.,  August  28,  1806.  Ho  was  c<lucatod  for 
the  law,  and  was  a sucoessfiil  and  able  advo- 
cate. Ho  had  early  identified  himself  with  the 
Whig  party,  and  followed  its  noble  and  elo- 
quent leader,  Henry  Clay.  In  1840,  lie  was  tho 
candidate  of  his  party  for  Governor  of  North 
Carolin.a,  and  was  elected  by  a handsome  ma- 
jority. Ho  served  as  Governor  from  1841  to 
1815,  but  he  was  averse  to  public  life,  and  held 
no  other  prominent  appKiintment  except  that  of 
President  of  tho  National  Whig  Convention  in 
1848,  when  General  Zachary  Taylor  was  noin- 
inattnl  for  tho  Presidency.  For  some  years  pant 
be  has  been  in  failing  hcaltb,  and  his  dentil  oc- 
curred at  tho  Rockbridge  Alum  SjMings,  to 
which  he  Imd  resorted  in  the  vain  hope  of 
benefit. 

MORISON,  Sir  Ai.ex.\nder,  Kn't,  M.  D.,  an 
eminent  English  physician,  medical  lecturer, 
and  author,  born  at  Anchorfield,  May  1,  1770; 
died  at  Midlothian,  N.  15.,  March  14,  1806.  Ho 
was  educated  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  tho  University 
of  Edinburgh.  In  1798  he  took  the  diploma 
of  surgeon,  and  the  following  year  obtained  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  from  tliat  University.  In 
1801  be  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1808,  a 
licentiate  of  tho  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
J»ndon,  but  did  not  obtain  tho  rank  of  Fellow 
thereof  until  1841.  In  1809  ho  was  appointed 
medical  superintendent  of  a private  asylum  for 
tho  insane  in  tho  county  of  Surrey.  In  1816 
ho  was  Physician-in-Oi^inary  to  her  Royal 
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ITij^lines?,  the  Princess  Charlotte  A^g^J^ta,  and 
after  her  marriage  held  the  like  ofiico  for  her 
husband,  Prince  I^opold,  and  subseqnently  for 
the  Duke  of  York,  in  1S27  ho  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  1832  was  appointed  consnlting 
physician  to  the  Middlesex  Asylum  at  llanwell, 
and  visiting  physician  to  tlie  Surrey  County 
Asylum.  The  following  year  ho  commenced  a 
course  of  lectures  on  mental  diseases,  in  Lon- 
don, which  course  ho  delivered  for  many  suc- 
cessive years.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  phy- 
sician to  the  Royal  Hospitals  of  llethlehcm  and 
ilridcwell,  and  consulting  physician  to  several 
other  asylums  for  the  insane  in  different  parts 
of  England.  In  this  department  he  was  thor- 
oughly enthusiastic,  devoting  a great  deal  of 
time  and  study  to  the  improvement  and  man- 
agement of  the  in.sane.  After  his  retirement 
from  active  practice  ho  lived  chiefly  near 
Ihilerno,  in  the  parish  of  Currie.  Sir  Alexan- 
der’s published  works  are  numerous ; among 
the  most  important  maybe  mentioned, ‘‘ The 
Physiognomy  of  Mental  Diseases,”  “ Reports  of 
cases  in  Jletlilehcm  Hospital,”  “ Surrey  Lunatic 
Asylum,”  etc.,  etc.,  and  a series  of  interesting 
and  valuable  lectures  on  mental  diseases, 

MORRISON,  Wii.uAM,  aCanairum  fur-trader, 
intcrj>reter,  and  explorer,  bom  in  Montreal,  C. 
E.,  in  1785  ; died  on  Morrison’s  Lland,  August 
7,  IHfifl.  In  1802  ho  commenced  his  appren- 
ticesliip  with  the  N.  Y.  Fur  Company  at  Fond- 
du-Lac,  and  was  soon  after  admitted  as  a 
partner.  During  the  years  1803-’15,  he  ex- 
plored the  entire  region  of  the  Northwest,  and 
wintered  at  many  iiniH>rtant  geographical  points. 
In  1816  he  took  charge  of  John  J.  Aster's  hiisi- 
neas,  and  remained  with  him  until  1826,  when 
ho  rctiro<l  and  went  to  Canada.  He  has  sinco 
lived  at  Berthier.  Hy  an  Indian  wife  ho  had 
two  sons — the  eldest  of  wIhmii  has  pa«ne<l  a 
great  portion  of  his  life  among  tlie  wilds  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia and  accompanie<l  Colonel  Fremont  in 
his  ex|)cdition.  The  other  son  is  Register  of 
Deetls  at  l^ke  Superior.  Mr.  Morrison’s  life 
has  been  an  eventful  one;  but  that  which  most 
of  all  will  immortalize  his  name,  is  tlje  fact  of 
his  being  llio  wliite  mnn  who  discovered 
the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  River.  This  honor 
has  generally  boon  awarded  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 
but  the  justness  of  Mr.  Morrison's  claim  is 
without  doubt. 

MORSE,  Hon.  I.‘4aao  Edwards,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  formerly  member  of  Congrojes  from 
New  Orleans,  l>orn  at  Attakapas,  Louisiana, 
May  22,  180U;  died  in  New  Orleans,  February 
11,  1866.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in 
New  Orleans  and  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  sub- 
sequently in  the  Military  Academy  at  Norwich, 
Vt.  In  the  autumn  of  1828  he  entered  the 
senior  class  at  Han'nrd  College.  Here  lie  at 
once  arrested  attention  by  bis  striking  qualities 
and  liis  abounding  humor.  On  leaving  college 
he  carried  with  him  the  kind  roganis  of  all. 
He  engaged  iu  the  study  of  law  at  New  Orleans, 


and  afterward  travelle<l  in  Enrow.  On  hb 
return  he  soon  emerged  in  political  life,  first 
a member  of  the  State  Senate,  then  in  iko  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  sennng  from  1843  to 
1851.  He  was  subsequently  Attorney-Genersl 
of  the  State,  and  during  the  admioistration  of 
President  Pierco  was  a minister  to  one  of  the 
South  American  States.  In  all  these  stations, 
as  well  as  in  his  relations,  professional,  political, 
and  social,  he  disoharge<l  nis  duties  with  faith- 
fulness and  integrity.  lie  followed  thefortQD€i 
of  hia  State  in  her  secession  from  the  rnion. 
though  the  kindly  instincts  of  his  nature  for- 
bade the  hoxboring  of  those  bitter 
toward  tbc  North  in  which  many  of  hU  sec- 
tion indulged. 

MUNRUE,  Rev.  Nathax,  a Congregational 
clorgynmn  and  author,  born  in  ilinot  mow  Ao- 
burn),  Mo.,  March  16,  1804;  died  at  llrsdfiM^ 
Mass.,  July  8,  1866.  His  early  studies  Wire 
prosocnto<l  at  Gorham,  Maine,  and  in  1830  he 
graduated  atBowdoin  College,  with  the  higher 
honors  of  his  class.  He  studied  theoh^  st 
Andover,  and  w’as  licensed  to  preach  by  Wubam 
Association,  April,  1834.  For  six  months  firf- 
lowing, ho  occupied  the  post  of  Principal  of 
Delrtwaro  College  with  the  highest  ecceptaElitr. 
Rut  ill-health,  that  blight  upon  mostof  bisafUr 
labors,  compelled  him  to  retire  from  theituti- 
tuiion,  and  from  a career  of  study  and  attan- 
inent  for  which  he  had  given  thehigliest  pnrniw. 

In  1836,  ho  was  onlaincd  pastor  of  the  Fiivt 
church,  Bradford,  and  for  sotne  years  labortd 
with  unusual  ability  and  success.  Bnt  fa3iflg 
strength  again  slackened  his  pace,  and  fiiiiHy 
compelled  him  to  resign  his  charge  in  Mij. 
1 853,  after  which  lie  spent  four  or  five  year?  l« 
New-England  Secretary  of  the  American  Sundaj 
School  Union.  From  this  position  also  he 
coippolled  by  failure  of  health  to  retire:  after 
which  his  fine  literary  abilities  were  broi^t 
into  employ  ns  one  of  the  editors  of  tlie 
lierorder^  and  as  the  Boston  correspoDdent  of 
The  KcangtUnt.  'll^o  last  three  year?  of  Ids 
life  were  emjdoyed  in  effi>rts  for  enlarging  tk 
plans,  the  funds  and  influences  of  liradftrd 
Academy,  and  thus  advancing  the  great  work 
of  religious  c<liicatian.  Mr.  Munroe  was  a great 
lover  of  books  and  had  gathered  a librarr  of 
more  than  six  thousand  volumes,  many  of  thee 
of  rare  editions  and  value. 

MUZZEY,  RErBEN  1).,  M.  D.,  an  eiameni 
American  surgeon  and  author,  bom  in  Pelham. 
N.  H.,  in  1780;  died  in  Boston,  June  21, 

He  was  the  son  of  a country  phy.dcian  and 
fanner,  and  a.s.oisted  bis  father  in  his  donWe 
capacity  until  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In 
18U3,  he  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  and 
in  1800,  having  receivc<l  t!»e  degree  of  M.  ft- 
from  the  University  Medical  School  of  Philadel- 
phia, ho  went  to  Salem,  Mas?.,  and  practw.'^l 
nis  profe.ssion  successfully  till  1814.  Tie  then 
accejited  the  position  of  professor  of  the  theoiy 
and  ])racticc  of  physic  at  Dartinoath,  retamicg 
it  till  1818,  when  ho  was  transferred 
professorshi])  of  anatomy  and  surgery.  Tbv 
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cold  cliuiAto  of  New-England  proving  too  so- 
vero  for  his  licolth,  he  went  to  Cincinnati  in 
1888,  and  for  fourteen  years  filled  the  place  of 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Ohio  Medical  Col- 
ley in  that  city,  lie  resigned  this  post  in  1852, 
and  became  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Miami 
Medical  College,  discharging  the  dnties  of  this 
position  till  1860,  when  ho  went  to  Boston  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  his  well-known 
volume,  “ Health — its  Friends  and  its  Foes,’’ 
taking  up  his  abode  with  some  of  his  children 
who  were  living  there.  Ho  was  an  earnest  and 
hiborious  student  of  his  profession,  in  which  ho 
made  some  important  discoveries.  While  a 
student  in  riiiladelphia,  he  snbjected  himself 
to  an  experiment  which  demonstrated  the  in- 
corrcctn««  of  Dr.  Rush’s  theory  that  the  human 
skin  had  no  power  of  absorption.  But  his  dis- 
coveries and  achievements  wore  not  confined 
to  his  youtli.  In  1830,  ho  proved  what  Sir 
Astlcy  Cooper  had  said  was  impossible,  that 
intra-capsulur  fractures  could  be  united.  IIo 


was  the  first  person  to  tie  both  carotid  arteries, 
and  gained  success  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
IIo  operated,  with  equally  hanpv  results,  in  a 
case  of  that  rare  and  frightful  di.sease,  hyper- 
trophied tongno.  In  1837,  he  removed  the 
entire  shoulder-blade  and  collar-bone  of  a pa- 
tient who  was  suffering  from  ostco  sarcoma,  the 
first  operation  of  the  kind  on  record.  The  pa- 
tient is  still  living.  Ont  of  forty-nine  operations 
in  lithotomy,  only  four  were  followed  by  the 
death  of  tlio  subject*.  He  relieved  strangulated 
hernia  in  thirty-two  out  of  forty  cases.  Many 
other  instances  of  hi.s  remarkable  skill  might 
bo  enumerated,  hut  the  foregoing  must  suffice. 
Dr.  Muzzey  was  early  a laborer  in  the  temper- 
ance cause,  and  applied  the  same  principles 
which  induced  liim  to  discourage  the  use  of 
wines  and  spirits,  to  articles  of  diet.  For  a 
long  period  he  drank  nothing  but  water,  and 
abstained  from  animal  food.  He  was  a man  of 
largo  liberality,  and  gave  freely  of  his  profea- 
sioual  services  to  the  poor  and  helpless. 
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NASSAU,  until  1866,  a German  duchy,  with 
on  area  of  1,802  English  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  468,811.  In  the  German-Italian 
war  Nassau  took  sides  against  Prussia,  which, 
consequently,  conquered  the  duchy,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  a patent,  dated  September  20,  1866,  an- 
nexed it  to  Prussia.  On  October  8th,  the  duchy 
was  formally  taken  possession  of  by  the  Prnssian 
authoritv. 

NAVY,  UNTTED  STATFJ5.  The  attention 
and  efforts  of  the  Naval  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  year  were  given  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  navy  from  the  war  standard,  and 
to  organize  and  establish  efficient  squadrons 
abroach  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  number 
of  vessels  in  commission  was  one  hundred  and 
fifteen,  carrying  one  thousand  and  twenty-nine 
guns.  Of  the  remaining  vessels  there  were : 


Komber.  Oans. 

Iron-dads  laid  tip 64  147 

not  completeci 7 40 

Steam  vessels  not  completed 19  8SG 

Sailing  *•  **  **  ....  2 

Wooden  vessels  on  hand 61  749 


IBS  1,829 

The  number  of  seamen  in  the  service  is  about 
13,600. 

Tlio  several  squadrons,  by  which  the  active 
service  U done,  arc  as  follows : European,  Asiatic, 
North  Atlantic,  Gulf,  South  Atlantic,  North 
P;icific,  and  Sonth  Pacific. 

The  European  rouadron,  under  the  command 
of  Rear-Admiral  GoMsborongh,  consists  of  ton 
vessels,  carrying  113  guns.  The  limits  of  this 
squadron  embrace  the  Mediterranean,  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Europe,  and  Africa,  as  far  south  as 
St.  Paul  de  Loando.  Tlieso  ve.ssels  have  been 
almost  constantly  cruising  and  have  vldU'd  the 
principal  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Meditcr- 
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ranoan  and  those  on  the  Atlantic,  Tlio  iron- 
clad Miantonomah  was  sent  out  to  join  this 
squadron  and  made  the  bearer  of  the  messenger 
conveying  the  resolution  of  Congress  congratu- 
lating the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  his  escape  from 
assaasination.  For  this  purpo.se  this  vessel 
visited  the  Baltic  and  its  officers  were  received 
in  tJjo  most  flattering  manner,  especially  in 
Rnssia. 

The  Asiatic  squadron  U limited  to  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  islands  which 
stud  the  seas  and  oceans  eastward  of  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope.  Tliis  sqnmlron  is  commanded 
by  Rear-Admiral  II.  II.  Bell.  It  consists  of 
eight  vessels  carrying  78  guns.  The  com- 
mander of  the  squadron  has  been  authorizetl 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  naval  commanders  of 
other  nations  in  the  suppression  of  the  piratical 
depreciations  on  the  coast  of  China.  These 
depreclators  seek  shelter  in  among  th©  shoaled 
and  most  intricate  waters.  A class  of  smaller 
vessels  is  soon  to  ret'nforcc  this  squadron,  suit- 
able to  penetrate  tlioso  shallow  waters. 

The  North  Atlantic  sqnadron  consists  of  fif- 
teen vessels,  carrying  135  guns,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Rear-Admiral  Palmer.  It  Ls  limited 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  West  India  islands. 

The  Gulf  squadron  consists  of  ten  vessels, 
carrying  71  guns,  under  tlio  command  of  Com- 
modore John  A.  Winslow.  The  vessels  have 
patrolled  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  and  repeatedly 
visited  all  the  porta  on  the  coast,  from  Key 
West  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  also  the  north 
side  of  Cuba. 

The  South  Atlantic  squadron,  which  em- 
braces the  Bouthcastem  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  tlie  west  coast  of.  Africa,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  8t.  Paul  de  Ixiando,  is  com- 
manded by  lloar-Admiral  Gordon.  It  consists 
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of  eiffht  vessels,  carryiDg  75  gruns.  But  one 
slaver  has  been  fittwl  out  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
daring  the  year,  and  she  was  captured  on  the 
coast  of  Cuba  witli  her  cargo.  It  was  tlio  opin- 
ion of  prominent  ofliciuls  at  T^oando,  tliat  the 
slave  trade  had  expired.  The  duties  of  the 
former  African  squadron  have  been  performed 
by  the  South  Atlantic. 

Tlio  North  Pacific  squadron  consists  of  ten 
vessels,  carrying  122  guns.  It  is  limited  to  the 
coast  of  North  America  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  is  nnder  the  command  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Thatcher. 

The  South  Pacific  squadron  consists  of  seven 
vessels,  carrying  67  guns,  and  has  been  under 
the  command  of  Rcar-.Adniiral  Pearson.  Its 
limits  extend  from  Panama  to  Cape  Horn  and 
include  Australia. 

Tlie  Naval  Academy  lias  been  rei'stablished 
at  Annapolis  with  some  enlargement  of  the 
grounds  and  important  improvements.  The 
apprentice  system,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress 
in  1837,  has  been  revived,  and  promises  en- 
couraging results. 

Tlie  available  resources  of  the  department  for 
the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1860,  were 
^142,291,910,  and  the  expenditures  $43,324,- 
526,  leaving  a tnlanco  of  $98,967,392,  to  which 
there  have  been  appropriations. 

TIjo  effect  of  the  war  b.-is  been  to  exhaust  the 
supplies  of  timber  at  the  different  navy  yards, 
and  the  Secretary  urges  that  an  abundancu 
should  be  obtainotl,  so  that  in  future  emergencies 
the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  recently  ex- 
perienced, may  Ihj  avoidetl.  No  preparations 
exist  for  the  constniction  of  iron  and  armored 
vessels,  although  the  material  exists  in  great 
abundance.  Wars  in  the  future  for  the  su- 
premacy on  the  ocean  will  chiefly  bo  detor- 
mine<l  by  iron-dad  or  annored  ships.  'While 
the  American  tnrrete<l  vessels  or  monitors  will 
be  effective  for  harbor  defence,  yet  in  a conflict 
witli  a foreign  power  they  would  not  serve  for 
offence.  Armored  vessels,  for  ocean  cruising, 
must  necessarily  be  of  large  size,  which  can 
not,  with  the  requisite  strength,  bo  secured  in 
wooden  structures.  If  attempted,  the  immense 
muss  of  timber  must  rapidly  decay,  and  the  cost, 
resulting  from  deterionilion,  will  Ihj  such  as  no 
economical  and  prudent  nation  will  consent  to 
sustain.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  urges  the 
Govemmeiit  to  erect  its  own  sliops  and  ma- 
chinery, and  to  possess  its  own  estahlbhinents 
for  the  construction  of  its  iron  and  annored 
vessels.  Several  years  of  preparation  will  be 
required  to  provide  the  necessary  appliances  for 
such  an  estubUslimcnt.  The  navy  yards  of  Nor- 
folk and  Pensacola  liavebcen  occupied  ns  naval 
stations  since  tlie  Government  recoverc<l  pos- 
session, and  some  repairs  have  been  made  at 
each,  but  the  dilapidated  walls  and  reniiianU 
of  the  fonner  establishments  remain  in  a condi- 
tion wliieh  renders  them  scarcely  fit  for  occu- 
pancy or  use.  At  IVtisiicola  only  a few  out- 
buildings and  stables  cscapeil  destruction.  These 
are  now  converte<l  into  temporary  quartere  for 


the  officers  on  that  station.  The  Government 
has  no  do]K)t  or  station  for  the  iron  and  armored 
naval  vessels.  Most  of  them  have  been  permit- 
ted to  remain  in  the  back  channel  of  Ixaene 
Island  in  the  Delaware,  where  they  were 
placed  at  tlie  close  of  the  war,  as  the  mort 
available  location  for  their  security  and  preser- 
vation. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  within 
a few  years,  both  in  the  character  of  vessels 
and  guns,  liavo  raised  many  questions  os  to  the 
most  effective  means  and  the  best  manner  of 
using  those  means  for  harbor  defence.  They 
embrace  the  consideration  of  the  value  of  iron- 
clad vessels,  of  cliannol  obstructions,  and  of 
torpedoes  as  me,ins  of  defence.  By  the 
tary  of  the  Navy,  the  suggestion  was  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  tldit  a joint  army  Mid 
navy  board  should  be  organized  for  the  OiD- 
ridcration  of  these  questions,  and  tlie  adoptiew 
of  some  general  princijilcs  concerning  tliem: 
more  particularly  the  extent  to  which  each  or 
all  of  the  means  sngge.sted  could  be  advac- 
tageously  usc<l,  the  best  form  of  iron-clad  rei- 
sels,  the  character  of  the  ob.strnctions,  and  of 
torpedoes,  also  to  what  department  the  prep- 
aration of  these  defensive  means  pro|ierly  k- 
longed  and  which  should  control  their  use.  The 
Secretary  of  War  conenired,  and  a bonrdwa? 
organized  consisting  of  Rear  Admirals  C.  A. 
Davis,  J.  A.  Dalilgren,  and  Com.  Alden,  of  the 
navy,  and  Maj.-Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard,  Brig.-Gen. 
Z.  B.  Tower,  and  B.  8.  Alexander,  of  the  aray. 
A preliminary  report  was  made,  in  which  tk 
board  advocated  the  importance  of  having  al- 
ways on  hand  a number  of  iron-clad  vessels  ai 
each  of  the  great  commercial  cities,  and  within 
tlio  waters  of  the  exterior  bays ; but  aith<^t 
farther  infonnation,  lM)tli  as  to  the  uffensive  and 
defensive  capneities  of  the  forts,  and  also  of  the 
iron-clads,  the  hoard  was  nnuldo  to  specifr  the 
requliito  number,  or  to  define  precisely  the  part 
they  should  perform  in  the  defence  of  liarhors 
especially  as  that  w-ould  depend  on  thedczrct 
of  success  which  iniLdit  bo  attained  in  a well- 
devised  system  of  ^annel  obiitructiona.  On 
the  subject  of  channel  obstructions,  a plan 
mitted  by  one  of  their  number  wa.>»  favorably 
receivecl  by  the  boanl,  who  rccomnunded  that 
it  should  be  tested  experimentally,  but  soch  a 
test  would  have  involved  a large  expenditure 
of  money,  for  which  there  was  no  adfqoat<^ 
appropriation.  The  board  also  rw'cnjniemltd 
some  general  experiments  to  l>e  made  onder 
their  direction  for  ascertaining  and  fk'ttling  cer- 
tain general  principles  concerning  tlie  effetl  of 
torpCKloes.  Being  convince<l  that  prelimipa^ 
experiments  were  necessary  before  any  definite 
conclusions  on  the  points  submitted  could  be 
reached,  the  board  wtis  dissolvtsl  by  the  depart- 
inent. 

From  some  tables  of  the  ca.«^naltics  Ibe 
navy  during  the  war,  it  appears  th.*!!  the  num- 
ber of  persons  wounded  during  this  period  was 
4,030,  of  which  3.266  were  from  ^powder, 
450  were  scalded  in  battle,  and  3t>8  drowned  in 
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battle.  The  oAsnalties  dunng  the  same  time, 
not  connected  with  battle,  were  2,070. 

The  Monitor  “ Miantonomoh  ” in  her  trip 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  steamed  from  St. 


Johns,  Newfoundland,  to  Queenstown,  Ireland. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a journal  of 
her  passage : 
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Draught  of  water ; Foru-ard,  15  fret  4 Inches;  Aft.  15  feet  2 loobes ; Forward  aad  sA,  2 feet  8 Inches ; Amid.,  t feet. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Fox,  in  hia 
ofHciol  report  of  her  passiige,  says : 

The  facts  with  regard  to  the  behavior  of  this  ves- 
sel in  a m<Klcra(e  gale  of  wind  and  heavy  sea,  when 
a frigate  would  Gud  it  impossible  to  use  fier  battery, 
arc  as  follows : Head  to  the  sea,  she  takes  over  about 
four  feet  of  solid  water,  which  is  broken  as  H sweeps 
along  the  deck,  uud  afler  reaching  the  turret  it  Is  too 
much  spent  to  prevent  firing  the  15-inch  guns  direct- 
ly ahead.  Rroadside  to  the  soa,  cither  moving  along 
or  stopped,  her  lee  guns  can  always  be  \vorked  with- 
out dimculty,  the  water  which  passes  across  the  deck, 
from  windward,  being  divided  by  the  turrets,  and 
her  extreme  roll  so  moderate  as  not  to  press  her  Ice 
l^ns  near  the  water.  Lving  in  the  same  position, 
luc  15-inch  guns  can  be  fired  directly  astern  without 
inlcrfercuce  from  water,  and,  when  stem  to  the  sea, 
the  water  which  comes  on  board  is  broken  up  iu  the 
sumo  manner  as  when  going  head  to  it.  In  the 
trough  of  the  sea  her  ports  will  be  liublo  to  bo  flooded, 
if  rei{nired  to  use  her  ^uns  to  windward.  Thin,  there- 
fore, would  bo  the  position  selected  by  an  antugonisi 
who  designed  to  fight  a monitor  iu  a seaway.  An 
ordinary  vessel,  hiirh  out  of  water  and  lying  in  tfio 
trough  of  the  sea  broadside  to,  is  attacked  by  a wave 
which  climbs  up  the  side,  heels  her  to  leeward,  and 
passing  underocalb  assists  in  throwing  her  back  to 
wiudward,  when  another  wave  is  met  and  the  heavy 
lee  lurch  repeated.  A wave  advancing  upon  a mon- 
itor, in  a similar  position,  finds  no  side  above  the 
water  to  act  against ; it  therefore  climbs  aboanl  willi- 
out  difficulty,  uecls  the  vessel  a few  degrees  to  wind- 
ward, and  passes  quickly  to  leeward,  underneath. — 
The  water  which  has  got  on  board,  having  no  support 
to  pu.sh  it  on,  and  an  inclined  deck  to  ascend,  becomes 
broken  water;  a small  portion  going  across  the  deck 
and  ofT  to  leeward,  but  the  largest  part  tumbling  back 
to  windward,  overboard,  without  sending  against  the 
turret  ariTthing  like  the  quantity  which  first  got  on 
deck.  The  turret  guns  thus  occupy  a central  posi- 
tion, when,  notwithstanding  the  lownc.ss  of  the  ves- 
ael's  hull,  they  arc  more  easily  and  saftdy  handled  iu 
a seaway,  than  guns  of  the  same  height  above  tlio 
water  in  a broadside  vessel.  The  axis  of  the  bore 
of  the  15-inch  guns  of  this  vessel  is  Oi  feet  above  the 


water,  and  the  extreme  lurch,  observed  when  lying 
broadside  to  a heavy  sea  and  moderate  gale,  was  7* 
to  windward  and  4'  to  leeward,  mean  54*,  while  the 
average  roll  at  the  same  time  of  the  Augusta,  a ro- 
mark^ly  steady  ship,  was  IS*,  and  the  .\shuelot  25*, 
both  vcs.HcU  being  steadied  by  sail. 

A vessel  which  attacks  a monitor  in  a seaway,  must 
approach  very  close,  to  have  any  chance  of  hitting 
such  a low  hull,  and  even  then  the  monitor  is  half 
the  time  covered  up  by  three  or  four  feet  of  water, 
protecting  herself  and  disturbing  her  oppouent’a  fire. 

From  tneso  facts,  not  unknown  to  monitor  men, 
and  the  experience  we  have  derived  from  the  use  of 
such  vessels  during  the  war,  we  mav  safely  conclude 
that  the  monitor  type  of  iron-clads  is  superior  to  tho 
broadside,  not  only  for  fighting  purposes  at  sea,  but 
also  for  cruising.  A properly  constructed  monitor 
possessing  all  the  requirements  of  a cruiser,  ought 
to  have  but  one  turret,  armed  with  not  less  than  20- 
inch  guni<,  two  indeiiendent  propellers,  the  usual 
prmiortion  of  sail,  ana  constructed  of  iron. 

The  comforts  of  this  monitor  to  the  officers  and 
men  are  superior  to  thoso  of  any  other  class  of  vessels 
in  the  Navy. 

On  Dex^omber  ICth,  the  frigntc  Ironsides,  well 
known  for  her  nervicea  in  Charleston  harlxjr 
during  the  wjir,  wa.s  entirely  de.stroyed  by  fire 
at  Ix'ugTie  Islnml,  iu  tho  Delaware  KIvor. 

Pcrhai>s  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
hero  that  a nice  of  private  yachts  from  New 
York  to  the  Dio  of  Wight,  was  contested  for  a 
stake  of  $00,000,  Tho  yachta  Henrietta,  Fleet- 
wing, and  Vesta,  sailetl  from  New  York  at  1 
i».  M.,  on  December  lull.  The  Henrietta  entered 
tho  harlmr  of  Cowes  about  noon,  December 
25th,  having  made  the  passage  in  thirteen  d^a, 
twenty-two  hours  and  forty-six  minutes.  Tho 
Flee^twing  came  in  u few  hours  later,  and  the 
Vesta  on  the  next  iiiuming. 

NEALE,  Joux  Mason,  D.  D.,  a distinguished 
Anglican  clergyman,  poet,  hymnologist,  lin- 
guist, and  author,  born  in  London,  January  24, 
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1818 ; die<l  atSackville  College,  East  Grinstead, 
Angust  8,  1866.  Ho  was  a son  of  Rev.  Cor- 
neUns  Neale,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  early  showed  signs  of  literary 
tastes  and  powers,  and  a remarkable  facility  for 
acquiring  languages,  which  ho  inherited  from 
his  maternal  grandfather,  Dr.  John  Mason 
Good.  At  ten  years  of  age,  ho  attempted  the 
composition  of  a tragedy,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  he  read  through  tlie  tragedies  of  Seneca. 
Losing  his  father  early,  his  mother  had  tho 
sole  diirection  of  his  studies,  and  after  a careful 
course  of  training  ho  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1836,  where  ho  at  once  took  a 
high  stand  in  scholarship,  lie  won  tho  Mem- 
bers prize  of  1839;  was  appointed  fellow  and 
tutor  of  Downing  College,  and  shortly  after- 
ward commenced  hU  scries  of  victorious  strug- 
gles for  the  Seatonian  prize,  which  he  won 
eleven  times.  His  Cambridge  career,  however, 
U most  noteworthy  for  the  foundation  of  tho 
Eccletiologieal,  then  known  as  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society,  and  w'hich,  in  connection  with 
a few  others,  he  projected.  To  the  Eccletiolo- 
gut  he  was  a constant  contributor  from  its  first 
appearance.  In  May  1842,  ho  was  ordained 
priest,  and  soon  after  was  presented  to  the 
incumbency  of  Crawley,  in  Sussex.  Alarming 
STTOptoms  of  pulmonary  disease  manifesting 
themselves,  he  was  induced  to  repair  to  Ma- 
deira, where  he  remained  some  time,  studying 
much  in  the  library  of  Funchal  Cathedral.  In 
1844  ho  returned  to  England,  and  subsequently 
was  made  warden  of  ^ackville  College,  East 
Grinstead.  In  1856  ho  removed  thither  the 
headquarters  of  a sisterhood  which  he  had  the 
year  before  established  at  Rotherfield,  making 
nursing  the  sick  in  their  own  homes  one  of  its 
characteristics.  Often  tho  care  of  whole  vil- 
lages desolated  by  epidemics  fell  upon  them. 
Soon  he  added  an  orphanage  and  schools,  and 
oven  a reformatory,  but  was  compelled  to 
abandon  tlie  latter  l>ecau8e  of  scandal  oripn- 
ating  in  tho  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  the 
ignorant.  Tlicso  he  boro  with  jiatience  and 
uncomplaining  sweetness,  still  prosecuting  os 
far  as  possible  his  noble  work,  and  accom- 
plishing results  which  must  have  exoee<ied  his 
most  sanguine  hopes.  Ili.s  last  public  act  was 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  new  convent  for 
the  sisters  in  1866,  a favorite  scheme  for  years. 
During  the  twenty  years  spent  in  East  Grin- 
stead, Dr.  Neale  prepared  seventy  works  for 
the  press,  among  which  may  bo  mentioned, 
“ Aytou  Priory,”  **  Shepperton  Manor,”  and 
“Agnes  do  Tracey,”  all  High  Church  novels; 
for  children  he  wrote,  “ Church  History,” 
“ Histories  of  Greece,”  and  “ Portugal,”  “ Sto- 
ries of  the  CmsAtles,”  and  of  tho  “ Heathen 
Mythology,”  and  “ Tales  of  Christian  Heroism.” 
His  most  scholarly  work,  and  tho  one  that  has 
made  his  name  best  known  in  foreign  countries, 
is  tho  “ History  of  tho  Eastern  Church,  of  the 
Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  and  of  tho  Jan- 
senist  Clmrch  of  Holland.”  Dr.  Neale’s  adap- 
tations of  old  English  Church  music  are  well 


known  to  all  sections  of  tho  English  Protestanl 
Church;  and  for  his  admirable  translations  of 
the  old  Latin  liyrans,  “ Jerusalem  the  Golden,” 
“ Brief  Life  is  Hero  our  Portion,”  and  many 
others,  he  will  long  he  remembered  by  all  in- 
terested in  church  music.  In  1860  a part  of  Lis 
Commentary  on  tho  Psalms  was  given  to  the 
world,  and  more  is  now  ready  for  publication. 
He  received  his  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.,  in  1861. 

NCTUERL.\NDS,  The,  a Kingdom  in  Earope. 
King,  ‘William  III.;  bom  February  19, 1817;  suc- 
ceeded hi.s  father  on  March  17,  1819.  Heir- 
apparent,  Prince  William ; bom  September  4, 
1840.  Area,  10,909  square  miles.  The  popn- 
lation,  in  1806,  was  3,529,108,  or,  with  that  of 
Luxemburg,  3,735,082— distributed  among  the 
provinces  as  follows: 


North  Holland 6S'5,4T4 

South  “ 672,867 

Zealand 176,162 

Utrecht 172,7tC 

Gueldcrland 427,755 

Oreryaael 

Dreuthe  250,88^ 

Orontngen 224,237 

Friesland 2-S8,M9 

North  Brabant 428,421 

Limburg 222,579 


Total 8,522,109 

Grand-dncby  of  huxembuig 206,674 


8,785,6?J 

The  population  of  tho  largest  cities  was  as 
follows:  Amsterdam,  262,691  ; Rottenlain, 
115,854;  Hague,  87,319.  The  colonial  posset 
sions  of  the  Netherlands  contain  the  following 
population:  East  Indies  (1864),  19,452.267; 
West  Indies  (1804),  86,703;  Gnincn  (1863). 
about  120,000. 

Tho  budget  for  1866  estimates  tho  exiiendi- 
^ro9  at  110,229,003  Milders,  and  the  revenue 
at  110,249,838  guilders.  The  public  debt 
amounted,  in  1866,  to  981,489,581  guilders. 
Tho  budget  for  tho  East  Indies  showed.  In  1864, 
a surplus  of  4,906,130  guilders. 

Tho  army  consisted,  in  1866,  of  1,837  officers 
and  59,249  men.  The  East  India  army  nam- 
hered,  in  1804,  23,432  infantry,  2,721  artillery, 
557  cnvulry,  907  engineers,  1,246  officers;  total, 
27,617.  Tho  fleet,  in  1806,  consisted  of  146 
vessels,  carrying  2,166  guns.  Tlie  marine 
troops  nuinbercMl  5,743  men,  exclusive  of  800 
native  East  Indians. 

The  value  of  import.s  amounted,  in  1864,  to 
474,837,778  guilders  (from  the  United  States, 
6,711,724);  the  exports, to  433,416,570 guilders 
(to  the  United  States  4,204,817).  The  move- 
ment of  shipping  was  as  follows: 
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The  merchant  navy  consisted,  in  December, 
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1864,  of  2,227  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  518,089. 

The  connet'tion  of  the  Duchy  of  Lirabni^ 
and  the  (xrand-duchy  of  Luxemburg  with  the 
States  of  Germany  ceased,  in  18G6,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dissolution  of  the  German  Con- 
federation. Prussia,  in  reoiganuing  the  North 
German  Confederation,  consented  to  the  entire 
and  permanent  separation  of  Limburg  from 
the  new  German  Confederation.  As  regards 
Luxemburg,  the  regulation  of  its  relations  td 
Prussia  and  North  Germany  was  reserved  for 
future  negotiations.  For  the  present,  Prussia 
clidiDcd  and  continued  to  exercise  the  right 
of  garrisoning  the  previously  federal  fortress 
of  Luxemburg. 

A serious  condict  arose,  in  1860,  between  the 
Government  and  the  liberal  majority  of  the 
I^cgislature,  concerning  the  administration  of 
Java,  the  largest  and  uiost  prosperous  of  the 
colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands. 

Java,  an  old  Portnguose  and  substantially  a 
Dutch  colony,  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  in  1811,  and  only  fell  back  to  the 
Netherlands  by  an  act  of  spontaneous  cession 
five  years  later.  The  Javanese,  a Malay  race, 
were  civilized  at  the  time  of  the  first  Por- 
tuguese settlement  in  1611,  and  by  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  their  agricultural  industry,  aided 
by  the  most  j>erfect  system  of  irrigation,  they 
had  made  their  land  the  granary  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  Dutch,  who,  previous  to  1811, 
tiad  only  some  settlements  on  the  island,  had 
introduced  forced  labor  in  their  plantations; 
but  their  “ peculiar  in.stitutions  ” were  abolished 
during  the  English  occupation,  and  not  restored 
for  wovoral  years  after  the  rcinstalment  of  the 
Netherland  rule.  One  of  the  governor-gonernls 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indie.s,  however,  by  name 
Von  den  Bosch,  effected  a revolnlion  on  a large 
scale  in  the  i.sland,  appropriated  all  such  soil  as 
could  best  be  turned  to  the  production  of  sugar, 
coffee,  indigo,  Ac.,  and,  by  means  of  oompul- 
sc»ry  lalKir,  changed  the  whole  aspect  and  econ- 
omy of  the  land.  The  results  of  these  measures, 
it  is  stated,  were  a rise  in  the  revenue  to  a amn 
of  £4,000,000  yearly,  and  an  increase  of  the 
population  from  6,000,000,  in  1816,  to 
18,649,680,  in  1868.  The  population  of  Java, 
with  all  its  increase,  is,  however,  only  about 
half  the  density  of  tliat  of  I.<ower  Bengal,  and 
as  to  trade,  while  the  Joint  imports  and  ozporta, 
not  only  of  Java,  but  of  all  the  Dutch  islands 
in  those  Eadern  Seas,  are  valued  at  about 
£13,000,000,  they  are  exceeded  by  £2,000,000 
by  those  of  the  three  little  British  districts 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  tlie  two  principal 
of  which  were  uniuhabited  eighty  years  ago. 
'That,  with  all  the  wealth  they  accumulate  for 
their  task-masters,  the  Javanese  laborers  do  not 
greatly  improve  their  own  position,  one  might 
feel  tempte<l  to  infer  from  the  fact  that  tho 
price  of  com  has,  daring  tho  last  sixty  years, 
risen  two  hundred  per  cent. 

The  forced  labor  system,  though  yielding  a con- 
siderable annual  income  to  tho  home  Govern- 


ment, has  long  been  stigmatized  by  tbe  liberal 
party  of  Holland  as  unmitigated  servitude.  After 
tho  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  the  Dutch  West 
Indies,  in  1802-^63,  the  Liberals  wished  to  pro- 
ceed to  a similar  measure  iu  behalf  of  their 
eastern  possessioua  A bill  for  the  abolition  of 
the  system  of  forced  labor  in  those  colonies  was, 
in  1865,  brought  into  the  Dutch  Parliament, 
but  was  reject^,  as  fraught  with  utter  ruin  to 
tho  colonies  themselves,  no  less  than  to  the 
mother  country.  More  lately  tho  Government 
filled  tho  measure  of  popular  dlscoutent  by  the 
appointment  to  the  otlico  of  Governor-General 
of  the  East  Indian  possessions,  the  highest  office 
in  the  Crown’s  gilL  of  a man  formerly  well- 
known  for  his  leaning  to  tho  principles  Of  free 
trade  and  free  labor,  but  who  had  abaudoned 
bis  principles  and  deserted  from  his  parly.  A 
vote  of  censnre  was  passed  in  both  houses 
against  the  ministers  who  had  advised  tlio 
nomination  of  the  obnoxions  governor.  The 
king  retorted  by  the  dis.solution  of  the  Second 
Chamber,  and  by  issuing  a proclamation,  in 
which  tho  people  were  urged  to  choose,  at  the 
new  election  on  October  31st,  supporters  of  the 
Government.  The  following  is  the  text  of  tho 
proclamation : 

We,  William  III.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  Prince  oV  Orange,  Nassau,  Grand  Duke 
of  Luxemburg,  etc.,  etc. 

Beloved  countrymen  and  subjects:  I hare  thought 
it  necessary,  in  accordance  with  my  constitutional 
rights,  to  dissolve  the  Second  Chomber  of  the  States 
General.  If  our  beloved  country  is  to  continue  in 
the  uninterrupted  enioyment  of  order  and  unity,  and 
thereby,  under  tbo  blessing  of  God,  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  it  is  necc.ssarv  for  tho  government  to  be 
the  centre  to  which  the  looks  of  the  people  can  be 
directed  with  confidence.  No  government  can  fulfil 
this  condition  if  tbe  good  understanding  bo  wanting, 
the  absence  of  which  renders  impossible  tbe  bar. 
munious  codperatioo  of  the  constitutional  authorities, 
so  indUpcDsable  for  the  interests  of  tho  national 
cause.  The  experience  of  recent  times  has  convinc- 
ingly proved  that  this  understanding  and  cooperation 
cannot  be  obtained  with  tho  elements  of  wnich  tbe 
Second  Chamber  of  the  States  General  was  lately 
composed.  The  continual  changing  of  my  responsible 
advisers  would  gradually  become  pernicious  to  tho 
mural  and  raatcnal  well-oeing  of  the  nation,  by  crip- 
pling the  powers  of  goremment.  Steadiness  of  aim, 
on  the  contrary,  increases  tbo  powers  of  the  admin- 
istration and  of  tbe  executive.  In  order  to  attain 
ibis  end,  I call  now  on  my  beloved  people  to  make 
tbeir  wishes  known.  Inhabitants  of  the  rfutherlands, 
consider  tho  !l0th  of  October  next  as  an  important 
day  in  your  national  existence.  Yonr  king  invites 
all  of  you.  to  whom  tho  law  gives  the  right  to  vote, 
to  proceed  to  tbe  ballot.  Let  your  faithful  attend 
ance  show  that  you  value  his  appeaL 

Given  at  Loo,  this  10th  day  of  October,  1866. 

WILLIAM. 

Tlie  result  of  the  election  licld  on  October 
81st  was  a slight  lose  on  tbe  part  of  the  IJberale. 
who,  however,  retained  a small  m^ority  of  the 
Second  Chamber.  Tbe  Chambers  were  opened 
on  November  19th,  by  a roinUtcriol  commission 
acting  on  behalf  of  tho  king.  The  speech  from 
the  throne  was  delivered  by  tbe  Minister  of 
Jusfice.  In  adverting  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Second  Chamber,  he  said:  **The  king  and  the 
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ministors  hope  that  after  the  last  decision  of  the 
electors,  tljo  people,  the  government,  and  the 
represeniatives,  will  vie  with  each  other  in  ful- 
filling the  constitutional  task,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  insure  the  happiness  of  the  country,” 
The  minister  announced  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  present  bills  to  the  Chambers 
on  various  matters  of  public  interest,  and,  be- 
fore all,  the  budget.  In  conclusion,  be  said: 
“I  hope  that  our  common  etforta  will  be  char- 
acterized by  reciprocal  confidence,  mutual  for- 
bearaiico  in  debate,  and  the  strict  and  loyal 
observance  i>f  the  con'‘titution.” 

The  relations  of  the  Netherlands  to  for- 
eign powers  wore  amicable ; but  with  Ikd- 
giuni  a difficulty  arose  concerning  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Scheldt.  The  settlement  of 
thi.s  difficulty  is  of  general  interest,  as  it  lias  a 
direct  l>earing  u]^on  the  internatiimal  law  of 
the  navigation  ot  tidal  rivers.  The  difficulty 
between  Belgium  and  Holland  is  in  regard  to 
the  outlet  of  the  Scheldt.  Antwerp,  the  chief 
mercantile  city  of  Belgium,  stands  on  the 
Scheldt,  which  is  its  channel  of  approach  from 
the  sea.  But  it  so  happens  that  a few  miles 
below  Antwerp  it  quits  Belj^an  territory,  and 
for  the  rest  of  its  course  passes  through  that  of 
Holland.  The  great  volume  of  its  waters 
roaches  the  ocean  through  the  main  channel — 
the  ’NVestern  Scheldt,  as  it  is  called ; but  it  also, 
to  some  extent,  has  outlets  through  the  Ristcru 
Scheldt,  which  separates  the  i>ro\*inco  of  South 
Beveland  from  North  Brabant,  and  the  Sloe, 
which  divides  South  Beveland  from  Walchcreti. 
The  chief  town  of  this  last  is  Hushing,  a ijlaco 
of  little  moment,  except  from  a military  point 
of  view.  Either  for  the  purpo.se  of  increasing 
the  commerce  of  Flushing,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  its  garrison  in  clo.ser  communication 
witn  the  capital,  the  Dntch  Government  ha.s 
resolved  to  connect  this  little  place  by  railway 
with  Bergen-op-Zooin.  The  execution,  how- 
ever, of  such  a public  work  necessitates  inter- 
ference with  tbo  chaniuds  of  tlie  Sloe  and  the 
Eastern  Scheldt ; for,  although  a passage 
through  both  channels  will  of  course  bo  loft 
open,  yet  the  present  width  of  them  at  the 
points  of  intersection  will  he  con.sidcrnhly 
diininibhed  by  embanking.  The  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment maintains  that  thus  the  tidal  scour  of 
tlie  main  channel,  or  Western  Scheldt,  will  be 
interfered  witli,  and  the  navigation  to  and  from 
Antwerp  bo  impeded,  or,  it  may  be,  rendered 
altogether  impracticable;  and  it  therefore  in- 
sists that  cither  the  railway  scheme  Ikj  aban- 
doned, or  that  it  be  carrieil  out  in  such  a way 
as  to  leave  undimiiiiKbed  the  rush  of  water 
through  the  two  minor  channels.  The  law 
involvtMl  in  the  question  is  sufficiently  simple. 
The  general  principles  that  ought  to  regulate 
the  operations  of  two  countries  in  regard  to  a 
navigable  river  whoso  course  U through  the 
territory  of  l)oth,  were  enumerated  hi  the  final 
act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  certain  articles 
drafted  by  the  Baron  William  von  Hamboldt, 
than  whom  no  one  could  have  been  more  com- 


petent. And  they  were  these — that  the  navi- 
gation of  such  a river  wa.s  to  be  regarded  as 
free  from  the  point  where  it  commenced  to  the 
Bca ; and,  consequently,  that,  while  tbe  sovereign 
rights  of  each  country  were  to  remain  intact, 
yet  neitlier  could  bo  allowed  so  to  operate  opc« 
that  port  of  tlie  river  po-ssiog  through  its  terri- 
tory as  to  impede  or  prevent  tbe  freedom  of 
navigation.  This  declaration  was  approved  and 
expressly  adopted  in  the  Treaty  of  London  of 
1839,  whereby  Holland  and  lk*lgiura  arranged 
the  question  consequent  upon  tlieir  separatiim. 
Not  only  so,  but  those  principles  were  therehr 
applied  in  particular  and  in  more  detail  to  the 
Scheldt;  for  it  was  stipulated  that  its  m-mn 
channel  should  be  maintained  in  a navigable 
condition  for  vessels  passing  between  Antwerp 
and  the  ocean,  while  its  other  outlets  were  ak' 
to  be  kept  open  by  Holland  so  far  as  neee»«rT 
for  navigation  between  Antwerp  and  the  Rhine. 
Tbo  real  qiicstion  at  issue  between  tbe  two  gov- 
ernments lias  reference  solely  to  tbe  effect  the 
profioscd  embankments  in  the  Eastern  Scheldt 
and  the  Sloe  will  have  upon  the  fair-way  of  tk* 
main  outlet  of  the  river.  The  Belgian  Gorvni- 
meat  contends  that  theso  embankments  will 
interfere  with  the  tidal  scour  in  tbe  Western 
Scheldt,  and  cause  the  siltiiig-up  of  tho  ri^er. 
This  tho  Government  of  Holland  denies.  Tbe 
dispute  is  es.'H.ntially  one  of  opinion — an  en- 
giuc'cring  disagreement.  If  the  view  maintained 
by  Belgium  be  correct,  then  a perseverance  bj 
Holland  in  the  course  she  contemplates  would 
he  a breach  of  treaty  engagements — a contra- 
vention of  the  recognized  principles  of  fluiial 
inlcmational  law,  which  it  would  be  incuiubcDi 
upon  tho  Great  Powers  to  pn^veut.  In  aa'onl- 
aiico  with  a j)roj)osition  made  by  the  Enjribb 
Government,  Holland  and  Belgimn  agreed  lliat 
an  international  commission  of  engineers,  named 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  PnL'^ria,  visit  tbe 
localities,  and  report  upon  the  jirobable  effect 
of  the  operation.^  contemplated  by  Holland,  and 
to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  they  may  be  expeeUxi 
to  impede  the  navigation  of  tho  lower  Scheldt, 
as  dreaded  by  Belgium.  The  two  powers  at 
issue  undertook  to  render  the  conimissioDers 
every  facility  for  arriving  at  a well-grounded 
judgment  in  tho  matter,  without,  however, 
pledging  themselves  to  shape  their  respective 
courses  of  action  in  accordance  with  tho  views 
that  these  commissioners  might  take.  They 
did  not  accept  the  arbitration  of  Britain,  Fnuu^ 
and  Prussia.  Tho  intervening  powers,  in  their 
turn,  merely  desired  to  come  in  pf^-vs^ioo  of 
such  iufomiatioi),  from  impartial  and  thorough- 
ly-competent  sources,  os  might  enable  them  u» 
decide  what  hereafter  shall  be  their  line  of 
tion,  should  the  misunderstanding  not  bo  acti- 
cablv  removed. 

NEW  GRANADA.  {See  Colombia,  Uxtim 
Statrs  of.) 

NEVADA.  Since  her  admission  as  a J^tato, 
Nevada  has  made  great  progress  in  the  discovery 
and  development  of  her  mineral  wealth  and 
other  resources.  Visionary  schemes  of  spccu- 
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lation  which  well  nigh  ruined  the  legitimate 
business  of  the  people,  have  given  place  to  more 
healthy  and  permanent  pursuits,  and  at  the 
present  time  all  departments  of  labor  are  con- 
ducted with  a degree  of  system,  economy  and 
profit.  A conviction  exists,  that  development 
aluno  will  insure  wealth  in  mining  pursuits,  and 
that  there  is  a permanence  and  value  in  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  t5tate.  Mining  has  be- 
come systematize<l ; science  and  invention  have 
been  brought  to  the  aid  of  lal>or,  and  a porsuit 
once  considered  speculative  and  hazardous,  lios 
become  legiliiiiato  and  profitable.  During  the 
year  1860,  much  larger  quantities  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  token  from  the  older  mines 
than  in  tlio  preceding  year,  and  the  dcveloi)- 
inents  made  in  new  districts  proved  much  more 
satisfactory,  llio  agricultural  lands  are  grad- 
ually becoming  occupied  and  cultivated,  but  the 
most  indispensable  necessity  fur  the  t?tate  is 
railroad  communication.  The  Central  Pacific 
from  the  west,  and  tlio  Union  Pacific  from  the 
east  are,  however,  rapidly  a[)proachlng.  The 
former  is  expected  to  be  completed  some  twenty 
miles  within  the  border  of  the  State  during  the 
aummer  of  1867.  This  will  aftbrd  a Hjieeily 
tnuisportation  to  and  from  tide  water.  The 
progress  of  the  Union  Pacific  has  already  greatly 
aliortenod  the  time  of  transportation  to  the  At- 
hintic  States,  but  it  is  expected  throe  years 
more  will  he  necessary  for  its  completion.  The 
Governor  (Blais<lell),  sent  a message  to  the 
J^gishature  soon  after  the  ch>sc  of  the  year,  in 
which  he  thus  speaks  of  national  afiairs : 

Id  this  connection  I can  but  justify  and  commend 
the  action  and  the  policy  of  the  late  'Congress,  nhtlo 
I rctifretfully  disapprove  that  of  the  President.  The 
former,  prompted  by  a spirit  of  fidelity  to  principle 
and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  whole  country,  ear- 
nestly endeavored  to  reunite  it  upon  terms  just  and 
equitable  to  all.  The  latter,  seeming  to  forget  that 
Congress  were  the  immediate  representative  of  the 
people,  having  the  right  to  devise  and  adopt  measures 
other  than  such  as  he  might  originate  or  personally 
approve,  vainly  endeavored  to  thwart  the  will  of  the 
people  by  the  immediate  restoration  of  treason  to 
power,  without  the  exaction  of  sufficient  guaranties 
for  the  future  security  of  the  Kepublic.  Rut  Con- 
gress. with  firmness,  maintained  its  legitimate  pre- 
rogative, carried  nut  its  policy  to  the  extent  or  its 
authority,  and  the  results  of  the  recent  clcctioDS 
show  that  the  people — the  final  arbiters  between 
them — have  dcctiled  against  the  theories  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  ratified  the  views  of  Congress. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  6, 1866, 
the  limiU  of  the  State  were  extended  so  as  to 
include  all  that  extent  of  territory  bounded  by 
a line  commencing  on  the  thirty-seventh  degree 
of  north  latitude  at  the  thirty-.seventh  degree 
of  longitude  west  from  Washington,  and  runming 
thence  sontli  on  said  degree  of  longitude  to  the 
middle  of  the  river  Colorado  of  the  west ; thcnco 
down  the  middle  of  the  river  to  the  eastern 
boumlary  of  the  State  of  California;  thcnco 
north  westerly  along  the  boundary  of  California 
to  the  thirty-seventh  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  thence  east  along  the  degree  to  tlie  point 
of  beginning. 

An  election  for  State  officers  and  members 


of  the  T^regislaturo  was  held  in  November,  at 
which  the  total  vote  cast  was  9,162 ; of  which 
Blaisdcl,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor 
received  5,126,  and  Winters  the  Conservative 
candidate,  4,036.  The  Republicans  have  a large 
m^ority  in  each  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Tlie 
receipts  of  tlio  State  treasury  during  the  fiscal 
year,  were  $425,000,  and  the  disbursements, 
$820,000.  The  total  debt  is  $278, (X)0.  At  the 
session  of  tlie  Legislature  commencing  in  Jan- 
uary, 1807,  the  amendment  of  the  Ftnloral  Con- 
stitution forming  article  14,  was  pa.ssed  by  the 
lower  Hoii.so;  ayes  34,  mo's  4. 

The  bullion  sliippeil  from  Virginia  and  Gold 
Hill,  by  express  in  1866,  excee<led  the  amount 
of  the  previous  year,  $2,074,174,  and  was  for 
each  moDtli  os  follows : 


From 
Gold  IIIIL 

IVim 

Virginia. 

Totals. 

January  . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

$4-'l2,044  2S 
4Vr>,491  65 
490,1 523  89 
413,196  17 
562,074  8,3 
673,111  40 
678, 8«5  98 
672,690  14 
7<W,940  86 
72«,4'4  OH 
618,779  62 
666,984  70 

$520,177  20 
492,322  91 
70.**, 210  33 
646,987  51 
64S.476  71 
562,938  70 
59.‘»,508  77 
779,276  50 
643,963  97 
686,517  28 
789,.512  ^0 
786, 43S  96 

|9.')2,221  4H 
968,814  54 
1,195,8.84  22 
1,060,164  68 
1,210,851  .54 
1,236,050  10 
1,26S,8S9  70 
1,451,966  73 
1,344,904  30 
1,412,981  81 
1,3.58,291  92 
1,453,423  66 

June 

July 

August  . . . 
September 
October.. . 
November. 
December. 

Total. . . 

7,100,268  00 

7,807,626  IS 

14,907.894  IS 

The  amount  sliippiMl  during  the  same  time 
from  Carjs.m  City  was  $341,366 ; from  Reese 
River,  $400,587 ; from  Aurora,  $171,534;  sent 
otherwise  tlian  by  express,  $35o,000 ; making 
the  total  sliirmient  for  1866,  amount  to  $16,171.- 
881.  TJie  bullion  product  and  dividends  of 
some  of  tlio  mines  during  tbo  year  were  as 
follows : 


BnlUon 
ywodnet.  1 

Uirldcnds. 

Crown  Point 

$1,813,357  1 

$234,000 

Empire  M.  k M.  Co 

486,778  i 

82,400 

Gould  k Cunr 

1,605,228 

3,')2,t'00 

Hale  k Norcross 

1,199,769  ' 

3.50,000 

Imperial 

910,187 

450,000 

27,9.'*8 

176,000 

Overman 

Savage 

1,80.5,900  ; 

800,000 

Yellow  Jacket 

2,310,000 

890,001) 

NEW  lIAMPSniUE.  The  Republican  State 
Convention  met  at  Concord  on  January  3d,  and 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 
Jittohedf  By  the  Union  Republicans  of  New  Hamp. 
shire,  in  convention  awembled.  That  wo  rejoice  with 
groat  joy  that  tho  dark  cloud  of  war  no  longer  over- 
shadows our  land,  that  tho  old  flag  of  the  Union 
again  floats  over  every  foot  of  the  national  territory, 
from  tho  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Lak’c:^ 
to  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico,  without  anywhere  smiling 
upon  a master  or  frowning  upon  a slave;  and  wc 
reverently  thank  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world 
that  a most  gigantic  and  wicked  rebellion,  to  perpe- 
tuate and  strengthen  human  bondage,  has  been  over- 
ruled to  the  establishment  of  univers^  liberty. 
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That  in  this  hour  of  national  cnngratu* 
lation  over  a united  country,  and  a constitution  free 
from  the  leprosj  of  slarerr,  we  exnressour  profound 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  our  late  oeloved  President, 
Abraham  Linculu,  to  whose  patriotism,  honesty  of 
purpose,  and  unswervioe  fldeUty  to  a great  principle, 
wo  feci  largely  indebted  for  the  triumph  achieved, 
aud  a whole  race  made  free.  A continent  saved  to 
liberty  will  make  bis  memory  immortal. 

lieaoltal.  That  New  Hampshire  is  justly  proud  of 
the  gallantry  and  heroism  of  her  brave  sons  wbo 
went  forth  to  give  their  strength  and  their  lives  in 
defence  of  the  Union  and  liberty;  we  owe  it  to  our* 
selves  and  to  them  to  maintain  and  embodv  in  our 
Government  tbc  great  principles  fur  which  they  bat* 
tlcnl  and  so  many  of  them  fell. 

745eso/rr«/,That  while  wc  rejoice  that  chattel  slavery 
no  longer  receives  the  sanction  of  law  or  constitu- 
tion in  our  broad  domain  of  the  American  Union, 
we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  States 
Istely  lu  rebellion  have  already  adopted  codes  mani- 
lestly  tending  to  the  reGstablbnment  of  other  forms 
of  “involuntary  servitude,”  little  less  oppressive 
than  that  which  has  just  been  abolished.  It  is  the 
sacred  duty  of  the  President,  and  of  Conj^ross,  to  see 
that  the  ordinance  of  untrersal  emancipation,  written 
in  the  blood  of  our  brothers  and  sons,  be  not  by 
anv  subterf^e  annulled  or  made  of  no  efiecU 

Jittolttil,  Tliat  the  scheme  to  subvert  our  neigh- 
boring republic  of  Mexico,  and  to  plant  by  foreign 
bayonets  an  Austrian  despotism  instead,  having  had 
its  origin  in  undisguised  hostility  to  tbc  United  States, 
it  is  the  urgent  duty  of  our  (iovernment  to  take  such 
decisive  measures  as  will  bring  about  the  early  aban- 
donment of  what,  under  the  circumstances,  is  nothing 
less  thau  u standing  insult  to  our  power,  and  a men- 
anco  to  our  republican  institations. 

He*olttni,  That  wc  rcc^nitc  in  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  ^ates,  the  just  citizen,  (he 
sincere  jiatriut,  and  tbc  distinguished  statesman ; 
that  the  tone  and  temper  of  hia  late  annual  message  to 
Congress  meets  our  warm  approbation,  and  augurs 
well  for  the  success  of  his  administration.  We 
pledge  him  our  hearty  confidence  and  support  in  all 
nis  efforts  to  restore  harmony  ond  mutual  trust  be- 
tween the  difl'erent  sections  of  the  Union,  upon  the 
basis  of  universal  liberty,  and  exact  justice  to  nil. 

Jiaohtd,  That  the  State  and  the  national  faith, 
pledged  for  tlie  public  debt,  incurred  iu  defence  of 
the  Union,  must  be  kept  inviolate,  and  that  wc  insist 
upon  an  cconomv  in  the  public  expenditures,  and 
pledge  the  Republican  party  of  Xew  Hampshire  to 
retrenchment  and  reform,  wherever  practicable. 
And  of  tbc  sincerity  of  this  pledge  wc  give  the  high- 
est guaranty  in  our  power  by  presenting  again  for  ro- 
election  our  present  popular  chief  magUtrate,  Hon. 
Frederick  Smyth,  against  whose  official  or  personal 
integrity  not  even  political  rancor  bos  dared  to 'utter 
a word.  The  people  know  his  devotion  to  their  in- 
terests, honor  Ills  integrity,  and  will  triumphantly  re- 
elect him. 

Governor  Smyth  was  renominated  for  Gov- 
ernor. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  New 
Hampshire  a.‘»scmbled  at  Concord  on  Wednes- 
day, February  7th,  and  nominated  John  G. 
Sinclair  as  candidate  for  Govenior. 

The  committee  on  resolntions  submitted  a 
scries  of  nine,  which  were  adopted  amid  hearty 
applause. 

The  first  avers  that  the  Government  derives  its 
powers  from  the  Constitution,  and  that  any  authoritv 
exorcised  contrary  thereto  is  usurpation,  and  calfs 
for  a strict  construction  of  the  Constitution. 

The  second  totally  disapproves  of  all  proposed  or 
contemplated  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

The  third  affirms  the  freedom  of  speech,  of  the 


press,  and  of  elections,  privilege  of  the  writ  at  h^bm 
corpus  and  of  trial  by  jury,  exemption  from  arbitrary 
arrest,  and  the  subordination  or  the  military  to  the 
civil  power,  os  rights  which  must  be  preserved. 

The  fourth  affirms  the  right  of  each  State  to  rega- 
late  its  elective  franchise  for  itself,  and  that  attempts 
to  interfere  with  this  right  are  violations  of  the  Coo- 
stitution. 

The  flAh  says  that  the  announcement  that  the 
Slate  debt  of  New  Hampshire  is  $13,000,000  is  a very 
startling  fact  to  all  honest  men,  who  do  not  iotcodto 
shirk  their  share  of  taxation. 

The  sixth  calls  for  a scruliny  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  war  funds  of  the  State,  in  order  that  the 
great  difference  in  the  debts  of  tbc  States  of  Ver- 
mont aud  New  Hampshire—  that  of  (he  latter  Slate 
being  thirteen  niilliuns,  and  that  of  the  former  but 
about  eight  millions — be  accounted  for. 

The  seventh  pledges  to  President  Jobntoa  their 
support  iu  tho  efforts  which  ho  is  making  to  secure 
to  all  the  States  immediate  rcpresentatiun  io  Coo* 
gress,  and  their  full  rights  uuder  the  Coastitutioo  m 
states  of  the  Union,  and  that  they  will  ^taod  by  biai 
so  long  as  ho  stands  by  (he  Constitution,  and  in- 
vites all  patriotic  citizens  to  unite  with  them  in  this 
purpose.  ' 

The  eighth  states  that  equality  of  taxation  U a 
sound  Democratic  doctrine,  and  must  be  msiD* 
tained.  The  whole  taxable  property  of  the  country 
should  be  equitably  assessed,  with  no  privileged  ei- 
emotions  furtbesup{>ort  of  the  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral govemmenU,  each  and  all  of  which  sboald  be 
administered  with  the  utmost  economy  coQ^bteSt 
with  their  proper  conduct,  and  under  a sense  of  the 
strictest  accountability  to  the  people. 

The  lost  resolntion  states  tnat,  as  in  the  past,  <o 
now  and  forever,  tliey  proclaim  as  a device,  worthy 
of  every  true  Aracricau  citizen,  ” N’o  North,  no  Sooia. 
but  one  inseparable  Union,  one  undivided  people  of 
brethren,  making  common  front  against  erery  eu* 
croachment  upou  the  Constitution  aud  every  fom  of 
fanaticism.” 

The  Lcgislatnro  met  on  the  Jane  fith,  in«l 
continneil  in  session  four  weeks.  Among  the 
importjint  acts  passed  was  one  establisJiing  la 
agricultural  college,  to  be  placed  umlorthedi* 
reetion  of  Dartmouth  College.  Its  main  fe«- 
ture.a  arc  as  follows:  the  general  government 
of  the  college  shall  be  in  the  hand.s  of  aiw 
trustees,  five  to  be  a]ipointetl  by  the  (tovctoot 
and  council,  and  four  by  the  trustees  of  Ihui- 
month  College.  Tlie  trusteea  shall  appoint  a 
faculty  of  instniction,  prescribe  their  dntics,  sihI 
invest  them  with  such  powers  for  the  iiumeditW 
government  and  management  of  the  institutioo 
ns  they  may  deem  most  coDducivo  to  its  b«4 
interests.  No  trustee  shall  receive  any  com- 
pensation for  hirf  service's;  but  expenses  neces- 
sarily mourred  by  him  slu'd!  be  paid  by  the  col- 
lege. Tbc  trustees  shall  make  an  annua)  report 
to  tho  Legislature  of  the  financial  condition  and 
of  the  oi>crations  and  progress  of  tho  college, 
recording  any  improvements  or  esiicriuients 
made,  with  their  coat  and  results,  including  such 
St.ite,  industrial,  and  economiciU  statistics,  as 
may  be  useful.  The  tnistees  are  authorized  and 
empowered  to  locate  and  establish  the  college 
incorjiorated  by  tliis  wrt  at  Hanover,  in  the 
State,  iu  connection  witli  Dartmouth  Coilt^> 
and  with  that  corporation  to  make  all  necessary 
contracts  for  a period  not  exceeding  years, 
in  relation  to  the  tenns of  theconneclion  there- 
with, and  to  its  furnishing  to  the  collc^^e  of 
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agricolturo  and  tbo  raocbanic  arts  tbo  free  nse 
of  an  experimental  farm,  of  all  requisite  build- 
ings, of  the  libraries,  laboratories,  apparatus, 
and  muscuins  of  said  Dartmouth  Colley,  and 
for  supplyiuj;  sQch  instruction,  in  addition  to 
tiiat  furnisIitHi  by  its  professors  and  teachers,  as 
the  best  interests  of  tlie  students  may  require, 
and  also  as  to  any  legacy  Dartraout!»  College 
may  receive  from  the  estate  of  the  late  David 
Culver.  The  trustees  are  also  authorized  and 
directed  to  furuLsh,  so  far  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, free  tuition  to  indigent  students  of  tlio 
college,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  delivery 
of  free  lectures  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  State 
upon  subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechauic  arts. 

A resolution,  giving  f5,000  to  the  sufferers  at 
Portland,  wa.s  posset  unanimously,  and  each 
member  added  one  day’s  pay,  making  $5,981  in 
the  whole.  The  salaries  of  the  Supremo  Judicial 
Court  Judges  were  iuereased  to  $2,400  for  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  $2,200  each  for  the  associates; 
that  of  the  Attornoy-Goneral  was  fixed  at 
$2,000.  The  salaries  of  the  Judges  and  Rc^s- 
tera  of  Probate  were  also  advanced. 

An  attempt  to  tax  United  States  bonds  in 
thia  State  has  failed.  The  IvCgislaturo  of  1805 
passed  an  act  levying  a tax  of  25  percent,  npon 
incomes  accruing  from  notes,  bonds,  or  other 
securities,  not  otherwise  taxed  under  the  laws 
of  the  State,  The  Supreme  Court  of  tlje  State, 
in  March,  decided  that  the  act  was  unconstitu- 
tional, so  far  as  it  relates  to  all  classes  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

The  condition  of  the  treasury  during  the  last 
financial  year  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  All 
demands  upon  it  have  been  promptly  met,  and 
the  credit  of  the  State  raateridly  improved.  The 
receipts  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  for  the 
fiscal  year,  ending  June  1st,  were  $4,116,078.54. 
The  disbursements,  during  the  same  period, 
amounted  to  $3,958,199.69.  The  total  debt, 
June  1st,  was  $4,100,698.89. 

The  subject  of  public  education  has  always 
been  placed  in  deserved  prominence  in  this 
State,  and  the  school  system  has  been  fostered 
by  liberal  appropriations.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  literary  fund,  heretofore  derived  from  the 
taxation  of  the  State  banks,  and  now  lost  in 
eoDsequonce  of  Uieir  conversion  into  national 
banking  iiisUtutioos,  has  very  seriously  dimin- 
ished the  aid  formerly  extended  to  schools,  and 
the  great  advance  in  prices  has  likewise  had  a 
detrimental  effect  upon  them ; but  the  efficient 
efforts  of  the  Hoard  of  Education  have  main- 
tained the  high  character  the  common  schools 
have  always  possessed. 

The  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  contiuues  in 
a most  satisfactory  condition.  The  appropria- 
tions in  its  behalf  have  proved  judicious,  and 
productive  of  great  good,  and  have  been  nobly 
seconded  from  time  to  time  by  beucvolent  indi- 
viduals. During  the  year  the  muuificent  legacy 
of  one  buodreil  and  forty  thousand  dollars  was 
ilevisod  to  tlie  asylum  by  Moo<ly  Kent,  Esq., 
the  income  of  which  will  ouahletho  trustees  to 


supply  the  institution  with  many  improvements 
and  specific  curative  appliances  long  nee<led. 
The  asylum  has  accomino<lation3  for  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  patients,  though  on  the  1st 
of  May  it  contained  two  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

Now  Hampshire  has  no  asylum  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  or  the  blind,  but  appropriations  are 
aunually  made  for  the  snpfmrt  of  these  un- 
fortunate classes  at  the  institutions  of  other 
States. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  tlie  House  of 
Reformation  for  Juvenile  Delinquents  was  par- 
tially destroyed  by  fire,  in  comscquenco  of  which 
its  career  of  prosperity  was  for  a time  inter- 
rupted. 

The  financial  standing  and  general  condition 
of  the  State  Prison  are  quite  wtisfactory.  The 
proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts  have  met 
the  expenses  of  the  institution,  so  that  tine 
prison  Lq.s  been  self-sustaining,  and  the  State  is 
not  called  on  for  any  appropriation  in  its  be- 
half. The  number  of  prisoners  Mav  1st  was 
101. 

In  agricultural  enterprise  New  Hampshire 
keeps  pace  witii  her  sister  States,  by  the  adn|>- 
tion  01  new  methods  of  improvement,  and  by 
constant  devotion  to  every  means  of  rendering 
the  cultivation  of  her  soil  remunerative  to  the 
farmer.  There  is  universal  evidence  of  grow- 
ing prosperity,  manifested  in  well-ordered  and 
comfijrtahle  buildings,  cnltivatc<l  fields,  and  do- 
mestic animsds  well  bred  and  wisely  cared  for. 

Increasing  attention  is  given  to  manufactures, 
and  the  growth  of  towns  and  villages  along  tlie 
streams  continues  ivith  great  actirity,  and  val- 
uable water  privileges  are  rapidly  hrouglit  into 
requisition,  adding  materially  to  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  State. 

The  ineiv-urcs  inaugurated  by  the  Legislature 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and  which  also  ap- 
pointed commissioners  toother  New  England 
States  to  request  their  cooperation  in  restoring 
to  the  rivers  migrating  fish,  bid  fair  to  ho  suc- 
cessful The  .^ImoD  spawn  deposited  some 
time  ago  is  doing  well,  and  it  is  believed  the 
rivers  will,  in  a few  years,  be  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  both  salmon  and  shad  as  in  olden 
times. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  State  arc,  at 
this  time,  attracting  an  unusual  degree  of  at- 
tention, and  the  increasing  interest  manifested 
in  them  by  capitalists  and  practical  minors,  with 
the  very  flattering  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions, give  fair  promise  that  they  may  become 
a source  of  profit  and  revenue. 

At  the  election  for  Governor,  the  total  vote 
cast  was  65,636,  of  which  iSmytli,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate,  received  85,137,  and  Sinclair, 
his  opponent,  obtained  30,481.  The  l.cgisla- 
ture  is  divided  as  follows; 

Scoatc.  Himse.  Jolot  IklloC 


Hepublicnns 9 217 

Democrats 8 118  121 

Majority 6 90  9C 


An  election  for  three  members  of  Congress 
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will  be  held  in  March,  1807.  The  present  mem- 
bers are  all  Republicans. 

NEW  JERSEY.  Tlie  receipts  from  all  sources 
into  the  treasury  of  this  State  during  I860  were 
$449,421,  and  the  actual  disbursements,  $619,- 
336.  The  deficiency  of  $169,914  was  met  by 
the  payment  of  certain  sums  to  the  State.  The 
transit  duties  paid  by  tfie  railroad  companies 
were  $h7,C58  Ics.s  than  during  the  previous  year, 
while  those  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  C'anal 
increased  $33,893.  The  indebtedness  of  the 
State  consists  of  the  war  debt,  w'hich  is  repre- 
sented by  bonds  amounting  to  $3,306,200. 
There  are  registered  in  the  ailjutant-general’s 
oflBco  the  names  of  8,358  navd  recruits,  and 
2,516  colored  troops  still  in  the  service  of  the 
Unitc<l  States.  The  sura  of  $777,616  is  duo  to 
the  State  by  the  United  States  for  advances 
made  to  fit  out  troops.  The  indebtedness  in- 
curred in  the  several  counties,  towns,  and  cities 
of  the  Stale  for  bounties,  excepting  several 
townships  not  yet  reported,  amounts  to  $23,- 
417,988.  An  act  was  passi*d  by  the  Legisla- 
ture at  the  beginning  of  tlic  year  to  create  a 
Board  of  Education.  This  board  commenced 
its  duties  by  codifying  the  various  school  laws 
of  the  State  wUli  such  additions  as  experience 
had  proved  to  be  advantageous  in  other  States. 
The  income  of  theschoed  fund  from  all  sources 
in  1865  was  $79,146.  Of  this  sum  tlio  banks 
of  the  State  jiaid  $40,833.  All  of  these  insti- 
tutions, excepting  nine,  have  organized  under 
the  national  law  or  snrrendered  tlieir  charters, 
and  the  amount  from  this  source  to  the  school 
fund,  in  1866,  was  only  6,(XK).  The  State, 
Imwever,  appropriated  $40,000,  and  the  school 
fund  contributeil  also  $40,000.  The  amount 
of  money  raised  by  local  tax  for  schools  wa.s 
$606,662,  and  the  total  amount  appropriated 
for  educational  purposes  was  $746,794.  The 
number  of  public  schools  in  the  State  is  1972. 
The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between 
five  and  eighteen  years  of  age  is  197,456,  while 
the  number  who  have  attoiidtHl  school  for  the 
year  was  37,960,  and  the  uumlM>r  who  liave  not 
attended  school  at  all  was  89,657.  The  Nor- 
mal School  has  151  pnpils. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey  shows  a consid- 
erable degree  of  prosperity.  The  number  of 
students  was  288,  of  whom  86  were  from  New 
Jersey,  45  from  Pennsylvania,  38  from  Mary- 
land, 17  from  Delaware,  and  the  remainder 
froTu  14  States, 

The  apparatus  of  the  college  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  and  improvcnl  by  the  purchase  of  l>r. 
Torrey’s  chemical  instruments  and  materials, 
besides  a well-selected  mineralogical  cabinet, 
and  specimens  of  natural  history,  fos.sils,  &C. 
These  laltcr  include  over  6,000  specimens  of 
Alpine  rocks,  presented  by  Profesksor  Guyot; 
300  species  of  fossils  collected  in  the  State  of 
Now' York,  and  nearly  a thousand  specimens, 
with  numerous  casts  of  largo  and  rare  reptiles. 
The  libraries  altogether  include  24,000  vol- 
umes. A fund  of  $10,000  having  been  given 
by  Gen.  N.  Norris  Uolsted,  for  the  i>uri>ose 


of  building  an  astronomical  observatory,  the  i 
trustees  have  purchased  a site  for  the  bdiding.  1 
at  an  expense  of  $4,600.  | 

Besides  the  endowment  of  a large  nuioberof 
scbolnrsldps  by  private  individuals  (at  a cost  of 
$1,000  each,  enabling  the  founder  to  select  the 
student  to  enjoy  it),  the  Professorship  of  Geol- 
ogy and  Physical  Geography  has  been  eiuiowcd 
by  the  donation  of  $30,000  from  John  I.  BWr. 

A family,  whoso  name  is  withheld,  has  con- 
tributed $36,000  as  a fund  for  the  support^ 
the  president,  and  over  $50,000  more  have  been 
added  to  the  sustentation  fund,  by  donations 
from  other  friends  of  the  institution.  These 
amounts,  with  the  scholarships,  raise  the  entire 
fund  to  more  than  $135,000. 

Rutgers  College,  which  received  the  dona- 
tion of  Congress  for  an  agricultural  coUtfre. 
has  opened  a scientific  and  agricahural  de- 
nnrtincnt,  which  has  advanced  very  favorahlT. 

The  first  class  of  seven  persons  was  oi^nizri 
in  1865,  and  a second  of  fourteen  persons  In 
1866.  A clas.s  of  three  is  pursuing  a eoorse  | 
of  analytical  chemistry.  An  a.'stronoujicxl  ob-  1 
servatory  for  this  institution  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

Seton  Hall,  at  Orange,  which  suffered  a greit 
loss  in  the  burning  of  its  most  important  ImW- 
ing,  has  erected  another,  and  continuedi  n op-  f 
oration  with  increasing  numbers. 

The  agriculttirol  districts  of  the  State  arc 
rapidly  increasing  in  population.  TVithin  the 
last  fifteen  years  this  increase  has  been  taster  fc 
than  the  avenige  of  the  whole  Unite«l  8tat«.  | 
The  staple  crops  of  com,  wheat,  potat(K?«,  etc., 
compare  w*ell  in  the  yield  witli  any  of  the  never  ; 
States.  The  value  of  the  market  gimlen  pred-  | 
ucts  of  the  State  is  below  ouly  oue  otlier  Sutt 
in  the  Union. 

The  Agricultural  Society  has  been  autborutt! 
by  the  Legislature  to  hold  the  neccssMyreal 
estate,  and  has  been  located  at  Newark.  The 
protection  of  the  cattle  owned  in  the  State  from 
rinderpest,  was  plactnl  in  the  hands  of  thU  so- 
ciety, by  the  IvCgislature,  with  complete  wf- 
cess.  The  society  lias  also  einnloved  doiiii? 
the  year  an  entomologist,  Dr,  I.  ?.  Trimble. 
During  the  year  be  has  issued  onevolumcon 
“Insect  Enemies  of  Fruit  and  Fruit  Tre»' 
treating  chiefly  of  the  curculio,  a native, 
and  the  apple-w'orm  moth,  or  codling  metb, 
which  is  an  imported  enemy.  Nearly  twenty 
years  have  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
the  work.  A second  volume  is  in 
Of  the  fruits  of  the  State  the  society  say: 

“Are  wo  to  abandon  entirely  the  coinin' of 
fruit  in  New  Jersey  ? Unless  the  evil  U taken 
in  hand  at  once,  w-o  cannot  but  see  that  soch 
is  to  be  tho  inevitable  result.  The  great  caosj 
of  this  evil  is  the  insect  enemies  of  fruit  and 
fruit-trees.  They  have  multiplied  to  an  eifcnt 
which  threatens  tho  annihilation  of  fruit  in 
New  Jersey.  Can  this  evil  bo  arresiodf  Our 
entomologi't  bids  us  to  take  courakV.  ho 
show’s  us  that  there  are  means  of  baiSingtb^ 
enemy.  lie  a-^surcs  ns  that  ‘the protection w 
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fruit  from  these  insects  can  bo  made  a fixed 
Bciunco,  so  tliat  the  man  who  chooses  to  go  into 
the  business  of  fruit-growing  may  bo  sure  of 
success^  provid.ed  ho  permits  no  other  pursuit 
to  interfere  with  the  proper  attention  to  tliisat 
the  riglit  lime.’  There  is  no  question  but  that 
very  much  of  the  decline  of  onr  fruits  and  fruit- 
treei^  I*articular!y  the  apple,  is  duo  to  the  ex- 
haustive system  of  agriculture,  and  the  negli- 
gent and  slovenly  habits  of  the  farmers  of  a 
previous  day  in  the  treatment  of  their  orchards, 
liut  that  day  is,  or  ought  to  be,  among  the 
past.” 

The  geological  survey  of  the  State  is  still  pro- 
gressing. In  addition  to  the  half  million  tons 
<irawn  from  the  marl  beds  by  teams  each  year, 
tliere  are  now  facilities  for  tlie  production  and 
transportation  by  rail  of  a thoo«md  t<ms  daily. 
About  two  Imnuretl  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of 
iron  ore  were  mined  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  i>enitcDtiary 
is  543.  TJie  numl>or  of  cells  is  332,  and  the 
institution  is  based  on  the  theory  of  solitary 
confinement.  A commencement  lias  been  made 
for  a State  reform  school. 

Tbo  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  are 
in  successful  operation.  The  number  under 
ireulinont  in  the  lunatic  asylum  during  the 
year  was  540?  of  this  number  321  are  sup- 
portcsl  by  the  public  authorities.  The  deaf 
and  dumb  aud  the  blind  children  of  indigent 
parents  are  supi>orted  in  the  institutions  of 
other  States. 

An  act  of  the  Tx*gislaturo  anthorizc<l  the  gov- 
ernor to  appoint  a ^>anita^y  cornmissjon  whoso 
duty  it  should  bo  to  report  such  information  os 
they  might  deem  important  respecting  the  gen- 
eral aanilary  condition  of  the  State.  They 
recommend^  the  enactment  of  a general 
health  code  which  should  define  more  accu- 
ratedy  the  powers  of  local  health  authorities, 
secure  diffusion  of  projicr  information,  search 
out  remedies,  procure  accurate  statistics,  etc, 

The  claim  of  the  State  against  the  United 
States  for  expenses  iuciirrod  on  account  of  vol- 
unteer troops  amounts  to  $1,181,427,  of  which 
$35d,667  has  been  allowed,  aud  $144,740  sus- 
jMioded  and  disallowed. 

A home  for  disabled  soldiers  has  been  se- 
cured on  Mt.  Pleasant^  Newark,  where  the 
land  has  been  leased  and  the  buildings  pur- 
chased of  the  United  States.  Tbo  number  of 
atients  up  to  the  close  of  tlio  year  was  99.  A 
ouse  for  soldiers’  children  has  been  also  pro- 
and  has  under  its  care  40  children  be- 
tween four  and  twelve  years  of  ago.  I’repu- 
ratioDs  for  a history  of  the  part  borne  by  the 
State  in  tbo  recent  war  have  been  made,  and 
John  Y.  Foster  appointed  to  prepare  the  work. 
The  sum  of  $5,000  has  been  appropriated  to 
secure  the  removal  of  the  dead  soldiers  of  the 
State  from  the  fields  iu  Maryland  to  the  An- 
tietam  Cemetery. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  held  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  a law  was  cnactcil 
requiring  the  names  of  all  voters  to  ho  regis- 


tered prenous  to  the  day  of  election.  The 
hours  of  holding  the  elections  were  changed 
from  eight  a.  u.  and  seven  p.  m.  to  seven  a.  m. 
and  sunset.  At  the  same  time  eight  hours  was 
declared  to  be  a legal  day’s  work  on  election 
days.  The  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, known  as  article  13,  was  ratified  by  the 
Legislature  at  this  session  on  April  lltli.  Tlie 
vote  in  the  Senate  was  ayes  11,  nays  10;  in  the 
House,  ayes  34,  nays  24.  At  tliis  session  an 
attempt  was  made  to  elect  a United  States  Sen- 
otor  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Stockton,  whose  seat 
had  been  declared  vacant  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  (See  Coxoukss,  U.  S.)  It  failed, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Senate  by  ouo  mtyority  to  unite  with  the 
House  in  joint  meeting.  Tlie  Democratic  moin- 
Iwra  of  tlie  Legislature  united  in  a jirotest  against 
the  election  of  senator.  3.  Because  there  was 
no  vacancy;  2.  Because  the  Federal  Senate 
acted  by  less  than  a majority  of  their  whole 
number,  against  the  facts  of  the  case;  3.  Be- 
cause it  was  a high-lianded  violation  of  tlio 
constitutional  rights  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey to  have  two  representatives  in  tlie  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  who  are  to  be  appointeii 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  tlie  IxjgLslature 
thereof.  Congress  immediately  passed  an  act 
directing  the  manner  in  which  State  Legislatures 
should  proceed  in  the  election  of  United  States 
senators. 

On  August  30th,  the  Governor  issued  his 
proclamation,  convening  the  Legislaturo  in  ex- 
tra session  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the 
nmendincut  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  article 
14,  and  for  the  election  of  a senator  to  Congress 
in  the  seat  vacated  by  Mr.  Stockton.  This  body 
reassembled  on  September  lUth.  Tlio  Govcnior 
(Ward)  in  his  address  recommending  the  aineud- 
inent  to  the  Federal  Constitution  said : 

I recommend  the  ratification  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  I regard  it  as  the  most 
lenient  aranc.stv  crer  ollered  to  treason,  while  every 
provision  is  wisely  adapted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  countfy*.  fu  immediato  adoption  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  will  insure  the  settlement  of 
ull  the  questions  at  issue,  and  unite  a whole  people 
in  the  work  of  perpetuating  and  strengthening  a 
free  government. 

With  regard  to  the  sonatorship  he  said: 

While  questions  of  great  importance  arc  pressing 
upon  the  attention  of  Couctoss,  New  Jersey,  through 
an  existing  vacancy,  and  toe  protracted  illness  of  one 
of  its  senators,  is  unrepresented  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  As  the  existing  vacancy  took  place 
during  the  first  meeting  of  tbo  Legislature,  no  op- 
poiotment  cunld  be  made  bj  me,  ond  1 regard  vour 
election  of  a senator  as  only  second  in  importance  to 
the  ratification  of  the  constitutional  amendment. 
Since  your  first  meeting  an  act  has  been  passed  by 
Congress,  and  approved  by  the  President,  regulating 
tbo  times  and  manner  of  bolding  elections  for  sena- 
tors in  Congress,  a copy  of  which  I herewith  trans- 
mit. It  is  designed  to  render  as  certain  as  possible 
tbo  representation  of  tbo  States  in  the  Senate  by 
preventing  all  factious  opposition  to  the  will  of  & 
majority  of  the  Legislature. 

The  only  change  in  tho  political  division  of 
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the  Legislatnre  was  caused  by  the  change  in 
the  views  of  the  President  of  the  Senate 
(Scovill),  who  licUi  the  casting  vote  between 
parties  in  that  body.  The  constitutional  amend- 
ment, article  14th,  was  passed  in  the  Senate  on 
the  nth,  by  eleven  votes  in  its  favor,  the  ten 
Democrats  not  voting.  In  the  Ilonso  the  vote 
w’as  yeas  84,  nays  24.  The  act  of  Congress  re- 
quires the  election  of  a United  States  Senator 
to  take  place  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  the 
commencement  of  the  session.  On  the  10th 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature  met  in  joint 
convention  and  declared  Mr.  A,  (r.  Cattell 
elected  by  44  votes.  IIjo  Democratic  members 
did  not  vote,  bnt  presented  a protest,  which  was 
entered  on  the  minutes.  The  grounds  of  their 
action  were:  1.  That  there  was  no  vacancy; 
2.  Recanse  tlie  act  of  Congress  of  July  25, 
18G8,  under  which  it  was  proposed  to  m:ikc  the 
election,  was  unconstitutional. 

The  StUe  election  in  Novomher  was  for  the 
choice  of  members  of  Congress,  members  of 
the  lower  House,  and  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  Legislature.  Of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  Congress  elected,  three  were  Republi- 
cans and  two  Conservatives,  or  Democrats. 
The  new  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows : 
Senate.  Uoasc, 


Rppablicans 13  S3 

Democrats 8 27 

Ropublicsn  majority 6 6 


NEW  YORK.  The  finances  of  this  State  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  Septomber  30, 1860, 
stood  as  follows : 

Gekkral  Fcsd. 


Offleieney  In  the  rereoae,  S^pl.  80,  ISSTj. 81.179094  f>6 

Payoi«nU  of  tho  year 8,5W4,7.’19 


|U\n4,l.^>8  44 

Kwipt* 7,490,413  76 

IK  Odeney  of  the  iVTcnne.  Sept.  80, 1864 2,622,637  OS 


Thtre  wui  due  at  the  cIom  of  the  OkaI  rear 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  i2.4M.9tik09, 
o{>ulieable  to  Ibo  reduction  of  tbe  above  do- 
Qciency  of  12,623,637.68. 

OrnKR  Kcxds. 

rivmests  of  the  year  on  oroonnc  of  all  the 

ftnils  except  tbe  canal  fund $13,651,102  86 

Balance  In  the  treaeary,  8ept. 

80,  ]K«5 $90.r>69  78 

Rc^dpU  of  year. 12,|h5,674  S2 

1 1 2,576,1*4  00 


Amount  overdrawn,  Sc(a.  80, 1366. $1,074,957  76 

Qbkbbal  Fl'kd  Stati  Debt. 

Amount  of  debt,  Sept  88. 1S65. |6,0fA9.54  87 

Stock  redeemed  during  the  year. 40?s331  16 


Aniounl  of  debt,  SepL  80,  ls6«. $.1,612,043  32 


• The  following  U a comparative  statement  of 
the  aggregate  State  debt: 


1S65. 

1 18C6. 

$C,W>n.945  87  ; 

224,000  00 
19..*i97.895  49 
; 28,9‘!8»,Oi)0  00  1 

1 $5,842,022  22 

21^.000  00 
18,24^460  00 
27,644,900  00 

Total i 

$49.H61,840  86  ! 

$.11,753,9^2  23 

The  receipts  from  the  three  principal  wnrees 
of  general  fund  revenue  were: 

Baltdutlci $76,411  « 

Auction  duties. 96l.726» 

TaxvA 5i,fl74,«T5a 

ToUJ I60I5.UK  14 

Tlio  estimate  of  to.ves  is — 


Foriceneral  ftmd 1|  Bfik 

Korecbools | nii 

For  caunls. J niDL 

Bounty  loan 8 milii 


The  State  tax  levied  in  1S6C  was  5,^  milk, 
for  the  following  purposes : for  schoob, } of  i 
mill ; for  general  purnosea,  IJ  mills;  fori'anak, 
■f } of  a mUl ; for  the  bounty  debt,  2|  milk 

The  direct  tax  lcvie<l  iu  1865,  and  ntyable 
during  the  lost  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  |6,U$S,- 
817.34,  exclusive  of  the  J mill  tax  for  sdwd 
purposes  and  county  treasurer’s  fees. 

Tlic  comptroller  regarded  the  present  rrsUo 
of  managing  the  United  States  deposit  firnd 
cumbrous  and  unsafe,  and  recommended  lie 
calling  in  of  the  inurtgagc  loons  of  thedepo^ 
fund,  and  inventing  the  money  in  stocks  of  tbe 
State  of  New  York  or  of  the  United  Stale#. 
The  a.scertained  losses  during  tbe  past  fiw 
years,  from  defalcations,  inadequate  secoriir. 
and  other  causes,  reduce  the  net  rev«me  to 
between  five  and  six  per  cenL,  alibooch  tbe 
loans  are  made  at  seven.  At  five  per  cent.,  tbe 
annual  difiercnce  between  the  nomiimland  tbe 
real  revenue  would  be  about  $70,000.  Rif 
comptroller  also  recommended  that,  wbBehal 
estate  w*as  a.sscsscd  at  not  more  than  half  iu 
value,  and  the  larger  portion  of  personal  pwp* 
erty  escaped  altogether,  stvom  returns  sbwsl!] 
bo  requirecL  and  more  stringeot  pronscai 
adopted  for  tl»o  assessment  of  all  kinds  of  pp- 
erty,  and  that  for  that  purpose  the  Stale  Boiw 
of  Equollzatiou  should  bo  clothed  with  addi- 
tional powers. 

The  folloiviug  is  a detailed  statement  of  ibf 
condition  of  the  canal  fund  for  the  fiscal 
ending  September  30,  18G6: 


Receipts  akd  Patmkjtt^. 

Balance  In  the  treasury  anJ  tuTCAted,  CkUHnr 

1,  1S6.1 :. 

Btmlred  during  the  year.  67NJW1* 

$:a«i3  • 

Poyinenti 

Lvovla^  a balance,  Sept  80, 1SC6,  of. H^^*^** 

REVENCEa  DL'IUS’O  THU  Fl5CAL  YeaE. 

From  tolls. 

Kent  of  surplus  water « 

Interest  on  current  canal  rerennes. .... ? 

Mi.scclUncons  receipts 

Expexscs. 

To  rsnal  commissioners  few  rc- 

palra $2.V\2«  » 

To  cootneturs  fur  repairs 6^5,444  ^6 

To  superintendents  for  repalra..  292,511  ^ 

To  oullcc'tors  for  sakriesi,  clerk 
hire,  pay  of  inspoctors  and  tx- 
penses  of  eollcrtiirs’  offices. ....  74,9^4  80 
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BroaKbtromrd tl^IOS  19  |4,909.T4<  19 

For  Balarlos  cbarKr*bl«  to  annaal 
reveotie*,  rofbatUsl  toll*,  prlot- 
loft.  &od  other  roUceltAticoiui 

p«7iiient« 64.42S  91 

For  orerdroft  oo  ocoountofCbJun- 
^alii  canal  looks,  per  act,  chap. 

felawsoflsde 02.4M  J1 

|1.434,»S9  T8 


Snrplus  reveaues $2,874, T5C  89 

wbicfa  hare  been  transferred  to  the  sinking 
ftxnd,  as  follows : 

Under  Art.  7,  ike.  1,  of  tbc  Con- 

sUtntloD. $1,700,000  00 

Under  Art.  7,  See.  % of  tho  Con- 

aiUntlon  850,000  00 

Under  -\rl.  7,  Sec.  8,  of  the  Con- 

■Utntlun  824,756  89 

$2,874,756  89 


BTATwmrr  or  tbb  Caxsl  Debt,  parixo  Lvtbrbst  ox 
Sbptbmbbr  80,  1866. 


Prbdpai.  1 

1 AdiiiiaI  InUr««t 

Under  Art.  T,  S«e.  1,  of 

$4,S»,600  00  ' 
11,567,000  00 
1 1,700.000  00 

' $244.9SO  00 

686,850  00 
102.000  00 

Undrr  Art.  T.  Sec.  8,  of' 

Uad«r  Art.  7,  Soa  12,  of 
tho  CoottUatlon 

Total 

1 M 

1 $1,085,880  00 

The  canal  stock  was  reJuced  during  the  year 
$1,257,9H5.40.  Tho  balances  now  in  the  canal 
debt  sinking  fund,  amounting  to  $2,563,623, 
pledged  to  the  payment  of  the  princijial  of  the 
debt,  when  applied,  will  reduce  that  principal 
to  $15,602,976.  It  is  estimated  that  the  en- 
tire liquidation  of  the  general  fund  debt  of 
1846,  may  bo  looked  for  in  1872.  Tlie  Canal 
Department  has  been  purchasing  tho  unma- 
tured stocks,  with  a view  to  cancellation,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  to  tho  extent  of  its  avail- 
able means,  when  oflered  at  prices  advantageous 
to  the  State. 

Governor  Fenton,  in  liis  annual  message,  soon 
after  tlio  close  of  1866,  discusswl  at  some  length 
tho  necessity  of  providing  additional  canal 
facilities  for  tho  immense  and  constantly  in- 
creasing transportation  business  between  tho 
East  and  tho  West,  lie  called  attention  to  tlie 
proposed  plan  of  constructing  an  enlarged  tier 
of  locks  on  tho  line  of  tho  Erie  and  Oswego 
Canals,  from  tide-water  to  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  which  will  admit  tho  passage  of  vessels 
propelled  by  steam,  of  500  or  600  tons  burden. 
These  vessels  would  carry  threefold  the  tonnage 
of  the  present  canal  boats,  and  make  the  round 
trip  in  naif  of  tho  time.  Competent  engineers 
have  estimated  that  the  capacity  of  tho  canals 
would  be  increased  to  over  11,000,000  tons,  and 
the  cost  of  transportation  reduced  one-half. 
The  cost  of  the  improvement  is  placed  at  about 
$10,000,000.  Tho  Governor  suggested  that  the 
conveution  to  bo  called  for  tho  revision  of  the 
State  Constitution  would  have  jiower  to  modify 
tho  present  financial  article,  so  as  to  permit 
a debt  to  be  created  to  cover  the  cost  of  this 
Improvement,  if  it  should  be  deemed  worthy  ot 
public  patronage  and  support.  It  is  a question 
whether  tho  General  Government  should  not 
aid  the  State  in  a matter  of  such  national  im- 


portance, cither  directly  or  indirectly,  by  remit- 
ting something  of  tho  tax  upon  the  industry  or 
capital  of  tho  State,  to  the  extent  of  tho  wmr 
dent. 

This  subject  was  referred  to  tho  appropriate 
committee  at  the  subsofment  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  and  was  fully  reported  on.  The 
cummitteo  were  of  the  opinion  that  an  imme- 
diate  enlargement  of  the  canal  locks  w'os  neces- 
sary to  preserve  tho  tliroiigh  traflic,  which 
otherwise  would  seek  rival  lines.  They  report 
in  favor  of  one  tier  of  locks  220  feet  long  and  20 
feet  broad,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Hudson 
Hiver.  These  locks  would  accommodate  boati 
200  feet  long  and  23i  feet  wide,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capacity,  if  impelled  by  steam,  of  a busi- 
ness of  fully  10,000,000  tons.  When  required, 
another  similar  tier  of  locks  can  be  constructed. 
ITic  committee  indorse  the  opinion  that  this 
improvement  will  reduoo  tlie  rates  of  freight 
onc-half  from  the  Lakes  to  New  York  citj',  and 
that  the  saving  from  this  source  alone,  m one 
year,  would  nearly  bo  enough  to  complete  tho 
proi>osed  work.  They  also  think  that  witliin 
ton  years  after  tho  enlargement  is  finished,  the 
cost  of  the  improvement  and  tho  present  canal 
and  several  fund  debts  will  have  been  fully 
paid  by  the  tolls  witbout  any  resort  to  taxation 
of  tho  people  of  the  State.  The  total  expense 
of  tho  improvement  is  estimated  by  tlie  State 
engineer  at  $8,215,263.75.  Tho  canal  fund  w ill 
probably  have  on  hand,  September  80,  1868, 
tlie  sum  of  $7,919,685,  which  the  committee 
think  might  1)C  used  for  tho  purpose,  as  it  will 
not  be  required  to  pay  either  principal  or  in- 
terest of  the  canal  debt,  and  as  such  use  in- 
volves no  breach  of  faith  to  ere<litors,  or  stretch 
of  constitutional  authority.  Thu  eulargeincnt 
of  the  locks  on  Seneca  and  Cayuga  Ciuials  of 
the  same  size  as  the  Erie  Is  also  recommended. 
The  committee  direct  attention  to  the  grow- 
ing receipts  of  fiour  and  grain  at  Montreal, 
as  showing  the  possibility  that  tbc  Canada 
route  may  become  tho  higliway  for  frei^ht^ 
from  the  West.  Some  of  tho  Soutlieru  lines 
are  also  regarded  as  formidable  competitors — 
especially  the  Norfolk  route,  which  makes  a 
shorter  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  the  sea- 
board by  160  miles  than  to  Now  York,  tia  the 
Lakes,  Erie  Canal,  and  Hudson  River.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  Central,  and 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  lines  are 
also  glanced  at,  and  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
New  York  canals  cannot  be  sustained  without 
tho  northwestern  trade,  which  will  ineritably 
seek  other  channclB  unless  these  canals  are  en- 
larged. 

Tlie  aj^Tegate  quantity  of  flour,  wheat,  corn.  * 
and  barley,  and  other  articles  of  produce  which 
had  been  transported  over  the  Erie  Canal  from 
tho  west  and  landed  at  tho  head  of  tide-water 
navigation  at  Albany  and  Troy,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  navigation  in  each  year  to  the 
7th  of  December,  inclusive,  during  tho  years 
1864,  1865,  and  1806,  was,  os  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 
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1 1S«4. 

1S6S.  1 1806. 

Canal  opf  Hid... 

[ ^prU  80. 
I.IM.JWW 
15,46^600  1 
10,3.12,400  , 
8.04.\»*'0 
14,177/4)0 

62u,aoo 

Jfaj/  1.  1 Jfay  t 
901,800  , 46O.SO0 

9,99H.4«W  $,S62,7y0 
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Jjirft.  “ 

Wot.l,  “ 

By  reducing  the  wheat  to  flour,  the  quantity 
of  the  latter  left  at  tide- water,  within  the  period 
mentioned,  for  1806,  compared  with  that  of 
1865,  shows  a deficiency  of  1,112,640  barrels 
flour. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1866,  the  military 
orjfanixation  of  the  State  was  composed  as  fol- 
lows : 104  regiments  of  infantry,  H rejrtmcms 
of  cavalry,  1 regiment  of  artillery,  1 battalion 
of  infantry,  2 battalions  of  artillery,  3 batteries 
of  artillery,  1 battalion  of  cavalry,  1 independ- 
ent battery,  2 light  howitzer  batteriesi,  1 squad- 
ron of  cavalry — numbering  in  all  nbont  60,000 
men.  A marked  improvement  was  rejmrtod  in 
the  Nationid  Guard,  in  respect  to  discipline  and 
efliciency.  The  appropriations  for  the  purchase 
of  uniforms,  arms,  and  equipments,  hml  all  been 
expended,  and  ntill  several  thousand  men,  on- 
rolleil  and  organiztHl,  were  misapplied.  The 
appropriation  of  $150,000,  made  at  the  session 
of  the  legislature  in  1866,  payable  out  of  fines 
and  taxes  to  be  collected  from  the  reserve 
militia  force,  has  not  been  realized.  Three 
enrolments  have  been  made,  or  attempted, 
since  the  new  militia  law  wa.s  passtsl ; under 
those  of  1863  and  1864,  no  flues  or  taxes  were 
realized  to  the  treasury,  owing  to  some  legal 
difficidties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  law.  In 
making  tlie  third  enrolment  (for  1866),  more 
care  was  taken  to  conform  strictly  to  the  re- 
<|uirements  of  the  law,  and  it  is  expected  th.at 
the  militia  fund  will  be  augmentcnl  thereby. 

The  military  agencies  at  Washington  and 
Albany,  and  the  temporary  Soldiers*  Homo, 
through  tvliich  the  aid  of  the  State  has  been 
disbursed,  have  been  of  great  service  to  those 
who  needed  their  assistance.  Over  17,000 
claims  have  boon  prepared  and  forwarded ; 
30,000  letters  have  been  written  ; $600,000 
have  been  collectc<l.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1867,  there  were  about  15,000  applications 
pending,  on  which  it  is  expected  tliat  $1,600,000 
will  be  obtaintsl,  during  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  brief  summary  gives  the  most 
important  and  interesting  facts  regard 

to  the  State  comiiion  schools,  for  the  vear 
I860 : 

Krckicts  for  Support  of  Commom  SenoOLs. 


Public  school  moncru,  Includlu^  } mill  tax.. . . |!.40«.0^  43 

Volaourj  taxaUon  lu  the  achool  UUtricU 4..VA111  84 

Kate  hill* 708.1n:iS 

Oiber  aourcea, T14,&>4  W 


Ezpkxditvrcs. 

Teachers’  wage# M 

Ubrarioa t( 

School  apparatus 

UaildlDg  anU  repairs  of  achool-bousc* ]j 

Mieccllautoas !y^ii4U 

Haloocc  reported  od  bond.. 

Total  number  of  children  and  youth  between 

the  iRvs  of  Are  and  twentj-onr  years LSM.9C 

Number  of  ebUdran  bctwcco  the  age*  of  #lx 

and  seventeen  years W1.4IH 

Number  of  chlldnm  of  school  age  who  hare  tt> 
tended  the  ]>ub{ic  schools  during  the  tame 

portion  of  the  year 

Tc4icbcr8  employed  In  public  schoob  for  twea- 
ty-elgbt  weeks,  or  more,  during  the  year.. .. 

Whole  nnmbcr  of  male  teachers. &.0R 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers. tLC# 

Total  number  of  school  district* ll.3t 

Total  number  of  school-house* Ibttt 

Aggregato  number  of  weeks'  school ..........  Slljtl 

Number  of  TolumcB  In  district  libraries U3,wr 

Aggregate  uumberof  pnplls  attending  the  nor- 
mal schools  at  some  time  during  the  year..  i*) 

Number  of  teachora  Instructed  In  teaebent' in- 
stitutes   W# 

Nutnbor  of  teachers  In  U-scheni'  classes  In  acad- 
emies  149 

Amnimt  of  money  to  be  apportioned  for  the 
support  of  common  schools,  fur  the  cum-nt 
fiscal  year {1,4C^.4^S 

According  to  this  report,  the  number  ofdiil- 
dren  and  youth  in  daily  attendance  at  thcpol*Hc 
school  is  30.03  per  cent,  of  the  entire  numler 
between  5 and  21  yeans  of  age,  or  43.67  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  children  betw&ea 
6 and  17  years  of  ago. 

Tho  commission  appointed  by  the 
laturc  of  1866,  to  invito  proposals  fur  tie 
establishment  of  four  more  noncal  schooUre* 
coived  applications  from  8everal  localities  mak- 
iog  liberal  otfers  of  buid,  buildings,  allnecwsin 
furniture  and  apparatus,  or  tlieir  eqnivilrtii 
in  money ; and  niter  full  consUleratioD. 
dam,  Cortland,  Brock])ort,  and  Fredonia,  we« 
8clccte<l  08  the  places  for  tho  schools.  The 
coininis.ston  were  so  much  impres.*ed  hr  the 
public  spirit  manifested  in  this  connection,  this 
they  recomniende<l  to  the  Tx.'gi.daturcto  antbcf- 
ize  the  establishment  of  six  additional  scboii* 
on  tho  same  terms  and  conditions  as  those  al- 
ready provided  for. 

The  University  Convocation  was  held  at  Al- 
bany in  August,  and  a number  of  meaffiw 
w'ore  adopted  to  advance  the  interests  of  eds- 
cation  in  tho  State.  A rosohition  M*a.« 
e<l  appointing  the  presidents  of  the  colleges 
of  the  State  a committee  to  collect  and  re- 
port at  the  next  convocation  the  material®  for 
forming  the  “Military  Roll  of  Honor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  connection  with  the 
great  and  aucccssful  struggle  for  maintaiDipJ 
the  life  and  lionor  of  the  nation.”  Aconwmt* 
tee  was  also  named,  to  report  at  a future  ti®^ 
on  the  subject  of  a suitable  course  of  stodv.iod 
appropriate  testimonial:*  for  femalc8  iu  tb« 
higher  institutions  of  learning  in  tho  State.  -At 
a meeting  of  the  regents  of  the  university  *I«D’ 
nary  11,  1867,  the  distribntion  of  of 
the  income  of  the  literary  fund  for 
made  among  the  academies  entitled  to  partici- 
pate therein. 

Much  excitement  was  can.«»cd  in  the 
politan  Police  District,  including  Ke^  Acre 
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City  and  siirrouDding  territory,  by  tbo  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  excise  law.  After  a rigid 
application  of  the  law  for  a few  days,  it  was 
pfivon  lip  by  the  authorities  until  its  consti- 
totionality  could  be  decided  by  the  highe^it  court 
of  the  State.  Some  of  the  liquor  dealers  con- 
tinued t4>  comply  witli  the  law  during  that  in- 
t<.*rval ; but  practically  it  was  of  no  effect.  In 
order  that  the  troublesome  question  might  bo 
ilisposoil  of  as  quickly  ns  possiblev  Governor 
Fenton  issuwl  the  following  proclamation,  call- 
ing a special  term  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the 
First  Judicial  District: 

I,  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  Ooremor  of  Iho  State  of  New 
York,  by  virtue  of  the  power  reposed  in  me  by  sec- 
tion twonty-four  of  the  code  of  procedure,  and  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Board  of  Excise  for  the  Metropo- 
litan FuHce  District,  as  expressed  by  the  foUowiug 
otliciai  record  of  their  proceedings,  to  wit : “At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  ot  Excise  for  the  Melropoliton 
Police  District,  held  at  No.  801  Mott  Street,  in  Ine  ciiy 
of  New  Y<*rk.  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  it  was  re- 
solved that  his  Excellency,  the  dovernor  of  this 
Slate,  be  requested  to  appoint  an  extraordinary  gen- 
eral term  or  tho  Supreme  Court,  to  be  held  m the 
First  Judicial  District  of  the  State,  at  os  early  a day 
aa  practicable,"  do  hereby  ap^point  an  extraordinary 

f’cnerml  term  of  the  Supremo  Court,  to  be  held  in  and 
or  the  First  Judicial  District  of  this  State,  at  the  usual 

floce  of  holding  the  general  terms  of  tho  Supremo 
'ourt,  in  and  fur  the  said  district,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  2&tb  day  of  August,  1860,  at  ten 
o’clock,  A.  M.,  of  that  day,  for  tho  hearing  and  deci- 
sion of  sll  cases,  crimmsl  or  civil,  arising  under 
chapter  of  the  laws  of  1&C6,  which  may  be  pre- 
sented to  said  court. 

In  witness  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  afhxod  the  privy  seal  of  the  State,  at  tho 
city  of  Albanr,  tliis  7th  day  of  August,  1S66. 

R.  E.  FE.VTON. 

Damcl  W.  MEncuANT,  Acting  Private  Secretary. 

At  thi.s  cuiirt  n cn.se  was  argued,  embracing 
the  controverted  ]K>intH,  and  a decision  ren- 
<lerc<l  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law.  The  judgment  was  aftirmc<l  by  the  Court 
of  Ap])caK  luul  officially  reported  as  follows ; 

Board  of  Exoita  in  MdropoUtan  IHdrict  vs.  Jafk- 
fon  S.  SrhuUz,  do.,  and  tocend  other  eatfs. — The  Court 
of  Appeals  have  unanimously  afUnned  the  judgment 
rtf  the  General  Term  in  the  t'irst  District,  holding  the 
Excise  Law  of  April  14,  1866,  constitutional  nnd 
valid.  The  court  held  that  tho  provisions  of  that 
act  were  within  the  scope  of  legislative  authority, 
which  extended  to  all  subjects  not  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution  ; that  the  right  to  regulate  the  traffick- 
ing in  intoxicating  liquors  is  prohibited  by  no  con- 
stitutional restriction ; that  such  reflation  does 
not  interfere  with  or  restrain  one  of  nis  liberty  or 
property  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution  ; 
that  licenses  to  sell  liquors  are  mere  temporary  per- 
mits to  do  that  which,  without  such  permit,  would 
be  an  ofTence ; that  such  license  is  no  contract  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  licensee — giving  the  latter 
any  vested  right ; that  such  licenses  ore  n part  of  tho 
internal  system  of  the  Htate,  and  arc  usual  in  the 
exercise  of  i>olicc  p(»wcrs,  ami  are  sublect  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  State,  which  may  revoke,  modify,  or 
continue  (hem  at  pleasure ; that  the  necessary 
power  of  the  I/cgislature  over  all  subjects  of  internal 
police  regulation  is  a part  of  the  constitutional 
grant  of  powers  which  cannot  be  sold,  given  away 
or  relinquished ; and  in  respect  to  which  no  Legis- 
lature can  bind  its  successor. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

JOEL  TIFF.iNV,  State  Reporter. 


The  cfl«o  of  tlie  New  York  State  agonU  at 
Washington^  (wc  Annual  CYCLor.EmA  for 
1864,)  was  ultimately  dccide<l  by  tho  acquittal 
and  honorable  discharge  of  the  ai'cnsed  i>arties. 
It  will  be  rememWed  that  these  agents  (Colo- 
nel Samuel  North,  Levi  Cohn,  and  Morvin  M. 
Jones)  were  arrested  at  Washington,  and  con- 
signed to  the  Old  C’apitol  Prison  on  the  charge 
of  “defrauding  soldiers  of  their  vote.”  Culo- 
nel  North  tvas  tho  duly  accreilited  agent  of  the 
StaU\  appointed  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  New  York  volunteers  at  Washington;  Mr. 
Oolm  was  a paymaster  of  the  State,  temporarily 
at  Washington  for  the  porjiosc  of  paying  boun- 
ties to  the  relJiilisted  men;  and  Mr.  Jones  was 
connected  with  tho  State  agency  in  the  capacity 
of  a visitor  of  hospitals.  Ail  the  parties  had 
proved  energetic  and  highly  nseful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  several  duties.  Their  arrest 
was  claimed  by  their  personal  and  political 
friends  to  have  been  dictated  by  partisan  hos- 
tility, and  witliout  justilication.  After  an  in- 
carceration of  three  months,  during  which 
time  they  suffered  many  privations  and  hard- 
ships, they  were  dls<*lmrged  on  the  2Ctli  of 
Jaunary,  1865,  nineteen  days  subsequent  to  the 
fonnal  rendering  of  tho  veidict  of  “not  guilty.” 
Tho  following  U the  official  record  of  the  fact, 
made  public  in  Febniary,  1867 : 

War  Dkvartuejct.  | 
Bcbrav  or  Military  Jctn*ice,V 
Wakhtxgtox,  D.  tl,  Fybriiar>’  12,  1HJ7. ) 
IJon.  Charh»  Goodyear : 

Sir  ; By  direction  of  tbe  Secretary  of  War,  I have 
tho  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  copy  of 
tho  findings  aud  judgment  of  the  Military  Commis- 
sion iu  tlic  case  of  Samuel  North. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  ilOfiT,  Judge-Advocate  General. 

Find!ne^$  of  iho  Military  Commiaoion, 

[Copy.]  Tbe  Commission  was  then  cleared  for  de- 
liberation. and,  after  due  consideratiou,  do  find  tho 
accused  Samuel  North,  Levi  Cohn,  and  Morvin  M. 
Jones,  as  follows : 

As  to  tbe  defendants,  Samuel  North  and  Levi  Cohn : 
As  to  the  sneciticaJion— SOT  QCILTY. 

Ah  to  tho  charge — sot  gi  iltt. 

As  to  the  defendant  .Morvin  M.  Jones: 

As  to  the  specification — oitlty,  except  as  to  (he 
words  “ SVith  the  intent  nnd  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing such  blank,  so  signed,  used  as  ana  fi»r  the  act 
and  deed  of  the  real  soldier,  whose  name  purnorted  to 
be  signed  thereto,  and  in  fraud  of  the  true  elector*.” 
As  to  tlic  charge— SOT  ociltt. 

And  do,  theremre,  acquit  said  Somuel  North,  Levi 
Cohn^  and  Morvin  M.  Jones. 

[Signed]  ABNER  DOUBLEDAY, 

Major-General  Vols. 

President  of  Military  CommissioD. 

JOHN  A.  FOSTER, 
Colonel  aud  Judge-Advocate, 
[Official.]  J.  HOLT,  Judge-Advocate  General. 

In  July,  1866,  tliero  was  a revival  of  anti- 
rent troubles  in  tlie  town  of  Knox,  Albany 
County,  and  a battalion  of  tbo  tenth  regiment 
of  militia  was  detailed  to  Biippress  the  disturli- 
nnce.i.  The  troops  were  met  by  ecveiity  or 
eighty  persons,  who  broke  and  ran,  leaving 
nine  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  military. 
No  fire-arms  were  used,  and  no  actual  bodily 
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resistance  was  given.  In  August  following 
similar  troubles  occurred  in  the  town  of  Borne, 
in  the  same  county.  As  Colonel  Church,  agent 
for  tlio  owners,  was  riding  through  the  coun- 
try, he  was  fired  at  twice  by  a party  of  men 
concealed  behind  some  bushes  by  the  roadside. 
The  occupants  of  the  wagon  were  not  hit,  but 
the  horses  were  wounded.  Four  men  were 
8ubse<iuently  arrested  for  this  outrage,  and  held 
for  trial  on  the  charge  of  assault  with  intent  to 
kill. 

The  legislature,  at  its  regular  session  in  186S, 
transacted  but  little  business  of  general  and  pub- 
lic interest.  The  following  resolutions  relative 
to  national  questions,  were  adopted  by  a largo 
majority  in  both  houses  : 

JUtolvtd,  That  h is  oar  mature  and  deliberate  con- 
viction that  no  State  within  which  there  baa  been 
insubordination  or  rebellion  should  bo  admitted  to 
share  in  the  national  IcgisIuUon,  until  it  preaeota 
itacli^  not  only  in  an  attitude  of  loyaltv  and  bar- 
moDT,  but  in  the  persons  of  rcpresoDtatives  whose 
loralty  cannot  be  questioned ; and  that  each  Houso 
of  Congreaa  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  qualificationa 
and  election  of  its  merolKira,  and  has  full  power  to 
determine  for  itself  trhtn  tht  conWi/eency  or  tfu  rrp- 
raentatices  tht  contJUioM  abore  fd forth. 

Rttohtdy  That  it  is  oor  conviction,  that  as  the 
country  was  pledged  in  the  beginning  and  through- 
out the  war  against  the  rebellion  to  a rigorous  proa* 
ccution  thereof,  to  the  greot  and  peroiancnt  end  of 
the  rindication  of  the  national  integrity,  and  the 
rel^stablishmcnt  of  the  national  goreminent  | that, 
as  it  accepted  during  its  progress,  as  a measure  of 
war,  just  and  constitutional  at  the  time  of  its  utter- 
ance, the  President's  Pruclamatiun  of  Emancipation  ; 
that,  as  it  adopted  at  its  close,  as  a measure  of  high 
national  policy  and  justice,  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment, which  not  only  by  the  organic  law  thoorcti* 
cally  made  freedom  universal,  but,  quite  as  impor- 
tant, conferred  upon  Congress  all  the  constitutional 
powers  needful  to  establish  and  onforco  universal 
rroedom  in  practice  and  in  fact ; so  the  nation  is 
pledged  to  toe  world,  to  humanity,  and,  most  of  all, 
to  the  frecdmcD,  that  in  all  lawful  wavs  the  liberty 
and  civil  rights  of  every  human  being ’subject  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  bo  protected 
and  enforced,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  condition, 
gainst  every  wrongful  opposing  law,  ordinance, 
reflation,  custom,  or  prejuaicc ; and  that  the  spirit 
which  formed  and  organized  and  developed  to  tho 
present  strength  that  poliev,  has  not  mifilled  its 
allotted  work  uuUl  every  subject  of  that  government 
stands  free  not  only,  but  equal  before  the  law. 

That  we  are  in  lavor  of  the  extension  of 
equal  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  ull  malo 
citizens  of  a suitable  age. 

A special  session  of  tho  Senate,  as  a High 
Coart  of  Impeachment,  was  convened  in  Au- 
gust by  Governor  Fenton,  for  tho  trial  of  Judge 
Smith,  of  Oneida  County,  on  Ibc  obargo  of  im- 
proper conduct  in  connection  with  filling  the 
quota  of  that  county,  under  tbo  call  for  volun- 
teers in  December,  1884.  Hon.  B.  Sedgwick, 
of  Syracuse,  and  Mr.  llunh  of  Utica,  appeared 
for  tbo  prosecution,  and  lion.  Ira  Shafer  and 
Henry  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  for  the  defence. 
Tho  trial  occupi^Al  four  days,  and  during  its 
progress  tho  fact  came  out  that  tho  mes^ago 
from  tho  Governor  to  the  Senate,  on  tho  14th 
of  February,  colling  them  together  for  this  ox- 
traordinary  session,  bod  afterword  been  altered 


and  amended  without  the  knowle<lge  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  refused  to  recognize  the 
modifications,  and  decided  that  the  trial  shooid 
bo  had  on  the  message  as  originally  read.  Be- 
ing unable  to  find  any  record  upon  which  to  try 
tho  defendant,  the  ^nate  therefore 
leaving  the  case  undecided.  At  the  succeeding 
regular  session  Judge  Smith  was  removed  from 
office. 

Wliile  tho  special  session  of  tho  Senate  wu 
in  pre^esR,  President  Johnson,  Secretary  Sew- 
ara.  General  Grant,  Admiral  Farragnt,  and 
other  distinguished  gentlemen,  passed  throo^ 
Albany  on  their  way  to  tho  West.  A serieaof 
resolutions  welcoming  “ tho  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  our  distinguishod  fellow-cil* 
izons,  General  Grant  and  Admiral  Farra^t,’’ 
to  tlie  city,  were  offered  in  tlic  Senate.  A mo- 
tion was  made  to  amend  by  including  the  name 
of  lion.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  ^ate. 
which  was  lost  by  a vote  of  8 to  12.  The  m- 
olurions  were  finally  adopted  as  follows,  the 
first  by  a vote  of  17  to  4,  the  second  by  a vole 
of  1 6 to  8 : 


JU$olv«tl,  Tliat  the  Senate  do,  on  behalf  of  Ux 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  welcome  Hh  Ei- 
cellcQCV  the  President  of  the  United  States,  aod  tie 
other  distinguished  personages  accompaavlDg 
to  our  territon’. 

Raolvid,  That  our  distinguished  felloir>citiic&<, 
General  Grant  and  Admiral  ^arrogut,  who  are  ex- 
pected at  the  State  capital  to-morrow,  be  varoly 
welcomed  to  tho  soil  of  this  State  by  this  Senate,  oa 
behalf  of  a grateful  people,  who  recognize  their  ser- 
vices and  appreciate  their  worth. 

On  September  30th,  the  total  number  of 
convicts  in  tho  several  state  prisons  wa?2,78S* 
of  whom  159  were  females,  and  70  insane.  Tlw 
aggregate  value  of  all  the  prison  propertT  U 
estimated  at  $2,106,909.17.  The  following  b a 
statement  of  the  earnings  and  expendUoros  of 
the  last  fiscal  year: 

Earkixqs. 

6In^  Bing  l*rl»OD  for  roalcn... 

“ « u fttyriulf ® 

Aobnrn  Priaon t«  ^ 5 
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Statistics  of  the  State  census  for  lS65,  nisde 
public  during  the  past  year,  reveal  some  iolef* 
eating  facts.  The  native  citizens  of  the  State 
form  67.34  per  cent,  of  the  population,  show* 
ing  an  increase  of  3.73  per  cent,  durmjr  the 
previous  ton  years;  and  during  the  same 
there  is  a complemental  decrease  of  every  for- 
eign clement,  except  the  German.  The  OQ®- 
her  of  voters  arc  828,873,  an  incroavof  170c 
651,  a largo  proportion  of  whom  are  natoraliiid 
cit'izcos.  Tho  negro  population,  now  nprober* 
ing  44,081,  has  been  steadily  diminishing  for 
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the  lost  2D  year^  while  the  Indiana,  living  upon 
reservations,  have  increased.  The  census  of 
1800  reported  22,024  manufactories,  having  a 
capital  of  1^172,805,651,  and  a product  of  $878,- 
870,880.  The  last  census,  which  exhibits  the 
statistics  for  1864,  gives  24,572  establi.shmcnts, 
with  a capital  of  $228,074,187,  and  a product 
of  $468,003,877.  The  increase  of  ca]>ital  in  five 
years  is  over  31  per  cent.,  and  iu  tbc  value  of 
products  over  22  per  cent. 

Tl»e  valuations  of  property  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  I860  were  as  follows:  real,  ^25,360,- 
884;  perwnal,  $181,423,471;  toUl,  $000,784,- 
355,  The  valuations  for  the  entire  State  in  the 
same  rear  were:  real,  $1,106,403,410;  j>er- 
sonal,  $384,826,220;  total,  $1,581,229,030. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  prompt  and  efii- 
cient  action  of  tlie  Federal  and  State  anthorities 
that  tlie  city  of  New  York  escaped  the  oliolera 
in  1860.  At  the  request  of  the  quarantine 
commissioners,  the  Secretary  of  War  assigned 
for  their  use  the  steamship  Illinois,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  the  sloops-of-war  Saratoga 
and  Portsmouth.  These  were  placed  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioners,  and  were 
used  for  quarantine  purposes.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Trcasiirydetaile*d  a revenue  cutter  at  the 
port  of  New'  York,  in  charge  of  a special  agent, 
to  aid  the  commissioners  in  enforcing  quaran- 
tine regulations.  These  and  other  preparations 
were  scarcely  corapletwl,  when  the  steamship 
Virginia  arrived  from  Liverjwol,  having  lost  40 
passengers  by  cholera  on  the  voyage,  and  hav- 
ing a large  nnmbor  of  sick  on  board.  Wliile 
undergoing  quarantine,  her  sick  incroa.«ed  to 
196.  Since  that  time,  18  other  vessels,  in- 
fected with  cholera,  arrived  from  foreign  j>orts. 
Tlic  health  officer  estimates  that  there  were 
about  2,000  cases  on  board  vessels  during  tlieir 
voyage,  of  which  about  1,000  terminated  fa- 
tally. Tlio  number  of  cases  treated  at  quaran- 
tine were  651.  Few,  if  any  cases,  the  origin 
of  wliich  could  be  traced  to  the  sick  at  quaran- 
tine, appeared  on  shore.  Eight  out  of  the 
eigliteeii  vesst^ls  already  mentioned  arrived 
after  November,  when  the  cold  weather  had 
set  iu. 

Tho  Denux^rntic  State  Convention  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  the  Odl  election,  was  held 
at  Albany,  September  11th,  John  T.  Ilotfman 
receive<l  tho  norainiition  for  Governor ; and  J. 
V.  L.  Pniyii,  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  Reso- 
lutions of  regret  and  condolence  were  passed 
relative  to  the  death  of  Dean  Richmond,  a 
member  of  tho  State  committee,  and  the  fol- 
lowing platform  was  adopted : 

The  Democratic  and  National  Union  Electors  of 
tho  Ht.'ito  of  New  York,  iu  convention  assembled 
at  Albany  on  this  12th  duy  of  September,  18CS,  here- 
by reaflirm  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  conven- 
tion held  at  Phil^clpbiaoo  tho  14th  of  August  last. 

And  further,  wo  affirm  that  we,  for  our  part,  bold 
inviolable,  and,  os  far  as  in  us  lies,  will  make  good 
the  faith  of  the  nation,  plighted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  its  resolution  of  July  26,  1561  ; by 
the  House  of  Renresentatires  in  the  same  resolution 
of  July  ; by  General  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court 
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House,  and  by  President  Johnson  in  bis  nroclatna- 
tion  of  amnestr  of  May  29,  1865,  which  lully,  law- 
fnlly,  and  finally,  restored  to  all  the  rights  and 
functions  of  citizenship  tho  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States,  who,  in  their  State  Conven- 
tions and  Legislatures  fulfilled  every  required  condi- 
tion, and  who,  by  their  delegations  in  the  rbiiadciphia 
Convention,  ^ave  eveiy  needful  pledge  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  renewed  allegiance,  and  their  accep- 
tance of  the  issue  of  the  war. 

And,  lastly,  wc  affirm  that  the  centralization  oi 
power  in  this  State,  no  less  than  in  the  Union,  is 
fatal  to  the  harmony  of  our  political  system,  am! 
dangerous  to  the  lilierty  of  tho  citizen.  Recent  legis- 
lation at  Albany  has  usurped  a supremo  yet  fitful 
control  of  the  local  affairs  which  counties  and  muni- 
cipalities arc  entitle  to  regulate.  It  has  also  cx- 
cccd(Hl  any  fonner  precedent  in  its  extravagant  ex- 
penditures. and  its  fraudulent  tampering  with  tbc 

{►ubiic  works  of  the  Stale.  At  Washington  million* 
lavc  been  squandered  upon  central  schemes  of  local 
benefactions,  and  a partizan  Congress,  while  re- 
ducing tbc  appropriations  for  a patriotic  soldiery, 
has  not  scrupled  to  enhance  its  own  omolumonta  of 
office. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  other  attendant  evils,  whose 
name  is  legion,  we  confidently  appeal  to  the  electors 
of  this  State  to  unite  with  us  in  a determined  effort 
to  restore  the  just  balance  of  governmental  power  so 
wisely  distributed  by  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution, 
and  to  arrest  that  monstrous  corruption  which  is 
fust  sapping  tho  sources  of  public  spirit  and  public 
virtue  : ana  by  such  union  and  earnest  effort  to  en- 
large the  freedom,  lighten  the  burdens,  and  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  State  ana  Union. 

Tlio  Repnblican  Convention  assembled . at 
Syracuse,  on  September  5tb,  and  organized  by 
the  clioice  of  Lyman  Tremaine  a.s  chairman. 
Governor  Fenton  was  renominated  as  the  cou- 
didato  for  Governor;  and  Thomas  G.  Alvord 
for  IJeuteDant-Govemor.  The  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted : 

That,  bv  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  valor 
and  intelligence  of  tbc  people,  the  Constitution  baa 
been  maintained  as  the  supreme  taw  of  the  land,  and 
that  every  political,  sociol,  and  industrial  interest  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  most  earnest  desire  of 
every  generous  and  patriotic  heart,  imporativoly  de- 
mand the  speediest  restoration  of  the  Union  which 
is  consutent  with  constitutional  Justice  and  national 
safety. 

/iJfso/rrrf,  That  the  Union  of  the  United  States  is 
perpetual,  and  that  do  power  exisLs,  either  iu  the 
Federal  Government,  or  in  tho  several  States,  rightly 
to  dissolve  or  destroy  it.  No  State  can  riglitfully 
secede  from  the  Union  or  withdraw,  or  withnold  its 
representation  to  Congress  with  intent  to  prejudice 
the  Government ; nor  can  tho  jurisdiction  or  the  gen- 
eral government  over  a 8tate  and  its  inhabitants,  or 
its  rightful  authority  to  execute  its  laws  thereto,  to 
any  extent  be  lost  or  impaired  bv  rebellion  and 
war,  or  other  unlawful  conduct  of  a ^tate,  or  by  trea- 
son of  its  people.  But  while  tho  constitutional 
authority  of  tbc  Federal  Government  can  in  no- 
wise be  impaired  by  the  acts  of  tbc  i»tatc  or  its  peo- 
ple, a State  may,  by  rebellion  and  war  on  ita  port,  or 
treason  on  the  pairi  of  its  inhabitants,  or  oy  the 
abrogation  of  its  loyal  State  Government,  ami  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  one  alien  and  iiostilc  in 
its  form,  so  far  in  fact  rupture  its  relations  to  the 
Union  as  to  suspend  its  {Kiwer  to  exercise  the  right 
and  privileges  wuich  it  possessed  under  tho  Consti- 
tution. That  against  such  rebelling  State  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  wage  war  for  its  aabjectlon, 
using  for  that  purpose  all  tho  powers  of  tho  laws  ol 
war  as  recognized  by  the  laws  of  nations;  and  when 
that  end  is  accomplished  it  belongs  to  tbelegisla- 
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lire  power  of  the  GoTcroment  to  determioe  dt  what 
time  the  State,  by  the  establishment  of  a ^rero* 
ment,  republican  in  form  under  the  Constitution,  and 
the  complete  abandonment  of  its  rebellion,  and  the 
return  to  loyalty  of  its  inbabiUuits,  mar  safely  re> 
same  tbo  exercise  of  its  rights  and  pririlegcs  under 
the  Constitution  which  bare  been  inert  and  bu.s« 
ponded  by  iU  own  wrong;  and  the  doctrine  that  such 
State  has  kept  perfect  and  unimpaired  all  its  rights 
and  pririleges  wliile  in  rebellion  and  war,  to  be  used 
at  its  option,  and  is  itself  to  ju<4p)  when  it  is  in  prop* 
or  coDuition  to  resume  their  enjoyment,  is  false  and 
crnicious;  and  tho  other  doctrine,  that  tbo  Prosi* 
ent  is  atone  sole  judge  of  the  {>eriod  when  such  sus* 
pension  shall  be  at  an  end,  and  the  State  permitted 
to  resume  its  power  in  the  Union,  is  equally  un* 
sound. 

RitK/lttd,  That  the  pending  amendment  to  the  Con* 
siitutiou,  proposed  br  Congress,  which  defines  citi> 
xenship  in  the  L'nitct}  Stales,  and  the  ciril  rights  of 
citixens,  which  equalizes  national  representation 
among  the  sereral  States,  which  disables  from  na> 
tioual  or  local  office — at  the  pleasure  of  the  people 
represcnte<i  in  Congress- -those  who,  haring  taken 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  shall  bare  cog^^  in  rebellion  against  the 
same,  and  which  declares  the  ralidity  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  United  States,  and  inralidutcs  crory 
debt  incurred  by  any  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Union,  is  essential  to  engraft  upon  tho  organic  law 
the  legitimate  results  of  the  war,  commends  itself  br 
its  justice,  htimanity,  and  moderation,  to  every  patri- 
otic heart,  and  that  when  any  of  the  lata  insurgent 
Slates  shall  adopt  that  amendment,  such  Stole 
should  at  once,  by  its  loyal  reprcscntatircs,  bo  ]>cr- 
mitted  to  resume  its  place  in  Congress. 

Iphtofrttf,  That  in  pursuance  of  these  principle.s, 
the  late  insurgent  Slates  were  required  by  tho  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  to  accede 
to  certain  conditions  inclnding  the  ratification  of  the 
constitutional  amendraent  of  emancinalion,  which 
works  a change  in  tho  constitutional  oasis  of  repre- 
sentation prejudicial  to  the  equality  of  the  States  in 
Congress;  that  the  continued  absence  of  ten  of  tho 
late  insurgent  States  iu  Congress  is  due  sotelr  to 
their  refusal  to  recognize  this  change,  and  that  their 
claim  to  enter  Congress  before  that  change  is  ac- 
knowledged, is  a demand  that  a bloody  attempt  to 
dissolve  the  Union  shall  be  rewarded  with  increased 
representation  of  political  power. 

Ji4solcf>l,  That  in^ualitics  of  guaranties  of  person 
and  political  liberties  are  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
States  and  the  welfare  of  freemen,  and  that  we  shall 
sincerely  rejoice  if  the  adoption  of  tho  constitutional 
amendment  shall  tend  to  that  equalization  of  all  noli, 
tical  rights  among  citizens  of  the  Union  upon  wnich 
the  future  peace,  prosperity,  and  power  of  the  United 
States  niu'it  depend. 

Jittolruf,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  denouncing  as  unconstitutionally  incompetent  the 
Congress  whoso  lawful  authority  he  bos  officially 
recognized,  convicts  himself  of  usurpation  of  power, 
and  that  Uic  tragical  massacre  of  faithful  citizens  in 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans  sbonid  admonish  him  that 
bis  policy  cccmira);p>s  a spirit  fatal  to  national  tran- 
quillity, an.i  which  iudcfinilcly  delays  the  restoration 
of  the  Union. 

Then  followed  resolutions  complimenting 
Governor  Fenton  for  liis  efficient  admiui.stra- 
tioii,  approving  the  other  candidates,  etc. 

An  interesting  question,  Involving  tiie  right  of 
an  officer  in  the  late  Gonfederate  army  to  vote 
in  tliis  State,  was  dcindtHl  at  tho  Xovember 
term  of  the  King’s  County  Supreme  Court.  It 
camo  up  on  a mandamus,  issued  against  the  Ke- 
gisters  of  tho  First  District  of  tlio  17th  Ward 
of  Brooldyu,  comimindiug  tlieiu  to  register  the 


name  of  Augoatus  Wheeler  as  a voter  at  tb« 
ensuing  election,  or  show  cause  why  the  sime 
was  not  done.  It  apTOared  that  Wheeler  is  s 
native  of  Georgia,  and  daring  the  war  served 
as  on  ossUtant^sargoon  in  the  Southern  univ. 
hot  iiad  boon  an  inhabitant  of  New  York  for 
one  year,  and  of  King’s  County  for  six  month.v 
and  claimed  the  rigiit  to  tho  elective  franchi^, 
which  tlie  registers  refused  on  tbo  ground  thsi 
he  bad  been  a Confederate  soldier.  Afier  s 
full  bearing,  Judge  Gilbert  decided  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Wheelers  citizensliip,  and  bis  right  to 
vote. 

The  official  vote  of  tho  State  for  Gmeraor 
was  as  follows:  Fenton  (Republican),  36f>,315: 
Hoffman  (Democrat),  852,626;  ni^’oritr 
Fenton,  13,789.  The  vote  on  the  question  of* 
constitutional  convention  stood:  for  the  rao- 
vention,  352,854;  against,  256,364;  m:\jaritT 
for  tho  convontiem,  96,490.  The  State  €<«>■ 
stitution  of  1846  provided  that  the  question  of 
a constitutional  convention  bo  submitted  to* 
vote  at  tho  several  elections  in  1806,  and  even 
twentieth  year  thereafter. 

NIOARAGU.\.  {Ste  Cbntrai  AxhucjlI 
NITROLEUM,  or  NITKO-GLYCERIXI 
To  tbo  peculiar  class  of  compounds  chancUr- 
izod  by  their  tendency  under  certain  conditicois 
to  sudden  disruption,  so  that  gases  contained  m 
or  generated  from  them  arc  allowed  to  restsM 
with  violence  their  proper  volume— a das*  of 
bodies  hence  known  as  detonating  or  fulmin- 
atiug,  and  of  which  several  other  nitre^-coD- 
tmniog  compounds  afford  marked  insUaee*- 
nitro-glyetrine  is  nt  least  one  of  the  latest  »d<fi- 
tiona ; while  it  is  doubtless  the  most  poweifci 
of  such  explosive  agents  as  yet  brought  into 
practical  use.  This  substance,  discovered  bj 
Sobrero  in  1847,  and  first  experimented  vitb 
as  an  explosive  for  blasting  by  Alfred  XoW, » 
Swedish  engineer,  in  1804,  is  a heavy  liquid,  of 
oily  consistency,  and  of  on  amber  or  brovnfii 
color.  It  has  been  known,  among  other  Minn- 
as “Nobel’s  blasting  oil,”  “ glonoin  oil”  *u^ 
(most  commonly)  “ nitro-glycerine ; ” while 
unquestionably  preferable  tenn,  nifroiruw.  hi? 
recently  been  applied  to  it  by  Colonel  Shaffiitf 

Xitrolenm  is  produced  by  adding  glyctiw 
in  snccessivo  small  quantities  to  a niiiture  (sc- 
cording  to  one  account)  of  1 volume  of  riiiv' 
acid  (sp.  gr.,  1.43)  and  2 of  sulphuric  acid  («p. 
gr.,  1.83).  tho  acids  being  meanwhile  ortiikialt 
cooled.  Upon  subsequently  pouring  the  inU* 
ture  into  water,  tlio  oil,  at  once  insoluble  iu  lad 
heavier  than  that  liquul,  separates  and  collect# 
at  tho  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Although  a#  yet 
the  accounts  given  of  itscompo-^itioo  difiersoa^ 
what,  still  this  oil  is  probably  glycerine  in  which 
a certain  luimber  of  atom.^  of  hydrogen  arc  ^ 
places]  by  tlie  coini>ound  radical  XC)t; 
formula  (0.  S.)  has  been  stated  as  C*  IhfYOdi 

O*.  In  presence  of  nascent  hydrogen,  ^■ulphy^c 

acid,  and  alkalies,  nitroleum  separates  into 
glycerine  and  (it  appears)  nitric  arid.  It*  spe* 
citic  gravity  is  1.0 ; and  it  is  rea»lilj‘  solubi^Q 
common  alcohol,  ether,  methylic  alcohol  (wood- 
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naphtha),  etc.  Cooled  for  some  time  to  about 
6*  C.  (41*  F.,  and)  some  have  stated,  even  to 
46*),  the  oil  crystallizes  in  form  of  needles, 
forming  a solid  mass.  The  taste  of  nitrolcnra 
U sveotisb,  pungent,  and  aromatic.  It  is  very 
poisonous,  a minute  quantity  of  it  swallowed  or 
placed  on  the  tongue  producing  violent  end 
prolongoil  headache.  Its  vapor  having  a simi- 
lar effect,  the  propriety  of  nsing  the  oil  in  the 
deeper  and  imperfectly  ventilated  parts  of  mines 
has  been  doubted. 

When  dame  is  applied  to  its  surface,  the  oil 
bums  like  naphtha;  and  it  does  not  explode  by 
a spark  falling  into  it.  Spread  on  the  earth,  it 
is  with  difficulty  inflamed,  and  bams  partially. 
By  a regulated  heat  it  can  bo  volatilized  with- 
oat  decomposition ; bnt  if  in  snch  mode  ebnlli- 
tion  becomes  brisk,  or  if  a little  of  the  oil  bo 
dropped  on  a plate  just  hot  enough  to  cause 
immediate  boiling,  or  if  it  be  heated  to  SCO* 
(perhaps,  820°)  in  a closed  vessel,  in  any  such 
case  it  explodes  with  great  violence.  When  a 
drop  of  it  U let  fall  on  a plate  only  moderately 
hot,  it  volatilizes  quietly ; and,  when  the  plate 
is  extremely  hot,  it  bums  away  quickly,  with- 
out noise.  It  is  said  that  a flask  containing  the 
oil  can  be  sma.slied  on  a stone  without  causing 
detonation;  yet,  when  paper  moistened  with  it 
IS  sharply  struck,  a loud  detonation  results ; and 
the  most  effectual  means  of  exi)loding  the  oil  is 
that  of  imparting  a violent  shock  to  it  when  in 
a confinetl  state.  Nitroleum,  however,  especial- 
ly when  in)j)uro  and  acid — and  its  puriflea- 
tion  is  a matter  of  some  ditlicnlty— temis  to  de- 
compose spontaneously,  with  disengagement  of 
gases  and  production  of  oxalic  and  glyceric 
acids.  Being  usually  enclosed  in  woll-stoppcrod 
bottles,  so  that  the  gases  cannot  escape,  but 
must  press  on  the  liquid  with  increaring  force, 
it  is  probable  that  under  such  circumstances  it 
may  explode  from  the  shock  caused  by  a very 
slight  jar  or  motion ; and  it  is  undoubtedly  in 
this  way  that  some  of  the  disastrous  explosions 
of  this  oil,  occurring  withoot  obvious  cause,  are 
to  be  explained ; while  in  certain  instances, 
causes  of  various  sorts  which  have  led  to  the 
heating  of  the  oil  may,  by  inducing  or  accelerat- 
ing decomposition  in  it,  have  prepared  the  way 
for  snch  rc'snlt.  Again,  when  the  oil  is  in  the 
frozen  condition,  it  still  explodes  by  a blow,  and 
sometimes  by  mere  friction ; and  repeated  in- 
stances have  already  occurred  in  which,  through 
ignorance  or  disregard  of  this  fact,  workmen 
operating  w'lth  the  solidified  oil  have  lost  either 
limb  or  life. 

Nitroleum  is  coming  into  use  in  parts  of  this 
country  as  a blasting  agent,  and  in  portions  of 
Germany  and  Swe<lon  it  lioa  already  superseded 
all  others ; while  in  England,  up  to  a recent  date, 
it  had  not  been  practic4illy  employed.  Since 
explosion  cannot  be  produced  with  it,  os  with 
gunpowder,  by  the  simple  burning  of  a fuse,  the 
earliest  attempts  were  in  the  way  of  saturating 
powder  with  the  oil,  a considerable  increase  of 
dostructive  power  being  the  result;  but  Mr, 
Kobcl  early  hit  upon  the  plan  of  exploding  the 


nitro-glycerine  by  the  concussion  of  a small 
quantity  of  gunpowder  placed  directly  over  it, 
and  fired  by  a fuse.  Its  destrnctivo  action, 
when  so  used,  has  been  declared  to  be  about 
ten  times  that  of  gunt>owder. 

Ju  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  18G6, 
Colonel  T.  P.  81mffner  conducted  at  Washing- 
ton a series  of  experiments  designed  to  test  the 
explosive  power  of  nitroleum,  and  which  fully 
confirmed  the  conclusion  previously  formed,  as 
to  its  great  superiority  in  this  respect  over 
mmpowder.  Holes  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
fifteen  inches  deep  were  bored  in  two  similar 
cast-iron  blocks,  each  weighing  800  lbs. ; these 
were  chorgetl,  the  one  with  powder,  the  other 
with  nitroleum,  and  fired : the  j»owderbIew  off 
through  the  fuse-vent,  producing  no  further 
eflect;  the  nitroleum  tore  the  iron  to  pieces, 
the  action  even  extending  downward  from  the 
bottom  of  the  charge,  so  as  to  leave  a cone  of 
unbroken  metal,  the  apex  of  which  was  the 
termination  of  the  dnll-bolo.  Four  musket 
barrels  wore  placed  within  wrooght-iron  cylin- 
ders, two  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  two 
^ filled  with  nitroleum,  and  severally  exploded  : 
the  former  two  were  tom  to  pieces;  but  the 
explosion  of  the  nitroleum  w’as  po  sudden  and 
pow'erful  that  the  barrels  which  had  contained 
it  were  irregularly  rent  through  lengthw  iso  and 
flattcne<l  out,  the  iron  aj^aring  like  rolled 
plate,  oven  and  polished.  Tbo  experiments,  in- 
cluding others  not  hero  named,  appeared  in- 
cidentally to  prove  that,  while  possessing  some 
decided  advantages  over  gnii|K)wder,  nitroleum 
may  be  employcKl  without  greater  danger  than 
attends  the  use  of  the  latter. 

In  practice,  nitroleum  serves  with  both  smaller 
and  fewer  blast-holes  than  jmwder,  thus  saving 
much  of  the  labor  of  drilling;  while  the  man- 
ner of  its  action  is  such  that  u.simlly  it  docs  not 
project  tlie  rock,  but  lifts  or  parts  it  in  mosses 
a little  way,  allowing  it  to  settle  qnietly  back; 
BO  that  there  is  less  loss  than  with  other  ex- 
plosives, and  even  the  surface  of  tJio  rock  is  but 
little  bruised.  It  appears  that  a “ nitro-glyccr- 
ine  company,”  having  patented  the  maunfac- 
turo  of  the  oil  in  this  countrv,  have  sold  it  at 
$1.75  the  pound ; and  although^  in  the  quan- 
tities required,  still  more  expensive  than  blast- 
ing powder,  yet  in  view  of  circumstances  ju.st 
nuinc<l,  it  is  practically 'the  more  economical 
agent  of  the  two.  So  far  as  bulk  is  concerned, 
it  is  readily  tran sport e<l,  and  the  mode  of  its 
use  is  simple  and — could  it  be  entirely  safe — 
without  inconvenience;  while  it  has  l>een  de- 
clared that,  where  its  presence  and  nature  are 
known,  its  dangers  are  only  such  as  are  duo 
to  ignorance  or  hee<llespness  os  to  the  proper 
incKles  of  hagdling  it.  It  is  to  Ikj  regretted, 
however,  that  parties  having  to  forward  nitro- 
glycerine to  a distance  by  laud  or  water,  have 
frequently  done  so  withunt  information  of  its 
character,  or  even  under  misleading  or  falifo 
names  and  forms  of  package — a jiractico  from 
which  in  several  instances  accidents  of  the  most 
lamentable  nature  have  resulted. 
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On  the  6th  of  Noveinher,  1865,  some  of  tliis 
oil,  contdntxl  in  larpo  bottles  and  packed  in  a 
box  with  Kawdiisl,  having?  been  (it  appears) 
shipped  from  Geniiany,  pas-Mii^  under  the  name 
of  “ chernicttl  oil,”  tuul  which  had  been  for  some 
time  Htoivd  in  a room  of  the  IVyominjj  Hotel, 
on  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  was  found  to 
be  emitting  a peculiar  and  offensive  odor,  and 
an  appearance  of  red  fumes  or  smoko ; when, 
upon  being  carried  hastily  into  the  street,  it  al- 
most immediately  exploded,  witli  such  violence 
as  to  do  considerable  damage,  and  so  that  box 
and  contents  hud  alike  completely  disappeai*ed. 

The  cause  of  the  explosion  in  this  case,  con- 
sidered by  some  to  liave  been  a spontaneous 
combustion  of  tlie  oil,  was  more  probably  a 
spontaneous  decoin|>ositioii  of  some  p^irtion  of 
it,  producing  gases  and  hence  pressure — a 
change  favored  by  heating  of  the  contents  of 
the  Ik)X. 

A cmisiderablo  quantity  of  nitro-glycerine 
(some  70  cases)  which,  as  was  afterward  ascer- 
tained, liad  previously  been  transported  from 
Germany  by  way  of  Hamburg  to  Hull,  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Liverpool,  and  which  was 
then  shi{>pc<l  on  the  »<^rew-dteamer  “ European,” 
to  As]>inwall,  cxplotled  at  the  wharf  at  the 
latter  place,  April  3,  1866,  blowing  up  the 
steamer,  destroying  many  lives,  and  doing 
mneh  daniage  to  the  shipping  near,  and  to 
buildings  in  the  adjacent  part  of  the  town.  If 
in  this  case  the  oil  explo^ktl  through  partial 
decomposition,  that  cuiiditiou  wjis  doubtless 
favoFM  by  the  heating  in  a trojucal  latitude  of 
the  sbip^s  hold  and  contents.  On  the  10th  of 
the  same  month,  anoUicr  fearful  explosion,  and 
which  could  only  bo  trace<l  to  two  boxes  just 
lauded  from  a steamer  and  showing  traces  of 
containing  some  oil,  occurred  at  San  Francisco ; 
sevenil  persons  near  at  tfie  time  were  either 
killed  or  badly  iiyurcd,  and  the  damage  to  prop- 
erty was  estimated  at  $200,000.  Many  other 
serious  accidents  from  this  agent  have  occurred 
in  Europe  and  this  country.  One,  which  took 
place  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  so  lately  as  Decem- 
ber 4,  1806,  killing  a workman  and  injuring 
several  others,  is  instructive  in  view  of  the  fact 
tliat  it  must  Imve  Iwen  caused  by  the  mere 
concussion  of  the  air  within  a tunnel,  consequent 
on  the  discharge  of  a powder-blast,  and  that 
althougli  the  can  of  nitro-glycerino  (25  ll>s.) 
was  at  a distance  of  60  feet  iVom  the  blast,  and 
in  a cavity  in  the  side  of  the  tunnel. 

Mr.  Nobel,  who  has  been  in  this  country,  and 
has  experimented  here  with  the  bla-sting  oil, 
names  four  principal  reasons  for  the  enormous 
explosive  force  it  exerts:  1,  its  great  specific 
gravity,  so  that  the  quantity  of  material  in  a 
given  space  is  increo.«cd ; 2,  its  richness  in  oxy- 
gen, securing  complete  combustion;  3,  its  per- 
fect gasification,  leaving  no  solid  residue;  and 
4,  the  extraordinary  suddenness  of  its  explo- 
sion. Ho  estimates  that  gunpowder,  by  com- 
bustion and  expansion,  gives  practically  a vol- 
ume of  gases  800  times  that  of  the  solid  mjiss ; 
bat  that  nitro-glycerine,  through  the  same 


causes,  should  probably  give  a volume  of  gases 
10,400  times  that  of  the  oil  itself.  In  the 
same  connection,  it  is  stated  that  the  now 
common  mode  of  exjdoding  the  oil  is  by  mean- 
of  a safety -fuse,  having  a heavily-charged  per- 
cussion cap  at  the  end — a mode  patented  in 
Franco  and  some  other  countries.— .Stifnh’j?/- 
American^  Nov.  18,  1805. 

In  the  Journal  j ust  quoted,  November  24, 1S06. 
Col.  ShaffiKT  has  a communication  in  reference 
to  his  ex]>eriments,  made  in  August  of  the  same 
ear,  in  blasting  in  the  Hoosic  Tunnel,  the  rock 
eing  described  as  solid  massed  mica  and  qtianz, 
with  few  seams,  and  the  strata  lying  against  the 
progress.  lie  exploded  the  nitro-glycerine  by 
aid  of  electricity,  and  succeedc-d  in  advandn;: 
much  more  ra]ddly  with  it  titan  with  gunpow- 
der, both  in  the  “ l)cncli,”  or  bottom  cnk^R' 
nient,  and  in  the  “heading ; ” and  heconclode* 
that  “ the  Hoosic  Tunnel  can  be  fiuislicd  in  lese 
than  one-half  the  time,  and  for  less  than  one- 
half  the  expense,  by  using  nitro-glycerine.*' 
Col.  Shaffuer  has  estimated  the  explosive  forw 
of  iiitro-glycoriuo  at  212,000  lbs.  per  squirt 
iuch- 

Siiico  the  earlier  of  the  disasters  previoosly 
named,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  transporti- 
tion  of  nitroleum  should  bo  subjected  to  tbi^ 
same  rei«trictions  as  is  that  of  fulminating  mer- 
cury and  other  like  compounds.  Meanwhile, 
facts  of  Fucli  nature  ap{>earing  to  necesatiti 
the  abundonment  of  the  extensive  use  ofnitro- 
loum  as  an  explosive  agent,  two  modes  o(  ob- 
viating such  necessity  have  been  j»roposed 
One  of  these  is  that  of  preparing  the  corapoc5<l 
where  it  is  to  be  used,  a plan  to  which  the  con- 
siderable excess  of  materials  required— the  acii* 
alone  being  of  about  three  times  the  volume  of 
the  product  obtained— can  only  be  an  objtctic!. 
in  cases  such  as  tliose  requiring  overland  tnni- 
portatioQ  to  great  distance,  and  in  unsettlvd 
regions;  the  other  is  that  of  covering  for  the 
time  by  certain  sorts  of  intermixture,  as  isdwje 
with  gun]»owder,  the  explosive  projKrtica  cA 
tlie  oil  itself. 

Of  the  two  plans  named,  the  first  was  during 
the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1866  adopted  by 
MM.  JSchmilt  and  Dictacb,  in  working  tliegres* 
quarries  of  sandstone  in  the  valley  of  the  Zom. 
lower  Rhino;  and  at  the  time  of  theaecoan- 
given  {CompUs  Bemhts^  July  23 — Philoicphtol 
Miigazinty  Sept.,  1866),  it  had  been  in  sucttsi- 
ful  practice  for  six  weeks.  The  process  of  prep- 
aration, devised  with  the  aid  of  M.  Keller,  tod 
establi.slicd  in  a wooden  cabin  in  one  of  tb< 
quarries,  is  as  follows : In  a vessel  of  sand- 
stone, placed  in  cold  water,  fuming  nitric  acid 
of  49^-60®  U.  (1.61-1.53)  is  mixed  with  twiw 
its  weight  of  the  rno.-^t  concentrated  .*.alphnric 
acid.  Commercial  glycerine,  but  free  fro® 
lime  or  lead,  U evaporated  in  an  inm  pot  to 
80*-3r  B.  (1.26-1,27),  the  liquid  then  prop- 
erly being  syrupy  when  quite  cold.  A work- 
man places  3,3ub  grammes  (about  7.3  lbs.)  cf 
the  mixed  acids,  well  cooled,  in  a gls-^-^  fia-'k.  a 
sandstone  pot  or  porcelain  basin,  set  in  a baU 
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of  cold  water,  and,  conntantly  stirring,  pours  in 
slowly  5(W  grammes  (at>out  1.1  lbs.)  of  the 
fflycerine.  It  is  es-sential  that  any  perceptible 
heating  of  the  mixture,  as  le.'ulingto  oxidation, 
and  forming  of  oxalic  acid,  should  bo  aroide<l ; 
and  to  this  end  tlio  cold  water  without  may 
require  to  bo  frequently  renewed.  Tlie  mix- 
ture completely  efrected,  the  liquid  mass  is  after 
0ve  or  ten  minutes  tunied  into  cold  water,  to 
winch  a rotatory  movement  lias  first  been  im- 
parted. The  nitroleum  is  rajddly  precipihite<l 
as  a heavy  oil.  Decanting  it  into  a tall  vessel, 
it  is  washed  with  a little  water,  which  is  then 
poure<l  off ; and  the  oil  is  put  into  bottles  in 
readiness  for  use.  As  it  is  to  Ikj  employed 
forthwith,  the  little  acid  and  water  remaining 
in  it  proves  no  disadvantage. 

To  detach  with  this  explosive  a layer  of 
rocks,  at  a di.st;incc  *of  about  three  yanls  from 
tlio  (Mlge  a hole  is  drilled  to  about  tlie  same 
depth,  and  of  some  two  inches  diameter ; this 
is  cleaned  out,  and  1,500  to  2,(K>0  grammes 
(al>oat  3.3  to  4.5  lbs.)  of  nitroleum  is  intro- 
duced by  moans  of  a funnel.  A small  hollow 
cylinder  of  w(xk1.  card-board  or  sheet-iron, 
fitting  easily  into  the  drill-hole,  about  2 to  2i 
inches  in  length,  containing  gnnpowiler,  and 
having  a wick  or  mine-fuse  inserted  in  it,  and 
reaching  into  the  powder,  is  by  means  of  the 
fuse  lowered  until  the  feeding  indicates  that  it 
has  reached  the  surfiice  of  the  oil.  The  fuse  is 
then  firmly  held,  while  fine  sand  is  run  into  the 
hole  until  the  latter  is  filled  to  the  top ; it  being 
nnnecessary,  however,  to  compress  or  tamp  the 
sand.  Tho  fuse  is  cut  a little  way  above  tlio 
orifice,  and  fired;  this  in  about  8 or  10  minutes 
infi.a!nce  the  powder,  producing  a shock  which 
vxplotles  tho  nitroleum : the  explosion  is  so 
sudden  that  no  time  is  allowed  to  project  tho 
sand ; and,  with  a dull  report  only,  the  rock  is 
fi*^urcd  in  various  directi<ms  and  detached.  With 
the  charges  mentioned,  40  to  80  cubic  metres  of 
very  resisting  rock  may  bo  freed  at  one  blast. 

In  respect  to  the  other  plan  referred  to,  that, 
namely,  of  rendering  tho  nitroleum  temporari- 
ly non-explosive,  Prof.  C.  A.  Seely,  of  Now 
York,  haa  recently  presented  in  the  Seknti^ 
.bnerican  a summary  of  the  methods  which 
iiave  lK?en  proposeil,  including  one  suggested  by 
himself.  Nobel  liad  proposed  to  mix  tho  oil 
with  wood-naphtha,  the  two  Jiouids  blending 
in  any  pro|>ortionfl  required,  and  tho  oil  being 
thus  rendered  non-explosive  in  respect  both  to 
percussion  and  heat.  When  required  for  use, 
the  oil  is  thrown  down  by  addition  of  water, 
and,  being  drawn  off  with  a siphon,  is  found  to 
have  regained  its  explosibility.  Among  objections 
to  this  method  ore,  tho  loss  of  some  nitroleum, 
liability  of  the  naphtha  to  volatilize,  the  possibili- 
ty of  chemical  action  between  the  two  liquids, 
and  the  coinbastibility  of  naphtha  and  its  va- 
por. Several  persons  have  proposed  to  keep 
tho  nitroleum  mixed  with  sand,  which, 
ddes  dividing  its  ma«is,  should  conduct  off  Iieat ; 
but  this  would  greatly  increase  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  packages,  and  occasion  much  loss 


of  the  oil.  Dr.  Henry  Wurtz  recommends  to 
make  a mcohanical  mixture  or  emulsion  of  the 
oil  with  some  saline  solution,  us  of  nitrate  of 
zinc,  lime  or  magnesia,  and  of  tho  same  specific 
gravity,  recovering  for  use  by  adding  water; 
but  it  i.s  not  yet  Imown  how  long  such  a mix- 
ture wouM  be  maintained.  Mr.  Swly  pn^poscs 
to  prepare  the  nitroleum  with  greater  care,  so 
that  it  shall  be  entirely  free  from  acids,  and 
then,  by  keeping  8usponde<l  within  the  oil  a 
small  quantity  of  some  sulwtance  having  of  it- 
self no  action  on  the  latter,  but  which  should 
neutralize  any  acid  that  might  ho  generated,  to 

firevcnt  all  accmnulution  of  such  innttera  in  the 
iqiiid.  Ho  believes  this  mei!u>d  to  be  an  effi- 
cient preventive  of  [the  effects  of]  .spontaneous 
decompo.sition.  He  does  not  state  what  chem- 
ical agent  would  answer  the  required  conditions ; 
hut  he  thinks  that  of  such  neutralizer  60  grains 
to  tho  pound  might  bo  sufficient;  that  its  addi- 
tion would  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  tho  oil, 
so  tliat  it  need  not  be  removed  from  it ; and 
that  the  metliod  is  compatible  with  any  of  tho 
others  suggcstoil,  and  siiould  ho  adopted  in  con- 
nection with  all  of  them.  Indecsl,  ho  wonld  not 
have  nitroleum  kept  in  store,  unless  first  freed 
in  some  way  from  its  most  formidable  property 
— tho  liability  to  spontaneous  change. 

Besides  accounts  in  tho  foreign  j)eriodicals 
airc.ady  named  in  this  article,  and  in  the  Chem^ 
ical  tho  writer  is  indcbte<l  also  to  notices 
originally  appearing  in  the  Seitntijfie  Amfrican^ 
tlio  Mining  Journaly  and  the  Arthan,  for  in- 
formation licro  preHcnte<l,  and  to  some  extent 
for  tho  language  in  which  it  is  couched. 

NORTH  C.'VKOLINA  was  the  only  Southern 
State  in  wliiclj  tho  ordinances  declaring  null 
and  void  tho  act  of  secession,  and  prohibiting 
slavery  in  tlie  State,  as  adopted  by  tho  conven- 
tions assembled  under  the  President’s  procla- 
mation of  18G5,  were  submitted  to  the  |Hioplo 
for  approval  or  rejection.  To  ratify  the  ordi- 
nance declaring  mm  and  void  tho  ordinance  of 
secession,  19,977  votes  were  given  and  1,940 
against  it.  'I'o  ratify  ihc  ordinance  prohibiting 
slavery  in  N»>rth  Car(4ino,  18,029  votes  were 
given,  and  8,696  against  it. 

On  January  3,  18G6,  Governor  Worth  issued 
his  proclamation  requesting  the  (»encral  As- 
sembly of  the  State  to  meet  on  the  18th.  Tlie 
urgent  motive  for  this  call  was  the  opinion  held 
by  tho  Governor,  tliat  the  term  of  all  offieera 
appointed  by  tlio  provisional  governor  expired 
with  hU  removal.  The  debt  of  the  State  at  this 
time  is  shown  in  tho  following  statement: 


Old  debt  dne  and  unpaid $364, 

**  not  matured 9,865,600 

Coupons  pout  due  and  unpaid 8,000,000 


Total  ante-war  debt $12,749,500 

Add  debt  for  internal  improvement  during 
Tbe  war 1,C19,000 


Total  debt $14,868,000 

Deduct  assets 9,078,290 


Balance $4,694,710 
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The  assets  above  meutioncil  consist  of  stocks 
and  bonds  of  riulroads,  which  promise  to  be- 
come productive  under  a revival  of  trade  and 
transportation.  Taxation  to  meet  the  interest 
and  expenditures  was  urged  by  the  Governor 
upon  the  LegislaturOj  more  especially  for  the 
latter  purpose.  The  value  of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal projierty  of  the  people  was  estimated  by 
the  treasurer  at  $26u»000,0u0.  To  meet  the  por- 
tion of  the  debt  doe  and  l>eooming  due  in  1806, 
the  legislature  at  this  session  authorized  the 
treasurer  to  prei>are  and  sell  at  par  6 per  cent, 
bonds,  to  the  amount  of  three  and  a naif  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  payable  after  thirty-four  years. 
An  act  was  also  passe<l  relative  to  negroes  and 
persons  of  color.  It  defioes  the  latter  in  these 
words:  “Negroes  and  their  issue,  even  where 
one  ancestor  in  each  succeeding  generation  to 
tlie  fourth  inclusive  is  white,  shall  be  deemed 
persons  of  color.”  The  act  confers  upon  those 
persons  the  same  privileges  as  arc  enjoyed  by 
whites  in  fill  courts  of  law  and  equity.  It  re- 
moves all  distinction  of  color  in  the  application 
of  the  w^onl  apprentice;  it  ratifies  the  cohabi- 
tati«>n  of  all  former  slaves  into  a sUite  of  mar- 
riage, and  requires  them  to  acknowledge  the 
cohabitation  lx*foro  a justice  of  the  peace  or 
county  clerk;  makes  all  contracts,  in  which  one 
of  the  parties  is  a person  of  color,  and  tlie  con- 
ftiderntion  ten  dollars  or  more,  void,  unless  put 
in  writing  and  witnessed  by  a white  who  can 
read ; -makes  all  marriages  between  whites 
and  persons  of  color  void ; persons  of  color  not 
otherwise  incomf>etent,  are  made  capable  of 
iK^aring  evidence  in  all  controversies  at  law  and 
in  equity,  where  the  rights  of  persons  of  color 
are  at  issue,  and  also  in  pleas  of  the  State  where 
the  vir»lence,  fraud,  or  injury  alleged  shall  be 
charged  to  liave  been  done  by  or  to  ]>erson3 
of  color.  In  all  other  cases  tlio  consent  of 
])arties  is  necessary  to  make  the  testimony  ad- 
missible. A proviso  suspends  the  operation  of 
the  section  until  juristliction  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  freetlmen  is  restore<l  to  the  courts  of  the 
State.  The  (-rimiiial  laws  of  tlie  State  afiect- 
ing  whites  are  extended  to|>ersons  of  color,  ex- 
cept in  cases  otherwise  provided.  All  acts  re- 
lating to  slaves  and  frlave  labor  are  repealed. 

The  reports  of  the  banks  of  the  5?Late  ]>re- 
vious  to  the  beginning  of  1865,  showtsl  $800,- 
OOO  in  specie  in  iJieir  possession,  and  tliat  they 
owed  to  holders  of  their  notes  and  depositors 
18,550,000,  and  tlmt  there  was  due  to  them 
for  disux)unts,  before  the  war,  alwut  $8,000, <X>0, 
and.  since  the  close  of  the  war,  about  $3,000,000. 
The  I'uiversity  and  the  Board  of  Literature  had 
large  amounts  in  the  two  principal  banks.  By 
an  assignment, or rafa distribution,  thenote- 
holders  and  depositor  would  receive  about  tea 
cents  on  the  uollar  in  specie.  A joint  com- 
mittee on  banks,  in  the  Legislature,  reported 
that  their  <Hua  was  the  basis  of  their  contracts, 
and  to  interfere  with  it  wo\dd  bo  a violation  of 
contract.  They  furtlier  j^jiid  that,  after  investi- 
gating the  subject,  they  were  of  opinion  that 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  coqiorations  of  the 


State  had  ceased  as  corporations  to  exist,  & 
legal  conse<pience  of  the  revolution  and  the 
complete  conqiK*st  of  tlie  State.  They  farther 
sustained  tliis  opinion  by  the  following  arga- 
meat  : 

It  is  a well-settled  principle  of  intemational  Uv 
(so  well  settled  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  solhor- 
llies),  that  in  a conquered  country  all  laws  acd 
all  rights  of  persons  and  property  cease  to  exL«t.  ex- 
cept such  laws  and  rhcIi  rights  as  the  cooqoerot 
chooses  to  decree.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  Sooth 
was  conquered,  and  surrendered  without  tern!.  Ko 
one  can  doubt  that,  in  the  opinion  of  President  John- 
son,  wc  were  a conquered  people,  and  that  he.  a« 
commandcr-in-cbicf  of  the  armies  of  the  coaqaena;; 
power,  had  a right  to  decree  such  laws  sa  to  him 
seemed  best.  Ilo  refused  to  accept  the  terms  offered 
by  General  Sherman  to  recognUe  North  rarolin*  us 
atfafio  government.  He  proceeded,  in  a maoneras. 
knowu  to  our  laws,  to  appoint  a provisional  gov- 
ernor. Without  the  forms  of  law  he  deprives  the  pto- 
pic  of  the  State  of  two-thirds  of  their  property  with- 
out “Just  compensation.”  He  declares  in  hb  pro- 
clanmtion,  not  that  a part  of  the  civil  laws  were  at  u 
end.  but  that  **all  civil  government”  was  at  so  rad  n 
North  Carolina.  He  provided  for  a call  of  a coorcir 
tion.  not  in  accordance  with  our  constitution,  pr^ 
scribing  qualifleationa  for  delegates  and  voters  las 
manner  unknown  to  our  lows.  In  obedience  tolhc 
will  of  the  President,  the  provisional  governor  de- 
clares all  civil  offices  in  the  8tatc  vacant,  and  pn>- 
ci'eds  to  fill  the  same,  prescribing  officers  forced 
rations,  and  qualifications  for  stockholders  to  said 
corporations  as  voters,  or  proxies ; reflates  our 
courts,  when  and  where  to  t>e  held,  ana  what  lah- 
jects  shall  be  cognirable  before  them.  la  ob«die»e. 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  a coDveenoe 
assembled,  which  convention,  by  its  acta,  accept  oi 
and  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  was  called  by  Ibr  u- 
tboritv  of  the  President  as  a conqueror,  and  pro- 
ceede»d  to  act  according  to  the  said  terms 
messages  and  disiiatchos  from  the  Presideot  control 
ling  the  action  of  the  conveution  in  matters  of  vital 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  State,  abolishi&s 
slavery,  removing  all  civil  officers,  and  dccUrnzbv 
ordinance,  that  “ Whereas,  doubts  may  ari.«<  frea 
the  late  attempt  of  North  Carolinato  secede  frow  tie 
United  States,  whether  any  and  what  laws  bave  ben 
and  now  are  In  force,”  etc.,  and  ordainiug 
ordinance  all  laws  not  incoasistent  with  tbc  cea^ 
tution  of  the  United  Slates,  etc.  The  CoBvenoen 
gives  legality  to  the  principle  that  it  was  decreed  bj 
the  President  ns  conqueror;  otherwise,  we  have  hid 
no  convention.  There  is  now  no  civil  goveranmi. 
DO  legislature,  as  all  owe  their  existence  to  tbs  per 
mission  of  the  President,  and  not  to  coustitatioa*. 
forms.  This  idea  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Pr^ 
ident  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  bytbc 
convention,  and  is  now  recognized  by  lue  LegisUtsre 
enucting  such  laws  as  are  decreed  6y  the  Pre«dect, 
he  not  only  recommending,  but  demanding  lach 
such  measures  ns  a condition  precedent  to  civil 
ernmonl.  Measures  at  variance  with  what  we  dme 
to  be  our  best  interest,  and  repugnant  to  all  of  o«r 
feelings,  have  been,  and  ore  continually  beiograiot' 
ed,  simply  because  it  was  so  decreed  by  the 
ident.  It  is  our  interest  to  continoo  to  confonuk' 
the  decrees  of  the  President, 

What,  they  ask,  ia  the  legal  cflTtxi  of  the  ordi- 
nance declaring  what  laws  are  in  force  oDCorpo- 
rations,  it  being  admitted  by  the  whole  tbeoO 
of  the  govermnent,  and  impliedly  in  s»d 
nance,  that  during  the  revolation  charters  ot 
corporations  with  all  other  laws  ceased  to  exist 
Witli  the  consent  of  the  President,  the  coovw- 
tlon  could  ordain  charters  for  corporaiioos,  Wi 
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bclo;?  in  the  nature  of  a contract  between  the 
State  mid  ita  citizona,  the  corporations  could 
accept  the  charters  or  not,  but  until  accepted 
the  ordinance  is  of  no  effect.  No  stockholders 
accepted  the  ordinance  of  the  convention,  nor 
are  they  expected  to.  The  committee  there- 
fore concluded  that  the  charters  of  the  banks 
bad  expired  and  could  not  be  renewed. 

.Vt  tills  session,  the  Legislature  apiiropriatod 
$20,000  for  the  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  Blind,  yearly,  for  1806  and  1867;  it 
also  appropriated  $7,000  for  the  use  of  the  Cni- 
verhity;  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  the 
tni.«tees  of  the  General  Assembly  of  tlio  Pres- 
byterian Chnrch  of  the  United  States;  ali-o,  to 
aca‘pt  tijo  donation  of  Congress  to  provide 
colleges  fur  the  benefit  of  agricultural  and  me- 
chanic arts;  also,  to  punish  vagrants;  also,  t<^ 
seenre  to  laborers  in  agriculture  tlieir  wages  in 
kind  wlien  the  contract  is  for  the  same ; also, 
to  prevent  enticing  servants  from  fulfilling 
tbeir  contracts;  also  to  estal»li.di  workhouses 
and  houses  of  correction  in  the  several  coun- 
ties; also,  to  incoqiorate  a college  for  the  tnlu- 
cation  of  black  teachers  and  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  Resolutions  were  passcsl  to  furnish 
artificial  limbs  to  the  ofbcei's  and  soldiers  of  the 
Slate;  to  adopt  tlie  amendment  to  tlio  Federal 
Constitution,  Art.  13,  iu  the  sens©  that  it  does 
not  enlarge  the  powers  of  Congress  to  legislate 
on  the  .subject of  frecdnicn  within  the  State; 
also,  of  thanks  to  President  Johnson,  “for  the 
manly,  patriotic^  and  statesmanlike  position 
vrliich  be  had  taken  in  vetoing  the  unconstita- 
tional  act  of  Congress  extending  the  powera  of 
the  Freedmen’s  Bureau.”  On  the  12th  of  March 
the  Ixgislatnre  m\journed. 

On  May  24tb  the  State  Convention  reas.som- 
hled  in  an  o^joumeil  session.  A resolution 
Was  oliereil  that  it  adjourn  sine  diA,  for  the 
reasons  that  it  was  colled  at  the  instance  of  the 
President  as  commandcr-in-chief  of  the  army 
an<l  navy,  that  the  State,  by  altering  its  consti- 
tution in  conformity  with  tho  necessities  of  the 
war,  might  \ks  restored  to  the  Union ; that  this 
purpose  had  been  satisfactorily  accomplished; 
that  this  was  moved  in  anticipation  that  fur- 
ther occasion  for  its  8cr\ices  miglit  arise,  and 
tliat  all  measure.^  to  regulate  further  tlie  inter- 
nal policy  of  tho  State  liy  a convention  called 
ia  this  manner,  would  be  subversive  of  the 
Constitution  and  revolutionary.  This  resolu- 
tion was  laid  on  tho  table  by  a largo  mr^jority. 
The  Governor  sent  a message  to  the  convention 
relating  tlie  history  of  affairs  since  their  adjourn- 
ment, and  stating  that  no  event  anticipated, 
and  which  iniglit  reijuiro  tbeir  presence,  hml 
taken  idace.  lie  furtlier  stated,  that  the  Gen- 
eral (John  C.  Uobinwm),  in  supervision  of  tho 
freedineu’s  bureau,  was  d^irous  to  give  to  the 
civil  courts  full  jurisdiction  of  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  tbe  freedmon,  but  was  prevented  by 
certain  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
relating  to  negroes,  etc.,  above  mentioned. 
These  provisions  limite4l  tho  extent  to  which 
negro  testimony  might  bo  admissible,  and  made 


the  punishment  for  rape  of  a white  woman  by 
a block,  to  bo  death,  thus  discriminating  be- 
tween whites  and  blacks.  Tho  convention  at 
this  session  removed  tho  objections,  and  the 
juriMliction  of  freedmen  wa.s  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  civil  courts,  except  iu  rela- 
tion to  coutracto  for  wages.  Tlio  convention 
at  its  previous  session  passed  an  onlinance  ex- 
emoting  from  civil  prosecution  all  ofiicers  and 
Boluiers  of  tlio  Confederate  army  for  acts  done 
by  them  under  orders  of  superiors.  An  ordi- 
nance was  now  introduced,  extending  univer- 
sal amnesty  to  all  crimes  less  than  capital  felo- 
nies committed  before  May,  1865.  liio  consti- 
tution of  the  State  having  boon  previously 
several  limes  amended,  a committee  wa.s  ap- 
pointed to  revise  and  consolidate  it.  In  the 
bill  of  rights  reported  from  tho  committee,  one 
section  declared  that  “no  frcotlinan  shall  be 
convieteil  of  any  critne  but  by  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  a jury  of  good  and  lawful  men  in 
open  court,  a.s  heretofore  used.”  As  tliis  pro- 
vision would  make  every  offence,  however 
trivial,  triable  by  a jury,  it  was  moved  that  the 
Legislature  should  nave  power  to  provide  for 
other  modes  of  trial  in  ml>4(lemcanors  with  the 
right  of  appeal.  A debate  during  two  days 
ensued,  when  the  amendment  was  adojited, 
yeas,  58 ; nays,  48.  Tlio  convention  proceeded 
to  make  a radical  revision  of  tlie  constitution 
of  the  State,  and  closed  by  requiring  their  work 
to  be  submitted  to  llio  people  for  approval  or 
rejection  on  the  2nd  day  of  August  ensuing. 
On  July  l.st,  the  Governor  issued  bis  prewdama- 
tion  ordering  the  proper  officers  to  liold  the 
election.  A very  able  discussion  ensued  in  the 
newspajicrs  on  the  |>owcr  and  authority  of  tbe 
convention  to  alter  or  revise  the  constitution. 
Those  who  objected  to  the  action  tbe  con- 
vention did  so  on  tho  ground  that  tho  convou- 
tion  was  constituted  by  President  Johnson  in 
bis  military  capacity,  and  that  tho  constitution 
was  legally  in  force  in  tho  State,  and  binding 
on  the  people,  and  they  urged,  1st,  That  it  was 
not  a legitimate  convention,  and  had  no  power 
to  make  a new  constitution,  or  alter  or  amend 
that  w hich  existed.  2d  As  the  convention  had 
no  legitimate  existence,  its  acts  cannot  be  ren- 
dered valid  by  popular  sanction.  3d,  Admit- 
ting that  tho  President  of  tlio  Unite<l  States 
had  the  power  legitimately  to  call  a convention 
of  tho  people  of  tlie  Stale,  still,  os  tlio  conven- 
tion so  called  by  him  >vas  limit^  to  the  consid- 
eration of  certain  subjects,  it  bod  authority  to 
consider  such  subjects  only:  it  was  a Umiteti 
and  not  nn  vniimited  convention,  and  every 
attempt  thereof  to  exercise  powers  not  con- 
ferred upon  it  is  null  and  void.  Tlie  reply  of 
those  who  sn.'^tainod  tho  action  of  tho  con- 
vention was,  that,  “if  it  was  a valid  convention 
for  any  purpose,  then  it  was  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  jnirposes.”  On  the  day  of  tho  elec- 
tion tho  revised  constitution  was  rcje<dod  by  a 
miyority  of  1,9H2  in  a total  vote  of  41,122. 

Tho  annual  election  of  State  officers  is  on 
the  2d  Thursday  of  Aug.  Those  who  were  op- 
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poso<l  to  the  reflection  of  Governor  Worth  as- 
sembleil  at  Raleigh  on  SeptciiilK?r  20tb,  under 
the  designation  of  “the  Union  Mass  Meeting,” 
and  nominated  Alfred  Dockery  for  Governor. 
The  following,  among  other  resolutions,  were 
adopted : 

Thai,  in  order  to  secure  the  rcOstab- 
Ushment  of  tbo  State  in  the  Federal  Union;  the 
speedy  restoration  of  ail  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
nmnit’ies  of  her  loyal  citizens,  uml  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  governmental  relations  of  her  whole 
ocople  in  harmony  with  the  National  Government, 
the  amendment  proposed  by  tbo  present  Congress, 
as  article  14lh,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitid 
States,  as  a condition  precedent  to  tliesc  ends,  should 
oe  acccpli’tl  and  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina, 

R€*ohfi1,  That,  having  full  confidence  in  the  justice 
and  magnanimity  of  Congress  that,  upon  the  ratifica- 
tion of  said  proposed  amendment,  (be  disability  to 
hold,  or  to  be  eligible  to  office  imposed  therein,  will 
be,  in  every  proper  case,  rcinovccf,  without  discrimi- 
nation as  to  anv  class  or  party  <»f  our  fellow-citizens 
on  account  of  tbeir  antecedents,  and  that  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  will  be  forthwith  readmitted  to  the 
Union,  we  would  respectfully  urge  upon  our  whole 
{>eoi>le  to  consider,  and  demand  that  the  same  be 
.alined  by  their  representatives  in  the  next  General 
Assembly. 

On  tlio  next  day  General  Dockery  declined 
to  be  n candidate.  He,  however,  expressed  bis 
approval  of  the  resolutions  and  atldrcss  of  tlio 
meeting,  and  also  said  : 

I greatly  nrefer  the  Howard  amendment,  with  its 
reference  or  negro  suffrage  to  our  own  liCgislature, 
than  to  risk  the  next  Congress,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  pass  a much  more  stringent  law  upon 
that  subject. 

I also  vastly  prefer  the  restrictions  upon  officc- 
holdors,  about  which  llic  secession  organs  clamor  so 
much,  to  more  general  proscription,  with  the  con- 
dscation  of  our  lands,  of  which  tocrc  is  great  danger, 
should  the  proposed  amendment  bo  rejected. 

(rovemor  Worth  was  r<?nominated  without 
other  opposdtion.  At  tlie  election  Governor 
Worth  received  82,007  vote.s,  and  General 
Dockery  0,868 ; Worth’s  iiit^jority,  22,200.  A 
Legislature  was  chosen  at  the  same  election. 
Thi.s  body  assembled  at  Raleigh  on  November 
20th.  Tho  Governor  addressed  them  with  a 
message  in  which  ho  declared  that  law  ami  or- 
der existed  throughout  tho  State ; that  tho  civil 
authorities  were  able  to  impose  pauishmeiit  on 
all  ofFenderH;  that  tlio  courts  were  in  opera- 
tion as  efficiently  ns  before  the  war,  and  that 
justice  was  administered  to  all  classes.  He  ex- 
pressed his  opposition  to  negro  snltrago  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
recommended  that  aid  be  given  to  tho  freed- 
men  to  emigrate  to  any  of  the  Northern  States 
they  might  choose.  Tho  following  resolutions 
were,  at  an  early  day  of  tho  session,  introduced 
to  the  Legislature  and  passed  nnanimonsly : 

Jk  it  rtfoltfd  by  (h«  iifnatf.  and  Hovtf  of  Common* 
of  tJu  Gtntral  Attfmhly  of  ^orth  Carolina,  That  wo, 
the  represoDtatives  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina, 
feel  it  to  be  an  im|)erative  duly  to  those  we  repre- 
sent, under  existing  circumstauccs,  when  grave  and 
important  questions  are  pending  in  refcrcuco  to  tho 
restoration  of  the  Stale  to  the  Jcderal  Union,  to  vin- 
dicate the  loyalty  and  good  faith  of  the  people  of 
North  Caruliba,  and  to  solcuiiily  dclare,  that,  on  ac- 


cepting the  issue  of  tho  late  confUcl  of  anus,  and  io 
submitting  to  tho  authority  of  the  GovemmeDt  of  the 
United  States,  thev  did  so’in  entire  candor  and  pood 
faith,  which  have  been  made  manifest  in  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  our  people  in  relation  to  the  Fed- 
eral Ooveniment ; and  they  also  declare  that  all 
imputations  or  doubts  as  to  tho  loyalty  and  good 
faitli  of  the  people  of  Ni»rth  Carolina  are  alike  nnjoit 
to  tho  people  of  the  State,  and  injurious  to  their  trae 
interests. 

Jiciohed,  That  it  is  tho  most  ardent  wish  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  to  be  restored  to  all 
their  constitutional  rights  and  relations  under  the 
Federal  Government,  and  that  no  honorable  eier- 
tions  shall  be  wanting  on  their  port,  or  that  of  tbeir 
constituted  outborities,  to  accomplish  that  great  esd, 
which  tliey  bclievo  to  bo  identiticd  with  the  pensa- 
nent  peace  and  pr()Spcritr  of  our  whole  country. 

Jlettolvtd,  That  it  is  also  the  ardent  wish  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  to  be  restored,  not  only  to 
their  constitutional  relations  to  the  Federal  Govtfo* 
inent,  but  to  relations  of  peace  and  concord  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  the  differeocet 
of  the  past  may  be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  that  the 
good  and  patriotic  of  all  sections  of  our  counlrr  mir 
unite  in  the  restoration  of  our  noble  and  ex^iletl 
form  of  government,  as  tho  lasting  pledge  of  peace 
aad  union  in  the  future,  os  it  has  been  in  thepift. 

A convention  of  colored  delegates  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  tho  State  assembled  at  Raleigh  on 
October  1 st  to  consitlcr  measures  for  the  mental 
and  political  elevation  of  their  Rice,  The  Got* 
ernor,  among  others,  was  invited  to  address 
them,  and  simko  as  follows: 

In  tbo  first  place,  let  me  assure  you,  that  I am  da- 
posed  to  do  every  thing  I can.  as  a dtucu,  ard  u 
Uoremor,  to  protect  you  in  all  your  ririas,  aodto 
encourage  you  to  be  industrious,  to  educate  year 
children,  and  to  make  yourselves  respectable  ^ 
happy;  and  while  you  may  expect  my  protccUoa, 
while  you  do  right,  I shall  be  equally  ready  to  hate 
those  punUbed  who  do  wrong. 

You  are  very  poor.  Your  first  care  should  be.  bj 
industry  and  ecooomr,  to  provide  good  supplies « 
meat  and  brood,  and  devote  all  vou  can  spare  to  eds* 
cate  your  children ; and  rememoer  that  it  is  tb«  «©■ 
moD  ’interest  of  both  races  that  no  enmitv  be  sUoaed 
to  grow  up  between  them.  As  far  as  I know,  t^ 
general  feeling  of  vour  late  masters  is  kind  towaro* 
you.  The  whites  feel  that  they  owe  you  a debtw 
gratitude  for  your  quiet  and  cu^crly  conduct  dfiiiag 
the  war,  and  you  sooulJ  eudeavor  so  to  act  as  to 
keep  up  this  kindly  feeling  between  the  two  races. 

Let  me  advise  you  not  to  meddle  in  gorerumeatil 
affairs.  You  know  bow  few  of  your  race  are 
capable  of  understanding  matters  of  this  wart,  aw 
you  see  the  strifes  and  troubles  in  wbleb  party  poli- 
tics have  involved  the  whites,  Avoia 
Practice  industry,  virtue,  ami  cultivate  tbe  kiod 
feeling  which  now  exists  between  the  races,  sod  y« 
will  thus  acquire  competence  and  elevate  your  coa- 
dition. 

NORTHBROOK,  Rt  lion.  FiiAxns  T.  Hie- 
ixG,  first  Ixird,  an  English  statesman  and 
boni  at  Stratton  Park,  near  VTinchestiT,  Apw 
20,  179G;  died  there  Scpteml>er  6, 1S66.  He 
was  a desocudaiit  of  the  great  family  of 
ings,  wa.s  educated  at  'Winchester  and 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with 
honors  in  1821 ; studied  law,  and  wasesHtd  to 
the  bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  1823.  la 
was  elected  for  tho  borough  of  Portsmoaui,  m 
the  Whig  interest,  renreRiitiiig  it 
years  contimiously  in  tlie  House  of  CommonN 
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In  1830  ho  was  appoiiito<l  one  of  the  Ixjrds  of 
the  Trotisury,  holding  the  office  four  years, 
when  lie  rtliiuiuishcHl  it  to  become  one  of  the 
joint  se<‘rt‘tjiries  thereof.  In  1839  ho  accepted 
the  po?»t  of  CMiancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
in  that  rapacity  took  a ])rominent  part  in 
carrying  out  the  arrangement  for  the  penny- 
postage  system,  which  had  boon  commenced  by 
his  predecessor,  Lonl  Montcagle.  In  1849 
Iio  undertook  the  office  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  which  ho  held  fur  a term  of 
three  year?.  At  the  la'*t  general  election  for 
members  of  Parliament,  Iy)rd  Northbrook,  in  a 
graceful  ad«Ires»  to  tbe  tdc'Ctors,  declino<l  to  bo 
Again  a candidate.  Nearly  a year  before  bis 
death  ho  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  being 
created  Ilaron  Northbrook  of  Stratton,  in  the 
county  of  Southampton.  He  was  a man  of  re- 
fined and  edticated  tastes,  and  particnlarly  fond 
of  classical  .studies,  for  whicli  ho  was  distin- 
guishes! in  carlv  life. 

KOKTII  GEUMAN  CONFEDERATION. 

GEnsiANY.) 

NORWAY.  (S«e  Swei^en-.'i 

NOIT,  ELipn.vLET,  I).  I).,  LL.  D.,  an  Amer- 
ican clerf^inan  anil  educator,  for  sixty-two 
years  president  of  Union  College,  l>orn  in  Ash- 
fonl,  Windham  connty,  Conn.,  June  25,  1773; 
die<l  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  January  29,  1806. 
His  paternrd  grandfather  was  a clergyman  of 
Saybrook,  Conn. ; and  his  father  was  for  many 
ycATs  in  tbo  Tiiercantilo  business,  but  a series  of 
misfortunes  reduced  liim  to  poverty  at  a time 
when  the  son  needled  his  aid  in  obtaining  a lib- 
eral ednoalion.  His  mother,  however,  was  a 
woman  of  fine  culture,  and  did  mnch  towartls 
stimnlating  liis  love  for  learning,  and  turning 
his  inontal  faculties  in  the  right  direction.  Ho 
Htndied  Latin  and  Greek  under  tbo  guidance  of 
Ills  brother,  Rev.  Samuel  Nott,  for  more  than 
threescore  and  ton  years  pastor  of  the  Congro- 
gatlonnl  church,  of  Franklin,  Conn.  When 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  took  cliarge  of  a 
school  in  Plainfield,  Conn.,  at  the  same  time 
pursoing  bis  classical  and  mathematical  studic.s 
under  the  Rev.  Joel  Benedict,  D.  D.,  wliose 
daughter  ho  afierwnnls  married.  On  leaving 
Plainfield  he  spent  one  year  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Proviilenco,  and  during  that  time  was 
.at  the  heml  of  his  class  in  nmthematicK  and  the 
languages.  He  graduated  out  of  duo  course  in 
1795.  Returning  to  his  brother’s,  at  Franklin, 
he  studied  theology,  and  the  s,amo  year  was 
licenwl  to  preach  by  the  New  London  Congre- 
gational iVssociation,  which  sent  him  as  a mis- 
nionary  into  the  then  desolate  part  of  New' 
Vork  bordering  upon  Otsego  Lake,  when  ho 
o.'*tablishe<l  a tionrishing  academy  at  Cherry 
Valley,  and  actesl  in  tlio  double  capacity  of 
preacher  and  teacher  for  nearly  three  years. 
In  179H,  upon  a visit  East,  ho  received  and 
accepted  a ciUl  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Albany,  where  ho  lalxired  success- 
fully until  1804,  when  he  w as  invited  to  assume 
the  presidency  of  Union  College.  The  institu- 
tion was  yet  in  its  infancy — its  corporate  exist- 


ence dating  from  1795 — and  when  ho  took 
charge  of  its  affairs,  it  was  without  funds,  suit- 
able buildings,  library,  or  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, and  involved  in  debt.  Ho  devoted  all  his 
energies  at  once  to  the  work  of  removing  these 
disiibilities,  and  providing  for  these  pressing 
neetls.  Through  his  persistent  efforts,  tlio  State 
Legislature  pa.«se<l  a law,  in  1814,  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  future  success  of  tlio 
institution.  The  amount  of  financial  aid  thus 
afforded  to  the  college  was  to  bo  derived  from  a 
lottery,  a method  of  raising  money  then  re- 
garded a.s  legal  and  une.xceptionahle.  The 
management  of  this  lottery  was  confided  to 
Dr.  Nott,  and  by  him  conducted  with  great 
ability,  though  the  complications  wldch  resulted 
from  his  investment  of  the  proceeds  of  it  subso- 
qnently  caused  him  great  trouble  and  anxiety. 
The  investments,  though  n<»t  in  all  cases  imme- 
diately productive,  eventually  greatly  enhanced 
the  amount  of  the  endowment  of  the  college, 
and  when,  a few  years  since,  at  Dr.  Nott’s  own 
instance,  a searching  Investigation  was  made  of 
his  whole  financial  management,  extending  over 
a period  of  almost  forty  years,  his  foresight, 
ability,  and  core  for  tlie  intere.sts  of  the  institu- 
tion, were  amply  vindicated.  After  this  investi- 
gation was  concluded,  Dr.  Nott  cro>vncd  his 
years  of  solicitude  and  liberality  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  tlie  college,  by  a fiirther 
endowTnent  of  property  valued  at  sj;o00,000  from 
Ills  own  private  fortune.  During  his  long  in- 
cumbency upwartls  of  4,000  young  men  gradu- 
ated from  the  institution,  and  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  from  no  Anierioan  college  of  the  same 
ago  has  there  gone  forth  a greater  number  of 
men  who  have  cocspicuon.sly  succeede<l  in  the 
political,  tlio  commercial,  the  ccclesia.'^tical,  or, 
to  sjieak  geuerallr,  the  more  active  and  business 
avocations  of  the  land.  W’idely  as  they  were 
scattered,  various  as  might  he  their  occuj»ation«, 
and  conflicting  as  were  their  views  on  other 
snbjecta,  all  agreed  in  respect,  veneration,  and 
lovo  for  him  whose  teachings  and  counsels  they 
liad  so  long  enjoyed.  But  jiri‘i’ininent  n.s  Dr. 
Nott  stood  as  an  eilucalor,  lie  deserves  grateful 
recognition  for  his  efforts  for  the  goo<l  of  iimn- 
kind  in  other  dojiartrnents.  Ills  labors  in  the 
temperance  reform,  both  by  voice  and  pen,  and 
his  various  and  long-continued  experiment  on 
heat,  with  the  view  of  applying  it  to  u.scful  and 
economical  nurpose^s  for  human  benefit,  if  not 
as  successful  as  he  had  hoped,  evince  the  fer- 
tility of  an  intellect  which  loved  to  task  itself 
for  the  goo<l  of  others.  As  a preacher,  his 
style  of  thought,  his  manner,  his  elocution,  his 
action,  were  all  his  own — the  chief  character- 
istic l>eing  Ids  impressiveness.  In  1805  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  conferre<l  upon  him  the 
title  of  I).  I).,  and  in  1828  he  received  that  of 
LL.  D.  Ills  principal  ]>uhli8he<l  works  arc  a 
volume  of  lectures  on  temperance,  and  several 
occasional  discourses,  the  most  celehratc<l  of 
which  are.  that  on  the  Death  of  llamilten,” 
and  one  delivered  before  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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OBITUARIES,  Axebioax.  Jan.  1.— Seib- 
N-EB,  Dr.  I’.  11.,  ft  bliml  mftn,  editor  of  the  iim#a- 
zinc  “ TI>o  Mute  and  the  Blind,”  died  ftb  Tren- 
ton, N.  ,1.  He  '^a-s  a native  of  Plattshurjr,  N.  i ., 
and  the  flrat  instructor  of  iKK>r  colored  deal 
inntes  iind  blind,  for  whose  sake  he  sacnhcca 

ail  his  iironerty.  ,,  . . 

1 —Smi.MAjt,  Thomas  B.,  nn  eminent 
cnitincer  and  mechanie,  and  one  of  tlic  foumlera 
of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  died  at  I’lainheld, 
N.  J.,  .ftfred  ,'ja  years.  Ho  maybe  called  the 
fatlKT  of  coast  navijiratlon  in  this  country,  imv- 
iiiK  established  the  first  lino  of  sU'araships  on  our 
coast— the  Sonthenier  and  Northerner— carry- 
ing passensers  nnd  frciKht  between  New  fork 
and  t'harleston.  S.  C.  1 hiring  the  war  he  wm 
Unite<l  StaU*8  inspector  ofslcain-vcs-Hols  for  the 

ot  con- 

HU  po  n n tcirat  iJM*.:.- 

Tniction  of  revenue  cutters.  His  last  worT?*S\. 
to  put  twelve  annetl  etcam-cutters  afloat  in 
]»lflcc  of  the  snilin^r  vc.ssels  heretofore  used.  IIo 
wa-H  also  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Savings 
Tlank,  trustee  for  nearly  twenty  years  of  the 
New  York  Hospital,  and  associnteil  in  many 
other  public  charities.  Ilis  life  was  one  of 
ceaseless  activity  nnd  nsefulness,  and  Ids  ser- 
vices in  Itehalf  of  the  Government  during  the 
war,  ninl  since,  have  been  so  arduous,  that  his 
life  has  been  as  nmeh  n sacrilice  for  his  coun- 
try os  if  he  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Jan.  8. — McKkxi,y,  Hon.  Jacob  Keklix, 
member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  died 
at  Douglusville,  Pa.,  nge<l  42  years.  Ho 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1848,  and  two 
years  later  at  the  I^iw’  f:*cbool ; wa.s  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Pennsylvania  in  1851,  nnd  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profe-ssion  in  Douglas- 
ville.  and  afterwanl  in  Heading.  From  1856 
to  1859  he  was  District  Attorney  for  Berks 
County,  and  in  18»10  member  of  Congress  for 
the  Heading  district. 

jfjfi.  5. — Hickey,  Gen.  ^Viluam,  Chief  Clerk 
of  tl)o  United  »'^tates  .Senate  for  42  years,  died 
in  Washington,  I).  C.,  aged  70  yeai*».  He  de- 
scended from  an  old  Maryland  family,  and  from 
men  who  left  England  with  Lord  Baltimore, 
on  account  of  their  devotion  to  the  Homan 
Catholic  Church,  nnd  was  himself  a prominent 
Catfiolic.  Ho  was  a man  of  sterling  integrity, 
ami  his  wonderful  knowletlgc  of  parliamentary 
inw  nnd  political  history  tu^o  him  nn  invalu- 
.ablo  otficer.  Ho  was  the  author  of  a work  on 
tho  Cuii'^titution,  which  was  adopted  by  Con- 
gress as  a text-book,  and  was  a frequent  con- 
tributor to  tlxe  newspapers  of  tho  day,  He  was 
general  of  militia  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Jan.  6. — Stkoko,  CyRra,  a banker  and  prom- 
inent citizen  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  dic<l  in  that 
place,  aged  88  years.  He  was  a native  of 
ColchcsUT,  Conn.,  and  at  tho  age  of  sixteen 
entered  into  the  iron  business,  and  wjven  ycurs 


after  opened  a store  at  Jericho,  now  Bsin- 
bridgo,  Y.  In  1810  ho  transferred  bis  bad- 
ness to  real  estate  and  private  banking,  wd  in 
1826  remove<l  to  Norwich,  and  became  inter- 
ested in  tbe  Chenango  Bank,  ami  suliseqaently 
in  tho  establishment  of  tho  Wayno  Connly 
Bank.  In  1881  lio  removed  to  BingbamUffl, 
and  became  president  of  tbe  Broome  Coonty 
Bank,  which  oftir©  ho  held  until  his  death. 

Jan.  8. — PuKDY,  Hon.  Elijah  F.,  a prommcQt 
Democratic  politician,  and  popularly  known  u 
the  “ War-Horso  of  the  Democracy,”  died  in 
New  York  City,  aged  70  years.  He  was » ns- 
live  of  Westeheatcr  County,  but  rcnioTcd  to 
New  York  in  1819,  coramem  ing  busineMass 
carman.  Subsequently  ho  entereil  the 
trade,  and  met  with  much  success.  IIUpoliU- 
cal  career  commenced  during  the  electioo 
paign  when  .\ndrew  Jackson  wjts  for  tbc  nr:l 
a candidate  for  tho  Presidency,  and  « 
for  liis  boldness  in  the  tu-aertiM  Oi 


his  principl?*'-  Cniling  integrity ; while  bis  ««i- 
and  Ills  nevei^'’  >dgo  of  political  history,  and 
prehensivo  knowlc^'  f.  Jaws  and  ordinances^ 
his  familiarity  with  tna^-ivernmcnts,  ^ 
tho  city  and  county  ^^-ntluencc. 
opinions  great  weight  nnd  e^‘«asuoLD,  a Hep- 
Jan.  18. — SoLOER,  Dr.  H*.<^turcr,  died  ^ 
garian  patriot,  scholar,  and  Ics^lhe  Cniwd 
AVashington,  1).  C.  llo  camo  ifliip  years  wa> 
States  with  Kossnth,  and  for  sorn^wy. 
Assistant  Kegister  of  the  V.  S.  Treas^f 
Jan.  13. — Swann,  Lieut.  HoBEirr 
receiving-ship  Vennont,  committed  suicii 
fit  of  insanity,  at  the  Brooklyn  Nary  Yard,\®°* 
25  years.  He  was  a native  of  Maryland' 
listed  early  in  tlio  war  as  master's  mate,  w a; 
most  of  the  naval  battles  of  the  Mis?i!v4ppi, 
fubsequently  in  the  siege  of  Charlc.ston,  and  tlii 
South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  when  he 
commanded  tho  Potomska.  IIo  headed  several 
expeditions  into  tho  country,  and  rendered  such 
valuable  services,  that  a general  order  of  thanks 
was  read  on  tho  quarter-deck  of  each  vessel, 
lie  was  for  a time  in  command  of  (he  Ladona 
afterward  tho  Shnwmut,  and  finally  altacliod 
to  the  re<‘eiving-ship  Vermont,  at  New  lork. 

Ja?i.  14. — JuDAii,  Brevet  Col.  IIesey  M., 
U.  S.  A.,  Brig.-Gen.  Vols.,  died  at  Platuborg, 
N.  Y.,  aged  about  42  years.  Ho  was^  a native 
of  Maryland,  but  was  appointed  to  West  Point 
from  New  York,  and  graduated  in  July,  1843. 
During  tho  war  ho  was  connected  with  uie 
army  in  tho  AVest  as  brigadier-general  and 
division  commander,  and  was  very  active  in  the 

fnrsuit  of  Morgan  in  his  raid  into  Kontuc^. 
ndiana,  and  Ohio,  in  1863.  At  tbe  time  of  his 
death  he  was  commandant  at  Plattsbarg. 

Jan.  16. — Robbins,  Geoeoe  Stiu-vax,  an 
eminent  New  York  banker  (G-  S.  Koblms  & 
Sod),  died  at  his  residence,  ag^  70  years.  He 
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was  a native  of  East  Granby,  Conn.,  Btndiod 
law  at  Hartford,  and,  removing  to  Now  York, 
enterwl  into  the  dry  goods  importing  and  job- 
bing business.  Since  1842  he  has  Wn  in  the 
brokerage  business. 

Jan.  15. — Stevkxs,  Dr.  Hiram  F.,  an  emi- 
nent physician,  died  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  aged  40 
years.  Ho  was  ednented  at  the  University  of 
Vennont  was  a successful  practitioner,  and  had 
freijUCMitly  represented  his  town  and  county  in 
the  State  Legislature;  was  president  of  the  Ver- 
mont Medical  Society,  and  Commissioner  for 
the  Insane. 

Jan.  15.— CnoATE,  Rerrs,  Capt.  U.  S.  Vols., 
died  nt  Dorchester,  Moss.,  ngetl  82  years.  Ho 
was  a son  of  the  late  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  was 
bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  pradnate<l  at  Amherst 
Collegro  in  1855,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Boston,  1858,  and  in  1861  entered  the  volnn- 
tecr  service  as  second  lieutenant  Massachusetts 
volunteers.  Ho  took  part  in  the  prominent 
battles  of  Winchester,  Cedar  Mountain,  and 
Antietain,  and  for  good  conduct  was  promoted 
to  a captaincy,  but  in  1862  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign on  account  of  ill-hcnlth, 

,/an.  18.— Davis,  Hon.  Jonx  G.,  member  of 
Congress  from  Indiana,  died  at  Terre  Ilanto, 
aged  55  years.  Ho  was  a native  of  Fleming 
County,  Ky.,  but  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Indiana  wlien  yet  a boy.  Before  attaining  his 
imyority  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  his  adopted 
comity,  and  afterward  clerk,  which  office  bo 
held  twenty-one  years.  In  1850  ho  was  elected 
to  CongrcAS,  in  whicli  body  ho  served  four 
years*  with  more  than  ordinary  distinction. 

Jan.  20. — Moroax,  Col.  CiiKiSToriiER  A.,  In- 
s|>ector-(Jeneral  of  tlio  Department  of  MLswuri, 
died  of  asphyxia,  from  the  escape  of  gas  from  a 
coal-stovo  in  his  room  at  St,  Louis.  Ho  entered 
the  service  as  captain  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Ohio 
Vols.,and  in  August,  1861,  was  attached  to 
the  stall’  of  Miy.-Gen.  Tope.  Since  Juno  30, 
1862,  ho  was  an  additional  aide-de-camp,  with 
the  rank  of  c?oloDel,  and  being  from  time  to 
time  assigned  to  varied  and  important  positions, 
fultUIed  tiie  tru.-ts  reposed  in  him  with  rare 
fidelity  and  ability. 

Jan.  20. — Ottolkxgix,  Mrs,  IIelex  Rosalie 
RoDRKiUEz,  a Southern  authoress  and  ponodicid 
writer  of  much  merit,  died  in  Charleston,  S,  0., 
aged  23  years. 

Jan.  28. — Coolimk,  Brevet  Lieot.-Col.  Rich- 
ard H.,  surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  and  medical  director 
of  the  Departraont  of  North  Carolina,  died  at 
Hnlelgh,  N,  0.,  age<l  about  50  years.  Ho  was 
A native  of  New  York,  and  was  appointed  assist- 
ant-surgeon from  that  State  in  1841.  Ho  was 
a man  of  thorougli  loyalty  and  patriotUm,  and 
of  superior  abilities,  both  as  a surgeon  and  a 
medical  writer.  He  was  a son-in-law  of  Com- 
modore Morris. 

«/an.  23. — Hawlbt,  Charles,  on  eminent 
lawyer  of  Connectient,  died  at  Stamford,  Conn., 
aged  74  years.  He  was  born  at  Monroe,  Conn., 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  the  class  of  1818, 
atndied  law  at  Newtown  and  Litchdcid,  and  in 


1816  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Stamford,  continning  it  with  inarkc<l  suc- 
cess until  his  death.  He  servetl  repeatedly  in 
both  branches  of  the  State  Ixigislature,  was  one 
of  the  prc.'^idential  electors  in  1829,  and  in  1837 
was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Jan.  23.— Thompson,  Hon.  O.-^wald,  an  emi- 
nent jarist,  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  IMeas,  died  of  apojdexy  in  Philadel- 
phia, aged  57  years.  He  was  a native  of  Phila- 
delphia, graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1828, 
studied  law  nnder  the  direction  of  Hon.  Joseph 
R.  Ingersoll,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  March 
27,  1832.  In  December,  1851,  he  was  made 
j)residing  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  tlie  Comity  of  Philadelphia.  To  this  higli 
and  important  position  he  brouglit  every  re- 
quisite qualitication.  He  wa.s  ample  in  learning, 
penetrating,  and  full  of  resource  in  grappling 
with  difficult  cases,  but  very  cautious,  fearing 
to  err.  His  integrity  was  pure  and  unswerv- 
ing, his  love  of  justice  surpassing  his  pride  of 
opinion,  and  his  devotion  to  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  position  so  untiring,  that  in  all  ]>roba- 
bility  his  life  wan  a sacriticc  thereto.  Judge 
Thompson  was  elected  a member  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  was  a trustee  of  tbo  General 
Assembly  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  received 
the  degree  of  LL.  1).  from  Jefferson  College. 

Jun.  24. — Boorman,  J.uies,  an  eminent  New 
York  merchant  and  philanthropist,  die<l  in  that 
city,  aged  83  years.  Ho  was  n native  of  Kent 
County,  England,  but  came  to  tliis  country  with 
his  parents  when  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
Ho  was  first  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Divie  Bethune, 
and  subsequently  entered  into  partnership  with 
him  in  1805.  lliU  connecliou  was  afterward 
dissolved,  and  Mr.  Boorman,  in  connection  with 
John  Jolinson,  formed  the  well-known  firm  of 
Boorman  and  Johnson,  for  many  years  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  intlnential  firms  in 
New  York  City.  For  many  years  they  almost 
entirely  controlled  the  Dundee  trade,  and  their 
subsequent  transactions  in  Swedi.-ih  iron  and 
Viiginia  tobacco  were  well  known.  Mr.  Boor- 
man was  one  of  the  pioneers  mid  ]»rime  movers 
in  the  construction  of  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, and  was  for  many  yeai‘s  its  president. 
Ho  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  tbo  Bank 
of  Commerce,  and  bis  name  stands  first  in  the 
list  of  the  first  board  of  directors  of  that  in- 
stitution. Retiring  in  1855  from  tlie  immediate 
cares  of  business,  he  did  not  lose  his  interest  in 
the  public  good,  but  continued,  and  perhaps 
increased,  his  largo  and  always  unostentatious 
beuefactioiiR.  The  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
the  Protestant  Half  Orphan  Asylum,  the  South- 
ern Aid  Society,  and  tbo  Union  Theological 
Seminary  were  among  the  recipients  of  his 
bounty.  Ho  was  also  a liberal  supporter  of  the 
Churcli,  and  of  most  of  tlie  causes  peculiarly  her 
own;  and  in  tbo  recent  dark  hours  of  his 
country's  trial  he  was  re.^oluto  in  maintaining 
her  cause,  and  this  while  cherishing  a warm 
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rofranl  for  many  in  the  South,  with  whom  be 
had  friendly  intercourse  in  happier  day». 

Jan,  2o. — Hetki;,  Kev.  William  S.,  a clergy- 
man of  the  Protestant.  Ilefonned  Dutch  Church, 
dicKl  at  Newimrg,  N.  Y.,  age<l  08  years.  Ho 
was  a native  of  New  York  City,  graduatetl  at 
Coinmhin  College  in  1815,  completed  his  theo- 
logical course  in  the  spring  of  1821,  and  in  1823 
was  ordaine<l  and  installe<l  pa.stor  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  of  Fislikill,  where  he 
remained  until  1851,  when  ill-healtli  comj»elIed 
him  to  re.>iign,  and  soon  after  ho  removetl  to 
Newhnrg.  lie  was  an  eminent  scholar  and  an 
able  preacher. 

Jan.  27. — C'rele,  dosErir,  the  oldest  man  in 
America,  die<l  at  Caledonia,  Wisconsin,  aged 
i n years.  He  was  Ixirn  of  French  parents,  in 
what  is  now  Detroit,  hut  which  was  then  only 
,m  Indian  trading-station,  in  1723.  The  record 
of  his  hapti-m  in  the  French  Catholic  church 
in  that  city  c^tabiishes  this  fact.  lie  was  a 
resident  of  Wi<*onsin  for  alamt  a centnry,  and 
was  first  married  in  New  Orleans  in  1735,  w licn 
thirty  years  of  age.  A few  years  after  his  mar- 
riage he  scttUsl  at  Prairio  du  Chieii,  while  Wis- 
<*onsin  was  yet  a province  of  France.  Uoforo 
the  Revolutionary  War,  he  was  employed  to 
carry  letters  between  Prairie  du  Chien  and 
Green  Bay.  lie  l)ore  arms  at  Braddock's  de- 
feat, and  was  an  old  man  wlien  Jackson  do- 
ftatefl  Packenham  at  Now  Orleans.  A few 
years  ago  he  was  called  as  a witness  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Wisconsin,  in  a case  invohing 
the  title  to  certain  real  e.state  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  to  give  testimony  in  relation  to  events 
that  transpired  eighty  years  before,  and  many 
years  before  the  birth  of  the  litigants.  For 
some  years  past  he  had  resided  at  Caledonia 
with  a daughter  by  his  Ihinl  wife.  He  was 
sixty-nine  when  she  was  lx)ni.  Up  to  1834  Mr. 
Creie  was  as  halo  and  hearty  as  most  men  of 
f^veuty.  lie  could  walk  several  miles  without 
fatigue,  and  was  frefiucntly  in  the  habit  of 
“chopping”  wood  for  the  family  nse.  The 
only  weakness  of  mind  which  he  ever  betrayed 
was  in  the  bust  year  or  two  of  his  existence, 
when  he  frequently  remarked,  with  a startling 
air  of  Radfu*jw,  that  he  feared  that  ])crhaps 
“death  had  foniotten  him.” 

Jan,  28.  — Chandler,  Hon.  Thomas,  an 
American  statesman,  died  at  Bedfonl,  N.  II., 
aged  03  years.  He  was  a native  of  that  town, 
•and  eduoatcsl  as  a fanner.  In  1817  he  was 
elected  State  Senator,  and  held  that  office  several 
years.  Ho  was  also  at  various  times  a member 
of  the  lower  House  of  five  State  Li*gislntu res, 
owmimencing  as  early  as  1821,  and  clo>ing  with 
the  year  1842.  In  addition  to  those  civil  hon- 
ors, ho  wa.s  elected  n Representativo  to  Con- 
gress, in  1829  and  reidccted  in  1831. 

Jan.  28. — Grier,  William  P.,  surgeon  United 
States  Navy,  wa.s  lost  by  the  explosion  of  the 
Miami,  near  tlio  month  of  the  xVrkansas  River. 
He  was  a son  of  Jui^tice  Grier,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  received  an 
appointment  as  surgeon  in  the  regidar  array  in 


July,  18G2,  and  served  in  the  office  of  the  a.*- 
sistant  suig:eon-general  at  St.  Umk  He  wu 
with  Pope  in  his  Vii^rinia  cnrapalgn,  an«l  with 
McClellan  at  Autictani.  During  lb<U  and  1865 
he  was  as.sistant  medical  director  in  the  De- 
nrtment  of  Pliiladelphia.  The  only  iiiculeot 
nown  of  his  death  wa.s  that  a groap  of  officer# 
were  seated  around  the  stove  on  boanl  the 
steamer  Miami,  opposite  Napoleon,  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River,  about  eight  o’clock  onthccveniiig 
of  the  28th,  when  the  explosion  occurred  arwl 
no  member  of  the  group  was  ever  seen  ajain. 

Jan.  29. — Elmrndorf,  Rev.  .cVxrao.NV.  D.D., 
nn  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Reformed  Huuh 
Church,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  age<!  53ye4ia. 
Ho  wa.s  a native  of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  wnl 
descendetl  from  an  ancestry  ('oimected  with  the 
first  settlement  of  that  region,  lie  gradoated 
with  honor  at  Rutgers^  College,  N.  J.,  in  1636, 
and  afterward  at  the  Theological  Seniiiiary»: 
Now  Brunswick.  In  1839  he  was  IkcO-sed  to 
l»reach,  and  subsequently  was  pastor  of  the 
churches  in  llurlay  and  Hyde  Park,  and  soon 
after  1847  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  wb«e 
he  lahorcil  with  great  acceptance  until  1851, 
when  a new  organization  was  forme«l  under  his 
nnspiocs.  This  new  church  grew  rapidly,  and  w 
it.s  welfare  ho  devoted  all  his  onergiejs  fur  thir- 
teen years,  until  failing  health  obliged  him  to 
resign.  He  was  on  earnest  worker,  an  *Ue 
preacher,  and  had  a stronghold  U|hH)  theaJec- 
lions  of  the  community, 

Jan.  — . — IIcBBABD,  W.  B.,  an  eminent  law- 
yer and  millionnaire,  die<l  at  Columbus.  Ohio, 
aged  71  years.  Ho  was  a native  of  Lowvilie, 
K.  Y.,  emigrated  to  Ohio  when  a boy,  and  Iw- 
came  distingaishe<l  as  a scholar,  and  also  is  a 
financier. 

Jan.  — . — Roman,  Aynufe  Bientent.  «* 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  died  In  St.  Janan  Parish, 
I.,a.,  aged  nearly  71  yeunj.  He  was  a native  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  Landry,  La.,  tliough  bis  ances- 
tors were  orijnnally  from  Provence,  France.  Id 
1818  ho  was  cho.sen  to  the  IIon.se  of  Kepreseal* 
atives,  and  cr»ntinue<l  to  be  rcchoson  forweet#* 
rive  terms  without  opponent.  He  was  elwtri 
Speaker,  and  had  served  four  years  in  thit 
place,  when  he  resigned,  on  being  appointed,  by 
Governor  Johnson,  parish  judge  forSt.  Jwka 
He  held  the  office  for  two  years,  resignin? it 
in  1828  to  Ihj  returned  again  tolhellou^w 
Representatives,  where  ho  was  agaiu  clKtcd 
Speaker.  In  1830  he  was  electe<l  Goveroorot 
the  State,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  office 
iu  January,  1831.  By  the  constitution  oflSlt 
the  Governor  of  the  State  wa?  not  eligible  d 
second  term.  MTien  Governor  Roman  retirw 
in  183,5,  by  constitntional  limitation,  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  voted  him  thanks  6^ 
the  manner  in  which  ho  had  di^haiged  hii 
liigh  duties,  and  the  citizens  of  New  Drieiti® 
entertaincsl  him  at  a public  dinner.  Governor 
Roman  was  a meniher  of  the  convention  which 
passed  the  ordinance  of  secesaion,  but  he  w« 
among  those  who  disapproved  of  the  policy  oi 
secession,  and  voted  agaiust  the  passage  of  the 
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ordinance.  Having  done  wliat  lie  could  to 
avert  the  act,  ho  announced  with  much  feeling 
hi.q  intention  to  go  with  his  State.  Having 
taken  hU  side,  he  received  immediately  from 
the  provisional  government,  at  Montgomery,  a 
commission  with  the  Hon.  John  Forsyth  and 
Martin  J.  Crawford,  of  Goor^a,  to  proceed  to 
Washington  and  open  conference  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  The  object  was 
frustrated  by  the  refu.sol  of  Mr.  Sewa^  to  re- 
ceive thcTn.  From  that  time  he  resided  in  Loui- 
siana, and  took  no  part  in  public  atfiiirs. 

Feh.  i. — Gkeexr,  Mrs.  Euzabetii  C.,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Singleton  Copley,  the  celebrated 
painter,  diwl  in  Boston,  aged  95  years.  She  was 
a native  of  Boston,  and  sister  of  the  late  Lord 
LvndhursL  ainl  the  widow  of  Gardner  Greene. 

Feh.  4. — BmcnARD,  Rev.  Ely,  a Presbyterian 
clergyman  and  teacher,  died  at  Clinton,  Oneida 
Comity,  X.  Y.,  aged  78  years.  He  w as  a native 
of  West  Springtield,  Mass.,  but  early  removed 
with  his  narenU  to  Oneida  County,  wa.s  edu- 
cated at  Hamilton  Academy,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  with  the  highest  honors.  Soon 
after  leaving  college,  he  had  for  a time  charge 
of  the  academy  at  Onondaga,  but  subsequently 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  study  of  theology, 
and  in  1817  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Oneida  Association.  His  first  pastorate  was 
over  the  church  in  Augusta,  X.  Y.,  where  ho 
Ial>orc<l  with  great  8occt.*ss  for  several  years. 
The  larger  portion  of  his  life,  however,  was 
devoted  to  teaching,  for  which  he  was  eminent- 
ly fitte<],  being  a fine  scholar,  especially  in  the 
ancient  classics. 

Ffh.  5. — Sami*s^>n*,  Williaai  M.,  Chief  Justice 
of  Kentucky,  died  at  Glasgow,  Ky.  lie  was 
an  able  lawyer,  and  admirably  fitted  for  the 
exalted  judicial  station  to  which  ho  had  recently 
been  called. 

Fth.  7. — Edwarps,  Rev.  Jesse,  a Presbyterian 
clergyman,  died  at  Plover,  Witfconsin,  agCKl  47 
years.  He  was  a native  of  Bath,  X.  Y,,  grad- 
uated at  Nassau  Hull  College,  Princeton,  in 
1842,  and  suhsoquontly  becjune  a tutor  there. 
After  a few  years  he  settled  as  a pastor  in  West- 
ern New  York,  and  subsequently  removed  to 
the  IVest  and  l>ecamo  a domestic  missionary. 
From  thence  ho  wa.s  called  to  the  professorship 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  in  Carroll  Col- 
lege, Wisconsin,  and  afterwai^  to  the  pastorate 
once  more.  He  was  distinguished  for  thorough 
and  profound  scholarship,  and  especially  for  hU 
knowledge  of  biblical  literature. 

F(h.  9. — Hinki.et,  Holmes,  a pioneer  locomo- 
tive builder,  died  in  Boston,  aged  75  years. 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  first  locomotive  ho 
found  difficnlty  in  obtaining  a purchaser,  as  at 
that  time  railroads  themselves  were  an  unsolved 
problem ; but  his  faith  in  the  ftiture  wants  of  the 
country  was  so  great,  that  he  undertook  tlio 
construction  of  four  more,  and  before  their  coin- 

Idetion  railroads  wore  felt  to  be  a necessity,  and 
lis  Hinkley  ” engine  was  among  the  foremost 
in  the  country.  8ubse<mently  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  were  delivered  from  his  works. 


Fih.  11. — Cart,  Robert,  father  of  Alice  and 
Phoebe  Cary,  died  at  Clovemook,  near  Cincin- 
nati, age<l  80  years.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Cincinnati. 

Feh.  31.— Morse,  Hon.  Isaac  E.,  formerly 
Attorney-General  of  Louisiana,  dietl  in  New 
Orleans,  aged  57  years.  He  was  lK>rn  at  Atta- 
kanas,  Louisiana,  first  went  to  school  in  New 
Orleans,  afterward  in  New  Jersey,  and  still 
later  joined  the  Military  Academy  at  Norwich, 
Vermont  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Par- 
tridge. He  removed  with  the  school  and  its 
instructor  to  Middletown,  Connecticut,  and  in 
the  untimin  of  1828  entered  the  senior  class  at 
Harvard  College.  Graduating  with  high  honors 
in  the  class  of  1829,  ho  engaged  in  the  study  of 
law  in  New  Orleans,  and  subsequently  travelled 
in  Europe.  On  his  return  ho  soqp  emerge<l  in 
political  life,  first  as  a member  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate, then  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
He  was  in  his  carlibr  lime  “ a firm  and  consist- 
ent Jackson  man,”  and  always  a Democrat, 
strong  in  his  Injlief,  but  never  bitter  in  its  ex- 
pre-ssion.  Having  failed  of  reflection  after 
sening  during  two  sessions  of  Congress,  ho  re- 
ceived the  ajipointment  of  Attorney-General  of 
his  native  State.  During  the  administration  of 
President  Pierce,  he  was  a minister  to  one  ol' 
the  South  American  states. 

Fil>.  12. — Mi  rrat,  Col.  James  B.,  an  emi- 
nent New  York  merchant  and  politician,  died 
in  that  city,  aged  76  years.  Ho  was  the  last  of 
those  who  welcomed  Gen.  Jackson  in  Tammany 
Hall  after  the  battle  of  New  Orleans ; and  he 
was  not  the  least  eloquent  or  enthusiastic  of 
those  w'ho  celebrated  the  semi-centennial  of 
that  event  among  the  .sachems  of  Tammany  in 
January  Inst.  Col.  Murray  was  one  of  tbo 
oldest  nieml>ers  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  held  during  his  life  many  offices  of  trust 
and  responsibility. 

Feh.  13. — UATcif,  George  W.,  President  of 
the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  died  at 
Dobb’s  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  aged  62  years.  His  talent 
as  an  artist,  taste  as  a critic,  and  judgment  in 
the  business  of  which  he  was  the  head,  rendered 
his  services  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  affairs,  while  his  genial,  cordial  na- 
ture held  the  esteem  of  the  community  at  large. 

Fth.  20. — Adams,  William  Joseph,  an  emi- 
nent teacher,  died  in  Boston,  aged  64  years. 
He  was  a native  of  Castiiie,  Me.,  where  he  wn.s 
fitted  for  college,  and  in  1822  graduated  from 
Harvard,  After  leaving  college,  be  taught 
a private  school  in  New  York  for  several  years, 
and  in  1829  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Franklin  School,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
Ho  was  afterward  principal  of  the  Hancock 
School  from  1843  to  1848.  Ho  then  kejit  a pri- 
vate school  in  Boston  until  1850.  In  October 
of  that  year  ho  was  appointed  assi.stant  libra- 
rian of  the  Boston  Athenreum,  which  office  he 
held  until  his  death. 

Feh.  21. — Bcell,  Rev.  Rufts  F.,  missionary 
of  the  American  Bap.  MKs.  Union  in  Greece, 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  aged  63  years,  lie 
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was  educated  at  tho  Hmnilton  Literary  and 
Thcolo^oal  Seminary  (as  it  was  then  called), 
and  at  the  Andover  Seminary.  Being  grada* 
ated  from  the  latter  in  1840,  in  the  apring  of 
the  following  year  ho  set  sail  for  Greece,  where 
be  and  his  accomplished  wiie  labored  diUgently 
and  patiently,  amidst  many  discouragement^ 
and  sometimes  in  the  face  of  violent  on^ition, 
until  the  Greek  mission  was  abandonea  in  1855. 
After  their  return,  they  engaged  in  teaching  a 
yonng  ladies^  school  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
established  a reputation  as  able  and  successful 
instructors.  Having  subsequently  removed  to 
Wasliington,  Mr.  Buell  accepted  an  appointment 
in  tlio  internal  revenue  office,  which  situation 
be  held  at  tlie  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Buell  was 
a man  of  studious  and  critic.al  habits,  and  espe- 
cially a devoted  student  and  able  expounder  of 
the  Word  of  God.  Almost  his  latest  work  was 
upon  a new  edition  of  tho  **Lifo  of  Washing- 
ton,” in  Greek. 

Ffh.  21.— Edwards,  Oodek,  civil  engineer, 
died  at  Chenango  Fork.s,  K.  Y.,  aged  41  years. 
Ho  graduated  from  Union  College  in  Uio  class 
of  1848. 

Feh.  22. — Sttksok,  Brev.  Col.  IIesrt  M., 
agent  of  tho  Kreedmen’s  Bureau  in  Florida, 
died  at  Tallalinssee,  aged  23  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Hiillowell,  Me.,  and  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  hi-s  country  at  the  ago  of  seventeen ; was 
wounded  in  the  first  battle  at  Bull  Run,  and  in- 
carceratetl  at  T.ibby  and  Andersonvillo  prisons, 
and  snb.sequcntly  w'as  shot  through  the  lungs  in 
front  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
ho  was  on  a general  inspecting  tour  from  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  for  the  State  of  Florida. 

Feh,  23. — Haight,  Fletcheb  Matthews,  an 
American  jurist,  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
aged  07  years.  He  was  a native  of  Elmira,  X.  Y., 
admitte<l  to  tho  bar  of  Steuben  County  in  1821 ; 
elected  president  of  the  Rochester  City  Bank 
in  July,  1830;  and  appointed  Unite<l  States 
District  Judge  of  Southern  California  in  1861. 

Feh.  25. — Parmentkb,  Hon.  Wili.iam,  a Mas- 
sachusetts politician,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
aged  86  years.  He  was  educated  in  tlie  Boston 
public  schools.  In  his  early  manhooii  he  was 
active  in  public  affairs,  and  before  reaclnng 
middle  life  had  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
Lcginlaturc.  He  Tvas  a member  of  Congress 
during  four  terms,  and  filled  the  post  of  Navy 
Agent  for  Boston  from  1845  to  1846. 

Feh.  28. — BBOwyiNO,  Col.  Wm.  A.,  former 
private  secretary  to  the  President,  and  Secre- 
tary of  legation  to  Mexico,  died  in  Washing- 
ton, ]>.  C. 

Fih.  — . — Ord,  George,  an  eminent  philolo- 
gist, naturalist,  and  author,  died  in  Pliilaaclphio, 
age<l  84  years.  His  retiring  disposition  with- 
drew’ him  from  the  public  gaze,  but  for  more 
than  half  a century  his  name  ha.s  l)een  known 
and  esteemed  in  his  own  country  and  in  Europe 
by  all  who,  through  a similarity  of  tastes  and 
studies,  were  brought  in  contact  with  him.  . HU 
chief  pablUho<l  work  was  tho  memoir  of  hU 
friend,  Alexander  Wilson,  tlie  naturalist,  whose 


great  work  ou  the  birds  of  America  ho  edited 
and  brought  into  its  present  shape,  and  to  whoso 
memory  one  of  tho  roost  interesting  pieces  of 
biography  in  our  language  was  consecratod. 
Mr.  Ord’s  favorite  pursuit  was  ornithology ; liia 
acquirements  in  that  scienco  well  fitted  him  for 
the  post  of  president  of  the  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences,  Piiiladelpbia,  which  he  filled  for 
many  years,  being,  at  tho  same  time,  a promi- 
nent member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  a fellow  of  tho  linuioan  Society  of 
Ivotidon,  etc.  Of  English  ornithology  Mr.  Ord 
was  also  a devoted  student.  Though  he  never 
published  any  separate  work  on  tlie  subject,  his 
cooperation  was  largely  given  to  the  Rev.  IL  J. 
To<ld’s  enlargement  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary 
and  to  the  lexicographical  labors  of  Dr.  Web- 
ster and  of  Dr.  I^tham. 

Feb.  — . — Brax,  Hon.  Bsxxixo  Mortros,  a 
New’  Hampsliire  statesman,  died  at  Moulton- 
borough,  in  that  State,  age^i  84  years.  He  was 
native  of  Moultonborongb,  and  was  educated  a 
farmer.  In  1811  ho  was  elected  one  of  the 
board  of  selectmen,  and,  with  tlie  exception  of 
one  year,  held  tho  office  until  1833.  UU  first 
appearance  in  public  life  was  as  a Democratic 
ropresentativo  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1815, 
where  ho  served  eight  tenns.  In  June,  1824, 
he  was  chosen  senator  by  tho  Legislature  in 
convention,  and  was  reldected  to  the  upper 
branch  five  times.  In  1829  Mr.  Bean  was 
chosen  a member  of  tho  Executive  Council  of 
Governor  Pierce.  For  faithful  labors  in  the 
positions  above  mentioned,  ho  was  rewarded  in 
1833  with  an  election  asa  Representative  to  Con- 
gress, and  was  again  chosen  to  that  office  in 
1835.  His  success  in  public  life  w’ns  attributed 
to  fine  native  abilities,  sound  discretion,  remark- 
able firmness  of  chiu*a<’ter,  and  sterling  integrity. 

March  4.— Ltxx,  Robert,  senior,  an  eminent 
shipbuilder  of  Pbiladclphia,  died  iu  that  city. 
He  was  the  architect  of  the  steamships  Tua- 
carora,  Tonawanda,  Wyoming,  and  Saranac, 

March  5. — Jayne,  Dr.  David,  a nmnufactur- 
ing  druggist  of  much  note,  died  in  Philadelphia, 
aged  67  years.  lie  was  a native  of  New  Jersey, 
but  had  resided  iu  Philadelphia  since  18^36.  By 
publishing  the  virtnes  of  his  patent  ine<licines 
first  throughout  the  United  States,  and  finally 
all  over  the  world,  he  built  up  such  a colossi 
business,  that  for  the  last  sixteen  years  of  hia 
life  his  cliief  study  has  been  how  to  employ  his 
money,  and  the  care  of  making  and  selling  his 
sjiecilic  reine<lies  has  devolved  upon  his  son  and 
his  nephew,  who  wore  his  partners.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  liberality,  and  devoted  immense 
suims  for  the  improvement  of  tho  city,  of  which 
he  was  a respected  and  influential  citizen,  budd- 
ing Boveral  edifices  of  solid  granite,  with  others 
of  marble,  and  at  tho  time  of  liU  death  was 
rearing  a grand  palatial  residence  of  fine  white 
Westchester  marble,  which  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  town.  His  inter- 
est in  tho  public  enterprises  of  tho  day  was  con- 
stant and  unwearied. 

March  6. — Bowers,  Brevet  Col.  Theodore 
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S.,  m2^or  17.  S.  A.,  and  a^ntant-generol  on  Gen. 
Grant’s  staff,  was  killed  instantly  by  falling 
between  the  cars  while  attempting  to  get  on 
the  train  as  it  was  starting  from  Garrison’s 
Station  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  aged  80 
years.  Col.  Bowers  was  a native  of  Illinois,  a 
printer  by  trade,  and  formerly  edited  a Demo* 
cratic  newspaper  in  tliat  State.  Ho  entered 
the  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  joining 
Gen.  Grant  during  the  operations  against  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
he  was  ordered  on  dnty  at  Grout’s  headqiiar* 
ters,  and  was  appointed  aide-de>camp.  In  No- 
vember, 1862,  ho  was  appointed  mi\jor  and  judge- 
advocate  of  the  Army  of  tlio  Tennessee,  and  in 
September,  1863,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  and  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral. From  that  time  until  tlie  surrender  of 
Lee  he  was  Gen.  Grant’s  chief  assistant  a^u- 
tant-general  in  the  field,  and  was  retted  in  &e 
same  portion  at  Washington  when  Gen.  Grant 
established  his  headquarters  there. 

March  6. — Gobik)n,  Hon.  Jamss,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  and  assistant  judge  of  Washing- 
ton County,  Pa.,  died  at  Cookstown,  Pa., 
aged  84  years.  He  took  up  his  residence  in 
Monongaliola  City  as  early  as  1810,  and  at 
once  identified  himself  with  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  He  filled  various  public  offices 
with  credit  to  himself  and  great  acceptance 
to  hU  constitnency ; held  the  office  of  justice 
of  the  j>eaco  for  thirty-five  years,  and  also 
that  of  notary  public  for  many  years ; w.as 
associate  judge  of  the  county  for  five  years, 
county  commissioner,  county  auditor,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  revenue  commis- 
sioners, representing  the  district  at  Harrisburg 
in  its  sessions  for  1857. 

March  8. — Dallas,  Philip  Mifflut,  a lawyer 
of  Philadelphia,  and  former  Secretary  of  the 
Legation  to  the  American  embassy  of  Great 
Britain,  died  in  Philadelphia,  aged  41  years.  lie 
was  a son  of  Geotge  M.  Dallas. 

March  0. — Frost,  Dr.  Uetbt  R.,  an  eminent 
physician  and  medical  professor  of  the  South 
Carolina  Medical  College,  died  in  Charleston, 
S.  G.,  aged  71  years.  On  his  mother’s  side  ho 
was  of  ilugnenot  descent,  his  ancestors  in  this 
country  being  of  the  family  of  tho  Rev.  Francis 
Le  Jan,  who  tied  from  France  after  tho  revoca- 
tion of  tho  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  educated 
at  tho  academy  of  Dr.  MososWaddell,  and  soou 
after  graduating  entered  upon  the  study  of 
medicine  in  Ch^leston,  completing  his  course 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  graduated  in  1816. 
Ho  was  then  chosen  resident  physician  of  tho 
Philadelphia  Almshouse.  On  his  return  to 
Charleston  ho  >vos  elected  regular  physician  to 
Sliirra’s  Dispensary.  In  1852  and  1853  ho  com- 
menced a course  of  lectures,  and  in  1854,  in 
connection  with  otlier  eminent  medical  gen- 
tlemen, established  the  Medical  GoUogo  of  South 
Carolina. 

March  9. — Havkjc,  Ltjtheb,  collector  of  the 
port  of  Chicago,  died  in  that  city,  aged  59 
years.  He  was  a native  of  Framingham,  Hass., 


educated  in  tho  district  school,  and  in  1831 
entered  a private  academy  at  Ellington,  Coon., 
as  teacher  till  1834,  when  he  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  teacher  in  the  Englisli  and  matbo- 
matical  department  of  Leicester  Academy,  an 
institution  then  ranking  as  one  of  tho  first  of 
its  class  in  the  United  States.  He  filled  this 
position  first  as  teacher,  then  as  principal  of 
this  department,  till  1845.  Ho  then  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  in  his  native  State.  Re- 
garding the  West  as  furnishing  a broader  and 
better  field  for  a man  of  his  calling,  ho  removed 
to  Chicago  in  1849,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death.  Mr.  Haven  soon  became  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  management  of  the  schools  of  tho 
city,  and  to  his  intelligent  counsel  and  long- 
continued  labors  they  arc  largely  indebted  for 
tJieir  efficiency  and  excellent  character.  Ho  was 
for  several  years  president  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation ; and  os  a fitting  reward  for  his  long  ser- 
vice in  that  capacity,  one  of  tho  largest  schools 
of  the  city  received  bis  name. 

March  9. — Trottbb,  Hon.  James  F.,  one  of 
the  leading  judges  of  Missisappi,  died  at  Holly 
Springs.  He  was  a Senator  in  Congress  in  1818. 

March  11. — DorsLEDAT,  Hon.  Ulysses  F., 
an  eminent  bookseller  and  member  of  Congress 
from  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  died  atBelvidere,  111.,  aged 
72  years.  He  was  a native  of  the  county  of 
Otsego,  where,  in  1609,  ho  was  apprenticed  to 
H.  3s  E.  Phiuney,  of  whom  he  learned  his  trade. 
In  1813  ho  was  journeyman  printer  nt  Utica,  in 
tho  office  of  Messrs,  Sewam  & Williams.  In 
1814  he  removed  to  Albany,  where  be  worked 
for  Messrs.  Webster  Skinner,  and  where  lie 
marrie<l  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Don- 
nelly, for  many  years  Sergeant-at-Anns  of  tho 
House  of  Assembly.  In  1816  he  established  a 
paper  at  Ballston,  Saratoga  County,  from  wliicli 
place  he  removed  to  Auburn,  editing  in  that 
village  for  twenty  years  on  able  journal.  In 
1831  Mr.  Doubleday  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  in  1833  he  was  rcSlocted.  Subsequoirtly 
ho  removed  to  New  York  City,  whore  ho  resided 
until  within  a few  years, 

March  11. — Ohle,  Wiijjam,  agousinith,  died 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  nge<l  106  years.  Ho  was 
bom  in  Montreal,  March  8,  1760,  learned  tho 
trade  of  a gunsmitli,  sulisequently  went  to  what 
is  now  tho  State  of  Mississippi,  as  an  Indian 
trader,  and  again  returned  to  Montreal,  wliere 
he  married.  Business  misfortunes  overtook  him, 
and  ho  emigrated  to  tho  United  States.  During 
tho  war  of  1812  he  was  a soldier  in  our  army. 
After  hU  discharge  ho  went  to  Utica,  and  worked 
at  the  gunmaking  business  for  over  tliirty 
years.  Ho  was  stQl  a workman  at  the  ago  of 
ninety-eight  years.  At  tho  ago  of  one  hundred 
years  hU  hair  was  white,  but  it  subse<juently 
assumed  a dark -brown  color. 

March  12. — Moobb,  Rev.  Martin,  editor  of 
tho  “Boston  Recorder,”  died  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  aged  70  years.  Ho  bad  exercised  tlio 
pastoral  office  for  nearly  thirty  years  at  Na- 
tick, and  then  at  Cohasset,  and  was  for  twenty 
years  editor  of  tho  “ Recorder.”  For  Uie  last 
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fow  roars  he  was  a rice-prosident  of  the 
New  Englaud  Historical  and  Genealogical  So- 
ciety. 

March  12. — SonxiiDT,  Fredehick,  a poulptor, 
died  suddenly  at  Washington,  O.  C.  He  was  a 
native  of  Germany,  hut  an  old  resident  of  Wash- 
ington. He  had  made  busts  for  several  of  tlio 
Presidents. 

March  13. — Ccrkte,  Rev.  R.  Oemtstos,  D.  D., 
& clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Refortned  Dutch 
Church,  died  at  New  Utrecht,  H I.,  aged  61 
years.  He  was  a native  of  Claverack,  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y.,  graduatetl  at  Rutgers’  College, 
N.  J.,  and  completed  his  studies  at  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Theological  College.  After  a short  time 
he  was  calle<i  to  the  church  in  New  I'trecht, 
which  was  the  only  pastorate  ho  filled  during 
the  space  of  liis  valuable  life. 

March  13. — Wmonr,  William,  an  Amerio^an 
editor  and  author,  died  in  Paterson,  N . J.,  aged 
42  years.  He  was  a native  of  Ireland,  and  came 
to  tills  country  about  seventeen  years  ago,  and 
settling  near  Paterson,  engaged  in  teaching 
pohool.  Al>out  ten  years  ago  ho  moved  into 
Paterson,  and  started  a Republican  journal — 
at  that  time  the  only  organ  of  the  jmrty,  w'ith 
a single  exception,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  campai^  for  tho 
Presidency  in  1856,  advocating  the  election  of 
Gen.  Fremont;  and,  chiefly  through  Ills  cxcr- 
tiou.s,  Paterson,  for  tho  first  time  in  its  history, 
gave  a majority  against  tho  Democratic  jiarty. 
After  conducting  his  paper  with  marked  suc- 
cess for  several  years  in  Paterson,  i£r.  Wright 
sold  out  aud  removed  to  New  York.  IIo  was 
connected  for  a short  time  with  tho  “Evening 
Post,”  and  afterward  for  several  years  with  tho 
“ Commercial  Advertiser."  He  contributed 
also  largely  to  other  daily  and  weclcly  papers  in 
New  York.  About  two  years  ago  he  returned 
to  Paterson,  and  started  tho  “Paterson  Press.” 
A few  months  ago  he  started  the  “Monthly 
Review,”  and  was  snccecding  beyond  his  expec- 
tations when  an  attack  of  dropsy  tenninated 
his  career.  Among  his  pohlishe<l  works  may 
be  mentioned  “ The  Oil  Regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

Mar<^h  17. — Willard,  Rev.  Frederick  An- 
orsTUS,  a Baptist  clergyman,  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, aged  58  years.  Ho  was  a native  of  Mas- 
sachnseits,  graclnated  at  Amherst  Collcgo  in 
1826,  and  studieil  theology  at  Newton.  Ho  wad 
at  one  tinio  lecturer  in  Watcrvillo  College,  and 
subsequently  was  a pastor  in  Massachusetts  and 
Kentucky.  A few  years  since  ho  removed  to 
Philadelphia. 

March  18. — Phtrikes,  B.  Rren,  a leading 
politician  of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  I^ck  Haven, 
ru.,  aged  51  years.  He  was  born  in  Dan- 
ville, Columbi.'i  County,  educated  at  Milton, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  at  tho 
age  of  21.  Ho  then  emigrated  to  Burlington, 
Iowa,  aud  had  but  just  coTumoriced  tho  prac- 
tice wlien  ho  was  appointed  by  President  Van 
Buren,  register  of  tho  land  office  at  Dubuque. 
In  1841  ho  was  removed  by  Gen.  Harrison,  and 


returned  to  Pennsylvania,  resuming  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Bellefonte,  la  1854, 
Imviug  purchased  an  interest  in  some  coal  lands 
near  Farrandsnlle,  lie  organized  a company  for 
the  purjiose  of  mining.  In  his  coal  operations, 
however,  he  was  not  successful,  an«l  in  1859  he 
removed  to  Lock  Haven,  where  he  has  ever 
since  resided.  Ho  was  a man  of  radical  views 
in  politics,  and  after  the  fonnatiou  of  tho  Re- 
publican party  he  become  a leading  man  in  its 
ranks.  In  1^9  he  was  a candidate  for  the 
lower  House  of  tho  Legislature,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful. In  1862  ho  was  presented  by  Clinton 
County  in  the  district  conference  for  the  nomi- 
nation for  Congress,  and  in  this  also  he  was  un- 
euccessful.  In  1864  bo  was  chosen  a member 
of  tho  Union  State  central  committee,  and  as 
a member  of  the  executive  committee,  per- 
forme<l  most  of  the  labor  of  that  campaign. 

March  19. — Robinson,  Capt.  Henry,  a well- 
known  sea-captain,  died  at  Xewburg,  N.  Y,, 
aged  8t  years.  He  commanded  a ship  many 
years  before  the  first  steamer  crossed  tho  ocean, 
and  was  from  time  to  time  in  charge  of  varions 
vessels.  On  liis  retirement  ho  took  great  inter- 
est in  yacht-building,  and  built  tho  Victoria, 
wliich  he  used  as  a pleasure-boat.  Wlicn  Mr. 
Hall  was  about  leaving  for  tho  Arctic  regions 
in  search  of  tho  lost  explorers,  Capt.  Robinson 
took  a deep  interest  in  the  project,  aud  j>re- 
sented  him  with  his  yacht,  tho  Victoria,  to  be 
used  in  tho  service,  or,  if  unfitted  for  the  voy- 
age, to  bo  sold,  and  tlie  proceeds  appropriated  in 
the  manner  most  available. 

March  19. — UussEu  Israel,  a philanthropic 
merchant  of  New  York  City,  died  of  paralysis 
aged  76  years.  IIo  was  a native  of  Morris- 
town, N.  J.,  and  removeil  to  New  York  at  the 
ago  of  seventeen,  where,  for  many  years  he  was 
engaged  in  the  seed  business.  Retiring  from 
business  some  twelve  years  since,  he  devoted  his 
time  and  attention  to  tho  pnblic  benevolent  in- 
stituUons  of  the  citv,  and  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  House  of 
Refuge,  Prison  iVssociation,  Historical  Society, 
and  others. 

March  20. — Vrbeland,  Benjamin,  surgeon 
U.  S.  N.,  died  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  of  yellow 
fever,  contracted  in  attending  the  crew  of  the 
Kearsarge,  on  board  which  tho  disease  was 
raging.  lie  was  a native  of  tlio  State  of  New 
York,  and  received  his  a])pointment  from  it 
Ho  entered  the  service  on  the  9th  of  May,  1850. 
and  since  that  time  has  served  on  board  the 
United  States  ships  Vandalia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, remaining  on  each  for  a number  of  years. 
In  1800  ho  was  ordered  to  the  sloop-of-war 
Iroquois,  and  remained  attached  to  that  vesse! 
during  her  cruise  of  three  years,  participating 
in  all  tho  ougagemonts  through  wliich  the  Iro- 
quois passed.  On  tho  return  to  New'  York  of 
the  Iroquois  in  1803,  Surgeon  Vreeland  was 
ordered  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Hospital,  and 
remaincHl  tliere  until  ordered  to  the  Kearsarge  in 
tlie  early  part  of  Aumst,  1865.  Surgeon  \ reo- 
land  wa.s  ever  remarkable  for  bis  tliorougU  con- 
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tempt  of  danger  while  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  and  he  at  last  met  his  fate,  wliilo  en- 
deavoring  to  save  from  a fearful  death  liia  suf- 
fering shipmates. 

March  21. — Eluott,  Stephen*,  Jr.,  a briga- 
dier-general of  the  Confederate  armr,  died  at 
Aiken,  S.  C.,  aged  J14  years.  He  was  a native 
of  Beaufort,  8.  C.  At  tlie  commencement  of 
the  war  he  raised  and  enuipped  a battery  of 
light  infantry,  known  as  the  Beaufort  Artillery, 
At  Pinckney  Island,  August,  ho  com- 

manded three  batteries,  and  was  promoted  for 
his  gallantry.  Shortly  after  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  Fort  Sumter,  where  he  continued 
during  tlio  long  bombardment  to  whicli  it  was 
Bubjecte<l  by  Gen.  Gillmore.  In  July,  1864,  be 
was  wounded  by  tlie  exph*sion  of  a mine  under 
his  ouarters,  by  order  of  Gen.  Burnside,  and 
was  laid  up  umil  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1865 
lie  took  t!ic  oath  to  sumiort  the  constitution  of 
the  State  and  of  the  United  States,  and  later 
was  a c.ondidato  for  congressional  honors,  being 
oppose<l  by  e.T-Oovernor  Aiken. 

March  21. — Parkeh,  Rev.  SAMrEr.,  a Presby- 
terian clergyman  and  author,  died  in  Ithaca, 
X.  Y.,  aged  87  years.  Ho  wi\s  an  eminent 
Christian,  and  an  able  exponent  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  was  well  known  to 
the  public  asthe  author  of  “An  Exploring  Tour 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.” 

March  22. — Brick,  Edmfnt),  a lawyer  and 
officer  iu  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States, 
died  in  St.  AugiLstine,  Fla.,  aged  36  years. 
He  was  bom  aud  educated  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  tlmt  city  in  1860. 
Possessing  line  literary  taste  aud  decided  poetic 
talent  he  was  a frequent  and  welcome  contrib- 
utor to  the  ablest  literary  journals.  His  health 
failtsl  in  1802,  and  he  removed  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  became  secretary  of  ^laj.-Gen, 
Hitchcock  in  the  bureau  of  exchange  of  pris- 
oners. He  was  evidently  suffering  from  i>ul- 
monary  disease;  but  his  friends,  hoping  so 
much  from  the  climate  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
rocured  his  appointment  oa  consul  at  Valencia, 
pain ; but  ho  was  unable  to  cuter  upon  his 
duties.  A trip  to  Florida,  undertaken  in  the 
vain  hope  of  arresting  Ids  disease,  was  soon 
foUowc<l  by  the  relief  of  death. 

March  22. — Jackson,  John  J.,  a hrigndier- 
gonerul  of  tlie  Confederate  army,  died  in  Mil- 
ledgcville,  Ga.,  aged  37  years.  lie  was  a native 
of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  a lawyer  by  profession* 
At  the  opening  of  the  war  he  raised  a force 
known  a.s  the  First  Georgia  Infantry.  Being 
promoic*d  to  a brigailier-gencralship,  he  com- 
manded a brigiulo  in  Bragg's  corps,  which 
fought  Grant  at  Shiloh.  In  August,  1804,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  tlie  Confo<lenito 
Department  of  Florida,  At  the  ol<wo  of  the 
war  ho  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Au- 
gusta. 

March  25. — Cha3IBEus,  Hon.  Georor,  a dis- 
tinguished jurist  and  author,  died  at  Charabers- 
burg,  Pa.,  aged  80  years.  lie  was  a native  of 
that  town,  his  ancestors  having  been  its  fuuud- 
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ers;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1804,  atudied 
law  under  Judge  Duncan,  of  Carlisle,  and  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1807.  At  Chombers- 
burg  his  talents,  energy,  and  integrity  soon 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession. 
Ho  was  elected  a member  of  tlie  United  States 
Congre.s8  iu  1833,  and  reelected  in  1886.  Ho 
was  also  a member  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  pre-sviit  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  In  1851  Gov.  Johnston  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  Ho  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  early  history  of  liis  State  and 
county,  and  besides  furnishing  valuable  mate- 
rials to  others,  he  published  some  of  his  re- 
searches in  his  “ Tribute  to  the  Sootch-Irish,” 
and  had  embodied  others  in  a MS.  history  pre- 
pared for  the  Pennsylvania  Historicjil  Society, 
but  whicli  was  unfortunately  destroyed  when 
the  rebels  bumed  Chambersburg.  He  was  a 
diligent  student,  not  merely  of  the  law,  but  of 
otlicr  branches  of  knowledge.  In  1861  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  I).  from  Washington 
College,  Piv, 

March  31.*— Lo<imI9,  Hon.  Lfther,  formerly 
a prominent  politician  of  Connecticut,  died  in 
Suffield,  Conn.,  aged  85  years.  In  1836  he  was 
a candidate  of  the  Conservative  party  for  Gov- 
ernor. 

March  31. — Swan*,  Benjamin  L.,  an  eminent 
mercliant  and  philanthropist,  died  in  Xew  York, 
aged  79  years.  Ho  was  vice-president  of  the 
American  Bible  Sc»ciety,  and  identified  with 
many  of  the  religious  aud  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  the  city. 

March—. — TiiiBODBArx,  Hon.  Bannon  O., 
died  in  Terrebone,  La.  He  was  a graduate  of 
Hagerstown  College,  Md.,  6tudie<l  law,  and 
became  a distinguished  member  of  Uie  I.oni.Hiana 
bar.  He  served  several  sessions  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, until  in  1846  ho  W’as  elected  to  Congress 
as  a member  of  the  fifth  Representative  district 
of  that  State. 

March  — . — Galtier,  Father,  a priest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  died  at  Prairie  du 
Cliicn,  Minnesota.  He  was  the  first  Catholio 
missionary  in  that  State,  and  landed  at  Fort 
Snelling  in  1840.  Ho  gave  St.  Paul  its  name. 

March  — , — Tatlob,  Rev.  Jacob,  a distin- 
guished Methodist  clergyman,  died  at  Piketon, 
Ohio,  aged  69  years,  lie  served  in  the  war  oi 
1812,  and  was  w ith  Col.  Croghan  when  ho  was 
besieged  by  the  Indians  at  Fort  Sanders,  Ky. 

April  1. — Harding,  Chester,  an  American 
portrait-painter  of  much  celebrity,  died  in  Bos- 
ton. Ho  painted  the  portraits  of  Webster, 
Clay,  Madison,  Monroe,  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  All- 
ston.  Also,  in  England,  the  Dukes  of  Xorfolk, 
Hamilton,  and  Sussex,  and  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 
At  tlie  time  of  bis  death  ho  was  engaged  on  a 
likeness  of  Gen.  Sherman,  wliich  ho  left  unfin- 
ished. 

April  1. — Watson,  Gen.  H.  P.,  Adjutant 
and  Inspector-General  of  Alabama,  died  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  aged  about  CO  years.  Ho 
was  u native  of  South  Carolina,  but  had  resided 
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at  Montgomery  for  many  years.  lie  was  a 
graduate  of  West  Point. 

April  2. — Harris,  Miy.  Abnoi.d,  late  of  the 
seventh  infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  died  at  Midway, 
Ky.  He  was  appointed  to  We«t  Point  from 
Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  graduated  in  1834, 
and  was  luwigricsl  to  the  seventli  infantry, 
stalione<l  at  l\>rt  Gil>»on,  Cherokee  Nation.  IIo 
resigned  in  1837,  and  was  aji])ointed  iw>st  sut- 
ler; in  1847  ho  contracted  to  carry  the  United 
States  mail  from  Ptuiania  to  San  Francisco  for 
ten  years,  at  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum.  This  contract  he  as- 
signed to  Mr.  William  H.  Aspinwall,  taking 
st4x?k  therefor  in  the  Pacidc  Mail  Steamsliip 
Company,  and  the  Now  Orleans  agency.  He 
removed  to  Washington  with  his  fatijor-in-law, 
the  late  Gen.  Robert  Armstrong,  when  the  lat- 
ter was  elected  Government  printer.  Maj.  Har- 
ris was  a warm  supporter  of  Dougla-s  and  s|>cnt 
thousands  on  the  Washington  papers,  advoca- 
ting his  election.  When  Col.  Cameron  was 
killed  during  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  M^jor 
Harris  went  out  to  aid  in  recovering  his  body, 
was  taken  a prisoner  to  Richmond,  and  con- 
fined six  month.9  in  tlie  Uhliy  prison. 

April  3.— Ford,  Rev.  J.  Edwards,  missionary 
of  the  American  Board  in  Syria,  dio<l  at  Gen- 
esee, 111.,  ^ed  41  years.  He  was  a native  of 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1844,  and  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1847,  and  in  the  spring  of  1848 
reached  his  chosen  field  of  labor  in  Syria.  For 
different  period-s  he  was  cngage<l  in  the  rais- 
aionary  work  at  Alepj>o,  Mosul,  Beirut,  and 
Sidon,  as  directed  by  the  mission,  and  every- 
where ho  gave  himself  with  untiring  diligence 
and  eminent  ability  to  the  work. 

Avrilly. — Delaxet,  Michael  G.,  a surgeon 
in  the  Unite«l  States  Navy,  died  at  Genova, 
N.  Y.  lie  was  a native  of  Ireland,  but  came 
to  this  country  at  a very  early  age.  After  a 
good  preparatory  education,  ho  applied  himself 
to  the  studv  of  medicine,  and  received  tfie  usual 
degree  at  Bowdoin  C\»liege.  Subsequently  lie 
obtained  a conimi.ssion  as  assistant  surgeon,  »md 
in  due  course,  as  surgeon  in  tfie  United  States 
Navy.  He  made  several  cruises  to  (lilTeroiit 
parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the  year  1852  was 
appointed  fleet  surgeon  of  the  African  squad- 
ron, in  tiie  frigate  Constitution,  the  flag-ship  of 
Coinnio<loro  Mayo.  Returning  from  tlie  const 
of  Africa  in  1856,  ho  was  ordered  to  the  navy- 
yard  at  Port.smouth,  N,  II.,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  In  1831  ho  received  onlcrs  for 
duty  on  board  the  frigate  Sabine,  of  the  homo 
»qua<lron,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Daring  this 
cruise  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  his  health, 
already  impaired  by  the  climate  of  Africa,  suf- 
fere^l  so  much  from  the  disea.ses  of  the  Gulf 
station,  that  he  never  recovered  from  their  at- 
tacks. On  hia  return  to  the  North,  he  was 
again  ordered  to  the  Portsmouth  yard,  where 
he  continiKRl  frir  a long  time,  wcdl  nigh  pros- 
troteti  in  health  and  strength,  but  xoalou.sly 
devoting  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his  la- 


borious duties,  with  the  most  unwearied  as- 
siduity. 

April  — TiioRKToy,  Brevet  Brig.-Gon.  Wil- 
liam A.,  United  States  Army,  died  at  Governor's 
Island,  aged  68  years.  He  was  a native  of  New 
York.  graduato<l  at  West  Point  in  1825,  and 
tlie  same  year  was  appointed  i)ruvet  second  lieu- 
tenant First  artillery.  In  July,  18-38,  lie  was 
transferre<l  to  the  Ordnance  Department,  hold- 
ing the  rank  of  captain,  gradually  winning  las 
way  up  to  a full  lieutenant-colonelcy,  and  a 
brevet  brigaiHcr-gcneralship. 

April  10.— Dowxino,  Thomas,  a well-known 
and  philanthropic  c<dore<l  citizen  of  New  York, 
died  there,  aged  75  years.  He  was  a native  of 
Aocomac  County,  Va.  During  the  war  of  1813 
he  came  North  and  joined  the  anny.  In  1819 
he  removed  to  New  V'ork  and  establislied  an 
eating-house  in  Broad  Street,  manifesting  so 
much  energy  in  his  bu.siness  that  ho  accumu- 
lated a largo  fortune,  gave  a liberal  education 
to  his  numerous  chiMren,  some  of  wliora  he 
sent  to  Europe  for  that  purpose,  and  devote*! 
freely  of  his  means  for  the  elevation  of  his  own 
people,  as  well  as  to  benevolent  objects  in 
general. 

April  11. — Jones.  Lientenant-oommander  M. 
Patteiwox,  United  States  Navy,  dit^il  at  Fair- 
fax, Va.  He  was  tlie  son  of  Commodore 
Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Jones ; entered  the  naval 
service  in  Septeml>cr,  1841,  and  after  .several 
years  of  active  .service  at  sea,  passed  with  high 
honors,  in  1847,  the  examination  at  the  acad- 
emy at  Annapolis  then  recently  established. 
Wlieii  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  held  the  cora- 
inis.sion  of  a lieutenant.  Being  a native  of  the 
State  ofVirginia,  with  near  relatives  and  friends 
arrayed  on  tlio  side  of  the  Confederacy,  ho 
found  liimself,  ns  it  wore,  alone;  but  he  did  not 
hesitate  a moment  as  to  where  his  allegiance 
belongcil.  Ho  remained  true  to  the  flag,  and 
tendered  his  scn'icos  for  the  mnintenanoe  of 
its  integrity.  He  served  with  honor  during  the 
whole  war;  his  la^t  duty  at  sea  being  in  com- 
mand of  tbo  United  States  Hteninor  IV»cahontafl, 
attached  to  the  West  Gulf  blockading  squadron, 
and  when  lie  died  he  was  connected  with  the 
navy -yard  at  the  city  of  Washington.  During 
his  naval  career  he  hatl  performe*!  nearly  nine- 
teen years  of  actual  service  afloat,  besides  sev- 
eral years  in  which  he  was  engagcil  in  impor- 
tant duties  appertaining  to  his  profession  on 
ehoro. 

April  13. — Van  Bfrex,  Brevet  Brig.-Gen. 
James  Lyman%  United  States  volunteers,  died  in 
New'  York  City,  age<l  29  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  graduated  at 
tlie  New  York  Free  Academy  in  1856,  studied 
law,  and  in  June;  186*1,  ri.'iited  Europe,  travel- 
ling extensively,  and  returned  in  January,  1861. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  hecnteriHl  the  array 
8-s  second  lieutenant  in  thoFifly-third  New  York 
VolnnttHjrs;  and  subsequently  was  transferred 
to  the  Unite*l  States  signal  corps.  At  Roanoke 
Island  and  at  the  battle  of  Newborn  he  acte*l  as 
aide  on  Gen.  Foster’s  staff.  After  the  victory 
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at  Newbem,  headquarters  wore  established  in 
that  citv,  and  Lieutenant  Van  Buren  was  trans- 
ferred (date  March  28,  1862)  to  Gou.  Burnside’s 
staff,  and  acted  as  jnd^e-advocate  of  the  de- 
partment. On  June  4th  he  was  ordered  to 
report  to  the  Military  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina (Stanley),  who  had  just  arrived,  and  who 
had  applied  for  his  services.  He  acted  as  mili- 
tarj'  secretary  to  Gov.  Stanley  until  Gen.  Bum- 
side  left  North  Carolina.  While  in  this  posi- 
tion ho  received  his  commission  of  aide-de- 
camp,  w'ith  the  rank  of  major.  Ho  was  on 
active  and  constant  duty  daring  the  East  Ten- 
nessee campaign,  and  in  the  spring  of  1864  his 
corps  was  ordered  to  New*  York  to  recruit,  and 
afterward  was  transferred  to  Virginia,  joining 
the  armies  operating  against  Richmond.  Here 
ho  won  himself  much  honor,  and  passing 
thrxuigh  the  usual  promotions  was  made  hrevet 
brig.-gencral,  and  ordered  to  duty  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Parke,  commanding  the  district  of  New 
York,  and  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
was  laid  aside  by  tho  sickness  wbich  eventually 
tenninatc<l  his  life. 

April  14.— Stoxb,  Rev.  CoRicELirs,  a clergy- 
man of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  died  at 
Jay,  Maine,  aged  49  years.  lie  left  the  ministry 
on  account  of  failing  health,  and  was  subse- 
quently a member  of  the  State  Senate. 

April  15. — Tuttle,  Rev.  Samvel  L,,  a Pres- 
byterian clenO'inan,  and  assistant  secretary  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  dic<l  at  Madison, 
N.  J.  He  was  a graduate  of  Princeton  College 
in  1886,  of  tho  Theological  Seminary  in  1840, 
was  licensed  and  settled  in  Caldwell  the  same 
year ; in  1848  was  chosen  agent  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  for  Connecticut;  in  1851  was  set^ 
tied  in  Madison  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  in  1863  was  chosen  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

April  17. — Ntr,  Capt  Ezra,  formerly  com- 
mander of  the  “Pacific,”  and  other  steamers  of 
the  Collins  line,  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  aged 
68  years.  He  was  a native  of  Massachtrsetts, 
and  for  a long  time  captain  of  the  packet-ship 
“ Independence,”  celebrated  for  her  short  pa.s- 
sages  between  Liverpool  and  New  York. 

A;>n7  21. — Thompsok,  Hon.  Lucas  P.,  jndge 
of  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  diotl 
atStaunton,  Va  Ho  was  a jurist  of  considerable 
ability,  and  had  been  judge  of  the  eleventh  CHr- 
cuit  Court  from  1856  to  1864,  when  ho  w’os 
elected  to  the  judgeship  of  the  third  section  of 
the  Court  of  ^peals. 

Ajfril  22. — Warriner,  Rct.  Francis,  a Con- 
grogalional  clergyman  and  autlior,  died  at  Ches- 
ter, Mass.,  aged  61  years.  Ho  was  a native  of 
Springfield,  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
18.80.  and  the  following  year  became  teaclier  of 
midshipmen  in  mathematics  and  navigation  on 
the  frigate  Potomac,  which,  in  1881-’84,  was 
one  of  a sqnadron  sent  to  the  islands  of  tho 
Indian  Archipelago  to  protect  American  oom- 
tnerco.  An  account  of  this  expedition,  Mr.  W. 
published  on  his  return,  in  a volume  entitled 
“ The  Croiso  of  the  Potomac,”  a very  interest- 


ing book.  Having  studied  theology  at  New 
Haven  and  New  York,  ho  was  ordained  over 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Chester  in  Octo- 
ber, 1841.  Dismissed  after  a pastorate  of  ten 
years,  he  preached  as  stated  supply,  and  subse- 
quently as  settled  pastor,  in  Waterford,  Vt., 
from  1848  to  1859.  Then  leaving  tliat  place  on 
account  of  tlic  severity  of  the  climate,  he  re- 
turned to  Cliester,  and  became  the  pastor  of 
tho  churcli  of  his  first  charge,  until  oomi>elled 
by  feeble  health  to  resign  in  August,  1865.  As 
a w’riter  he  was  clear,  vigorous,  and  often  elo- 
qnent,  and  as  a pastor  successful. 

April  23. — Ewino,  William  Bklforp,  M.  I)., 
an  eminent  phvsician  of  New  Jersey,  died  at 
Greenwich,  N.  J.,  aged  90  years.  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1794,  studied  modicino  at  Tren- 
ton, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Bell- 
ville,  one  of  tho  most  distinguislK*d  physicians 
of  the  State,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  tho  Island  of  8t.  Croix,  in 
which  place  ho  continued  two  years.  He  then 
settled  in  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, where  ho  continned  actively  engaged  aa 
a physician  for  twenty-eight  years,  when  he 
retired  from  its  duties,  lie  was  president  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  in  1823,  and, 
at  the  time  of  his  deiith,  probably  tlio  oldest  of 
tho  Fellows  of  that  venerable  society.  He  was 
for  many  years  presiding  judge  of  the  county 
couilrt,  ten  years  a member  of  the  State  jA?gis- 
lature,  and  a member  of  the  convention  which 
frame<l  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey  in  1841. 

April  26. — Adams,  Rev.  John  R.,  D.  I).,  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  aged  64  years.  He  W'as  a native  of 
Plainfield,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
the  class  of  1821,  taught  three  years  in  Phillips’s 
Acmlemy,  Andover,  and  graduated  at  tho  Theo- 
logical Culinary  there  in  1826.  The  interval 
between  1826  and  1831,  w’hen  he  was  8ettle<l  as 
pastor  over  the  Congregational  Church,  in  Lon- 
donderry', N.  H.,  was  occupied  in  teaching  and 
in  missionary  labor  in  Western  New  York.  He 
remained  in  Londonderry  five  years,  and  after- 
ward preached  for  two  years  in  Great  Falls, 
N.  H.  His  second  settlement,  in  1847,  was  in 
Brigliton,  Mass.,  wliere  ho  also  remained  five 
years.  He  wa^  subsequently  forfonrtcen  years, 
from  1847  to  1861,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Gorham,  Me.  In  June,  1861,  he  was 
appointcil  chaplain  of  the  6th  Maine  Regimont, 
anti  was  present  at  most  of  the  battles  of  the 
Potomac  Army,  from  the  first  Bull  Run  battle 
on.  When  tho  term  of  service  of  his  own  regi- 
ment expired,  ho  become  chaplain  of  the  121st 
New  York,  another  regimont  in  the  same  bri- 
gade, and  rcinaine<l  in  serrioe  until  its  discharge, 
July,  1865.  The  value  of  his  army  services  was 
such  ns  to  receive  a pnblic  aclmowledgment 
from  the  Governor  of  Maine  and  from  general 
ofticers.  On  his  return  homo,  ho  was  cmidoyed 
in  the  work  of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society,  in 
the  western  part  of  that  State.  Tho  disease 
which  occasioned  his  death  was  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  tho  brain,  and  was  attributed  by  his  pbj- 
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eicians  to  reaction  from  tho  over-excitcmcnt  of 
Ills*  army  life. 

April  27. — Gilbert,  Mrs.  Joux,  a dietinpoish- 
ed  uctre^^  wife  of  the  come<linu  so  prominent 
in  Mr.  M’allack^s  company,  died  in  Xew  York, 
aged  65  years.  She  mmlc  her  first  appearance 
upon  the  stage  in  Boston,  and  acquired  her  pro- 
fessional reputation  in  the  strong  cliaracters  of 
ohl  English  comedy.  S<mic  years  since  she  with- 
drew from  the  stage.  Personally  much  esteeme<l, 
she  received  tho  fullest  social  recognition  of  lier 
genuine  wortli  of  character  and  of  culture. 

April  28.— ‘.\csTix,  CTiari.es  L.,  late  Recorder 
of  Albany,  died  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  aged  50 
years.  Ho  was  a native  of  f)rwell,  Vt.,  studied 
at  Ciiambly,  gra<luate<l  at  Burlington  College, 
and  then  went  to  Europe.,  where  ho  pursued 
a course  of  studies  at  one  of  tlio  German  uni- 
versities. Mnule  there  he  wa.s  an  intimate  asso- 
ciate and  ftnend  of  Schelling,  the  pliilosopher. 
On  his  return  to  this  country  he  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  law.  Though  a groat  atudent,  he  was 
sedulous  in  tho  dischiirgt-  of  his  duties  as  re- 
corder, never  swerving  from  tho  right.  Taking 
a sea  voyage  in  one  of  the  Panama  steamers,  he 
landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  making  a brief 
visit  in  tlio  capital,  while  awaitiug  the  return 
trip  of  the  vessel,  when  he  die<l. 

April  28. — Kelly,  Kev.  Joir:?,  aRomau  Cath- 
olic priest,  and  formerly  a missionary  in  Africa, 
died  at  Jers«*y  City,  aged  G5  years.  lie  was 
bom  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  was  educa- 
ted in  that  country.  For  three  years  he  was  a 
missionary  of  the  R.  0.  Church  in  Africa.  Af- 
ter coming  to  tho  United  .States,  ho  was  sta- 
tioned successively  at  Albany,  Jst.  Louis,  and 
Jersey  City,  remaining  twenty-three  years  at  the 
latter  place.  lie  was  a man  of  large  liberality 
toward  the  poor  and  helpless, 

April  80. — Clapp,  Wiu.iam  W„  a prominent 
e<litor  and  printer  of  Boston,  died  in  that  city, 
aged  83  years. 

April  — . — Fkxker,  E.  D.,  M.  D.,  an  eminent 
physician  and  author,  died  at  New  Orleans.  Ho 
was  a native  of  Teunt*ssoe,  and  early  in  life  had 
practisc<l  his  profession  in  that  State  and  in  Mis- 
sissippi witli  great  distinction  and  success.  In 
1841  he  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  ho  be- 
came professor  of  the  Sehool  of  Medicine.  He 
was  editor  of  the  “Southern  JourmU  of  Medical 
Science.”  an<l  wrote  on  medical  and  other  ques- 
tions with  groat  ability. 

Mat/  2. — Hctciuxos,  William,  a Revolu- 
tionary pensioner,  diml  at  Penobscot,  Me.,  in  the 
102d  year  of  liis  age. 

Mat/  2. — Kirkp.atriok,  Rev.  .Tacob,  I).  D.,  a 
Presbyterian  cleriryman,  died  at  Ringoes,  N.  J., 
aged  81  years.  Ho  was  a native  of  I.ong  Hill, 
N.  J.,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1804,  and  taught 
for  a time  in  the  clasj<iral  academy  at  Somer- 
\ille,  V Idle  pursuing  the  study  of  law.  In  1807 
be  was  converted,  and,  relinquishing  his  legal 
studies,  devoted  his  attention  to  the«dogy  for 
the  two  following  years,  wlien  he  was  licensed 
to  preacli.  In  1810  ho  was  onlained,  and  ac- 
cepted the  charge  of  the  territory  now  embraced 


in  tlio  tow'nships  of  Amwell,  West  Amwell,  Rar» 
itao,  and  Delaware.  His  labors  here  extended 
over  a pcrio«l  of  60  years. 

Mat/  4. — Daily,  William,  an  Irish  emigrant, 
died  in  New'  York  city,  aged  106  years.  He 
came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  88  years. 
His  father  and  a sister  attained  to  tho  age  of 
103  years. 

Jfay  4, — Brown,  Thurlow  Weed,  an  Amer- 
ican editor  and  author,  died  at  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis.  He  was  for  si^nio  years  editor  of  the 
“Cayuga  Chief,”  and  since  1860,  when  be  re- 
moved to  Atkinson,  has  edited  tho  “Wisconsin 
Chief.”  He  also  publishe<l  a volume  of  Miscel- 
lanies, mostly  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  of 
which  ho  was  an  eloquent  advocate. 

May  6. — Bardwell,  Rev.  Horatio,  D.  D.,  a 
Congregational  clergyman,  and  formerly  mis- 
sionary to  Bombay,  died  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  from 
injuries  received  at  tho  burning  of  hU  house, 
aged  77  years.  Ho  was  for  six  years  a mission- 
ary of  the  American  Board  at  Bombay,  resign- 
ing on  account  of  his  health,  and  was  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  CTiureh  at  Oxford  for  many 
years.  Ho  was  widely  known  and  beloved. 

May  11. — Kennedy,  Samtel,  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  Wyoming  massacre,  die<l  near  York 
Sprinf^  Penn.,  aged  93  years.  Ho  was  a na- 
tive of  Northumberland  County,  and  was  a boy 
of  five  years  at  the  time  of  his  escape  from  the 
massacre. 

May  11. — Morey,  Hon.  George,  a prominent 
lawyer  and  politician  in  Boston,  died  there  in 
tho  77th  year  of  his  age.  Ho  was  a native  of 
Walpole,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1811,  and  tho  two  following  years  was  pre- 
ceptor of  tho  academy  at  Framingham,  where 
he  studied  law,  and  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  removcil  toRoxbury,  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Subsi*qucntly  lie  .set- 
tle<l  in  Ba'^ton,  where  ho  rcmainO(i  through  life. 
In  imlitic.s  he  wa.s  an  ardent  member  of  the 
Whig  party  during  its  existence;  for  thirty 
years  was  one  of  its  most  efficient  members, 
and  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Whig 
State  Central  Committee.  Ho  was  representa- 
tive in  the  State  L<^slature  in  tho  years  1830 
and  1831 ; was  a senator  in  1839  and  1840,  and 
was  a member  of  the  Executive  Council  in  1843 
and  1844.  He  was  also  a member  of  tho  State 
convention  for  revising  the  constitution  in  1853. 
He  was  a strong  advocate  of  the  railway  system, 
and  w'as  for  many  years  clerk  of  tho  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad  Corporation,  and  for  a 
portion  of  a year,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
ofitspresideiiL  IIoii.  Thomas  Hopkinson,  acted 
as  president  of  the  corporation.  He  was  placed 
on  the  electoral  ticket  in  1860  as  on  elector  at 
large  for  Miissachusetts,  as  a recognition  of  his 
long-continue<l  services  and  sincere  devotion  to 
the  liberal  school  of  jiolitiCnS,  to  which  he  bad 
given  his  strength  for  uiiw'ard  of  a generation. 

May  14. — Wasson,  James  Dtane.  a distin- 
guished citizen  of  Albany,  died  tlierc,  aged  73 
years.  Ho  was  a native  of  Duanesburg,  and 
having  lost  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  was 
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hoand  out  to  learn  the  trade  of  tanner  and  cur- 
rier, hiK  etlijcation  beinp  but  little  l>eyond  the 
more  knowlodjje  of  roadinpr.  IIi»  master  prov- 
ing a severe  one,  ho  left  him  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  with  scarcely  a change  of  clothing, 
arrived  in  All*anv,  with  tlie  determination  of 
making  his  fortune.  After  spending  three  years 
in  a grocery  store,  he  entered  into  hnsines^  for 
himself  upon  his  small  savings  of  two  hundred 
dollars  and  was  snccessfiiK  until  the  sudden 
termination  of  the  war  of  1812  found  him  over- 
stocked with  teas  and  sugars  bought  at  high 
prices,  and  compelled  him  to  stop  payment.  Ho 
compromised,  however,  with  his  creditors,  and 
devoted  tho  next  fifteen  years  to  the  full  dis- 
charge of  his  compromise  debts.  Subsequently 
he  went  into  the  livery  business,  and  was  greatly 
prospero<l.  In  1823  lie  was  elected  sergeant-at- 
arms  of  the  Assembly,  and  tho  next  year  to  tho 
same  office  in  the  Senate,  and  subsequently 
door-keeper  to  the  same  body,  which  duty  he 
discharge  until  the  memorable  political  cam- 
paign of  184ft, when  ho  was  displaced.  In  2842 
lie  was  appointed  by  President  Tyler  postmas- 
ter at  Albany,  and  served  in  that  office  thnmgh 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  until  re- 
moved by  Gen.  Taylor.  During  the  most  of 
that  j>eri<Hl  tliis  position  was  one  of  peculiar 
importance  and  re.sponsibUity,  Albany  being  a 
large  distributing  and  collecting  office,  and  bis 
jiulgment,  discretion,  and  fidelity  were  impli- 
citly relietl  on,  not  only  in  the  onlinary  manago- 
nient  of  tho  office,  but  in  tlio  performance  of 
instructions  not  strictly  oflieial  requirements, 
involving  tlio  collection  and  custody  of  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  but  for  which  lie 
neither  sought  nor  received  commission  or  emol- 
ument. In  1H50  be  associated  himself  with  Mr. 
John  Butterfield,  in  the  cxprcfw  organizations 
which  have  since  grown  into  colossal  propor- 
tions, and  was  prominent  in  the  recent  consoli- 
dation of  the  great  companies,  to  which  his  fore- 
cast and  judgment  gave  an  impetus.  He  was 
one  of  tho  founders  of  the  Albany  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, and  fur  several  years,  and  at  his  death,  its 
president. 

May  15. — Bastixe,  MAirr  Axx,  tho  oldest  in- 
habitant of  New  York,  died  there,  aged  118 
years. 

May  17. — Clapp,  Rev.TnKODORX,  a Unitarian 
clergyman,  died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  aged  74 
years.  Ho  wa.s  a native  of  Easthampton,  Afass., 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1814,  studied  the- 
olc^  at  Andover,  and  in  1822  became  pastor 
of  the  First  l^reabyterian  Church  in  New  Or- 
leans. In  1884,  having  adopted  Unitarian  views, 
his  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  dissolved.  In  1858  ho  publishctl  a volume, 
‘‘Autobiographical  Sketches  aud  Recollections 
of  a Thirty-five  Years’  Residonco  in  New  Or- 
leans.” 

May  18. — Bacon,  Hon.  Daniel  S.,  judge  of 
probate  for  Monroe  County,  Mich.,  died  in  3iton- 
roe,  aged  68  years.  He  was  a native  of  Onon- 
daga (.'oiinty,  N.  Y.  At  tho  ago  of  twenty- 
four  ho  became  a resident  of  Michigan,  tiien  a 


Territory,  and  was  among  its  earliest  settlers. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  lie  Imd  been  a resident 
of  Monroe  forty-four  years.  During  this  ex- 
tended period  he  had  been  intrusted  witli  im- 
portant and  responsible  offices,  both  in  Church 
and  State.  He  was  an  influential  member  of 
Uie  Ix'gislative  Council  of  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan, hiterwanl  a member  of  tlie  State  Legisla- 
ture, one  of  tho  jjidges  of  tlie  county  court,  and 
for  some  years  iudge  of  i»robato  for  Monroe 
County,  and  fort^ie  last  ten  years  a ruling  elder 
in  tho  I*resbyterlan  (’hurch.  All  these  officeg 
he  filled  with  faithfulness  and  integrity,  and  to 
tho  satisfaction  of  the  entire  community. 

May  19. — Pigoot,  Joskph,  an  old  and  emi- 
nent citizen  of  New  York,  died  there,  aged  87 
years.  He  was  a native  of  New  York,  and  in 
1825  was  a member  of  tho  Legislature,  being 
prominently  identified  with  the  old  Democrjitio 
party.  Jn  later  years  he  was  an  anient  Whig 
of  the  sch<x)l  of  Henry  Clay,  For  many  years 
ho  was  actively  cngjiged  in  the  old  Public 
School  S<*ciety.  He  was  the  father  of  nineteen 
chihlrcn,  but  throe  of  whom  sorv'ive  him. 

May  20. — C<»ok,  Lemtel,  a Rovolutionarr 
soldier,  died  at  Clarendon,  Orleans  County, 
N.  Y.,  aged  102  years.  He  was  a native  of 
Plymonth,  Vi.,  entered  the  army  at  tho  age  of 
seventeen,  was  pi-esent  at  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis at  Yorktown,  and  took  an  lionorable 
discharge  at  the  close  of  the  war,  signed  by 
Gcu.  Washington,  Ho  removed  to  Western 
New  York  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  led  an 
active  life  until  past  liis  hundredlli  year. 

May  22. — Griffin,  John  Qi'inct  Adams,  a 
prominent  Republican  politician  of  Massi- 
chusetts,  died  near  Boston,  aged  40  years.  Ho 
was  a native  of  LondoiuhuTy,  N.  II.,  studied 
law,  and  in  tlie  pnu’tioo  of  his  profession  was 
eminently  snceessful.  He  exercised  a great  in- 
fluence over  the  T/Ogislature  of  Massachusetts. 
Spurning  expediency  in  politic.^,  lie  advocated 
the  right  at  whatever  cost,  whether  its  adher- 
ents were  in  the  minority  or  mi\|ority. 

May  29. — Cox,  Dr.  IIf..vbt  G.,  an  eminent 
New  York  physician,  dic<l  in  that  city,  of  paral- 
ysis, aged  47.  Tic  was  a native  of  Bennuda, 
received  a thorough  English  and  classical  edn- 
cation,  and  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
islands.  At  tho  age  of  twenty-six  he  came  to 
Now  York  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine. 
Placing  himself  umler  tho  guidance  of  Dr. 
Cheeseman,  he  graduated  in  1W9  at  the  College 
of  Phy.siciana  and  Surgeons,  and  wa.s  imraetli- 
ately  appointtnl  house  physician  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  and  subsequently  to  a lavsition  on  the 
medical  staff  at  the  Quarantine  llospital,  Staten 
Island.  About  1860  ho  »ettlo<l  in  private  prac- 
tice in  the  city,  and  was  pliysician  to  tlie  State 
Hospital  at  Ward’s  Island.  This  office  he  held  for 
many  years,  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  with 
eqmd  efficiency  and  benefit  to  tho  in.stif  ution,  and 
only  left  it  to  attend  more  closely  to  the  private 
practice  that  had  been  growing  up  for  him. 
He  was  never  forgotten  by  the  commissioners 
iu  charge  of  the  hospitals;  and  lately,  when  a 
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principal  consulting  physician  was  appointed 
by  tliem.  Dr.  Cox,  without  any  re<iuc‘St  or  soli- 
citation on  his  part,  received  the  appointment. 
At  the  period  of  the  orgjmir.ation  o!  the  New 
York  Me<lical  College,  lie  wtw  appointed  censor, 
and  i^tderwiird  to  its  profe«sorsI»i[>  of  Theory 
and  Practice,  retaining  the  otlice  with  great 
acceptance  for  a numl>er  of  years.  Dr.  Cox 
took  an  active  and  enthusiastic  interest  in  tlie 
organization  of  the  Nursery  and  Cliild’s  Hospital, 
and  to  his  adectionate  care  and  close  watcnful- 
neas,  in  its  earlier  years,  is  due  much  of  the  use- 
fulness of  this  excellent  institution. 

M<iy  20. — Slack,  Ph.UAn,  LL.I).,  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  in  Cincinnati, 
aged  82  years.  Ho  Wiis  a native  of  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  and  g^aduute^l  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  the  chiss  of  1808.  After  his 
graduation  he  became  priiuij)al  of  the  Trenton 
Academy,  and  in  1812  was  chosen  vice-presi- 
dent of  tho  Collejw  of  New  Jersey,  and  profes- 
sor of  mathemalies  and  philosophy.  He  con- 
tiunod  his  connection  with  the  ctdlege  until 
the  autumn  of  1817,  when  ho  resignetl  his  posi- 
tion, and  remove<l  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Tliere 
he  devoted  himself  to  bis  professional  pursuits 
in  connection  with  ono  or  more  of  the  st'ientitic 
institutions  of  that  city,  being  at  one  time  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  Ohio  Medical  Colley 
and  at  another  president  of  the  College  of  tdu- 
cinnati.  In  the  fall  of  1867  he  removed  to 
Brownsville,  Haywood  County,  Tenn.,  and 
established  a high  school  for  the  ediu‘ation  of 
young  men;  his  school  was  fillet!  to  oveiilow- 
ing,  ami  many  of  tho  most  jiromiuent  men  of 
that  region  gratefully  acknowlcolgc  the  atlvan- 
tage  derived  from  Ids  instruction.  Although 
without  pa-Htorul  charge,  he  preached  constantly 
as  Providence  made  nn  ojiening.  During  the 
seven  years  that  ho  remained  in  the  SouHi  ho 
accomidlshcil  much  in  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  religion,  and  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  learni«»g.  In  184-t  he  returned 
to  Cincinnati,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  hU  dcatl). 

May  — , — Waite,  Col.  Cahix)9  A,,  C.  S.  A., 
died  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  agetl  6(5  yean<. 
lie  was  appointed  to  the  army  from  civil  life 
in  1820,  as  second  Heuteiiunt  of  tho  Hecoml  in- 
fantry, and  promoted  to  lirst  lieutenant  in  1828. 
lie  was  made  a captain  in  July,  1836,  and  re- 
ceivc<l  a «ia(f  appointment  as  assistant  quarter- 
master  in  1838.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  Mexico  he  relinqiiishe<l  his  staff  ap- 
pointment, and,  as  mtgor.  Joined  the  Eighth 
infantry  for  field  service.  He  commanded  this 
regiment  in  the  valley  of  Mexico  during  Gen. 
Scott’s  campaign  agmnst  the  capital,  and  was 
brevettod  lieutenant-ctdonel  and  colonel,  the 
first  for  gallantry  and  meritorious  conduct  in 
the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churnbusco,  the 
Bccoiid  for  galhuit  and  meritorious  conduct  at 
£1  Moliuo  del  Key,  iu  the  last  of  which  battles 
be  wo-s  Wounded.  He  wjis  promoted  lieutonaut- 
colonel  of  the  Fifth  infantry,  November  10, 
1861;  and  colonel  of  the  same,  June  6,  1860. 


In  1801  Col.  Waite  was  sent  by  the  Oovernraenl 
to  supersede  Gen.  Twiggs  in  Texas,  of  whose 
treason  it  hail  receive<l  snificient  prtmfs.  Before, 
however,  ho  could  reach  Texas,  Gen.  Twiggs 
had  surrendered  to  the  Confederate  commander. 
After  continuous  sendee  during  the  reUelliou, 
be  was  placed  on  the  retinal  list  in  February, 
1864,  and  returned  to  New  York,  broken  down 
in  liealth  from  long  sendee.  He  was  a man  of 
perfectly  correct  and  exemplary  habits,  and  a 
most  eomkdentiouH,  gallant,  and  faithful  officer. 

June  4. — Fletciieu,  Calvix,  an  eminent  law*- 
yer  and  philanthr(>pist,  died  iu  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  lie  was  a native  of  Vermont^  and,  owing 
to  the  financial  troubles  succeeding  the  war  of 
1812,  wa.s  compelled  to  give  np  a che^sic  e<luca- 
tion.  lie,  however,  gave  himself  closely  to 
study,  and  porseveriugly  obtained  an  education 
far  beyond  that  of  tho  usual  college  course.  He 
entertxl  tho  Supremo  Court  of  Virginia  in  1819, 
but  sucli  were  his  conHcicntious  scruples  in  re- 
gard to  tho  subject  of  slavery,  that  he  left  the 
Old  Dominion,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
now  capital  of  Indiana  in  1821.  For  a quarter 
of  a century  ho  was  the  first  lawyer  of  tho 
State.  Twenty  years  ago  he  retired  from  tho 
law,  and  became  one  of  the  largest  bankers  and 
agriculturists  in  tho  West.  Ilia  private  chari- 
ties, though  unostentatious,  were  very  great 
during  his  lifetime,  and  were  over  regulated 
by  the  highest  Christian  motives.  Besides  send- 
ing five  sons  to  Brown  University,  it  was  smd 
that  he  had  given  a college  education  to  no  less 
than  sixteen  meritorious  young  men  at  diflcrent 
iusiitutions  in  this  country. 

Jtnie  5.— Stiddiford,  Kov.  Pctkb  O.,  D.D., 
a Presbj'terian  clergyman  and  an  eminent 
st'holar,  died  in  Baltimore,  ^kld.,  aged  67  years. 
Ho  was  a native  of  Jieddington,  N.  J.,  gradu- 
ated at  Queen's  (now  Rutgers’)  College  in  1816, 
taking  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  He  then 
taught  a c1as’'ical  school  at  BedminsUT,  and  sub- 
se<pieiitly  at  Sonicrville,  and  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  iu  1819.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  U»e  gospel  by  tho  Now  Brunswick 
Presbytery,  April  28,  1821,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion and  employ  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  preach- 
e<l  at  Bristol,  Tullytown,  and  other  jilucos  in 
Pennsylvania.  On  Noveinl>er  20,  1821,  ho  was 
ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  December  2,  1821,  began  his  labors  at 
Lauibcrtsvillo  and  Solcbury  as  stated  supply. 
Ill  Juno,  1825.  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
two  churches  he  had  been  supplying,  and  con- 
tinued in  charge  of  tho  latter  congregation  till 
1848,  and  of  Ljimbcrtsville  until  his  death.  He 
was  a thorough  scholar,  a faithful  and  success- 
ful j)nstor,  and  a beloved  citizen. 

Jane  7. — Yeates,  Miss  Catiiaioxe,  founder 
of  tho  YeaU*s  Institute  for  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  Episcopal  ministry,  died  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  aged  83  years.  She  was  a na- 
tive of  Lancaster,  and  a daughter  of  the  late 
lion.  Jasper  Yeatea,  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  She  devoted  to  the 
above-named  institute  a legacy  of  i|26,tKX), 
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which  had  been  bequeathed  to  her,  and  also 
contributed  $800  per  year  from  her  private 
fOndi}. 

June  11. — Peck,  Capt.  Ei.isua,  U.  S.  N.,  for 
fifty-three  years  in  tlio  naval  service,  die<l  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  aged  86  years,  lie  was  a 
native  of  Now  Haven,  and  at  thirteen  years  of 
age  wont  to  soa  as  cabin-boy  in  a brig  bound 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  continued  in  the  mer- 
chant service  till  1818,  witli  the  oxcejdion  of 
two  years’  forced  service  on  board  an  English 
man-of-war.  .Serving  on  dilferent  ships  and  in 
dificrent  positions,  the  year  1821  found  him 
acting  sailing-niai^ter  of  the  linc-of-battlc  ship 
Franklin,  in  the  Pacific.  He  was  on  the  Brandy- 
wine when  she  took  Gen.  Lafayette  to  France, 
and  on  her  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1825. 
In  1826  he  was  promoted  to  a lieutenancy. 
Ho  served  upon  the  Java,  Delaware,  Falmouth, 
Dolphin,  and  otliers,  and  from  1840  to  1843 
was  senior  lieutenant  of  tlie  Now  York  Navy- 
Yard.  In  1843  he  was  commissioned  com- 
mander, and  from  1852  to  1855  was  in  com- 
mand of  tlio  receiving-ship  North  Carolina  at 
New  York.  In  September,  1855,  he  was  placed 
on  the  reserved  list  with  leave-pay  as  commander, 
and  in  1863  was  promoted  to  captain.  During 
three  years  of  the  Into  war  lie  was  in  command 
of  the  naval  reri<lezvous  at  Portsmouth,  N.  11. 

June  11. — Porter,  Wiluam  JisMmr,  on  editor 
and  toacUir,  die<i  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  aged 
67  years.  He  was  a native  of  Farmington, 
Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class  of 
1825,  and  spent  the  following  year  as  acting 

f rofessor  of  mathcinatics  in  jeilerson  College, 
n 1829  he  completed  his  theological  course  at 
New  Haven,  and  afterword  preached  for  a time 
in  Prospect,  Conn,  lie  was  subsequently  editor 
of  an  antislavory  newspaper  in  Boston,  a 
teacher  in  Monson,  Mas.s.,  and  a surveyor  in 
Farmington,  Conn.,  and  for  tho  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  had  been  engaged  in  mathemat- 
ical and  statistical  pursuits,  compiling  for  a 
number  of  years  the  “ Connecticut  Annual 
Begi.ster,”  and  other  similar  publications. 

June  18. — Odell,  Hon.  Moses  F.,  a promi- 
nent citizen  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  naval  oracer  of 
the  port  of  Now  York,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Brooklyn,  aged  48  years.  Ho  was  a native  of 
Tarrytown,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  received 
a coiumon-flohool  education,  and  from  ahnmblo 
clerkship  iu  the  custom-house  rose  to  tho  office 
of  assistant  collector  of  New  York  City,  was 
public  appraiser  under  President  Buchanan,  a 
Represeiitativo  from  New  York  to  tho  Thirty- 
seventh  Congress,  and  reflected  to  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Congress,  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
Military  Aftlurs.  When  the  war  broke  out,  Mr. 
Odell  warmly  supported  the  policy  of  tho  Gov- 
ernment, and  while  in  Congress  voted  for  the 
constitutional  amendment  altolisbing  slavery  in 
tho  Unite<l  States.  As  a member  of  tho  Con- 
gressional Cummittoo  on  tho  Conduct  of  the 
War,  bo  was  prominently  before  tlie  public.  Ho 
was  a warm  personal  friend  of  President  Liu- 
cola.  In  1865  ho  was  appointed  naval  officer 


of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  hold  that  posi- 
tion until  his  death.  Mr.  Odell  was  for  many 
years  deeply  interested  in  tho  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  !8ahbatli'Schools,  devoting  much  time 
and  influence  to  the  work. 

June  17. — CoDDK?o,  Rev.  IcnABOP,  a Prc.sby- 
tcrian  clergyman  and  antislavcry  lecturer  of 
great  eloquence,  died  at  Baraboo,  Wis.  Ho  was 
born  in  Bristol,  New  York,  in  1811,  and  early 
nianifcsted  the  eloquence  and  zeal  fur  reform 
which  characterized  his  entire  life,  hccoming  a 
popular  lecturer  on  temperance  at  the  ago  of 
17.  At  the  age  of  20,  ho  ontere<l  Canandaigua 
Academy,  and  prepared  for  college,  teaching  in 
tho  Englisli  department,  to  pay  bis  w’ay.  He 
entered  Middlcbury  College  in  1834,  and  while 
maintaining  a fair  rank  as  a student,  became  so 
much  interested  in  tho  antislavcry  cause,  that 
in  his  junior  year  ho  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  faculty  to  go  out  for  a few  weeks 
and  plead  the  cause  of  the  slave.  His  addresses, 
thoQgh  courteous  in  tone,  were  so  fervid  and  el- 
oquent, that  they  raised  a violent  o])position,  and 
mure  tliaii  once  his  life  was  in  danger,  llie 
college  faculty,  terrified  by  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace, represented  that  young  C<xlding  was  a 
truant  from  his  college  duties.  On  his  return, 
ho  learned  that  they  had  made  those  state- 
ments, and  going  before  them  he  compelled 
them  to  own  their  prevarication  and  retract  tho 
censure;  and  then,  disgusted  with  their  course, 
he  left  tho  college.  For  tho  next  five  years  ho 
traversed  the  New  England  States  and  New 
York,  as  the  agent  and  lecturer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antislavery  So<nety,  thrilling  tho  hearts 
of  his  hearers  by  his  eloquence;  and  though 
persecuted  and  often  seriously  injured  by  tho 
mobs,  he  never  lost  his  solf-comtnand,  or  dis- 
played a violent  or  vindictive  spirit.  In  1842 
Mr.  Codding  removed  to  the  West,  where  he 
spent  tho  most  of  his  remaining  life.  Ho  had 
entered  the  ministry  of  tho  Congregational 
Church,  and  was  a ptistor  successively  at 
Priuceton,  Ix)ckport,  Joliet,  Baraboo,  Wis., 
and  Bloomington,  111.;  but  the  cause  of  the 
slave  was  ever  near  his  heart,  ond  his  rejoicing 
at  the  emancipation  proclamation  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  by  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment wa.s  manifested  by  public  addresses  of 
more  than  his  usual  eloquence  and  fervor.  Ho 
had  in  the  24  years  of  his  residence  in  the 
West  lectured  in  almost  all  parts  of  Illinois, 
and  was  greatly  admired  and  beloved.  His 
death  was  tho  result  of  acute  disease. 

June  18. — Merrick,  Rev.  Jambs  L.,  aCongre* 
gational  clergyman,  and  former  missionary  to 
Persia,  died  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  aged  OS  years. 
He  was  a native  of  Monson,  Miiss.,  was  educated 
at  tho  academy  in  that  town,  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  tho  class  of  1830,  studied 
theology  at  Princeton,  and  remoring  South 
for  his  health,  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  at  Charleston,  S.  G., 
April,  1834.  The  following  August  he  received 
from  tho  American  Board  his  instructions  as 
a missionary  to  the  Mohammedans  iu  Persia , 
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arrived  at  Tabrocz,  October,  1835,  and  after 
two  years  of  labor  and  exploration,  joined  the 
Nestorian  Mis>ion  at  Oroumiali,  where  ho 
remained  till  June,  1845.  Retuniiog:  home 
to  this  country,  upon  the  abandournent  by  the 
American  Buanl  of  all  direct  labors  ninon^ 
the  MolmraiiiedauiS  he  was  installed  [uistor  of 
the  CoiJLTO^mtional  Church  in  Simth  Amherst, 
in  1849,  wliere  belabored  fifteen  years.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war  ho  gave  a bounty  from  his  own 
purse  to  every  soldier  who  ciili.**ted  in  his  own 
parish,  and  at  his  deatli  bequeathed  liis  entiro 
property  to  the  four  institutions  in  which  he  re- 
coivotl  his  classical  and  theoh>jrical  education, 
to  bo  appropriated  to  four  Persian  8cholaR?hips. 

Jnne2\. — Maroukrittes,  Madame  JruB  dr, 
or  Mrs.  Rea,  an  authoress,  and  drtunatio  and 
musical  critic,  died  in  Piuladelphia,  aged  52 
years.  She  was  a native  of  Ix)iulon,  England, 
and  daughter  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Granville,  F.  R.  S.,  an 
eminent  medical  practitioner  an<l  author.  Julie, 
at  au  early  age,  married  Baron  de  Marguerittes, 
a Frenchman  of  unquestionable  stittion  and 
character.  The  baron  iK-ing  wealthy  and  of 
a somewhat  roving  disposition,  dovote<l  many 
years  to  travel,  and,  in  company  w ith  liis  wife, 
visited  every  European  capital,  and  tlio  various 
localities  made  famous  in  prose  or  p<A'try.  Her 
wonderful  faiuiliurity  with  European  affairs  and 
its  interesting  scenes  is  thus  accounto<l  for. 
TIjo  revolution  of  IWB  found  the  haron  in  Paris, 
and,  having  taken  sides  with  the  unsuccessful 
party,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  France,  ami 
take  an  asylum  in  the  Unite<l  States.  Very 
soon  lifter  their  arrival  in  this  country,  she 
became  a contributor  to  the  New  Y<»rk  **  Sun- 
day Courier,”  writing  tlie  **  Ins  and  Outs  of 
Paris”  a work  w hich  w:i«  afterward  published 
in  book-form,  and  met  with  a rapid  sale. 
About  1856,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  she  removed  to  I'hiladelpliia,  and 
became  connccteil  with  the  ” Sunday  Tnmscript,” 
and  remained  attached  to  that  paper  up  to 
the  time  of  her  death,  in  the  capacity  of 
dcaraufic  critic,  and  ns  a contributor  of  “Pa- 
risian Pickings”  ^^nd  other  ndmiraltlc  papers. 
After  tfie  death  of  Baron  do  Marguerites,  she 
married  George  G.  Foster,  who  »licd  in  1850. 
lie  i3  well  known  in  connection  w'itli  the  light 
literature  of  the  C9untry.  She  w'a.s  afterward 
married  to  Samuel  J.  Rea,  a well-known  aU 
iacht  of  the  Philadelpliia  press.  Madame  Mar- 
gnerittes  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
writers  in  tJie  country.  By  the  indefatigable 
use  of  her  pen,  she  not  only  supported  her 
cltildren,  but  educated  them  with  great  care 
and  expense. 

June  22. — EisExrxn,  Bernard,  the  oldest 
man  in  Pennsylvania,  died  at  Newcastle,  Schuyl- 
kill County,  agi*d  111  years.  Until  105  years 
of  age,  ho  worked  regularly  in  the  tleld. 

24. — Babkett,  Rev.  Sami  ku  D.  D.,  a 
Unitaritm  clerg}nrmn,  of  Boston,  died  in  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  aged  70  year^.  He  w’os  a native 
of  Royalston,  in  that  State,  wjvs  educated  at 
Wilton,  N.  II.,  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 


in  1818,  and  subsequently  at  the  Theological 
School  at  Cambridge.  In  1825  he  became 
past«5r  of  the  Twelfth  Congregational  Society, 
and  for  a time  edited  the  “ Christian  Register.” 
In  1850  he  went  to  Euroi>e  for  a few*  months, 
and  in  1860  retiretl  from  the  pastorate,  since 
which  time  ho  has  resideii  in  Koxbury.  The 
degree  of  I).  I),  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Harvard  College  in  1847. 

June  24.— Kknnakd,  Rev.  JosEpn  II..  D.  D., 
an  etninent  Baptist  clei^yman  of  Pldlai^lelphla, 
died  there,  aged  about  70  years.  He  w»is  an 
eminent  divine,  and  had  been  a pastor  in  that 
city  for  forty  years. 

June  — . — C(K)KE,  John  H.,  a brigadier-gen- 
oral  in  the  war  of  1812,  died  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  aged  86  years.  Ho  w’as  a soccessful  far- 
mer, and  a vigorous  agricultural  w’riter. 

July  1. — Avert,  Hon.  Edward,  died  at 
Wooster,  Ohio,  agtAl  70  years.  He  studied  at 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the 
class  of  1810,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Connecticut  In  1816,  he  visited 
England,  and  in  the  following  year  removed 
to  Wooster,  Oliki,  where  ho  continued  the 
practice  of  bis  profession  until  his  death.  He 
was  for  two  years  a member  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate, and  in  1847  was  elected  a judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  liia  term  expiring  in 
1851. 

July  2. — Pahiiam,  Col.  William  Allen,  a 
Coifetlerate  officer,  died  at  Wairenton,  N.  C.  Ila 
entered  tlie  service  of  the  Southern  array  as  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Sussex  Slmr|>3hooters,  was 
afterward  provost  marshal  of  Norwalk,  and 
subsequently  participatetl  in  all  the  battles  of 
theanny  of  Virginia  up  to  May,  1863  ; was  se- 
verely wounded  at  M.'ilvern  Hill,  and  never  fully 
recovered  hU  health,  thongh  having  a part  in 
several  subsequent  engagements. 

July  6. — BencE,  Geohoe,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  eminent  typo-foundors  in  the  United 
States,  died  in  New  York,  aged  85  years.  He 
was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Juno  26, 1781, 
and  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  his 
brother  David  had  preceded  him,  in  June,  1795. 
Ho  first  attempted  to  learn  the  tnido  of  a book- 
binder, but  his  master  being  tyrannical  and  ex- 
acting. bo  left  him,  and  by  bU  brotlier’s  per- 
suasion apprenticed  himself  to  Thomas  Dol^n, 
printer,  in  Philadelphia.  In  1798  the  destmo- 
tion  of  Dobson’s  office  by  fire,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  the  yellow*  fever,  drove  the  brothers 
from  PhUailelphia.  George  hiid  the  yellow 
fever  at  Amboy,  but  recovered  through  his 
brother’s  care,  and  the  two  went  to  Albany, 
ami  obtoined  employment  there,  but  after  a few 
months  returned  to  New*  York.  In  1803  young 
Bruce  was  foreman  and  a contributor  to  the 
“Daily  Advertiser,”  and  in  November  of  that 
year  printer  and  publisher  of  that  paper  for  the 
proprietor.  In  1806  the  two  brotliors  Darid 
and  George  0|>ened  a book  printing-office  at  the 
corner  of  Pearl  Street  and  Ooffeo-Hon.se  Slip. 
“Lavoisier's  Cliemisiry”  was  the  first  work 
printed  by  them,  and  all  the  labor  was  performed 
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by  themsclrce.  Their  industry  and  per«)Dal  at- 
tention to  business  soon  gave  them  abundant 
employment,  andin  1809,  removing  toSloat  I>ane, 
near  Hant>ver  Square,  they  had  nine  presses  in 
operation,  and  publishe<l  occasionally  on  their 
own  account.  In  1812  Davi<l  went  to  England, 
and  brought  back  with  him  the  secret  of  stereo- 
typing.  The  brothers  commenced  tljU  process, 
but  found  many  difficulties,  which  it  required  all 
their  ingenuity  to  surmount.  The  type  of  that 
day  was  ciist  with  so  low  a bevelled  shoulder 
that  it  was  not  suitable  for  stereotyping,  as  it 
intertbred  witli  the  moulding  and  wenkeneil  the 
plate.  They  found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to 
commence  casting  their  own  type.  They  in- 
vented, also,  tlie  phming  machine  for  planing 
the  backs  of  the  plates  and  reducing  them  to  a 
uniform  thickness,  and  the  mahogany  sliifting- 
blocks  to  bring  the  plates  to  the  same  height  as 
type.  Their  first  .stereotype  works  were  school 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  bourgeois,  and 
the  Bible  in  nonpareil,  published  in  1814  and 
1815.  They  8ubsefjnentlystereotyi>cd  the  earlier 
isaties  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  a 
series  of  Latin  classics.  In  1810  they  sold  out 
the  printing  business,  and  bought  a building  in 
Ekiridgo  Street  for  their  foundery.  Here,  and 
6ul*se<iuently  in  1818  when  they  orecle<l  the 
foundery  still  occupied  by  their  sncce.ssors  in 
Chaml>ers  Street,  George  gavo  his  attention, 
Ingenuity,  and  enterprise  to  the  enhirgt‘incnt 
and  development  of  tue  tv|»c-fonnding  business, 
while  I>a\id  confined  his  labors  to  stereotyping. 
In  1822  David’s  health  failed,  and  the  partner- 
ship was  disselve<l.  Geoi^'e  soon  relinquished 
8terootyj)ing,  and  gave  hU  whole  attention  to 
type  founding,  and  lntro<luccd  new  and  ralnable 
improvements  into  the  busino.SM,  cutting  his  own 
puoclics,  making  constantly  new  and  tasteful 
designs,  graduating  the  size  of  the  bodies  of  the 
tyjie  so  as  to  give  them  a proper  relative  pro- 
portion to  tho  size  of  the  letters.  In  connec- 
tion with  his  nephew,  David  Bruce,  Jr.,  he  in- 
vented tho  only  type-casting  machine  which 
has  stood  tho  test  of  experience,  and  is  now  in 
general  use.  His  scripts  became  famous  among 
printers  as  early  as  1882,  and  have  retained 
their  preCnrinencc  up  to  the  present  time.  Tlio 
last  set  of  punches  which  ho  cut  was  for  a great 
primer  scripL  He  was  at  this  time  in  his  78th 
year,  hut  no  other  artist  has  approache<l  this  in 
the  boanty  of  design  or  neatness  of  finish.  Mr. 
Bruce  was  a man  of  large  benevolence,  of  un- 
flinching integrity,  and  great  decision  of  char- 
acter. He  was  jircsident  for  many  years  of  tho 
Mechanics’  Institute,  and  of  the  Type-Founders’ 
Association,  and  an  active  member  of,  and  con- 
tributor to,  the  Historical  Society,  St.  Andrew’s 
Society,  tho  Tjq>ographical  Society,  and  tho 
General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen. 

Julu  C. — Mallort,  Judge  Garrick,  an  cmi* 
nont  lawyer,  of  Philadclpliia,  died  in  that  city, 
age<l  82  years.  He  w’as  a native  of  Woodbury, 
Conn.,  gradu.ated  at  Yale  College,  in  1808,  and  for 
some  time  after  was  principal  of  tho  academy  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.*,  studiod law  at  Litchfield,Conn., 


and  was  admitted  to  practise  at  Wilkesbarro 
in  1811.  In  1827  he  was  elected  to  the  Ix-gis- 
latnro  of  Pennsylvania,  without  party  nomina- 
tion, and  was  roClectcd  in  1828-’29  ami  ’30, 
From  his  position  ns  cliairman  of  the  res|)octivo 
committees,  lie  was  largely  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing the  general  improvement  and  ])cni- 
tentiary  systenw  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1831  ho 
was  appointed  by  Governor  W olf  presiding  Judge 
of  the  third  Jtidi<dal  district  of  that  State,  which 
position  he  resigned  in  1830,  and  in  November 
of  the  same  year  removed  to  Philadelphia,  to 
resnme  the  active  pmetico  of  law.  In  this  ho 
was  eminently  suecossful.  For  several  years 
pa-st  he  held  the  office  of  ma.ster  in  chancery  for 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Iiis  State.  Judge  Mallory 
was  nt  the  time  of  hi.s  death  tho  oldest  practising 
meinl>er  of  tho  bar  of  Phihulelphia.  To  such  an 
extent  did  ho  retain  his  vigor  that,  only  six 
weeks  before  hU  death,  he  conducted  a most 
important  and  hotly  contested  jury  trial,  lasting 
more  than  a week.  He  receive<l  in  1840  tho  de- 
gi*ee  of  LL.  D.  from  Lafayette  College. 

Julif  0. — Tori.MiN,  Gen.  T.  L.,  a stnte.smnii 
of  Alabama,  dietl  at  Mobile,  aged  70  years.  Ho 
had  filled  various  public  officc'i,  and  was  re- 
elccte<l  for  a long  series  of  terms  to  represent 
the  Mobile  district  in  tl»e  State  Senate. 

July  11. — Chm.DS,  Hon.  Silas  D.,  a i»romi- 
nent  and  philontfiropic  citizen  of  Utica,  died 
suddenly  of  disease  of  the  heart.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  liberality,  and  at  his  death  be- 
queathed $30,000  to  Hamilton  College,  and 
$60,000  to  other  henevident  objects. 

July  11. — (iRiEic,  Joii.v  Mason*,  a prominent 
lawyer  and  editor  of  Philadelphia,  died  in  tliat 
city,  aged  84  years.  He  was  a native  of  Ches^ 
tor.  Pa.;  attended  a partial  conrse  nt  I>afayetto 
College ; studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  tlio 
bar  of  that  State  in  1854,  and  a few  years  later 
was  admittcil  to  practise  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Having  a fondnes.»j  f»>r  jonr- 
nalism,  he  hecamo  connected  with  tl»e  Philadel- 
phia “Register.”  and  after  that  paper  was  dis- 
continueil,  with  the  “Public  Lodger.”  Suliso- 

auently  he  reniovetl  to  Missouri,  aud  commenced 
30  publication  of  a paj)er,  which,  by  its  advo- 
cacy of  frec<loin,  brought  upon  him  the  hatred 
of  the  people,  who.  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
tho  war,  burned  his  home,  laid  waste  his  fields, 
and  drove  him  Ka.'^t  again.  Upon  his  retnm 
to  Philadelphia  ho  became  at  once  attached  to 
the  editorial  staff  of  tho  “Evening  Telegraph,” 
which  positiou  he  held  until  tho  day  of  his 
death. 

July  11. — Rat.  D.  W.,  an  editor  of  some  note, 
died  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  aged  35  years.  He  com- 
menced his  newspai>er  career  by  c<liting  a hor- 
tioultural  journal  in  (Vntral  New  York,  being  at 
the  time  engage<l  In  the  nursery  business.  He 
next  pnblishe<i  the  Albion  (Orleans  County, 
N.  Y.)  “Republican,”  and  from  that  paper  wont 
to  the  Rochester  “ Democrat,”  of  which  he  was 
local  editor  about  three  years.  From  that  office 
ho  removed  to  the  local  department  of  the 
“ Advertiser  aud  Tribune,”  where  ho  remained 
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for  a year,  lie  then  went  to  JnckHon.  ami,  in 
oorOnnction  with  0‘Donnell,  started  the  Daily 
Citizen,”  witl>  winch  ontcri)risinp  paper  ho  was 
connected  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

July  12. — lloTT,  Rev.  Nathan,  D.  D.,  an  emi- 
nent Presbyterian  clergyman,  die<l  at  Athens, 
Oa.  Ho  h^  been  for  nearly  40  years  pastor  of 
the  P^e^byterian  Church  in  Athens,  and  was 
one  of  the  leading  divines  of  the  South. 

July  14. — Bi^oounooD,  Simeon  Db  \Vitt,  a 
prominent  merchant  and  politician  of  New 
York,  died  In  that  city,  aged  C7  years.  Ho  was 
a native  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  After  receiving  a col- 
legiate odneation,  ho  removeil  to  Albany,  and 
married  a daughter  of  General  Van  Schaiek, 
and  from  thence  took  up  his  roidenco  in  New 
York,  where  ho  soon  became  distinguished  for  his 
"Whig  principles.  Much  of  his  time  was  employed 
in  literary  pursuits,  and  of  the  kind  which  he 
might  well  hojie  would  s|>eak  for  him  to  posteri- 
ty. lie  was  the  author  of  HoveraJ  piihlishod 
lMX»ks,  and  of  innumerable  essays  which  ap* 
peartnl  in  several  periodicals  and  newspapers; 
and  all  written  in  a style  of  uncommon  clear- 
ness, and  generally  devoted  to  the  dissemination 
of  useful  knowledge  and  good  morals.  Ho  was 
at  the  time  of  his  death  a member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  whoso  discussions  he  often  bore  a prominent 
part  A few  months  ago  ho  was  appoinU*<l  con- 
sular rcprescutative  of  the  Uiiite<l  States  of  Co- 
lombia. 

July  15. — Donblan,  Rev.  .Tohn  P.,  a Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  ainl  author,  died  at  Rockford, 
III.,  aged  60  years.  He  was  a native  of  Bf)ston, 
Moss.,  was  tMiucated  for  the  priesthood  at  Balti- 
more, and  soon  after  his  ordination  was  ap- 
|)ointe<1  assistant  pastor  at  St.  Patrick's  Churen, 
in  Washington  City.  After  remaining  there  sev- 
eral years,  he  built,  in  1838-’39,  St.  Matthew’s 
Church,  just  northeast  of  the  President’s  Square, 
of  which  he  was  made  pastor.  Here  ho  soon 
gathered  a congregation  of  umisnal  size  in  that 
city,  and  twice  while  ho  was  there  the  building 
had  to  he  enlarged.  He  substouently  w'as  trans- 
ferred from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  where  his 
inisidon  was  e<iual)y  8Uc<NJs-ful.  After  leaving 
Baltimoix*,  lie  removed  to  Illinois,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  St.  James’s  Church,  at  Rock  Island. 
While  on  that  mission,  he  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  visited  Europe,  extending  his  journey 
to  the  far  East.  On  his  return,  ho  {xiblishcd  an 
account  of  his  travels,  and  at  various  points  in 
the  Western  States  has  delivered  lectures  upon 
the  same  subject.  He  was  a ripe  scholar,  a mao 
of  va^^t  reading  and  experience,  and  was  nni- 
versiilly  belove<l,  but  iu  an  especial  manner  by 
the  poor,  wherever  ho  was  known. 

July  15. — Dctton,  Thomas  Rice,  a teacher 
and  84*ientifio  explorer,  died  ot  Hartford,  Conn., 
aged  49  years.  He  was  a native  of  Stratford, 
Conn.,  and  son  of  Rev.  Matthew  Rico  Dutton, 
prof,  of  mathematics  in  YjJe  College,  graduated 
at  Y'ale  College  in  1887,  and  for  the  three  years 
following  liis  graduation  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing at  Savanuoli,  Ga.,  and  Coluiuhia,  Tenn. ; and 


then,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  to  his  eyes, 
embarked  December,  18-iO,  on  a whaling  voyage 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  returned  in  1843  to 
New  Haven,  and  the  next  year  w’as  engaged  in 
farming  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  1845  he  was 
again  a teacher  in  Cornwall,  Conn.,  and  in  New 
Haven,  and  in  1846  spent  some  months  in  the 
coi>pcr  regions  of  Lake  Superior,  as  a surveyor, 
both  civil  and  raineralogieal.  Scientific  em- 
ployments at  New'  Haven  and  in  Ohio  occupied 
the  two  following  years,  and  in  1848  he  was 
elected  snperintendent  of  the  Now  Haven  City 
Gas  Company.  Ho  exchanged  this  position  in 
1850  for  the  corresponding  one  at  Hartford, 
which  he  retained  until  conq>elle<l  by  ill-hcalih 
to  resign  a few  months  before  his  death. 

July  16. — WooDncTLL,  Hon.  Caleb  Smith,  ex- 
Mayor  of  New  York,  died  at  Miller's  Place,  L.  I., 
age<l  74  years.  Ho  was  a native  of  that  town, 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1812,  stndiod  law, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1814,  toward  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  entered  the  army.  Ho 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1817,  and  in  1836 
was  elected  to  the  Common  Council  of  tlie  city 
of  New  York,  which  porition  lie  retained  for 
eight  years.  In  1848  ho  was  made  president  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  nominated  one  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tors for  the  State  of  New  York.  In  May,  1849, 
ho  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  sernng  in  that 
capacity  until  January,  1851,  when  ho  retired 
from  public  life. 

July  18. — VoLc.EB,  Rev.  IIiEBONTMrs,  pio- 
neer Catholic  priest,  of  Cincinnati,  dietl  in  that 
city,  aged  66  years. 

July  19. — OALiiorN,  Dr.  James  Titkodore, 
assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  died  of  cholera, 
at  Hart’s  Island,  N.  Y.,  aged  about  32  years. 
He  was  a native  of  Rahway,  N.  J.,  graJunted 
at  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Collegt*,  in  1858, 
practised  his  profession  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  when  he  obtained  an  np|>ointment 
as  assistant  surgeon  in  Sickles’  Excelsior  Bri- 
gade, was  promoted  surgeon  in  October,  1861, 
and,  after  greatly  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
iervice,  was,  in  1863,  appointed  assistant  surgeon 
U.  S.  A.  Subsequently,  ho  was  for  a time  med- 
ical director  of  the  Third  army  coips.  In  the 
fall  of  1804  ho  was  assigned  to  the  Ward  U.  S. 
General  Hospital,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  for  hia 
services  there  and  elsewlicre,  receivetl  the  bre- 
vets of  captain  and  miyor.  In  June,  1866,  he 
was  a<signe<l  to  duty  as  post  surgeon  at  Hart's 
Island,  where  ho  fell  a victim  to  his  untiring  de- 
votion in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  tliose  un- 
der bis  care. 

July  19. — Grover,  Hon.  John,  M.  D.,  a phy- 
sician and  politician  of  Bethel,  Me.,  died  there, 
aged  about  80  years.  Ho  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  first  constitutional  convention  of 
Maine,  and  of  its  first  Legislature,  and  State  Sen- 
ator in  1829. 

July  20. — Richmond,  Rev.  James  Cook,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  and  author,  was  mnrdered 
in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  aged  68  years.  He  was 
a native  of  Prov'idence,  1^.  1.,  grodoatod  at  Ilor- 
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vftrd  College  in  182S,  and  immediately  went  to 
Gottingen,  where  he  studied  six  months.  Ho 
then  went  to  Ilnlle,  whore  for  some  time  he 
eryojed  the  instructions  of  Gesenius  and  Tholuck. 
Before  returning  (in  1831)  to  America,  he  walk- 
ed through  Greece,  and  travelled  in  some  other 
parts  of  Europe.  ^V'hilc  in  Greece  ho  became 
much  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
afterward  exerted  himself  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  to  found  a college  for  girls  at  Athens, 
which,  he  said,  Americans  ought  to  provide,  iu 
repayment  of  their  portion  of  the  debt  owed  to 
Greece  by  all  modem  civilized  nations.  He  was 
ordainctl  deacon  by  Bishop  Griswold,  in  St 
John’s  Church,  Providence,  October  12,  1832, 
and  priest  in  the  same  church,  November  13, 
1833.  He  assisted  Bishop  Griswold,  at  St 
Peter’s,  Salem,  for  a short  time,  and  spent  the 
summer  of  1834  in  missionary  efforts  in  Koine, 
especially  in  Augustju  He  went  to  Illinois  in 
the  outDinn,  and  ueld  missionary  services  tliere ; 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  was  hold  at 
lleardstowu,  in  the  German  language,  where 
eighty  emigrants  receive<l  the  sacrament  of  the 
Ix>rd’s  Sujjpcr.  They  were  of  several  religious 
denominations — Lutheran,  Koiuanist,  and  Re- 
formed ; but  all  listened  eagerly  to  an  address 
in  their  own  language,  and  gladly  received  the 
sacrament  from  the  missionary’s  liauds.  In 
June,  1835,  he  became  rector  of  St  Paul’s 
Church,  Norwalk,  C’onn.,  and  the  following 
year  removed  t^iNew  York,  where  he  had  charge 
of  different  churches  until  1841,  when  ho  went 
to  England,  hoping  to  interest  the  English 
Church  in  amission  to  the  Turks.  In  1842  he 
rcturue^l  to  his  native  city,  where  he  was  for  a 
short  time  rector  of  Christ’s  Church.  The  fol- 
lowing five  years  ho  devoted  to  missionary 
labor  throughout  the  State,  went  to  England 
and  Scotland  in  1848,  and  ogjun  in  1853  trav- 
elled over  a large  i>ortion  of  Europe.  Sul>se* 
qucntly  he  was  pfwtor  of  churcheH  in  Kilwau- 
kce,  and  in  1861  was  chajdain  of  the  Second 
"Wisconsin  regiment,  to  W’hich  many  of  hU 
parishioners  belonged.  Two  years  later  lie  re- 
turned to  his  farm  in  Poughkeepsie.  Ho  was 
the  antlior  of  several  pamphlets,  among  wliich 
are,  “A  Vl**it  to  Iona  in  1840,"  published  in 
Glasgow;  “A  Mid.summcr  Day  Dream,"  and 
“ Metacomet,’’  tlie  first  canto  of  an  epic  poem. 
He  was  also  tlie  principal  mover  in  the  work 
of  translating  the  Prayer  Book  into  the  Ger» 
man  language  in  1839. 

July  21.-^one8,  Hon.  Nathanikl,  died  at 
Nowburg,  N.  Y.  Ho  was  a member  of  tlic 
New  York  Assembly  in  1827  and  1828 ; n Rep- 
rosentativo  in  Oongrese  from  1837  to  1841  ; 
State  Senator  in  1852  and  1853,  and  al.-^o  held 
the  offices  of  siirveyor-goncrul  of  the  State,  and 
canal  commissioner. 

July  21. — TnoRX,  Hon.  James  S.,  an  editor 
of  Troy,  died  in  that  city,  aged  28  years.  Ho 
received  an  excellent  common-school  oduc.'ition, 
was  for  a year  a student  at  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  afterwanl  studied  law  with  the 
Hon.  Job  Pierson,  and  entered  on  the  “Troy 


Whig"  as  Icxjal  editorin  1857.  Afterward  he  be- 
came a writer  in  the  “ Budget " for  a brief  period 
was  a legislative  correspondent  of  the  “ Troy 
Time.s,"  uml  finally  took  a position  as  city 
editor  on  that  paper,  wliich  lie  hold  until  his 
death,  although  fo<*  the  lost  seven  months  of  his 
life  the  duties  were  performed  by  others.  He 
was  a frequent  contributor  to  the  columns  of 
other  papers.  He  held  the  office  of  city  clerk 
of  Troy  for  a brief  period,  and  was  elected  to 
tbo  Legislature  last  winter,  wlicre  his  illness 
prevented  him  from  taking  any  prominent  part. 

July  22.— Wnrra,  lion.  Thomas,  formerly 
presiding  fudge  of  one  of  tbo  judicial  districts 
of  Pennsylvania,  died  in  Indiana,  Pa.,  aged  67 
years.  He  was  a member  of  the  Peace  Con- 
gress of  1861. 

July  24. — Mokoan,  Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  George 
N.,  U.  S.  Yols.,  died  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Ho  wa.s  a native  of  Now  York,  removed  to  Min- 
nesota in  1856,  and  settling  at  St  Anthony, 
assisted  in  erecting  the  first  fouudery  and  ma- 
chine-shop at  the  Falls.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  although  engaged  in  a prosjierous 
hnsincss,  and  surroundi^  by  a young  and  inter- 
esting family,  to  whom  ho  was  ever  fondly  at- 
tached, ho  left  all,  and  was  among  the  very 
first  to  join  his  country’s  defenders ; enlisting 
In  Company  E of  the  First  regiment  Minnesota 
Volunteers,  he  was  elected  captain  of  that  com- 
pany at  the  organization  of  the  regiment.  Upon 
the  Designation  of  MqjorDike,  in  1861,  he  was 
promoted  to  that  grades  and  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1862.  Immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Antietam  he  succeeded  to  the  colonelcy  of 
the  same  regiment,  upon  the  promotion  of 
Gen.  Sully,  and  belli  that  command  until  May, 
1863,  when  his  health  failing  entirely,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  and 
became  colonel  of  the  Second  regiment  of 
that  corps,  which  position  he  held  until  within 
a few  days  of  his  death.  Gen.  Morgan  partici- 
pated with  the  First  regiment  iu  all  its  battles 
(some  fifteen  in  number),  from  Bull  Run  to 
Fredericksburg,  inclusive.  As  a soldier,  he  was 
distinguisheil  for  bravery  and  coolness  in  ac- 
tion ; as  a commander,  although  a strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, ho  wa.s  noted  for  his  impartiality 
and  courteous  bearing  to  those  imdcr  his  com- 
mand, and  for  his  watchful  care  over  the  inter- 
ests and  welfare  of  his  men. 

July  24. — Taylor,  Rev.  Fitch- W.,  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  senior  chaplain  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  and  an  author  of  much  merit,  died  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  62  years.  He  was  a na- 
tive of  Middle  Haddam,  Conn.,  graduated  at 
Y’ale  College  in  1828,  and  was  educated  for  the 
ministry,  and  soon  after  accepteil  a charge  in 
the  diocese  of  Maryland.  In  1841  he  received 
the  appointment  of  chajdain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
which  he  held  twenty-four  years.  In  the  course 
of  his  sea  service  ho  made  a voyage  .around  the 
world,  an  account  of  which  he  puldished  under 
the  title  of  “The  Flag-Ship."  He  also  pul>- 
lishcd  other  works,  and  at  his  death  left  behind 
him  several  volumes  in  mauuscript. 
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July  27. — ITayward,  Prof.  James,  civil  eop- 
neor,  nn<l  formerly  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Harvard  University,  died  in  Boston,  Mass., 
aired  80  years.  Ho  graduate<l  at  llanard,  in 
the  class  of  1819. 

July  29. — Bjiurr,  Ocn.  Martin  LrTnER,  an  of- 
ficer in  the  Coiife<lerate  army,  die<l  at  Rome,  Ga. 
Uo  was  a graduate  of  West  I’oint,  and  served 
in  the  Mexican  War.  Daring  the  late  war  ho 
was  at  the  head  of  the  engineer  corj)S  of  tho 
army,  ainl,  among  other  prominent  perfonnan- 
ces,  planned  mid  constructed  the  defences  of 
Vickshurg.  At  tho  time  of  his  death  he  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  system  of  railroads  which 
is  to  connect  Selma,  Ala.,  and  Dalton,  Ga. 

Aug,  2. — Pangbokk,  IIenbt  H.,  paymaster 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  died  at  PeiiRncola,  Fla.,  aged 
27  years.  lie  was  formerly  connected  for  sev- 
eral years  with  tho  prc!»  of  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  late 
war  he  entered  the  na^■y,  and  served  through- 
out with  great  distinction. 

Avg.  2. — SiMi’SiiK,  .loHN  W.,  an  eminent  citi- 
zen of  Newark,  N.  J.,  die<l  there,  aged  6.5  years, 
lie  was  a man  of  fine  scholarship  and  attain- 
ments, and  was  well  known  as  a book-collector. 

Avg.  8. — Bb.vijs  James  M.  II.,  dic<l  in  Put- 
nam County,  AV.  Va.  He  was  a native  «)f  that 
State,  and  was  a Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  Shenandoah  District  from  1833  to 
1837,  and  again  from  1849  to  1853. 

Avg.  8.  Newman,  Rev.  William  P.,  a colored 
Baptist  clergyman  of  Cincinnati,  died  in  that 
city,  of  c!H»lera,  age<l  51  years.  He  was  born 
a slave  in  Hichmoiid,  Va.,  bnt  escaped  from 
bondage  when  a young  man.  and  made  his 
home  in  Cincinnati ; wa.s  cnlncatcd  at  tlberlin 
College,  and  entering  tho  ministry  boenme  pas- 
tor of  u church  in  Madison,  Ind.,  and  after- 
ward of  a church  in  the  home  of  hU  adoption. 
Upon  the  pa.ssago  of  the  fugitive-slave  bill  in 
1850  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  States,  and 
settle  in  Canada,  whore  he  was  pastor  of  sev- 
eral churches.  Subsequently  lie  labored  for 
several  years  in  Huyti  and  Jamaica  a.s  a mis- 
sionary, under  the  auspices  of  tho  Free  Mission 
Society,  and,  returning  to  Cincinnati,  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  tho  Union  Baptist  Chnrch, 
which  relation  he  continued  until  his  death. 

Aug.  8. — Rutherford,  Col.  John,  die<l  in 
Richmond,  Va.  He  w.as  for  several  years 
I.ieutenant-Govcnior  of  that  State. 

Ava.  4.~Pier.son%  Judge  Thomas  B.,  a promi- 
nent Democratic  politician  of  Now  Jersey,  died 
at  Newark,  aged  6G  years.  He  wa.s  twice  ajH 
pointcfl  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Essex  County,  and  was  highly  esteemed  through- 
out tho  State. 

Aug.  4. — Russet.l,  George  Rorert,  LL.  D., 
an  eminent  foreign  merchant  and  scholar  of 
Manchester,  Mas.«*.,  died  there,  aged  06  years. 
He  was  a native  of  Proridenee,  R.  T.,  graduated 
at  Brown  University  in  1821,  studied  law  in 
Pliiladelphia,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Rlio<Je  Poland.  His  business  ta^^tes,  however, 
Boon  induced  him  to  abandon  the  law  for  a 


mercantile  career.  Ho  went  to  Lima,  then  to 
China,  and  finally  founded  a house  in  Manilla, 
where  he  gained  a competence  in  a few  years, 
and,  retiring  from  business,  returned  to  this 
country,  and  passe<l  the  remainder  of  his  life  at 
Manchester  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and 
literature.  In  1849  ho  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  Brown  University. 

Avg.  5. — Dostie,  Dr.  Anthony  P.,  a citi- 
zen of  New  Orleans,  died  from  wounds  re- 
ceived from  tho  mob  in  that  city  of  July 
80th.  Ho  was  a native  of  Saratoga  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  a barber  by  trade,  but  his 
fondness  for  study  was  such,  that  he  eoon  be- 
came A prominent  member  of  society.  Turn- 
ing his  attention  to  dentistry,  lie  became  a 

f»rofiolenL  and  removed  to  Chicago)  to  pursue 
lis  calling  in  a broader  field.  Here  ho  con- 
tinued some  years  in  the  successful  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  subsequently  removed  to 
New  Orleans  where  his  integrity  of  character 
and  genial  nature  won  him  many  friends.  His 
support  of  the  Government  during  the  war 
drew  the  attention  of  those  who  desire<l  its 
overthrow,  ami  his  fearlessness  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  sentiments,  while  winning  the  re- 
swot  of  his  friemls,  secured  at  the  same  time 
the  intense  hatred  of  hia  enemies.  On  the 
reorganization  of  the  government  for  Louisi- 
ana, he  was  appointed  auditor,  and  filled  that 
position  with  cre<lit  to  himself  and  profit  to  tho 
State.  In  the  spring  of  1866  many  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Lonisiana  were  desirous  of  having  an- 
other session  of  tho  constitutional  conventioo 
of  1864,  which  had  adjourned  to  bo  reas- 
sembled by  the  call  of  its  jiresidont.  Lori.s- 
lANA.)  The  mob  which,  on  the  30th  of  July, 
broke  up  that  convention,  sought  out  I>r. 
Dostie  as  one  of  its  first  victims,  and.  though 
unarmed,  he  was  shot  and  beaten  till  he  was 
snpiK)se<l  to  be  dead,  and  thrown  into  a cart 
witii  tho  dead  bodies  of  the  otlier  victims  of 
tho  mob.  Being  finally  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital, he  survived  six  days,  though  in  great 
suffering. 

Avg.  6. — Horton,  Rov.  Jotham  Weltj?,  chap- 
lain of  the  TxmUiana  constitutional  convention, 
another  victim  of  the  New  Orleans  mob  of  July 
80tb,  mortally  wounded  while  endeavoring  to 
dissuade  the  mob  from  murderous  violence.  Uo 
survived  until  the  5th  of  August,  though  in  in- 
tense suffering.  Ho  was  a native  of  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  and  after  obtaining  a goo<l  education  in 
his  native  State,  had  been  called  to  tho  min- 
istry in  tho  Ba]»tist  Church.  Ho  spent  some 
time  in  Now  Y(»rk  City,  in  connection  with  a 
new  city  mission  enterprise,  and  after  the  oc- 
cupation of  New  Orleans  by  General  Butler, 
went  to  that  city,  and  bocanje  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  Church  there.  He  was  much  l>elove<l, 
and  bad  distinguished  himself  by  his  unwearied 
ministrations,  both  temj>oral  and  8i)iritiml,  to 
tfie  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  After  his 
dexith  his  l>ody  was  sent  to  IWton,  and  tho 
funeral  services  were  attende<l  by  an  immenso 
concourse,  such  as  has  seldom  been  seen  iu  that 
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city,  who  desired  to  do  honor  to  him  as  a mar- 
tyr to  the  canse  of  his  country. 

j4w<7.  6. — BrTTKRFtBLD,  IIoD.  MABTiiJ,  died 
at  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  aged  76  years,  lie  w'os  a 
native  of  Now  Hampshire,  and  was  elected  a 
Representative  from  New  York  to  tl»e  Thirty- 
sixth  Congress,  serving  us  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Aug.  8.~8tepiie>s,  Mtyor  Joseph,  a well- 
known  dwarf,  died  at  Lyman,  Me.,  aged  01 
years.  He  was  30  iuches  high,  and  weighed  46 
pounds. 

Aug.  9. — BHAjrxAN,  William  P.,  an  artist  and 
poet  of  Cincinnati,  dietl  in  tliat  city.  He  was 
a man  of  cnlture  and  varied  information,  and 
wrote  under  various  cognomens,  the  most  i*op- 
ular  being  “Vandyke  Brown.”  He  was  the 
author  of  the  “ Hjirp  of  a Thousand  Strings.” 
Some  of  his  paintings  rank  high  in  artistic 
merit. 

Aug.  9. — ViTi,  Vito,  a prominent  Italian 
merchant  of  Philadelphia,  die<l  in  that  city, 
aged  60  years.  He  came  to  the  Unitc<l  States 
in  1615,  and  sottle<l  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  where 
he  w'us  engaged  as  an  importer  of  Italian  mar- 
ble and  fancy  go<x]s.  Subsequently  he  removed 
to  Phi!adel])hin,  and  was  soon  established  in  a 
thriving  business. 

Aug.  10. — Thact,  Mf\jor  Wiliiam  R.,  police 
commissioner  of  Chattanooga,  Tciiii.,  died  there 
in  the  27th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a native 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ond  n graduate  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. Before  the  commencement  of  the  war  ho 
went  to  Tennessee,  and  soon  after  was  rnigor 
in  the  First  Tennessee  Cavalry. 

Avg.  10. — Willard,  Charles  T.,  a skilful 
hotographer  of  Philadelphia,  was  accidentally 
illed  there.  lie  was  the  inventor  of  the  sys- 
tem of  ciphers  for  telegraphing,  used  by  the 
Government  during  the  war. 

Aug.  11.— Grosvknor,  Rev.  David  Adams, 
a Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  founder  of  sev- 
eral female  seminaries  of  distinction,  died  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  aged  64  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Veniiont,  studied  at  Phillips's  Acad- 
emy, and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class 
of  1626,  having  Wn  hindoreil  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  studies  by  a temfK)niry  failure  of 
his  eyes.  After  graduating,  ho  spent  one  year 
at  Ellington,  Conn.,  as  principal  of  the  high 
school,  and  subsequently  studied  tlieology  at 
New  Haven;  was  liconsi-d  to  preach  in  1629, 
and  commenced  his  labors  in  the  ministry  at 
Pomfret,  Conn.  In  August,  1831,  he  went  to 
tibridgo,  Mass.,  and  in  June  following  was  in- 
Btalled  over  the  First  Evangelical  t?ocicty  of 
that  place,  as  colleague  pastor  to  the  Rev. 
8amuel  JudsoD,  wh(‘se  funeral  services  ho 
preached  ond  published  under  the  title  “The 
Believer  Victorious,”  After  eleven  years  his 
conucction  with  the  church  in  Uxbridge  was 
dissolved  in  the  summer  of  1842.  Accepting 
an  invitation  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Elyria,  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  he  re- 
moved thither,  and  commenced  his  ministry 
there  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  was  iu- 


etalled  in  February  following.  His  ministry  in 
Elyria  continued  for  about  ten  years,  and  was 
termiiiate^l  by  a season  of  illness,  which  ren- 
dered him  unable  to  preach  for  one  year.  In 
the  autumn  of  1863  he  took  charge  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Medina,  where  ho 
continued  for  about  nine  years.  Alter  bis  pas- 
toral work  in  Medina  ceased,  he  prosecute<l  on 
agency  for  many  months  in  aid  of  tlie  Lake  Erie 
Female  Seminary,  of  w hich  he  had  been  from 
its  commencement  an  active  trustee,  and  greatly 
assisted  in  securing  its  endowment  Few  min- 
isters have  done  more  to  promote  the  cause  of 
education  than  he.  In  each  of  tlie  three  ]>lacc8 
of  his  {K'nnanent  ministry  he  originated  and 
sustained  female  seminaries  of  a high  order  and 
extensive  influemn;. 

Aug.  11.*— Pltmptox,  M^or  P.  W.  L.,  brevet 
Lieut.-Colonel  U.  S.  Army,  died  at  Galveston, 
Texas.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847, 
and  soon  after  joined  his  regiment,  the  Seventh 
Infantry,  then  commanded  by  his  father,  at  the 
city  of  Mexico.  After  the  Mexican  War  he 
served  with  his  regiment  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  coimnande<]  a battalion  of  it  at  the 
battle  of  Valvenle,  New  Mexico.  For  his  gal- 
lant conduct  on  this  occasion  ho  received  the 
brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel  U.  S.  Army.  In 
18G3  he  wa.«  j>romoted  mzyor  of  the  Seventeenth 
U.  S.  Infantry. 

Aug.  11. — Wright,  Washington,  a journal- 
ist, died  in  San  Francisco,  C'al.,  aged  88  years. 
Ho  was  a native  of  New  York  State,  and  nephew 
of  Silas  Wright  the  statesman.  His  early  ad- 
vantages wore  very  meagre,  and  at  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  went  with  a comj)any  of  volunteers 
to  the  war  in  Mexico,  where  he  was  employed 
in  the  hospitals  until  the  end  of  the  emn])uign, 
when  be  returned  and  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment in  the  e<litorial  rooms  of  the  “ Springfield 
Entorjirisc,”  Illinois.  In  1855  he  conaucted  the 
“CitiKen”of  Chicago,  and  the  following  year 
went  to  California,  where  he  distinguishe<l  him- 
self in  connection  with  difierent  papers  in  Sac- 
ramento, Placerville,  Virginia  City,  an<l  finally 
at  Son  iVanc.isco,  where  ho  W'as  an  associate 
editor  of  the  “American  Flag”  at  tlie  time  of 
his  death. 

Aug.  12. — Uoltzman,  William  F.,  e<litor  and 
proprietor  of  the  “Daily  Gazette,”  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  for  the  past  tw  elve  ycanv,  died  there, 
aged  41  years.  He  wa.s  an  able  writer,  honest, 
fearless,  and  independent.  His  death  was  caused 
hy  pulmonary  consumption. 

Autj.  14. — 'KrTiiEupoHD,  John  Coles,  a promi- 
nent Virginian  politician,  died  at  Rock  Castle. 
Goochland  Co.,  Va.  Ho  was  a distinguished 
member  of  the  bur,  served  his  county  in  tbe 
House  of  Delegates  for  twelve  yeai^  and  for 
his  legal  knowledge  was  frequently  appointed 
chainiian  of  the  Committee  of  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice ; he  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banks. 

Aug.  18. — Cabdir,  Rev.  J.  Dexon,  D.  D.,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  die<l  at  Milford,  Conn, 
aged  63  years.  Ho  was  born  in  Richfield,  N.  Y. 
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graduated  at  Geneva  College,  of  which  ho 
was  subsequently  tutor,  studied  theology,  and 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Onderdonk  in 
1830,  and  i»ricst  by  the  same  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
in  1832.  On  becoming  deacon,  he  took  charge 
of  the  mission  at  Ithaca,  and  organized  par- 
ishes in  Candor,  Ricliford,  Elmira,  and  Dan- 
by,  y.  Y.  In  1834  he  became  rector  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Fort  Hamilton,  K.  Y.,  and  soon 
alter  was  local  secretary  of  the  Domestic 
Board  of  Missions,  where  ho  remained  sc^ven 
years.  IIo  then  travelled  in  Europe  three 
years,  and  on  his  return  was  again  chaplain  at 
i’ort  Ihunilton,  y.  Y.  Ho  became  rector  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Milford,  Conn.,  May  1,  1848,  and  w’as 
instrumental  in  building  there  the  boautiftd 
stone  church.  Ho  resigned  the  rectorship 
March  7,  1801,  since  which  ho  has  been  secre- 
tary and  general  agent  of  the  Domestic  Com- 
mittee. 

Avq,  18. — Draper,  Miss  CnARLOTTS  and 
Miss  ^rtiA,  sisters,  and  founders  and  associate 
principals  of  the  “Draper  Female  Seminary” 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  dieu  in  that  city,  aged  re- 
Bpeotivoly  70  and  68  years.  The  seminary 
which  they  founded,  and  over  which  they  had 
presided  for  more  than  thirty  years,  was  one 
of  the  best  in  New  England,  and  Imd  educated 
more  than  two  thousand  young  ladies,  many 
of  whom  had  in  their  time  become  teachers. 

Aug.  19. — ToMrKi.N's,  Rev.  Joiik,  a Presby- 
terian clergyman,  died  in  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  aged 
66  years.  He  graduntcMl  at  Harinlton  College 
in  iS37,  and  8ub.«eqiiently  at  the  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  soon  after  which  he  settled 
at  Marcellus,  laboring  faithfully  in  his  pastorate 
until  his  death. 

Avg  21. — KniBALL,  Rev.  Willard,  a promi- 
nent Baptist  clergyman,  and  former  editor,  died 
at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  agtxl  71  years. 

Ang.  21. — Wetdkmbteb,  Col.  JosEPir,  TJ.  S. 
Army,  a Prussian  exile,  died  in  Kt.  T.onis,  aged 
48  years.  Ho  was  a native  of  Westphalia, 
Rhenish  Prussia.  Early  in  life  he  became  an 
artillery  officer,  and  servc<l  with  cre<lit  in  the 
Prussian  army  at  the  same  time  with  Gen. 
WilHcb,  since  so  disting\iislie<l  in  onr  own  na- 
tional array.  Col.  Weydemeyer  subsequently 
devoted  his  pen  to  the  liberal  caii^^e,  as  assistant 
editor  of  a paper  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  but 
after  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  revolution  of 
1848,  loft  Germany  with  the  throng  of  patriot 
exiles  and  located  at  London.  Tlicnce  he  cor- 
responded with  the  “Reformer,”  a leading  Ger- 
man radical  paper  of  Now  York.  Arriving  in 
New  York  in  1851,  ho  was  associate  editor  in 
the  conduct  of  the  “Reformer,”  in  company 
with  Kellner,  now  of  the  “Philadcli>hia  Demo- 
crat.” From  New  York  Col.  Weydemeyer 
wont  to  Milwaukee,  wliere  he  was  engaged  for 
some  time  as  civil  engineer.  He  next  became 
engaged  at  Chicago  in  editing  the  dr$ 

or  “ Voice  of  Iho  People,”  the  organ  of 
the  German  Working-men’s  Aasociation  of  Chi- 
cago. About  seven  years  ago  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  St.  Louis,  and  at  tlio  breaking  out 


of  the  war  abandoned  the  pen  for  the  sword, 
and  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Second  Missouri  Artillery,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Almste<U.  In  1863  be  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Hillgilrtner  in  editing  the  Xeue  Zfit^ 
hut  on  the  call  for  more  regiments  became 
colonel  of  the  Forty-first  Missouri  Infantry, 
which  regiment  was  assigned  to  guard  the  city, 
and  Col.  Weydemeyer  for  a long  time  held  the 
position,  and  faitbftilly  discharged  the  duties  of 
ct>mTmindant  of  the  post  of  St  lA>ui8.  Col. 
Weydemeyer  was  a gentleman  of  modest  pre- 
tension and  kind  disposition,  a gallant  soldier, 
an  able  writer,  of  strict  integrity  and  honor, 
and  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  the  laboring 
classes.  His  favorite  theme  was  the  economy 
of  labor  and  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  working-men.  Of  indomitable  industry, 
ho  was,  up  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  addition  to 
his  official  duties,  engaged  in  writing  and  pub- 
lishing essays  on  his  favorite  topics  connected 
with  the  labor  question. 

Ang.  22. — Naole,  James,  Major-Gen.  V.  S. 
Vols.,  diini  at  Pottsville,  Pa.  During  the 
Mexican  War  he  was  a captain  in  the  First 
regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Vols.,  and  in  April, 
1861,  reentered  the  service  ns  colonel  of  the 
Sixth  IVnnsylvania  Vols.  He  was  attached  to 
the  command  of  Miyor-Gen.  Paterson  during 
the  campaign  ending  with  the  battle  of  Bnll 
Run,  July  21,  1861,  and  was  dischargi^d  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service.  Subsequently 
ho  wa.s  in  command  of  the  Forty-eighth  Penn- 
sylvania Vols.,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
South  Mountain,  where  he  commanded  a brigade 
in  Gen.  Sturgis’s  division  of  Gen.  Burnside’s 
army  corps. 

Avg.  27. — White,  Judge  Forttnr  C.,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y., 
died  at  Whitestown,  aged  79  years.  Ho  was  a 
native  of  that  town,  and  grandson  of  Judge 
Hugh  White,  its  founder;  receive<l  a thorough 
academic  course,  and  entered  a mercantile  estab- 
lishment, but  having  a taste  for  study,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  law.  and  at  an  early  age 
became  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  U>e 
celebratc<l  fii-m  of  Storrs  and  White.  The  ra- 
pidity with  which  he  rose  in  his  profession  at- 
tests the  native  strength  of  his  intellect  and  the 
legal  drill  and  discipline  of  his  mind.  Not  only 
as  a lawyer,  but  as  a citizen  and  legislator,  bis 
forensic  ncliievemonts,  and  the  concwled  states- 
manship r)f  his  Icpslativc  career,  marked  him  as 
among  the  prominent  men  of  Central  New 
York.  As  chief  iudge  of  the  Court  of  Pleas 
and  Quarter  Sessions  of  Oneida  County,  from 
1837  to  1843,  ho  rctaine<l  high  reputation  ns  a 
jurist  and  an  nltle  expounder  of  law.  F.ndowed 
with  a commanding  presence,  and  a pn»clivily 
for  martini  display,  he  enrolled  himself  among 
the  citizen-soldiers  of  his  “ beat,”  while  yet  in 
his  minority ; and  devoting  himself  to  the  re- 
quisite drill  and  tactics,  he  rose  rapidly,  yet  by 
regular  gradations  to  the  command  of  a brigade 
in  his  county.  During  bis  military  career,  he 
aerved  two  campaigns  in  the  war  with  Great 
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Britain  ; the  first,  in  command  of  a company  at 
Sacketfs  Uarbor,  in  181S;  and  again,  as  aide* 
de*cainp  to  the  commanding  general  in  1814-. 

A\ig.  28. — McEloonb,  Brevet  Liont.-Col. 
Ja3«s  F.,  tJ.  S.  A.,  died  at  Pliiladelpina  from 
the  etFocts  of  a wound  received  in  the  Ijattle  of 
Gaines  ^^lills.  Ho  served  as  a(\jntaiit-genoral  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  as  mustering  and  dis- 
bursing officer  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Aug.  81. — FIT7.GERALD,  Rov.  Frkdehick,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  died  in  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
agetl  41  years.  He  was  a native  of  England, 
but  canio  to  this  country  early  in  life  and  was 
educated  at  Valle  Crucis,  N.  0. ; was  onlainod 
priest  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  4,  1853,  and  soon 
after  retume<I  to  North  Carolina,  where  most 
of  his  ministerial  life  was  passed.  lie  ])reached 
in  Jackson,  Halifax,  and  Goldsborougn,  and  in 
1861  iKcaine  assistimt  in  St.  Mary’s  School, 
Raleigh,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “Chnrch 
Intelligencer.”  In  1805  he  came  Nortli,  and  be- 
came rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
where  he  won  the  hearts  of  his  people  by  his 
many  excellences  of  character  and  his  fidelity 
to  his  w'ork.  Ho  had  just  accepted  a call  to  a 
church  in  Koshville,  Tenn.,  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Aug.  81. — Howell,  Rev.  Isaac  P.,  a Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  died  at 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  aged  57  years.  lie  was  a 
native  of  Iffiiladelphia,  and  was  educated  at 
Mt.  St,  Mary’s  College,  Emmettsburg,  Md.  Ho 
was  ordained  at  Fordham,  by  tbe  late  Arch- 
bishop Hughes,  and  was  scot  on  his  mis.sioDory 
career  to  Elizabeth,  where  ho  officiated  for 
twenty-three  years.  He  died  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  tho4)ure  air  of  Stroudsburg,  which 
place  he  had  visited  in  tlio  hope  of  benefit  to 
his  health,  proving  unavailing  to  restore  him. 
He  had  long  been  connected  with  religious  and 
educational  establishments  several  of  w'hicb  he 
founded. 

Aug.  — , — Craidee,  Fukderick,  a veteran  of 
the  Revolution  and  of  the  War  of  1812,  died  at 
Meadville,  Miss.,  aged  108  years. 

Aug.  • — . — UoBtxsoN,  Rov.  J.  J.,  D.  D.,  for- 
merly President  of  Marysville,  College,  Tenn,, 
was  thrown  from  Ins  carriage  and  kille<l  at 
Rogersville,  Tenn.  He  had  recently  been  elected 

resident  of  a new  institution  at  Bristol  in  that 

Uitc. 

Ana.  — . — Wade,  Hon.  Edward,  died  in  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  aged  G3  years.  Ho  was  a 
native  of  West  Springfield,  Sfass,  where  ho  re- 
ceived a common-school  education,  and  in  1821 
removed  with  his  father  to  Asiitabula  County, 
Ohio,  devoting  his  attention  to  agriculture  until 
1824.  Subsequently  he  btuditxl  law  in  Albany 
and  Troy,  and  in  1827  was  fulinitted  to  the  bar  in 
Jefferson  County,  Ohio.  In  1882  he  removed  to 
UnionvUlo,  and  afterward  settled  in  Cleveland. 
He  was  elected  a Representative  to  the  Thirty- 
third  Congress,  and  was  reelected,  serving  on 
tbe  Committee  on  Gommeroe. 

Sfpt.  2. — BrR.vnAM,  Col.  James  0.,  U.  S,  A., 
died  in  New  York.  He  was  appointed  nuyor 


in  the  Second  Now  York  Infantry,  December 
8,  1846,  and  served  with  the  command  in  that 
capacity  from  Vera  Cmz  to  Chunibusco.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  pixmioted  to  he  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  September,  1847,  and  led  the  regiment 
through  tlie  several  battles  around  the  city  of 
Mexico.  After  tlie  war  he  returned  home  with 
his  repment^  and  received  great  honor.  Col, 
Burnham  was  city  marshal  of  New  York  under 
the  administration  of  Mayor  Wood,  and  was  a 
prominent  politician  for  several  years. 

Sept.  2. — Marlat,  Rev.  M.,  D.  D.,  a Meth- 
wlist  clergyman,  died  of  cholera  at  Ripley, 
Ohio.  Ho  was  pastor  of  a cliurch  at  Dayton, 
and,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Wallace, 
had  attcnde<l  the  conference  at  Ripley,  and 
parted  but  a few  hours  before  the  death  of 
each. 

Sept.  2. — Wallace,  Rev.  Robert,  a distin- 
guislied  Meth(xlist  clergyman  of  Ireland,  died 
of  cholera  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  was  ap- 
pointed as  one  of  a deputation  from  the  Irish 
Methodist  Conference  to  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  Canada.  Having 
visited  Ripley,  Uie  seat  of  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
ference, he  was  en  route  for  Ijiporte,  Ind.,  and 
in  passing  through  CiBcinnati  was  seized  with 
the  epidemic  which  terminated  his  life. 

Sept.  7. — Haij>wix,  Matthias  W,,  an  eminent 
citizen  of  Philadelphia,  pioneer  in  American 
iron  manufactures,  died  m that  city,  aged  70 
years.  In  1829,  ns  soon  as  the  news  reached 
America  of  the  success  of  steam  locomotives 
upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad, 
ho  predicted  the  revolution  the  invention 
would  accomplish  in  every  branch  of  business, 
and  the  rapidity  with  whieli  it  would  develop 
the  resources  of  this  country.  In  the  same 
year  the  first  motlel  of  a locomotive  engine  seen 
in  America  was  constructed  by  him,  and  ex- 
hibited on  a miniature  railroad.  After  this 
experiment  Mr.  Baldwin  devoted  his  energies 
to  tbe  manufacture  of  locomotives,  and  was 
the  first  to  make  them  in  this  country.  His 
work  grew  with  the  demand,  till  for  many  years 
before  his  death  his  establishment  was  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world,  employing  over  a 
thousand  workmen,  and  sending  locomotives 
not  only  to  all  American  States,  hut  to  Russia 
and  other  European  countries.  Many  of  the  im- 
provements in  locomotive  machinery  were  In- 
vented by  him.  But  ho  did  not  confine  his 
influence  to  a single  department  of  industry. 
He  was  a liberal  friend  of  the  arts  and  sciencea 
and  took  a special  interest  in  agricnltiiro  ana 
hortii'ulture.  By  enterprise  in  business  he  had 
gained  a largo  fortune,  which  he  freely  used  for 
the  benefit  of  every  deserving  cause.  Besides 
munificent  gifts  to  city,  State,  and  national 
charities  without  number,  ho  erected  several 
churches,  and  devoted  freely  of  his  means  to 
the  advancement  of  religious  interests. 

Sept.  10. — Randall,  Hon.  Josun,  a leading 
Democratic  politician  and  lawyer,  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, ag(^  77  years.  Having  received  bis 
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school  training  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Stougliton,  a well-known  Baptist  minister, 
he  was  place<l  at  tlie  age  of  fourteen  in  a law- 
office,  and  early  aclmittetl  to  the  bar.  Soon 
after  ho  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  mayor's 
court,  at  that  time  a responsible  and  lucrativo 
office.  This  position  lie  resiguod  to  join  tho 
Junior  Artillerists,  which  had  volunteered  for 
service  in  tho  War  of  181*2.  Toward  the  close 
of  tho  war  ho  wjis  promoted  to  a colonelcy. 
In  1819  he  was  elecUHl  to  the  Li'gislaturc,  and, 
altliough  a very  young  man,  the  proceedings  of 
the  body  show  that  he  took  an  active  and  lead- 
ing part.  Tliis  was  the  last  office  he  accepted,  as 
ho  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  his  profession, 
in  which  he  had  a large  practice,  lie  was  a 
hard-working  lawyer,  ana  his  industry  and 
ability  gave  him  eminence. 

Sept.  10, — Sage,  Obex,  an  eminent  manu- 
facturer of  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  dieil  in  that  city, 
aged  70  years,  lie  was  a native  of  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  and  served  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
taimcr  and  shoemaker  in  that  town  until 
twenty-one  years  of  ago.  IBs  educational  ad- 
vantages comprised  hut  a single  month  of 
schooling.  In  1800  ho  removed  to  Ballston 
Spa,  and  in  1827  to  Rochester,  where  by  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  ho  soon  ac(iuircd  a 
cora|>etency.  Ho  was  a man  of  singular  piety, 
and,  W'hilo  giving  freely  to  the  l»enovolont  ob- 

iocts  of  tho  day,  was  specially  interested  in  the 
Rochester  University  and  Theological  Seminary, 
of  which  ho  was  a liberal  beneffictor. 

Sept.  13. — Obme,  Brig.-Gen.  W.  W.,  U.  S. 
Vols.,  died  at  Bloomington,  III.  lie  was  former- 
ly a suecessfol  lawyer  in  that  town,  but  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  civil  war  threw  up  a 
lucrative  practice  to  enter  the  military  scrnco. 
He  served  with  credit,  but  returned  to  bis  homo 
in  poor  health,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

Sept.  18. — Walker,  Rev.  ArorsTua,  mis- 
sionary of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  to  Eastern  Turkey, 
died  of  cholera,  at  Diarbekir,  aged  44  years, 
no  w as  a native  of  Medway,  Mass.,  graduated 
at  Yale  Collcgu  in  1849,  and  at  Andover  Theo- 
logictU  Beminury  in  1852;  was  ordained  the 
same  year  at  East  Mcnlway,  and  BJiilcil,  with 
his  wife,  for  Smyrna,  January  7,  1853.  Ho  was 
an  earnest  and  faithful  worker  in  tho  mis- 
sionary held  for  more  than  twelve  years. 

Sept.  17. — Caldwell,  lion.  George  Alfred, 
a prominent  lawyer  of  Kentucky,  died  at  Ia>uLs- 
villo.  He  wjis  a native  of  that  State,  and  w'as 
a Representative  in  Congress  trom  1843  to 
1845,  and  again  from  1849  to  1851. 

Sept.  17. — WiuGiiT,  Rev.  E.  W.,  D.  D.,  a dis- 
Unguisheii  Rresbyterian  clergj'man,  ditnl  in  Al- 
leghany  City,  age<I  49  years.  He  was  a native 
of  Eanc.astcr,  Ohio,  grmbiatcd  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity, Ohio,  studied  theology  <nio  year  at 
Princeton,  and  completed  his  course  in  the 
Theological  Beminary  at  Alleghany  in  1838.  In 
October,  1839,  lie  was  onlained  an  evangelist 
at  Fnuikfort,  lud.  Previous  to  this  he  had  la- 
bored some  time  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  liad 
received  a call  to  tho  church  in  that  place,  but 


had  declined  it.  owing  to  the  tronblcs  growing 
out  of  “the  division  of  1838.”  Afterward  the 
call  wa.s  renewed ; ho  accejded,  and  was  in- 
stallcsi  pa.stor  in  October,  1840.  He  continued 
in  tins  pastorate  five  and  a lialf  years,  and  then 
accepted  an  agency  fur  tlie  Board  of  Education 
in  tho  West,  the  duties  of  whicli  he  performed 
for  six  months.  He  then  took  charge  of  tho 
church  at  Delphi,  Ind.,  of  which  he  continued 
to  b*e  pastor  for  a period  of  nearly  twenty  years. 
But  his  labors  were  by  no  meaiis  confined 
to  his  ow'ii  particular  field.  Very  many  were 
the  protraettsl  meetings  which  he  held,  or  at 
which  ho  asHiste<l,  in  neighboring  and  also 
in  distant  churohes.  Because  of  his  vigor- 
ous constitution  in  early  life,  he  seem.s  to  have 
considered  himself  po.sses.se<l  of  si>ecial  fitne^ 
for  the  extensive  travel  and  “ much  hardness  ” 
encountered  l»y  pioneers  in  founding  and  cariug 
for  churches  in  new  countries.  For  him  to 
swim  bis  horse  and  himself  through  canaLs, 
creeks,  and  rivers,  and  to  continue  his  journey 
“just  as  ho  was,”  was  no  uncommon  occurs 
rence.  At  tho  time  he  became  connected  with 
the  Syno<l  of  Indiana,  it  extciaUsl  from  the  Ohio 
River  on  the  soutli  into  Micingan  on  the  north, 
and  to  Mi«5ouri  on  Hie  west;  and  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  synod  required  a ride  on  liorse- 
hack  sometimes  of  150,  200,  or  even  300  miles. 
Dr.  Wright  was  stated  clerk  of  the  Synod  of 
Northern  Indiana  from  the  time  of  its  forma- 
tion, in  1842,  until  his  removal  to  Alleghany. 

Stpt.  20. — Pbaslee,  Gen.  Ciiaklks  II.,  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  public  men  of  New 
Hampshire,  died  at  St.  Paul,  MinneiH>ta,  aged 
62  years.  He  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire,  in 
1804,  graduateil  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1824, 
and  coining  to  the  bar  after  a regular  study  of 
his  profession,  settled  in  Concord,  the  capital 
of  that  State.  He  was  a State  representative 
from  1833  to  1837,  adjutant-genend  frtun  1839 
to  1847,  and  a ineml>er  of  tho  National  House 
of  Representatives  from  1847  to  1853.  On  re- 
tiring from  Congress,  he  ivas  immediately  ap- 
lointed  Collector  oi  Customs  at  Boston  by 
^resident  Pierce,  a position  which  he  filled 
four  years  with  eminent  ability  and  success. 
Binco  1857  he  bad  resided  in  Portsmouth.  He 
was  a gentk'uum  of  generous  and  geniid  im- 
pulses, upright  in  hU  life,  public-spirited,  and 
filled  with  liunor  every  position  to  whicli  be 
was  called,  enjoying  tho  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  i>eople  of  his  State  to  tho  last  lie  w as 
among  the  most  active  originators  of  the  insane 
asylum  of  his  State,  and  a member  of  tli©  board 
of  directors  from  its  establishment  to  tho  time 
of  his  death. 

Sept.  21. — Hanson,  Mrs.  John  T.,  a niece  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  diwl  at  West  Hoboken,  N.  J^ 
age<l  80  years. 

Sept.  21. — ScRipps,  John  L.,  a journalist  of 
Chicago,  and  fonner  postmaster  of  that  city, 
died  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  He  was  u native 
of  Missouri,  graduated  at  McKendree  College, 
l.^banon,  111.,  and  temporarily  filled  a profes- 
sorship in  that  institution.  Subsequently  he 
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stndled  law,  and  in  1847  removed  to  Cliicago, 
and  cntcretl  upon  tlio  iiractico  of  his  profession. 
In  1848  ho  became  connectetl  with  the  press  of 
that  city,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
“ Chicago  Tribune.”  About  a year  since  hU 
failing  lieolth  compelled  him  to  retire  from  his 
editorial  labors,  and  ho  bad  sojourned  but  a 
few  months  in  Minnesota  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Sept.  21. — IVii.DER,  David,  M.  D.,  a proraU 
nent  citizen  and  statesman  of  Massachusetts, 
died  in  North  Leominster,  aged  88  years.  lie 
was  educated  as  a physician,  but  abandoned  the 

f)ractice  on  account  of  bis  health,  ills  public 
ife  commenced  as  Representative  from  Leom- 
inster in  1809,  and  be  was  a niemher  of  both 
Houses  of  the  I./egislature  At  different  times.  In 
1887  he  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  served  the  constitutional  terra. 
His  last  act,  as  Snite  official,  was  to  sign  the 
sterling  bonds  issue<i  to  the  Western  Kailroad, 
which  had  thirty  years  to  run. 

Sept,  22. — Dimsdale,  Prof.  Thomas  J.,  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  in  Montana, 
die<l  in  Virginia  City,  Montana  Tor.  Ho  was 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  became  a resident 
of  Montana  in  1804,  where  he  ong:iged  in  the 
work  of  eilucating  American  youth.  For  some 
time  lie  had  editorial  charge  of  the  “ Post  ” of 
Virginia  City. 

Sept.  28. — MmiRE.  Hon.  John,  a prominent 
citizen  of  Illinois,  died  in  Boston,  aged  72  years. 
He  was  a native  of  Great  Britain,  Imt  removed 
to  this  country  and  sottlctl  in  Illinois  soon  after 
it  bi-vame  a State.  Ilia  first  appearance  in  pub- 
lic life  was  as  a tnember  of  the  first  Legislature 
at  Vandalia,  in  1830,  and  from  that  period  ho 
has  lieen  a prominent  actor  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  Slate.  In  1842  he  was  elected 
Lietitenant-Governor,  and  was  for  several  years 
State  Trefisnrer,  for  his  faitliful  management  of 
whicli  he  received  the  Mhryjnet  of  “Honest 
John  Moore.”  During  the  Mexic^in  AVar  ho 
served  as  lieutenant-cjlonel,  and  participated  in 
a number  of  severe  engagements. 

Sept.  24. — Steei.e,  Hon.  John  mcinW  of 

Congress  fnan  New  York,  was  killed  by  being 
thrown  from  his  carriage  at  Rondout,  N.  Y., 
age<l  52  years.  lie  was  a native  of  Deliii,  Del- 
aware County,  N.  Y.,  was  educated  at  Delaware 
Academy,  and  at  Williams  College,  Mttss. ; 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1839.  In  1841  he  was  appointe<l  district  at- 
torney for  Otsego  County,  and  iu  1847  remove<l 
to  Kingston,  Ulster  County,  and  thence  pursued 
hLs  profeadon.  In  1850  he  was  elected  special 
Jndgo  of  the  county,  and  in  1800  was  electwl 
a Representative  from  New  York  to  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Congress,  ser\*ing  on  the  Committees 
on  the  District  of  Columbiji,  and  on  Revolution- 
ary Pensions ; was  reelected  to  the  Tliirty-eighth 
Congress,  again  serving  on  the  Committees  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  on  E.xpenditures 
in  the  War  Department. 

Spt.  26. — .losEi'iirt,  SoiA>.MON,  a distinguished 
rtock  and  exchange  broker  of  Now  York,  died 
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in  that  city,  aged  68  years.  In  company  with 
his  brothers,  he  removed  from  Richmond,  Va, 
about  tbo  year  1825,  and  settled  in  New  York, 
where  they  did  a prosperous  business  until  the 
crash  of  1837.  when,  like  many  others,  they 
were  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  financial  pres- 
sure. lie  was  well  known  for  Ids  liberal  spirit 
and  integrity  of  character. 

Sept.  26. — ScHUtLKK,  Cajit.  Thoma.s,  a prom- 
inent citizen  of  Albany,  died  in  that  city,  aged 
65  years.  Ho  began  life  as  a cabin-boy  on  his 
father's  sloop,  and  passed  through  every  grade 
of  his  profession.  In  1842,  under  tlie  firm  of 
Scliuyler  and  Brainard,  he  engaged  iu  the  tow- 
boat business  on  the  Iludson  River,  and  soon 
after  organizcnl  the  Schuyler  line  of  tow-boats, 
which  is  still  in  successful  operation.  Ho  was 
also  the  managing  owner  of  the  pa.s.<enger-boats 
Belie  and  Rip  Van  Winkle  for  a nnmber  of 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Capital,  of  which  he  was  pres- 
ident niitil  it  closed  bnsluess ; also  of  the  Com- 
merce Insurance  C'ompany,  of  which  ho  was 
vice-president,  and  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
of  which  he  was  president.  Although  he  hud 
uniformly  refused  to  accept  any  jM>litical  office, 
lie  consented,  a few  years  since,  to  take  the 
office  of  alderman,  which  ho  held  tlirough  one 
term.  lie  was  a sincere  ])hilanthiMj)ist,  and 
gave  liberally  to  missions,  seWds,  and  churcheB. 

Sept.  27. — Sxow,  Gbouge  M.,  former  com- 
mercial editor  of  the  New  York  ‘•Tribune,” 
died  in  New  York,  aged  54  yeain.  lie  was  a 
native  of  Boston,  but  removed  to  New  York 
soon  after  his  education  was  completed,  and 
was  for  some  time  engaged  iu  mercantile  pur- 
suits devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  the  lighter 
walks  of  literature.  AThen  tlic  “Tribune  ” was 
started,  he  took  charge  of  the  eommereial  de- 
parimenl,  which  he  retained  for  over  twenty- 
two  years.  In  1863,  finding  his  healtli  suffering 
from  too  close  application  to  liiwiiiess,  he  de- 
parted with  his  family  to  Europe,  where  he 
sjieiit  a year  in  Rome  and  Parts,  but  without 
ermanent  benefit.  Upon  bis  return,  be  sold 
is  interest  in  the  “Tribune”  ami  turned  hia 
attention  to  certain  railroad  enterprises. 

Sept.  28. — Gib-ox,  Dr.  Ixirbxzo,  former  Sur- 
veyor-General of  Arkansas,  and  a prominent 
politician  of  that  St^ite,  ditHl  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  aged  63  years.  Ho  was  a native  of  Ten- 
iiesseo.  lie  studied  law  at  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  an  early  ago, 
but  in  consequenee  of  a disoiu«e  which  embar- 
ra.sse<l  him  in  the  pnictice  of  the  legal  profes- 
eion,  he  abandoned  it  and  entered  upon  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  soon  rose  to  eraineiice  in  prac- 
tice. In  1834  he  romove-d  to  Arkan.sas,  and 
cstablisluMl  himself  its  a merchant  at  Little  Rtxjk. 
In  the  financial  crisis  of  1837,  he,  like  mo.st  of 
the  iiKTchants  of  Ark.msas  was  compelled  to 
succumb;  and  soon  after  resuiiitsl  the  practice 
of  his  profe-s-sion,  remi)ving,  in  1841,  to  Hot 
vSprings  County,  wlicro  ho  combined  fanning 
with  bis  practice.  In  1849  he  returiUHl  to  Lit- 
tle Rock,  where  be  resided  till  his  death.  Dr. 
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Gibson  early  bcoamo  prominent  in  Arkansas 
polities.  Betw  een  1838  and  18.’56  he  was  four 
times  a member  of  the  Leffislatiire ; in  1840  lie 
was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Governor.  In  1849 
ho  was  appointed  by  President  Taylor  Surveyor- 
Genenil  of  Arkansius,  and  held  the  office  for  four 
years.  In  1H65  he  was  chosen  Representative 
from  the  State  in  Congress,  and  at  the  time  of 
liis  death  was  a prominent  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator. 

Sfpt.  29.— Alexander.  Charles,  one  of  the 
oldest  jonnmli.sts  in  the  United  States,  died  in 
Philadelphia,  aged  70  years.  lie  w’as  a native 
of  that  city,  and  at  the  age  of  10  years  was 
apprenticed  to  a printer.  Subsequently  ho  pnr- 
clnised  the  old  printing-office  of  IkujJamin 
Franklin,  with  typo  and  presses.  lie  e<lited  and 
published  tlie  “ Daily  Chronicle,’*  and  afterward 
the  “ Satunlay  Evening  Post,”  and  was  piiblislier 
of  “Groliatn’s  Msiguzine,”  Burton’s  ‘‘Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,”  and  the  “Lady’s  Book.” 

Sept.  — . — Spafujixo,  Miss  Almy,  a noted 
teacher  of  Proridence,  R.  I.,  died  in  that  city, 
aged  70  years.  Her  early  life  was  passtsl  in 
Bristol,  It.  I.,  whence  she  removed  to  Provi- 
dence about  1883,  and  openetl  a private  school 
in  the  third  ward.  After  teaching  thus  for 
two  years,  she  was  appointed  principal  of  a 
primary  school,  a position  which  she  retained 
until  1804,  when  she  was  transferred  to 
another  primary  school,  which  she  con- 
ducted for  one  or  two  years.  Miss  Spaulding 
was  a veteran  teacher,  having  served  the 
city  of  Provitlonco  for  nearly  a generation. 
During  that  time,  more  than  three  thoiiS4ind 
different  pupils  received  more  or  less  of  her 
discipline  and  instruction,  and  she  lived  long 
enough  to  receive  under  her  care  the  children 
and  grandcliildren  of  those  who  first  learned 
tlieir  alphabet  from  her.  She  possessed  a 
strong  love  for  her  w’ork,  especially  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  partook  of  a benevolent  char- 
acter, and  nut  only  attended  to  the  mental 
wiuiU  of  her  p\ipiLs,  but  was  constantly  using 
her  own  means,  or  proiuiring  aid  from  others, 
to  clothe  and  feed  those  who  came  to  her  school 
in  destitute  circumsUinces. 

Oct.  1. — Bcrnett.  Henry  C.,  a lawyer  of 
Kentucky,  died  iu  IwOuisville,  of  cholera,  aged 
41  ye.ars.  Ho  was  a native  of  Essex  County, 
Va.,  but  removed  early  to  Kentucky,  where  he 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  law,  and  was  for 
two  years  clerk  of  tlie  Circuit  Court  of  Trigg 
Co\mty.  lie  w as  elected  to  Congress  in  1855, 
and  Again  two  years  afterward ; also  in  18.59  and 
18t»l,  but  wa«  expelled  fur  Jus  open  Byinpathy 
with  the  South.  Serving  in  the  Confederate 
Senate,  ho  remained  until  the  overthrow  of  the 
Confederacy,  an<l  since  tliat  time  has  exerted 
himself  to  re.storo  the  peace  Democrats  to  the 
ascendency  in  his  State. 

Oct.  2. — IlAmtitsETT,  Rev.  Reese,  D.  D.,  a 
Presbyterian  elei^ymun,  for  many  years  Secre- 
tary of  the  Presljyterian  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions,  died  in  Stocktc>n,  California. 

Oct.  3. — Ct'LVEB,  James  D.,  foniierly  a prom- 


inent lawyer  of  New  York,  died  on  his  planta- 
tion on  the  Wachita  River,  Louisiana,  aged  50 
years.  Ho  was  a man  of  highly  cultivated  in- 
tellect and  extensive  influence. 

Oct.  3. — KtxGsBrBY,  Colonel  Charles,  Jr., 
U.  S.  Vols.,  died  at  Ironton,  Ohio,  aged  28 
years.  His  first  connection  with  the  army  was 
as  mi^or  in  an  Oh’o  regiment;  then  he  became 
assistant  adjutant-general,  served  with  General 
Rosccrans  in  West  Virginia,  and  was  api>ointed 
on  the  stjift*  of  General  John  F.  Reynolds,  where 
he  won  military  honors.  At  the  battle  of 
Gaines's  Mill  ho  was  taken  prisoner,  and  after 
his  release  was  appointed  to  tfie  stall'  of  Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  .sliaring  in  all  the  exploits  of  that 
renowned  officer.  At  the  termination  of  the 
w'ar  Colonel  K.  returned  to  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  business,  where  ho  was  ever  belove<]  and  re- 
spected for  bis  integrity  and  faithfulness  to 
duty. 

Oct.  4.— Dickens,  AuorsTTs  N.,  brother  of 
Charles  Dickens^  the  celebrattsl  novelist,  died 
at  Ciiicago,  111.,  aged  40  years.  IIo  was  the 
original  “ Boz,”  this  being  the  pet  name  given 
by  his  family,  and  was  born  at  J.and|>ort,  near 
Portsmouth,  Eng. ; emigrated  to  America,  and 
purchasing  land  at  Amboy,  on  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railway,  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
Losing  his  money  invested,  ho  removcsl  to 
Chicago  with  his  fatnily.  and  entere<l  the  land- 
office  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  as  cor- 
responding clerk,  which  position  he  tilled  at 
the  time  of  hi.s  death.  Previous  to  his  coming 
to  this  country  he  was  a corresjmndent  of  the 
“ London  Daily  New's.” 

Oct.  4. — OsBAND,  General  D.  E.,  a distin- 
guished cavalry  officer  of  U.  8.  Vols.,  died  on 
his  plantation  in  Mississippi.  His  death  was 
caused  by  over-exertion  in  the  care  of  the 
fretslmen  iu  bis  employ,  during  an  epidemic  of 
cholera. 

Oct.  4.— Rarey,  John  S.,  the  celebrated 
horse-tamer,  died  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  agetl  38 
years.  He  was  born  in  Franklin  Connty,  Ohiis 
and  at  an  early  age  showe<l  a knack  in  the 
management  of  liorscs,  whicli  induced  the 
neighbors  to  submit  their  intractable  beasts  to 
hU  p(»wers.  His  own  sy.stem.  by  which  he 
gained  so  much  celebrity  and  profit,  was  w orked 
out  by  degrees  from  his  observations  on  equine 
peculiarities.  In  1856  he  went  to  Texas,  oiid 
found  plenty  of  material  to  experiment  upon. 
M'hen  ho  returned  to  Ohio,  lie  began  to  give  pub- 
lic exhibitions,  and  from  that  time  wa.s  almost 
continuously  before  the  public.  About  five 
years  ago  he  went  to  Europe,  and  surprised 
every  one  by  his  complete  mastery  of  the  most 
incorrigible  liorses.  In  England  particularly,  the 
most  vicious  beasts  that  could  be  found  were 
brought  to  him,  and  in  no  instance  did  he  fail  to 
get  at  least  temporary  control  over  his  subjects. 
One  of  the  greatest  triumplus  of  his  skill  w.ns 
manifested  in  the  taming  of  the  racing-colt 
Cruiser,  which  was  so  vicious  that  he  had  killed 
one  or  two  grooms,  and  was  of  necessity  kept 
tmder  control  by  a heavy  iron  muzzle.  Under 
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Mr.  Rarey’a  troatraent  he  became  perfectly 
gentle  and  submissive^  and  was  brought  by 
him  to  America.  In  18(13  Mr.  R.  was  employed 
by  the  Government  to  inspect  and  report  on 
the  horses  of  the  Potomac  Array. 

Oet.  9. — Baldwin^  Rev.  SAXcrEL  Davies,  D. 
D.,  a Southern  Methodist  clergyman,  died  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  age<l  48  years.  Ho  was  the 
niithor  of  sevend  volumes,  among  which  was 
“Armageddon.” 

Oet  10.— Brainebd,  Dr.  Dantei,  a distin- 
guished surgeon  and  raetlical  professor  in  Kush 
Medical  College,  Chicago,  died  in  that  city  of 
cholera  Ho  had  long  occupied  a prominent 
position  in  his  profession,  and  was  especially 
skilful  as  a surgeon.  He  had  recently  returned 
from  a long  absence  in  Europe. 

Oct.  13.— -InniE,  Colonel  0.  J.,  formerly  State 
Librarian  of  New  Jersey,  died  at  Trenton.  He 
was  at  one  time  State  Senator  from  Warren 
County. 

Oet.  14. — Cl.\rk,  Captain  Jony,  an  editor 
and  officer  of  volunteers,  died  at  Chicago,  aged 
40  years.  He  commenced  his  career  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  a printing  establishment,  and  soon 
mastering  the  art,  became  a reporter  for  the 
“Boston  Courier,”  until  1853,  when  it  wjis 
published  under  liis  supervision.  Upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  lie  resigned,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1801,  was  appointe<l  commissary  of 
Babsistonco  in  the  U.  S.  Vols.,  witli  tlic  rank  of 
captain;  served  through  the  winter  at  Hatteras, 
and  subsequently  was  attached  to  General  But- 
ler’s staff.  In  New  Orleans  he  published  the 
“Delta”  and  at  Norfolk  the  “New  Regime” 
and  “ Post.” 

Oct.  10. — Cook,  Hon.  Cuarlks,  a prominent 
and  philanthropic  citizen  of  Havana  N.  Y. ; died 
at  Auburn,  ag^  65  years.  He  served  as  Canal 
Commissioner  from  iS47  to  1851,  and  was  State 
Senator  from  1862  to  1H64,  in  both  of  which 
offices  he  was  eminently  faithful  and  useful. 
He  w.as  an  active  and  influential  politician  of 
the  Whig  and  Republican  school,  and  wa.s  ever 
true  to  the  principles  of  freedom  aud  justice. 
Besides  superintending  hU  extensive  business, 
be  edited  a weekly  journal. 

Oct,  17. — FowLRa  — — ,cx-Mayor  of  Marys- 
ville, California  dieil  in  that  city.  He  was  a 
native  of  Windham  County,  Conn.,  and  went 
to  California  in  1850.  He  served  in  the  As- 
sembly, and  was  elected  mayor  three  times, 
and  was  also  justice  of  the  peace. 

Oet.  19. — Barrow,  Gen.  Wahhinotox,  former 
minister  rc.sident  at  Lisbon,  died  in  St.  Luuia 
aged  59  years.  He  was  a native  of  Tennessee, 
was  educated  as  a lawyer,  and  had  lillod  many 
important  positions.  For  some  years  he  was 
editor  of  the  Nashville  “ Republican  Banner,” 
which  he  conducted  in  a vigorous  style,  and 
was  claase<l  among  the  leaders  of  the  old  Whig 
parly.  In  1841  ho  was  appointed  minister  to 
LLslMin,  and  from  1847  to  1849  was  a Represent- 
ative in  Congress  from  Tennessee.  In  1861 
ho  was  elected  State  Senator,  and  subsequently 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissiouers  to 


form  an  alliance  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Confederate  Government.  After  the  fall  of  Fort 
Donelson,  and  the  occupation  of  Nashville  by 
the  Federal  authorities,  General  Barrow  was 
arrested  and  confined  in  prison,  but  finally  was 
permitted  to  go  South,  where  he  rcinainotl  until 
the  rebel  surrender,  when  ho  returned  home 
witli  enfeebletl  health,  from  which  he  never 
fully  recovered. 

Oet.  20. — Travis,  Rev.  Robert,  an  Epi'«copal 
clergyman  of  Jersey  City,  died  there  of  con- 
suinption.  He  was  an  able  polemic,  and  a 
preacher  of  great  eloquence.  He  was  for  some 
years  a.ssistant  ininUter  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church 
and  Trinity  Chapel,  New  York. 

Oct.  22. — Barry,  Col,  Staxdish,  Asdstant 
United  States  Treasurer,  died  at  Newport, 
N.  Y.,  aged  70  years, 

Oet.  22. — Beecher,  Rev.  John  Sydney,  an 
American  Baptist  missionary  to  the  Karens  of 
Busseiu,  Bunuah,  died  in  Plymouth,  England, 
aged  46  years.  He  was  a native  of  Hincsbiirg, 
Vt. ; wiws  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  offer- 
ing his  servicoeto  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
received  an  appointment  to  Burmah,  and  sailea 
for  Arracan,  in  July,  1846.  iVftcr  laboring 
successfully  for  a period  of  ten  years,  he  with- 
drew from  Ills  connection  with  the  union,  some 
misunderstanding  concerning  a change  of  loca- 
tion having  occurred  between  himself  and  the 
executive  committee;  and  subsequently  offered 
hU  services  to  the  Free  Mission  Society,  was 
accepted,  and  since  that  period  has  devoted  his 
whole  energies  to  the  work  of  educating  and 
reparing  young  men  for  the  ministry.  His 
eulth  failing,  he  left  for  this  country,  but  died 
iu  F.nglnnd,  en  route  for  liome. 

Oct.  28. — Ansoroe,  Prof.  Ciiari.es,  an  ac- 
complished teacher  of  music,  and  editor  of  the 
“ Miussachusetts  Teacher,”  died  in  Chicago,  111, 
age<l  49  years.  He  was  a native  of  8pillcr,  a 
town  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  was  thoroughly 
educated  in  the  science  of  music,  and  graduated 
with  high  honor  in  the  Collegiate  Institution 
at  Breslau.  Subsequently  he  spent  some  years 
in  teaching  and  editing  a public  journal.  In 
common  with  many  of  the  literary  men  of  Prus- 
sia, ho  entertained,  and,  os  a true  patriot, 
boldly  defended  political  views  which,  as  they 
favored  the  liberties  of  the  people,  proved  often- 
sivo  to  the  Government.  In  consequence  of 
having  written  certain  articles  in  support  of  his 
liberal  sentiments,  he  was  summoneu  before  the 
courts,  was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  three  years’ 
imprisonment,  and  loss  of  citizenship.  During 
the  three  days  allowed  between  the  announce- 
ment of  tlie  sentence  and  the  beginning  of  its 
execution,  Mr.  Aiisortre,  bidding  farewell  to  fa- 
therland, Oftober  13,  1849,  speedily  made  his 
way  to  England.  HU  wife  having  there  joined 
him,  they  saih*<l  for  Ainerico.  Making  his  liomo 
in  Boston,  ho  accepted  a situation  as  organist 
and  chorister  in  a ennreh  at  Dorchester,  wliich 
he  retained  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  four 
years  teacher  of  music  in  the  Asylum  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston.  AVhUe  devotedly  at- 
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taclie<l  to  liis  profesf?ional  dutie^s  he  lost  none 
of  hi.H  interest  in  the  cause  of  public  education. 
At  the  meetings  of  tlie  State  Te.ichera’  Associa* 
tion  ho  frequently  participated  in  the  debates, 
and  his  views  and  opinions  were  always  received 
with  respect  nml  attention.  For  several  years 
lie  was  one  of  the  resident  cslitors  of  tlio  “ Mas- 
aachusetts  Teacher,”  and  his  enthusiasm  and 
thlelity  received  the  onnualifii‘<l  approval  of  its 
friends.  Having  visiteu  Chicago  in  tlio  Hum- 
mer of  1803,  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of 
tlie  National  Teachers*  Association,  he  was  so 
im[)ressed  with  the  ndv.antagcs  presented  by 
that  growing  city  to  conij>etent  teachers  of 
music,  that  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunities  offero<l,  and  accordingly  removed 
Ills  residence  thither,  and  had  already  entered 
upon  a successful  career,  when  overt,akcu  by 
death. 

Oct.  30. — CoLBT,  OiiAm.KS  G.,  a magazine 
writer  ami  e*iitor,  died  in  New  York,  aged  37 
years,  lie  was  a native  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
graduated  at  the  IVesIeyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  in  1848,  and  soon  after  commenced 
teaching  and  delivering  lectures  upon  astr«)a- 
omy,  a favorite  science.  In  1850  ho  was  en- 
gaged with  Prof.  Bond,  of  tlie  Cambridge  Ob- 
servatory. Wliilo  hero  ho  was  employed  in 
calculating  tlie  eclipses  for  1851,  the  resalt.s  of 
which  were  published  with  appropriate  dia- 
grams in  ” Harper's  Magazine”  for  July  of  that 
year.  He  also  wrote  an  article  on  ” Telescopes  ” 
for  the  “New  York  Indejieiident,”  which  at 
the  time  attracto<l  considerable  attention  among 
Bcieiitltic  men,  lu  the  latter  part  of  1851  he 
remowsl  to  New  York,  where  he  was  em- 
ployeil,  first  in  the  office  of  the  “ American 
Railroad  Journal,”  and  s«mn  after  as  assistant  to 
Dr.  H.  S.  Fisher,  who  was  then  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  his  “Statistical  (Gazetteer  of  the 
Unitetl  States,”  which  was  publislied  by  J.  H. 
Colton  earl)^  in  1853.  The  “Aineric.an  Statis- 
tical Aiimial,”  published  in  the  same  year,  was 
the  joint  prcaluction  of  Dr.  Fisher  and  Mr. 
Colby.  SiibHoqueiitly  he  entered  the  office 
of  “Hunt’s  Merchants’  M^^^azine”  as  assistant 
etlitor,  and  there  remained,  until  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  the  property  was  transferred  to  other 
hands.  His  next  employment  was  in  writing 
the  description  and  statistical  letter-press  for 
“ Morse's  Gt^ographj  of  the  World,”  “ .Morse’s 
Diamond  Atlas”  (in  2 volumes),  and  several 
Binoller  works.  He  fdso  wrote  a number  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  City  and  State  of  New  York  for 
tlio  “ EncyclopiiMUa  Britannica,”  and  several  for 
“the  Now  Ainoricun  Oycloj)fedia.  In  1861 
he  removed  to  Bo.Hton,  where  he  was  engaged 
on  the  “ Boston  Cornmereial  Bulletin.”  Ill- 
health  finally  compelled  him  to  seek  a change 
of  climate,  and  he  returned  to  New  York  in 
1864,  since  which  he  has  employe*!  himself  in 
many  useful  labors. 

Oet.  81. — Conii,  Rev.  STi.TAxra,  D.  D.,  a 
Universalist  clergyman  and  author,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, aged  68  years.  He  was  a native  of  Tur- 
ner, Me.,  prepared  Uiiuself  for  his  profeiaion. 


and  in  1828  assumed  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Universalist  Church  in  Malden,  Mass.,  where 
he  roinuined  ten  years,  and  then  entere*!  into 
the  publication  of  the  “Christian  Freeman,”  of 
which  he  was  editor  more  than  twenty  years. 
His  literary  labors  comprise*!  a large  octavo 
“Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,”  “Hie 
Compend  of  Divinity,”  “ Di-scu-ssions,”  .and  a 
large  number  of  works  of  less  inqMirtauce.  lie 
was  for  many  yeai^  a leader  in  the  antislaveiy 
and  temperance  movements, 

Ort.  — . — Lacey,  Rev.  Wij.i.iam  B.,  D.  D„  an 
Episcopal  clergynmii,  instructor,  and  antlior, 
died  at  Okadomi,  Miss.,  aged  85  years,  lie  was 
onhiined  deacon  by  Bi-Nhop  Ilohart  in  1813.  and 
liecnme  a mi».«ionary  in  Chenango  County,  N.  Y., 
until  1818,  when  lie  was  elected  rector  of  St 
Reter’s  Church,  Albany,  then  the  most  prom- 
inent parish  outside  of  New'  York  Cty.  His 
ministry  here  oontimied  upward  oftwenty  years, 
and  was  crowned  with  great  success.  Subse- 
quently he  combine*]  literary  avocations  with 
his  ministerial  duties.  He  W'as  a trustee  of 
Union  College,  a professor  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  president  of  a college  near 
Pittsburg  Ht  a place  now'  known  as  Ijiceyville^ 
and  filled  other  similar  positions  till  in  his  old 
age  he  settle<l  in  the  more  agreeable  climate  of 
Louisiana.  His  text-books  for  n<c*hools  and  cul- 
leges  w ere  doserve*!ly  ]>opu1ar  in  their  day, 
Tmrti*'uhirly  his  Rhetoric  and  Moral  Pliih^opliy. 
During  the  last  ten  years  ho  has  employed  his 
leisure  hours  in  revising  a “ History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  jirior  to  the  Time  of  the  MoM 
Augustin,”  an  epic  on  e*luciition,  stune  of  his 
choicest  sennona,  and  other  manuscripts,  which 
he  designed  for  publitration. 

Oct.  — . — Tnipp,  Ciiaki.es  N.,  a mineralogist 
and  explorer,  died  in  New*  Orleans,  La.  He 
was  a native  of  •Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  whence  he 
remove*!  to  Cnruula,  and  through  his  taste  fi'r 
mineralogy  8i>oiit  much  time  in  exploring  the 
country,  and  became  deeply  interested  in  search- 
ing for  oil-springs,  making  largo  pnrcfjases  of 
lands,  some  of  wliicli,  through  the  failure  of  his 
expectations,  were  finally  forfeitc*!.  Subse- 
quently ht*  turned  his  .nl  ten  tion  to  Louidiw* 
and  Texas,  ami  spent  some  time  in  exanuiiing 
the  minond  resources  of  that  region.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  Cana*la,  and  fomid  a p<jr- 
tion  of  his  tdainis  valid,  and  disposing  of  them 
returned  South,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  engaged  in  organizing  companies  to  *le- 
velop  on  a gigantic  s<‘ale  some  of  the  hitherto 
unknown  minend  fichls  wliich  he  hud  dbcovmd 
among  the  oil,  copper,  lead,  nud  zinc  reci*^ns 
of  J.ouisiana  and  Texas. 

iVop.  1. — V loKEne,  Sergeant  Thomas.  U.  S.  A., 
Ordnance  Department,  died  at  Washington, 
I).  0.,  aged  7U  years.  He  was  a native  of 
Shnr*llow,  England,  enlisted  in  the  CoM'tresm 
Guards,  September  H),  1806,  and  parlicipatid 
with  his  regiment  in  the  engjigements  Iwfore 
Copenhagen,  at  Brugi.s  Fnentes-de-Onore.  Sala- 
manca, Vittoria,  and  \Vaterlo*i,  the  sl*»niiing  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  the  sieges  of  Burgos,  St 
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Sebastian,  and  Bayonne.  In  1831  he  enlisted 
in  the  United  States  Army,  and  served  in  tlje 
First  Artillery  during  the  Florida  War,  and.  as 
“Cornoral  Vickers,”  was  commended  in  the 
official  report  for  gallantry  in  the  affair  of  Fort 
Drans.  Jone,  1836.  In  this  same  year  he  joined 
by  enlistment  the  Ordnance  Department,  at 
Washington  Arsenal,  where  he  served  continn- 
oasly  up  to  the  day  of"  his  death  faithfully  in 
the  discharge  of  hlsdatios,  and  was  always  con- 
gj)icuou3  for  his  soldier-like  hearing  and  defer- 
ence to  his  superiors.  He  received  his  appoint- 
ment of  sergeant  of  ordnance,  September  8, 
1802. 

iVt>r.  3. — CoTi.E,  Col.  William  IT.,  U.  S.  Vols., 
and  .fudge  Advocate  of  tlio  State  of  Kentucky, 
dio<i  in  Paris  France,  aged  2o  years.  His  death 
was  the  result  of  a severe  wound  received  in 
the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  and  of  subsequent  ex- 
posore  while  in  service  with  Gen.  Grant’s  army 
down  the  Mississippi, 

jVbc.  3. — Gentry,  Hon.  Merkpith  P..  died 
in  Lonisvillo,  Ky.  He  was  a native  of  North 
Carolina,  studied  law,  and  settled  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Tennessee.  He  w'us  a 
P»eprcsentativc  in  Congress  from  that  State,  from 
1839  to  1843,  from  1845  to  1847,  and  from  1847 
to  18.53.  Since  retiring  from  ('ongress,  he  has 
mingled  but  little  i^ublic  affairs. 

Xoc,  5, — Bubr,  William,  puhlishing  agent, 
and  one  of  the  etlitoraof  the  “Morning  Star,” 
of  Dover,  N.  IL,  dietl  in  Boston. 

A5)p.  5. — Gillette,  Rev.  Timothy  P.,  a Con- 
gregational clergyman,  of  Connectient,  died  at 
Branford,  Conn.,  aged  86  years.  He  had  been 
forfifty-cightyears  paslor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  that  town,  and  was  a zealous  and 
able  preacher. 

Xoe.  6. — WmTTi.ESET,  Hon.  Wilua.m  A,,  died 
in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  aged  71  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, studied  law,  and  settled  in  practice  in 
Ohio.  IIo  tvas  a Reprc.sentativo  in  Congress 
from  that  State,  from  1849  to  1851. 

Ahr.  10. — Ewf.n,  Mrs.  Mary  Taylor,  former- 
ly a favorite  and  popular  actress  of  Now  York 
City,  died  there,  aged  39  years.  She  was  a na- 
tive of  New  York,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age 
made  her  first  public  appearance  at  the  old 
Chatham  Theatre.  After  a successftil  engage- 
ment, she  entered  the  Olympic  Theatre,  and  in 
each  won  great  favor.  Her  special  /arte  was 
light  comedy,  and  among  her  greatest  successes 
Were  “Life  in  New  York,”  “Child  of  the  Regi- 
ment,” and  “The  Pride  of  tlie  Market,”  About 
tlio  year  1851  she  wa.s  marrie<l  to  Mr.  Ogilvie 
Ewen,  and  immediately  retire<l  from  the  stage. 

Xac.  11. — Beale,  Mjyor  Robert,  formerly 
sergeant-at-arms  U.  S.  Senate,  died  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  0.  He  was  for  some  time  warden  of  the 
jail  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Xop.  11. — Willson,  Hon.  Hiram  V.,  .Tudgeof 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  Northern  Oliio, 
dietl  at  Cleveland,  of  con.snmption.  He  had 
occupied  the  bench  of  tliat  court  for  many 
years,  uud  was  well  known  for  his  action  in  the 


case  of  the  “Oberlin  Rescuers,”  in  1859,  nfler 
the  pn.'ssnge  of  the  “ Fugitive-Hlave  Law.” 
Upon  the  conriction  of  Simeon  BurhnelJ,  the 
first  one  of  the  thirty-seven  who  had  been  in- 
dicted, Judge  Willson  refused  to  allow  a new 
jury  to  be  impanelled  to  try  the  subsequent 
cases,  and  when  Judge  Spaulding — now  meml>er 
of  Congress  from  the  Cleveland  district — tlio 
counsel  for  tlie  prisoners,  declared  that  if  that 
refusal  were  jjersisted  in  no  defence  would  be 
offered  by  one  of  tbe  accused,  the  court  ordered 
them  into  the  ousto<ly  of  the  marshal,  and  when 
found  guilty,  sentenceil  them  to  a fine  of  $1,000 
each,  with  si.x  months’  imprisonment. 

XoT.  12. — Freeman,  Cm.  William  G.,  IT.  S. 
Army,  died  at  Cornwall,  Penn.,  aged  47  years. 
Having  receivetl  an  appointment  as  cadet  at  the 
early  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  grailuated  at  nine- 
teen with  an  honorable  position  in  his  class, 
receiving  a commission  in  the  artillery,  and 
throughout  his  academic  career  having  shown 
great  intelligence  and  zeal  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  After  joining  his  regiment,  ho 
served  with  groat  efficiency  throngh  the  Florida 
War,  as  major  of  a regiment  of  Creek  volim- 
teer.s,  and  was  brevetted  “ for  gallantry  on  sev- 
end  occasions,  and  uniform  good  conduct  in 
the  war  against  the  Florida  Indians.”  Colonel 
Freeman  suWquently  was  on  duty  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  as  assistant  instructor  of  infantry 
ami  artillery  tactics,  and  was  transferred  from 
this  duty  to  tliat  of  assistant  adjutant-general, 
with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  staffs  but  still 
holding  his  regimental  commis.sion.  Ho  ro- 
maine<lon  this  duty  until  March  31, 1856,  when 
ho  resigned,  having  received  tbe  successive  staff 
grades  of  brevet  major  and  brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel  “ for  meritorious  conduct,  particularly 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  in  tl>e  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  with  Mexico.”  In  all  of  these 
positions,  Col.  Freeman  won,  as  ho  had  merited, 
the  entire  confidence  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Scott  and 
Gen.  R.  Jones,  the  adjutant-general,  his  imme- 
diate military  superiors,  by  bis  untiring  appli- 
cation to  the  duties  of  his  office,  his  unfiiiiching 
advocacy  of  the  rights  of  all  officers,  aud  liis 
opposition  to  meretricious  claims.  Having  re- 
tired from  tho  service,  owing  to  physical  dis- 
ability, Col.  Freeman  was  unable  to  take  any 
active  military  position  daring  the  rebellion. 

Xov.  14.— Lewis,  Mgjor William  B.,  formerly 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury  under  Gen.  Jackson, 
died  near  Nashville,  Tonn.,  aged  82  years.  He 
was  quartermaster  under  Gen.  Jackson  in  1812, 
and  served  through  the  Greek  campaign  with 
great  zeal  and  ability.  It  was  doubtless  his  in- 
fluence more  than  that  of  any  other  man  which 
contribute<l  to  the  elevation  of  the  general  to 
tho  presidency.  Migor  Lewis  accompanied  him 
to  Washington,  assisted  in  preparing  the  iii- 
angnral  address,  and  became  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s family.  lie  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  oil  tho  purjioses  of  the  adiniiiistratioii,  as- 
sisted in  establishing  “The  Globe”  in  1830, 
and  prepared  accounts  of  the  feud  between 
Jackson  and  Calhoun,  and  tho  removal  of  the 
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deposits  giving  “ inside  views  ” of  those  inter- 
esting events.  Of  late  years  Miyor  Lewis  has 
lived  in  close  retirement. 

AV.  15. — Carpilvtkr,  Danieu  Senior  Inspec- 
tor of  Metropolitan  Police,  die<l  s\uldenly  in 
Kew  York,  aged  61  years.  In  1847  he  joiner! 
the  old  police,  and  was  ai>pointe<l  ca[>tain  and 
assigned  to  the  Fifth  Ward,  which  soon  Iwcame 
noted,  under  his  management,  for  order  and 
quiet.  In  1 857,  upon  the  appointment  of  a new 
board  of  jK)lice  commissioners,  C’aplain  C.  was 
made  Deputy  Superintendent,  and  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  force  was  so 
soon  organized,  and  has  since  attained  its  present 
high  state  of  efficiency.  When  the  office  of  Dep- 
uty Suj»eriDtcndcnt  was  abolished.  Captain  C. 
was  made  Senior  Inspector,  and  held  tliis  posi- 
tion until  the  time  of  his  death.  At  the  time 
of  the  riots,  July,  18C3,  his  eucr^  and  firmneas 
contributed  largely  to  their  suppression.  His 
lalKirs,  during  the  last  few  months  of  his  life, 
were  umiHiniily  severe,  and  w’crc  continued  up 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Au>r.  15. — White,  Colonel  Calvert  C.,  Pro- 
vost-Marshal General  of  the  Department  of  Ar- 
kansas, died  of  typlioid  fever  at  Evenston,  111., 
age<l  86  years.  lie  was  horn  in  Cazenovia, 
Kew  York,  in  the  year  1830.  His  family  re- 
moved to  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  wlien  he  was 
quite  young.  When  the  war  began  he  was 
practising  law  in  Waukesha,  and  was  the  Dis- 
trict-Attorney for  that  circuit.  Ho  entered 
the  military  service  as  captain  in  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Wisconsin  Infantry  in  December,  1802, 
and  served  the  entire  perifxi  of  enlistment^ — 
three  years — rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
ci-doncl.  During  the  last  year  of  his  service  ho 
held  the  position  of  Provost-Marshal  General 
of  the  Department  of  Arkansas,  on  the  stalT  of 
Miyor-Gencral  J.  J.  Reynolds.  He  jiarliciputed 
in  Steele’s  campaign  to  Sonthem  Arkansas, 
which  was  only  saved  from  Iwing  disastrous, 
from  the  failure  of  Banks’  Red  River  expedi- 
tion, by  the  hard  fighting  of  Steele’s  command. 
His  abilities  as  a lawyer  were  of  a high  order, 
and  bis  brilliant  social  qualities  and  nobility  of 
character  endeiired  him  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

Aar.  16. — PoinrER,  John  F.,  agent  in  Now 
York  city  of  the  Michigan  Southcni  Railroad, 
died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  61  years.  He 
was  originally  from  Albany,  a man  of  fine  edu- 
cation and  irreproacliablo  character.  He  re- 
sided many  years  at  Niles,  Michigan,  and  was 
Regent  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Improvements  under 
Gov.  Felch.  He  went  to  Califoniia  in  1852, 
but  retnrne<l,  after  a time,  to  New  York,  ami 
became  the  ligent  of  tlie  railway,  nml  continue<l 
in  that  position  till  his  death.  He  was  a man 
of  the  most  genial  and  nfiable  manners,  and 
benevolent  almost  to  excess. 

Aer.  10. — R<nrs8iLON,  Very  Rev.  Etienne, 
Vicar-General  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  the  State  of  I.ouisiHna.  died  at  St.  Vincent’s 
Hospital,  New  York,  aged  60  years.  Ho  was  a 


native  of  I/^on,  France.  Wliilc  apon  his  pas- 
sage from  Havre  to  New  York,  in  ascending  to 
the  deck  of  the  vessel,  he  slipjKKl,  and  falling 
backward  down  the  companion-way,  received 
iiyuries  which  a few  days  after  proved  fatal. 

Kot.  17. — WnF.Ei.ocE,  MERRn.L  G.,  an  artist 
in  water-colors,  architect,  and  writer  on  art 
topics,  die<l  in  Chelsea,  Mass.  He  was  a man 
of  fine  intellectual  attainments  and  great  energy 
of  character.  Among  his  latest  sketches  may 
ho  mentioned  a review  of  Church’s  *•  Heart  of 
the  Andes,”  published  in  the  “ Christian  Ex- 
aminer” of  March,  1806.  During  the  war  he 
enten'd  the  army  as  a private  from  motives  of 
pure  patriotism,  and  served  with  patient  faith- 
fulness during  the  term  for  which  his  regiment 
enlisted. 

Aer.  19. — Walker,  Capt.  Wm.M., U.S.Navy, 
died  in  New  York,  aged  53  years.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  Naval  School  at  Norfolk,  with 
honor,  and  was  passed  midshipman,  June,  1833. 
After  service  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 
waters  of  the  West  Indie.s,  he  was  appointed,  in 
1838,  to  take  part  in  the  famous  ” Exploring 
Expedition  ” of  Captain  Wilkes  iu  the  Antarctio 
Ocean,  during  which  voyage  he  evinced  a rare 
combination  of  courage,  fortitude,  and  skill.  In 
the  year  1851  Captain  Walker  was  dirccte<l  by 
the  Navy  Department,  in  recognition  of  bis 
scientific  attainments,  to  visit  France  and  Eng- 
land, with  a view  to  the  collection  of  infonua- 
tion  on  steam  in  its  special  applications  to  pur- 
poses of  naval  architecture  ana  e<^iiipment.  The 
fruits  of  his  study  and  ob.servations  under  this 
head  were  subsequently  published  in  an  able 
monograph,  which  attracted  much  attention 
from  members  of  bis  j>rofession.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  ('apt  Walker  was  detailed, 
from  the  navy  to  j>erforin  a confidential  duty  in 
Europe,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  De- 
partment, and  on  sul>seqnently  returning  to  the 
United  States,  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
steamer  De  Soto,  composing  a part  of  the  Gulf 
Blockading  Squadron.  His  patience  and  vigi- 
lance during  this  irksome  j)criod  of  care  and 
wearing  apprehension  was  the  result  of  a 
thorough  patriotism  and  devotion  to  duty,  and 
it  cost  no  little  self-sacrifice  to  one  who  so 
loiigenl  for  the  more  active  duties  of  the  service. 
During  the  thirty-nine  years  of  his  official  life, 
more  than  sixteen  were  spent  in  arduous  sea 
service  and  more  than  ten  in  “shore  duty,” 
leaving  a comparatively  small  portion  of  his 
time  unemployed  in  the  immediate  engage- 
ments of  bis  profession.  At  the  date  of  his 
dentil  he  was  inspector  of  light-housos  in  the 
Third  Di.strict  of  New  York. 

AVr.  22. — Brewster,  James,  an  eminent 
inunufacturer  and  philanthropist  of  New  Haven, 
died  in  that  city,  aged  79  years.  Ho  was  a man 
of  singular  purity  of  character,  energetic  in  busi- 
ness, and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  interests 
not  only  of  the  city  and  State,  but  to  tliose  of 
humanity  at  large.  Ho  erected  the  large  public 
hall,  in  New  Haven,  bearing  Ins  name,  and  a 
number  of  tenement  houses  in  a section  of  the 
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city  now  willed  Browstomlle;  established  the 
Franklin  Institute  and  furnished  it  with  philo> 
sophical  instnimcnts,  a scientidc  apparatus,  and 
a tree  library,  paying  for  a series  of  lectures  to 
moclianios,  also  free  to  all.  But  his  most  prom- 
inent acts  of  benevolence  were  as  a pioneer  in 
almshouse  reforms  founder  of  the  Asylum  for 
Orphans  in  New  Haven,  and  as  the  moat  earnest 
promoter  of  the  building  of  the  Hartford  and 
Kew  Haven  Railroad. 

I^Tov.  24. — Forrest,  Lieut.  MoyROB,  U.  S. 
Navy,  died  at  St.  Croix,  W.  I.,  of  yellow  fever. 
He  was  a native  of  Baltimore,  and  one  of  the 
most  daring  and  zealous  young  olhcers  in  the 
navy,  boro  a conspicuous  part  in  the  operations 
before  Charleston,  participated  in  the  aasault  on 
Fort  Sumter,  and  was  on  board  the  ill-fated 
iron-clad  Keokuk  when  sunk  by  the  eneiny^s 
shot  in  Charleston  harbor.  He  died  on  board 
the  U.  S.  steamer  Florida  while  lying  in  quaran- 
tino. 

Nor.  20. — Brbvoort,  Captain  iVBRVM  N.,  U. 
8.  Marine  Corps,  die<l  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ho 
entered  the  service  in  March,  1820,  and  was 

f lace<l  upon  the  retired  list  in  November,  18G1. 

[e  leaves  behind  him  an  honorable  record  of 
faithfulneSvS  and  devotion. 

Nor.  20. — Thomas,  John,  an  eminent  printer 
of  New  York,  died  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  ngeil  62 
years.  He  removed  from  UticR,  to  New  York, 
when  a boy,  and  engaged  in  learning  the  print- 
ing trade.  Suhseqncnlly  he  opened  an  office 
in  Nassau  Street,  continuing  the  business  for 
many  years,  and  was  the  first  to  use  tlie  steam 
cylinder  in  the  city.  For  a long  period  he 
printed  the  “ Courier  and  Enquirer  ” and  “ The 
Sun.” 

Nor.  28. — Ai'ld,  J.  Blakelbt,  an  editor  and 
author,  died  in  Now  York  aged  51  years.  He 
was  a native  of  that  city,  and  graduated  at 
Columbia  College  in  the  clo^s  of  1835,  having 
excelled  os  a classical  scholar  and  exhibited 
mathematical  talent  of  a high  order.  From  1835 
to  1838  Mr.  Auld  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
General  Saudford,  and  went  to  New  Orleans  in 
1840  to  practise  at  the  bar  of  that  city.  He 
was  subsequently  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres 
and  Mjithcmatics  at  the  college  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hawkes  in  New  Orleans.  A few  years  after 
be  took  editorial  charge  of  “The  Wall  Street 
Journal,”  after  wliich  ho  became  connected 
with  “The  Daily  News,”  on  which  he  was  em- 
ployed as  one  of  its  editors  for  several  years. 
While  on  “The  Daily  News”  he  aided  the 
well-known  lawyer,  Mr.  George  Griffin,  in 
making  translations  from  the  Fathers  of  the 
early  Church  for  his  work  on  the  “ Sufferings 
of  Christ.”  During  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Tie- 
mann,  Mr.  Wood,  and  Mr.  Gunther,  Mr.  Auld 
occupied  the  position  of  secretary.  At  the 
time  of  his  decease  ho  was  first  assistant- 
clerk  under  the  present  incumbent,  Mayor 
Hotfman.  In  this  post  ho  was  most  efficient, 
courteous,  and  untiring  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties. 

Noc.  28. — Fry,  Hou.  Jacob,  Auditor-General 


of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  Norristown.  He  was 
a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  a Represent- 
ative in  Congress  from  that  State  from  1835  to 
1839. 

Not.  30. — Servoss,  Thomas  L.,  an  aged  and 
eminent  citizen  of  New  York,  died  there.  He 
was  a native  of  Philadelphia,  and  during  a res- 
idence of  some  years  in  Natclioz  and  Now*  Or- 
leans acquired  a large  fortune.  In  1827  ho  re- 
moved to  New  York  and  established  the 
“ Louisiana  Line  ” of  five  ships  between  Now 
York  and  New  Orleans.  Ho  was  for  many 
years  a trustee  of  the  old  Chambers  Street 
Bank  for  Savings,  and  a manager  of  the 
American  Bible  ^iety,  Public  School  Society, 
and  other  organizations. 

Nor.  — . — Bronson,  Rev.  Asa,  D.  D.,  a Bap- 
tist clergyman  of  some  note,  died  at  Fall  River, 
Mass.  Ho  was  a preacher  of  great  eloquence, 
and  for  nearly  forty  years  was  pastor  of  a 
church  in  that  town. 

Not.  — . — ITaj.e,  ilrs.  Sarah  Preston,  widow 
of  the  Hon.  Nutlian  Halo,  of  Boston,  and  sister 
of  the  late  Hon.  Elward  Everett,  died  at 
Brookline,  Mass.,  aged  70  years.  She  was  a 
lady  of  extraordinary  mental  and  social  powers. 

Not.  — . — Rowlaniw,  Rev.  William,  U.  D.,  a 
Welsh  clergyman  ami  editor,  died  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  was  the  author  of  a volume  of  exposi- 
tions on  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and 
for  thirty  years  editor  of  a Welsh  magazine,- 
the  first  pnblUhed  in  that  language  in  the 
Unite<l  States. 

Dee.  8. — Perkins,  Judge  , an  eminent 

and  philanthropic  citizen  of  Mississippi,  died  at 
the  Oaks,  near  Columbus,  aged  80  years.  Ho 
gave  $60,000  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  of  which  $40,000  was  to  en- 
dow a professorship  of  natural  sciences  in  con- 
nection with  revealed  religion,  lie  also  gave 
largely  to  other  objects,  making  the  amount  of 
liis  gifts  for  a few  years  past  reach  the  sura  of 
$80,000. 

Dee.  6. — Hawes,  Miss  Charlotte  P.,  a well- 
known  authoress,  died  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

Dee.  10. — Minot,  Charles,  a distinguished 
railroad  officer  and  engineer,  died  at  Somer- 
ville, Mass.,  aged  54  years.  lie  was  a native 
of  Uaverliiil,  Moss.,  and  son  of  Jndgo  Minot. 
After  graduating  at  Harvard  College  in  the 
class  of  1828,  at  the  early  ago  of  sixteen  years, 
ho  studied  law  and  practised  at  the  Suffolk  bar. 
In  1841  he  was  appointed  Superintondont  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  bnt  left  within 
a year  for  tlio  Erie  Railway,  with  which  ho 
remained  until  1854,  when  ho  left,  and  sub- 
sequently became  attached  to  the  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad.  In  1859  ho  returned  to  the 
Erie  Railway  as  Superintendent,  which  position 
ho  resigned  about  two  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  Mr.  Minot  has  held  the  position  of  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  company.  Ho  was 
one  of  the  best-known  railroad  men  in  the 
country,  and  nearly  every  railway  throughout 
the  West  has  officers  or  employes  who  began 
railroad  life  uuder  Mr.  Minot's  instmetions. 
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Dee.  12.— PAf»cnAi.L,  Nathajcieu  an  editor 
of  St.  lA)nts,  die<l  in  tliat  city,  aged  64  yoars. 
He  entered  the  printing-ofti{*o  of  the  ‘*Mift- 
aouri  UeiHihlican  ” in  1«14,  and  bad  been  con- 
nected with  that  paper  for  fifty-two  yean?. 

Dec.  14. — CiiAU^cET,  Rev.  Peter  S.,  D.  D., 
an  Epificopal  clergvinan.  Rector  of  St.  James> 
Ohurclj,  New  York,  died  in  that  city  aged  66 
years. 

Dtf,  16. — Kolltdat,  Rev.  'Wiluam  A.,  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  professor,  died  at 
Indianapolis,  age<l  64  years.  He  was  a nativo 
of  Kentucky,  but  removed  to  Indiana  in  his 
Toutfi.  Me  was  educated  at  Hamilton  Academy, 
llarailton,  Ohio,  and  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  He  was  for  a long  time  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Indianapolis, 
and  subsequently  a liomo  missionary.  From 
1868  to  1866  he  was  professor  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  Hanover  College,  Ind. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  German  at  sixty 
years  of  age. 

Dec.  16. — Hoyt,  Rev.  Jame.s,  a Presbyterian 
clergyman,  and  a i>oet  of  inome  merit,  died  at 
Orange,  N.  .1.  Tlie  earlier  part  of  his  life  was 
devoto<l  to  teaching.  He  wjis  a man  of  exton- 
sive  scholarship,  and  lind  been  for  eleven  years 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Orange. 

Dec.  16. — VETiiAim,  Henry,  I.E.  D.,  Profes- 
sor in  the  Polytechnic  College,  Pennsylvnnja, 
and  on  able  author,  died  in  Philadelphia,  aged  75 
years.  He  was  born  and  otlucatCHl  in  Eurt)po. 
Soon  after  coming  to  the  United  States,  he  was 
chosen  Professor  of  Mathem.atics  in  J*rinceton 
College,  N.  .T.,  and  afterward  in  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Pa.  For  many  years  lie  w'as  provost  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the 
author  of  a valuable  work  on  political  econ- 
omy, published  in  1838,  and  wa.s  editor  of  the 
supplementary  volume  of  the  Enoyclopjcdia 
Americana.” 

Dec^.  21. — Brown,  Capt.  Frederick  II.,  Eigh- 
teenth U.  S.  Infantry,  was  killed  at  Fort  Philip 
Kearny.  He  was  a native  of  New  York,  and 
was  appointed  an  officer  from  tlio  ranks  of  the 
Army.  Ho  enlisted  in  the  Eigliteenth  Infantry 
in  July,  1861,  w’asat  once  made  quartermaster- 
sergeant  of  the  first  battalion  Pnghteenth  In- 
fantry, and  on  the  80th  October,  1861,  ap- 

fointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  Eighteenth 
nfantry;  March  24,  1862,  ho  was  promoted  to 
a first  lieutenancy,  and  May  31,  1866,  to  a cap- 
taincy. He  was  appointe<l  regimental  quarter- 
ma.stcr  NovemlKT  4,  1861,  and  stationed  at 
headquarters  of  the  regiment,  at  OampTliomos, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  until  November,  1863,  during 
which  time,  in  addition  to  bis  regular  duties,  lie 
assiste<l  In  the  organization  of  several  companies 
which  he  afterward  commanded.  He  was  or- 
dered to  the  field  in  November,  1863,  and  joined 
the  second  battalion  of  the  Eighteenth  Infan- 
try tlie  following  month,  i'roin  that  time 
until  Febru^iry,  1864,  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  National  Cemetery,  then  in  progress  at 
Chattanooga.  Teuti.  During  the  war  he  parti- 


cipated in  several  important  actions  a.s  company 
commander;  was  at  Buzzanls’  Roost,  Tunnel 
Hill,  Resaca,  New  IIo|>e  Church,  and  Kenosaw 
Mountain ; and  as  detaclinient  quartcrma.ster  at 
Peacli-Trec  Creek,  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  and 
near  Utoy  Creek.  Lieut.  Brown  was  ordered 
to  regimental  hea<l<iuarters  at  Camp  Thomas, 
Oliio,  May  20,  18C5,  where  he  perfornKHl  tbo 
duties  of  regimental  quarterma-ster  from  June 
1,  1865,  until  shortly  before  the  time  of  his 
death.  From  September  15  until  OctoWr 
26,  1865,  he  was  on  regimental  recruiting  ser- 
vice. In  November,  1865,  he  went  witli  the 
regimental  headquarters  to  Fort  Kearny,  Ne- 
braska Territory.  In  April,  1866,  ho  was  ap- 
pointed chief  quartennaster  of  the  Mountain 
Ifistrict,  Department  of  the  Platte,  and  accom- 
panied the  headquarters  of  that  district  and  of 
Ins  regiment  to  Fort  Philip  Kearny,  Dakota 
Territory,  near  wbicli  place  ho  is  reported  to 
have  been  killed  by  Indians.  Lieut.,Brown  was 
brevetted  captain  after  the  war,  for  great  gal- 
lantry and  good  conduct  during  the  Atlanta 
campaign. 

Dec.  21. — Fetterman,  Brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wm,  J,,  U.  S.  A.,  was  a victim  of  tlie 
massacre  at  Fort  Philip  Kearny,  Dakota  Ter. 
Ho  was  a native  of  Connecticut;  entered  the 
service  May  14,  1861,  ns  first  lieutenant,  Eigh- 
teenth U.  S.  Infantry,  and  in  October  following 
was  promoted  to  a captaincy.  Upon  tlie  re- 
organization of  the  Army  his  battalion  became 
the  Twenty-seventh  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  with  it 
ho  participated  in  many  of  the  most  important 
actions  of  the  w*nr.  He  was  at  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  Miss. ; battle  of  Stone  River,  Tcnn. ; 
Resaca,  Ga. ; New  Hope  Gmrcb,  Ga. ; Kenesaw’ 
Mountain,  Ga. ; Smyrna  Church,  Peach-Tree 
Greek,  siege  of  Atlanta,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Joncsl)oro';  was  also  active  in  several  minor 
engagements.  In  July,  1864,  he  w’as  detailed 
as  acting  a.ssistant  mljutant-general  of  the 
regular  brigade,  serving  in  the  Fonrteenth 
Corps,  reraaining  on  that  duty  until  June,  1865, 
when  he  was  again  ordered  on  regimental,  and 
later  on  general  recruiting  service,  and  stationed 
for  a time  at  Camp  Thomas,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  subsequently  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  cap- 
tain was  relieved  from  general  recniiting  ser- 
vice in  September,  1866,  and  ordered  to  join 
his  company  at  Fort  Philip  Kearny,  Dakota 
Territory,  near  which  place  he  is  reported  to 
have  l)cen  kilknl  by  Indians  on  the  21st  of 
December,  1866,  a short  time  after  his  arri- 
val at  that  past.  Captain  Fettennan  was  at 
the  end  of  the  war  brevettetl  major  for  great 
gallantry  and  good  conduct  at  tlie  battle  of 
Stone  River,  Tenn.,  and  lieutenant-colonel  for 
great  gallantry  and  good  conduct  displayed 
during  the  Atlanta  campaign. 

Dec.  21. — Grummond,  Lieut.  Geoec.b  W., 
Eighteenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  was  killeil  at  Fort 
Philip  Kearny.  ^Vhen  the  war  broke  out  be 
went  to  the  field  as  sergeant  in  the  old  First 
Infantry  (three  months  troops),  and  when  that 
regiment  was  reorganized  ho  was  commissioned 
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a captain.  Dnrinff  the  campaigrn  on  the  Penin- 
sula he  contracte<I  a severe  illness,  and  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1862,  rcsi^tned  at  Harrison’s  Liind- 
inff.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Fourteenth 
Infantry  Capt.  Grumraond  had  recovere<l  from 
his  indis|H)sititm,  and  was  appointefl  major  of 
tlwt  regiment,  his  commission  dating  March  2, 
1866.  On  the  25th  of  the  same  mouth  he  was 

£romote<l  lieutenant-colonel;  and  when  Ck>l. 

[izner  was  onIere<l  to  his  regiment  in  the  reg- 
ular Army,  he  took  command  of  the  organi- 
zation. He  led  the  regimeiit  in  several  severe 
and  bloody  conflicts,  es|>eciaily  at  Bcntonville, 
where  tlio  Fonrteeutli  particularly  distiDguished 
itself.  At  this  place  the  regiment  lcape<l  out 
of  its  works  and  mode  a gallant  charge  against 
superior  numbers,  capturing  one  general  oflicer, 
tbo  colors  of  the  Fortieth  North  Carolina  In- 
fantry, and  numerous  prisoners,  l>esides  killing 
and  wounding  many  rebels.  When  the  Four- 
teenth returned  homo.  Col.  Grummond  was  ap- 
inted  to  a lieutenancy  in  the  Eighteenth 
S.  Infantry,  and  was  slain  by  the  Indians 
with  his  couiradcs. 

Dfc.  22. — F(»imK8T,  FuKN'ni,  an  admiral  in  the 
Confederate  navy,  and  formerly  an  officer  of  tho 
U.  S.  Navy,  died  at  Georgetown,  I>.  C.,  of  ty- 

f>hoid  fever,  in  the  7lst  year  of  his  ago.  IIo 
ought  bravely  in  the  war  of  1812 ; he  was  in 
the  naval  engagement  under  Commodore  Pe:Ty ; 
also  fought  valiantly  in  the  Mexican  war ; he 
was  ap|M»inted  nt  that  time  n<ljutant-goneral  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces,  imd  tlio  resjmtisible 
doty  devolved  upon  him  of  having  the  forces 
transportcsl  into  the  interior  of  Mexico.  When 
Virginia  seceded  he  joineil  the  fortunes  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  was  given  tlio  posi- 
tion of  coijimander-in-chief  of  the  naval  forces 
of  Virginia,  and  commanded  at  tho  Norfolk 
Navy-yard,  and  was  afterward  appointetl  to  the 
command  of  theJjimes  River  squadron  and 
then  Acting- Assistant  Secretiiry  of  tho  Navy. 
A kind  and  nflectionato  hnsband  and  futlior, 
and  a trne  and  sincere  friend,  beloved  and  re- 
epectoil  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Dsc.  24. — Wii.soN,  Liout.  IIbsuy,  U.  S.  Army, 
died  at  Austin,  Texas,  agtsl  20  years.  He  was 
an  only  son  of  Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  entered  tho  army  nt  seventeen  years 
of  ago.  His  first  appointment  was  as  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Thirty-first  U.  S.  Colored  Troops, 
which  ho  WO.S  awarded  after  an  examination 
before  General  (’asey’s  hoard.  After  serving 
for  a time  in  the  Army  of  tho  Potomac,  he  was 
promoted  to  a captaincy,  and  shortly  afterward 
was  sent  to  Soutn  Carolina,  where  ho  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fourth  U.  S.  Colored  Troops.  In  that  ca- 
pacity, and  for  some  time  in  conmmnd  of  his 
Ti^ment  and  of  the  post  of  Heanforb  S.  C.,  he 
served  until  tho  disbandment  of  hU  regiment  nt 
tlio  close  of  tho  war,  when  he  was  nuistercd 
out,  his  sorvictsi  being  no  longer  required.  He 
ha«i  however,  ac<piired  a decided  taste  for  mili- 
tary life,  and  again  ente  red  the  service  in  April, 
1806,  O.S  a liouteuant  in  the  Sixth  U.  S.  Cavalry, 


which  regiment  he  joined  with  a detachment 
of  rccTui^  in  Texas,  and  rcmaintsl  there  until 
hU  death.  Lieut.  Wilson  wa**  a young  man  of 
more  than  averngo  ability,  of  an  afi'ectioiiate 
disjiosition,  and  a kindly  heart;  devotedly  at- 
tached  to  the  profession  ho  had  chosen,  there 
was  every  probability  that,  had  ho  li\*ed,  ho 
would  have  proved  a valuable  olBccr.  He  died 
after  a few  hours’  illness,  of  hemorrhage  of  tlio 
stomach  and  bow'ols. 

JJee.  27.~Peck,  Hon.  Lrars  B.,  died  at 
Lowell,  Maks.  Ho  was  a native  of  Watorbury, 
Vermont  was  two  years  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Prentiss  at  Montpelier, 
and  w’as  adniitteil  to  the  bar  in  1824.  He  was 
a member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ver- 
mont 1847  to  1851  a Representative 

in  Congress  from  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict.  From  1853  to  1855  he  was  United  States 
District-Attorney  for  Veniiont.  For  the  lust 
few  years  he  has  been  President  of  tho  Ver- 
mont and  Canada  Railroad. 

Ikc.  27.— -Sawyek,  Col.  Roswell  M,,  acting 
a.s?>istaiit  adjutant-general  on  tlio  staff  of  Licut.- 
Geiieral  Shomian,  died  nt  St  Louis  Mo.,  aged 
81  years.  IIo  was  a native  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  went  through  a partial  course  of  instrnelioii 
at  Colutnbia  College,  after  which  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Myers, 
e.x- Attorney-General  of  Now  York.  After  com- 
pleting liis  legal  sttulies,  ho  removed  to  Fond  du 
Lae,  in  Wisconsin,  and  was  in  tho  enjoyment 
of  a goo<l  practice  when  tho  war  broke  ont. 
On  the  first  siitmmtns  of  the  President  for 
troops,  he  joined  tho  First  Wisconsin  regiment 
(Colonel  Starkweather)  as  a private,  and  servtnl 
for  six  months.  On  a reorganization  of  tho 
regiment  for  three  years,  he  raised  a company, 
but  accc]>tcd  a commission  ns  second  lieutenant 
in  deference  to  friends  whom  he  wished  to  see 
placed  in  superior  rank.  Sot»u  after  this  lie 
wius  made  assistant  adjutant-general  to  General 
Hamilton,  and  retain^  that  position  nntil  tho 
General  resigned.  He  was  BobstMjuontly  ai>- 
pointe<i  on  the  staff  of  Lieut. -General  Sherman, 
with  whom  he  served  during  the  campaign  in 
Georgia.  At  the  time  of  liis  death  he  held  tho 
appointment  of  captain  in  tho  Tw'onty-fifth 
L\  S.  Infantry,  having  been  recently  mustered 
out  of  his  volunteer  rank. 

Dec.  28. — PosiEROY,  Br.vjamix,  a prominent 
New  York  merchant,  died  at  Christianstadt, 
near  Santa  Cruz.  Ho  sailed  from  New  York 
in  Octolier  for  tho  benefit  of  his  hcaUb.  Mr. 
Pomeroy  was  a proiniuent  member  of  tbo  Re- 
publican party  in  Connecticut,  and  was,  for  sev- 
eral years,  a niemlHir  of  the  State  Senate.  Ue 
was  also  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  New  York  city. 

Dee.  211. — Stuantox,  Uon.  EiiAarrs  0.,  Pref^- 
idont  of  the  Now  York  and  New  Haven  Rail- 
road, was  killcsl  by  being  run  over  by  tlie  cars 
at  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  aged  56  ,^ears.  Ho 
was  formerly  Mayor  of  New  Haven,  and  was 
President  of  the  Elm  City  National  Bonk,  os 
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well  as  of  tlje  railroad  companr,  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  a native  of  Madison,  Conn., 
and  had  roinmcnccd  life  as  a sailor-boy,  and 
ha<l,  in  after-years,  become  a larjre  ship-owner. 
He  was,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  a man  of 
rare  excellence,  and  liis  loss  was  one  of  the 
severest  which  could  have  been  inflicted  upon 
the  city  of  which  lie  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
eraiucut  citizen. 

Dtc.  31. — Perkixs,  Dr.  J.  M.,  an  eminent 
surgeon  and  analytical  chemist  of  Chicago,  dit^l 
in  that  city,  iiged  56  years.  He  was  a native 
of  Canada.  At  a comparativedy  early  age,  hav- 
ing determined  to  adopt  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine as  a profession,  he  left  this  continent  for 
Europe,  where,  for  several  years,  lie  studied  in 
tiiG  best  English  hospitals  and  finally  graduated 
with  high  lionors.  Returning  to  Canada,  Dr. 
Perkins  practised  medicine  for  a short  time,  and 
then  removed  to  the  State  of  Vermont,  where 
his  skill  and  ability  rapidly  gained  for  him  a 
most  enviable  reputation.  Some  six  or  seven 
years  ago  be  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  sul>- 
sequeutly  practised  with  considerable  success. 
As  a scientific  man,  Dr.  Perkins  stood  very 
high  in  the  ranks  of  his  profession.  Ho  was  a 
skilful  anatomist,  combining  an  excellent  phys- 
iological knowledge,  with  a cool,  detenninod 
mind,  a quick  eye,  and  steady  linnd.  In  this 
branch  of  his  calling,  few  surgeons  excelled 
him.  His  reading  had  been  deep  and  extensive. 
He  was  a goo^.l  analytical  cliemist,  and  thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  beauties  of  inorganic  and 
the  intricacies  of  organic  cheiniKtry.  In  botany, 
natural  liistory,  and  theoretical  mechanics  he 
also  evinced  an  acquaintance  and  familiarity 
which  could  only  have  been  obtained  by  close 
study,  and  a deep  scientific  love. 

D(c.  — . — Albuo,  Rev.  Dr. , a Congrega- 

tional clergyman  and  author,  died  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  aged  alamt  C7  years.  He  was,  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  pastor  of  the  Shepard  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Cambridge,  and  was  greatly 
belovtxl  by  his  people.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
aeries  of  onestion-books  for  Sabbath-schools, 
and  also  of  some  other  works. 

Dm.  — . — Semple,  Gen.  James,  formerly  a 
Senator  in  Congress,  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  died  at  “Elsah  Landing,’*  111., 
aged  67  years.  He  was  a native  of  Kentucky, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  first  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Louisville.  After  the  death 
of  his  wife,  wdio  was  a sister  of  Gen.  Duff 
Green,  about  1827,  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and 
ostiiblishod  liimself  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession ntE^lwardsville,  in  Madison  (bounty.  Ho 
was  soon  after  elected  and  reelecte<l  to  the 
I.*cgislature,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  for 
several  se.sdona.  He  was  afterward  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State  and  a General  of  the  State 
militia.  He  was  appointed  minister  to  Bogota 
by  President  Van  Buren,  W'hero  he  remained 
f*'ur  year^  Returning  home  at  the  close  of 
Mr.  Van  linren’s  administration,  he  was  chosen 
by  the  Legislature  a Judge  of  the  Suj)rerae 
Court  in  1812,  on  the  re.signation  of  Judge 
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Breeso,  who  had  been  electe<l  to  tbe  United 
States  Senate ; and  on  the  death  of  Judge 
McRobert.s,  in  March,  1843,  then  a Senator  in 
Congress,  he  was  ap])oiutt*d  by  Gov.  Ford  to 
fill  the  vacancy,  and  afterward  elected  for  the 
nneipired  term  by  the  Legi.dature.  After  the 
expiration  of  his  term  in  March,  1847,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, he  lived  in  retirement  at  “Elsali  Landing,” 
on  the  Missif^ippi. 

OBITUARIES,  EmopEAX.  The  following 
death  occurrcxl  in  1865,  but  owing  to  the  re- 
mote place  of  the  decease,  intelligence  of  the 
event  did  not  reach  tliis  country  till  after  the 
A.vxual  Ctolop.edia  for  1865  had  gone  to 
pre.ss.  Its  notice  is  too  important  to  be  omitted. 

Dec.  7. — Ramesr,  Pnn.v.  Pawarkxde,  the 
second  King  of  Siam,  died  at  Singapore,  from 
a chronic  malady  which  had  affecte<l  him  for 
five  years.  He  was  a man  of  remarkable  intel- 
ligence, and  education,  writing  English  very 
fairly,  and  was  conversant  witii  many  English 
and  American  treatises  on  mechanical  and  phys- 
ical science.  An  autograph  letter,  written  by 
liim  some  years  ago,  to  the  late  Colonel  .Samuel 
Colt,  indicated  not  only  a considerable  famil- 
iarity with  English,  but  an  acquaintiince  with 
the  principles  on  which  Colt’s  pistol  w as  con- 
structed. 

Jan.  1,  I860. — Desmichels,  M.,  Professor 
and  President  of  the  College  of  Hyeres,  and 
author  of  several  valuable  text  boo^,  died  at 
Hyeres,  Provence,  France,  aged  73  years.  He 
was  a graduate  of  the  Normal  School,  and  author 
of  an  important  work  entitled  “History  of  the 
Middle  Ages.” 

Jan.  2. — Newton,  Mrs.  Ann  Maet,  an  artist 
of  great  merit,  died  in  London,  aged  33  ye.ora. 
She  was  a daughter  of  Josopli  Severn,  the  Eng- 
lish painter,  and  early  enneed  a talent  for  draw- 
ing, receiving  at  tlie  age  of  seventeen  years,  com- 
missions from  the  royal  family.  She  particu- 
larly excelled  in  copying  from  the  old  masters. 
Among  her  best  works  were  “ Sebasie,”  a mys- 
tical Cbrist-cliild,  and  “Elaine.”  ‘When  an  ex- 
hibition was  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lanca- 
shire poor,  Mrs.  Newton  sent  three  water-color 
pictures  which  readily  sold  for  £300,  a sura 
which  she  contributed  for  the  relief  fund.  In 
1861,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles  T.  New- 
ton, superintendent  of  Greek  and  Roman  An- 
tiquities at  the  British  Museum,  and  subse- 
quently executed  on  a large  scale,  a nmnl>er  of 
drawings  from  the  finest  antique  sculptures  and 
vase  paintings  of  the  Museum,  as  illnstraiioos 
of  her  husharul’a  lectures.  These  have  been 
pronounced  by  critical  judges  as  unsurpassed 
in  trutbfulnoss  and  beauty. 

Jan.  3. — PARcnAPi'R.  Ciiari.es  Jean  Baptists, 
a Freiiclj  general  and  legislator,  grand  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  died  in  Paris,  aged 
79  years.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  was  twice  in  command 
in  Africa,  and  was  Director  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment from  1848  to  1851.  Ho  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Corps  L6gislatif  from  1852  to  1866. 
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Jan,  6. — PoNciiARD,  Jean  Fbki>erick  Au- 
guste, an  eminent  French  musician,  died  at 
Paris,  aged  76  years.  He  was  a pupil  at  the 
Conservatoire  ot  Paris,  and  as  early  as  1810, 
ohuined  the  first  prize  in  singiof?,  and  the  sec- 
ond in  lyric  tragedy  and  comedy.  "While  yet 
in  his  youth,  he  became  a favorite  with  the 
public,  but  retired  from  the  theatre  in  1834, 
devoted  himself  to  teaching,  and  was  appointed 
a professor  at  the  Conservatoire. 

Jan,  9. — Montaone,  Jean  Fuax^ois  Camille, 
a French  physician  and  surgeon,  member  of 
the  In.stitute  of  France,  and  an  eminent  botanist, 
dietl  in  Paris,  aged  82  years.  lie  was  a native 
of  Vandoy,  and  son  of  a surgeon,  who  trained 
him  for  the  medical  profession,  and,  to  obtain 
a livelihood  in  those  tempestuous  years  of  revo- 
lution, ho  took  service  as  military  surgeon  and 
went  to  Egypt  with  the  memorable  expedition. 
He  retnmed  to  France  in  1802,  and  pursued 
bis  medical  studies  and  served  alternately  in 
the  army  and  navy.  Ho  became,  in  1815,  the 
chief  surge<m  of  tho  army  of  the  King  of  Naples 
(Joachim  Murat).  The  Restoration  dismissed 
him  to  obsc’urity,  but  after  the  Revolution  of 
July,  1830,  ho  was  mado  chief  surgeon  of  the 
Sedan  military  hos])ital,  and  retired  on  a full 
nsion  in  1832.  Ho  then  devoted  himself  to 
lany  with  a zeal  which  appears  extraordinary, 
when  it  is  considered  that  he  was  already  forty- 
eight  years  of  age.  He  was  ono  of  tho  first 
French  botanists  who  use<l  the  microscojHj  in 
tliat  science,  and  several  important  discoveries 
are  dno  to  him.  His  researches  into  the  cryp- 
togames  are  valued,  and  he  has  left  a nninber 
of  works  in  Latin  and  French  on  questions  of 
natural  history.  In  1858,  he  received  the  cross 
of  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Jan.  9. — Zamotsei,  Count,  a distinguished 
Polish  nobleman  and  exile,  dicnl  in  London, 
aged  07  years.  Tic  was  the  head  of  his  family, 
and  proprietor  of  tho  large  cubiiled  estate  of 
Zamose,  and  nobly  exerted  himself  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  on  his  vast  es- 
tatcH.  The  state  of  Poland,  and  tho  grief  he 
felt  in  consequence,  had  induced  him  for  many 
years  to  live  in  complete  retirement  in  England, 
and  doubtless  ha.«tencd  his  death. 

Jan.W. — Brooke,  Gustavus  VAuonAN,  an 
eminent  tragedian,  was  lost  on  the  steamship 
London,  on  his  way  to  Australia,  aged  48  years. 
He  was  a native  of  Dublin,  and  was  educated 
for  the  Irish  bar,  bnt,  having  a decided  taste 
for  tho  stage,  made  his  first  appearance  at  tho 
Theatre  Royal  in  his  native  city,  in  1833.  His 
performances  proving  successful,  he  subsequently 
entero<l  into  engagements  at  Limerick,  London- 
derry, Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  and  his  fame 
reaching  London,  he  was  engaor^  to  appear  at 
tlie  Victoria  Tlieatro,  where  he  gave  twelve 
perfonnances  of  Virginius,  In  1^0  he  sailed 
for  New  York,  where  he  appeared  with  great 
snccesfl  in  the  character  of  Othello.  In  1852, 
he  became  manager  of  the  Astor  Place  Opera 
House,  but  losing  money  in  the  undertaking, 
returned  to  Europe,  and  after  a successful  tour, 


revisited  this  country  and  extended  his  journey 
to  California  and  Australia. 

Jan.  11. — Palmer,  George  Hakrt,  an  Eng- 
lish author  and  editor,  was  lost  on  the  steam- 
ship London;  aged  85  years.  He  graduated 
with  high  honors  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
in  1856;  studied  law  in  l^ondon,  and  was  li- 
censed as  a barrister,  by  the  society  of  Gray’s 
Inn,  June,  1861.  His  ability  and  learning  at- 
tracting attention,  ho  was  appointed  secretary 
of  tlio  Ijjw  Amendment  Society,  which  position 
he  oi'cupied  until  its  amalgamation  with  tho 
Social  Science  Association.  He  was  also  editor 
of  the  Law  Magazine  and  Review.”  His  health 
failing,  lie  was  advised  by  his  physicians  to 
take  a voyage  to  Melbourne,  and  was  lost  as 
above  stated. 

Jan,  11. — Wellesley,  Rev.  ITbnrt,  D.D., 
Principal  of  New-lnn  Hall,  Oxfortl,  and  an 
eminent  classical  scholar,  died  at  Oxford,  aged 
74  years.  Ho  was  a natural  son  of  the  late 
Marquis  Wellesley  (elder  brother  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Wellington),  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  was  np|>oiDted  in  1888,  to 
tho  rectory  of  Woodinancote,  in  tho  patronage 
of  tho  Lord  Chancellor.  In  1847,  be  received 
tho  appointment  of  principal  of  Now  Inn  Hall, 
and  occupied  the  post  of  select  ]>reachcr  to  tlie 
University.  Dr.  Wellesley  was  an  accomplished 
scholar,  well  read  in  both  ancient  and  modem 
literature,  and  well  known  in  connection  with 
the  fine  arts  and  continental  languages.  Ho 
was  the  author  of  selections  in  the  Latin,  Ital- 
ian, and  English  languages,  under  tho  title  of 
“Antbologia  Polyglotte,”  also  of  several  valua- 
ble papers  appearing  in  the  volumes  of  the  Sus- 
sex Archroological  Society,  of  which  he  lind 
been  a member  from  Its  formation.  At  tho 
time  of  his  death  he  was  a curator  of  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  and  also  of  tho  University  Galle- 
ries and  of  tho  Taylor  Institution. 

Jan.  11. — WooLi.ET,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Sydney,  Australia,  was  lost 
on  the  steam.ship  London,  aged  50  years.  He 
was  educated  at  University  College,  London, 
and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  from  which  he 

fraduated  in  1836.  He  became  successively 
lead  Master  of  Rossall  school,  I^cnshire,  and 
of  King  Edward's  Grammar  School,  Norwich. 
ITiis  last  office  he  relinquished  in  1852,  on  ob- 
taining the  appointment  of  professor  in  tho 
University  of  Sydney.  His  later  life  was  mostly 
passed  in  Australia. 

Jan.  15. — Anebswald,  Ilerr  Rri>OLpn  von, 
head  of  tho  late  liberal  inini.stry  at  Berlin,  died 
in  that  city.  He  was  the  son  of  an  East  Prus- 
sian nobleman,  and  matriculated  at  Konigsberg 
University,  where  ho  intended  to  study  for  the 
law,  bnt  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  tho 
French,  ho  volunteered  with  the  Black  Hussars 
of  Prufssia,  and,  after  an  honorable  service,  re- 
tired in  1820,  married,  and  settled  on  tbe  es- 
tates of  his  wife  near  Dontzic.  Ho  was  so<m 
elected  Lnndrath  by  the  propriefors  of  his 
ncighborhowl,  and  subsequently  entered  the 
provincial  department  of  Eastern  Prussia.  In 
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cjonseqnonco  of  tho  stonny  eventa  which  snpcr- 
vened  in  March,  184^8,  ho  became  succes}«ively 
Governor  of  Eastern  Prussia,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  a member  of  the  central  Ger- 
manic Parliament  iit  Frankfort. 

Jan,  19. — CL.VRKE,  .Miss  IIarriettbTatdlow,  a 
wood  oDirraver,  designer,  and  painter  on  glass, 
died  at  Cannes,  France.  She  was  the  danghtcr 
of  Edward  Clarke,  solicitor,  of  London.  Among 
her  earliest  engravings  was  a large  cut  of  the 
“Penny  Mjiguzinc,”  in  1838.  She  progressed 
rapidly  in  tliis  art,  and  subsequently  tumetl 
her  attention  to  the  study  of  designing  and 
painting  on  glass,  in  which  sli©  heonmo  very 
successful.  In  1852  she  conimence<l  the  ex- 
ecution of  church  windows,  and  exhibited  so 
much  genius  in  that  department  of  art,  that  her 
orders  followed  each  other  in  ra])id  succeasion. 
Her  last  work  was  a window,  containing  eight 
lights  in  a row  of  six  figures  at  the  top,  in  tho 
cathcnlral  at  Canterbury,  tho  subject  being  tho 
life  and  death  of  Tliomas  & Bccket, 

Jan.  10. — Maitlaxd,  Rev.  Samuel  Roffet, 
D.  F>„  F.  K.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  an  eminent  «<  liolar 
and  theological  writer,  died  at  I^mbetli  Palace, 
London,  aged  75  years.  lie  graduated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  in  1810,  studie<l  law, 
and  was  called  to  tlm  bar  of  tho  Inner  Temple, 
but  leaving  hU  legal  8t^dio^  was  ordaifKal 
priest  in  1821,  and  appointed  first  incumbent 
of  Christ  Church,  Gloucester.  8»H>n  after,  ho 
began  to  be  conspicuous  as  an  autlK»r,  and  re- 
signed bis  charge  in  1830  to  devote  himself 
more  exclusively  to  his  pen.  In  1838  ho  re- 
moved to  London  and  oecamo  librarian  of 
Latnbeth  Palace,  until  1849,  wlien  he  retired  to 
Gloucester  to  spend  tho  rest  of  his  days.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  on  the  proph- 
ecies, and  eight  volumes  of  essays  on  various 
theological  works.  He  was  also  for  some  years 
editor  of  the  “ British  Magazine.” 

Jan.  21. — Oddone,  Prince,  thin.1  son  of  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  died  at  Genoa,  aged  19  years. 

Jai^  23. — Peacock,  Thomas  Love,  an  Eng- 
lish poet  and  novelist,  die<l  at  Lower  Ilalliford, 
Eng..  age<l  80  years.  He  was  a native  of  Wey- 
mouth, and  was  educated  at  a school  at  Engle- 
field  Green.  In  1810  ho  publisliLM.1  a cla>sical 
poem  called  “ The  Genius  of  the  Thames,”  also 
another  entitled  “Tho  Philosophy  of  Melan- 
choly.” Among  his  novels  are  “ Headlong 
Hall,”  1810:  “ Melincourt,”  “ Niglitmare  Ab- 
bey,” “The  ^^sfrJ^tulIes  of  Elphin,”  “Crochet 
Castle,”  and  “Grail  Grange.”  Beside  those 
works,  Mr.  Peacock  was  a large  contributor  to 
periodical  literature,  altliough  from  1818  to 
1856,  he  had  held  tho  position  of  examiner  of 
Indian  corresspondence  in  the  service  of  the 
Hon.  East  Inilia  Company.  In  March,  1850, 
he  retired  from  the  service  and  spent  tho  re- 
mainder of  his  life  among  his  hooks. 

Jan.  — . — BnkiiAT,  Ai.pukd  G.  <Ie,  a distin- 
guished French  novelist,  dicsl  in  Paris.  Ho  was 
the  author  of  “Je.an  Belin;”  or,  “Adventures 
of  a little  French  Boy.” 

Jan.  — . — Dakoaud,  J.  M.,  a French  author 


of  much  note,  (lie<l  in  Paris,  aged  65  years. 
He  was  private  secretary  to  Lamartine,  and 
author  of  historical  works,  books  of  travel, 
criticism,  and  fiction. 

Ftb.  3. — ForcnER,  Victor,  an  eminent 
French  lawyer,  grand  officer  of  the  I.egion  of 
Honor,  and  counsellor  to  tho  Conrt  of  Ca.ssation, 
dietl  at  Paris,  aged  63  years.  He  was  calle^l  to 
tho  bar  in  1823,  and  was  soon  after  named 
Deputy  Procurator-Royal  at  Alencon.  After 
successive  advancements  in  more  important 
courts,  he  was  appointed  in  1846  Director-Gen- 
eral of  the  Civil  Allairs  of  Algeriji,  and  the 
following  year  Counsellor  of  tho  Cour  Rovale 
of  Paris.  In  1850  he  was  appointe<l  to  the 
same  office  in  tho  Court  of  Cassation;  was 
chosen  member  of  the  Municipal  ('ouncil  of 
Paris,  meml>er  of  the  Consulting  Commission 
of  Algeria,  and  of  the  Council  of  tho  Li*gion  of 
Honor,  in  which  onler  he  wjis  8ubse<iucntly 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Grand  Officer. 

Ffb.  11.— CoouEU,  Commodore  Read,  of  the 
Liberian  navy,  die<l  near  St.  Paul’s  River.  Lil>e- 
ria,  aged  64  years.  He  removed  to  LUktU 
from  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1829,  and  commanded 
the  gimlmat  Quail,  when  she  was  attacked  at 
her  anchorage  near  Monrovia  by  a Spanish  war 
steamer,  a few  years  since.  In  company  with 
his  sons,  Commodore  Cooper  ownwl  a large 
sugar  farm  on  the  St.  Panrs  River,  giving  cm- 
plo}unent  to  quite  a number  of  people. 

Feb.  19.— .\nmsoN,  Gkeekstrect, 

an  eminent  Englisli  lawyer,  legal  writer,  and 
author,  died  in  South  Kensington,  aged  29 
years.  He  was  c:illed  to  the  bar  of  tl)C  Inner 
Temple  in  1842,  and  the  same  year  was  a^lmit- 
ted  a barrister  on  tho  Home  Circuit.  Suhse- 
(^iicntly  he  was  appointed  revising  barrister  for 
Last  and  IVest  Kent,  and  was  also  crown 
counsel  for  the  Mint  prosecutions  at  tho  West 
Kent  flcssion.s.  He  was  the  mitlior  of  a work 
on  “ Contracts,”  and  a treatise  on  “Wrongs  and 
their  Remedies.” 

Feb.  20. — Sp*>ttiswoode,  A?o>rew.  an  Eng- 
lish publisher,  formerly  M.  P.  for  Saltash,  and 
Colchester,  died  in  London,  aged  71  years. 
He  was  e<lucated  at  tho  High  School,  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  at  one  time  ShcritT  of  the  city 
of  London.  He  was  head  of  the  famous  house 
of  Eyre  and  Sjmttiswoode,  Queen’s  printers, 

Ffh.  20. — Thompsox,  Jon>',  a distinguished 
wood-engraver,  died  at  Kensington,  Eng.,  aged 
81  years.  As  early  as  1817  his  name  was  at- 
biched  to  works  of  considerable  merit ; and 
many  years  ago  he,  togetlior  with  his  brother, 
was  much  employed  by  French  publishers,  when 
scarcely  a wood-engraver  existed  in  France. 
Mr.  T.  engraved  the  whole  of  the  engravings 
for  Mulroady’s  “ Vicar  of  Wakefield.” 

Feb.  21. — Wood,  Rev.  Sir  John  Page,  Bar- 
onet, former  clmplain  and  ju  ivate  secretary  to 
Queen  Caroline,  died  at  Betfma,  near  Rorofonl, 
nge<l  69  years.  He  was  a native  of  AVocKlbridge, 
and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  degree  of  LL.  B.,  in 
1821.  Previous  to  this,  however,  be  had  en- 
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tered  into  holy  orders,  and  in  1820  was  ap- 
pointc<l  chaplain  to  Queen  Caroline.  After 
this  lie  was  chaplain  t4>  the  Duke  of  Sussex ; 
rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill,  in  1824 ; and 
vicar  of  Cressing,  Essex,  in  1832.  In  1848  he 
sncceedetl  to  the  baronetcy.  lie  took  an  active 
part  in  the  business  of  the  county,  and  was  for 
twenty-five  years  cbainuan  of  tlie  Braintree 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  twenty-two  ciiairraan 
of  the  Witham  bench.  Sir  John  troubled  liiin- 
Belf  little  concerning  the  differences  between 
religious  parties,  but  was  well  known  as  a 
man  of  unaffected  l>iety,  and  earnestly  strove  to 
forwanl  the  moral  and  temporal  elevation  of 
the  people. 

Fi'h.  22. — Don’ocqumobe,  Rt.  Hon.  Richard 
ITei.y  IIuTOinNsoN,  fourth  Earl  of,  die<l  in 
Knocklofty,  Tipperary,  Ireland,  aged  52  years. 
He  was  oduoatcKl  at  Harrow,  and  was  a Deputy- 
Lieutenant  for  the  county  of  Tij>pernry,  and 
a magistrate  for  that  of  Waterford.  In  early 
life  lie  held  a commission  in  the  array  and 
serveil  in  the  campaign  of  China,  and  in  1849 
w.'ksappointtMl  LieutenantColoucl-Conirnamlnnt 
of  tlie  inilitia.  In  1851  he  succeeded  to  the 
family  honors,  and  from  that  period  devoted 
himsilf  to  public  life.  Under  the  Derby  Ad- 
ministration in  1848,  ho  was  nppointeil  Vice- 
President  of  tlie  Board  of  Trade,  and  President 
of  that  body,  in  1850.  He  was  ]iosaessed  of 
rare  business  powers,  and  few  speakers  in  the 
House  of  Lords  could  equal  the  facility  with 
which  he  handled  the  nicer  points  of  law. 

Ftb.  23.— II.wiu.AJfD,  I.ieutenant-Colonel, 
Thomas  Fioth,  formerly  an  eminent  military 
and  civil  engineer  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, died  at  Do  Beauvoir,  Guernsey,  aged 
Oo  years.  He  was  a native  of  Ilavilland,  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  East  India  Company 
as  a Madras  cadet,  in  1791,  ami  having  become 
a distinguished  engineer,  was  employtHl  in  the 
consftmetion  of  important  military  works  at 
Seringnpatam  and  elsewhere.  In  1814  ho  was 
ap|K.)inted  superintending  engineer  and  archi- 
tect of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion CfULStructed  numerous  civil  work-i  of  great 
magnitude  and  utility,  the  chief  of  which  were 
the  Madras  bulwark  and  pier  complete<l  iu 
1822.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1823, 
he  left  the  semco  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  devoteil  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 
public  serv'ice  of  his  native  island,  of  wliicli  he 
was  one  of  the  justices  and  legislators. 

Ft'h.  23. — Sykes,  Godfrey,  an  English  dec- 
orative artist  of  great  distinction,  died  at  Old 
Bromi)ton,  aged  41  years,  lie  was  tslticated 
in  the  Sheffield  Sc  hool  of  Art,  where  he  w'ns 
fiobscqucntly  teacher  and  master,  and  about 
1861,  removed  to  London  to  undertake  tlic  dec- 
oration of  the  arcades  in  tlie  Royal  Horticultu- 
ral Ganlcns.  Besides  Kung  a sculptor  and  a 
tnodeller,  he  was  a skilful  painter,  and  was  per- 
haps the  Hrst  artist  who  has  ventured  to  take 
the  more  structural  forms  of  ribs  and  bolts  of 
ironwork  and  to  make  them  decorative  on  tla  ir 
own  surlaces.  His  last  work,  and  perhaps  his 


greate.st  achievement,  was  the  production  of  a 
series  of  columns  for  the  new  Icctnre  theatre  of 
South  Kensington,  which  in  size  and  style  are 
worthy  of  being  plnce<l  in  the  hospital  at  Milan. 

Feh.  25. — Lek,  John,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  an 
eminent  English  physicist.  President  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Wociety,  born  in  London, 
April  28,  1783 ; died  at  Hartwell  House,  near 
Aylesbury.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Fiott,  a merchant  of  I^ondon,  and  was  educated 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  in  1806,  and  in  1816  took  his  degree 
of  LL.  D.  He  was  Follow  and  Travelling 
Bachelor  of  his  College,  in  which  capacity  he 
journeyed  extensively  in  the  East  and  on  the 
Continent,  where  ho  snccecded  in  amassing  a 
valuable  collection  of  nntiauities.  In  1815  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Lee  by  royal  license,  in 
compliance  with  the  will  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
'William  Lee,  devisee  of  Sir  George  Lee,  Bart., 
and  in  1827  came  into  j>osses.sion  of  the  whole 
family  property.  In  1864  he  was  made  a 
Queen’s  Counsel,  by  Chancellor  West- 

bury.  Dr.  I.eo  was  one  of  the  oldest  magis- 
trates of  Huck.s,  having  been  appointe<1  on  the 
commission  of  peace  in  1819,  and  his  name 
stood  first  on  the  list  of  high  sheriffs  for  1867. 
He  was  Lord  of  the  Manors  of  Hartwell,  and 

Eatron  of  two  livings.  In  polities  he  was  a 
iberal,  and  wa.s  several  times  an  unsuccessful 
camrnlote  for  the  representation  of  Bucks.  In 
1868  he  still  wore  in  public  a blue  coat  with 
brass  buttons,  and  a yellow  wmstcoat.  Dr.  Lee 
was  a P'ellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was 
also  a Fellow  and  for  two  years  the  Prosidetit 
of  the  Royal  Astronomic^  Society.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  Geological,  Geographical, 
British  Meteorological,  British  Archa*ological, 
the  Svro-Egv'ptian,  the  Asiatic,  the  Chronologi- 
cal, tLe  Nuriiismntie  and  other  learned  societies. 
Among  his  .services  to  science  not  the  least  is 
the  erection  at  Hartwell  of  one  of  the  best  pri- 
vate observatories  in  tbo  kingdom,  where  for 
many  years  comi>etent  astronomical  observers 
have  l>ecn  engaged  at  his  expense.  Tliough  his 
iniblic  labors  in  behalf  of  science  have  been  so 
gre.at,  his  only  pulffished  scientific  work  is  Ids 
inaugural  address  ns  President  of  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society.  He  was  a man  of  great 
benevolence  of  character,  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  a tectotjiUer 
from  principle,  and  a strong  advocate  lor  female 
suffrage. 

/<>5.  — . — Halacz, , a veteran  of  the  Seven 

Years’  War,  died  at  Standc,  Uj>per  Silesia,  aged 
120  years.  He  served  38  years  m the  Pruse>ian 
army  and  took  an  active  part  in  several  cam- 
paigns of  the  present  century. 

— . — RrcKKirr,  Fitnmp.irn,  a German 
poet  and  Orientalist,  died  at  Neusess,  aged  77 
years.  He  was  a native  of  Bavaria;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Jena,  and  after  a 
brief  editorship,  was,  in  1826,  appointed  pro- 
fes-ior  of  Oriental  languages  at  Erlangen.  In 
1840  he  was  induced  by  Frederick  AVilliam 
IV.  of  Prussia  to  remove  to  Berlin,  where  he 
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held  a professorship  at  the  nniversity  nntil  1849, 
when  he  retired  to  private  life.  ITo  was  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  lyrical  poems,  also 
some  dramas,  and  a “ Life  of  Jesus.” 

March  13. — Massey,  Mrs,  Rosina  Jaxe,  wife 
of  Gerald  Massey,  the  poet,  died  near  Hemel 
Hempstead,  a^ed  84  years.  She  was  a native 
of  Bolton,  Lancashire,  and  at  an  early  age  mani- 
fested singular  trance-like  tendencies  and  ab- 
normal pi>wers  of  vision.  It  is  considered  doubt- 
ful whether  a more  remarkable  seer  or  clair- 
voyant has  existed  since  the  days  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg. 

March  16. — Jestrp,  Gen.,  Commander  of  the 
military  division  of  Montpellier,  France,  died  at 
Cannes,  aged  60  years.  lie  was  a native  of 
Algeria;  entered  service  as  a private  in  an  Arab 
cjivalry  regiment,  and  obtained  his  promotions, 
followed  byhis  naturalization,  for  distinguished 
services,  and  for  his  devotion  to  France.  lie 
was  the  author  of  several  works  on  the  affairs 
of  the  colony. 

March  21. — Cooper,  Charles  Hexrt,  an  Eng- 
lish antiquarian  scholar  and  author,  died  at 
Cambridge,  ago<l  68  years.  Ho  was  a native 
of  Great  Marlow,  Bucks;  was  educated  at 
Reading,  and  by  his  fondness  for  books,  early 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  o.vten.sive  stock  of  anti- 
quarian and  historical  learning.  In  1826  he 
8cttlc<l  in  Cambridge  and  applied  himself  with 
diligence  to  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1840  was 
admitted  as  solicitor.  Having  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  law  and  decide<l  talent  as 
an  orator,  ho  gained  a high  reputation  and  an 
extensive  practice.  In  1861  ho  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  was 
a voluminous  writer,  and  among  the  productions 
of  his  pen  may  be  mentioned  four  volumes  of 
the  “Annals  of  Cambridge,”  arranged  chrono- 
logically, and  containing  an  account  of  all 
matters  relating  to  tlie  university  and  town, 
down  to  the  close  of  1849;  “Atliena  Canta- 
brigienses,”  memoirs  of  the  worthies  educated 
at  Cambridge  (8  vols.) ; and  the  “ Memorials  of 
Cambridge”  (3  vols.),  1858-1866.  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  most  of  his  leisure  was 
devoid  to  the  collection  of  particulars  illus- 
trative of  the  lives  of  all  the  eminent  natives  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod to  the  present  day,  and  liis  research  in  that 
direction  involved  an  immense  amount  of  patient 
labor. 

March  21.— Wakes,  Margaret,  an  aged  ser- 
vant in  Thurso,  a province  of  New  Brunswick, 
died  there,  aged  105  years.  8he  wa.s  a native 
of  Stroma,  and  when  a girl  went  to  servo  a 
fanner,  continuing  with  him  and  his  descend- 
ants for  five  generations,  8ho  retained  all  her 
faculties  to  the  last,  and  was  known  as  a woman 
of  deep  piety,  latterly  passing  a great  portion 
of  her  time  in  prayer. 

March  23. — Edwardes,  Hon.  Rioiiard,  an 
English  diplomatist,  dicsl  in  London,  aged  59 
years.  Ho  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in 
1826  ; served  a long  clerkship,  and  in  1838  was 
appointed  an  attache  to  the  embassy  at  St. 


Petersburg;  in  1841  was  called  to  the  same 
post  at  Berlin  ; returne<l  to  St.  Petersburg  the 
same  year,  and  in  1847  was  transferred  to  Paris, 
where  he  twice  discharged  the  duties  of  Cliarg4 
d’ Affaires.  In  1851  he  was  ai>pointed  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Frankfort,  and  in  1859  at  Matlrid, 
where  he  remained  till  the  end  of  1863.  The 
following  year  he  was  Consul-general  at  Caracas, 
and  was  siibseouently  appointed  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Argentine  Republic. 

March  23. — Tosti,  Cardinal  Antojty,  senior 
cardinal  priest,  under  the  title  of  St.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  died  at  San  Michele,  Rome,  aged  89 
years.  Ho  was  a native  of  Rome,  and  was 
known  as  the  “ learned  and  venerable  ” Director 
of  the  combined  school  and  hospital  of  San  Mi- 
chele, and  as  Librarian  of  the  Holy  Church. 

March  24. — Hea.se  HoMBmo,  Ferdinand 
Henri  Fihedrich,  I.4iodgrave  of,  died  at  Horn- 
burg,  aged  38  years.  He  was  a general  of 
cavalry  in  the  service  of  Austria,  and  succeeded 
to  the  family  e.states  in  1848.  Having  left  no 
direct  licira  his  territory  reverts  to  the  Grand 
Ducal  House  of  Hesso-Darmstadt ; the  heir  to 
the  principality  being  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse, 
husl)and  of  the  Princess  Alice. 

March  25. — Thornton,  Thomas,  an  editor  and 
autlior,  died  in  London,  aged  79  yeai’s.  In 
1825  bo  entered  the  service  of  the  “London 
Times,”  and  for  many  years  was  engaged  in  re- 
porting the  j)rocee<rmgs  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
maritiiuc  courts;  lii.s  accuracy  and  sound  judg- 
ment obtaining  the  frequent  approbation  of  the 
Bench  and  the  Bjir.  During  a period  of  forty 
years’  connection  with  this  journal,  he  published 
a valuable  series  of  law  reports,  which,  under 
the  title  of  “ Notes  of  Cases,”  are  still  habitually 
quoted  as  an  authority.  For  some  twenty  years 
he  had  prepared  the  suimuary  of  the  debates  io 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  “ Times,”  which 
for  condensation,  accuracy,  and  comprehensive 
grasp,  could  rarely  l»e  e<iualled.  His  mind  re- 
tained its  vigor  until  the  lust.  Mr.  Thornton 
brought  out  an  e<lition  of  Otway’s  plays,  and 
was  at  one  time  a contributor  to  the  “ Edin- 
burgh Review.”  He  was  particularly  versed  in 
Indian  aftuirs,  and  edited  the  papers  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  statesmen  connoctod  with  the 
East  India  Company. 

March  28. — Lanolais,  M.,  a French  finan- 
cier and  statesman,  Finance  Minister  of  tlio 
Mexican  Empire;  born  at  Mamers,  in  the  I>e- 
partment  of  the  South,  about  1808;  dic<I  in 
Mexico.  lie  was  educated  for  the  Church ; had 
taken  minor  orders,  and  for  some  time  was  a 
profes-Hor  in  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  in  bis 
native  town.  The  revolution  of  1830  opene<l  a 
new  career  for  him.  He  went  to  Paris  to  study 
law;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1837,  and  soon 
gained  considerable  reputation  as  an  advocate. 
In  1848  be  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives for  the  department  of  the  Sartho,  in  the 
Constituent  .Assembly,  and  again  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Assetnbly.  After  the  coup  d'etat  he  was 
elccto<l  to  the  latter  for  his  native  town  of 
Mainers,  but  resigned  in  1857,  and  accepted  the 
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post  of  Councillor  of  State,  a nost  for  which  he 
was  eminently  fitted.  When  Maximilian  asked 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  send  him  a com- 
petent {>erson  to  introdnoo  order  into  the  finances 
of  the  empire,  M.  Lan^lais  was  at  once  selected 
for  underttiking  that  laborious  and  difiicnlt  task. 
His  enprajrement  was  for  about  three  years,  and 
in  less  than  half  that  time  bo  had  completed  his 
work  of  reorganization,  but  wjis  taken  ill  with 
the  fatal  fever  of  the  Mexican  capital,  and  died 
before  the  measures  he  had  recommended  could 
be  fully  carried  into  effect. 

April  1. — HtLLiBR,  Geobge,  an  English  an- 
tiquarian, historian,  and  author,  die<l  at  Rydc, 
Isle  of  Wight,  aged  50  years.  lie  was  a native 
of  Eennington,  and  was  educated  at  Place 
Street  House  Academy  near  Ryde.  In  1852 
he  pnblushcKl  “ A Narrative  of  the  attempted 
Escape  of  Charles  the  First  from  Carisbrook 
Castle.”  Ho  was  also  the  outhor  of  treatises 
on,  or  guide-book.s  to,  Carisbrook  and  Arundel 
Castles.  The  discovery  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery  upon  Chcssell  Down,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wiglit,  and  tl>e  excavation  of  tlio  graves,  was 
one  of  his  most  valuable  contributions  to  arch- 
»ology.  ifr.  Hillicr  Imd  been  for  some  time 
cmployo<l  in  the  preparation  of  an  important 
work,  the  “History  and  Antiquities  of  tlie  Isle 
of  Wiglit.”  en^aving  the  plates  with  his  own 
hand,  ami  having  the  printing  done  in  his  own 
bouse,  but  his  death  occurred  before  its  com- 
pletion. 

April  5. — Griffix,  Right  Rev.  IIenut,  D.  D., 
Lord  Bisihop  of  Limerick,  an  eminent  prelate 
and  scholar,  died  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  aged  80 
years.  He  was  a native  of  Wexford,  entered 
Trinity  College  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  after 
a di»tlnguis!ied  career  obtained  a fellowship  in 
1811.  In  that  capacity  he  was  for  some  time 
tutor,  but  in  1829  resigned  to  accept  the  valua- 
ble college  living  of  Clonfeacle,  in  the  arch- 
diocese of  Annagh.  In  1854,  upon  urgent  soli- 
citation, he  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Limerick, 
Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe,  the  duties  of  which  he 
discharged  with  infioxiblc  integrity  up  to  the 
period  of  his  last  illness.  He  >vus  distinguished 
for  his  profound  knowledge,  and  with  Dr. 
Sandes,  the  late  Bishop  of  Waterford,  was  re- 
garded as  the  head  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
university.  Dr.  Griffin  took  an  active  part  in 
the  agitation  for  emancipation,  and  on  all  occa- 
aons  distinguished  himself  by  his  enlightened, 
generous,  and  comprehensive  opinions. 

April  5. — Hodgkin,  Thom.vs,  LL.  D.,  an 
eminent  English  pliilaothropist  and  scholar, 
bom  in  1799;  died  at  Jafia,  near  Jenwalern. 
His  whole  life  had  been  dcvote<l  to  the  service 
of  his  fellow-creatures  of  all  races.  He  was  one 
of  tlie  founders  of  the  Aborigines  lYotection 
and  Ethnological  Societies;  the  honorary  Sec- 
retary of  the  Geographical  Society;  a member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  I^ndon,  and 
intimately  connected  wit!»  many  other  scientific 
bodies.  A few  months  previous  to  his  death 
bo  accompanied  Sir  Moses  Montefiorc  to  Mo- 
rocco, and  induced  the  Sultan  to  moke  large 


concessions  to  his  Jewish  subjects,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  decease  was  abroad  upon  another 
philanthropic  mission.  Dr.  Hodgkin  was  at- 
tached to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

April  7. — Babinoton,  Benjamin  Gdt,  M.  D,, 
F.  K S.,  etc.,  an  eminent  English  physician 
and  medical  writer,  died  in  London,  nge<l  72 
years.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse, 
and  after  passing  through  Hailcybury,  entered 
the  Madras  medical  service  in  1812,  but  retired 
from  it  in  1819,  aud  studied  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  wliere  be  graduated  M.  D.  in 
1830.  The  following  year  he  was  elected  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  He 
was  attache<l  to  Guy^s  Hospital,  to  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum,  Margate  Infirmary,  German 
Hospital,  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,  and  to  the  Englibh  and  Scottish 
Law  and  Clergy  Mutual  Assurance  Company. 
Dr.  Babington  was  known  ns  the  author  of  a 
“Cyclopffidiaof  Anatomy  and  Physiology,”  and 
of  various  papers  in  the  Medico-Chinirgical 
Society’s  Transactions,  as  editor  of  a “Medical 
Psycliology,”  and  ns  translator  of  “The  Epi- 
demics of  the  Middle  Ages.” 

April  12. — Moltke,  Adam  Wiuielm  ton, 
Count,  a Danish  statesman,  died  in  Livonia, 
nge<l  81  years.  liis  family  came  originally 
from  Mecklenburg.  lie  was  Minister  of  State 
in  Denmark  from  the  death  of  Christian  VIII. 
to  1848,  minister  for  Holstein  in  1851,  and  for 
Schleswig  from  1852  to  1854,  when  lie  with- 
drew from  public  life.  He  was  last  known  as 
using  his  great  wealth  for  the  promotion  of 
science  and  art. 

April  16. — Ryland,  Jonathan  Edward,  an 
eminent  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Gennan  scliolar, 
died  at  W atcrloo,  Northampton,  aged  68  years. 
Ho  wa.s  tnlucHteil  at  the  Bai)tist  College  at  Bris- 
tol, of  which  his  father,  Dr.  Ryland,  was  presi- 
dent. His  translations  from  Ncander  testify  to 
bis  critical  acquaintance  with  the  Gertiinn  lan- 
guage. 

April  16.— RETMom,  Edward  James,  M.  D., 
F.  K.  S.,  a distinguished  English  physician,  died 
in  London,  aged  70.  Ho  was  a native  of  Brigh- 
ton, and  wlucated  at  Dr.  Delafosse’s  school  at 
Richmond,  and  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
when  ho  prooocdoil  to  Edinburgh,  where  ho 
graduated  M.  D.  He  became  pliysician  to  the 
infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  and  having  practised 
for  some  years  at  Florence,  settle<l  in  London 
in  1824.  Ho  filled  succeiwavcly  the  posts  of 
senior  physicijin  to  the  (Council  of  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  senior  censor  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  was  one  of  the  Coimnisbionera 
on  Lunacy. 

April  i9. — Reynolds,  Rev.  James,  a clergy- 
man of  the  Established  Church,  died  in  tho 
Chapel  Yard  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Great  II- 
foni,  age<l  62  years.  Ho  was  educated  at  St, 
Catlierine’s  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  gradu- 
aU“d  in  1826,  and  tlie  following  year  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital.  He 
was  a fine  scholar,  and  particularly  delightoil  in 
tlie  Oriental  languages.  For  many  years  he 
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held  the  position  of  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

April  23. — Bakewell,  Mrs.  Jonx,  a relipions 
writer  of  considerable  note,  iliial  at  Fenton, 
Enplamh  aped  f>o  ye.ars.  Her  principal  works 
are:  “The  Mother’s  Practii'al  Ouide,”  “The 
Sumlay-Scholar  at  Home  aixl  at  SchtKd,”  and 
“The  Yen  Commandments  Explaiiie<l.” 

April  24. — lIuppEM),  Dr.  Hrrmaxn’,  profes- 
sor in  the  rniversity  of  Halle,  a oelehraUsl 
Hebrew  scholar;  died  at  the  university,  aped 
70  years.  Ho  was  a native  of  Marhnrp,  where 
ho  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  jjhilosophy 
and  tlieolopr.  In  1819  he  became  professor  in 
the  pyinnasium  nt  Hanau.  Coinpellecl  by  ili- 
healtli  to  rcsipn  this  office  in  1822,  he  went 
to  Halle,  and  stndietl  under  (lesenius.  In  1825 
he  was  chosen  extraordinary  professor  of  thoo- 
lopy  at  Marburg,  and  jn  1830  ordinary  professor 
of  iboolopy,  in  wldition  to  the  oriental  lan- 
gnnpes.  (in  the  death  of  Gesenius  ho  was  called 
to  he  Ins  successor  in  1843.  In  his  department 
he  was  amonp  the  first  scholars  of  his  day,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  arduous  life  ins  mental  v'ipor 
sliowetl  no  detdine,  his  diligence  no  .slackening. 
Amonp  his  principal  works  were  “ The  Sources 
of  Genesis,”  and  a “ Commentary  ou  the 
Psalms,”  in  four  volumes. 

-4pri728. — Rivers,  Hon.  Groroe  Pitt,  fourth 
I^rd,  an  eminent  apricultnrist,  died  at  Portnum 
Square,  I^)ndon,  aptnl  .53  years.  Ho  sncceedtHl 
his  father  in  the  title  in  1831.  From  1841  to 
1846  he  was  a lord  in  waitiiip  to  her  nnyt^ty, 
and  was  twice  reappointed.  He  was  a deputy- 
lieutenant  for  Dorset,  and  lientcnant-colonel- 
commandnnt  of  the  Dorsetshire  Yeomanry  Cav- 
alry ; also  chainuan  of  the  Somerset  and  Dorset 
Railway,  and  of  the  General  Land  Dniinapoand 
Improvement  Company.  A few*  years  since  ho 
wjis  president  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Sot'iety. 

April  30. — Dixox,  Most  Rev.  Joseph  D.  D., 
Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  Ireland,  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Annaph,  dUnl  there.  He  wjis  for 
some  yeur.s  a professor  in  Maynooth  College, 
and  in  1853,  was  appointed  to  the  .See  of  Ar- 
magh. Avoiding  politics,  he  devoted  hinjself 
exf’lusivoly  to  the  dtities  of  his  oflice,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  great  w ork  of  completing  tlie 
cathedral  which  hafl  been  commenced  by  his 
preilccossor.  He  was  greatly  l»cU»vetl  by  his 
people,  and  very  much  res|>ected  hy  Protestants 
of  ail  denominations. 

A^ri7— .— MALiTnrBXE,  M.,  a French  author 
of  high  reputation,  died  at  the  Chareiiton  Insnno 
Asylum,  aped  71  years.  He  was  born  at  1/Aigle, 
Ohio  County,  and  was  «lacatc<l  with  great  care 
by  an  uncle,  who  before  the  revolution,  w*as  a 
Benedictine  monk.  He  pave  early  evidence  of 
rare  talents,  but  did  not  appear  in  public  until 
1820,  when  ho  wrote  an  essay  on  “ Parliamen- 
tary and  Forensic  Eloquence.”  M.  Malitourno 
wrote  first  in  “La  Quotidiemie,”  then  in  “Lo 
Constitutionnel,”  “I>a  Charlo  do  1830,”  “Lo 
Messager  des  Cliambres,”  and  in  “Le  Monitenr 
do  Paris.”  He  contributed  fre<iuenUy  to  “l.ij 


Revue  do  Paris,”  and  with  M.  Leon  Gozlan  and 
M.  Nestor  Rooueplan  wrote  “Les  Nouvelles  i la 
Main,”  a small  periixlicnl  which  appeared  in 
1841,  and  which  contained  mlmirabie  sketches 
of  the  public  men  of  that  day.  He  was  likewise 
a contributor  to  “Ia?  Dictiomiaire  do  la  Con- 
versition,”  When  M.  Ladvocat,  the  famous 
nnhlisher,  purchased,  in  1826,  the  papers  of 
Madame  Ida  8t.  Elme,  he  enpaped  Malitourno 
to  put  them  into  book  form.  Hecom]>ose<l  the 
famous  “Memoires  d’une  Contemporaine,” 
which  appeared  in  eight  volumes  between  1827- 
’28,  and  ran  through  two  editions  at  once. 
This  work  is  one  of  those  many  adroit  com- 
pounds of  fiction  and  truth  which  are  lo  l»e 
found  in  French  literature  under  the  title  of 
“ Memoirs.”  lj>oon  after  the  Revolution,  his 
mind  began  to  bo  unseated,  though  he  still 
mixed  in  company  and  even  wrote  to  some 
extent,  but  in  1854,  or  therenl>outs  be  was 
carrie<l  to  the  Insane  Asylum.  He  retained  his 
gentle  character  and  graceful  intellect  even 
here,  and  to  the  last  delighted  in  books  and  the 
conversation  of  w ell-infonno<l  people.  He  knew 
where  he  was,  and  w hy  he  was  there,  but  made 
no  complaint  and  indulged  in  no  lamentations. 

May  8. — Worsi.ry,  Rev.  Pniup  Stanhope, 
an  English  poet,  and  translator  of  Homer,  died 
at  Freshwater  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight,  He  was  a 
native  of  Kent,  and  wase<lucaled  at  the  (’holme- 
ley  School,  Highgate,  and  at  (’orijus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  dLsplaye<i  poetic  tal- 
ent of  a high  order.  He  obtaintxl  the  Newdi- 
gate  i)rize  in  1867,  for  liis  “Temple  of  Janus.” 
His  health  was  for  many  years  feeble,  and  Ida 
literary  efforts  were  in  consequence  frtHpiently 
interrupted  by  attacks  of  illness.  It  was  during 
intervals  of  illness  that  he  complettsi  his  trans- 
lations of  the  Odyssey,  and  of  the  fiivt  twelve 
books  of  the  Iliad,  and  indeed  most  of  his  other 
poems  and  translations  puhlishe<l  in  1863. 

May  18. — ConmioPB,  William,  an  English 
genoaJogi'^t  and  heraldio  author,  died  at  Ihis- 
tings,  ngeil  57  years.  Hewa.s  a native  of  Roth- 
erlutlie,  and  in  1833  hecanio  clerk  to  the  C’td- 
iogo  of  Arms;  Somerset  Herald  in  1854,  and 
Registrar  of  the  College  in  1859.  In  1861,  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  but 
never  j>ractlse<i  in  the  courts  of  law.  He  ac- 
companied as  secretary  the  several  missions 
sent  with  the  insignia  of  the  porter  to  the  ro- 
8jH‘Ctivew>vertMgii.s  of  Turkey,  J’ortugal,  Prussia, 
Denmark,  Hessi*-Darmstadt,  and  Belgium.  Mr, 
Court  hope’s  genealogical  lat>ors  were  rliarac- 
terizwl  l>y  the  most  patient  research,  ami  so  for 
as  they  are  given  to  the  ]»ublic,  consist  of  three 
etlitions,  of  Dehrett’a  “Peerage,”  one  of  De- 
hrett’s  “ Baronetage,”  an  original  work  on  the 
“Extinct  Baronets,”  on  the  plan  of  the  “Sy- 
nopsis of  the  Peeraj^,”  and  a reviscil  eiiition  of 
the  latter,  under  the  title  of  “The  Historic 
Peers  of  Englan<l,”  1857.  He  also  accomplished 
much  otlier  literary  labor  in  tliis  direction, 
while  liU  duties  at  the  College  of  Arms  w ere 
ever  fl'^iduons  and  laborious. 

May  15. — Harvey,  William  Henry,  M.  D., 
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F.  R,  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  died  at  Torquay,  aged  55  years. 
He  was  a native  of  Limeriel^  and  was  oolf- 
edacated.  Ho  published  ton  or  twelve  largo 
works  on  “ Descriptive  Botany.”  lie  was 
keeper  of  the  university  herbarium. 

May  17. — Craigib,  Dr.  David,  F.  R.  C.  P.  E. 
and  F.  R.  S.  E.,  a Scotch  physician,  author  and 
e<litor,  die»l  at  his  residence  in  Edinburg,  aged 
72  years.  He  was  a native  of  North  Leith, 
and  educatcil  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  ho  distinguished  himself  as  a classical 
scholar,  and  particularly  for  his  fondness  for 
Grecian  literature.  As  a teacher  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  physic  and  of  chemical 
medicine,  he  was  eminently  successful.  Al- 
though a highly  accomplished  physictmi,  his 
time  was  never  very  extensively  employed  in 
the  private  practice  of  his  pn)fe%ion,  which 
may  bo  mainly  attributed  to  the  long  protracted 
perio<l  of  his  bodily  infinnities.  Perliaps  his 
most  useful  labors  were  his  contributions  to  the 
diffusion  of  more  enlightonetl  and  cx>rrect  views 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  healing 
art,  through  the  “Encyclopedia  Britannica,” 
his  works  on  “Pathology,”  and  the  “Practice 
of  Physic,”  and  the  “Ediuburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,”  of  w’hich  j)ubiication  ho  was 
for  many  years  the  editor  and  proprietor. 

May  is. — Kobh^sox,  Rev.  Iienky  Hastixgs, 
D.  I).,  rector  of  Great  Warley,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Rochester,  and  Rural  Dean,  died  at  Great 
Warley,  Essex,  aged  73  years.  Ho  was  edu- 
cated at  Rugby,  and  St  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, wliero  he  was  a fellow  from  1810  to 
1827,  when  ho  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Great  Warley.  Hero  he  had  resided  for  thirty 
years,  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office,  following  literary  jjursuits,  and  attending 
to  the  duties  of  his  position  fta  a magi.strate. 
Dr.  Robiusoii  was  tlie  editor  of  tlie  “Zuricli 
Letters,”  and  other  cIas.sicol  and  theological 
works. 

May  19. — Mills,  James,  an  English  chemist 
and  antiquary,  died  at  Norwich,  Eng.  ’ lie  was 
a well-known  collector  of  antiquities,  and  his 
collection  was  always  open  to  the  in.spection  of 
the  amateur  with  the  utmost  liberality.  He 
was  a valuable  contributor  to  the  “ Arcbojolo- 
gical  Society.” 

May  2L — Condb,  His  Royal  Highness,  the 
Prince  de,  eldest  son  of  the  Due  d’Auiuale,  died 
at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  aged  20  years. 

May  24. — ETnEErooB,  Rev.  Dr.,  an  English 
Wesleyan  minister  and  author,  died  in  England. 
Ho  was  the  biographer  of  Adam  Clarke  and 
Dr.  Coke. 

May  20. — Brofterio,  if.  Asnm.o,  an  Italian 
statesman,  poet,  and  historian,  died  at  Florence, 
age«l  03  years.  He  was  born  in  llie  Province 
of  -V.ttti,  between  Turin  and  Alexandria,  and 
was  e<lucate<l  for  the  law,  though  he  devoted 
himself  mostly  to  literary  pursuits.  Aa  a 
speaker  in  parliament,  ho  was  anient  and  ener- 
getic; as  a journalist,  the  tendency  of  his  writ- 
ings was  to  promote  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
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the  emancipation  of  his  country,  and  as  a poet, 
his  patriotism  gave  him  inspiration.  Ho  was 
the  author  of  a “History  of  Piedmont,”  “My 
Tunes,”  and  a popular  battle  song  known  as 
“Broffi^rio’s  Hymn.”  His  greatest  historical 
work  was  the  “History  of  the  Subalpino  Par- 
liament,” which  he  unfortunately  left,  unfinished. 
In  1848  he  was  the  editor  of  the  “Mesaagi6ro 
Torinese.  Though  a radical  democrat  he  W'as 
not  a Mazzinist,  but  a partisan  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  and  one  of  his  la.^t  wishes  was  that  he 
could  take  an  active  part  in  the  coming  war. 

May  29. — Kamamalu,  Victoria,  Princess 
Royal  and  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  died  at  Honolulu,  S.  I. 

Mat/  30. — Bowers,  Kev.  John,  Governor  of 
the  esleyan  Theological  Institution,  Didsbury, 
died  at  Rivorsdalo,  Southport,  aged  C9  years. 
Ho  entered  the  mini.stry  at  the  early  age  of 
seventeen  years,  and  in  a short  time  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  ministers  in  his  de- 
nomination. His  sermons  were  the  fruit  of 
careful  study  and  delivered  in  an  earnest  and 
impressive  manner.  In  1858  he  "was  elected 
President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  the 
highest  honor  which  the  body  can  confer  on 
any  of  its  ministers. 

May  31. — Vernon,  Right  Hon.  George 
John  Warren,  fifth  Ix>rd,  a liberal  peer,  and  an 
elegant  Italian  and  classical  scholar,  died  at  Sud 
bury  Hall,  Derbyshire,  aged  C3  years.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  succeeded  to  his  father’s  title  in  1836.  In 
1837  he  exchanged  his  patronymic  of  Venables- 
Vernon  for  that  of  Warren.  Ho  was  M.  P.  f»)r 
Derbyshire  in  1831-4;  deputy-lieutenant,  ami 
captain-commandant  of  tlie  2d  battalion  of 
Derbyshire  volunteers.  I.,<>rd  Venmn  was  a 
snpi>orter  and  liberal  contributor  to  all  institu- 
tions of  a benevolent  character,  and  espcci:illy 
was  interested  in  the  Midland  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  Ho  wiw  also  an  accomplished  lin- 
guist, and  an  Italian  soliolar,  attained  the 
high  distinction  of  being  elected  one  of  tlie 
twenty  Corrc.*^)nding  Academicians  of  the 
Socidta  della  Crusoa,  at  Florence.  His  chief 
interest,  however,  lay  in  the  study  of  Dante,  to 
which  he  largely  coutribute<l  by  works  not  un- 
known in  the  literary  W’orld. 

May  — . — Belcuer,  John,  a soldier  under 
Admiral  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  died 
in  Gloucestershire,  aged  103  years. 

May  — . — Dell,  John,  a prominent  citizen 
of  Tasmania,  died  there,  agetl  102  years.  Ho 
was  a native  of  Reading,  and  took  up  his  res- 
idence in  New  tSouth  Wale.s,  in  17^,  having 
arrived  w ith  the  102d  Foot  in  the  ship  Surprise. 
He  wa.s  penj^ioned  in  1815.  and  was  appointed 
chief  coiistublo  of  J.aunceston,  Tasmania,  in 
1818. 

May  — . — Desportes,  M..  a French  tran.s- 
lator,  dramatist,  and  compiler,  died  in  Pari.«, 
aged  68  years.  He  was  a native  of  Auhenas, 
Ardochc  county,  and  made  his  first  appearance 
as  an  author  by  “Le  Duel  d’Young.”  He 
translated  into  Frencli  Virgil’s  Bucolics  and 
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^Eneid,  Horace’s  Odes*,  and  Perseus’s  Satires. 
In  1R43  lie  brought  out  a comedy  in  verse, 
“Molidre  & (’harabonl.”  Ho  also  prepared 
with  much  assiduity  several  compilations  whidi 
had  great  reputation  in  their  day. 

May  — . — Flocx)??,  Ferdinand,  a French 
publicist  and  novelist,  died  in  Paris,  age<l  fid 
years.  I)uring  the  Restoration  lio  wrote  for 
the  “Courrier  Francais;  ” published  a pamphlet 
against  the  Jesuits;  wrote  criticisms  on  the  ex- 
hibitions of  Fine  Arts,  publi.sho<l  a collection 
of  German  Ballails  in  French,  and  wrote  n 
novel,  “Ned  Wilmore.”  After  the  Revolution 
of  1830  he  wrote  for  “ I.^  Constitutionnel,”  and 
subsequently  for  the  “Tribune.”  In  1845  ho 
fonndc^l  “ La  Reforme,”  which  was  most  hos- 
tile to  the  Government,  and  whoso  title  be- 
came the  rallyingcry  of  the  Revolution  of  184^1, 
When  it  occurred,  this  led  to  hi.s  appointment 
as  a Tneml>er  of  the  Provisional  Govemraent. 
He  quitted  Franco  after  tho  coup  (Tetat. 

May  — . — Guer.von,  Kanvillb,  Count  do, 
former  minister  of  Charles  X.,  died  at  Calvados, 
in  the  Pyrenees,  aged  80  years.  After  tho 
Revolution  of  1830  ho  wa.s  imprisoned  in  tho 
fortress  of  Ham  for  seven  years. 

May  — — Nunez,  Admiral,  commander  of 
tho  Spanish  squadron  in  tho  Pacitic,  died  of 
wounds  received  during  tho  bombardment  of 
Callao. 

June  1.— Kisnear,  Mrs.  Boyd,  an  English 
actress  of  high  merit,  diwl  at  Norwood,  Surrey. 
Haring  been  disinherited  of  her  rights  asbetreas 
of  the  family  estates  because  of  refusing  to  bo 
educated  in  tho  Roman  Catholic  religion,  sho 
found  herself  compelled  to  support  herself  and 
mother.  This  she  iimlcrtook  to  do  by  teaching, 
hut  having  a decide«l  tasto  and  genius  for  tho 
drama  wa.s  attraotwi  to  the  stage.  Sho  mado 
her  dehut  at  Brighton  in  184B,  where  sho  was 
received  with  great  tiivor,  and  after  some  dis- 
couragements, liecame  tho  leading  bidy  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  afterward  at  tho  Theatre  Royal, 
Edinburgh,  until  ill-henlth  com[>eIled  her  to 
leave  tho  trying  climate  of  Scotland.  After 
spending  one  season  at  tlie  Princess’s  Theatre, 
I^ndon,  she  retired,  and  in  1852  wa.s  married 
to  John  Boyd  Kinnear,  a magistrate  in  Iho 
county  of  Fife.  Lhiring  tho  few  years  of  her 

()ublic  career  sho  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  tho 
lighcst  department  of  her  art,  while  in  private 
life  sho  was  the  charm  of  the  circles  in  which 
she  moved. 

June  8. — Berwick,  William,  an  historical 
ainter,  died  near  Darlington,  aged  70  years, 
lo  dc-scended  from  a family  of  artists  and  en- 
gravers, was  e<lucutcd  at  a local  schooj  kept  by 
a Quaker,  and  early  evince<i  a ta-stc  for  the  fine 
aria.  With  a small  sum  of  his  own  earnings  ho 
went  to  London,  and  was  received  as  a pupil  of 
Hiiydon.  Siibse<juently  he  .stiulied  anatomy  in 
the  Pkoynl  Academy,  and  among  his  earliest 
works  was  a commission  from  tho  (ierrnan 
consul  to  execute  a largo  cartoon  of  w^ino  of 
the  figures  in  tlio  Elgin  marbles  for  tbe  poet 
Goethe,  a work  subs«picnt!y  presentwl  to  the 


sovereign  of  Wurtemberg,  and  placed  in  iho 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  He  painted  several 
life-sized  portraits  of  eminent  men,  such  as 
Ixird  Eldon,  Sir  David  Brewster,  t>ir  John  Sin- 
clair, I/>rd  Jeffreys,  and  others.  His  “Jacob 
meeting  Rachel,”  won  great  favor  in  Londim 
in  1822,  and  a copy  of  a Rembrandt  sold  for 
£4,IHM).  His  Scrinturo  illustrations  also  were 
great  favorites  with  the  lovers  of  art. 

June  18. — M6rt,  M.  Joseph,  a French  novel- 
ist and  poet ; died  at  Paris,  aged  07  years.  He 
was  born  in  Marseilles,  where  ho  was  e<lueated. 
His  first  essay  in  literature  was  a satire  in  verse, 
published  in  1820,  on  a prie.st,  against  whom  he 
had  a private  grievance,  and  which  resulted  in 
a prosecution  for  libel,  and  imprisonment  for 
fifteen  months.  On  his  rclcoeo  he  joined  in 
editing  a paper  called  tho  “ Phocean,”  but  soon 
after  started  another,  tho  “ Mediterran^c.”  sub- 
sequently united  and  called  the  “Semaphore.” 
I^ter  ho  removed  to  Paris  and  was  employed  iu 
the  translation  of  Latin  documeub^fortbo  “His- 
tory of  tho  Popes.”  During  the  three  days  of 
the  Revolution  M^?ry  fought  on  the  barricades, 
and  when  the  stnif^lo  was  over,  celebrated  the 
victory  in  a poem  called  “ L’lnsurrection,” 
and  a hymn,  “ Lo  Tricolor,”  which  was  set  to 
music  by  Ualevy.  In  1840  ho  visited  England, 
and  on  his  return  to  France  published  his  “Les 
Nuita  de  Londres.”  One  of  his  latest  compila- 
tions in  verse  was  a poem  on  the  Italian  war  of 
1859,  “ Naj>old*on  en  Italie.”  HLs  talent  for  im- 
provisation was  remarkable,  and  on  any  given 
subject  he  would  at  once  construct  a romance 
in  proso  or  verse. 

June  25. — Jackson,  Dr.  Henry,  F.  R.  C.  S., 
on  eminent  English  physician  and  medical 
writer,  died  in  Sheffield,  age<l  60  years.  He 
was  a native  of  Sheffield ; was  o<lucate<l  at  tho 
Bingley  Gnunmar  School,  and  studied  for  his 
profession  under  tho  superintendence  of  his 
father,  Dr.  Henry  Jackson,  surgeon  of  Shetfield, 
and  at  Dublin,  completing  his  studies  at  SL 
Bartholemew’s  Hospital,  London.  In  18ii0  he 
commenced  practice  in  his  native  town,  and 
two  years  later  was  elected  honorary  surgeon  to 
the  Siietfield  General  Infirmary,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  resignation  a few  days  prior  to 
his  death.  Dr.  Jackson  had  acquired  a pro- 
found knowIe<lge  of  the  works  of  eminent  sur- 
geons of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  no  branch 
of  literature  was  without  interest  for  him.  ilia 
favorite  studies,  a.sidc  from  those  connected  with 
hift  profession,  were  history,  biography,  and  tho 
belUe  Uttree.  Ho  was  a cautious  and  skilful 
operator,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Lis 
medical  brethren  for  his  profound  judgment  in 
medical  science  as  well  as  for  the  valuable  trails 
of  his  cliaracter.  He  wa.-*  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Sheffield  ile<lical  School. 

June  26. — Garrett,  Riciiard,  an  English 
manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements,  ditnl 
in  Siitlblk,  agcnl  69  years.  In  1836  be  suecc-odwi 
to  tho  business  of  his  father  at  lAdston,  which 
was  already  very  lieavy,  but  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  j>ower  was  magnifieil,  until  tho 
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name  of  Garrett  has  become  known  almost  all 
over  the  world.  When  the  East  Snffolk  Rail- 
way, now  merged  in  the  Great  Eastern  system, 
was  brought  forward,  Mr.  Garrett  found  capital 
to  the  amount  of  £10,000.  He  also  contributed 
generously  to  the  Albert  Memorial  College  at 
Framlingham,  and  was  a muDifiGc’Dt  patron  of 
other  notable  enterprises. 

June  30. — Wn.u*o.v,  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Wit- 
UAM,  D.  D.,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Hobart 
Town,  Tasmania  Colony,  died  at  Nottingham, 
England,  aged  7 1 years.  He  was  born  at  Lincoln ; 
educate<l  at  Oscott  College:  ordained  priest  in 
1825.  and  eeltled  as  pastor  over  a Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  at  Nottingham.  Ho  was  consecrate<l 
bishop  by  Cnnlinal  Wiseman  in  1842,  aud  left 
England  for  his  see  of  Hobart  Town  in  January, 
1844,  where  his  services  as  pastor,  and  as  a 
puldic  man  in  the  development  of  various  colonial 
and  local  institutions,  were  warmly  acknowl- 
odge<l  by  successive  governors,  and  by  the  com- 
munity at  large  thronghoiit  Tasmania.  Ho 
finally  left  the  colony  in  shattered  health  in 
the  spring  of  1805,  and  spent  the  closing  months 
of  his  life  .amid  the  scene  of  his  earlier  labors. 

June  — 1/EEHH,  W.  II.,  an  English  archi- 
tectural writer  and  critic,  die<l  in  England. 
He  was  best  known  as  translator  of  **  Mbllcr’s 
Memorials  of  German  Gothic  Architecture,” 
and  editor  of  a new  e<lition  of  ” Chambers's 
Decorative  Part  of  Civil  Architecture.” 

June — . — TEn.ET,  M.,  a French  antiquarian 
and  author,  died  in  Paris.  He  was  Keeper  of 
the  Records  of  the  Empire.  The  first  volume 
of  his  **Trvsor  dea  (’hartes  ” was  published  by 
order  of  the  emperor,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Count  de  Laborde;  and  the  second  volume 
was  neiirly  ready  for  the  press  when  he  die<l. 
He  re<x*ived  the  medal  of  the  institute  for  his 
pnblic.ntion  of  “Eginhard.”  He  also  published 
in  five  volumes  octavo,  “I^s  Relations  de  la 
France  et  de  lEcosse.” 

July  7. — Totxbee,  Dr.  Joseph,  F.  R.  S.,  an 
eminent  aural  surgeon  and  philanthropist;  dietl 
in  DuidoD,  aged  50  years.  Ho  was  one  of  the 
physicians  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and  fell  a 
victim  to  esi»orimcnta  upon  himself  in  the  in- 
halation of  chloroform  and  hydrocyanic  acid 
for  the  relief  of  singing  in  the  ears.  Two  papers 
were  found  in  his  room,  the  first  giving  the  re- 
sult of  exi)erimcnts  made  a few  days  previous, 
and  the  second  not  classified,  apparently  await- 
ing the  K'stilt  of  his  further  investigation. 

July  10. — Denvir,  Right  Rev,  CoiisEUfS, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  l>owii  and  Connor, 
died  at  Belfa.st,  Ireland.  He  succeede'd  Dr. 
CVolljr,  when  the  latter  hecame  primate  in  1835. 
Being  a prelate  of  lil>eral  tendency,  he  acted  for 
some  years  ns  one  of  t!»o  C.’ommissioners  of 
National  Education,  and  worke<l  harmoniously 
with  bis  colleagues,  but  was  conipoIle<l  by  the 
autiiorities  of  his  church  to  relinquish  that  po- 
sition. Ho  resigned  hU  office  a.«  bishop  in 
1880.  Dr.  Denvir  was  a learned  and  able  man, 
and  waa  much  respected  in  Belfast. 

July  12. — Cap.pekteb,  Wiluam  Hookham, 


F.  S.  A.,  superintendent  of  the  collections  of 
engravings  in  the  British  Museum,  died  there, 
aged  74  years.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  pub- 
lishing business,  and  on  his  marriage  start^  In 
business  for  himself,  but  not  succeeding,  his 
wife,  an  artist  of  great  merit,  supported  the 
family  for  some  years  by  portrait  painting. 
During  this  period  Mr.  Carpenter  employed  his 
leisure  in  studying  the  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ters in  the  British  Museum,  and  writing  a de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  Vandyke’s  etchings,  with 
notices  of  his  life,  and  that  of  Rubens,  from 
materials  collected  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 
In  March,  1845,  he  was  appointed  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  has  since  acquired  a Enropean 
reputation  for  profound  knowledge  in  regard  to 
art  matters.  In  the  department  of  drawing, 
his  acquisitions  have  been  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. for  through  his  influence  many  rare 
donations  have  been  made  to  the  museum.  In- 
deetl  his  unremitting  industry  and  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  this  department  probably  tended 
to  hasten  his  death. 

July  14. — Howard,  Frank,  a painter  and 
writer  on  art  subjects,  died  at  Liverpool,  aged 
61  years.  He  was  e<lucate<l  at  Ely,  and  early 
evinced  a decided  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  His 
first  artistic  lessons  were  from  his  father,  Henry 
Howard,  professor  of  painting  to  the  Roy^ 
Acatlemy.  He  was  also  for  some  time  a pupil 
and  assistant  of  Sir  Thomas  I.awrence,  upon 
whose  death  l»e  set  up  as  a portrait  painter 
upon  his  own  account,  and  soon  won  his  way 
to  much  distinction  in  his  art.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Arclutectural  and  Archwological  So- 
ciety, and  was  well  known  as  a lecturer.  He 
was  the  author  of  a series  of  beautiful  outline 
illustration**  of  Shakes|>enrc,  the  “Sketchers 
Manual,”  “Imitative  Art,”  and  “Science  of 
I)rawing.”  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  his  father, 
e<lite<l  his  lectures  at  the  academy,  and  exeented 
the  illustrations  to  “Walker  on  Beauty.” 

July  16. — Spencer,  Right  Rev.  George 
TitEvoii,  D.  I).,  Into  lxu*d  Bishop  of  Madras, 
died  near  Buxton,  aged  CG  years.  Ho  waa  edu- 
catc<l  at  Chartorhonso  and  at  the  University 
College,  Oxford,  where  ho  graduated  in  1822, 
and  w.as  made  D.  D.  in  1887.  Ho  was  incum- 
bent of  Buxton  five  years,  and  rector  of  Leadeii- 
Roding,  Essex,  from  1829  to  1837,  when  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Madras,  btit  returned  to 
England  in  1H49  invalided,  though  ablc.t<»  dis- 
charge Episcopal  functions  to  some  extent,  and 
to  take  a living  twelve  years  later.  The  Bishop 
of  Ix)udon  presented  Bishop  S[)cnccr  with  the 
chancelli>rship  of  St.  Pauls  Cathedral,  to  w hich 
office  ho  adde<l,  in  1861,  the  rectory  of  Walton- 
on-the- Wolds, 

July  23. — Delf,  Thomas,  an  English  book- 
seller, publisher,  and  author,  died  in  London, 
in  the  55tli  year  of  his  age.  Ho  was  a native 
of  London,  and  came  to  tho  Unite<l  States  at 
the  ago  of  2'\  obtaining  employment  s«.K)n  after 
in  the  Mercantile  Library’  of  New  York.  Thence 
ho  entered  tho  book-store  of  Mes.*-rM.  Wiley  A* 
Putnam,  and  from  1843  to  1840,  aud  again  in 
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1S47  or  1848  was  tho  Ix>ndon  a^nt  of  Apple- 
ton  & Co.  Afterward  ho  was  several  years  eu- 
paired  in  tho  American  book  trade  in  London, 
port  of  the  time  alone,  and  part  of  the  time  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  TrUbner.  For  the  last  14 
years  ho  devoted  himself  to  authorship,  writing 
for  periodicals,  translating,  compiling,  and  as- 
sisting better-known  writers,  conducting  at 
various  times  “The  Artist,”  “The  Children's 
Journal,”  “Tho  Photographic  Art  Journal,” 
and  “The  Royal  Cook,”  and  publishing,  under 
the  7iom  de  plume  of  Gluirlcs  Martel,  a transla- 
tion of  Chovreu,r8  “ Laws  of  Color.’^ 

July  24.— BATonELDOR,  Thomas,  F.  S.  A.,  an 
English  antiquarian  and  scliolar,  died  at  the 
Cloister,  Windsor  Castle,  aged  70  years.  With 
the  exception  of  a short  course  of  instruction  in 
tho  free  school  of  his  native  town,  lie  was  in 
all  respects  a self-educated  man.  When  a boy 
he  entered  tho  service  of  the  chapter  clerk  and 
registrar  of  Eton,  upon  whose  death  in  1827 
ho  was  appointed  registrar  of  Eton  College,  and 
in  1848  chapter  clerk  at  Windsor,  also  steward 
of  tho  Conrts  of  Eton  College.  Suhse(|neiitly 
he  became  a member  of  the  lion.  tk>ciety  of 
Gray’s  Inn,  and  practised  as  a conveyancer. 
His  attainments  in  tho  walks  of  science,  litera- 
ture, and  art,  were  great.  His  antiquarian  in- 
vestigations were  extensive,  ns  well  as  his  as- 
tronomical observations,  w’hich  ho  sometimes 
embodied  in  public  lectures  before  the  Windsor 
Mechanics’  Institute.  He  was  elected  a follow 
of  tho  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Juno,  1855. 

July  27. — NioiiojjfON,  Joheph  B.,  I).  D., 
rural  dean  of  St.  Albans,  antiquarian  and  au- 
thor, died  at  St.  Albans,  nge<l  71  years.  Ho 
graduated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1820, 
and  in  March,  1820,  was  domestic  chaplain  to 
H.  R.  II.  tho  Duke  of  Clarence.  In  1835  ho 
was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Albans,  and 
in  1840  wjis  made  rural  dean,  having  in  1839 
boon  made  D.  D.  He  was  also  appointed 
surrogate  for  tho  archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans, 
and  in  1862  was  nominattnl  an  lionorabl©  canon 
of  Rocliester  Cuthedrul.  He  was  a fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  and  a member  of  the  Numis- 
iimtl<‘.al  Society;  was  vice-president  of  tho 
Areha?ological  and  Architectursil  So<‘iety,  and  a 
magistrate  for  St.  Albans  and  the  County  of 
Hertford.  In  1851  Dr.  Nicholson  puUishc<l  tho 
first  edition  of  a w’ork,  entitled  “ The  Abbey 
of  St.  Albans,”  and  subsequently  an  enlarged 
(nlition,  which  was  soon  out  of  print,  though 
another  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

J aly  27.— NoBTiiusinERLAND,  Charlotte  Flo- 
RKNTiA,  Duchess  Dow'Bgor  of,  an  authoress,  and 
former  governess  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  died 
at  Twickenham,  aged  78  years.  She  w.as  a na- 
tive of  Florence,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Powis, 
and  in  1817  married  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, who  died  in  1847.  Slio  was  a woman  of 
fine  and  highly-cultivated  intellect,  and  when 
the  queen  was  Princess  Victoria,  held  tho  re- 
sponsible oflice  of  sunervisor  of  those  who  gave 
instruction,  the  duchess  being  present  when 


tho  lessons  wore  given.  She  was  the  author  of 
a “History  of  Alnwick  Ca.stle,”  which  inchidM 
also  histories  (jf  Alnwick  and  Hulne  Abbeys. 
Tho  illustrations  to  this  quarto  volume  were 
from  the  pencil  of  this  gifted  woman,  who 
cxhibitcnl  rare  ability  as  an  artist. 

July  30.— Hastings,  Sir  Charles,  M.  D., 
D.  C.  L.,  an  eminent  English  physician  and 
author,  died  near  Malvern,  Eng.,  aged  72  year*. 
He  graduated  at  tho  University  of  Edia- 
burgh  in  1818,  and  since  that  time  had  prac- 
tised his  profession  in  Worcester,  lie  was 
a deputy-lieutenant  for  his  county,  and  was 
the  iVesidont  of  tho  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association,  of  which  institution  he 
was  the  founder.  Ilis  contributions  to  medii'al 
literature  were  large,  and  among  his  works 
maybe  mentioned  a “Treatise  on  Inflammation 
of  the  Lungs”  and  lUnstrations  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Worcestershire.”  Sir  Charles  was 
knighted  in  1850. 

July  — , — Mars  Vincent  de,  a French  au- 
thor and  editorial  writer,  died  in  Paris  aiT^d  48 
years.  Ho  was  a man  of  delicate  literary  ta^te, 

great  acq^uiremonts,  and  some  talent  for  writing. 

[o  was  tor  more  than  twenty-five  years  secre- 
tary of  the  “ Revno  dcs  Deux  Mondes”  for 
which  ho  wrote  a great  deal. 

July  — . — M-vrtin,  M.  Edodard,  a French 
dramatic  writer,  died  in  Paris  aged  ,39  years. 
Ho  was  born  in  humblo  life,  but  by  patience 
and  industry  rose  to  respectable  rank  as  a dra- 
matic author.  His  first  appearance  in  print 
was  in  1848,  by  writing  one  of  tho  many  sheet* 
sold  (luring  revolutionary  agitation.  Ho  wrote 
“Les  Talismans  da  Diablo,”  “ L’ Affaire  de  la 
Ruo  do  Lourcine,”  “ Les  Petites  Mains,”  “D.'s 
Vivacit6s  du  Capitainc  Tic,”  “ Lo  Voyage  de 
M.  Porrichon.”  and  “ Moi.”  He  also  wrote  for 
several  Frencn  journals.  His  death  was  the  re- 
sult of  a disease  of  tho  brain,  which  deprived 
him  of  sight  and  memory. 

July  — . — Maynard,  Samtel,  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  author,  died  at  tho  Book- 
sellers’ Provident  Retreat,  Langley,  aged  76 
years.  His  shop,  a dingy,  unpretending  place, 
was  tho  resort  of  students  and  learned  profes- 
M)rs  of  the  universities  in  search  of  rare  math- 
ematical works,  while  tho  owner  was  well  known 
as  an  author,  and  his  edition  of  Euclid,  in  con- 
junction with  Prof.  Simsou,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  text-books  used.  Mr.  Maynard  also 
edited  “ Bonnyciustle's  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 
Mensuration,”  wilb  “keys”  to  tlie&e  and  Bish- 
op Colcnso’s  “Arithmetic.” 

July  — . — Suriwongs,  P’raya  Moutrec,  Si- 
amesij  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
died  nt  Bangkok,  aged  45  years.  lie  was 
Prime  Minister  of  Military  Affairs  in  Northern 
Siam,  and  Pres-ident  of  the  Southern  provinces 
thereof, 

Aug.  fi. — Camden,  Most  Noble  Geobge 
CiiAjfLEs  Pratt,  second  marquis  and  earl,  pres- 
ident of  tho  British  Archmological  Society,  died 
at  Bayliam  Abb(^,  Sussex,  aged  06  years.  Ho 
was  a native  of  fondon,  educated  at  Eton,  and 
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Tnnity  College,  Cambridge,  wlierc  ho  took  tho 
degree  of  LE.  D.,  in  1832.  Ho  wit  in  Parlia- 
ment  for  Liulgerslmll,  in  the  Tory  intercut,  from 
1820  to  1820 ; for  Both,  from  that  date  to  18SO, 
uml  subsequently,  for  a short  time,  for  Dun- 
wich.  I.ater  in  life  he  sided  more  with  the 
Liberals.  lie  was  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in 
1828.  In  1834  he  wo.s  summoned  to  the  llonso 
of  Lords  in  his  father's  barony  of  Camden. 
He  was  a knight  of  tho  garter,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Brecknockshire,  and  Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant for  Kent.  The  late  marquis  was  deeply 
interested  in  archrcological  pursuits. 

Aug.  0. — IIoiiENZoi.LERN,  Princc  Axtox  von, 
of  the  reigning  family  of  Prussia,  died  at  KO- 
nigenhof^  Germany,  of  wounds  received  at  tho 
battle  near  KOuiggratz.  Ho  was  a bravo  and 
faitliful  oflicer. 

Aug,  20, — Gkovek,  Rev.  Henut  MoXTAGtE, 
a religious,  scientific,  antiquarian,  and  dramatic 
autiior,  died  at  his  rectory  in  Maidenhead,  aged 
75  years.  He  was  a native  of  Waterford, 
edneated  at  St.  Albans  Grammar  Sebool,  and 
gratluatcsl  at  Peterhouso  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was  ai»pointed  rector  of  Hitcham,  Backs,  in 
1883.  but  owing  to  ill-bealth,  and  his  fondness 
for  literary  pursuits  devoted  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  fckrintures 
and  biblical  antitmitics.  Ho  was  the  antnor  of 
a “Voice  from  Btonehenge,”  “Soundings  of 
Antiquity,”  “Analogy  and  Prophecy,”  “Jour- 
nal of  Sacred  Literature,”  “Changes  of  the 
Poles  and  the  Equator,”  “Theory  of  the  Sun’s 
Orbit,”  a paper  on  “Tides,”  and  some  political 
works. 

Auff.  22. — Alcock,  Thomas,  M.  P.,  a wealthy 
philanthropist,  died  at  Great  Malvern,  aged 
(55  years.  Ho  was  a native  of  Putney,  educated 
at  llarrow,  and  was  for  a short  time  in  tho  1st 
Dragoon  Guards.  Ho  entered  Parliament  in 
1820,  and  sat  for  Newton,  in  Lancashire,  and 
in  I828-'9,  travelled  in  Russia,  Persio,  Turkey, 
and  Greece,  publishing  an  account  of  his  jour- 
iieyings  in  1831.  In  1847,  he  wa.s  again  a mem- 
Iht  of  tho  House  of  Commons,  serving  until 
18G5,  when  ill-health  compelled  him  to  retire 
from  public  life.  He  was  a consistent  Liberal, 
and  a strong  advocate  of  absolute  freedom  in 
religiou.s  and  political  opinion.  Ho  was  also  a 
man  of  large  benevolence,  and  expended  more 
than  jC40,000  in  the  erection  of  churchejs 
schools  and  parsonages  in  hU  native  county 
and  in  Lincolnshire. 

Aug.  23. — MicnELL,  Gen.  Sir  Jonx,  K.C.  B., 
a distingnisbed  British  officer,  died  in  London, 
aged  84  years.  Ho  was  educated  at  tho  Royal 
Military  College  at  Woolwich,  and  gained  Jus 
commission  as  second  lieutenant  in  tho  Royal 
Artillery  in  1708.  In  1813,  he  served  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  tlie  Peninsula  and 
south  of  Franco,  and  the  following  year  em- 
barked for  America,  and  took  ^»art  in  the  attack 
on  Wasliinrton,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  etc. 
Subsequently  he  ioined  Wellington’s  army  on 
the  Continent,  and  was  attaclud  to  the  Prussian 
army  in  reducing  tho  fortresses  in  tho  Nether- 


lands. From  1831  to  1886,  he  was  in  command 
of  tho  Royal  Artillery  in  Canada,  and  afterward 
held  the  same  post  at  Gibraltar.  In  1860,  he 
was  made  Col. -Commandant  of  the  Fifth  battal- 
ion, and  in  1861  was  nominated  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Aug.  29. — Kubosama,  Tycoon  of  Japan,  died 
at  Yedo.  Upon  the  announcement  of  his  de- 
cease, special  orders  w’ere  issiieil  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  by  way  of  preventing  any 
disturbances  of  the  peace  wbich  might  other- 
wise occur. 

Aug.  — . — Murat,  Theodore,  a French  novel- 
ist, dramatist,  and  historian,  died  in  Paris,  aged 
68  years.  He  was  born  in  poverty,  but  was 
possessed  of  a large  amount  of  industry  and 
perseverance,  which,  with  his  natural  taste  for 
literary  pursuits,  won  liini  a name  among  wri- 
ters, Ho  wrote  plays,  histories,  and  novels, 
and  was,  for  many  years,  chief  oilitor  of  n pro- 
vincial paper,  also  dramatic  critic  of  “ La  Ga- 
zette do  France.”  He  was  the  uutlior  of  a “His- 
tory of  Paris,”  ‘‘IILstory  of  Condi’s  Army,” 
“History  of  tho  Western  Wars,”  and  tho  “Truth 
to  Workmen,  Peasants,  and  Soldiers,”  which 
hud  a sole  of  600,000  copies.  His  last  and 
l>e»t  work  was  a “History  of  France,  as  indi- 
cated by  tho  ]>ieces  jilnyed  in  tho  Parisian 
theatres.” 

Sept.  3. — Fraxcillox,  James,  an  English 
jurist  and  legal  writer,  dio<l  at  Laosanno,  Swit- 
zerland, aged  64  years.  Ho  was  c<lucatcd  at 
King’s  School,  Rochester ; studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  barof  Gray’s-inn  in  1833,  After 
8c\*cral  years  of  successful  practice,  he  was  io 
1847,  appointed  judge  of  tho  County  Court, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  for  the  patient, 
laborious,  and  conscientious  discharge  of  hU 
duties,  and  for  lus  impartial  decisions.  In  1860 
he  published  a volume  of  lectures  on  English 
law,  which  wa.s  followed  in  1861  by  a second 
series  on  the  same  subject.  These  lectures 
were  of  an  elementary  and  practical  character, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  junior  students  in 
the  profession. 

Stpt.  10. — Maci.arex,  Charles,  fonuer  ed- 
itor and  proprietor  of  tlie  “Scotsman,”  a geolo- 
gist and  antiquarian,  died  at  Edinburgh,  age^d 
84  years.  He  was  a native  of  Ormiston.  In 
1817  ho  aided  in  tho  establislimont  of  the 
“ Scotsman,”  and,  with  a brief  intermission, 
continued  Iiis  connection  with  that  journal 
until  1847,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
resign.  Ho  was  the  author  of  a “ Treatise  on 
the  Topography  of  Troy,”  “ The  Geology  of 
Fife  and  tho  Ixithians,”  some  articles  in  the 
“ Encyclopa?dia  Britannica,”  and  several  scien- 
tific papers  in  the  “Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal.”  Mr.  Mnclarcn  was  a member  of  tho 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  France,  and  of  that  of  London. 

Sept.  10. — Hay,  David  Ramsay,  a Scottish 
portniit  and  decorative  pmntcr,  and  author  of 
works  on  art,  died  in  Edinburgh,  aged  68  years. 
One  of  his  earliest  productions  was  a portrait 
of  a favorite  cat  belonging  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
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who,  pkasod  with  his  snccess,  gave  him  the 
decorative  painting  of  his  house  in  Abbotsford, 
and  did  much  by  his  induenco  toward  bringing 
his  talents  before  the  public.  Subsequently, 
Mr.  Hay  obtained  a liigh  reputation  as  an  ar- 
tistic decorator.  In  1846  ho  designed  and  oxo- 
cuted  the  decorations  of  the  meeting-ball  of  the 
London  Society  of  Arts. 

.SVpt  11. — MotRAviEFF,  Gen.  Nicolas,  a 
Ruasiaii  othcer,  died  near  St,  Petersburg,  ogo<l 
73  years.  Ho  was  a descondaut  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  remarkable  families  of  Russia; 
ho  cntcro<l  the  army  in  1810,  and  after  serving 
for  some  time  in  the  Army  of  the  Caucasus,  was 
charged  in  1819  with  a mission  to  Khiva. 
Having  been  appointed  mjyor-gcncral  in  the 
war  against  Persia,  ho  distingnisliod  him.solf 
before  Kars  in  1828,  and  before  Kalila  in  1829. 
In  1830  he  gained  reputation  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Poland,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
victory  of  Kaximiez,  in  consoqncnco  of  which 
he  received  the  grade  of  lieutenant-general. 
In  1832  he  was  cliargod  with  negotiating  a sus» 

Sension  of  liostilities  with  tlie  Vii'ieroy  of  Egypt, 
[ohemet  AH.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Fiftli  Corps  of  infantry.  In 
1838  he  fell  into  disgrace  on  account  of  dis- 
orders having  crept  into  his  corps,  and  for 
having  neglected  the  armament  of  Sevastopol. 
He  retarne<l  to  Moscow  and  was  considere<l  a 
chief  representative  of  the  Old  Knssiati  party 
and  the  Old  Russian  ideas.  In  1848,  ho  re- 
entered the  active  army  and  bocamo  a member  of 
the  council  of  war,  and  later  commander  of  the 
grenadiers  of  the  guartl.  In  1855  the  Govern- 
ment gave  him  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Caucasus  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Tlio 
captnre  of  Kars  was  his  la^t  great  exploit,  from 
which  he  received  the  surname  Karski.  Ho 
remained  commander  of  the  Russian  army  in 
the  Caucasian  provinces  until  the  accession  of 
Alexander  II.,  who  appointed  Prince  Bariatin- 
sky to  that  position  in  place  of  Mouravietf. 

Sept.  14. — Halliday,  Ciiaui.e-s.  an  eminent 
merchant,  antiquarian,  and  archroologist  of  Dub- 
lin, died  at  liis  residence  near  that  city.  Al- 
though engaged  in  the  j>nr3uiU  of  commerce, 
ho  found  leisure  to  apply  himself  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  many  obscure  branches  of  Irish  history 
and  archajoiogy,  and  his  contributions  to  the 
“Transactions”  of  the  RoyjU  Irish  Academy, 
of  wliich  he  was  a valuable  member,  contain 
many  im])ortant  papers.  He  filled  the  office  of 
the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  on  several 
occasions,  whs  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and,  besides  bolding  other  responsi- 
ble positions,  devoted  mnch  time  totlie  working 
of  charitable  institutions. 

/Upt.  16. — SnENTo.v,  Henry  Ciiawnkr,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  lino  engravers  in  Great 
Britain,  died  in  London,  aged  63  yeais.  He 
was  a native  of  Winchester,  and  was  educateil 
in  one  of  the  best  Englisli  schools  of  art.  His 
works  most  widely  known  are  engravings  for 
the  Art  Union  of  London,  of  which  “ The  Death 
of  Cmur  de  Loon”  is  most  notable.  Ho  was 


one  of  the  first  engravers  on  steel  plate.  HU 
imncipal  works  are,  “ The  Stray  Kitten  ” (after 
W.  C-ollins),  “ A Day’s  Sport  in  the  Highlands  ” 
(A.  Cooper),  “The  Tired  Huntsman  ” (C.  I,and- 
Becr),“  The  Loan  of  a Bite  ” (W.  Mulrcady),“Tho 
Hermit”  (A.  Fraser),  and  “Labor  for  I>avc” 
(J.  F.  Dicksee).  The  characteristics  of  his  work 
are  genuineness,  and  remarkably  soft  and  pure 
flesh  tints. 

S^pt.  15. — WiLLoroiiBY,  Sir  J.  Pou.art), 
Bart.,  an  eminent  English  statesman,  dietl  at 
Fulmer  Hall,  Bucks,  aged  67  years,  lie  was  a 
son  of  Sir  Christopher  Willoughby,  Bart.,  was 
e<lacated  at  Merchant  Tailors’  School,  served  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  entered  the  BoraKny  civil  ser- 
vice in  1817,  and  eventually  became  chief  secre- 
tary to  the  Bombay  government.  From  1846 
to  1851  he  was  a member  of  the  loc.al  council, 
when  lie  retired  on  an  annuity.  At  an  early 
ago  ho  attained  a high  reputation  ns  one  of  the 
most  efficient  civil  sonants  in  India;  exerting 
a great  influence,  in  his  official  capacity,  over 
the  wild  and  rude  chiefs  with  whom  he  wa^  of 
necessity  brought  in  contact.  During  his  resi- 
dence there  lie  did  much  for  the  support  of  the 
philanthropic,  educational,  and  literary  institu- 
tions of  Bombay.  Returning  homo,  ho  w’as  in 
1857  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Leominster,  but  retired  the  following  year  upon 
receiving  an  appointment  ns  a member  of  the 
Indian  Council  at  homo,  which  position  ho  re- 
tained until  his  do.ath.  He  was  a m.agistrate 
for  Bucks,  and  a deputy-lieutenant  for  London, 
and  succeeded  to  the  b.aronelcy  in  1865. 

J^ept.  15. — Dillox,  Jonx  Blake,  M.  P.,  .*in 
Irish  lawyer  and  statesman,  dk*d  in  Killarney, 
Tipperary,  aged  62  years.  Ho  was  oducatcil  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  called  to  the  b,v 
in  1841,  and  practised  bis  profe^ion  for  many 
years  in  Dublin,  at  the  same  time  being  one  of 
tbo  proprietors  of  tho  “Nation.”  Attaching 
liimsolf  to  tho  politicjil  fortunes  of  Smith 
O’Brien,  ho  was  against  his  will  drawn  into 
the  rebellion,  and  upon  its  failure  leaped  to 
Franco,  and  from  thonco  to  tbo  United  States, 
where  he  resided  for  many  years.  A few  yearn 
since  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  soon  became 
distlngaishcd  ns  a leader  of  the  national  party. 
In  1865  ho  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
representative  from  Tipperary,  and  exerted  him- 
self while  there  to  bring  about  a cordial  under- 
standing and  union  between  the  Englisli  and 
Irish  Liberals.  Ho  was  an  ardent  advocate  for 
reform,  and  had  a mind  thoroughly  free  from 
Uliberality  of  any  kind.  lie  was  a deep  thinker, 
a fluent  speaker  and  writer,  and  a thoroughly 
honest  man. 

S^pt.  10. — MELifcB,  M.,ono  of  tho  ablest  writers 
and  expounders  of  sanitary  science  in  Eutoih*. 
died  at  Marseilles,  age<l  68  years.  Tbo  greater 
portion  of  his  life  liad  lK*en  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  sanitary  science.  He  hold  tho 
office  of  sanitary  inspector-general,  and  wa** 
the  leading  member  of  tho  consulting  hygienic 
committee,  which  acts  as  an  adviser  to  govern- 
ment on  all  questions  bearing  upon  the  public 
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licalth.  Ho  was  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  subsequently  became  president. 
Ilavinjj  been  inspecting  the  sanitary  establbh- 
mciits  in  Marseilles,  ho  was  returning  from 
one  of  Ids  missions  when  he  was  struck  by 
a roup  d(t  loAiT,  and  died  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion. 

Sept.  28. — FEATiiKRSTONAron,  George  Wil- 
V.  R.  S.,  her  Britannic  majesty’s  consul 
for  the  departments  of  Calvados  and  Seine, 
died  at  Havre,  aged  86  years.  Having  resided 
for  many  years  during  the  early  part  of  his 
life  in  S'orth  America,  and  liaving  explored 
iiiimerou.s  wild  tracts  then  occupied  by  the 
native  Imlians,  but  now  civilized  States,  he  was 
singularly  well  qiialidod  to  act  as  a British  com- 
missioner in  settling,  by  arduous  service  in  the 
field,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  for  the  sncce.ssfnl  execution  of 
this  task,  in  ussociution  with  Mr.  Baring,  after- 
ward Lord  Ashburton,  that  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, then  her  nityesty's  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  ussignod  to  Mr.  Featherstonbaugh  the 
consulate  at  Havre.  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  that  office  he  received  the  full  approbation 
of  the  Government.  His  writings  on  statistical 
and  political  subjects  were  clear  and  vigorous, 
and  his  geological  memoirs  merited  the  warm 
approval  of  Iil.s  attached  friends  Buckland  and 
Murchison.  His  works,  as  named  by  Allibono, 
ore,  “(ieological  Iiej>ort,”  made  in  1834,  of  the 
elevated  country  between  the  Missouri  and  the 
Red  Rivers;  ** t>bser\'tttiou8  on  the  Ashburton 
Treaty,’*  1842;  “Excursion  through  the  Slave 
StaUts”  published  in  1844;  and  “Canoe  Voy- 
age** to  the  Minnesota,  1847,  in  two  volumes. 

Si'pt.  — . — Dunbar,  Davii>,  a Scottish  scuIjh 
tor,  died  in  Scotlaml.  His  best  works  were 
busts  from  life,  and  some  coj>ies  in  marble  from 
the  antique,  lie  pro<luccd  busts  of  Earl  Grey, 
Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Durham,  and  other  emi- 
nent Statesmen ; but  one  of  his  greatest  works 
was  a bust  of  Grace  Darling. 

Sept.  — . — Goldschmidt,  Hermann,  an  emi- 
nent painter  and  astronomer,  died  in  Germany, 
agc<l  64  years.  He  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  and  was  in  the  mercantile  bdsincss  until 
thirty  years  of  ago,  wdieu  ho  took  up  his  pencil, 
studying  under  the  celebrated  arti.sts  Schnorr 
and  Cornelius  in  Munich.  In  1834  ho  went  to 
Faria,  where  ho  followed  his  profession.  In 
1847  ho  turned  his  attention  to  astronomy,  and 
his  dbeoveries  obtained  for  iilni  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  fcH>eiety  of  London 
besides  other  marks  of  recognition  from  the 
Acailemy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  to  which  hmiy 
his  discoveries  were  usually  first  communicated. 
His  name  is  identified  w ith  no  less  than  four- 
teen of  the  small  planets  between  Mars  and  Ju- 
piter, viz., — Lutetia  (1852),  Pomona  (1854),  Ata- 
lanta  (1855),  Harmonia  (1856),  Dapliuo  (1856), 
Nysa  (1857),  Eugenia  (1857),  Pseudo  Daphne 
(1857),  Doris  and  Pales  (1857),  both  discovered 
on  tlie  smuo  evening,  Europa  (1857),  Alexandra 
1858XDanae  (I860),  andPanopca(i8Gl).  From 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  other 


learned  bodies,  be  received  numerous  prizes  and 
honors. 

Sept.  — . — Saduer,  Louise,  a distinguished 
German  painter,  died  at  Weimar,  aged  86 
years.  She  was  a native  of  Jena,  and  the 
contemporary  of  Goethe. 

Oct  1. — Turoot,  Lons  Felix  Etienne,  Mar- 
quis do.  minister  of  France  at  Berne,  died  at 
Versailles,  aged  70  years.  He  descemle<l  from 
a noble  family  of  Normandy,  and  was  a native 
of  Rons.  He  was  educat^  at  the  military 
school  of  Saint  Cyr,  and  sc-rved  in  tlie  army  for 
several  years,  resigning  bis  commi»>ion  in  1830. 
In  1832  he  was  raised  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
and  took  his  seat  with  the  conservative  poli- 
ticians, but  the  revolution  of  Fcbmary  sent  him 
back  to  private  life,  llo  had  taken  but  little 
part  in  public  affairs  up  to  that  time  ; but  ho 
attached  himself  to  the  Napoleonic  policy,  was 
a member  of  the  ministry  of  the  2d  December, 
1851,  and  identifio<l  himself  entirely  with  the 
coup  d^etat.  In  July,  1852,  he  resigned  the 
portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  M.  Drouyn  dc 
Lhuys,  and  receivetl  the  dignity  of  Senator. 
On  the  26th  of  April,  1H63,  he  was  accredited 
as  ambassador  to  tiio  court  of  Spain.  In  1854 
bo  fought  a duel  with  Mr,  Soul6,  the  Unite<l 
States  ambaasador.  In  1852  lie  was  made 
commander  of  the  I..egion  of  Honor,  and  grand 
officer  of  the  order  in  September,  1858. 

Oct.  11. — IIoBBB,  William  Fisher,  an  emi- 
nent English  agricnlturist^  died  at  his  re.sidence 
Dear  Colchester,  aged  67  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  W’hito  Colne,  Es^x,  and  from  his 
earliest  years  was  trained  to  farming.  He  com- 
bined both  scientific  knowletigo  and  practical 
oxi)crienco,  liolding  each  in  such  exact  balance 
that  he  became  a leading  agriculturist  in  the 
country.  At  the  time  of  liis  decease  ho  was 
vice-president  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England,  of  which  he  had  been  one  of 
the  founders,  and  a prominent  member  of  .«ev- 
eral  other  important  societies,  not  only  in  liis 
own  country,  but  abroad. 

Oct.  11. — Sidney,  Sir  William  Robert,  a 
parlinraentary  pleader,  and  author,  died  near 
Maidenhead,  Berks,  age<l  78  years.  lie  was 
e<Jucatcd  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
was  a magistrate  for  Berks.  Ho  was  the  author 
of  works  on  savings,  on  the  juris4liction  of  the 
House  of  lA)rd8  in  appeals  and  writs  of  error, 
on  the  practice  in  claims  to  dormant  iwerages, 
on  stale  lotteries,  etc. 

Oct.  12. — Lowe,  James,  inventor  of  the  screw- 
propeller,  was  killed  by  an  accident  in  the 
street. 

Oct.  13. — PEU.EW,  lion.  George,  D.  D.,  Dean 
of  Norwich,  and  rector  of  Chart,  died  at  (ireat 
Chart,  Kent,  ageil  73  years.  He  was  a native 
of  Cornw  all,  and  a son  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward 
Pellew,  G.  C.  B.,  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Corjius  Christi  College,  Oxford  ; ret-eived  holy 
ortlers  in  1817,  l>eoame  canon  of  Canterbury  in 
1823,  dean  of  Norwich  in  1829,  and  rector  of 
New  Chart  in  1852.  He  was  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  published,  among  other  works, 
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“Tlio  Lifo  of  Lord  Sidinoutli,”  and  sovoral 
volumes  of  sermons,  . 

OH.  18, — SiEBOLD,  Pmup  Fn.vxz  vos,  an 
oiiiinent  German  botanist,  died  in  Munich,  aged 
70  years.  Ho  was  a native  of  Wftrzbnrgr,  was 
e«bicated  at  tho  university  there,  and  in  1823 
receive<l  from  tho  Dutch  Government  tho  ap- 
pointment of  phvjfician  and  naturalist  in  tlto 
colonial  establishment  at  Java,  and  subsequently 
was  transferred  to  tho  embassy  at  Japan.  Ho 
ilevuted  several  years  to  careful  explorations, 
receiving  material  assistance  from  Japanese 
naturalists  who  souj^ht  tho  benefit  of  his  in- 
structions. Ilis  zeal  in  tho  prosecution  of  his 
s^'ientitic  inquiries  finally  brought  him  into 
collision  with  tho  Japanese  Government,  and 
in  1828  ho  was  expelled  from  the  kingdom. 
In  1830  he  w’ciit  to  llolland,  where  he  occupied 
R»rne  years  in  tho  preparation  of  several  works 
ernhodying  tho  results  of  his  investigations. 
Subsequently  ho  resided  for  a time  in  Nangasaki. 
His  chief  works  are : “ Epitome  Linguro  Japon- 
ic4o  ” (Batavia,  1826).  “ Fauna  Japonica  ” (I^y- 
den,  1836-’4G),  “ Bibliotheca  Japonica  ” (1833- 
’41),  “Oatalogus  Librorum  Japoniconim” 
(1845),  ‘‘Urkundlichc  Darstcllung  der  Bestre- 
bungon  Xiederlands  nnd  Uiisslands  zur  Erotf- 
mmg  Japans  ” (1854).  He  has  also  left  uncom- 
pleted an  elaborate  illustrated  work  upon 
Japanese  plants,  commenced  in  1832. 

OH.  18. — Robinson,  Geobob  AransTfa,  an 
English  government  officer,  die<l  at  Bath,  aged 
08  years,  lie  was  a native  of  Ixnidon.  In 
1830  lie  su(*ceodc<l  in  accomplishing  a proji.*ct 
of  much  importance  to  the  government,  tho 
removal  of  tho  blacks  from  the  island  of  Tas- 
mania to  Flinder'a  Island,  which  had  been 
assigned  exclusively  to  them.  As  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  service,  ho  was  placed  at  tho 
head  of  the  Protectors  of  tho  Aborigines  in 
Australia. 

OH.  16. — Hopkins,  William,  F.  U.  S.,  Senior 
Ks4|uire  Bedell  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
die<l  there,  aged  about  03  years.  lie  was  edu- 
cated as  a farmer,  but  finding  that  occupation 
uncongenial  to  his  tastes,  he  entered  the  uni- 
versity comparatively  late  in  life,  and  gradnateil 
in  1827.  Ho  soon  distinguishe<]  liiinself  as  a 
private  tutor,  devoting  much  of  his  attention 
to  mathematics  and  geology.  Iteccntly  a nni- 
versity  prize  was  founded  in  his  honor;  the 
funds  of  wliich  arc  held  in  trust  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Philosophical  Society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  raatheraatico-physioal  investigations. 
Mr.  Hopkins  served  in  turn  in  tho  offices  of 
president  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  of  tho 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

Oh.  18. — WuENcn,  Miss  Matilda,  an  English 
writer  and  philanthropist,  dio<l  at  Bowden,  Sel- 
kirkshire. She  was  of  English  birth,  but  had 
spent  the  greater  ]>ortion  of  tho  last  twenty 
years  in  .Scotland,  devoting  her  energies  and 
her  possessions  to  the  adv.'mocinont  of  tho 
interests  of  the  people  in  tho  western  Iligli- 
lands,  especially  in  Skye,  where  she  built  nnd 


endowed  a school.  For  many  years  she  was 
a'*sociate<l  witli  Mrs,  Fry  in  visiting  the  prisons 
of  Loudon,  nnd  in  other  works  of  love  and 
self-sacrifice.  She  has  left;  translations  wliich 
attest  the  extent  of  her  scholarsliip  and  the 
beauty  of  her  style,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Neander’s  Life  of  St.  Beniard,” 
and  i>ortions  of  “Tho  Life  and  Times  of  Frtnl- 
crick  Perthes.” 

OH.  ly. — Pi.rNKET,  Rt  Hon.  and  Rev.  Thom- 
as Span  PurxKET,  second  lonl  and  bishop  of 
Tuam,  died  in  Touronakoa*ly,  Galway,  age»l  74 
years.  Ho  was  a son  of  William  ConjTigham 
Plunkot,  the  great  Irish  chancellor:  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  having 
held  some  preferments,  he  was  appointed  l>ean 
of  Down  in  1831,  and  in  1839  was  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Tuam.  He  was  an  active  and  ener- 
getic prelate,  as  was  evinced  by  tho  prosperity 
of  tho  diocese  under  his  care. 

Oft.  24. — Conquest,  J.  T.,  M.  D„an  eminent 
English  surgeon  and  autlior,  died  at  The  Oaks, 
Kent,  aged  77  years.  He  entered  tho  profession 
early,  obtaining  his  degree  as  member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  at  eighteen,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  tho 
Military  Medical  Depot  at  Chatham,  and  shortly 
afterward  held  tho  same  post  in  tlio  Royal 
Marines  at  Brompton,  whence  ho  went  to  tlio 
Edinhui^h  Univerjuty  and  graduated  in  1813. 
In  1814  Dr.  ('onquest  commenced  practice  in 
London,  and  his  talents  attracting  attention,  he 
was  culled  to  tho  chair  of  obstetrics  at  St. 
Bnrtholomew’’8  Hospital.  lie  was  a man  of 
great  benevolence,  using  all  his  energies  for  tlio 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  his  fcllow-mcn. 
Among  his  publishc-il  w’orks  may  bo  mentioned, 
“Outlines  of  Midwifery,”  subscquoiitly  trans- 
lated into  most  of  tlio  European  languages,  and 
ultimately  into  Ilindostaneo  and  Chinese;  a 
]ia>nphlet  on  tho  “Use  nnd  Abuse  of  Money,” 
and  a revised  cslition  of  the  Bible,  known  ns 
“Tlio  Bible,  with  20,(X)0  Emendations.” 

Oct.  26, — Dorion,  Eric,  a Canadian  joiirnnl- 
ist,  di(Hl  at  I/Avenir,  Canada.  Ho  began  life 
without  moans,  but  through  untiring  industry 
an<l  courage  siinnounted  all  obstacles,  and 
entered  public  life  early  os  tho  conductor  of 
a newspaper  puldished  under  the  title 
“L’Avenir,”  whicfi  he  afterward  gave  to  tho 
village  where  ho  spent  his  later  years.  For  a 
time  this  journal  was  exceedingly  prosperous, 
but  owing  to  some  opposirion  it  wa.s  discon- 
tinued, and,  after  a short  experience  in  mercan- 
tile life,  he  establislic<l  another  journal  called 
“Lo  Defricheur,”  M.  Dorion  sat  in  .Movcral 
successive  Parliaments  for  the  counties  of 
Drummond  and  Artlmhaska,  and  wielded  a 
large  influence  throughout  tliat  iKirtion  of  tlio 
country. 

OH.  28. — Spence,  B.  E.,  an  English  sculptor 
long  resident  at  Romo,  died  at  lA?ghom,  .\inong 
his  most  |K>p«lar  works  are : “ Tho  Finding  of 
Moses,”  “Jeanio  Deans,”  and  “The  Shepherd 
Boy.”. 

~Fbanci8,  Geoboe  Henry,  fin  editor 
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fin<l  author,  died  in  Pari?,  aged  60  years.  At 
an  early  age  ho  became  connected  with  the 
press  a?  a parliamentary  reporter  of  the 
“Times,”  “Mirror  of  Parliament,”  and  otlier 
papery.  lie  was  successively  etlitor  of  the 

Morning  Post,”  “ Atlas,”  “ Dublin  Daily 
Express,”  and  “ Morning  Ohronicle.”  Among 
his  published  works  arc : “ TIio  Orators  of  the 
.\ge,”  and  critical  biographies  of  B.  Disraeli, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Lord 
Palmerston. 

A^r.  1. — Barker,  Berkart>,  a philanthropist 
of  Edinburgh,  died  in  that  city.  He  was  a man 
of  deep  and  remarkable  sympatliies,  with  a 
keen  perception  of  the  trials  and  sufterings  of 
the  poorer  classes,  to  whom  hi?  purse  was  ever 
open.  Especially  was  ho  interested  in  the  poor 
of  Cowgate,  and  for  his  efforts  in  their  behalf 
became  widely  known  as  “The  King  of  Cow- 
jrate.”  Al>out  forty  years  ago  he  comnience<l 
business  in  Edinburgh  as  on  “ old-clothes  man,” 
and  by  his  integrity  extended  his  businc?.?  until 
his  agents  in  Ireland  and  America  often  gave 
orders  for  the  shipment  of  goods,  advancing 
therefor  large  sums.  At  his  death  he  was  said 
to  have  left  property  worth  £40,000. 

Aor.  2. — Holland,  Sara,  Lady,  an  Engli.sh 
author,  died  in  London.  She  was  a daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  and  in  1834 
married  Sir  Henry  Holland,  M.  D.,  the  eminent 

t»hysieian.  She  was  the  author  of  the  well- 
mown  biography  of  her  father,  the  witty 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's. 

A^ar.  3. — L'ollinowood,  Robert  GusTAvra 
AnoLpnrB,  M.  D.,  physician  and  author,  died 
at  Bisfiopwearmoutn,  aged  83  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Alnwick,  and  wa.s  early  destined  for 
the  profession  in  which  his  father,  Dr.  Thomas 
Cnlliiigwood,  had  achieved  po  distinguished  a 
reputation  in  England.  He  was  licensed  to 
pnictice  in  1810,  and  in  1813  received  his 
degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  University  of  Edin- 
bun5h,  and  became  a member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  Subsequently  ho  was  for 
•omc  time  physician  to  the  Universal  Medical 
Institute  of  London.  His  scientific  knowledge 
and  literary  abilities  wore  of  a high  order, 
and  his  love  of  art  had  prompto<l  him  to  ac- 
quire A valuable  collection  of  paintings,  anti- 
quities, &c.  He  was  the  author  of  “Ix?cturcs 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mc<licine,”  an 
“Essay  on  Dropsy,”  and  occasional  valuahJo 
contributions  to  medical  jonnmls. 

A>r.  13. — Parker,  Admiral  Sir  William, 
Bart,  G.  0,  B.,  an  English  naval  officer,  diet!  in 
Statford.shire,  aged  84  years.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1793,  serving  in  the  West  Indues,  and 
rising  from  rank  to  rank  until,  in  1802,  as  Cap- 
tain of  the  Amazon,  ho  distinguished  himself 
in  the  war  with  France.  During  this  period  he 
cajitnred  several  French  and  Spanish  jirivateers, 
and  was  the  hero  of  many  brilliant  exploits. 
In  July,  1830,  he  was  made  rear-admiraJ,  and 
the  following  year  was  invested  with  the  chief 
command  of  tlie  Lisbon  station.  In  July,  1834, 
ho  was  mode  K.  C.  B.,  .and  ten  days  later  a 


Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  On  resigning  that 
appointment,  he  was,  in  1841,  made  naval  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  East  Indies,  superintend- 
ing all  the  operations  in  China,  from  the  tiiking 
of  Amoy  to  the  pacification  of  Nanking,  in 
1842,  for  which  ho  received  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament.  As  a reward  for  his 
scrvicos,  ho  was  made  a (t.  C.  B.,  and  subse- 
quently was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a baronet, 
lie  was  made  principal  aide-de-camp  to  the 
queen  in  1840,  rear-admiral  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom  in  1862,  and  admiral  of  tlie  fleet  in 
1803. 

20. — SiiiRLET,  Rev.  Walter  Waddino- 
TON,  D.  D.,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
and  canon  of  Christ  Clinrch,  Oxford,  died  tfiero, 
aged  38  years.  Ho  was  the  only  son  of  the  Into 
Rt.  Rev.  W.  A.  Shirley,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man;  was  educated  at  Rugby,  Universitv 
College,  and  Wndliam  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  subsequently  became  follow  and  tutor.  Hav- 
ing won  many  honors  during  his  collegiate 
course,  bo  was  in  1826  appointed  a master  in 
the  schools,  and  in  1862  was  nominated  to  the 
office  of  select  preacher.  In  1864  he  was  ap- 
piiinteil  by  Ix)rd  Palmerston  to  the  regins  pro- 
fessorship of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  canonry 
of  Christchurch.  His  scholarship  was  thorough 
and  brilliant,  and  in  his  teachings  ho  always  w'cnt 
to  the  fountain-head.  He  was  well-known  in  the 
literary  world  as  the  editor  of  the  “Fasciculi 
Zizaniorum  Magistri  Johannis  Wyclif,”  and  also 
of  letters  illustrative  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
which  w'orks  were  brought  ont  by  him  under 
the  direction  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  in  1868 
and  1863,  respectively. 

AVr.  24. — (Sievalier,  Sulpice  Paul  (Gavar- 
ni),  an  eminent  French  designer  and  carica- 
turist, died  in  Paris,  aged  66  years.  His  parents 
were  originally  from  Burgundy,  bnt  had  then  just 
cstnblislied  themselves  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
born,  in  1801.  He  w'as  educated  to  embrace  at 
pleasure  tlie  profession  of  architecture  or  civil 
engineering.  Choosing  the  latter,  he  w'as,  in 
his  twentieth  year,  appointed  surveyor  in  the 
land  valuation  office,  hU  residence  to  bo  at 
Tarl>es.  During  his  leisure  hoars  he  amused 
himself  w’ith  his  pencil,  and  at  thirty-four  yc.ars 
of  age  obtained  an  engagement  to  sketch  the 
fashions  of  the  day  for  a w’eckly  journal,  and 
suhsequentlv  undertook  the  inanagcnicDt  of  the 
“ Jonmni  ^es  Gens  du  Monde.”  His  produc- 
tions gave  him  a wide  reputation,  and  among 
his  most  p<>pular  illustrations  may  ho  mentioned 
those  of  Eugt'ne  Sue,  in  the  “ Diablo  A Paris,” 
and  the  works  of  Balzac.  Among  hi?  com- 
jmsitions  are  the  “Lorottes,”  the  “Artistes,” 
the  “ Bals  Mosques,”  the  “ Balivemes  de  Paris” 
the  “Enfants  Terriblcs,”  “Parents  Terrible?,” 
and  the  “Impressions  dcs  Voyages.”  Ho  took 
the  name  of  (invnrni,  after  a sketch  by  him  of 
the  Circus  of  Oavurni,  among  the  Pyrenees. 
Having  become  deeply  interested  in  matlie- 
maticul  pursuit?  and  al'rostation,  he  deserte<i 
art  in  1856,  and  thenceforth  devoted  liimsclf  so 
entirely  to  these  stndiea  that  his  health  suffered 
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from  confinomeot,  which  ultimately  shortonod 
bis  life. 

Kot.  20. — Barantr,  Aimablb  Guillattme 
Prosper  BaroitRE,  Baron,  a French  historian 
and  diplomatists  died  at  Auvergne,  France,  age<l 
84  years.  His  immc<liate  ancestors  were  schol- 
ars of  some  reputation,  and  under  tho  sni>er- 
vision  of  his  father,  young  Pro'sj)or  received  a 
thorough  classical  education,  after  which  he 
entereil  tlie  polytechnic  school  in  Auvergne,  his 
native  town.  Entering  public  life  in  1802,  ho 
held  several  offices  at  home  and  diplomatic  m\n- 
sions  abroad ; served  for  a time  us  gcncrai 
secretary  of  the  homo  department,  and  in  1819 
was  made  a peer  of  France,  when  he  gave  him- 
self up  more  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits. 
As  early  as  1808  he  publi.shed  anonymously  an 
able  sketch  of  the  literary  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  1814  were  published  tho  “Me- 
moirs” of  Madame  do  La  Rochc^aquelin,  relnt- 
iog  to  tho  sanguinary  wars  waged  against  tho 
insurgcDts  of  I^  Vendee  during  tlie  first  pericnl 
of  the  French  Republic,  the  greater  i>ortion  of 
which  was  written  by  his  pen.  In  1821  he 
published  his  French  version  of  Schiller’s 
dramas,  after  which  he  devoted  himself  for 
years  to  his  most  important  work,  as  the  histo- 
rian of  tho  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  This  labor, 
so  ably  perfonned,  gaiuetl  liim  an  entrance  into 
tho  French  Academy  in  1828.  After  the  revo- 
lution of  1830,  Barante  was  ai)pointed  ambas- 
sador to  tlio  court  of  Turin,  and  in  1835  was 
sent  as  ininUter  to  Petcrshnrg.  His  subsequent 
writings  were  partly  political,  but  mainly  his- 
torical. 

Dec.  1. — CoTTox,  William,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S., 
an  Englisit  philanthropist,  director  of  tho  Bank 
of  England,  died  in  Lcytonstone,  Essex,  aged 
80  years.  He  was  descended  from  the  Cotton 
family  of  Cheshire;  was  educated  at  the  Gram- 
mar School  of  Chigwcll,  and  in  liis  fifteenth 
year  entered  a counting  house.  la  1808  lie 
became  connected  with  a largo  firm  manufac- 
turing machinery  for  rogiMtering  cahlea,  and 
from  this  time  developed  that  deep  and  active 
interest  in  tho  social  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
Ills  fcllow-mcn  which  characterized  his  future 
life.  He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  National  Society,  was  governor  of  Christ’s 
Hospital,  the  originator  of  public  baths  and 
wash  houses,  took  a leiuling  j)art  in  tho  forma- 
tion of  King’s  College,  and  was  ever  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  churcli  building.  In 
1822  he  was  elected  a director  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  of  whici)  ho  wjis  governor  three  times. 
During  this  period  the  necessity  of  weighing 
the  whole  of  tlie  gold  coinage  of  the  country 
led  Idni  to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  automaton 
weighing  machine,  now  so  extensively  usetl. 
He  retired  from  his  position  ns  director  of  the 
bank  in  1806.  Mr.  C'otton  was  a deputy-lieu- 
tenant for  Essex,  clminnan  of  Petty  Sessions  at 
llfonl  and  Stratford,  and  subsequently  chair- 
man of  Quarter  Sci^ions  at  Chelmsford. 

Dee.  1.— Everest,  Col.  Sir  George,  0.  B.,  F. 
R.  S.,  Royal  Bengal  Artillery,  diwl  at  Hyde 


Park  gardens,  aged  70  years.  He  was  educated 
at  tlie  Royal  Military  Schools  of  Great  Marlow 
and  Wo<dwich;  entered  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  1804,  and  served  at  tho  sicjre 
of  Kalingor  in  1812.  He  was  surveyor-general 
of  India,  and  superintendent  of  the  great  tri- 
gonometrical survey  from  1830  to  1^3,  when 
he  retired  from  the  serrice  with  the  rank  of 
coloBol.  He  was  knighted  and  made  C.  B.  in 
1861. 

Dee.  3. — Hixcks,  Rev.  Edward,  D.  D.,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  philoUv 
gist,  and  archa?ologisL  died  at  Killeleagh,  comity 
Down,  Ireland,  aged  72  years.  He  was  tlie  son 
of  Dr.  Tlioinas  Dix  Ilincks,  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  head-master  of  the  classical  school  in  the 
Belfast  Academical  Institution.  He  wjts  a na- 
tive of  Cork;  graduated  at  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity in  1812,  and  took  a fellowship  the 
following  year.  In  1826  ho  became  rector  of 
Killeleagh,  holding  that  ]x>sition  until  Ids  death. 
He  contributed  numerous  valuable  i)npers,  es(te- 
cially  on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  Assyrian 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  to  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  the 
Asiatic  Society,  and  the  British  Aaaociution. 
He  was  one  of  tho  chief  restorers  of  Assyrian 
learning,  tlirowing  great  light  on  the  linguLtic 
character  and  grammaticjil  structure  of  the 
languages  represented  on  tlio  Assyrian  monu- 
ments. Ho  was  an  able  advocate  of  reform  in 
the  Irish  Establishment. 

Dee.  8.—Frere.  James  Hatley,  on  English 
commentator  on  the  prophecies,  died  at  8hill- 
ington,  Bodftmlshirc,  aged  87  years,  in  1812 
he  first  commencwl  the  study  of  prophecy,  and 
although  the  death  of  tho  First  and  Second 
Napoleons  seeme<l  at  the  time  to  have  exploded 
his  Napoleonic  theory  of  interpretation,  he  ad- 
hered to  it  through  all  adverse  ni>peanmces 
and  continual  even  to  the  last  to  Uwk  on  the 
I)resent  Emperor  of  tho  French  as  destined  to 
fulfil  his  expectations  as  to  tho  downfall  of  the 
temporal  power  of  tho  Papacy,  and  the  !)rief 
reign  of  Antichrist,  as  preparatory  to  the 
restitution  of  uU  things. 

Dee.  1 1 . — Meath,  Rev.  John  Cantweli.,  D.D., 
Roman  Catholic  Bishoj>  of,  died  at  Mullingar, 
agcsl  about  75  years.  He  was  consecrated  in 
1830.  One  of  the  most  able  and  active  prelates, 
ho  was  always  distinguished  by  strong  political 
feeling,  wiiich  maniftiitevl  itself  especially  in  the 
election  of  memU>r8  of  Parliament,  and  in  the 
advocacy  of  tenant  right. 

Dee.  13. — RoBKRTSf»x,  Joseph,  LK  D.,  a 
Scottish  antiquarian,  died  at  F^inbnrgh,  ;ige<l 
55  years.  Ho  was  a native  of  Abenleen  and 
was  educated  for  the  law,  but  early  in  life 
turned  his  attention  to  tho  editorial  profession. 
He  Oilited  several  volumes  for  the  Sp.alding, 
Maitland,  and  Bannatyne  clul>s.  In  1853  bis 
antiquarian  tastes  were  gratified  by  an  appoint- 
ment as  curator  of  tho  Historical  Dej>artment 
of  the  Register  Office  at  Edinburgh,  which  pos- 
ition he  lield  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Few 
men  were  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
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the  literatnro  and  history  of  the  northoastem 

fjortion  of  Scotland  than  Dr.  Robertson.  HU 
ust  published  work  was  a collection  of  the 
canons  and  councils  of  the  ancient  Scotch 
church,  entitled  “Statuta  Ecclcsito  Scotianm.” 
13. — Monro,  Rer.  Edward,  M.  A.,  an 
EnjrlUli  clerjrymon  and  author,  dietl  at  St.  John’s 
V’iearajje,  Leeds,  a^ed  D1  years.  lie  was  a 
native  of  London,  w'hero  liis  ancestors  for  four 
successive  generations  had  practised  as  phy- 
sicians, He  wa.s  educated  at  Harrow,  and  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  whore  ho  graduated  in 
183C.  In  1839  ho  was  ordained,  and,  after 
holding  for  a time  the  curacy  of  Harrow,  was 
in  1H40  ui>pointe<l  to  the  incumbency  of  Har- 
row Weuld,  which  he  hehl  until  1800,  when  he 
accepted  the  vicarage  of  St.  John’s,  Leoils.  At 
Harrow  Weald  ho  conducte<l  a training  college 
for  schiHipIinasters,  and  candidates  fi»r  holy  or- 
ders. In  1HG2  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
sek*ct  preachers  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
He  was  latterly  an  adherent  of  high  church 
principles,  and  was  the  author  of  numerous 
theological  and  other  works,  among  which  arc 
The  Fulfilment  of  the  Ministry,”  “ Reasons 
for  feeling  secure  in  the  Church  of  England,” 
‘‘Daily  Studios  during  Lent,”  “The  Dark 
River,”  “The  CombaUints,”  and  “The  Mid- 
night Sea,” 

I>ec.  17. — Hind,  Rev.  Jonx,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S., 
nil  English  clergj'man.  ami  author  of  mathe- 
matical text  books,  died  at  Cambridge,  ogcsl  70 
years.  Ho  graduated  at  St.  Jolm's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1818.  For  a time  ho  was  fellow 
and  tutor  of  Sidney  Su.ssex  College,  C'lunbridgc. 
He  was  the  author  of  works  of  great  merit  on 
arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry,  diflcrential 
calculu.s,  and  aritbniotical  algebra. 

Dee.  20. — (jn.nF.irr,  Mrs.  Axne,  an  English 
writer  for  children,  di<xl  at  Nottingham,  aged 
81f  years.  She  was  the  widow  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Gilliert,  also  an  author,  but  was  better  known 
in  literary  circles  as  Anno  Taylor.  SIio  cam© 
of  a literary  stock,  her  jiarents,  brothers,  and 
sUtcr,  being  well-known  writers.  One  of  Mrs. 
Gilliert’s  first  works  was  “Original  Poems  for 
Infant  Minds,”  prepared  in  connection  with  her 
sister,  Jane  Taylor,  and  to  this  day  a i>opular 
favorite;  she  was  also  the  anthor  of  the  admir- 
able little  poem  “ My  ilother.” 

Dee.  24. — Dick,  Robert,  the  scientific  baker 
of  Thurso,  Eng.,  died  in  tliat  town.  Though  a 
baker  by  trade,  his  love  of  science  rendered  his 
business  remunerative,  and  his  shop  was  the 
resort  of  men  of  influence  and  education,  who 
considered  him  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
upon  certain  scientifle  questions.  Ho  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Dee,  24. — Fioaxiere  E Morao,  J.  C.,  Portu- 
guese minister  to  the  United  States,  died  in 
Brooklyn,  L.  L,  aged  08  years.  Ho  was  born 
at  Lisbon,  and  was  sent  U>  thus  country  in  tiio 
capacity  of  consul  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  many  years 
ago.  After  fulfilling  the  duties  of  this  office 
acceptably  for  years,  las  govemmont  promoted 


him  to  the  position  of  charge  d'affairee  at 
Washin^on,  which  ho  held  until  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Don  Miguel,  when  he  resigned  and  ro- 
tire<l  to  a life  of  privacy.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  usurper  from  tlie  throne  of  Portugal,  and 
the  reinstatement  of  the  lawful  sovereign,  Sig- 
nor do  Figaniere  e Morao  was  ^pointed  Minis- 
ter Pleni])Oteiitiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  to 
represent  his  country  at  Washington.  TIiLs  po- 
sition ho  continued  to  occupy  until  his  death. 
Being  the  senior  reprc.scntativc  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments, ho  bad  for  many  years  occupied  the 
position  of  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps. 

Dee,  — . — Fraxk,  M.  the  oldest  rabbi  cif  the 
Jewish  Church  in  Germany,  died  at  Wilna, 
agetl  108  years. 

OHIO.  This  State  is  steadily  advancing  in 
population,  wealth,  and  general  prosperity. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war  a new  impetus  has 
been  given  to  every  department  of  industry. 
I>abor  has  been  amply  rowanled,  and  succef« 
has  attended  business  operations  of  every  kind. 

The  Democratic  State  (’onvontion  met  at  CV 
Iambus  May  24th,  nominating  General  Benjamin 
Lefevre  for  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  M.  Key 
for  Judge  of  the  Supremo  Court,  and  William 
Sjirwcll  for  member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works.  The  following  resolutions  were  unan- 
imously adopted : 

Hetolved,  That  tho  Democracy  of  Ohio  will  adhere 
IQ  the  present  and  in  Uie  future,  os  in  the  pa«l,  with 
unfaltering  fidelity  and  firmness,  to  the  organization 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  to  its  ancient  and  well, 
settled  principles  os  enunciated  by  Thomas  Jefl'erson, 
the  moral  apostle  of  American  Democracy,  and  o.h 
acknowledgid  and  accepted  by  the  party  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Ooremment,  and  especially  of 
equal  taxation,  and  of  representation  oi  all  States 
su^cetto  taxation. 

Jiiiolted,  That  tho  one  great  question  nf  tho  day  is 
the  immeiliatc  and  unconuitional  restoration  of  alt  the 
Slates  to  the  exercise  of  their  rights  within  tho  Kod- 
eral  Union,  under  the  Constitution,  and  that  we  will 
cordially  ond  actively  support  Andrew  Johnson  as 
President  of  the  United  States  in  all  the  necessary 
and  proper  means  to  carrr  out  his  policy  as  directed 
to  that  end,  and  especially  in  securing  iminediato 
representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  eleven  States  from  which  it  is  now 
uncoustitutionally  and  arbitrarily  withheld,  unless 
on  the  degrading  condition  of  inferiority  in  the 
Union,  and  of  negro  political  and  civil  equality  en- 
forced by  the  Federal  Government. 

AW/rrJ,  That  to  accomplish  the  purposes  above 
set  forth  we  will  cordially  cooperate  at  public  meet- 
ings, conventions,  and  at  the  polls,  witli  all  men,  with- 
out reference  to  post  party  position,  who  honestly, 
Bud  by  their  acts  and  votes,  as  well  as  by  their  pro- 
fessions, support  the  President  in  his  policy  of  res- 
toration as  now  desired. 

Tht*  Republican  State  Convention  nssoinbled 
at  Columbus  Juno  20th,  ami  made  the  following 
nominations : Secretary  of  State,  William  Heiirv 
Smith ; Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Josiah 
Soott ; Board  of  Public  Works,  John  M.  Barrel. 

Tlio  convention  adopted  tho  following  reso- 
lutions : 

liaolttd.  That  the  Union  party  of  Ohio,  having 
sustained  the  General  Oovernmeut,  during  fouryears 
of  successful  war,  against  the  united  eflbrts  of  rebels 
in  the  South  and  their  partisans  in  the  North,  now 
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doraand  that  peace  sbdl  be  catabli^hed  upon  such 
Aure  foundationa  that  rebcUion  and  seceasioa  will 
ncrer  atratii  endanger  our  national  existence. 

That  this  convention  fully  indorses  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  proposed  Con> 
gress  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  as  a liberal, 
wise,  and  patriotic  adiustment;  and  the  Union  parly 
of  Ohio  pledire  for  it  their  united  ond  beartv  support. 

Ktaolred,  That  the  nation  owes  the  heroic  men  of 
our  army  and  nav^  a debt  of  lasting  gratitude  fur 
tbeir  patciotic  service  in  defeuce  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union,  and  we  urge  upon  Congn^ss  the  duty 
of  equalizing  the  bounties ; and  that  while  we  rher> 
ish  with  the  tendercst  aflection  the  memories  of  the 
fallen  braves,  we  pledge  to  their  widows  and  orphans 
the  nation's  care  and  protection. 

At  the  election  in  October  the  total  vote  for 
Secretary  of  State  wns  460,908;  of  which  Wil- 
liam II.  Smith  received  250,802,  and  Benj.  F. 
Lefovre,  213,006.  Of  the  nineteen  im*nilH?r8 
of  Congrej^s  elected,  fn-venteen  are  Bejmhltcana 
and  two  r>emocrati«.  The  State  Legislature  is 
divided  ns  follows : 

Senate.  House.  Joint  ballot 
RepubKcanss ....  S.l  69  94 

Democrats 12  86  4ft 

Rep.  maj 18  S3  46 

The  nnmhcr  of  acres  of  land  a-sscssed  for 
taxation  is  28,408,301,  the  valuation  of 

which  is $498,771,034 

The  value  of  real  estate  in  cities,  towns, 

and  villages  U 104,876,508 

The  value  of  chattel  property  is 442,561,579 

Total  valuation  of  1866 $1,106,208,921 

This  is  an  increa.se  over  1805  of  $56,003,066, 
of  which  the  sum  of  $175,072  was  in  real  es- 
tate not  ill  cities  ond  villagis;  $2,914,401  in 
real  estate  in  citieis  towns,  and  villages,  and 
$33,518,503  in  chattel  property. 

TIio  total  State  and  local  taxes  for  the  year 
were  $16,507,807.13. 

The  aggregate  asse.ssments  for  school  pur- 
poses in  1866  amounted  to  $4,493,844.50,  of 
which  the  sum  of  $3,056,652.48  was  by  local 
taxation,  and  $1,437,192.02  by  State  levy. 

'File  finances  of  the  State  are  in  the  tnof't  fa- 
vorable condition,  and  its  credit  in  market  is 
not  Buqiassed  by  that  of  any  otlier  State.  The 
receipts  into  the  treasury  for  tiie  fiscal  year 
ending  15th  November,  inclndiDg  tlio  balance 
of  $750,085.92  unexpended  in  the  previous 
year,  were  $8,455,748.41.  The  expenditures 
were  $7,434,496.73.  The  balance  in  the  treas- 
nry,  November  15tli,  was  $1,021,000.  The 
State  debt  at  the  same  date  uinunntcHl  to  $13,- 
912,000.  Tlie  decrease  of  the  jiublic  debt  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  was  $1,097,246.31.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  most  important  interest  in  the  State, 
and  is  fiourldiing.  The  number  of  acres  planted 
ill  wheat  was  1,451,720,  yielding  a product  of 
13.234,189  bushels.  Tlie  yield  of  com  w as  68,- 
053,668  bushels  from  1,932,345  acres  planted; 
and  of  onU,  17,580,664  bushels,  from  690,740 
acres.  The  State  produceil  during  the  year 
32,450,139  pounds  of  butter,  and  16,947,906 
pounds  of  cheese.  The  tobacco  crop  amounted 
to  14,107,823  pounds.  The  yield  of  maple  su- 


gar was  5,600,002  pounds,  and  of  sorghum  sn* 
gar  67,068  pound.s,  w ith  3,968,751  gallons  of 
8oi*ghum  syrup,  and  408,416  gallons  of  maple 
syrup,  5,660  acres  were  devoted  to  grape  cul- 
ture, producing  2,487,000  pounds  of  fruit,  and 
237,008  gallons  of  wine. 

The  product  of  wool  was  20,942,571  pound?. 
Largo  qmuitities  of  rye,  buckweat,  barley,  hay, 
clover,  flax,  and  potatoci?,  were  also  rabed. 
Great  attention  is  given  to  stock-rairing,  and  do 
State  can  furnish  better  specimens  of  domestic 
animals.  The  following  shows  the  number  and 
value  of  the  live-stock  of  tlie  State  : 


NamUT.  I TalM. 


Horses f.86,767  $47,410,428 

(’altle 1,268,698  », 674,618 

Mules,  etc 20,165  1,888,196 

Sheep 7,038,885  f0,8ll,W 

llog^ 1,817,159  _ 8,841,871 

IJberal  provision  is  made  for  the  snppal  of 


common  schools,  of  which  there  are  over  11,0(4) 
in  the  State. 

No  census  has  been  taken  in  Ohio  since  18W; 
but  the  following  table,  deduced  from  the  vote 
in  October,  will,  it  is  estimated,  opproiimate 
very  closely  to  the  present  population  of  the 
principal  cities  and  towns,  and  show  their  rale 
of  increase : 


< ITIES. 

PopntatloD, 

1860. 

IM 

Cincinnati 

10,044 

188,840 

Cleveland 

43.417 

67, m 

Columbus 

18,554 

M.W 

Dnvtou 

20,081 

88,188 

T<»lcdo 

18,768 

>7, MS 

ZanoAviliQ 

9,229 

]!,»< 

Sandusky 

8.408  : 

n,» 

lUmilton 

7,228 

11, !W 

Springfield 

7,003 

lIjM 

Xenio 

4,658 

H8SI 

Cliiineothc 

7.626 

Poiismouth 

6,268 

8,m 

Steubenville 

6,154 

•.» 

Akron 

8,477 

7,418 

Xewark 

4.675 

Plnuo 

4,616 

6,m 

Mfliisfield 

4,581 

Canton 

4.041  1 

•>52 

Tiffin 

3.992  j 

Marietta 

4,323  t 

«,4ir 

I/ancaster 

4,803  1 

(.no 

Ironton 

8,691  1 

*’*11 

Oallipolts 

8,418  1 

During  tlie  year  ending  July  1st,  11,000  ae** 
buildings  were  erecteil  in  the  State;  kmr  a 
larger  number  than  any  similar  period  hi? 
shown  for  ten  years  p;wt. 

The  number  of  marriages  reported 
year  was  30,000 ; being  an  increase  of 
per  cent,  over  the  previous  year,  and  some  6,00i 
more  than  in  any  year  of  tJio  past  ten. 

Tlio  amount  of  money  loaned  npon  the  mort- 
gagea  recorded  in  the  State,  is  an  evideDoe 
botli  of  the  numbers  of  transfers  of  capiW  aoj 
real  estate,  and  of  txinfidence  in  the  stability  oi 
business.  The  amount  secured  in  mortgage® 
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in  1860  was  $32, 000^000.  There  was  also  a 
great  increase  in  certiticates  issued  fur  the  in- 
corporation of  manufacturing  companies,  sucli 
as  rolling-mills,  iron  furnaces,  factorie.s,  etc. 

The  various  asylums  are  in  good  condition, 
and,  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity,  doing 
thoroughly  the  good  work  committed  to  them. 
The  penitenti.ary  has  been  managed  with  finn- 
ness,  good  discipline,  and  economy.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  tlio  existing  contracts  for  the  labor 
of  the  prisoners  were  made  when  the  value  of 
labor  was  much  lower  than  at  present,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  institution  exceeded  the  receipts 
from  the  labor  of  the  convicts  by  the  sum  of 
$16,239.86.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the 
convicts  arc  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  a 
large  majority  of  them  are  young  men  who 
have  very  recently  come  of  age. 

The  State  Reform  Farm  was  organized  eleven 
years  ago  upon  the  “ family  system’*  adopted  in 
some  reformatories  for  youth  in  Continental 
Europe,  and  was  the  first  attempt  to  introduce 
the  plan  into  tins  country.  A largo  proportion 
of  the  youth  scut  there  have  been  convicted  of 
penitentiary  crimes,  some  of  them  of  the  gravest 
character.  The  great  aim  of  the  commi.saioner 
in  charge,  and  of  the  older  brothers  (as  the 
oflScers  and  teachers  are  called),  has  been  to  re- 
vive in  these  boys  a respect  for  rectitude  and  a 
love  for  truth  and  virtue.  All  the  discipline 
and  instruction  has  l>oen  directed  to  this  end. 
While  the  fact  of  their  deserving  punishment 
has  not  been  ignored,  they  have  been  made  to 
feel  that  their  crimes  have  made  the  discipline 
of  the  school  a necessity  to  them  for  their 
own  good,  and  a necessity  for  the  coramimity’s 
protection.  Records  have  been  kept  of  the 
youth  discharged,  and  their  history  traced  as 
far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  do  so,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  such  os  to  justify  the  assertion 
that  hundreds  of  hoys  have  been  made  useful 
and  honest  members  of  society,  who  would 
otherwise  have  tilled  the  prisons  of  the  land  and 
belonge<l  to  the  class  of  professional  criminals. 

OLDENBURG,  a grand  duchy  in  Northern 
Germany,  Grandduke,  Peter  1.,  born  July  8, 
1827 ; succeeded  his  father,  Feb.  27,  1853. 
Ilcir-apparcnt,  Frederic  August,  born  Nov.  16, 
1802.  In  the  German-ltolian  war,  Oldenburg 
sided  with  Prussia,  and  after  the  war  it  joined 
the  North  German  Confederation.  On  Sept. 
27,  1806,  Oldenburg  conclude<l  a treaty  with 
Prussia,  by  w hich  the  grand  diiko  of  Oldenburg 
ceded  Ids  claims  to  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
while  Prussia  ceded  to  Oldenburg  some  districts 
of  Holstein,  with  a population  of  12,Gi>4  inhab- 
itants. The  area  of  Oldenburg  is  now  2,468 
square  miles,  and  the  population  314,416.  The 
movement  of  shipping  in  1864  was  os  follows: 


Flag.  j 

1 EnTcaio. 

1 Clsaekd, 

VMMk.  I 

^00« 

S,24i 

UmU.  . 

80,46$ 

120.190 

VmmI*. 

e.220 

8,203 

LuU. 

89.0T1 

124,281 

Total 

8,748 

206.05S  ’ 

M23 

‘ 218,882 

The  commerciid  navy  consisted  in  1865  of 
610  vessels,  of  a total  burden  of  2,306  lasts. 

OREGON.  The  election  for  State  officers  in 
Oregon  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  Jane, 
biennially,  except  for  Governor,  whoso  term  of 
office  is  four  years.  The  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican party  was  George  L.  Woods,  who  was 
not  committed  to  the  support  of  the  mtyority  in 
the  Federal  Congress.  The  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  party  was Kelly.  Xlio  reso- 

lutions of  the  convention  nominating  Mr.  Kelly 
expressed  a full  approval  of  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union. 
At  the  election  the  total  vote  for  Governor  was 
20,239;  of  which  Woods  received  10,283,  and 
Kelly  0,950,  making  a Republican  imyority  of 
827-  The  Republican  candidate  for  Congress 
w'as  chosen  by  a iniyority  of  553.  ITie  stale  of 
parties  in  tlie  Legislature  was  as  follows : 

Scnat«.  HouM. 


Republicans 14  24 

Democrats  8 23 

Republicao  majority 6 1 


At  the  ensuing  »<y?sion  of  the  legislature  two 
of  tlio  Republican  members  of  the  House  were 
retired  to  yield  their  seats  to  two  Democrats. 

The  session  of  the  Lcgislnturo  commenced  on 
September  10th.  This  porio<l  of  its  session  had 
been  adopted  owring  to  the  difficulty  for  mem- 
bers from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  to  get 
to  or  from  the  capital  in  the  winter.  A bill, 
however,  passed  the  House  to  change  the  lime 
of  meeting  to  December.  Resolutions  approv- 
ing the  Constitutional  amendment,  article  13, 
were  pasesed  by  one  majority  in  the  House. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  two  Republican  mem- 
bers above  mentioned,  a preamble  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  declaring  that  the  two 
persons  were  **  illegally  and  fraudulently  re- 
turned ns  members,”  and  by  their  aid  the  Fed- 
eral Constitutional  amendment  had  been  ap- 
proved. Therefore, 

Revolted  ^ th*  JIouh  of  RgprtffntatixeM  of  the  State 
of  Oreaon,  Thai  the  action  of  tbU  Uonse  in  paaaing 
the  said  Constitutional  amendments  did  not  express 
tbo  will  of  this  Hoasc  us  it  now  stands,  after  being 
purged  of  its  illegal  members. 

Jueohedy  That  llie  secretary  of  state  be  directed 
to  forward  a certified  copy  of  tlio  foregoing  preamble 
and  resolution  to  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  within  tun  days  from  the 
passage  of  the  same. 

Those  were  adopted— ayes,  24;  naj^t,  *18. 
A disenssion  ensued  during  the  next  .day  on 
approving  the  journal,  which  declared  Hie  re.so- 
lutions  passed,  during  which  three  absentees 
recorded  their  votes  in  the  negative.  Much 
confusion  ensued,  daring  which  the  clerk  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  ‘*to  take  effect  imme- 
diately,” which  was  not  accepted.  It  was 
claimed  that  there  was  an  agreement  to  allow 
absentees  to  record  their  votes,  and  some  would 
be  absent  beyond  the  current  day.  The  journal 
was  finally  approved — yeas,  26 ; nays,  20.  On  a 
subsequent  day  a resolution  w^as  passed  to  re- 
consider the  above  vote,  and  on  the  next  day  a 
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vuto  was  taken  on  a resolution  declaring  the 
action  of  the  House,  in  authorizing  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution,  illegal  and 
fraudulent.  Xliis  resolution  was  lost — yeas,  23  ; 
nays,  24. 

Rut  the  most  important  subject  before  the 
L<‘gislature  at  this  session  was  the  Oregon  Cen- 
tral Itailroad.  On  Octol)er  Gth  the  GoTernor 
sent  a special  message  to  the  Legislature  on  the 
subject,  UFfringtheneoessity  of  immediate  action, 
otherwise  great  delay  would  ensue  in  conse- 
quence of  their  hienuiul  sessions,  ILo  State 
u as  destitute  of  common  roads,  and  its  water 
communication  with  the  marts  of  trade  was  to- 
txilly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  A 
railroad  running  through  tlxe  Willamette  Valley, 
mid  via  Oakland,  Roseburg,  Jacksonville,  and 
Yreka,  connecting  with  the  Centnd  Pacific  in 
California,  was  of  vast  importance.  Rut  not 
less  important  w’as  a road  running  from  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  ('olumhia  rm  Boise  City 
to  the  valley  of  the  Groat  Salt  Lake,  connecting 
with  tlie  Central  Pacific  at  Salt  I^iko  City. 
This  was  the  route  to  which  the  Governor's 
message  refened.  An  act  was  passed  at  a pre- 
vious session  to  aid  the  first-name«l  route,  hut 
the  ajqtropriatioo  was  bo  small  nothing  had 
l*cen  accomplished.  Congrcf^i,  by  an  act  of 
July  2o,  1806,  donated  twenty  sections  of  the 
public  lands  for  each  mile  of  railroad  constriict- 
csl  from  the  city  of  Portland,  Oregon,  to  con- 
nect w ith  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  in  Cidi- 
fornia,  which  lands  are  to  bo  selected  within 
tliirty  miles  of  the  road  on  each  side.  Tiiis 
grant  docs  not  afford  sufficient  security  fbr  in- 
vestment; tlic  Legislature  w’as,  therefore,  called 
upon  to  offer  sufficient  inducement  to  draw 
capital  from  abroad.  Capitalists  have  oflered 
under  such  cireunistances  to  embark  in  the  en- 
terjirise.  The  incorporation  of  the  Oregon  C^en- 
trul,  with  prorisions  that  would  enable  it  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and 
that  should  secure  the  payment  of  the  interest 
on  the  lioudsof  the  company  necessary  to  con- 
struct the  first  twenty  miles,  was  an  all-im- 
portant measure.  The  subject  was  referred  to 
a special  committee  in  the  llouse,  who  made  a 
report  in  favor  of  the  inwisure,  and  stated  the 
fidlowing  facts  relative  to  the  resources  of  the 
State: 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  wheat  crop,  tbo 
great  reliance  of  the  Oregon  farmer,  scarcely  ever 
yields  him  onc-lhird  the  price  it  commands  in  the 
Smi  Franciaco  market.  In  16S4,  while  wheat  was  sell- 
ing rea<lily  for  $2.00  in  San  Francisco,  it  would  bring 
the  famitT  but  Ttl  cents  in  the  Willamette  Valley, 
and  now,  when  it  is  above  $1.00  in  San  Francisco,  it 
is  dull  hale  at  half  that  nrieu  here.  The  same  ine- 
quality of  prices  will  be  round  to  prevail  in  all  other 
articles  of  produce.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  our 
farmers  to  prosper  and  aid  in  developing  our  coun- 
try, as  long  as  they  are  subjected  to  such  disadran- 
liiges  in  competing  with  the  farmers  of  ('alifornia. 
And  we  cannot  expect  that  other  brunches  of  business 
will  prosper  when  tlie  farmer  is  thus  deprived  of  the 
profits  or  a good  market  for  want  of  cheap  transpor- 
tation at  all  limes.  In  Southern  Oregon  the  obstacles 
to  the  exportation  of  agricultural  products  are  so 
great  as  to  amount  to  a complete  embargo ; and  such 


must  forever  continue  to  bo  the  condition  of  Ujtt 
country,  at  least  so  far  as  the  most  profitable  part  of 
the  fartuer’s  labor  is  concerned,  until  the  countrv  it 
tapped  by  a railroad  leading  either  to  Portland  or  kan 
Francisco.  And  as  illustrating  the  necessity  of  a rail- 
road connection  to  the  people  of  the  southern  coao- 
ties,  we  may  mention  the  fact,  ascertained  from  the 
books  of  the  commission  merchants  at  Crescent  Citv, 
California,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Josephine  and 
Jackson  Counties  have  in  a single  rear  paid  out,  a 
freight  money  alone,  on  tons  of  mercnandlM'  im- 
ported, the  sum  of  $lTd,TO0.  This  large  expenditure 
would  be  reduced  fully  three-fourths  bv  the  consirac- 
tion  of  a railroad,  while  it  would  give  the  people 
some  opportunity  to  nay  for  this  merchandise  ov  the 
exchange  of  the  proouce  of  the  farms,  while  cheap 
goods  and  cheaper  machinery  would  stimulate  the 
production  of  the  means  immeasurably. 

The  aid  projKised  to  be  given  by  the  State 
was,  that  she  should  pay  $70,000  per  annum  as 
soon  as  one  hundred  miles  of  the  road  were 
finished.  The  incrca.M5  in  the  assessable  value 
of  property,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
the  road,  at  was  estinintetl  wonld  pay  this  sum 
without  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation 
Tlio  bill  granting  the  aid  recpiipcd  was  finally 
passed  in  both  Hoxises.  A bill  was  passed  at 
this  se&sion  to  protect  and  t.nx  Chinese  mining 
in  the  State.  Another,  for  the  reorganization 
of  public  schools,  and  with  one  requiring  a regis- 
try of  voters,  failed  to  pass.  The  public  instita- 
tions  of  the  State  ore  yet  in  an  incomplete  con- 
dition. The  Penitentiary  is  a temporary  stnic- 
ture  in  an  unhealthy  location.  The  Insane  Hos- 
pital contains,  as  patients  and  attendants  one 
hundred  and  twenty  persons;  new  buiiilinjp 
have  been  completed  and  furnished  with  all  the 
usual  recent  improvements.  Domestic  mano- 
fuctures  of  wool  and  iron  are  improving  unr 
rapidly.  The  wool  clip  is  estimatexl  to  be  worth 
$300,000.  The  crops  of  the  year  were  heavy, 
but  prices  of  the  .staple  proxlucts  were  low  and 
the  markets  dull.  At  Salem,  the  capital,  the 
thermometer  has  generally  ranged  between  forty 
and  fifty  degrees  during  the  winter  of  1806 -T. 
Grass  has  grown  some  during  the  i?easoa,  and 
on  Februarv  10.  1807,  the  postures  were  green. 

OUSELEY,  Sir  Wn.uA«  Gore,  K.  C.  B-. 
D.  C.  L.,  an  English  diplomatist,  born  in  Lon- 
don, in  1707 ; died  there  March  6, 1866.  He 
was  tho  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Ooscley, 
LL.  !>.,  and  ontere<l  tlie  diplomatic  service  at 
an  early  age.  Ho  served  in  many  conntrie*, 
including  a prolonged  re.^idence  at  the  coart  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  also  at  Buenos  Ajti.'S  snd 
Monte  Video,  during  an  eventful  period  in  the 
history  of  some  of  the  South  Aweric.m  State*. 
In  1857  he  was  sent  on  a special  mission  to 
this  country.  Wlnle  at  the  British  Legation  in 
Washington  in  1829,  he  married  a daughter  of 
Governor  Van  Ness  of  Vermont.  In  coiihdmj 
with  most  members  of  his  gifttnl  family,  who 
for  centuries  held  offices  of  triL't  under  the 
Ilrilish  Government,  Sir  William  was  u npe 
classic  as  well  as  a sound  luoilern  scholar,  and 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  0.  I*  from 
tho  University  of  0.xford  in  1855.  He  was  an 
adinirablo  writer  and  well  versed  in  many 
branches  of  Mks  itttres. 
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PARAGUAY^  a republic  in  South  America. 
President^  Don  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  born  in 
1827 ; nasiimed  the  presidency  on  September  10, 
1862.  (For  additional  inrormation  on  the  con- 
stitution of  Paraguay,  see  Annual  CYOLOi*.f:DiA 
for  1805.)  Area,  about  73,000  English  s<|UAro 
miles;  population  in  3857,  1,337,4.31.  The 
army  consisted,  in  1865,  of  about  47,000  men; 
and  w,Ts  estimated  in  July,  1860,  at  60,000. 
The  navy  consisted  of  11  steamers  and  40  armed 
flatboats.  An  arsenal  was  built  in  Assuncion 
in  18.55,  and  already  eight  steamers  have  been 
built  there.  Xoar  tlie  arsenal  Is  a manufactory 
of  arms,  atul  in  ibieny  there  is  an  iron  foundery 
which  costs  pieces  of  ordnance.  The  railroad 
whurh  is  to  connect  Assuncion  with  Villa  liica, 
the  chief  comfnercial  city  in  tlie  interior,  lias 
liecn  fmi^he<l  as  far  as  Luque. 

The  treaty  of  alliaDcc  against  Paraguay, 
which,  on  tlie  1st  of  May,  1865,  was  ooncludiHl 
by  the  j>Ieni[>otoiiti:irics  of  Brazil,  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  and  Uruguay,  was  kept  secret 
until  April,  1866,  when  it  became  known,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  allied  govern- 
nicnts.  It  is  as  follows: 

Tlie  govomment  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uru- 
;may,  of  bis  majesty  tbe  Emperor  of  Hniril,  and  of 
ttic  Argeutioe  Republic  (against  the  last  t«ro  of  these 
war  Ims  been  declared  by  tbe  gorcnimcnt  of  Para- 
guay, and  the  first  is  in  a state  of  hostilities,  having 
Its  internal  security  threatened  by  the  same  govern- 
inent  of  Paraguay,  which,  after  baring  distun>ed  its 
relations  with  the  neighboring  ^overmnents  by  tbo 
mn.^t  abusive  as  well  as  aggrcs.<ive  ocls,  has  violated 
its  territory,  broken  solemn  treaties,  and  disregarded 
the  international  law  of  civilized  nations  bv  commit- 
ting acts  tbe  most  unjustifiable),  persuaded  that  the 
pi*'ACC,  security,  and  well-being  of  their  respective 
nations  are  impossible  while  the  actual  government 
of  Paraguay  cxisls,  ami  that  their  greatest  interests 
demand,  as  of  imperious  necessity,  that  said  govern- 
ment bo  set  aside,  without,  however,  ony  offence  to 
tbo  sovereignty,  independence,  aud  integrity  of  said 
republic  and  its  territory,  bare  resolved  to  enter 
iot«*  a treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  object  set  forth  above,  and  to  this 
end  they  have  appointed  ns  their  plenipotentiaries, 
to  wit : H.  E.  the  I’rovisionol  Governor  of  the  Ori- 
ental Republic  of  Uruguay  has  appointed  Pr.  Don 
Carlos  de  < 'astro,  Secretary  of  Stale  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; II.  M.  the  Ein|K‘ror  of  Brazil  has  appointed  H. 
E.  Dr.  Don  Oclariano  de  Almeida  Rosa,  or  his  coun- 
cil. Deputy  to  the  general  legislative  assembly  and 
Ollicial  of  the  Itn|)erial  Order  of  the  Hose ; his  excel- 
.ency  the  President  of  tlie  Argentine  Confoderation 
baM  appointed  Dr.  Don  Uufino  de  Etizatde,  .Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  After  having  excbnnged 
their  respective  eri'ilcntials,  and  found  them  in  good 
and  due  fi>rm.  these  plenipotentiaries  bare  agreed 
upon  and  entered  into  tlie  following  treaty  of  alliance : 

AaviCLB  1.  The  Oriental  Ucpubtlc  of  Uruguay, 
his  maie«ty  the  Kmpcrvjr  of  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  contract  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
in  the  war  which  has  been  provoked  by  the  govern- 
ment of  !*omguay. 

Aar.  2.  The  allies  shall  use  all  the  means  at  their 
disposal,  by  land  or  water  (literally,  rivers),  accord- 
ing as  may  become  necessary. 


Abt.  8.  As  hostilities  will  have  to  begin  on  the  soil 
of  tbe  Argentine  Republic,  or  on  the  adjoining  bor- 
der of  the  Paraguayan  territory,  the  comniand-in« 
chief  and  direction  of  the  allied  armies  shall  fall  to 
the  charge  of  Brigodier-Ocncral  Don  Bartolomo 
Mitre,  Pre.sidcnt  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
general-iD-cbief  of  its  army.  The  naval  forces  of 
the  allies  shall  be  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
Vice-Admiral  the  Viscount  de  Tamandar6,  command- 
ing-in-chief  the  squadron  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil.  The  land  forces  of  the  Oriental  Republic 
of  Uruguay,  one  division  of  the  Argentine  troops,  and 
another  of  Brazilian,  to  be  designated  by  their  re- 
spective superior  officers,  shall  lonn  on  nrmv  to  be 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Don  Vannneio  FloreSj  Provisional  Governor  of  the 
Oriental  Republic  of  Lrii^ay.  The  land  forces  of  his 
malesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  shall  form  an  army 
UDUor  the  immediate  command  of  BrirtUier-Gencral 
Don  Manuel  Luis  Osorio,  its  general-in-chief.  Al- 
though tbe  high  contracting  parties  arc  agrecil  in 
not  changing  the  theatre  of  tbe  war’s  operations, 
nevertheless,  in  order  to  preserve  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  three  nations,  they  now  agree  to  follow 
the  principle  of  reciprocity  as  regaitls  trie  chief  com- 
niam!  of  tbo  allied  army,  so  as  to  provide  for  any 
case  which  might  require  the  war’s  operations  to  bo 
transferred  to  Oriental  or  Brazilian  territory. 

Articlks  4 ond  6 refer  to  the  internal  order  and 
regulation  os  well  ns  pay,  etc.,  of  the  troops,  and  the 
mutual  settlement  of  accounts  occo-sioned  therebr. 

Art.  6.  Thu  allies  solemnly  bind  themselves  not  to 
lay  down  their  arms  unless  By  common  consent,  nor 
uutil  they  have  overturntd  tlio  actual  government  of 
Paraguay  ; neither  shall  they  separately  treat  of  nor 
sign  anv  treaty  of  pence,  truce,  armistice,  or  agree- 
ment Whatever  to  end  or  suspend  the  war,  except  it 
be  routuallv  agreed  to. 

Art.  7.  As  the  war  is  not  waged  against  (he  po<»plc 
of  Paraguay,  but  against  its  govermnent,  the  allies 
may  admit  into  a Paniguayan  lemon  all  the  citizens  of 
that  nation  who  may  wish  to  aid  in  the  overthrow  of 
said  govcmmenl,  and  will  furnish  them  with  what- 
ever  tliey  may  need  in  the  form  and  under  the  condi- 
tions that  shall  be  agreed  upon. 

Aht.  8.  Tbe  allies  bind  themselves  to  respect  the 
iudeiicndence,  sovereignty,  and  territorial  integrity 
of  tne  Republic  of  Paraguay.  In  consecjncnce.  the 
people  of  Pan^^ay  shall  be  enabled  to  choose  what- 
ever govemnicnt  and  institutions  mar  suit  them, 
without  having  to  submit,  as  a result  of  the  xvar,  to 
incorporation  with  any  of  the  allies  or  having  to  ac- 
cept the  protectorate  of  any  of  them. 

Art.  9.  The  intlepondenee,  sovereignty,  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  Uepuhlic  of  Paraguay  shall,  in 
accordance  with  the  preceding  article,  be  guaranteed 
colloclively  by  the  high  contracting  parties  for  the 
tenn  of  five  years. 

Art.  10.  It  is  agreed  between  the  high  contracting 
parties  that  tho  excmjitions,  privileges  or  conces- 
sions which  they  may  obtain  from  the  govomment 
of  Paraguay  sliall  be  common  to  them  all— gratui- 
tously, should  they  be  so  obtained,  ond  upon  com- 
mon conditions  should  they  bo  gotten  comlitionallv. 

Art.  11.  After  the  present  govertimetil  of  Para- 
guay shall  have  been  overtlirown,  the  allies  shall 
proceed  to  make  arrangements  with  the  ncwly-con- 
stituted  authority  in  onler  to  secure  the  free  imvi- 

f;ation  of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay,  so  that  the 
aws  or  regulations  of  said  republic  may  not  obstruct, 
impede,  or  tax  the  transit  across  or  navigatton  along 
said  rivcPH  bv  tbo  merebants  or  wnr-vcssc!s  of  tbe 
allied  States  Bound  to  points  within  their  respectivo 
territories,  or  within  territory  which  may  not  belong 
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to  Paraguay ; and  they  aball  require  proper  guar- 
ADtioa  to  accurc  tho  efiectirenoAs  of  said  arrange* 
meuts,  but  on  condition  that  said  arrangements  con* 
corning  river  policy — whether  as  regards  the  afore- 
nientioned  rivers  or  the  Uruguay  as  well — shall  be 
drawn  up  in  common  accord  between  the  allies  and 
whatever  other  littoral  States  may,  within  tlie  period 
agreed  upon  hr  the  allies,  accept  the  invitation  that 
mar  be  extended  to  them. 

Akt.  ISf.  The  ollies  rt'servo  to  themselves  tho  right 
of  concerting  the  most  suitHblc  measures  to  guarantoo 
peace  with  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  after  the  over- 
throw of  its  present  government. 

Art.  18.  1710  allies  will,  at  the  proper  time,  name 
the  pleni^>oteDtiaries  who  shall  represent  them  in 
conference  to  make  whatever  agreements,  conven- 
tions, or  treaties  may  bo  necessary  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment that  shall  be  established  in  Paraguay. 

Art.  14.  The  allies  shall  exact  from  said  govem* 
moot  pavment  for  the  expenses  caused  by  this  war — 
a war  wliich  has  been  forced  upon  them^  and  also 
reparation  and  indemnification  for  the  injuries  and 
wrong  done  to  their  public  as  well  as  privato  prop- 
erty, and  to  the  persons  of  their  citizens  previous  to 
any  express  declaration  of  war ; likewise  for  the  in- 
juries and  wrongs  caused  snbsequcntly  in  violation 
of  the  principles  that  govem  in  the  laws  of  war.  The 
Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay  shail^  moreover,  exact 
au  indemnity  proportionate  to  the  injuries  and  wrongs 
which  the  government  of  Paraguay  has  done  her  in 
this  war,  into  which  it  compelled  her  to  enter  for  the 
defence  of  her  rights  tbrcalened  by  said  government. 

Art.  IS  provides  for  the  manner  and  form  of  tho 
settlements  to  be  made  under  the  pri'^ccding  articles. 

Abt.  id.  In  order  to  avoid  the  discussions  and  wars 
which  arise  out  of  questions  relating  to  territorial 
boundaries,  it  is  agreed  that  the  allies  shall  require 
of  tho  government  of  Parnguav  to  make  a special 
treoty  with  each  one  to  define  tbeir  rospeclivo  boun- 
daries on  the  following  bases  : 

The  Argentine  Republic  shall  be  separated  from  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay  by  the  rivers  Tarana  and  Para- 
guay, up  to  the  points’whcre  said  rivers  touch  Bra. 
zilian  soil,  such  point,  in  tho  case  of  tho  Paraguay 
River,  being  on  its  right  bank  at  the  Bahia  Negro. 

The  empire  of  Brazil  shall  be  separated  from  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay,  on  the  side  of  the  Parana,  by 
the  first  river  above  the  falls,  called  the  Seven  Cata- 
racts, the  line  running  from  the  mouth  of  said  river 
along  its  whole  course  to  its  source^  according  to 
the  new  map  of  Mouchez,  said  river  is  the  Ygurer. 
On  tho  left  bank  of  tho  river  Paraguay  it  shall  So 
separated  by  the  river  Apa,  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source.  In  the  interior  tney  shall  be  separated  by 
the  Maracayn  range  of  mountains,  the  enstcrii  slopes 
of  which  belong  to  Brazil  and  tho  western  to  Para- 
guay, between  the  two  points  at  which  the  shortest 
straight  lines  can  bo  drawn  respcctivoiv  from  the  said 
range  to  the  sources  of  the  Apa  and  Ygurey. 

Art.  17.  The  allies  mutually  gunrnnicc  to  each 
other  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  agreements,  con- 
ventions, and  treaties  that  may  be  necessary  to  make 
with  the  goveniment  that  is  to  be  established  in 
Paraguay,  in  accordanco  with  the  stipulations  of  tho 

fwesent  treaty  of  alliance,  which  shall  remain  in  full 
bree  and  vigor  until  those  stipulations  be  respected 
and  fulfilled  oy  the  Republic  of  Paraguay.  In  order 
tu  obtain  this  result  they  agree  that,  in  case  one  of 
the  high  contracting  parlies  fails  to  obtain  from  tho 
government  (»f  Paraguay  the  fulfilment  of  its  agree- 
ment, or  that  the  latter  government  attempt  to  annul 
the  stipulations  agreed  to  with  the  allies,  the  others 
shall  actively  use  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  their  ful- 
filment.  Should  these  be  useless,  the  allies  shall  join 
together  all  their  means  to  render  effective  the  stipu- 
lations made  with  them. 

Art.  18.  This  treaty  shall  remain  n secret  until  the 
principal  object  of  the  alliance  be  obtained. 

Aut.  19.  8uch  stipulations  of  this  treaty  as  do 
not  need  legislative  ratification,  shall  comiuenco  to 


have  effect  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  approved  by  the 
respective  governments,  and  the  remainder  imme- 
diately after  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  which  shall 
take  place  within  the  period  of  forty  days  from  the 
date  of  this  treaty,  or  before,  if  pos.sfble. 

In  testimony  whereof,  etc.,  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Avres,  the  first  dav  of  Mar,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1865.  C.  DE  CA’STRO,  ’ 

J.  OPTAVIANO  DE  ALMEIDA  ROSA, 
RCFI.NO  DE  ELIZALDE. 

pbotocol. 

Their  excelleucies  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic, of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay, 
and  of  bis  majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  having 
convened  in  the  oM^ccof  Foreign  Affairs,  have  agreed; 

1.  That  in  execution  of  tho  treaty  of  alliance  of 
this  date,  the  fortifications  of  Ilumaita  shall  be  de- 
molished ; and  It  shall  not  be  permitted  to  erect  others 
of  alike  nature  that  might  impedethc  faithful  execu- 
tion of  said  treaty. 

i.  That,  it  being  one  of  the  necessary  measures  to 

fuarantee  a peace  with  the  government  which  shall 
c established  in  Paraguay,  there  be  left  in  Para- 
guay neither  arms  nor  munitions  of  war;  such  as 
may  be  found  there  shall  be  divided  in  equal  parts 
among  tho  allies. 

8.  That  the  trophies  or  booty  which  may  be  taken 
from  tbc  enemy  shall  be  divided  among  the  allies 
capturing  the  same. 

That  toe  commander  of  the  allied  armies  shall  con- 
cert the  measures  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  what 
is  herein  stipulated. 

And  they  signed  this  protocol  in  Buenos  Ayres,  on 
the  1st  of  Mav,  1865. 

CARtOS  DE  CASTRO. 

J.  OCTAVIANO  DE  ALMEIDA  ROSA. 
KUFINO  DE  ELIZALDE. 

At  tho  bopnning  of  the  year,  the  allioil  ar- 
mies of  Brazil,  tho  Argentine  Republic,  and 
Uruguay,  were  mostly  concentratotl  at  Pa«o  de 
la  Patrin.  The  iron-elml  gunboat  Tamand.-u^, 
with  two  amall  gnnliont.'i,  were  about  to  leave 
for  Humaita,  to  reconnoitre  that  stronghold, 
hold,  and  also  to  make  a thorough  exploration 
of  tlic  river,  in  consequence  of  numberless  re- 
porta  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  concern- 
ing obstructions  said  to  be  placed  in  the  Parana 
river,  by  order  of  President  Lopez,  such  os  tor- 
pedoes, infernal  machines,  chains,  booms,  etc. 

Tlie  estimates  of  the  strcngtii  of  the  allied 
array  differed.  According  to  one  account  it  was 
as  follows:  Brazilians,  total  strength,  80.000: 
Caccros,  Correntino  army,  7,000 ; General  Mitre. 
Argentine,  18,(X10;  General  Flores,  vanguard, 
7,000 ; total,  57,000. 

P'rom  later  accounts  it  would  seem  that  the 
Brazilian  force,  still  close  to  the  bonk  of  the 
Parana,  under  General  Osorio,  mustered  83,000 
men.  Tins  force  was  encamiHxl  two  leagues 
to  the  north  of  Corriente.s,  at  the  village  of 
Ban  Cosmo.  Tlie  Argentine  consisted  of 
4,000  men,  under  General  Mitre,  at  En- 
seiiadiV,  a small  place  on  the  Parana,  opposite 
tho  Pjiso  do  la  Patria,  The  Oriental  army  w as 
composed  of  one  brigade  of  Brazilians,  under 
Colonel  Kelly,  and  one  brigade  of  Argentines, 
under  General  Paunoro,  and  only  1,000 
Orientals,  tho  wdiolo  commanded  by  the  active 
and  enterprising  chief  and  President  Flores. 
These  troops  were  encamped  about  five  miles 
to  the  northeast  of  San  Cosmo.  On  the  whole. 
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tills  cfltiinflto  makes  out  more  than  50,000  allies 
on  the  banks  of  the  Parana,  snpportod  bj  a 
fleet  of  twent7  Tessels-of-war,  iDcIoding  three 
iron  clads. 

The  accounts  of  the  Parapnaynn  anny  were 
much  more  indefinite.  According  to  one  report, 
President  Lopez  was  at  lluinaitu,  with  forces 
Vfiriously  estimated.  The  Paraguayan  fleet, 
coDsistingof  fii'teen  small  steamers  and  one  hun* 
dred  canoes,  was  somewhere  between  Humaita 
and  Tres  Bocas.  The  fortress  of  Ilumaita  was 
defended  by  two  hundred  guns — some  rifled; 
three  chain  cables  and  several  infernal  machines 
surroande<l  with  stockades.  Small  forces  were 
along  the  Parana,  at  Ytapiru,  Itapua;  other 
detachments  at  Asraiadu, Coimbra,  and  Curuniba, 

The  Brazilian  fleet,  which  was  anchored  at 
Corrientes,  was  composed  os  follows: 

XuM.  M«il  \ Natot.  Oou  Me*. 

MaffA 6 400  I 4 2TS 

fi«^berib(>. 6 40t>  ' Inlraa^a,  light  guns  7 250 

Am&zunas 6 450  I KPclfo  (?) 4 2M 

Jlwlmonta fl  400  I Ilripinllnc 4 10*) 

I^inoahibft S 400  ' RrazU,  Irup.'Cl&d... . 4 100 

Mearlni..... 4 800  j Tamandar6 4 100 

Ifahjf 4 S(H)  iUrroAO. 4 100 

Itajahy 4 JitiO  — 

Araguary 4 275  Total 77  4,400 

On  January  81st,  a fight  took  place  between 
the  Paniguayuns  and  the  Argentines  at  Paso 
de  la  Patria.  A force  of  Paraguayans,  num- 
bering about  600  men,  crosstsl  over  to  the 
Argentine  side.  These  w'ere  promptly  rel'n- 
forced  till  the  total  number  of  the  invaders 
amounted  to  from  3,000  to  5,000.  The  Ar- 
gentine General,  Uornos,  with  only  a division 
of  cavalry,  met  the  invaders,  when  a sanguinary 
conflict  ensued.  General  Hornos  was  subse- 
quently rcrnforc.ed  by  a Buenos  Ayrean  division, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Conesa,  and  after  the 
fight  had  lastwl  some  hours,  the  Paraguayans 
roorossed,  leaving  several  hundred  dead  and 
wounded  on  tlie  field. 

On  February  10th,  the  Paraguayans  again 
crosscnl  the  river  at  Paso  do  la  Patria,  with  45 
canoes,  e^icli  with  25  men  and  6 oarsmen,  all 
under  protection  of  one  steamer.  Tliey  formed 
on  the  beach  in  good  order,  and  attacke<l  the 
cavalry  of  General  Uornos,  which  fled  before 
them.  A rePnforcement  came  up  and  drove 
them  back  to  tlieir  boats.  The  loss  was  tri- 
fling, but  the  audacity  was  great.  Tlie  skirmish 
Jointed  si.T  hours,  and  5,000  uien  were  engaged. 

On  February  17th,  three  steamers  appeared, 
crowded  with  troops,  wlio  landed  alaiut  one 
league  north  of  Paso  do  la  Put^i^^  wliere  they 
found  the  abandoned  tents  and  huts  of  tlie 
Paraguayans  under  General  Flores.  Tbc  latter 
had  gone  to  defend  the  little  town  ofYtati 
from  raids.  They  burned  the  tents  and  huts, 
eiyoyed  a kind  of  picnic,  and  retired  uiimo- 
lestisL  On  February  20th,  they  made  a .similar 
raid,  resulting  in  the  same  w ay. 

On  March  17th,  the  Brazilian  fleet  weighed 
;iuchor  at  Corrientes  and  entered  the  Upper 
Parana,  extending  the  vessels,  on  the  21st,  from 
Tres  Bocas  to  the  Paraguayan  fort  of  Itapicu  at 
Paso  do  la  Patria.  The  iron-clad  Tamandar6 
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and  the  Araguary  and  Ilenriquo  Martins  passed 
higher  up,  reconnoitring,  about  eight  miles 
above  the  pass,  seeing  only  two  flats  tmd 
a steamer  lying  between  the  isle  and  tbo  port, 
besides  a numl»cT  of  canoes  full  of  Paraguayans. 
The  Araguary  and  the  Barroso  struck  on  nx:ks, 
and  tbo  former  was  obliged  next  day  to  go 
down  to  Corrientea  for  repairs.  On  the  22d  a 
Paraguayan  flying  battery  opened  on  the  iron- 
clad Barroso,  winch  made  no  response.  Two 
gunboats,  also,  going  up  to  aid  the  Araguary, 
were  fired  at  by  the  fort  and  armed  flats,  w’liicb 
expended  49  shots  without  efifect.  On  the 
same  day  tbo  Paraguayan  steamer,  the  Goalo- 
guay,  steamed  out,  but,  after  a few  shots  at  an 
Argentine  picket  on  the  Corrient^fs  side,  took 
shelter  again  under  the  fort.  Four  of  the 
heaviest  Brazilian  vessels  and  the  two  Argen- 
tine anned  steamers,  together  with  3,000  men, 
remained  behind  at  Corrientes  to  guard  the 
great  depots  there  from  an  attack,  tliero  being 
a bayou,  named  the  Ati\)o,  wbich,  leaving  the 
Paraguay  above  Trca  Bocas,  came  into  tbo 
Parana  below  Corrientes,  giving  passage  to 
light  steamers,  such  as  tlio  Paniguayans  possess. 

On  March  21st  the  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  Visconde  Tamaudar6,  t<H)k  up  its  po.sition  in 
front  of  the  Paraguayan  territory  in  two  divi- 
sions ; the  first  opposite  the  Paso,  and  the  sec- 
ond at  the  confluonco  of  the  Parana  and  the 
Paraguay  rivers.  The  Brazilian  admind,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  different  cliannels  of  the 
Parana,  it  was  indispensable  to  reconnoitre  tlio 
river  for  some  distance  above  the  fonl,  and  the 
fortre.ss  of  Itapicu.  Acconlingly,  different  ex- 
peditions were  organizes!  for  this  purpose ; and 
several  of  the  vessels  of  war  and  row-boats  went 
about  sounilmg  w’ithin  short  cannon-shot  of  the 
fortress  of  Itapicu,  which  opemKl  fire,  keeping 
it  up  incessantly,  without  eliciting  an  answer 
from  the  Brazilians,  ns  their  objwt  then  was  to 
obtain  information,  and  not  to  fight.  On  the  23d 
a more  extensive  reconnols-auce  wn.s  made  by 
the  little  steamer  Cysne,  Imving  on  board  the 
admiral.  General  Mitre,  an<l  the  Brazilian  min- 
ister, accompanied  hy  two  gunboats  and  tlio 
iron-clad  Tamandar^.  lliey  ran  past  Itapicu, 
receiving  the  whole  fire  of  its  battery,  without 
sustaining  any  damage,  going  up  to  tlio  Parana 
fill  within  a league  of  Itati,  and  seven  lcaguc.s 
from  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay  river. 
From  ifarch  23d  to  27t!i,  there  wa.s  continual 
fighting  between  Paraguayan  llatboats  and  tlio 
Brazilian  vessels. 

On  April  5th,  the  allies  oecupied  an  island  in 
front  ot  Itapicu.  General  Homos  (Argentine) 
and  Ciencrai  Flores  (Uruguayan)  niove<l  up 
above  Itati  to  effect  a crossing  there.  Uornos 
took  four  Brazilian  regiments,  two  Argentine, 
and  two  rifled  cannon.  The  iron-dads  covered 
the  pass.igo  of  the  boats  carrying  the  troops, 
and  tliey  also  u.se<l  the  shelter  of  the  island. 
During  this  time  Fort  Itapicu  kept  up  a steady 
fire  on  all  in  its  range.  The  Deque  de  Saxe  was 
hit  below  tbo  water-line,  and  filled  with  water, 
but  was  saved.  Earthworks  were  soon  thrown 
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up,  and  the  fire  from  the  fort  did  the  garrison 
bnt  little  harm.  On  April  lOtli,  a Paraguayan 
force,  under  Captain  Romero,  attempted  to  re- 
capture the  island,  but  nearly  the  whole  force 
perished  in  the  attempt  Captain  Romero  himself 
was  taken  ]»ri»oner.  According  to  an  Argen- 
tine af  coiint,  the  losses  of  the  Paraguayans  con- 
sisted in  8(XJ  nmskets,  <>50  con)sc8  on  the  field, 
200  drow'ued,  80  canoes,  much  ammtinition, 
an<l  30  prii^ners,  including  the  chief  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  allies  lost  149  men,  among  them 
M^or  Sampalo  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cubrita. 

On  tl)c  10th  the  Rrazilians,  consisting  of 
about  10,000  men,  with  the  first  corjjs  of  the 
iVrgentine.’S  numbering  about  6,0o0,  crossed 
the  river,  and  landed  in  Paraguay;  not  at  the 
Paso  de  la  Patria,  as  first  intend^,  but  at  the 
extreme  corner  of  Paraguay,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Parana  with  the  Paraguay  River.  This 
movement  was  made  under  the  command  of  the 
Rrazilkn  General  Osorio.  On  making  good  his 
footing,  the  generaPs  first  step  was  to  direct  a 
reconuol>saiu-e  to  be  made  toward  the  east,  in 
the  direction  of  lupicn,  at  the  Paso  de  la  Patria. 
The  force  detailed  for  this  duty  had  an  en- 
counter witli  the  Paraguayans,  who  scarcely 
mustered  three  battUions,  Beaten  in  tliis  first 
encounter,  the  Paraguayans  fell  back,  but  ral- 
lied at  intervals  during  the  day,  and  each  time 
they  were  repulsed  with  greater  or  less  loss.  On 
the  17th  the  allies  again  advanced,  and  having 
come  up  with  the  enemy  in  the  rear  of  Itapicu, 
were  attacked  by  them  with  about  3,600  men, 
who  wore  entirely  routed,  leaving  about  400 
killed;  but,  as  usual,  very  few  wounded  and 
prisoners,  two  eiglity-poundcrs,  and  one  flag. 
The  fleet  contributed  largely  to  the  victory, 
w’bich  resulted  in  the  entire  demolition  of  the 
fortreSH  of  Itapicu,  and  the  complete  possession 
of  the  Paso  do  la  Patria,  wliero  the  rest  of  the 
anuy,  baggage,  etc.,  crossed  unopposed*on  the 
20th  and  the  two  following  days.  The  Para- 
guayan camp  having  been  reconnoitred,  and  it 
having  been  ascertained  that  tlicrc  were  00 
pieces  of  artillery  placed  to  defend  the  fortifi- 
cations, preparatious  were  maflo  to  assault  it, 
but  on  the  morning  of  tlic  22d  flames  were  seen 
issuing  from  it,  and  on  General  Netto’s  cavalry 
brigade  advancing  and  entering  tbo  caint>,  it 
was  found  that  tlie  Paraguayans  liad  abaudoned 
it,  after  removing  every  thing  of  value,  and  set- 
ting fire  to  the  buildings  inside.  Soon,  however, 
it  a])ncaicd  that  the  Paraguayans  liud  retreated 
to  a better  po.sitiou,  where  they  awaited  the  at- 
tack of  the  allies. 

On  May  2<l,  the  Paraguayans,  some  8,000 
strong,  advanced  on  General  Flores,  and  at- 
tacked libs  position.  Lopez  in  person  was  in 
eommarid.  As  tlie  Paraguayans  were  four  to 
one,  the  figlit  was  soon  decided ; some  1,000 
men  and  81  officers  of  Flores  were  soon  hon  de 
(•omhat.  Flore.«  actetl  with  the  greatest  bravery, 
but  ibe  weight  of  the  enemy  wa.s  too  great,  and 
the  lUlies  hat)  to  fall  back  with  great  loss.  The 
.irtillery  of  IHorcs  was  captured,  and  the  allied 
army  was  in  great  danger,  when  the  Brazilian 


General  Osorio  rushed  to  the  aid  of  Flores  with 
tlie  regiment  of  the  Voluntorios  de  la  Patria, 
the  best  Brazilian  soldiers  in  the  field,  who 
charged  under  a cruel  fire,  and  ent  through  a 
solid  Bipiare  of  the  enemy.  Flores  was  thus 
saved ; but  the  heroic  band  of  Brazilians,  wiiich 
cnteretl  the  tight  several  hundred  strong,  was  ro- 
duceil  to  41  men.  The  Paraguayans  finally  had 
to  fall  back,  and  in  tbeir  retreat  suflered  a ter- 
rible loss.  The  allies  acknowledged  a loss  of 
1,500  men  jduced  Aors  de  comhat^  while  they 
asserte<l  that  tlie  loss  of  the  Paraguayans  ex- 
ceeded 2,000. 

One  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  war  w*as 
fought  on  the  24th  of  May  in  the  field  of  Tu- 
guitz.  Tlie  Paraguayans  commenced  the  attack 
with  13,000  infantry  and  8,000  cavalry,  with 
desperate  fury.  After  four  boars  and  a half  of 
fighting,  tliey  were  repulsed  at  everv  point  of 
the  allied  lines,  which  they  hod  attac^tHl  in  four 
columns,  suppoi-ted  by  reserves,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  taming  the  flanks  of  the  enemy.  This 
victory  was  . chiefly  due  to  the  Oriental  army 
and  two  divisions  of  the  Brazilian,  together 
with  one  regiment  of  the  Argentine  contingent, 
nnder  the  immcHliato  command  of  General 
Flores,  occupying  the  centre,  and  to  the  BrazU- 
ian  troops  on  the  left,  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Osorio.  l*ho  right  was  held  by  the 
Argentine  army,  under  General  Pauncro,  with 
Colonel  Rivas  leading  the  van — Generals  Emilio, 
Mitre  and  Uornos  covering  itwitli  their  respec- 
tive forces.  More  than  4,200  of  the  enemy's 
dead,  abuiuloncil  on  the  field  in  his  flight;  370 
prisoners,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  woun- 
ded ; 4 brass  pieces  of  artillery ; 6 standards ; 
8 colors;  12  drums;  15  bugles;  4,700 muskets, 
more  than  the  third  of  which  were  fliut-lock 
pieces ; over  400  carbines ; 800  sabres ; 200 
pikes,  and  60,000  rounds  of  ball  cartridge,  to- 
gether with  many  other  si>oil!S  were  caplure<l 
by  tlie  allies  in  this  battle.  On  the  side  of  the 
allied  armies  the  total  losses  amounted  to  672 
killed,  and  2,045  wounded.  Of  thc!?e  the  Bra- 
zilian contingent  lost  413  killed,  of  which  29 
were  officers — two  of  them  being  corps  com- 
manders— and  2,000  wounded,  of  whom  183 
were  officers,  including  one  general.  Of  tlic 
Argentine  troops,  120  were  killed,  of  whom  4 
were  generals,  and  7 officers , 480  were  woun- 
ded, Including  2 generals  aud  35  officers.  The 
Oriental  troops  lust  133  in  killed,  of  whom  12 
were  officers,  and  163  wounded,  inclnding  17 
officers.  The  Paraguayans  retired  to  their 
camp,  and  the  position  of  tlio  two  armies  re- 
mained as  before.  President  Lopez,  in  an  official 
report  of  the  battle,  deemed  it  as  a great  victory, 
and  represented  the  losses  of  the  allies  as  much 
greater  than  ids  own. 

On  June  14,  the  Paraguayans  made  a fierce, 
attack  on  the  allies,  and  poured  a series  of  68 
and  1.10-poiind  shot  right  into  their  camp.  At 
noon  a roi^ket  went  up  a.s  a signal,  and  all  along 
their  line  tliey  opened  in  full  range  on  the  allied 
tents.  At  fii'st  the  firing  was  a little  wiM,  but 
they  soon  found  the  range,  and  in  the  course 
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of  the  day  3,000  boll:)  fell  in  and  near  the  dc> 
fenceless  men.  They  Jjad  no  pans  of  calibre 
and  ranffC  to  answer.  Tents  and  ba^^apre  were 
burned,  but  tlte  ma^mzine  escaped.  The  casual- 
ties were  t'stiraattMl  at  100  among  the  allies. 

On  the  12th  and  18th  of  August,  conferences 
of  the  commanders  of  the  allie<l  armies  took 
place,  nt  which  it  was  resolved  to  attack  simul- 
taneously by  the  whole  of  the  allied  forces.  On 
Sept.  1st,  the  allie<l  fleet  steametl  up  the  river, 
Imvingou  board  Porto  Alegre's  forces,  consisting 
of  7,000  men,  the  leading  vessel  being  the  iron- 
clad Rio  de  Janeiro.  Soon  after  the  fleet  began 
to  move  a heavy  fire  from  a inaake<l  battery — 
Curuzu~onc  and  a half  miles  below  Curupaity, 
was  suildenly  (^ned  on  the  foremost  vessel.Hi. 
On  the  2d,  the  fire  from  the  battery  was  renew- 
ed, and  w.as  quickly  answered  by  oil  the  vessels 
abrea.st  the  battery.  Retween  8 and  4 p.  m., 
the  battery  having  slackened  its  fire,  the  troops 
landed,  under  the  fire  of  the  gunboats,  and, 
amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  vicoi^  with  fixed 
bayonets,  stormeil  the  battery,  driving  out  the 
Paraguayans  ami  taking  it  in  a few  minutes. 
The  Paraguayans,  however,  carried  oflf  three 
of  their  guns  with  them.  Tlie  number  of  guna 
said  to  have  been  captured  is  nine,  lliis  afiair 
is  supposed  to  have  cost  the  Baron  Porto  Alegre, 
1,800  men — placed  hors  do  eombat — a dear  pur- 
chase for  apparently  so  small  an  advantage. 
Among  the  casualties  on  the  Brazilian  side  in 
this  oc|Qivocal  victory  was  the  blowing  up  of 
the  iron-clad  Rio  do  Janeiro  by  a torpetlo.  Nino 
pici’cs  of  cannon,  arms,  munitions,  etc.,  and 
three  flags,  remained  with  the  victors,  whose 
loose’s  in  tliis  short  atfair  of  one  and  a half  hour, 
were  nearly  200  killed  and  800  wounded  ; that 
of  the  Paraguayans,  who  had  about  8,000  cn- 
gage<l,  being  sup{M^sc‘d  much  greater,  as  it  is 
officially  stated  tnat  over  700  of  their  dead  were 
buried  by  the  Brazilians  after  the  capture  of 
the  redoubt. 

On  the  12th  of  Septetnber,  a conference  was 
hold  between  President  Lopez  and  President 
Mitre,  but  it  led  to  no  result,  and  hostilities 
were  not  disk‘ontinuc‘<l.  On  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber, two  divisions  of  the  fleet  ascended  the  river 
to  attack  the  fortress  of  Curupaity,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  lo,00<)  men,  ami  mounted  witlj 
50  pieces  of  artillery.  They  bomb.'inlcsl  the 
fortress  for  four  hours,  but  only  succcctled  in 
dismounting  tlireo  of  the  Paraguayan  guns. 
The  iron-dads  Tamatidar^,  Barrozo,  and  Brazil, 
were  ordered  to  advance  and  force  the  pnlisa«le, 
forming  an  obstniction  to  the  approach  to  the 
enemy's  works.  The  attempt  was  succossful, 
and  the  three  vessels  dosed  up  to  within  sixty 
fathoms  of  the  enenty,  pouring  in  an  incess:int 
flro  of  shot  and  shell,  which  was  gallantly  re- 
turned by  the  Paraguayans,  to  the  great  damage 
of  the  vessels  thus  engaged.  The  land  force-s 
under  command  of  General  Mitre,  wxm  after 
t!>e  attack  by  river  commence*!,  is.sucd  from 
Curuzfi,  and  assaulted  tlie  first  line  of  entrench- 
ments, close  to  Curupaity,  carrying  it  in  quick 
time,  the  Paraguayans  withdrawing  with  all 


their  artillery  to  Curupaity  proper.  The  allies 
advanced  immediately,  and  found  that,  to  read) 
Cumpaity  from  the  line  just  taken,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  cross  a swamp  and  destroy  tlio  de- 
fensive works  that  the  Foragnayans  had  made 
there.  Many  attempts  wore  made  by  the  allies 
to  cross,  w'aist-deep  in  water,  during  which 
time,  about  one  hour  and  a half,  they  displayed 
great  valor ; but  all  to  no  purpose,  exposed  as 
they  were  to  an  incessant  fire  of  shot  and  shell. 
They  were  at  last  compelled  to  retreat,  with  a 
loM  of  about  5,000  men,  mostly  killed,  among 
whom  were  a large  num^r  of  officers. 

The  defeat  of  the  allies  before  Curupaity,  put 
an  end  to  active  operations  for  the  year  1866. 
General  Flores  with  the  small  remnant  of  the 
Urugayan  anny  returned  to  Montevideo.  Pre- 
sident Mitre  evacuated  Curuzfi,  and  left  with 
the  rest  of  his  army  for  Tuguitz.  The  Brazilian 
fleet  which  was  stationed  at  Gnruzd,  remained 
inactive.  On  Oct.  14th,  2,000  Porngnaynns 
attempted  a coup  de  main  agaimst  Curuzfi,  but 
it  was  uDSuccessfol.  It  wa.s  thought  that  Uru- 
guay would  be  unable  to  conlinuo  the  war,  but 
the  other  States  made  great  preparation  for  re- 
suming warlike  operations  in  1867.  President 
I/Opcz  profited  by  the  respite  to  render  liis  po- 
sition stronger  in  Cunipnify,  by  making  abattis 
at  all  the  points  of  easier  accesa,  and  mounting 
a new  battery  of  80  heavy  guns  facing  the  river. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  many  foreign  and  native 
officers  that  Curupaity  cannot  lie  taken  without 
a groat  sacrifice  of  lives.  The  army  and  the 

ale  of  Paraguay  were  reported  to  have  an 
aken  confidence  in  Presi<lent  I^pcz. 
PARISIS,  Monseigneur  Piekrk  Lons,  Bishop 
of  Arms,  France,  horn  at  Orleans  in  1795 ; died 
at  Arras,  March  6, 1866.  After  passing  through 
the  usual  preparatory  course  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal seminary  of  his  native  city,  he  was  ordained 
priest  in  1819.  Ho  subsequently  taught  rhet- 
oric in  several  of  the  seminaries  of  bis  diocese ; 
was  appointed  vicar  of  .St,  Paul  d’Orlcans,  and 
soon  after  cur6,  or  parish  priest  of  Gien.  In 
1834,  his  zeal,  piety,  and  learning,  having  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  superiors,  he  was 
raised  to  the  episcopacy  and  appointed  to  the 
diocese  of  Langres,  in  the  department  of  tlie 
Haute-Marnc,  and  in  1851  was  translated  to 
Arra«.  In  1868  lie  was  named  by  the  Empe- 
ror ofiicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  For  some 
time  he  took  a prominent  part  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  country,  and  in  the  first  election 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  1868 
he  wa.s  chosen  a member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  soon  after  was  made  President 
of  the  Comniittco  of  Public  Worship.  After 
the  coup  d'etat  of  1851,  he  retired  from  poliri- 
cal  life  and  confined  himself  to  his  episcopal 
duties  and  occasional  composition.  Among  his 
published  works  are  “ Letters  to  M.  de  Broglie, 
alsotoThouvenel  and  Salvandy,"  “ Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Liberty  of  the  Church,”  ‘‘Imiaeties 
and  their  Tendencies,”  “ Demonstration  of  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,”  and  “Freethinkers 
disiivowed  by  Common  Sense,”  written  in  re- 
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ply  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Renan  school ; and 
some  works  on  the  Liturpr. 

PASSMORE,  Rer.  J.  D.  D.,  an  Episcopal 
clei^yinan  nnd  educator,  born  at  Lancaster,  Pa,, 
about  1^26;  died  at  Racine,  WU.,  August  12, 
1860.  Ho  was  a descendant  of  Rev.  S.  Cook,  a 
missionary  of  the  “ Venerable  Society  for  the 
IVopagation  of  the  Gospel,”  Shrewsbury,  N.  J., 
in  1776,  was  educated  at  Dr.  Muhlenberg's 
school.  Flushing.  N.  Y.,  studied  law,  and  re- 
rnove<l  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.  At  the  ago  of 
twenty-six,  Dr.  Passmore  was  elected  to  the 
Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  Philosophy  in  the 
College  of  St.  James,  Maryland,  whore  ho  re- 
mained as  professor  and  vice-rector  for  eighteen 
years.  A year  after  his  election  ho  was  or- 
tlainod  priest,  and  assumed  the  cliarge  of  a 
Ninall  parish,  which  ho  held  while  be  remained 
at  the  college.  In  1862  ho  removed  to  Racine, 
where  he  discharge<l  the  duties  of  a similar  pro- 
fessorship, nnd  likewise  had  the  charge  of  the 
parish  of  St.  John,  ai  Elkhom.  To  a deep  and 
varied  intellectual  cultnro  ho  added  tlio  orna- 
ment of  a singtilarly  pure  and  modest  life.  Ho 
made,  from  time  to  time,  various  contributions 
to  church  periodicals,  among  which  were  trans- 
lations of  some  of  Kcblo’s  ndrairahle  “Pncloc- 
tiones,”  or  Latin  Lectures  on  Poidry,  delivered 
at  Oxford.  He  pnblUihcKl  an  c<lition  of  Bishop 
Butler’s  Sermons,  to  whicli  he  prefixed  an  able 
and  appreciative  paper  upon  tiiis,  bis  favorite 
author,  with  whoso  philosophy  ho  was  thorough- 
ly conversant. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  The  I.<egislatare  of  Penn- 
sylvania met  at  Harrisburg,  Janaary  2d,  and 
continned  in  session  nntii  April  inth.  Two 
thousand  and  three  bills  wore  reported  and 
acted  U]>on,  and  of  tliese  at  least  two-thirds 
became  laws.  While  tlie  greater  portion  of 
this  legislation  was  of  a local  character,  some 
laws  of  a general  nature  placed  upon  the  statute- 
book  were  very  important.  Among  these  was 
the  bill  repealing  tbo  tax  of  two  and  a lialf 
mills  upon  real  estate,  designed  to  relieve  the 
laboring  portion  of  the  people.  To  meet  the 
deficit  in  the  revonuo  thus  created,  a t.ix  was 
levied  upon  railroad  stock,  bank  capital,  and 
tlio  gross  receipts  of  railroad,  canal,  and  trans- 
portation companies,  which  is  believed  will  add 
more  to  the  income  of  tbo  treasury  than  the 
tax  on  real  estate.  Another  bill  provided  for 
the  restoration  of  the  fisheries  in  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  which  had  been  almost  destroyed 
by  the  operations  of  the  Tide-Water  Canal 
Company,  a corporation  entirely  in  the  interest 
of  the  stockholders  residing  without  the  State. 
In  an  economical  view  this  bil!  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  session,  as  it 
not  only  gave  practical  effect  to  the  interests  of 
the  people,  but  promisecl,  in  a few  years,  to 
create  revenues  by  which  the  State  will  bo 
largely  profited.  Provirion  was  made  in  on- 
<»ther  eu.octmcnt  for  the  education  of  the  sol- 
diers’ orphans  at  the  public  expense.  The  I.C- 
gislaturo  also  npprojuiated  f500,0<)0  for  tho 
relief  of  tho  people  of  Chambersburg,  whose 


property  was  burnt  by  tbo  Confe<lerate8  in 
July,  1864.  Tlie  bill,  making  this  appropria- 
tion, provided  that  three  commissioners  should 
bo  appointed,  who  should  make  just  and  true 
appraisement  of  tho  damages  to  both  real 
and  personal  estate  suffered  by  tbo  people 
of  Chambersburg,  and  then  award  the  losses 
actually  sustaint^.  As  soon  as  these  duties 
w'ore  finished  tho  commissioners  were  required 
to  make  return  to  the  auditor-general  of  tho 
awards  rendered,  and  when  such  return  was 
filed,  the  appropriation  was  to  be  apportioned 
to  the  awards  ruto,  by  the  auditor,  and  hU 
warrant  drawn  upon  the  treasurer,  in  favor  of 
tlio  persons  to  whom  the  awards  had  been 
maile. 

On  March  2d  tho  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a strictly  party  vote: 

WhfrfiU,  Hon.  Edgar  Cowan,  Senator  of  the 
United  States  fVom  the  State  of  PennsylTania,  has 
not  represented  and  does  not  now  represent  truly 
the  minority  of  the  people  of  the  patriotic  State  that 
elected  him,  in  the  paramount  national  isauca  grow- 
ing out  of  the  recent  rebellion ; therefore, 

Ht*o\rtd^  Thai  the  Hon.  Edgar  Cowan,  Senator 
of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Pennsylrooia, 
be  and  hereby  is  reqaested  to  resign. 

On  March  2Gth  tho  following  resolution  in 
reference  to  tho  Civil  Rights  bill  jiassed  by  tbo 
Congress  of  tlio  United  States,  was  adopted  in 
the  Senate : 

Jl/Aolced,  By  the  Senate  of  Pcnnsylrania,  that  we 
cordially  indorse  this  great  measure  of  justice  tu  ail 
classes  of  the  people  of  the  South,  which,  carried 
fully  into  effect,  will  give  full  protection  and  ample 
security  to  all  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  thus  de- 
monstrate that  the  national  Government  is  not  only 
determined  to  maintain  the  Union  unimpaired,  but 
to  exert  its  power  to  do  full  and  ample  justice  to 
every  freeman  os  “ the  ruling  principle  which  should 
guide  the  deliberations  of  every  public  body,  whether 
It  be  Slate  or  national.** 

A bill  was  also  passed  disfranebiring  desert- 
ers from  tho  army.  Its  first  section  provides 
“ that  in  all  elections  hereafter  to  bo  held  in 
the  Commonwealth,  it  sh.'Ul  be  unlawful  for  the 
judge  or  inspectors  of  any  such  election  to  re- 
ceive any  ballot  from  any  person  embraced  in 
the  provisions,  and  subject  to  the  disability  im- 
posed by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1865.” 
Section  two  enacts,  “that  any  judge  or  inspec- 
tors of  elections  receiving  such  unlawful  ballot 
shall  be  miilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  ui>on  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  pay  a fine  of  not  leas  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  undergo  an  imprison- 
ment in  the  countv  jail  for  not  less  than  sixlv 
days.” 

it  is  made  tho  duty  of  tho  Adjutant-General 
of  tlie  State  to  procure  from  the  proper  officers 
of  tho  United  States  certified  copies  of  all  rolls 
and  records  containing  official  evidence  of  the 
fiwt  of  the  desertion  of  all  persons  who  were 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  and  who  were  dc- 
priveil  of  citizenship  by  the  said  act  of  Con- 
gress, nnd  to  furnish  true  copies  thereof  to  tbo 
clerks  of  the  several  court*  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
A certified  copy  or  extract  of  any  sneh  record 
from  the  clerk  of  a court,  shall  be  prima  facU 
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CTidcnco  before  any  election  board  of  the  fact 
of  desertion,  and  conscqnent  diiiqualification  as 
an  elector.  In  a test  case,  under  tins  law,  be- 
fore tlio  Stiprcino  Court  of  the  State,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  judges  of  elections  could  not  re- 
fuse a man’s  vote  until  he  had  been  tried  and 
convicted  of  desertion ; but  two  of  the  justices, 
on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  judges  of  elections 
were  the  proper  persons  to  decide  the  question. 

Tlio  Dtiuocratio  State  Convention  mot  at 
Uarrisburg,  March  6tb,  and  adoptctl  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

1.  That  tbo  States  whereof  the  people  were  lately 
in  rebellion  ore  iDtcgral  parts  of  too  Union,  aud  aro 
entitled  to  representation  in  Congress  by  men  duly 
elected,  who  bear  true  faith  to  tbo  Constitution  aud 
laws;  and  in  order  to  vindicate  the  maxim  that 
**  taxation  without  renri'scntatinn*’  is  tyranny,  such 
representation  shouM  be  forthwith  admitted. 

That  the  faith  of  the  republic  is  pledged  to  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt,  and  Congress  should 
pass  all  laws  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

3.  That  wo  owe  obedience  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  {States,  including  the  amendment  prohib- 
iting slavery,  and  under  its  provisions  will  accord  to 
those  emancipated  all  their  rights  of  person  and 
property. 

4.  That  each  State  has  the  exclusive  right  to  regu- 
late the  qualifications  of  its  own  cilixens. 

5.  That  the  white  race  alone  is  entitled  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  government  of  the  republic,  and  wc  are 
unwilling  to  grant  to  negroes  the  right  to  vote. 

4.  That  the  bold  enunciation  of  tnc  principles  of 
the  ConstitntioD,  and  the  policy  of  restoration,  con- 
tained in  the  recent  annual  and  Freedmcn'a  Bureau 
veto  message  of  Prcsidcut  Johnson,  entitles  him  to 
the  conOdence  and  support  of  all  who  respect  the 
Constitution  ond  love  tneir  country. 

7.  That  the  nation  owes  to  the  brave  men  of  our 
anny  and  navy  a lasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
heroic  services  in  defence  of  the  Coustitution  and 
Union;  and  that  while  we  cherish  with  a tender 
affection  the  memorv  of  the  fallen,  wc  plodeo  to 
their  widows  and  orphans  the  nation’s  care  ana  pro- 
tection. 

R.  That  wo  u^c  upon  ConCTCss  the  duty  of  cqual- 
iiiag  the  bounties  ot  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

A vote  was  then  taken  for  a candidate  for 
Governor,  and  Ileister  Clynier  was  declared 
tbo  nomine  of  tbo  convention. 

The  Union  State  Convention  met  March  7th. 
Gen,  John  W.  Geary  was  iinanimoa.sIy  nomin- 
ated as  the  choice  of  the  Convention  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  following  were  some  of  the  reso- 
lutions adopted : 

5.  That  the  moat  imperative  duty  of  the  present  is 
to  gather  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  war,  in  order 
that  our  Constitution  may  come  out  of  the  rebellion 
parifled.  our  institutions  strengthened,  and  our  na- 
tiunal  life  prolonged. 

3.  That  failure  in  these  grave  duties  would  be 
scarcely  less  criminal  than  would  have  been  an  ac- 
quiescence in  secession  and  in  the  treasonable  mach- 
inatioDi  of  the  conspirators,  and  would  be  an  in- 
sult to  every  soldier  who  took  up  arms  to  save  the 
conntrv. 

4.  That,  filled  with  admiration  at  the  patriotic  de- 
votion and  fearless  courage  with  which  Andrew 
Jobniion  resisted  and  denounced  tbo  efforts  of  the 
rebels  to  overthrow  the  national  Government,  Penp- 
STlvania  rejoiced  to  express  her  entire  confidence  in 
bu  character  and  principles,  and  appreciation  of  bis 
noble  condnet,  by  ncstowing  her  suffrage  upon  him 
for  the  second  position  in  honor  and  dignity  in  the 
country.  His  hold  and  ontspuken  denunciation  of 


the  crime  of  treason,  his  firm  demands  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  guilty  offenders,  and  his  expressions 
of  thorough  sympathy  with  the  friends  of  the  Union, 
secured  for  him  the  warmest  attachment  of  her 
people,  who, . remembering  bia  great  services  and 
sacrifices,  while  traitors  and  their  sympathizers  alike 
denounced  his  patriotic  action,  appeal  to  him  to 
stand  firmly  hr  the  aide,  ond  to  repose  upon  Uio 
support  of  tne  foyal  masses,  whose  votes  formed  the 
foundation  of  bis  promolioo,  and  who  pledge  to  him 
their  unswerviug  support  in  all  measures  by  which 
treason  shall  be  stigmatized,  loyalty  rt^ogntzed,  and 
the  freedom,  stability,  and  unity  of  the  national 
Union  restored. 

5.  That  the  w*ork  of  restoring  the  late  insmTcc- 
tionary  States  to  their  proper  relations  to  the  Union 
neci^sarily  devolves  upon  the  law-making  power, 
and  that  until  such  action  shall  be  taken  no  State 
laU‘ly  in  insurrection  is  entitled  to  representation  in 
either  branch  of  Conifress ; that,  as  preliminary  to 
sneh  action,  it  is  the  right  of  Congress  to  investigate 
for  itself  the  condition  of  the  legislation  of  those 
{states,  to  inquire  respecting  their  loyalty,  and  to 
prescribe  the  terms  of  restoration,  and  that  to  deny 
this  necessary  constitutional  power  is  to  deny  and 
imperil  one  of  the  dearest  rights  belonging  to  onr 
representative  form  of  government,  and  that  wc 
cordially  approve  of  the  action  of  the  Union  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania  on  this 
subject. 

6.  That  no  man  who  has  voluntarily  engaged  in 
the  late  rebellion,  or  has  held  ofiice  under  the  rebel 
organization,  should  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Union,  and  that  the  law  known  as  the 
test  oolh  should  not  be  repealed,  but  should  bo  en- 
forced against  all  claimants  for  scats  in  Congress. 

7.  That  the  national  faith  is  sacredly  pledged  to 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt  incorred  in  the  war 
to  save  the  country  aud  to  suppress  rebellion,  and 
that  the  people  will  not  suffer  this  faith  to  be  vio- 
lated or  impaired;  but  all  debts  incurred  to  sup- 
port the  rebellion  were  unlawful,  void,  and  of  no 
obligation,  and  shall  never  bo  assumed  by  the 
United  States,  nor  shall  any  State  be  nennitted 
to  pay  any  evidences  of  so  vile  and  wickcu  engage- 
ments. 

I.*!.  That  in  this  crisis  of  public  affairs,  full  of 
grateful  recollcctiooa  of  bis  marvellous  and  mem- 
orable services  on  the  field  of  battle,  we  turn  U> 
the  example  of  the  unfaltering  and  uncompromising 
loyalty  or  Licntcnont-OencraT  Grant  with  a confi- 
dence not  less  aignificant  and  unshaken,  because  at 
no  period  of  onr  great  struggle  has  his  proud  name 
been  os.sociatcd  with  a doubtful  patriotism,  or  used 
for  sinister  purposes  by  the  enemies  of  our  common 
countrv. 

17.  'That  the  Hon.  Edgar  Cowan,  Senator  from 
Pennsvlvania,  by  bis  course  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Statca,  h'ns  disappointed  the  hopes  and  for- 
feited the  confidence  of  toose  to  whom  no  owes  his 
place,  and  that  he  is  hereby  most  earnestly  requested 
to  resign. 

Tlic  following  resolution  was  otferetl  as  a 
substitute  for  tlio  fimrth  resolution,  but  after 
some  discussion  was  withdrawn  : 

HaolrtJ,  That,  relying  on  tho  well-tried  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union  in  tho  dark  days  of  treason  ond  rebellion,  and 
remembering  his  patriotic  conduct,  services,  and 
sufferings,  smich  iu  times  past  endeared  his  name 
to  the  Union  party;  and  now  reposing  full  confi- 
dence in  hia  ability,  integrity,  end  patriotism,  wo 
express  the  hope  and  confidence  that  the  policy  of 
his  administration  will  be  so  shaped  and  conducted 
as  to  save  the  nation  from  the  perils  which  still  sur- 
round it. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  then  adopted — 
yeas  10*2,  nays  21. 
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On  July  18th  a mass  convention  of  the  De- 
mocracy of  Central  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
was  held  at  Heading.  About  thirty  counties 
were  reprcsentetl  by  delegations  numbering 
from  one  hundre<l  to  tiftecn  hundred,  and  amid 
much  enthusiasm  tlio  following,  among  other 
resolutions,  were  adopted: 

Ruohed,  th*  Democracif  or  an-l  Central 

PinMjfhania,  «u  moM  couotntion  at*tmbUd,  That  the 
coctest  upon  which  we  arc  now  entering  is  simply 
whether  the  Federal  Union,  under  the  (^institution, 
M adopted  and  cunstrued  by  its  illustrious  authors, 
with  tuc  resenrc<l  rights  of  the  States  unimpaired, 
shall  continue  to  be  our  form  of  government,  or 
whether  wc  shall  have  forced  upon  us,  by  Congres* 
sional  usurpation  and  rerolutionary  action  a central 
consolidated  goremment,  bound  by  no  constitutional 
restraints,  and  in  which  the  liberties  of  the  people 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a bare  majority  or  Con- 
gress, controlled  by  a sclf-constitutcd  and  irrespon- 
sible central  directory. 

Roaolcrdt  That  the  Democratic  partv  are  now,  as 
ever,  the  only  true  Union  party  of  the  land ; that  wo 
point  with  pride  to  the  unselfish  and  untiring  eflbrts 
made  by  all  Democrats  and  Conscrratircs  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  to  preserve  the  Union  before  the  war 
commenced,  by  conciliation  and  compromise,  the 
only  meatia  by  which  it  was  formed,  and  without 
which  it  will  never  be  more  than  a name;  that  the 
refosol  of  the  Kepublican  party  to  yield  their  parti- 
san prejudices  fur  the  sake  of  peace  and  union  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  war,  and  posterity  will 
hold  them  responsible. 

RtM>lrf4,  That  wo  hold  all  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  its  official  and  solemn  dectaration  that 
the  war  was  not  prosecuted  for  any  purpose  of  con- 
quest or  subjugation,  but  to  maintain  the  supremaev 
of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union  with 
all  the  dignity,  cnuality,  and  rights  of  the  several 
States  unimpaireu;  that  the  war  having  ended  by 
the  surrender  of  the  rebel  amiics,  the  {teople  of  the 
South  arc  subject  only  to  such  penalties  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  common  country,  and  the  laws  passed 
in  pursuance  of  it,  mar  prescribe,  and  arc  entitled  to 
all  the  rights  which  that  constitution  insures  to  all 
the  people  of  all  the  States. 

Rmolttd,  That  wo  arc  opposed  to  negro  suSrage, 
bolieviug  that  the  white  men  of  America  are  able  to 
govern  tncmselves  without  the  aid  of  an  inferior  race, 
and  that  wo  disapprove  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  it  being  nothing  but  the  offer  of  a re- 
ward to  the  States  for  granting  negro  suffrage,  and 
the  threat  of  a punishment  in  cose  of  refusal. 

Tbo  finaDciftl  condition  of  tbo  State  indi- 
cates its  growing  prosperity  and  Imtnensc  re- 
sources. Tlio  totiu  receipts  into  the  treasury 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Noveml>er  30th, 
inclaatng  the  balance  of  tbo  previous  year  of 
$2,378,aC8.U,  were  203,880.08.  The  pay- 
ments of  the  year  were  $0,402,303.41. 

Tbo  public  debt  at  the  same  date  amounted 
to  $35,622,052,  and  the  assets  in  the  treasury 
wore  $13,080,033.27. 


Liabilities  in  excess  of  assets,  Novem- 
ber 80,  18*11 $28,14^060.36 

Liabilities  in  excess  of  assets,  Novem- 
ber $0,  1S66 22,.'i36, 018.89 


Improvement  In  treasury  since  1861. . . $5,613,041.47 


Tlio  extraordinary  expenditures  during  the 
war,  and  since  its  close,  in  payments  growing 
out  of  it  by  authority  of  acts  of  Assembly, 
have  amounted  to  upward  of  five  millions  of 
dollars,  wbicli,  added  to  the  actual  payment  of 


the  indebtedness  of  the  State,  and  money  in 
the  treasury  for  that  purpose,  shows  the  rev- 
enues, above  the  ordinary  expenditores,  to 
Imve  amounted  to  $10,612,000,  which  would 
all  have  beeu  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debt 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  last  six  years. 

A wise  economy  in  expenditure  will  insure 
the  entire  payment  of  the  public  debt  within 
the  period  of  fifteen  years. 

The  cause  of  public  education  is  attracting 
incroaseil  attention.  Tlie  common-school  sys- 
tem of  the  State  lias  been  less  efficient  than 
that  of  many  other  States,  and  less  ably  sus- 
tained than  the  means  of  the  people  would 
warrant ; but  it  ha.s  snccee<led  well  amid  many 
difficulties,  and  is  l>ecoming  more  and  more 
popular  with  tlie  people.  The  State  grants 
liberal  aid  by  annual  appropriations;  county 
superintendents  have  exercised  a salutary  su- 
jien'ision  over  teachers  and  school-houses,  ele- 
vating qualifications  of  the  former,  and  increas- 
ing the  comfort  and  suitableness  of  the  lat- 
ter. Tliero  are  throe  normal  schools,  which 
have  been  well  sustained,  in  fact  filled  to  their 
utmost  capacity.  A fourth  was  established  in 
September.  To  each  of  those  schools  the  State 
appropriated  $15,000,  in  inst4dmeDts  of  $5,000. 

The  following  stati.stics  give  the  result  of  the 
administration  of  the  system  in  the  whole  State, 
including  the  county  and  city  of  Philadelphia: 


Whole  number  of  schools  in  1866 18,146 

Whole  number  of  leocbcrs 16,141 

Whole  number  of  pupils 725,819 

Average  attendance  of  pupiU 4i8,086 

Total  cost  of  tuition $2,748,795.68 

Total  cost  of  fuel  and  contingencies  in 

1^66 $639,865.93 

Total  cost  of  BTstem  in  tbe  whole  State, 
including  taxes  levied  and  State  appro- 
priation in  1866 $4,195,253.57 


The  amount  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  was  $354,435.  Tlie  law 
does  not  allow  children  to  cuter  the  schools 
until  they  have  arrive<l  at  the  ages  of  six 
ye.ars,  and  each  school  must  l>c  oj>ened  four 
months  in  the  year. 

That  this  period  is  considerotl  too  short  is 
CTnpli.atically  shown  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent : “ A large  proportion  of  the  childi^a 
of  the  Commonwealth  receive  all  the  wholas- 
tic  education  they  liave  at  the  common  schools. 
If  then  they  can  have  but  four  months’  school  in 
a year,  and  they  attend  the  whole  of  that  time 
each  year,  between  tlio  ages  of  six  and  twentv- 
onc  years,  they  will  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
school  but  sixty  months,  and  these  months  ex- 
tend over  fifteen  years.  In  other  words,  they 
will  attend  school  five  years  in  fifteen,  pro- 
vided they  attend  the  whole  four  montlis  each 
year.  In  this  way,  a child  attends  school  four 
nionth.s,  nnd  then  remains  at  home  eight,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  forgets  fully  ono-thinl  of 
what  he  learned  in  the  four,  so  that  so  far  as 
progress  is  concerned,  ho  has  bat  about  two 
and  two-tbinU  months’  schooling  in  the  year. 
Tins  estimate  U based  upon  tlie  understand- 
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injr,  that  the  scholare  attend  the  achoola  until 
they  are  twenty-one  years  old,  and  go  steadily 
whenever  the  schools  are  open.  This  is  far 
from  l»emg  the  fact  But  very  few  of  those  who 
attend  the  common  schools  are  found  in  school 
after  they  are  eighteen  years  old,  and  the  great 
iii^Jority  leave  school  entirely  by  the  time  they 
are  sixteen,  and  while  thus  attending,  areabsent 
from  the  school-room  nearly  one-third  of  the 
lime.” 

At  the  election  in  October,  the  entire  vote  for 
Governor  was  697,370.  Jolm  Geary  was 
elected  by  a m^ority  of  17,178.  The  delegation 
in  Congress  is  composed  of  18  Republicans, 
and  6 Democrats.  The  Legislature  is  divided 
as  follows:  tSenato— 21  Republicans,  12  Dem- 
ocrats: IIoQse — 62  Eepoblicans,  8 Democrats. 

PERU,  a repubuc  in  South  America.  Presi- 
dent (1866-1872),  General  Mariano  Ignacio 
Prado.  Area,  608,906  square  miles;  popula- 
tion, in  1860,  2,066,000.  The  army  of  the  re- 
public, in  1866,  was  composed  as  follows : in- 
liiDtry,  8,400  men ; cavalry,  1,200 ; artillery, 
1,000;  6,408;  total,  16,008.  The 

Peruvian  navy  consisted,  in  the  summer  of 
1866,  of  1 iron-clad  frigate,  called  the  Indepcn- 
deucla,  2 other  steam  frigates  (Apurimat  and 
Amazonas),  8 corvettes  and  a brig,  armed  in 
the  aggregate  with  110  guns.  Tlie  Indepen- 
dencia,  built  at  Poplar,  Ix>ndon,  has  a stem 
constructed  as  a ram,  and  the  armament  con- 
sists entirely  of  Aimstrong's  guns  on  the  shunt 
principle,  viz.,  12  70-pounders  of  4 tons  each  on 
the  main  deck,  and  2 pivot-gons,  150  pounders, 
weighing  7 tons  each,  on  the  upper  deck.  These 
latter  guns  can  be  used  on  a lino  even  with  tlic 
keel.  The  value  of  imports,  in  1865,  amounted 
to  about  35,000,000  and  of  exports  to  40,290,- 
048  dollars.  The  number  of  vessels  entering 
the  ports  of  the  republic,  in  1866,  was  1,436,  of 
an  a^egate  tonnage  of  936,977,  and  the  num- 
ber of  clearances  1,316,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  844,771. 

In  December,  1866,  a defensive  and  oflTen- 
flive  alliance  was  concluded  between  Pom  and 
Cblli,  which  the  dictator,  General  Prado, 
by  a decree,  dated  January  14, 1866,  announced 
to  tlie  nation.^  The  naval  squadron  of  Pern 
left  at  once  to  join  that  of  Chili.  The  first 
operations  of  the  Spaniards  were  directed 
against  Chili,  and  ended  in  the  bombardment 
of  the  city  of  Valparaiso.  (5f«CniLi.)  On  April 
14th,  the  Spanish  squadron,  including  the  Ku- 
mancia,  Villa  de  Madrid,  ^Vlinanza,  Blanca,  Re- 
solociun,  Berengncla,  Vencedora,  the  transports 
Uncle  Sam,  and  Paquete  do  Mauley,  and  a store- 
ship,  loft  Valparaiso  for  Callao,  where  they  ap- 
]>earcd  during  the  forenoon  of  the  26th.  An 
immediate  attack  being  apprehended,  all  the 
merchant  vessels,  al>oat  160  in  number,  hauled 
out  of  the  way,  and  nothing  remained  in  the 
harbor  except  the  men-of-war  and  a few  Eng- 
lish steamers,  which  retained  their  positions 
DDtil  the  rooming  of  the  attack.  The  Spanish 
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admiral,  Nnftcz,  at  once  issued  a manifesto  an- 
nouncing that  the  port  would  Ite  blockaded 
from  tlio  27th,  and  that  neutral  vessels  would 
have  six  days  in  which  to  clear  witli  their  cargoes. 
Four  days  were  given  in  which  to  remove  pri- 
vate proj>erty,  and  the  women  and  children 
from  the  city,  and  after  that  date  no  vessel 
would  be  permitted  to  cominunicato  with  the 
shore,  witli  the  exception  of  foreign  inen-of-war. 

Callao  was  not  ns  unprepared  for  the  bombard- 
ment as  Valparaiso.  For  a long  time  past  the 
Perunans  Iiad  been  fortifying  to  tlio  northward 
and  westward  of  the  city.  The  works  Imd  been 
planned  and  carried  to  tlicir  present  condition 
by  competent  engineers,  and  they  had  imported 
the  most  approved  and  heaviest  ordnance.  The 
defences  of  the  city  were  a.s  follows : 

DATTBRies  TO  THB  WESTWARD. 

No.  1— Eight  S2-poundcnt,  facing  the  bty  of  Dells- 
rists. 

No.  2— Six  S2-pounders,  smooth  bore. 

No.  8 — Two  SOi'^-pounders,  Armstrong  rifles. 

No.  4 — Six  82-ponndcr«,  smooth  bore. 

No.  6 — Two  450-poundors,  Biskely  rifles;  one  8- 
ineb  rifle;  five  24-pounders,  snmoth,  snd  one  32- 
pounder. 

No.  <3 — Fire  S2-poun(!ers,  smooth  bore. 

BATTEBIES  TO  TUB  NOBTUWARD. 

No.  7 — One  450-pounder,  Blakelv  rifle. 

No.  8— Two  450-pounders,  Blakely  rifle. 

No.  9— Two  SOO-pounders,  Armstrong  rifle. 

FORCES  AFLOAT. 

Steamer  Lob  (iron-clad) — Two  K-inch  guns. 

)Ionitnr  Victoria  (iron-cUd)— One  8-inch  gun. 

Three  woollen  gunboats,  mounting  tire  guns  it  b!1, 
82  and  24-pounden. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  th-it,  although  the  num- 
ber of  pins  was  small  in  comparij-on  with  the 
broa<l.«ide8  of  the  heavy  frigates,  still  their 
calibre  was  of  a character  to  irisjdrc  confidence. 

The  first  of  May  was  the  day  oppointed  for 
thebombanlment,  hut  ns  it  was  so  foprv  on  that 
day,  that  nothing  could  bo  distinguisficd  with 
certainty  for  any  length  of  time,  the  Spanish 
commander  adjourned  the  attack  to  the  next 
day  (May  2d),  when  there  was  notliing  to  pre- 
vent an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  weather. 
The  following  account  of  the  battle  is  condensed 
from  the  correspondence  of  an  eye-witness  in 
the  AVio  York  Iicralti : 

’’  At  elcren  a.  m.,  signal  was  made  from  tho  Nu- 
mancia,  flag-ship,  to  get  under  weigh.  Soon  after, 
the  six  frigates,  with  steam  up  and  topmasts  and 
lower  yards  down,  tripped  their  anchors  and  formed 
line  or  battle  in  two  columns  of  attack.  The  column 
to  engage  the  northern  forts  consisted  of  the  Villa 
de  Madnd,  Almanza,  and  Bcrengucla,  the  latter  lead- 
ing. Those  destined  to  play  their  part  on  the  west- 
ern forts  were  the  Numancia,  Blnnco,  and  Kcsolu- 
cioD.  The  northern  column  moved  into  oction  head- 
ing to  the  southward  and  westward,  while  the  south- 
ern Column  headed*  to  the  eastward  and  m>rthward,( 
the  gunb<j«t  Vencedora  taking  position  between  tho 
two  colunjiis,  in  order  to  render  assistance  in  tho 
event  oCany  ship  being  disabled  )n  either  lino. 

At  ten  uiloutes  past  twelve  the  first  shot  was  fired 
from  battery  No.  2 at  the  Numancia,  and  was  replied 
to  at  once  by  that  ship.  Not  more  than  fire  min- 
utes elapsed  before  the  action  became  general  with 
both  divisions  of  the  fleet,  that  to  the  northward 
timing  so  as  to  be  behind  the  western  column.  Tho 
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£frin((  from  tlie  nhtps  \ras  very  rapid,  too  much  so, 
iodcod,  fur  it  was  wild,  and  ^ive  orident  proof  that 
thv  captains  of  the  Kuns  were  not  as  deliberate  in 
their  aim  os  tber  might  be.  The  fire  from  the  hut* 
teries  was  nt  slow  and  iDaccumte,  but  thcr  soon 
began  to  get  the  range,  and  ttieir  heavy  shut  was 
seen  to  tell  on  more  than  one  ship.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  after  the  action  commenced,  the  Villa  du 
Madrid  made  a signal,  evidently  asking  assistance; 
the  little  Vcncedora  went  in  and  towed  her  out  of 
the  fire,  and  as  she  came  in  plain  view  U was  evident 
that  her  motive  power  had  been  deranged,  for  the 
steam  was  seen  issuing  in  clouds  from  ever}'  port 
of  the  vessel. 

The  next  ship  to  retire  was  the  Bcrenguela.  She 
moved  out  slowly  about  twenty  minutes  after  the 
Villa  de  Madrid.*  This  ship  lu^  been  receiving  a 
heavy  fire  fn»m  batteries  8,  V,  and  10,  and  a cross-fire 
from  batter)*  number  5.  As  she  passed  the  United 
States  ships  it  was  noticed  that  sne  had  received  a 
heavy  rified  shot  on  the  port  side,  near  the  water  line, 
whic'h  had  passed  completely  through  her,  coming 
out  at  or  under  the  water  line  on  the  starboard  side, 
rendering  it  necessary  to  careen  her  to  |>rcveni 
sinking.  As  it  was,  she  hud  taken  in  n vast  qusntilv 
of  water,  so  that  when  <mi  of  range,  and  onclmrcil, 
not  only  were  the  pumns  nceessarv  to  keep  her  free, 
but  tlie  crew  wore  employet!  in  bailing  witn  buckets. 
She  did  not  go  into  action  again. 

The  action  continued  with  great  spirit  by  both 
the  batteries  and  remaining  ships.  At  half-past  two 
the  niuncaand  Itcsoliicion  retired  to  repair  some  in- 
juries, but  soon  returned  to  their  positions,  when  all 
remained  until  the  fight  was  over,  except  the  two 
first  mentioned. 

^*oon  after  the  commencement  of  the  fight  battery 
No.  S,  containing  two  three-hundred-poiuider  Arm- 
strong rifles,  was  blown  up,  dismounting  tlie  guns 
and  killing  and  wounding  every  one  in  the  vicinity. 
In  battery  No.  7 the  three-hundred-pounder  Arm- 
strong wa.s  dismounted  at  the  first  fire;  but  besides 
these  casualties  there  was  nothing  to  diminish  in  any 
war,  or  slacken  in  tho  slightest  degree^  the  lieavy  anil 
well-directed  fire  of  the  i’eruviaos,  which  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  fatal  and  destniclive  every  mo- 
ment. Tho  Spaniards  soon  began  to  find  out  that 
the  game  was  not  their  own  ; that  they  had  caught  a 
Tartar  not  bargained  for,  and  it  was'inanifest  to  uU 
that  they  must  soon  back  out  badly  defeated.  .\t  fif- 
teen minutes  past  five  the  Spaniards  ceased  firing 
and  stood  outof  range,  the  batteries  peppering  away 
until  the  Dons  were  out  of  reach.  Tlie  la.st  gun  was 
fired  a few  minutes  before  five  o’clock  by  the  monitor 
Victoria,  thus  ending  an  action  entailing  a disgrace 
upon  Spain  greater,  if  possible,  than  her  defeat  at 
San  Domingo.  The  dictator,  I’rado,  was  here,  there, 
and  everywhort',  sujK'rintcndiug  pcnnanently  the 
serving  of  the  guns.  Nothing  reliable  is  known  of 
the  exact  jiumber  of  killed  and  wounded  on  cither 
side.  The  Peruvian  Secretary  of  War,  Softer  Oalvci^ 
was  killed  in  battery  No.  8,  when  it  was  blown  up. 
The  wounded  on  shore,  os  fast  as  they  fell,  were  car- 
ried to  the  rear  and  scot  (o  the  huspiuil  at  Dellavlsta. 
Those  whose  friends  resided  at  Lima  were  sent  to  the 
city  to  he  placed  in  charge  of  those  who  would  care 
better  for  them  than  if  they  hud  remained  at  Bclla- 
vista  to  take  tho  chances.  The  most  reliable  infor- 
mation had,  at  the  time  the  Vanderbilt  sailed,  was 
that  the  Peruvians  had  lost  sixty  killed  and  about  uoe 
hundred  and  seventy  wounded. 

Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  loss  on  board  the 
Spanish  fleet,  but.  bored  os  their  ships  have  been,  the 
number  of  cai^ualiiesmust  necessarily  be  very  heavy. 
Admiral  .Nuftez  is  reported  to  have  received  no  leas 
thau  eight  wounds  and  contusions;  one  in  the  head 
pronounced  severe.  Our  surgeons,  who  oflered  their 
services  to  both  parties  alike,  were  not  allowed  to  see 
him,  and  indeed  it  was  evident  that  they  wished  to 
conceal,  as  far  as  possible,  the  number  of  moo  that 
had  been  placed  hort  du  eontio/,  and  the  condition  of 


the  sliips.  By  the  shot  that  disabled  the  steamplpe 
of  the  Villa  de  Madrid  eighteen  men  were  killed  and 
twenty-one  wounded  ; so,  taking  the  mischief  done 
by  one  projectile,  we  may  be  safe  in  judging  the 
i^panish  toss  as  far  in  excess  of  that  of  the  Peru  nans. 
Doctor  Peck,  of  the  Vanderbilt,  when  he  went  along, 
side  the  Villa  dc  Madrid,  counted  eight  shot  holes  m 
her  sides.  This  was  doing  well  considering  tho  time 
sho  was  under  fire.  The  Blanca  was  struck  over 
forty  times,  and  the  Almanza  and  Bercnguela  suf- 
fere’d  almost  as  much.  The  Kesolucion  was  bit  very 
often— possibly  as  many  times  as  the  others.  The 
Numancia  came  off  very  well,  being  iron-clad  ; but 
one  eight-inch  rifled  prtvjeetile,  from  battery  No.  6. 
picrcetl  her  tive-and-u-ualf-inch  iron  plating  and  went 
artly  through  the  wooden  backing.  She  was 
rought  so  as  to  receive  the  fire  at  an  angle;  beneo 
ber'pUting  caused  the  shot  to  glance.  The  Vcncc- 
dura  was  uninjured. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  renew*  tho  fight,  and 
their  ojK-rations  against  the  alliwl  repubiicd 
ceased  for  tliorcmaimlerofthe  year  {gfg 
Tile  government  of  Pern,  however,  continued 
to  fortify  the  portn  of  Callao  and  Arica.  On 
tins  subject  the  Xticwnal  of  Lima  remarked : 

In  Callao  and  Arica  our  fortifications  are  greatly 
improved.  The  Govemment  takes  tho  greatest  pain's 
to  put  them  on  a footing  according  to  the  nites  of 
modem  military  art.  The  system  of  low  batteries, 
which  proved  to  us  so  beneficial  in  the  battle  oc  (be 
2d  of  May  last,  has  been  thoroughly  examined ; such 
defects  as  ha«l  been  found  in  them  removed,  and 
the  number  of  guns  increased.  M.  dc  Mahieux. 
a distinguished  Belgium  military  eDgiueer^  is  among 
us,  and  this  gentleman,  besides  his  scientific  knowf 
edge,  has  the  nccossan*  experience,  acquired  in  some 
of  the  Eurrtpean  foiiiticatinns.  ^aid  gentleman  has 
iust  visitofl  the  principal  fortresses  in  tho  United 
States,  and  has  tous  been  able  to  compare  the  Eu- 
ropean system  in  military  art  to  the  progress  made 
by  the  republic.  M.  de  Mahieux  has  been 

called  by  the  Peruvian  Govemment,  who  is  proud  of 
having  made  such  an  acquisition.  Tliere  is  not  the 
least  donht  that  ('allao,  within  a very  short  time,  will 
he  one  of  the  best  strongholds,  capahlc  of  making  re- 
sistance to  the  most  powerful  fleet- 

In  July  tlie  guvcrnmciit  appoiotcnl  John  R. 
Tucker,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Navy  of  llie 
Confederate  States,  a.s  Admiral  of  tho  Peruvian 
Navy.  The  new  admiral  at  once  proceeded  to 
join  hw  vessels,  which  were  then  in  the  Chilean 
waters,  but,  on  his  arrival  at  tlic  plaeo  of  his 
de.stination,  a large  number  of  the  Peruvian 
officers  refused  to  recognize  Lira.  The  refrae- 
t<^ry  members  were,  however,  promptly  ar- 
rested and  the  command  uasuniod  by  Admiral 
Tucker. 

Tho  government  of  the  dictator  continued 
to  inaugurate  reform  movements.  A tlioroogh 
system  of  home  taxation  was  initiated,  and  the 
revenue  from  this  source  and  from  duties  was  to 
be  made  to  meet  the  current  expenses,  wliile  the 
foreign  loau.s  negotiated  on  the  l^ses  of  the  gnano 
deposits  were  to  be  set  apart  for  internal  improve- 
ment} and  other  groat  national  objects.  iSteps 
were  al.>o  taken  to  foster  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture. Four  jirizos,  of  $1,250  each,  arc  to  l>e 
awarded  annually  to  such  citizens  as  sliall  pro- 
duce tho  best  works  upon  subjects  to  be  decidtxl 
by  Uie  faculties  of  the  universities,  and  one 
prize  of  $25,000  is  to  lie  given  on  the  29lh  of 
July,  1876,  to  the  author,  whether  native  or 
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foreign,  of  the  best  social,  political,  and  literary 
history  of  Pern. 

On  September  0th  a decree  wns  Issued  against 
smuggling,  a practice  notorious  at  the  chief  port 
of  the  republic.  In  future  no  agent  can  dis- 
patch gowls  without  giving  security  in  Callao 
for  $10,000,  ami  $5,000  in  the  nnnor  ports. 
The  security  is  forfeited  in  the  event  of  the 
agent  or  any  of  hb  clerks  attempting  to  de- 
fraud the  revenue. 

Resides  the  rebellious  attempt,  already  refer- 
red to,  by  the  naval  officers  who  refu.scd  to 
recognize  .\dmiral  Tucker,  several  other  insur- 
rectionary movements  were  made,  but  none 
with  any  permanent  success.  Thus,  on  Sep- 
tember ilth,  Oolonel  Ralta  and  several  others 
were  apprehended  and  imprisoned  for  being  ac- 
tively engage<l  in  Hocroting  arras  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  otherwise  fostering  a spirit  of  disaf- 
fection which  was  to  have  culminated  in  a grand 
nprising  at  some  future  day.  In  November  tlio 
troops  stationed  in  the  Chincha  Islands  became 
luotinous,  and  in  the  melee  the  captain  of  tlie 
troops  was  wonnded  in  the  left  side  and  arm, 
one  of  the  non-oommissioned  officers  was  shot 
through  the  neck,  and  a private  received  a se- 
vere wound  in  the  knee.  At  one  time  matters 
looked  very  serious,  and,  but  fur  the  coolness 
and  good  sense  of  Colonel  Savala,  who  address- 
<m1  the  mutineers,  would  doubtless  have  assumed 
very  grave  proportions. 

An  election  for  l*resident  was  held  in  Octo- 
ber, when  the  dictator  was  chosen  almost  with- 
out opposition.  Of  the  two  opposing  candi- 
dates, one.  Colonel  Ralh\,  was  at  the  time  a 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Callao,  for  having 
taken  part  in  an  insurrectionary  movement; 
and  the  other.  General  Machuca  had  for  the 
same  reason  been  sent  into  Bolivia  in  exile. 
The  vote  cast  was  very  light. 

PHOTOGRAPHY,  Cnno.Mo.  Mr.  G.  Whar- 
ton Simpson,  editor  of  The  Photographic 
has  published  an  account  of  au  experiment  in 
this  branch  of  photographic  science.  He 
6rst  prepared  a quantity  of  oollodio-chloride  of 
silver,  to  one  ounce  of  which  ho  added  about 
two  grains  of  chloride  of  strontium  and  four 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A plate  of  opal 
glass  was  coated  with  this,  dried  before  a tire, 
and  exposed  to  diffiused  daylight  until  it  became 
of  a deep  lavender-gray  color.  When  the  plate 
had  assume<l  this  tint,  a piece  of  deep  rul)y 
glass,  a piece  of  bright  orange-red  glass,  and  a 
piece  of  “patent  white  plate,’*  having  a small 
quantity  of  concentrated  solution  of  aniline 
green  i>oured  upon  it  at  one  end,  and  a similar 
solution  of  aniline  red  poured  upon  it  at  the 
other  end,  a space  of  clear  glass  remaining 
between  the  two,  were  placed  upon  the  plate, 
an<l  the  whole  wa.s  then  exposed  to  .strong  sun- 
sliinc.  After  an  exposure  of  some  hours,  it 
was  found  that  the  portion  of  the  plate  over 
which  the  mby  glass  had  been  placed  was  now 
of  a bright  claret  or  magenta  color;  the  portion 
which  had  been  covered  by  the  orange  glass 
had  assumed  an  orange  tint ; that  covered  by 


the  aniline  red  end  of  the  piece  of  white  glass, 
of  a bright  orange,  graduating  to  a deep  purple 
red  at  the  place  corresponding  to  that  at  which 
the  coating  of  aniline  red  had  been  thickest ; 
and  the  portion  covenxl  by  the  aniline  green 
end  was  of  a bright  green,  varying  in  depth 
according  to  the  variations  in  thickness  of  the 
coating.  This  experiment  is  satisfactory,  so  far 
a.H  it  shows  that  a layer  of  the  violet  sul>-chlo- 
ride  of  silver  con  be  obtained  simply  by  exposing 
a layer  of  ordinary  chloride  of  silver  to  diffused 
daylight  for  a short  time. 

M.  dc  St.  Victor,  in  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ments in  chromo-photography,  has  met  with  a 
curious  c-onfirraation  of  the  theory  of  Uelmholz 
with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  green  light. 
Holraholz,  in  1852,  adopted  the  view  that  a 
mixture  of  the  blue  with  the  yellow  light  of 
the  spectnim  produces  not  green,  hut  a pur- 
plish-tinted white ; that  the  red  and  green  of 
the  spectrum  protluco  not  white,  but  yellow; 
and  that  a mixture  of  tlie  green  with  the  rfolet 
produces  a pale  blue.  M.  do  St.  Victor’s  ex- 
periments show  that  the  green  light  of  the 
spectrum  has  a photographic  action  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  a mixture  of  its  blue  with  its 
yellow  light.  The  green  rays  produce  a green 
image  upon  his  sensitive  plate ; but  a mixture 
of  blue  and  yellow  rays  produces  first  a pure 
blue  imago,  and  then  a pure  yellow  image,  but 
never  a green  imago,  or  one  at  all  approaching 
that  color.  Mr,  (>.  N.  Rood,  professor  of 
physics  in  Columbia  College,  has  recently  de- 
vised some  ingenious  spectroscope  experiments, 
which  cmnpletely  prove  the  accuracy  of  the 
Uelmholz  theory. 

PlERl’ONT,  Rev.  Jonx,  an  American  Unita- 
ri.an  clergyman,  poet,  and  author,  born  in  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  April  6,  1785;  died  suddenly  at 
Me<lford,  ^fass.,  August  20.  1860.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College,  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years,  and  soon  after  became  private  tutor  in 
the  family  Colonel  William  AlUton,  in  South 
Carolina,  where  he  remained  four  years.  From 
1809  to  1812  ho  studied  law  at  Litchfield,  and 
having  been  ndmitte<l  to  practice  at  the  bar  of 
Essex  County,  Mass.,  settled  at  Newburyport. 
The  war  of  1812  interfered  with  his  profes- 
sional prospects,  and  ho  forsook  the  law  for 
business,  but  ?nct  with  indifierent  success,  both 
at  Boston  and  Baltimore,  and  iu  1818  he  entered 
Ujo  Canibri<lge  Divinity  School.  Less  than  a 
year  after  this  time  he  was  installed  os  pastor 
of  the  Hollis  Street  Unitarian  Chureli  at  Boston, 
succeeding  Kov,  Dr.  Holley,  and  for  twenty- 
five  years  lie  held  the  pa.storate  of  that  church, 
at  first  successful,  popular,  and  strongly  beloved 
by  his  people,  but  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry 
was  clondwl  with  troubles  and  dissensions,  be- 
tween himself  and  prominent  men  of  his  society, 
whicli  were  never  amicably  settled.  These 
grew  out  of  his  strong  advocacy  of  the  cause  of 
temperance,  and  also  that  of  anti-slavery,  the 
amelioration  of  prison  discipline,  and  other  re- 
forms. In  1835  he  visited  Europe  and  Asia. 
Having  at  his  request  obtained  a dismissal  from 
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tho  church  in  Boston,  he  became  in  1846  the 
(irst  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Troy, 
where  ho  remained  four  years,  and  tlien  ac- 
cepted a call  to  tlie  first  Conjrregational  Church 
in  Me<lford,  When  the  war  broke  out 

his  whole  soul  was  fired  with  patriotism,  and, 
nltliou^rh  seTonty-fivo  years  of  age,  lie  sought  a 
post  of  duty  at  once.  Governor  Andrbw  yielded 
to  his  request,  and  appointed  him  chaplain  of 
the  Twenty-second  regiment.  The  exposure 
of  camp  life  and  duties  on  the  field,  proved  to 
bo  beyond  his  strength,  and  he  WJis  soon  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  place,  much  to  his  regret. 
Sccrctiiry  Chase  then  appointed  him  to  a clerk- 
ship in  the  Treasury  Department,  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  His  clerical  duties  wore  al- 
ways faithfully  performed,  and  he  proved  a 
valuable  and  efficient  officer.  Mr.  Pierpont 
was  a thoroDgh  scholar,  a graceful  and  facile 
speaker,  a poet  of  rare  power  and  pathos,  a 
most  earnest  advocate  of  the  temperance  and 
anti-slavery  movement*,  and  a man  whose  con- 
victions, purposes,  and  impulses,  were  all  upon 
the  side  of  truth  and  progress.  His  strong  do- 
sire  for  securing  advancement  and  reform  may 
have  led  him  sometimes  into  injudicious  steps, 
and  diminishe<l  bis  inflncnce  for  the  cansos  he 
sought  to  advance,  bat  the  heart  was  always 
right  and  temperance,  freedom,  and  Cliris- 
tionity,  had  no  firmer  and  more  consistent 
friend  or  advocate.  Ho  leaves  an  enviable  rep- 
utation as  a poet  liis  pathetic  Passing 
Away,”  will  live  as  long  as  our  language  is 
spoken  or  written.  In  1840  he  publish^  an 
edition  of  Ids  poetical  works  under  the  title  of 
“Airs  of  Palestine,  and  other  Poems.” 

PISE,  Charles  Constantine,  D.  D.,  a Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  and  author,  born  in  Anap- 
olis,  Md.,  in  1802;  died  in  Brooklyn,  May  26, 
1806.  Ilis  father  was  an  Italian,  and  his  mother 
a native  of  Philadelphia.  He  graduated  at 
Georgetown  College,  and  from  thence  went  to 
Rome  for  the  completion  of  his  studies.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father  two  years  after,  he  rc- 
tiimod  home,  and  entered  the  seminary  of 
Mount  St.  Mary’s,  Eiumettsburg,  Md.,  where  he 
taught  rhetoric  and  poetry.  In  1825,  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  began  liis  laln^rs  in  Fred- 
eric, and  soon  after  was  called  to  the  cathedral 
in  Baltimore,  Among  his  other  duties  here,  he 
devoted  some  time  to  literary  pursuits,  and  find- 
ing bis  health  failing,  again  visited  Rome,  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  and  tiie  hon- 
orary title  of  Knight  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  became 
an  associate  pa.*tor  of  St,  Patrick’s  Cathedral 
in  Washington,  I).  C.,  where  he  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Henry  Clay,  and  through  his 
influence  was  chosen  a chaplain  in  Congress. 
Subsequently  he  removed  to  New  York  city, 
and  was  settled  over  several  churches  succes- 
sively. In  1849,  he  established  the  church  of 
St.  Charles  Borromco  in  Brooklyn,  of  which 
he  was  pastor  at  his  death.  Dr.  Pise  w.as  a 
man  of  fine  literary  attainments  and  licld  a 
high  rank  among  the  Catholic  clergy.  Among 


his  works  mav  be  mentioned  “The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,”  “Alethcia,  or  Letters  on  the 
Truth  of  the  Catholic  Doctrines,”  ‘‘ Cliristianity 
in  the  Church,”  *•  Lives  of  St.  Ignatius  and  his 
first  companions,”  “ Notes  on  a Protestant  Cat- 
echism,” “Father  Rowland,”  and  his  greatest 
work,  a “ Hi.story  of  the  Roman  Catholic  CTiurch 
from  its  Establishment  to  the  Reformation.” 
Besides  those  he  published  a large  number  of 
religious  poems. 

PORTER,  John  .iVddison,  adjunct  professor 
of  chemistry  in  Yale  College,  bom  at  Catskill, 
N.  Y,,  March  15,  1822;  died  at  New  Haven, 
Conn..  August  25,  1866.  His  parents  were 
both  distinguished  for  fine  intellectual  qualities 
and  high  culture.  Receiving  from  them  a lib- 
eral education  atCatskill,  New  Y^ork,  and  Phil- 
adelphia, ho  graduated  at  Y'ale  College  with 
distinction  in  1842.  His  tastes  led  him  to  lit- 
erary pursuits,  and  ho  soon  obtained  an  eligible 
{msitioQ,  first  as  tutor,  and  afterward  iis  jirofes- 
sor  of  rhetoric  in  Delaware  College,  near  to  the 
residence  of  his  parents  at  Philadelpbia.  He 
remained  in  this  situation,  it  is  believed,  till 
about  the  year  1847.  Soon  Jifter  this  botli  Ins 

f>arents  died.  Mr.  Porter,  with  a view  of  en- 
arging  the  sphere  of  bis  studies  and  preparing 
himself  for  more  extensive  usefulness,  went 
abroad,  and  connected  bim.self  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Giessen,  in  Germany,  where  be  remained 
several  year.s  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
BtmctioQ  of  the  celebrated  Liebig  in  agricul- 
tnrnl  chemistry.  Returning  to  this  country,  he 
soon  afterward,  in  1850,  was  appointe<l  to  the 
proft'ssorship  of  chemistry  ns  applied  to  the 
arts  in  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island,  which 
position  ho  filled  with  credit  and  usefulness, 
and  from  whicli,  upon  the  death  of  Prof.  John 
P.  Norton,  ho  was  transferred  to  a nearly  sim- 
ilar profe.ssorship — that  of  agricultural  chem- 
istry— in  Yale  College,  in  1852.  Tliis  position 
ho  continued  to  occupy,  and  to  discharge  its 
duties  with  ability  and  acceptance,  for  about 
eleven  years,  until  in  1864  tue  increasing  iti- 
firmitic'S  consequent  upon  a scttle<l  state  of  ill 
health,  admonished  him  of  the  necessity  and 
duty  of  resigning  liis  professorship,  winch  bo 
ditl  in  the  year  last  named.  Ho  soon  after  went 
abroad,  in  the  hope  of  reinstating  his  shattered 
health,  and  with  a view  of  consulting  the  emi- 
nent surgeons  of  Paris  and  the  Continent. 
They  afforded  him  temporary  relief^  but  bis 
disease  was  too  deeply  seated  for  radical  cure. 
Satisfied  of  this  fact,  ho  returned  home  in  1865, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  making  his 
condition  ns  comforUible  as  circumstances  would 
admit.  From  this  time  he  became  gradually, 
but  perceptibly  worse,  and  was  the  victim  of 
intense  siiflcring,  endured  with  manly  fortitude 
and  Christian  resignation  imtil  his  de.sth.  He 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  Sheffield  Sci- 
entific School,  and  to  him  tliat  institution  owes 
much  of  iU  success  and  present  prosperity. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  his  en- 
thusiastic temperament  and  clevato<l  patriot- 
ism would  not  allow*  him  to  be  silent.  He 
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vroto  nnd  spoke  with  earnestness  and  force 
on  the  issuer  of  the  day,  and  always  on  the 
nortticm  side.  lie  also  oripnnted,  and,  as  long 
as  his  failing  he.altb  would  j»ennit,  edite<l  a 
miblication  entitle<l  “ The  Conneetient  War 
Record’’  having  in  view  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  facts  illustrating  the  honorable 
part  winch  the  R»ns  of  that  State  had  borne 
in  the  war.  Professor  Porter  was,  as  has 
been  seen,  a devotee  to  scientific  pursuits.  Ho 
achieved  in  them  a reputation  ample  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  an  honorable  ambition.  Ho 
possessed  fine  intellectual  abilities,  strong  pow- 
ers of  observation,  quick  perceptions,  and  a 
happy  talent  for  analysis.  He  was  a ready  and 
fluent  speaker,  had  a fine  voice  and  manner,  an 
attractive  person,  and  a warm  heart.  These 
qualities  made  him  successful  and  popular  in  the 
laboratory  and  the  lecture-room,  ns  well  as  in 
the  larger  audience  chambers  of  public  assem- 
blies. He  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 
periodicals  of  the  day,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
I>opnlar  elementary  and  advanced  treatise  on 
chemistry. 

PORTER,  Noah,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  Congre- 
gational clergyman,  bom  in  Farmington,  Conn,, 
in  1781 ; died'  there  September  24,  1860.  lie 
came  of  a pious  ancestry  who  for  some  genera- 
tions wore  farmers,  and  his  father  had  intended 
him  for  the  same  vocation,  but  having  placeil  him 
in  the  family  of  the  parish  clergyman,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  completing  his  c<lucation,  young 
Porter  was  led  to  change  his  plans  and  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  ministry.  Devoting  himself 
with  zeal  to  his  studies  he  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  in  180H  graduated  ns  valedictorian  of 
his  class.  In  1806  he  was  chosen  to  the  office 
of  tutor,  but  declined,  and,  having  completed 
his  theological  course,  was  called  to  the  pasto- 
rate of  the  church  at  Fannington,  Just  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Washburn, 
his  former  instructor  and  pastor.  Here  ho  held 
the  respect  and  love  of  tlie  people  among  whom 
ho  was  bom  and  rcare<!,  for  an  unbroken  min- 
istry of  fifty-five  ycara,  being  at  his  death  the 
oldest  clcrgym.an  in  the  State.  His  labors  were 
eminently  successful,  and  the  church  was  visited 
with  frequent  and  powerful  revivals,  bringing 
in  large  additions  to  its  membership.  Dr. 
Porter’s  views  were  those  of  .a  mild  Calvinism, 
as  modified  by  the  New  England  divines  of  the 
former  day.s,  when  theology  was  studied  os  the 
highest  of  the  sciences,  with  the  utmost  earnest- 
ness and  concentration  of  thought.  Toward 
the  middle  and  decline  of  his  life  he  coincided 
mainly  with  the  opinions  held  by  Dr.  Taylor  in 
his  philosophy  of  Christian  truth.  Dr.  Porter 
was  door  and  lucid  in  his  teachings,  tolerant 
of  the  opposing  sentiments  of  others,  simple  and 
chaste  in  his  stylo,  and  earnest  and  faitliful  in 
liis  applications  of  tnith.  He  w'as  n man  of 
decidea  ability,  of  good  reasoning  and  intuitive 
faculties,  excellent  taste  and  sound  judgment, 
witli  a sweetness  of  temper  which  added  greatly 
to  his  jmpularity.  He  was  a member  of  the 
corporation  of  Yale  College  for  a period  of 


thirty-nine  years,  bnt  in  1862  retired  on  ac- 
count of  deafness.  Ho  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1828. 

PORTUGAL,  a kingdom  in  Europe.  King, 
Louis  I.,  horn  October  31,  1838;  sncceded  his 
brother,  King  Pedro  V„  November  11,  1861, 
For  an  account  of  the  Portuguese  constitution 
and  for  the  latest  statistics  on  commerce  and 
movements  of  shipping,  AxirrAL  Gyclop.«- 
DiA  for  1866.  Area,  36,610  English  square 
miles;  population,  in  1863,  8,987,861;  and 
with  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  4,851,619.  The 
population  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  was  as 


follows : 

rOSSKSSJO.HS  IN  ASIA. 

Indian  Settlements — Qoo,  Solcete,  Bordez, 

etc.,  (1864) 474,1^5 

Bomao  and  Diu  (1864) 62,882 

Indian  Architwlego— Mortuero,  part  of  the 
Island  of  Timor,  and  the  Island  of  Ktcn- 

bing 860,800 

Macao  (In  China) 29,6«7 

POSSESSIONS  IN  AFRICA. 

Capo  Verde  Islands  (1S64) 85,400 

Settlements  in  Senc^mbia — Bissao,  etc.. . 1,095 

Islands  of  St.  Tbomos  and  IMncipe 18,369 

Angola,  Benguelo,  and  Mossamcdcs  (1865).  3,000,000 
Mozambique 300,000 


Total 3,811,818 


The  revenue  was  estimated  in  the  budget  for 
1866-’1807,  at  16,989,879  millrcis,  and  the  ex- 
penditures at  20,766,782  millrcis.  The  revenue 
from  the  colonial  possessions  is  less  than  tho 
expenditures,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Indian  possessions.  Tho  budget  for  the  latter 
showed  for  tho  financial  years  1863-64  and 
1864— '^66  a surplns  of  18,667  and  6,122  millrcis. 
The  aggregate  budget  for  all  the  colonies  showed 
for  those  years  a deficit  of  290.687  and  886,627 
millrois.  The  total  public  debt  amountctl,  in 
June,  1866,  to  191,046,054  millrcis.  The  army, 
according  to  the  law  of  June  23,  1864,  is  to 
consist,  in  times  of  peace,  of  1,612  officers  and 
80,128  men,  and  in  time  of  war  of  2,408  officers 
and  68,450  men ; bnt  the  eflcctive  force  in  Juno, 
1866,  wa-s  only  1,448  officers  and  17,616  men. 
The  navy,  in  1866,  consisted  of  86  vessels, 
armed  with  880  guns. 

Considerable  excitement  was  produced  in 
Portugal  by  the  Spanish  insurrection  under 
General  Prim.  {See  Spain.)  As  some  of  tho 
Spanish  general.^  ]»ronounced  themselves  in  fa- 
vor of  a union  of  Spain  and  Portugal  under  tho 
rnlo  of  tho  King  of  Portngal,  the  Portu^iese 
Government  emphatically  declared  itself  op- 
posed to  all  such  schemes.  When  the  failure 
of  tho  insurrection  comj>elled  General  Prim  to 
seek  refuge  in  Portugm,  tho  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment onlercd  liim  to  leave  the  country,  and 
the  Legislature  approved  this  order. 

Tho  Portuguese  Cortes  were  in  session  from 
January  2d  to  Juno  ITtli,  but  its  proceedings 
were  of  no  groat  importance.  Tlio  Chamber 
approved  a treaty  between  Portugal  and  Spain, 
signed  by  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  on 
the  29th  October,  1864,  fixing  the  lino  of  do- 
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marcfttion  of  tlie  frontier  of  the  two  countries, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Hinho  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Cuya  with  ll»e  Guadiana.  The 
treaty  was  acoordinply  promolifoted  in  April. 
In  closing?  the  Cortes  the  hing  announced  that 
the  condition  of  the  Portuguese  finances  was 
satisfactory. 

POWELL,  W.  Bynu,  M.  D.,  a distinguished 
pliysiologisl  and  medical  philosoplier,  long  a 
professor  of  physiology  and  its  allied  sciences 
in  the  medical  schools  of  the  Western  and 
Southwestern  States,  bom  in  Bourlwn  Co., 
Ky.,  Jan.  8,  1799;  died  in  Covington,  Ky.,May 
13,  18C6.  His  fatlier,  a native  of  Orange 
County,  Va.,  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  in 
the  settlement  of  Kentucky,  a man  of  great 
resolution,  energy,  and  vital  force,  and  in  his 
childhood  and  youth  the  future  philosopher  was 
sulyected  to  the  hardships  of  the  pioneer  life 
in  Kentucky.  In  1800,  his  father  removed  to 
Shelby  County,  and  in  1808  to  Kenton  County, 
oppfwite  Cincinnati,  where  ho  spent  the  re- 
rariinder  of  his  long  life.  IIo  became  wealthy 
in  a fow  years  after  removing  to  Kenton  Coun- 
ty, and  his  eldest  son,  Uio  subject  of  this  sketch, 
manifesting  a taste  for  study,  entered  Transyl- 
vania University,  I^exington,  Ky.,  in  duo  season, 
and  graduated  there  about  1820.  He  imme- 
diately euterid  upon  the  study  of  medicine, 
under  Professor  Clmrlea  Cahlwell,  one  of  tlie 
most  eminent  physiologists  of  the  day,  and 
gr.adnate<l  at  the  Transylvania  Mc<lical  School 
about  1823.  After  practising  his  profesrion  for 
nearly  two  years,  he  visited  Philmlclphin,  and 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
Bvlvaniji.  Ho  had  at  this  time  become  greatly 
interested  in  ]>hysiological  studies,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  physiology  of  the  brain  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  temperaments,  with  its  relations 
to  health  and  disease ; but  felt  painfully  the 
noe<\  of  further  light  on  the  enljcct.  The  visit 
of  Sparzheirn  to  this  country  about  this  time, 
and  bis  new  discoveries  of  phrenology,  iudi- 
catc<l  to  the  young  Kentuckian  the  direction  in 
which  he  must  prweed  to  attain  a full  compre- 
hension of  his  subject.  Wiiliout  adopting  all 
Spurzheim’s  views,  he  commcncetl  a careful 
study  of  the  brain  and  its  functions,  with 
8j>ecial  reference  to  the  diflerent  temperaments 
indicated  by  the  varied  forms  of  the  nnke<l 
cranium,  and  the  indications  to  ho  ascertained 
from  it  in  relation  to  tlic  vital  force  and  lon- 
gevity of  the  subject.  'J'hese  studies  were  care- 
fully and  persistently  proseciite<l  for  the  next 
thirty  years  or  more.  In  1885,  he  was  ap- 
pointeil  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Mwlical 
College  of  Lonisiana,  which  position  he  hold 
for  several  years.  In  1836  he  announcetl  his 
diw‘overy  tliul  the  human  temperament  could 
be  read  from  an  examination  of  the  cranium 
alone,  without  the  adjuncts  of  hair,  eyes,  flesli, 
or  the  remainder  of  the  skeleton  even.  This 
announcement  excited  great  opposition,  and 
Professor  Caldwell,  his  former  preceptor,  as 
well  as  many  other  medical  philosophcris,  de- 
nied that  it  conld  bo  accomplishe<l,  but  ho  de- 


monstrated the  fact  60  conclusively  that  hU 
opponenU  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  it.  Ho 
uoiv  set  himself  the  task  of  collecting  as  largo 
a number  of  crania,  representing  ditTerent 
tribes,  races,  nations,  and  temperaments,  as 
{Kjssible,  with  a view  of  illustrating  as  thor- 
oughly us  possible  his  doctrine.  For  this  pur- 
Msu  ho  commenced  in  1848  a tonr  among  tho 
ditferent  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  tho  continent,  studying  their  habits, 
manner  of  life,  dispositions,  longevity,  etc., 
and  procuring  tlie  skulls  of  their  chiefs  and 
distinguished  warriors.  He  spent  three  years 
among  them,  and,  adopting  their  dress  and 
manners  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
tliem,  and  secure  the  purposes  of  his  investi- 
gation, he  was  regarded  by  many  of  his  friends 
as  insane.  In  1840,  however,  he  returned  to 
tho  States  with  a very^coraplcto  collection  of 
cranio,  which  by  subsequent  eftbrts  he  increased 
till  nt  bis  death  his  museum  contained  over  five 
hundred  skulls,  representing,  in  even  greater 
variety  and  completeness  than  the  late  Dr.  S. 
G.  Morton's  collection,  the  crania  of  most  of 
the  nations  of  the  globe. 

In  1847  Professor  Powell  obtained  from  the 
Legislature  of  Tennessee  a university  charter 
for  an  institution  called  “The  Memphis  Insti- 
tute,^’ and  in  1849  assisted  in  organizing  the 
law,  medical,  and  coininercial  departments  of 
his  new  university.  In  this  university  ho  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  cerebral  pliy.Viology  and 
medical  geology.  In  1851  ho  removed  to  Cov- 
ington, Ky.,  and  prosccate<l  bis  investigations 
with  increasing  industry.  In  1856  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  cerebral  physiology  in 
the  Eclectic  Me<lical  Institute  of  Cincinnati, 
and  lectured  there  for  two  or  three  years.  In 
1865  he  waa  chosen  Emeritus  professor  of  ce^ 
obral  physiology  in  tho  Eclectic  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  but  wo  l>elieve 
never  lectured  there.  In  Ins“  Natural  History 
of  tho  Human  Temperaments,”  published  in 
1856,  Professor  Powell  announced  his  discovery 
some  years  before  of  a measurement  indicating 
infallibly  tho  vital  force,  and  also  the  sipis 
of  vital  tenacity.  These  discoveries  were  not 
only  interesting  and  easily  verified,  but  they 
were  of  great  importance  in  their  bearing  upon 
tho  chances  of  life  and  health  in  individoals. 
Another  discovery,  which  he  had  verified  by  ex- 
tensive observation,  was  that  of  tho  laws  of 
temperament  as  afl'ecUng  marriage  and  the  vi- 
tality and  Bonnd  mental  condition  of  progeny. 
Ho  announced  boldly  that  tbero  was  nn  incest- 
uous union  of  similar  temperaments,  where 
there  was  no  blood  relation,  as  productive  of 
serious  injury  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
condition  of  tho  oftspring,  as  marriage  within 
near  or  prohibitcsl  degrees  of  consanguinity. 
Profes-wjr  Powell,  in  his  writings,  and  we  sliouJd 
judge  in  his  lectures,  paid  very  little  attention 
to  tlio  graces  of  style.  IIo  wrote  forcibly, 
clearly,  but  never  elegantly,  nor  at  all  times 
with  grammatical  precision.  IIo  was,  however, 
a very  frequent  and  always  welcomo  coutrib- 
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ntor  to  numcrons  scientific  and  literary  period- 
icals throughout  the  country.  Besides  his 
work  on  “ Hainan  Tomperaraenta,”  to  wliich 
we  have  alreatly  referred,  he  was  a joint  au- 
thor with  Dr.  Robert  S.  Newton  of  two  vol- 
umes, one  entitled  “ The  Eclectic  Practice  of 
Medicine,”  the  other  **  An  Eclectic  Treatise  on 
Diseases  of  Children.”  Both  have  had  a largo 
circulation.  In  his  will  Professor  Powell  l^- 
queathed  his  head  to  his  friend  and  literary  ex- 
ecutor, Professor  Kekeler,  to  be  preserved  with 
his  collection  of  crania.  Ho  was  an  honorary 
member  of  numerous  scientific  societies,  both 
in  this  country  and  Europe. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  I.  Old  School  Preshy- 
Urians. — The  statistics  of  the  Old  School  Pres- 
byterians were  reported  in  May,  1866,  os  fol- 
lows: synods  in  connection  with  the  General 
Assembly,  86;  presbyteries,  176;  licentiates, 
^5;  candidates  for  the  ministry,  824;  min- 
isters, 2,294;  churches,  2,608;  licensures,  103: 
ordinations,  93;  installations,  146;  pastoral 
relations  dissolved,  112;  chorches  organized, 
60;  ministers  received  from  other  denomina- 
tions, 23 ; ministers  dismissed  to  other  denomi- 
nations, 19;  churches  received  from  other 
denominations,  8;  churches  disniissod  to  other 
denominations,  2;  ministers  deceased,  87; 
churches  dissolved,  20 ; members  added  on  ex- 
amination, 17,937;  members  added  on  certi- 
ficate, 10,168;  tot^  number  of  communicants 
reported,  239,300;  adults  baptized,  6,003;  in- 
fants baptized,  10,006;  amount  contributed  for 
congregational  purposes,  $2,819,909;  amount 
contributed  for  the  boards,  $669,969 ; amount 
contributed  for  disabled  ministers,  $23,633; 
amount  contributed  for  miscellaneous  purposes, 
$329,699  ; whole  amount  contributed,  $3,264,- 
687;  contingent  fund,  $11,486. 

The  seventy-eighth  General  Assembly  of  the 
church  began  its  annual  session  in  St.  Louis,  on 
May,  17th.  Three  candidates,  represenUng 
different  parties,  wore  nominated  formoderator, 
with  the  following  result : R.  Ij.  Stanton,  who 
was  in  favor  of  an  unyielding  adhesion  to  the 
deliverances  of  the  preceding  assemblies  on  the 
subjects  of  slavery  and  loyalty,  168 ; D.  P.  Gur- 
ley, who  wished  to  sustain  the  deliverances  of 
the  former  assemblies,  but  construe  and  execute 
them  w ith  the  greatest  possible  forbearance, 
75 ; and  S.  R.  Wilson,  one  of  the  loaders  of  the 
“Declaration  and  Testimony”  party,*  18; 
number  of  commissioners  present,  250.  Dr. 
Stanton,  on  assuming  the  moileratoris  chair, 
made  some  brief  remarks,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing arc  port : 

That  the  rebetlions  spirit  which  has  bid  defiance  to 
lawful  authority  daring  these  four  years  of  terrible 
strife  through  which  we  bare  been  brought,  shaking 
the  nation  to  its  deepest  foundation,  still  rapes  with- 
in the  Tirccincts  where  it  was  bom — the  church  of 
God.  It  is  the  offspring  of  heresy  and  corruption, 
and  all  nucbaritabicncss  and  unngbteousness.  To 
meet  this  spirit  promptly  and  courageously,  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  with  a reliance  upon  Uis  grace,  is 


• Se*  Annv At.  Ctcxop.«dia,  January  J W5.  on  the  “ De- 
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your  manifest  duly,  as  well  as  to  deal  directly  with 
those  who  openly  set  at  defiance  your  most  solemn 
instructions ; to  settle  all  these  questions  upon  such 
firm  foundations  of  Scriptural  truth  and  right,  that 
the  settlement  may  commend  itself  to  the  church, 
and  give  it  rest,  and  that  the  Saviouris  honor  and 
glory  may  be  promoted. 

Mr.  McLean,  of  Uliuola,  moved  that,  for  the 
present,  the  Louisvillo  (Nentocky)  Presbytery 
1)0  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the 
Assembly  until  a committee  should  bo  appointed 
to  investigato  the  disregard  by  that  presbytery 
of  the  deliverances  of  the  late  General  Assem- 
bly. W.  L.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky  moved 
to  lay  it  on  tho  table.  Tliis  was  lost  (yens  33, 
nays  not  counted),  and  the  previous  question  was 
ordered  by  a large  majority.  Tho  main  ques- 
tion being  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
excluding  tho  commissioners  from  tho  Louis- 
rillc  Presbytery  was  decided  in  tho  affirmative, 
yeas  201,  nays  60,  excused  84.  11)©  delegates 
of  the  Lonisville  Presbytery,  Dr.  Stuart  Robin- 
son, Dr.  S.  R.  Wilson,  and  elder  Hardy,  signed 
and  presented  a protest  in  which  they  reviewed 
tlio  action  of  tho  General  Assembly  against 
them  and  sought  to  vindicate  their  presbytery 
from  the  charge  of  disloyalty.  The  protest 
also  referred  to  the  action  last  year,  declared 
it  not  binding  on  tho  chorches,  and  wound 
up  by  declaring  tliat  tho  signors  would  with- 
draw from  all  further  participation  in  tho  As- 
sembly, where  their  rights  have  been  trampled 
upon.  Tho  General  Assembly  appointed  a 
special  committee  on  tho  case  of  the  Louisvillo 
Ifresbytery,  which  made  a report  on  tlio  24th 
of  May.  The  report  reviews  tho  declaration 
and  tcHtimony  pot  forth  by  that  body,  considers 
it  on  evidence  of  organized  conspiracy  against 
tho  Church,  and  concludes  with  a scries  of 
reasona  which  declare  the  Presbytery  of  Louis- 
villo dissolved.  A new  presbytery  is  const)- 
tntod,  to  bo  called  by  tho  same  name,  occupy 
tho  same  territory,  and  have  care  of  too  same 
churches— tl)e  said  presbytery  to  bo  composed 
of  so  many  ministers  and  elders  as  shall  sub- 
scribe to  tho  disapproval  of  the  “Declaration 
and  Testimony  of  tho  Louisvillo  Presbytery,” 
and  obey  the  General  Assembly.  As  to  minis- 
ters of  the  late  Louisrillo  Presbytery  who  do  not 
apply  for  admission  to  tho  new'  presbytery,  and 
subscribe  to  tho  disapproval  within  two  mouUis 
of  itsorgaoization,  their  pastoral  relations  under 
the  caro  of  thi.s  Assembly  shall  bo  dissolved. 
The  Assembly  disclaims  any  intention  or  dis- 
position to  disturb  tho  existing  relations  of  tho 
churches,  or  of  niling  elders  or  private  mem- 
bers, but  rather  desires  to  protect  them  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  pririlcges  in  the 
churches  of  their  choice  against  men  who 
would  seduce  them  into  an  abandonment  of  the 
heritage  of  their  fathers.  Dr.  E.  R.  Hum- 
phreys offered  a substitute,  strongly  condemn- 
ing the  “Declaration  and  Testimony,”  and 
ui^iug  tho  Louisvillo  Presbytery  to  forbear 
agitation  of  tho  subject,  to  return  to  its  loyalty 
to  tho  cliurch,  and  to  report  to  tho  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly  its  action  in  the  premises,  said 
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action  to  be  then  deciiletl  upon  by  t}»o  General 
Assemldy.  The  Ix)ui3vUIo  commissioners  de- 
clined an  invitation  by  the  Assembly  to  appear 
and  defend  the  action  of  the  presbytery.  On 
taking  a vote  (on  Juno  1st)  the  resolutions  of 
the  committee  and  the  amendment  of  Dr.  Hum- 
phreys were  laid  on  the  table  by  motion  of  Dr. 
Thoma^s  and  the  substitute  of  Dr.  Gurley  taken 
np  and  passed  by  a vote  of  196  to  37.  Tbis 
substitute  condemns  the  ‘‘Declaration  and  Tes- 
timony” ns  a slander  against  the  church,  eebis- 
inatical  in  its  character,  and  its  adoption  by 
any  church  court  i.s  declared  an  act  of  rebellion 
asninst  the  anthority  of  the  General  Assembly. 
It  summons  all  the  signers  of  the  “ Declaration  ” 
and  all  the  members  of  the  presbytery  who 
voted  for  it,  to  appear  before  the  next  General 
Assembly  to  answer  for  their  conduct,  an<l  pro- 
hibits tliem  from  sitting  as  members  of  any 
clmrch  court,  higher  than  session,  until  their 
cases  are  decided ; it  dissolves  any  presbytery 
that  disregards  this  action  of  the  Assembly,  and 
vests  all  presbytery  anthority  in  such  ministers 
and  eblers  of  such  presbytery  as  adhere  to  tbo 
action  of  the  Assembly.  On  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Monfort,  those  members  excluded  under  this 
substitute  were  allowed  to  jetaiu  their  seats  iu 
the  Assembly  until  its  a<ljoumtncnt.  On  May 
25th,  the  subject  of  reunion  between  the  Old 
School  and  the  New  School  Presbyterian 
churches  was  reported  upon.  Tlie  plan  sug- 
gested was  for  tbo  appointment  of  a coininitteo 
of  nine  members  and  six  elders  to  meet  a sim- 
ilar comiuittoo  of  the  New  School  Assembly, 
who,  after  consultation,  if  they  deemed  reoniou 
desirable  and  practicable,  were  to  report  mcas- 
nros  for  its  accomplisliincntto  the  next  General 
Assembly.  A motion  made  by  Dr.  Vandyke 
that  the  Confederate  Assembly  bo  invited  to 
join  the  union  was  laid  on  tbo  table.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  was  then  adopted  by  a 
large  miyority. 

The  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  with 
regard  to  the  signers  of  tlie  “ Declaration  and 
Testimony,”  led  to  a formal  division  of  tlie 
Church  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  prestiyteries,  the  adherents  of 
the  General  Assembly  insisted  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decree  of  this  year's  General 
Assembly,  the  narac.s  of  the  signers  of  the 
“ Declaration  and  Testimony  ” he  not  put  upon 
the  roll,  and  in  all  cases  wliere  tlie  mtgority  of 
the  presbytery  refused  to  accede  to  tbisdemand, 
the  As.sembly  men  left,  and  reconstituted  them- 
selves as  the  presbytery.  The  division  wa.s 
fully  consummated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synods 
of  Kentucky  (at  Henderson,  October  10th),  and 
Missouri  (Boonevillc,  October  10th).  At  llio 
meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Synod,  the  clerk,  Rev. 
S.  S.  M.  Roberts,  who  adheres  to  tlio  General 
Assembly,  procee<lod  to  call  the  roll,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  General 
Assembly,  left  out  tlio  names  of  the  hignei*s  of 
the  “ Declaration  and  Testimony.”  After  hav- 
ing called  the  list  of  loyal  ministers,  ho  waa 
directed  by  the  moderator  to  “cdl  the  names 


of  all  the  constitnent  elements  of  the  Synod;” 
and  wlien  be  rcfuse<l  to  obey  this  direction,  the 
roll  was  called  by  the  moderator  himself.  The 
adherents  of  the  Assembly  did  not  answer  w’hcn 
their  names  were  called.  ITie  oj>ponents  of  the 
Assembly  then  organized.  The  friends  of  the 
Assembly  remained  in  the  church  after  adjourn- 
ment, and  likewise  constituted  themselves  as 
the  Synod  of  Kentucky.  Of  the  members 
present,  fifty-nine  endorsed  the  Assembly,  and 
ninety-nine  supported  the  Louisville  Presbytery. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Synod,  the 
miyority  resolved  to  enroll  the  signers  of  the 
“ Declaration  and  Testimony,”  whereupon 
twenty-seven  ministers  and  elders  withdrew, 
and  constituted  a synod  in  accordance  with  the 
order  of  the  General  Synod.  Previous  to  the 
meeting  of  tbo  Missouri  Synod,  Drs.  Robinson 
and  Wilson  bad  written,  signifying  their  pur- 
pose to  go  with  the  Southern  Assembly ; a few 
of  the  “Declaration  and  Testimony”  men  in 
Missouri  were  of  like  mind,  but  the  naiyority 
were,  at  that  time,  opposed  to  such  a movement, 
declaring  that  they  would  not  connect  them- 
selves with  any  other  religious  organization, 
but  rom.ain  in  their  connection  with  the  Old 
School  I'resbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States.  The  Synod  of  New  York,  by  a vote 
of  111  to  7,  excluded  a signer  of  the  “ Declara- 
tion” (Rev.  Dr.  Vandyke),  and  endorsed  the 
action  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  same 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Synods  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore.  Tlie  latter  synod,  by  a 
vote  of  27  to  11,  disapprovoil  of  the  action  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  in  not  declaring 
vacant  a church  the  pastor  of  which,  a signor 
of  the  “ Declaration  and  Testimony,”  had  de- 
clared that  lie  had  left  the  church.  It  also 
condemned  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes  (Maryland) 
for  allowing  a signer  of  the  “ Declaration  and 
Testimony  ” to  sit  as  a member.  In  August, 
1868,  a conference  of  ministers  ami  laymen, 
composed  of  Presbyterians  dissatisfied  with  the 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  slavery 
question,  met  at  St  Louis,  llie  foUowing  dele- 
gates were  present:  ministers  from  Kontnek)’, 
8;  from  Maryland,  2;  from  Illinois,  1;  from 
Ohio,  1 ; from  Missouri,  21 ; ruling  elders  from 
Kentucky,  2;  from  lUinois.  2;  from  Missouri, 
27.  Resolutions  were  passed,  in  substance  os 
follows : 

To  prepare  a statement  of  doclrine?s  eccle- 
siastical  principles,  and  policy,  on  which  to 
stand,  as  against  the  unBcrqitural  and  unoon- 
Htitutional  acts  of  the  Assemblies  of  1861  and 
1866,  inclusive,  to  bo  adopted  as  the  official 
action  of  this  conference. 

To  prepare  a popular  wjirning  against  the  er- 
rors of  the  General  Assembly  of  five  years  back. 

To  urge  cooperation  in  this  movement  from 
all  who  are  opposed  to  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the 
Assembly. 

It  was  resolved  not  to  form  a new  Church 
organization,  but  to  appeal  to  the  churches  to 
correct  the  errors  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
hold  another  conforoncc. 
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The  conference  was  called  for  November 
15tli,  bat  did  not  meet.  The  editor  of  the  St, 
Louis  PresbyttHan  was  one  of  the  committee 
of  correspondence,  which  was  to  communicate 
with  like-minded  brethren  and  urge  their  at- 
tendance. Ho  confessed  that  he  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  perform  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  him.  Hie  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment Imu  mode  up  their  minds  to  join  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  os  soon  as 
poasildo.  On  November  28d,  the  sccodera  from 
the  General  Assembly  in  Maryland  organized  a 
new  presbytery,  to  be  known  ns  the  Presby- 
tery of  the  PatapsGO.  Four  ininisters  and  three 
ruling  elders  were  present.  Dr.  Bullock,  of 
Baltimore,  stated  that  a church  movement  was 
on  foot  in  Pennsylvania,  to  meet  this  effort  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  the  church  pure  nnd 
unstained,  and  that  union  would  be  made  with 
all  who  stood  by  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  un- 
sullied. 

While  the  Church  thus  lost  part  of  her  terri- 
tory in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  other  bo^lcr 
States,  some  progress  was  made,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  in  reconstituting  presbyteries  in  the  late 
Confederate  States.  The  first  act  of  this  kind 
was  the  reorganization  of  Holston  Presbytery, 
in  East  Tennessee,  which  took  place  on  the  23d 
of  August.  The  new  presbytery  numbered  at 
the  time  of  its  constitution,  four  ministers  and 
five  churches.  Subsequently  another  presby- 
tery was  reconstitutecl  in  Now'  Orleans,  and 
another  in  North  Carolina  (the  Presbytery  of 
Catawba). 

II,  XeiB  School  Pmhyteriant. — The  statistics 
of  the  New  School  Presbyterians,  as  reported 
in  May,  1866,  were  as  follows: 
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Assembly,  at  St  Louis,  on  (he  17th  of  May, 
Prof.  Hopkins,  of  Auburn,  New  York,  was 
chosen  moderator.  Two  hundred  and  ono 
commissioners  were  present.  On  May  26th, 
the  Assembly  provided,  through  a series  of  res- 
olutions, for  the  appointment  of  a committee 
of  fifteen,  to  consult  with  a similar  committee 
from  the  Old  School  Assembly,  on  the  subject 
of  an  organic  rednion.  On  Friday,  May  25tb,  the 
New  School  Assembly  adopted,  unanimously, 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  state  of  tlio 
country.  The  report,  after  expressing  at  con- 
siderable length  the  Assembly’s  gratitude  to 
God  for  delivering  the  nation  from  civil  war, 
for  freeing  it  from  the  sin  of  slavery,  making 
the  people  recognize  more  fully  tlie  reality  of 
Divine  Providence,  and  watching  over  tlie 
churches,  concludes  by  bearing  testimony  in 
respect  to  our  urgent  needs  and  duties  as  a na- 
tion, in  view  of  the  new  era  upon  which  wo 
are  now  entering.  It  said : 

1.  Our  most  solemn  national  trust  concerns  that 
patient  race,  so  loug  held  in  unrightcons  bondage. 
Only  as  we  are  iust  to  them  can  we  lire  in  peace  and 
safety.  Freed  oy  the  national  army,  they  must  be 
protected  in  all  their  civil  rights  6y  the  national 
power.  And,  as  proomting  this  end,  'which  far  tran- 
scends any  political  or  party  object,  wo  rejoice  that 
the  active  functions  of  the 'Freedmen’s  Bureau  aro 
still  continued,  and  especially  that  the  Civil  Rights 
bill  bos  become  the  law  of  the  land.  In  respect  to 
the  concession  of  the  right  of  sufirage  to  the  colored 
race,  this  Assembly  adheres  to  the  resolution  passed 
by  our  Assembly  of  1805  (Minutes,  page  42):  " That 
the  colored  man  should,  in  this  country,  enjoy  the 
rights  of  suflVage,  in  connection  with  all  other  men, 
is  but  a simple  dictate  of  justice.  The  Assembly  can 
not  perceive  any  good  reason  why  be  should  be 
depnved  of  this  right,  on  the  ground  of  bis  color  or 
bis  race."  Even  if  suffrage  may  not  be  universal,  let 
it  at  least  be  impartial. 

2.  In  case  such  impartial  suffrage  is  not  conceded, 
that  wc  may  still  reap  the  legitimate  fruits  of  our 
national  victory  over  secession  and  slavery,  and  that 
trcn.«uD  and  rebellion  may  not  inure  to  the  direct 
political  advontoj^c  of  the  guilty,  we  judge  it  to  be  a 
simple  act  of  justice  that  the  constitutiouul  basis  of 
representation  in  Congress  should  be  so  far  altered 
as  to  meet  the  exigencies  growing  out  of  tbo  aboli- 
tion of  slavcrr;  and  we  likewise  hold  it  to  be  tbo 
solemn  duty  of  our  national  Executive  and  Congress, 
to  adopt  only  such  measures  of  rcconstnictioo  as 
shall  cnectually  protect  all  loyal  persons  in  the  States 
lately  in  revolt. 

8.  As  loyalty  is  the  highest  civic  virtue,  and  trea- 
son is  the  'highest  civil  crime,  so  it  is  necessary,  for 
the  due  vindication  and  satisfaction  of  national  jus- 
tice, that  the  chief  fomonters  and  representatives  of 
the  rcbcIHoii  should,  by  due  course  and  process  of 
law,  be  visited  with  condign  punishment. 

A motion  to  strike  oot  the  word  section  was 
lost.  A resolution  that  the  tc*stimony  be  read 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  deuomiuation  was 
adopted.  On  May  28th,  the  Assembly  voted  to 
raise  $120,000  next  year,  for  homo  missions; 
that  the  catechism  be  taught  in  all  Sabbath- 
schools;  adopted  a fraternal  letter  to  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Church ; responded  to  a letter 
from  the  Hefonned  Dutch  Church,  professing  a 
closer  union ; a<lopted  an  able  report  on  tem- 
perance, and  a deeply-interesting  narrative  of 
the  state  of  religion.  The  year  has  been  ono 
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of  remarkable  spiritnal  prosperity.  Many  hon- 
dre<lH  of  tlie  churches  report  extensive  revivals, 
in.  United  PretltyUriant. — The  ininutea 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Prea- 
bytorian  Church  pvc  the  following  statistics 
of  this  denomination : pastors,  387 ; ministers, 
without  charge,  152;  licentiates,  48;  cougreg.a- 
tiona,  680;  families,  25,675;  communicants, 
68, ; received  by  profession  during  the  year, 
•i,0Bl  ; infant  baptisms,  8,701 ; adult  baptisms, 
475;  officers  and  teachers  in  Sabbath-schools, 
3,233;  .average  number  of  pupils  iu  Sabbath- 
schools,  17,070.  Contributions:  home  missions, 
$20,838;  foreign  missions,  $112,276;  freed- 
men’s  mission,  $15,478;  e<lucation,  $3,482; 
poblication,  $3,075:  church  extension,  $9,030; 
agc<l  ministers’  fund,  $2,233 ; salaries  from  con- 
gregations, $208,220 ; salaries  by  assembly,  $19,- 
070;  general  contributions,  $225,324.  Total, 
$589,052.  Tlie  Eighth  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  convened  in 
Allegany  City,  Pennsylvania,  on  May  31st,  Rev. 
I),  it.  Kerr,  I).  I).,  was  elected  moderator. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Missions  Rev.  J.  Price,  handed  in  the  report, 
which  consisted  of  a series  of  resolutions  ex- 
pressing gratitude  to  Go<l  for  pa><t  success  in 
the  mission  fiehl ; recognizing  his  Imiid  in  the 
removal  of  missionaries  by  death ; asserting  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  Assembly  to  rctnforeo  the 
missions  in  India,  China,  and  Syria  iinme<liately ; 
recommending  that  missionaries  l>c  allowed  to 
select  their  own  field  of  labor;  that  all  money 
for  salaries,  etc.,  bo  consolidated  into  on©  fund  ; 
that  $100,000  be  raisini  during  the  ]>resent  year, 
and  that  all  the  churches  bo  nrgM  to  ol>serve 
the  week  of  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  1867, 
for  an  outpouring  of  llie  Holy  Spirit.  The  reso- 
lutions were  atloptetl.  The  Assembly  ap|>ointe<l 
a committee  of  conference  witli  the  Iteformed 
Presbyterians.  It  was  resolved  to  continue  the 
Church’s  missionary  efforts  among  the  Jews. 
The  sum  of  $15,000  was  appropriateil  for  church 
extension  during  the  ensuing  year.  The  Assem- 
bly agreed  to  hold  its  next  session  on  the  fourth 
Thursday  in  May,  1807,  at  Xenia,  Ohio. 

IV.  Cumberiaml  Prcihyterian  Church. — Tlio 
General  Assembly  met  in  May,  at  Owensboro’, 
Kentucky.  This  was  the  first  assembly  since 
the  bcgitining  of  the  war  at  which  the  commis- 
sioners  from  the  Southern  States  were  present. 
A committee  was  appointed  of  one  from  each 
sjTiod  to  investigate  the  whole  sulijcct  of  the 
deliverances  of  the  preceding  assemblies,  and  to 
iLarroonizc  the  difference  growing  out  of  the 
war  and  slavery.  This  committee,  composed  of 
twenty  members,  offer  protrnctetl  discussion, 
brought  in  a nit^ority  and  minority  re|x>rt. 
The  majority,  in  substance,  propi*sed  to  pro- 
nounce unoonstitntional  tlie  notion  .of  1864  and 
1865  on  tlie  subject  of  slavery  and  rebellion. 
Tlie  minority  ])roposed  in  suhstaiico  to  let  the 
whole  matter  stund  where  it  i.s.  These  reports 
were  discusse<l  at  considerable  length  on  both 
sides,  and  finally,  Rev.  Dr.  Bird  offered  a sub- 
sUtute  for  the  whole,  which  it  was  moved  to 


amend  by  adding  an  additional  reaolntion  dis- 
claiming any  indorsement  by  the  Assembly  in 
this  action  of  slavery  or  the  rebellion.  Dr. 
Mitchell,  of  Texas,  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment by  adding  the  words  that  “no  opinion” 
is  hereby  expressed  on  those  subjects.  In  this 
form  the  snl^titiite  passed  by  a large  miyorily. 
Some  of  the  Northern  Presbyteries  were  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  this  action,  and  propo^  the 
holding  of  a convention  to  deliberate  on  the 
action  to  be  taken.  The  movement  for  a con- 
vention was  supjwrted  by  one  of  the  North 
Churcli  pafiers  {Cumberland  Preebyterian\  hut 
opposed  by  the  other  northern  paper  (BVsf- 
ern  Cumh^land  Presbyterian).  At  the  close 
of  the  year  no  convention  had  yet  met.  A 
nnniber  of  Southern  members  desiretl  a union 
with  the  Southern  Presbyterian  C’hurch.  {See 
Soittherx  Pbesbttkriax  Cnracn.) 

V.  Southern  Presbyterian  Churcli.* — Tlie 
General  Assembly  of  this  denomination  com- 
menced at  Memphis,  on  November  15th.  The 
Rev.  Andrew  II.  Kerr,  of  the  Memphis  Presby- 
tery, was  unanimously  elected  moderator.  There 
were  present  forty-eight  ministers  and  thirty- 
seven  ruling  elders.  The  chief  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  early  sessions  of  the  General  .\s- 
sembly  was  a new'  book  of  discipline,  which 
was  rei>orted  by  a committee  previously  ap- 
pointed. One  of  the  sections  of  this  new  book, 
which  was  adopted,  dofinetl  the  relation  of  ba]>- 
tized  children  to  the  church  in  the  following 
terms : 

Ch.  II.,  Art.  I.  AH  baptized  persons,  although 
they  may  hare  made  no  nrftfessioD  of  faith  in  Christ, 
arc  federally  members  ot  the  Church,  are  under  its 
care,  and  subject  to  its  goremment,  inspection,  and 
training:  but  they  aro  not  subject  to  those  forms  of 
disciplmo  which  involve  judicim  process. 

Dr.  Palmer  offered  the  following  resoluiic»n, 
which  was  adopted : 

Id  view  of  the  great  controversy  now  pend- 
ing in  this  countrv-upoD  the  spirituality  and  indc- 

fiendencc  of  the  (Church  as  the  vi.dblc  kingdom  of 
be  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  earth ; anff  iu  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Assembly  did,  at  the  time  of  its 
organization  in  1S41,  plant  itself  firmly  upon  the 
ground  that  the  Church  is  a spiritual  commonwealth 
distinct  from,  and  independent  of  the  State,  be  it, 
therefore, 

listohfd.  That  the  Rev.  Messrs.  T.  E.  Pock,  A.  IT. 
Miller,  and  George  Howe,  D.  D.,  be  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  prcparc.and  report  to  tlic  next  General  .As- 
sembly, a paper  defining  and  limiting  this  whole 
subject  for  tbc  instruction  of  our  people,  and  suit- 
able to  be  adopted  by  the  Assembly  as  a full  and 
public  testimony  against  the  alarming  defections  in 
so  many  branches  of  the  Protestant  church  in  this 
country. 

The  Synod  of  Alabama  was  authorizcil  to  re- 
ceive the  “Alabama  l*rcsbytery  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Refonned  Church,”  the  Aswcmbly  recog- 
nizing the  right  of  all  it.s  churchea  to  u>e 
“ Rouse’s  Version  ” of  the  P.*ydms,  if  they  prefer 
it.  It  further  autliorizcd  any  of  the  synods  to 

• The  oflleial  lume  of  ibU  branch  Is  “ Probytrrian  Church 
in  the  United  States.”  We  use  the  name  Southern  Church 
only  to  distinfralsh  Ibis  troxn  the  so-callod  1>M  and 
hcbovl  ProsbyicrUn  dcaomlDStlons. 
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receive  any  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Associate 
Refunued  Ghnrcb  upon  the  same  conditions, 
and,  to  nmko  tlio  way  to  union  easier,  reserved 
that  fifty  Psaims  of  “Rouse's  Version”  Im)  in- 
corfK)ralod  in  tfio  new  jjsalin  and  hymn  book 
about  to  be  published.  A dekfralo  from  the 
Cuinlxirlaiid  Presbyterian  Church  appeared  in 
the  Assembly,  and,  though  without  autliority  to 
make  any  overtures  for  a union  of  two  Iwdie.s, 
he  expressed  the  opinion  “ that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  some  movement  should  bo  made 
in  this  direction.”  Upon  this  hint  the  A.ssem- 
bly  acted,  passing  a resolution  favorable  to  a 
union,  and,  at  a later  st^igcv  npi>ointed  a oom- 
mittec  to  confer  with  a similar  committee  from 
the  Cuml>crland  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
Assembly  had  a long  and  important  debate,  as 
to  the  future  status  of  the  colore<I  race  in  their 
ecclesiastical  connections.  Ur.  Atkinson  con- 
teuded  that  there  was  notliing  in  t^^ripturo 
or  the  standards  of  the  church  to  i)rohibit 
colored  jKjpsons  from  holding  the  oftice  of 
deacon,  ruling  elder,  or  minister  of  God,  and 
that  in  their  church  sessions  and  assemblies, 
they  are  entitlotl  to  a treatment  of  perfect 
equality,  lie  contended  that  it  wa.s  through 
the  (Jospel  that  caste  and  prejudice  would  bo 
broken  down,  and  that  any  thing  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  Gospel  should  bo  destroyed. 
Otljers  contended  that  innovations  would  surely 
result  in  mlscvgenation  and  negro  equality. 
The  resolutions  iulopte<l  by  the  Genoral  Assem- 
bly recommend  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
colored  race  to  the  particular  attention  of  the 
Churcb.  Tlie  report  on  domestic  missions 
showed  the  receipts  to  bo  and  the 

whole  numlier  who  received  aid  from  the  sus- 
tentation  fund,  including  sixteen  fai7iilics  of 
deceased  ministers,  is  upward  of  two  hundre<l 
and  twenty.  It  was  ascertained  that  between 
ninety  ami  one  hundred  church  eilifices  wore 
cither  serionsly  iiyured  or  entirely  destroyed 
daring  the  progrc.ss  of  the  war,  about  one  half 
of  whicli  were  in  tl»o  Synod  of  Virginia.  The 
conimitteo  reporto<l  that  not  less  than  $50,000 
would  bo  needc<l  for  Preshyterial  missions,  sus- 
tentation,  and  church  erection  the  coming  year. 
The  report  on  edneation  showed  that  $2uu  had 
been  contribute<l  to  the  funds  of  the  executive 
committee  and  one  candidate  received.  Tlie 
imblication  cominitteo  reportcsl  receipts  by  do- 
nations and  sales,  $1S,174;  and  a balance  in 
treasury  of  $2,209.  Tlie  next  Assembly  is  to 
meet  in  the  First  Presbyterian  churcli,  in  Nash- 
ville, on  the  tlurd  Thursday  of  Novemlwr,  1807, 
“ or  whenever  or  wherever  it  may  onlerly  ho 
called.”  The  Assembly  adjoumod  on  Novem- 
ber 28th. 

AT.  AaorinU  Rrf armed  Preiftyterian  Chvreh 
in  the  Siwt/i. — The  Synml  of  the  A.ssociate  Re- 
formcsl  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  JM)uth,  hehl 
in  1HG6,  dc*clared  against  a union  with  the 
Sonthern  Presbyterian  Church,  ami  idl  nego- 
tiations on  the  suhjec’t  were,  con.‘»eqnexit1y, 
abandoncil.  This  denomination  has  nine  pres- 
byteries, sixty-six  ordaiued  ministers,  and  eight 
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licentiates.  In  1802,  the  churcli  seemed  quite 
favorable  to  the  uniou;  but  a decidcHl  change 
lias  taken  place  since,  and  at  the  session  of  tlie 
synod  at  Fayetteville,  Temi.,  a miyority  of  the 
delegates  declared  agmnst  it.  Some  of  the 
ministers  have  consummated  the  union  for 
theiiKSclvcs  individually,  aud  a few  otliers  may 
do  so  hereafter. 

A"II.  (treat  Jiritain. — The  Church  of  Scot- 
land had,  in  1866,  10  synods,  84  presbyteries, 
and  1,243  congregations  (including  parish 
churches  and  quoad  nacru  chapels).  The  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  has  10  synods,  71  presby- 
teries, 846  churches,  8 colleges  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  for  the  ministry.  The  United 
Pre8l>yterian  Church  had  31  i»reshyteriea  in 
England  and  Scotland,  584  minister.s,  592 
churches,  and  1 72,752  members.  The  Kefonned 
Presbyterian  Sjmod  (“ Cameronians,”  “Cove- 
nanters”) lias  0 presbyteries,  45  churches,  and 
40  ministers.  The  Synod  of  the  United  Origi- 
nal SeccHlers  was  dissolved  in  1852,  and  unile<l 
to  the  Free  Church;  25  congregations,  how- 
ever, refused  to  join  that  church,  and  still  con- 
tinue a separated  hotly,  divided  into  4 prcsby- 
lerie.s.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  England 
hai  now  7 presbyterie.s  and  105  churclics. 

The  General  Assemblies  of  the  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian  Churches  again  diwussotl 
the  union  question,  and  both  bodies  resolveti  to 
send  the  report  of  the  joint  cominitteo  down 
to  the  presbyteries,  and  to  instruct  the  commit- 
tee to  review  what  suggestions  they  had  to 
make  and  report  to  the  next  general  a-ssemblies. 
In  the  Gencr»d  Assembly  of  the  Clmrch  of 
Scotland  the  question  of  innovations  came  up, 
upon  overtures  from  numerous  synods  and 
pre.sbyteric.s,  some  praying  to  rescind,  and  otb- 
ers  to  correct  and  explain  the  legislation  of  last 
year.  In  1865  the  .^VssemMy  passed  a strong 
declaration  against  innovations  in  public  wor- 
ship, and  ctilling  upon  presbyteries  to  take 
particular  cognizance  of  any  cases  within  their 
ImjuiuIs  of  departure  from  the  law  and  usage 
of  the  Church  in  reference  thereto.  Dr.  Pirie 
movwl  the  adoption  of  an  art  declaring  “that 
the  right  and  duty  of  nuiintaining  and  en- 
forcing the  observance  of  the  existing  laws 
and  usages  of  the  Clmrch  in  tJio  partienlar 
congregjitions  or  kirks  within  their  bounds, 
in  matter.^  connected  with  the  performance 
of  public  worship  and  the  adiniuistrution 
of  ordinances,  belong  to,  and  are  incumbent 
upon  the  presbyteries  of  the  church,  subject 
always  to  the  review  of  the  superior  chu.”ch 
couris ; ” and  further  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  presbyteries,  on  becoming  aware  of  any  in- 
novation b<!ing  introduceil  or  contemplated, 
“either  to  eryoin  the  discontinuance,  or  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  of  such  innovation  or 
novel  practice,  as  being,  in  their  opinion,  incon- 
sistent w'itli  the  laws  and  settled  usages  of  the 
church,  a cause  of  division  in  the  particular 
congregation,  or  as  being  unfit  from  any  cause 
to  be  used  in  the  worsliip  of  Go<l,  either  in 
general  or  porticubir  kirk,  or  to  find  that  no 
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case  has  been  stated  to  them  callinp  for  their 
interference.”  Dr.  Lee  moved  that  the  act  of 
1 806  bo  rcacin(lc<l.  After  a debate  which  lasted 
a whole  day,  tlie  assembly  divided,  when  the 
vote  for  Dr.  Pirie’s  motion  was  207 ; for  Dr. 
Lee's  94 — majorit.v,  113. 

VIII.  Britinh  Co?<mirt.— The  union  of  the 
Presbvtcrian  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces 
of  British  North  America  and  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  of  New  Bninswick,  took  place  in  the 
citv  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  on  the  oveninK  of  Sep- 
tember 2d.  Tlio  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  lewer  Provinces  was  made  up 
of  the  two  bodies  known  by  the  names  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
Free  Church.  Six  years  aj^  the  union  took 
idace  between  these  two  bodies,  and  they  have 
been  since  known  by  the  name  of  tlic  Presby- 
terian Chnrch  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  The 
minLsters  belonging  to  it  amountol  to  between 
ninety  and  one  hundred,  diffused  throughout 
Nova  Scotia  Cope  Breton,  l*rince  EdwaM 
Island,  and  Newfoundland,  and  one  or  two  in 
Now  Bruusw'lek.  ‘ The  Synod  of  New  Bruns- 
wick consisted  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
minister*,  chiefly  in  the  Province  of  New 
Bmnswick.  The  name  of  the  now  united 
body  is  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  T.ower 
Provinces — the  designatiini  cf  the  larger  body 
before  tlio  union. 

PRUSSIA,  a kingdom  in  Europe,  Reigning 
king,  IVilliam  I..  lorn  March  22,  1797;  suc- 
cccdesl  his  brother.  Frederic  William  III.,  on 
January  2,  1861.  Ib  ir-apparenk  Prinoo  Fred- 
eric William,  born  October  18, 1881.  (tor  a 
full  account  of  the  Constitution  of  Prussia  »« 
Ansual  CTCiOP.uniA  for  18G5.)  The  year  1866 
will  be  memorable  for  the  large  increase  of  the 
area  population,  and  power  of  the  kingdom. 
In  consequence  of  the  German-Italian  war,  the 
(Tovemment  of  Prussia  annexed  the  States  of 
Hanover,  Ile.ssc-Cnsscl,  Naasau,  and  Frankfort, 
the  Dnehies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and 
some  district,*  ceded  by  Bavaria  and  Uc,sse- 
Dannstadt.  Thus  the  area  of  Pruasia  rose  from 
108,212  Englisli  square  miles  to  185,002;  and 
the  population  from  19,304,843  to  23,690,643. 

,\s  regards  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants, 
:he  relation  of  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
other  denominations,  is  as  follows:  
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8,000,000  of  the  inhabitants,  about  2.000,OM 
of  whom  are  Pole^  and  170,000  Danes  (in 
Schleswig). 

Tile  revenue  in  the  year  1805  (exclnsive  of 
the  newly-annexed  territory)  amouniod  to  1 73,- 
934,789  thalers;  the  expenditures  to  109,24.3, - 
306;  Burplu-s,  4,091,374.  The  public  debt,  in 
1866,  amounted  to  280,820,427. 

The  Prussian  anny  in  time  of  peace  num- 
bered at  the  beginning  of  tlie  year  1866,  about 
212,000  men,  and  in  time  of  war,  inclusive  of 
the  landwchr  of  the  second  call,  742,498.  Tlie 
fleet  consisted  of  the  following  vessels;  40 
steamers  (270  guns),  8 sailing  vessels  (140  guns), 
80  rowing  vessels  (68  guns).  Total,  64  war 
vessels,  with  484  guna  The  movement  of  shii>- 
ping  was,  in  1866,  as  follows: 
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The  merchant  navy,  in  1865,  consisted  of 
1.200  vesacl.s,  of  a total  burden  of  180.821  lasts. 
The  disagreement  of  Prussia  with  Austria  in 
the  Scliloswig-Holstein  and  the  Federal -German 
questions,  mesumed,  .“oon  after  the  beginning  of 
ftio  year  1800  a threatening  aspect  (*«  Austiua. 
GF-agAKT,  and  the  Gkbmax-Itauas  War),  and 
led,  in  Juna  to  tlie  outbreak  of  a great  war, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  Prussia  from  the  Ger- 
man Confederation.  The  success  of  Prussia  in 
the  war  excecdoil  the  boldest  expectations. 
The  ability  of  the  generals,  the  bravery  of  the 
troops,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  needlc-gtin,  as- 
tonished the  world.  After  a brief  and  decisive 
campaign,  Prussia  dictatwi  the  terra.*  of  a treaty 
of  peace  witli  Austria  and  the  South  German 
States,  by  which  Austria  renounoed  all  con- 
nection with  the  German  Confeilerution,  con- 
sented to  the  construction  of  a new  German 
confederation  under  the  leadership  of  PrussU, 
and  ceded  to  Prussia  her  claims  to  Schleswig 
aud  Holstein,  which  accordingly  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Prussian  monarehy.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Prussia  by  right  of  conquc.*t  also 
annexed  (by  decrees  dated  September  20th)  the 
Kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  Electorate  of  Hes*e- 
Casscl,  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  the  Free  City 
of  Frankfort,  and  fonnally  took  possesMon  of 
them  on  October  8th.  Small  districts  were 
also  ccdetl  to  Pnissia  by  Bavaria  and  Hesso- 
Darmstadt.  {See  Bavaiua  and  Hessk-Dakv- 
STADT.)  The  annexed  states  are  provisionally 
to  remain  under  a separate  administration,  un- 
til the  preparations  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Prussian  Constitution  and  their  conversion  into 
Prus.*ian  provinces  shall  have  been  completeil. 
Ministeriid  orders  introduced,  however,  in  No- 
vember the  system  of  general  liability  to  mili- 
tary service.  The  aggrandizement  of  Prussia 
led  to  a demand  on  the  part  of  France  for  the 
cession  of  some  Prussian  territory.  The  demand 
met  with  a firm  refusal,  and  wits  consequently 
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abandoned  by  France.  {Ses  Fiiakcb.)  With  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg  a treaty  was  conclud- 
e<l  on  Angnst  28tlv  in  accordance  with  which 
that  prince  renounces  his  claims  to  the  Holstein 
successions  in  consideration  of  the  cession  to 
him  of  a small  portion  of  Holstein  territory,  and 
an  indemnity  of  1,000,000  thalers.  With  the 
governments  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wiirtem* 
berg,  secret  treaties  were  conolude<]  immediate- 
ly after  the  war,  by  virtne  of  which  the  superior 
command  of  the  armies  of  those  States,  in  case 
of  war,  was  transferred  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
The  treaties  were  kept  secret  nntil  March,  1807, 
when  they  were  officially  publUhed.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween Prnssia  ami  Bavaria : 

Abt.  1.  6r  these  preseoU  a treaty  of  offcasire  and 
dcfcoairo  aflianco  is  coDcladcd  between  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  King  of  Bavaria.  The  two  high 
contracting  parties  reciprocaUj  guarantee  the  intog. 
rity  of  the  territory  of  their  rospecUve  countries, 
•and  undertake,  in  case  of  war,  to  place  at  their 
mutual  disposal  the  whole  of  their  militarr  forces. 

Abt.  2.  The  King  of  Bavaria  has  tran^fcrrcd.  for 
the  COSO  in  question,  the  suiiLriur  command  of  hia 
troops  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Akt.  S.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to 
keep  tlus  treaty  provisionally  secret. 

Abt.  4.  The*  ratidcation  of  this  treaty  shall  take 
place  ot  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  treaty  of  ncoee 
concluded  this  day,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  3d  of  next 
month  at  latest. 

Done  at  Berlin,  this  22d  day  of  August,  18(*0. 

The  conflict  between  tlio  Government  and 
the  representatives  of  the  i>eople  roratnned  un- 
8ettlc<l  in  tlie  I.egislativo  n-ision  whicli  began 
on  the  15th  of  January.  Tlie  speech  from  the 
throne,  which  was  read  by  Count  Bismarck,  an- 
nounced that  bills  would  be  brought  in  Bottling 
the  budget,  and  a.sked  for  the  supplies  requi- 
site for  the  unchangLHl  maintenance  of  the  mil- 
itary reorganization  and  the  increase  of  the 
navy.  Supfdio.s  would  also  be  asked  for  the 
execution  of  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal, 
and  various  other  measures  aflecting  home  ad- 
ministration would  be  laid  before  the  Chambers. 
Tim  confident  hope  was  expresse<l  that  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Italy  would  be  ratifled  by 
all  the  States  of  the  Zoilverein.  TLo  finances 
of  the  kingdom  were  stated  to  l>c  in  a favorable 
condition.  The  relations  of  Prtissia  with  for- 
eign powers  were  satisfactory  and  friendly. 
The  royal  speech  continued : 

By  the  Oasteio  convontiun  Laiicnbufv  has  been 
united  to  the  Prussian  crown.  It  la  my  desire,  while 
treating  with  coiiaideratiun  tlio  peculiar  state  of 
tilings  in  the  duchy,  to  allow  its  inbahitants  to  enjoy 
all  the  odvantagcs'of  union  with  Prussia.  The  dc- 
ttnitive  decision  of  the  future  of  Schleswig-lIoUtcin 
has  been  reserved  bv  the  Uustein  convention  for  fur- 
ther negocistion.  fty  the  occupation  of  Schleswig, 
and  her  position  in  Holstein,  Prussia  has  acquired 
a sufficient  gtiaranty  that  the  decision  can  only  be 
in  a sense  corresponding  to  the  interests  of  Oemiony 
and  tiip  claims  of  Prussia.  Keating  upon  my  own 
conviction,  strengthened  by  the  opinion  of  the  Ii^nl 
advisers  of  Uic  emwn,  I am  determined  to  hold  fust 
this  pledge,  under  all  circumstances,  until  the  de- 
sired end  is  attained.  Conscious  of  being  sustained 
by  the  assent  of  the  people,  I hope  that  the  object 
striven  for  and  gained  will  prove  a point  of  union  for 
all  parties. 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies  rePlected  Herr  von 
Grabow,  President,  and  Heiren  von  Unmh 
and  von  Bockuin-Dolffs,  Vice-Presidents,  all 
three  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Liberal 
Opposition.  The  President,  Herr  Grabow,  in 
his  usual  opening  address  to  the  House,  sharqdy 
criticised  the  language  of.the  reactionary  press, 
the  prohibition  by  the  Government  of  the  Co- 
higno  banquet  to  the  Prussian  Liberal  Deptities, 
and  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  re- 
strict the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  voting  of 
Government  officials,  and  the  meetiug  of  po- 
litical associations.  ITerr  Grabow  deplored  the 
conflict  between  the  Government  and  the  Cham- 
ber on  constitutional  questions,  a state  of  things 
w’bicli  had  now  become  clironic  and  had  brought 
political  legislation  to  a stand-still.  He  added 
that  liberty  was  the  only  thing  which  could 
lead  to  moral  conquests,  to  the  solution  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question,  which  the  Gastein 
convention  had  but  complicated,  and  to  the 
federal  unity  of  Gennany.  The  m^ority  of  tlie 
Chamber  soon  ailoptcd  several  resolutions  cen- 
suring the  Govemniont.  On  February  3d,  a 
motion  of  Dr.  Virchow,  declaring  the  annex- 
ation of  L.auenburg  to  the  i^ssian  crown  to 
be  illegal  until  it  had  received  the  sanction  of 
the  chamber,  was  adopted  by  257  against  44 
votes ; and,  on  February  Uth,  a motion  of  Herr 
Hoverboi’k,  protesting  against  the  decision  of 
the  Snpreine  Court  authorizing  the  public  pro- 
secutor to  indict  deputies  Twe^ten  and  Freutzel, 
for  their  si>eechos  in  the  Chamber,  by  2C3 
against  35  votes.  During  the  discussion  of  the 
latter  motion  the  minister  of  jnstice  threaten- 
ingiy  sta!c<l  that  tlie  public  prosecutor,  in  tak- 
ing proceedings  against  deputies  Twosten  and 
Freutzel  had  acted  npon  bis  order,  that  it 
w’os  well  known  bo>v  the  Government  had 
determined  to  do  in  each  emergencies,  and 
that,  should  contradictory  views  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitution  continue  to  prevail, 
an  authoritative  declaration  of  the  king  would 
afford  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  a solntion. 
The  presulent  of  the  niinistry  of  State  on  Feb- 
ruary UHh  addressed  a letter  to  the  president 
of  the  (Uiamber,  in  which  he  declared  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Chamber  relative  to  the  I>uchy  of 
Laiicnhurg,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Cologne 
banquet,  to  be  unconstitutional ; that  therefore 
they  could  not  be  accepted  by  the  Government, 
and  that  the  Government  for  these  reasons 
rctnnjcd  them  to  the  president  of  the  (.’liamber 
of  Deputies.  On  February  23d,  tlie  Chambers 
were  closed  by  a speech  from  the  throne,  read 
by  Count  Bismarck.  The  speech  statcvl  that,  in 
view  of  the  unconstitutional  resolutions  of  the 
house  rcs|>ecting  the  annexation  of  Laueiibnrg, 
and  the  recent  decigiuo  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
tlio  Government  aske<l  itself  the  question 
whether  results  favorable  to  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  country  conhl  be  cxi>ectcd  from  the 
continuation  of  the  debates  in  the  Diet,  and  had 
filially  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  through  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Lower  House  the  coun- 
try would  be  exposed  to  more  serious  disunion, 
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and  tho  fntnrc  settlement  of  the  exiting  dis- 
agrocmcDts  bo  reudored  more  difficult. 

While  on  the  ]>oint  of  war  with  Austria^ 
the  Government  dissolved  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  ordercnl  an  election  of  primary 
electors  to  bo  held  on  Jnne  25th,  nn<l  tfie  final 
election  of  deputies  on  July  3d.  The  election 
took  place  under  the  influenco  of  tho  ^at  vic- 
tories tmined  by  tlio  Prussian  army,  am!  resulted 
in  larpely  adding  to  the  number  of  the  Con- 
servative party.  A semi-official  paper  of  Ber- 
lin classed  tho  new  chamber  as  follows:  Con- 
servatives, 143;  Old  Liberals,  26;  Catholic 
party,  16;  I..cft  Centre,  65;  Progress  party, 
<1 ; Polish  party,  21 ; uncertain,  4 ; 3 not  yet 
known.  Tho  Chambers  wero  opened  by  the 
king  ill  person  on  tho  4th  of  Atigust  by  a speech 
which  refers,  in  tho  following  manner,  to  the 
relations  of  tho  Government  with  the  C'ham- 
bers  ami  to  the  reconstruction  of  Germany. 

My  OoTcrnoient  is  able  to  look  with  satisfaction 
upon  the  financial  position  of  the  State.  Careful 
foresight  and  conacientious  economr  have  placed  it 
in  a position  to  overcome  the  great  duancial  dilBcui- 
ties  which  have  resulted,  ns  a natural  consequence, 
fruiu  the  circumstances  of  the  present  tiiite.  Al- 
though  material  outlay  has  been  imposed  upon  the 
treasury  during  recent  years  by  the  war  with  Den- 
mark. it  has  been  found  possible  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses hitherto  incurred  in  the  present  war  from  the 
State  rerenue  and  the  existing  balances,  without  im- 
posing any  other  burden  upon  the  country  than  tliat 
of  furnishing  supplies  for  the  purposes  it  is  bmind  to 
provide  by  law.  I hope  the  mor*'  assuredly  that 
the  means’ required  for  toe  successful  terminatioo  of 
the  war  and  for  the  payment  of  the  supplies  in  kind, 
while  maintaining  order  aod  security  iu  the  finance.^, 
will  be  readily  grunted  by  you.  .\n  agreement  with 
the  representatives  of  the  country  as  to  tho  settle- 
ment of  the  budget  has  not  been  able  to  be  eflected 
in  tho  lost  few  years.  The  State  outlay  daring  this 
period  is  therefore  destitute  of  that  legal  basis  which, 
as  I ag.oin  acknowledge,  the  bmlget  cun  alone  receive 
through  the  law.  Article  99  ui  (lie  constitution  or- 
dains it  annuallv  to  bo  agreed  upon  between  my 
Oovernmeut  ami  the  two  Houses  of  tho  Diet,  al- 
though my  (foreroment  has  ncvcrthctcss  carried  on 
(he  budget  for  several  years  without  (his  legal  ba.sis. 
Tliis  has  only  been  done  attcr  conscientious  exami- 
nation, and  in  the  conviction,  in  accordance  wiili 
duty,  that  the  conduct  of  a settled  administration, 
the  fulfilment  of  legal  obligations  toward  publio 
creditors  and  officials,  the  maintenance  of  the  army 
and  the  State  establishmeuta,  wero  questions  vital  to 
the  existence  of  the  State,  and  that  the  cour.se  adopt- 
ed therofjro  became  one  of  those  inevitable  neces- 
sitica  which  in  the  interest  of  the  country  a Ooveru- 
ment  cannot  ond  must  not  hesitate  to  ado’pt.  I trust 
that  recent  events  will  in  so  far  contribute  to  efiVet 
the  indispensable  undertaking  that  an  indemnity  for 
having  carried  on  the  budget,  application  fur  which 
will  be  made  to  the  representatives,  will  readily  be 
granted  to  mv  Government,  and  the  hitherto  existing 
conflict  ho  Hnally  ond  the  more  seemly  brought  to 
a conclu.sion,  as  it  may  be  expected  that  the  pmitical 
position  of  the  fatherland  will  admit  an  extension  of 
the  frontiers  of  the  State,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
united  Federal  army  under  the  leadership  of  lYussia, 
the  cost  of  which  will  be  borne  in  equal jpn>purtions 
by  all  members  of  the  Confederation.  The  bills  re- 
quired in  this  respect  for  the  convocation  of  a popu- 
lar representation  of  theFedorol  States  will  be  laid 
before  tho  said  Diet  without  delay. 

Herr  von  Forckeuberk  wa**  elected  jirc^idont, 
obtaining  170  vutoa  ngaln.st  136  given  to  the 


Conservative  and  22  to  the  Old  IJberal  can- 
didate. The  immense  majority  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  approved  tho  foreign  policy  of  the 
Govorninent,  and  showotl  a desire  to  come  to 
an  understanding  on  home  (juestiona.  by  mak- 
ing concossion.s.  Thus  an  addre.ss,  in  reply  to 
the  (speech  from  tho  throne,  was  agreed  upon 
by  both  the  Conservatives  and  liberals,  and 
was  adopted  by  all,  save  25  votes  (four  mem- 
bers of  the  TiCft.  and  the  Polish  and  Catholic 
Deputies).  The  king,  on  receiving  the  address, 
assured  tho  deputies  of  the  Chamber  that  the 
Government  had  never  disputed  the  rights  of 
the  Chamber  with  regard  to  the  budget.  Tho 
indemnity  which  was  now  asked  liad,  in  princi- 
ple, been  repeatedly  proposed  by  the  Goveru- 
nient,  but  unfortunately  on  former  occasions 
no  agreement  had  en.sue<l.  'I'ho  constitution 
contained  no  article  applicable  to  flucli  a posi- 
tion of  affairs.  In  the  event  of  a recurrence  of 
a similar  state  of  things,  ho  would  bo  under  tho. 
necessity  of  again  acting  ns  he  had  acted  hefoivin 
order  to  presen'e  the  regular  order  In  the  State. 
But  a renewal  of  the  conflict  could  r.ot  take 
place  after  the  adoption  of  enich  an  address  as 
that  jii.st  presented  to  him. 

The  Chamber  adopted  a bill  of  indemnity  for 
the  financial  administration  of  tho  Government 
from  the  commencement  of  the  year  1802  to 
the  present  time;  bills  for  the  annexation  of 
Hanover,  Ilesse-Casscl,  Nassau,  Frankfort,  and 
Sehleswig-Holstein ; a bill  for  exj)ressing  the 
gratitude  of  the  country  to  Count  Bismarck, 
and  Generals  von  Moltke,  the  Minister  of  5Var 
(Von  Roon),  llerwarth  von  Bittenfield,  Von 
SteinmetJS,  and  Vogel  von  Falckensteiii,  by  a 
donation  of  1,000,000  thalers. 

In  consequence  of  the  German-Italian  war, 
Prussia  not  only  received  a large  increase  t*f 
territory  and  iKipulation,  but  also  became  the 
head  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  com- 
prising all  the  German  States  north  of  the  river 
Main.  (*S5rs  Germany.)  On  tho  map  which  ac- 
doinpanies  this  article,  Prussia  proper  (as  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  18G6)  is  marked  in 
black;  the  States  annexed  in  18i>6  are  marked 
by  small  horizontal  lines ; the  States  forming 
with  Pmssia  tho  North  German  Confederation 
arc  indicated  by  a dotted  surface.  Tlie  con- 
ventions concluded  by  Prunsia  with  the  minor 
States  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  this  con- . 
fcrlcration,  give  to  Prussia  the  chief  command 
of  the  whole  federal  army,  and  the  s^do  right 
of  diplomatic  representation  abroad.  Tho  an- 
nexed States  and  tho  minor  States  of  the  North 
German  Confederation  will  increase  the  Prus- 
sian army  in  time  of  pence  to  about  300,000, 
and  in  time  of  war  to  1,000,000.  As  in  case 
of  war,  also  the  armies  of  Bavirrin,  W artembeig, 
Baden,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  will  be  under 
command  of  the  king  of  Prussia;  the  l*mssian 
anny,  on  a war  footing,  will  consist  of  upward 
of  1,300,000.  In  December  plenipotentiaries 
from  all  tho  States  met  at  Berlin,  in  order  to 
prepare  a draft  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to 
be  revised  by  the  first  Federal  Parliament. 
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PUBLIC  DOCUifKNTS.  Mtuaoe  of  thf  Prrsi- 
dent  of  the  United  SUiteti  to  the  (ico  Ilovsa 
at  the.  commeneement  of  the  second  seesion  of 
the  Thirty-tiinth  Congress,  Deceviber  3,  1800. 

FtUoW'OitistM  of  the  Senate  and 

'House  of  Heprestnt<Uiee$  : 

After  a brief  ioterral  the  CotiffreM  of  tlic  United 
Staten  renumea  ita  annual  Icgit^latirc  labora.  An  all* 
wise  and  merciful  Providence  has  abated  the  |>esti- 
Icnce  which  visited  our  shores,  leaving  its  calamitous 
truces  upon  some  portions  of  our  country.  Peace, 
ortier,  tranquillity,  and  civil  authority  have  been  for- 
mally declared  to  exist  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  In  all  the  States  civil  aulhoritv  has 
superseded  the  coercion  af  arms,  and  the  peopfe,  by 
their  voluntary  action,  are  maintaining  their  govern- 
moots  in  full  activitr  and  complete  operation.  The 
enforcement  of  the  laws  is  no  longer  “ obstructed  in 
any  State  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  ordinary  course  of  iudii-ial  procecn- 
mgs;”  and  the  animosities  engennered  by  the  war 
are  rapidly  yielding  to  the  bene6cent  influences  of 
our  free  institutions,  and  to  the  kindly  effect.s  of  un- 
restricted social  and  commercial  intercourse.  An 
entire  restoration  of  fraternal  feeling  nm^t  be  the 
earnest  wish  of  everv  patriotic  hean ; and  wc  will 
accomplish  our  grandest  national  achievement  when, 
forgetting  the  sad  events  of  the  past,  and  remember- 
ing only  their  instructive  lessons,  we  resume  our 
onward  career  as  a free,  prosperous,  and  united 
people. 

In  my  message  of  the  4th  of  December,  ISftS  Con- 
gress was  informed  of  the  measures  which  had  been 
instituted  by  the  Executive  with  a view  to  the  grad- 
ual restoration  of  the  States  in  which  the  insurrec- 
tion occurred  to  their  relations  wiili  the  Ocneral 
Government.  Provisional  Governors  had  been  an- 

Eointed,  conventions  called,  Governors  clcctea, 
egislatures  assembled,  and  Peuators  and  Kepre- 
sentatives  cho.scn  to  trie  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Courts  had  boon  opened  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  long  in  abeyance.  The  blockade  had 
been  removed,  custom-houses  reestablished,  and  the 
internal  revenue  laws  put  in  force,  in  order  that  the 

People  might  contribute  to  the  national  income. 

bstal  operations  bad  been  renewed,  and  eflforls 
were  being  made  to  restore  them  to  their  former 
condition  of  efficiency.  The  States  themselves  had 
been  asked  to  take  part  in  the  Iiigh  function  of 
amending  the  Constitution,  and  of  thus  sanctioning 
the  extinction  of  African  slavery  as  one  of  the  legiti- 
mate resnlts  of  our  internecine  stnigglc. 

Having  progresserl  thus  far,  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment found  that  it  had  accomplished  nearly  all  that 
was  W'ithin  the  scope  of  Its  constitutional  authority. 
One  thing,  however,  yet  remained  to  be  done  before 
the  work  of  restoration  could  be  completed,  and  that 
was  the  admission  to  Congress  of  loval  Penators  and 
Kepresentatives  from  the  Ptato.s  whose  people  bad 
rebelled  ogninst  the  lawful  authority  of  tne  General 
Government.  This  question  devolved  upon  the  re- 
spective Houses,  which,  bv  the  t’onsiitution,  are 
made  the  judges  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  quali- 
fications of  tneir  own  members;  and  its  consider- 
ation at  once  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress. 

In  the  moan  time,  the  Executive  Department — no 
other  plan  having  been  proposed  by  Congress— con- 
tinued its  efforts  to  perfect,  as  far  as  was  practicable, 
the  restoration  of  the  proper  relations  between  the 
citizens  of  the  respective  States,  the  States,  and  the 
Federal  Government,  extending,  from  time  to  time, 
os  the  public  interests  Becnioa  to  require,  the  judi- 
cial, revenue,  and  postal  systems  of  the  country. 
With  the  advice  ana  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  ne- 
cessary oflicers  wore  appointed,  and  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  the  payment  of  their  salaries. 
The  proposition  to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution, 
00  as  to  prevent  the  existence  of  slavcrj*  within  the 


United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  iurisdic- 
lion,  wa.s  ratified  by  tne  requisite  number  of  States ; 
and  on  the  18tb  day  of  December.  1865,  it  was  offi- 
cially declared  to  have  become  valid  as  a part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  AU  or  the  States 
in  which  the  insurrection  had  existed  promptly 
amended  their  constitutions,  so  as  to  make  them 
conform  to  the  great  change  thus  effected  in  the 
organic  law  of  the  land ; declared  null  and  void  all 
ordinances  and  laws  of  secession  ; repudiated  all  pre- 
tended debts  and  obligations  createa  for  the  revolu- 
tionary purposes  of  the  insurrection  ; and  proceeded, 
in  good  faitu,  to  the  enactment  of  measures  for  the 
protection  and  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
colored  race.  Congress,  however,  yet  hesitated  to 
admit  any  of  these  States  to  representation;  and  it 
was  not  until  towartl  the  close  of  the  eighth  month 
of  the  ses.^'ion  that  an  exception  wa.s  made  in  favor 
of  Tennesfoe,  by  the  admission  of  her  Senators  and 
Representatives" 

I deem  it  a subject  of  profound  regret  that  Con- 
gress has  thus  far  failed  to  admit  to  seats  loyal  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  the  other  States, 
W'hose  inhabitants,  with  those  of  Tennessee,  bad  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion.  Ten  States — more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number — remain  without  repre- 
sentation; the  scats  of  fifty  members  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  of  twenty  members  in  the 
Senate  are  vet  vacant — not  by  tbeir  own  consent, 
not  by  a failure  of  election,  but  by  the  refusal  of 
Congress  to  accept  tbeir  credentials.  Their  admis- 
sion, it  is  believed,  would  have  accomplished  much 
toward  the  renewal  and  strengthening  of  our  rela- 
tions as  one  people,  and  removc*d  serious  cau.se  for 
discontent  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
States.  It  would  have  accorded  with  the  great  prin- 
ciple enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  American  In- 
dependence, that  no  people  ought  to  bear  tbo  burden 
of  taxation,  and  yel  be  denied  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation. It  would  have  been  in  consonance  with 
the  express  nrovisions  of  the  Constitutiim,  that 
‘‘etch  t^tale  snail  have  at  least  one  Representative,” 
and  ‘‘that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  equal  suflrage  in  the  Senate.”  These 
provisions  were  intended  to  secure  to  everv  State, 
and  to  the  people  of  everj*  Htate,  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation in  ouch  House  of  Congress ; and  so  im- 
portant was  it  deemed  by  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  the  equality  of  the  States  in  the  donate 
should  be  preserved,  that  not  even  by  an  amendment 
of  tbo  Constitution  can  any  State,  without  its  con- 
sent, he  denied  a voice  in  that  branch  of  the  National 
Legislature. 

It  is  true,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  existence 
of  the  States  was  terminated  by  the  rebellious  acts 
of  their  inhabitant.s,' and  that  the  insurrection  hav- 
ing been  suppressed,  they  were  thenceforward  to  be 
considered  merely  as  confiucrcd  territories.  The 
Legislative,  Exeentive,  and  Judicial  Departments 
of  the  Government  have,  however,  with  great  dis- 
tinctiics.s  and  uniform  consistency,  refusea  to  sanc- 
tion an  assumption  so  incompatilllo  with  the  nature 
of  our  renubhean  system,  and  with  the  professed 
objects  of  the  war.  Throughout  the  recent  legis- 
lation of  Congress  the  undeniable  fact  makes  itself 
apparent,  that  these  ten  political  communities  arc 
nothing  less  than  States  oi  this  Union.  At  the  very 
commencement  of  the  rebellion  each  House  declnre<(, 
with  a unanimity  as  remarkable  as  it  was  significant, 
that  the  war  was  not  **  waged,  on  our  part,  in  any 
spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  anr  purpose  of  conquest 
or  subjugation,  nor  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  in- 
terfering with  the  rights  or  established  institutions 
of  those  Btates,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Constitution  and  all  laws  made  in 
pu^^uauce  thereof,  and  to  preserve  the  Union  with 
all  the  dignity,  equalitv,  and  rights  of  the  several 
Htates  uDimpaired;  an^  that  as  soon  as  these  ol>- 

i'ects”  were  '‘accomplished,  tbewar  ought  to  cease.” 
n some  instances,  Senators  were  permittcil  to  con- 
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litme  their  IcgUIalirc  fuDCtions,  while  in  other  in* 
stances  ReprescntstiTcs  were  elected  and  admitted 
to  seats  after  their  States  hod  formally  declared  their 
ri^ht  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  and  were  cudeav' 
onng  to  maintain  that  riji^ht  by  force.  All  of  tho 
States  whose  people  were  in  insurrection  as  States 
were  included  in  tho  apportionment  of  the  direct 
tax  of  twenty  millions  ot  dollars  annually  laid  upon 
the  United  States  by  the  act  approred  Au^st  6, 
1861.  Con^rress,  by  tho  act  of  March  4,  1862,  and  by 
the  opportionmenl  of  representation  thereunder,  also 
recognized  their  presence  os  States  in  the  Union  : 
and  they  hurc,  for  judicial  puriiuses,  been  dirided 
into  districts,  as  States  alone  cun  be  divided.  The 
same  recognition  appears  in  the  recent  legislation  in 
reference  to  Tennessee,  which  evidently  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  the  functiuns  of  the  ^tutc  wore  not  do* 
btroyed  by  the  rebellion,  but  merely  suspended  ; and 
that  principle  is  of  course  applicable  to  those  States 
whico,  like  Tcnucssec,  attempted  to  renounce  their 
places  in  tho  Union. 

The  action  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the 
Govermnent  upon  Ibis  subject  has  been  equally  defi* 
nito  and  uniform,  and  tho  puqiosc  uf  the  war  wa.s 
speciGcully  stated  in  the  pruclainaiion  issued  by  my 
predecessor  on  the  22d  nay  of  September,  1862.  ft 
was  then  solemnly  proclaimed  and  declared  that 
*•  hereafter,  os  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted 
for  the  object  of  practically  resturing  tho  constitu* 
tiomil  relation  between  the  United  Stales  and  each 
of  the  States  and  the  people  thereof,  in  which  States 
tliat  relation  ia  or  may  be  sus]>eudod  or  disturbed.” 

The  recognition  of  the  Slates  by  the  Judicial  De- 
partment of  the  Gorernment  has  also  been  clear 
and  concluRiro  in  all  proceedings  uflccting  them  as 
States,  hud  in  tho  Supreme,  Circuit,  and  District 
Courts. 

Id  the  admission  of  Senators  and  Ueprcscntatlvcs 
from  any  and  all  of  the  States,  there  can  be  no  just 
pound  of  apprehension  that  persons  who  are  dis- 
Itiyal  will  be  clothed  with  the  powers  of  legislation: 
for  this  could  nut  happen  when  the  Constitution  and 
tho  laws  are  enforcen  W a vigilant  and  faithful  Con- 
gress. Ejich  ilousc  is  mutle  the  “judgo  of  the  elec- 
tions, rvlurns,  and  qualification-s  of  its  own  mem- 
bers,” and  may,  “with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  expel  a ujcmber.”  When  a Senator  or  Kep- 
resentativo  presciita  his  certificate  of  election,  ho 
may  at  once  bo  admitted  or  rejected  | or,  should 
there  be  any  question  as  to  his  eligibility,  bis  cre- 
dentials may  be  referred  for  investigation  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee.  If  admitted  to  a scat,  it  must 
oc  upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  House  of  which 
he  tlius  becomes  a member,  that  be  possesses  the  requi- 
site constitutiunal  and  icpi  qualifications.  If  refused 
admission  as  a member  fiir  want  of  due  allegiance  to 
the  Government,  and  returned  to  his  constituents, 
they  are  admonished  that  none  but  persona  loyal  to 
tbe'United  .‘States  will  be  allowed  a voice  in  the  legis- 
lative councils  of  the  nation,  and  the  political  power 
and  moral  tnfiucncc  of  Congress  arc  tnus  effectively 
exerted  in  the  interests  of  loyalty  to  the  Government 
and  fidelity  to  the  Union.  Upon  this  question,  so 
vitally  oiTectiug  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  tho 
pcrnmneticy  of  our  present  form  of  government,  my 
convictions,  hcretoture  expressed,  have  undergone 
no  change;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  their  correctness 
has  been  confirmed  by  refiection  and  time.  If  the 
admission  of  loyal  members  to  scats  in  the  respective 
Houses  of  Congress  was  wise  and  expedient  a year 
ago,  it  is  no  less  wise  and  expedient  now.  If  this 
anomalous  condition  is  right  now — if,  in  tho  exact 
condition  of  these  States  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
lawful  to  exclude  them  from  representation,  I do 
not  see  tliat  the  question  will  be  changed  by  tho 
cfliux  of  time.  Ten  years  hence,  if  these  States  re- 
main as  they  arc,  the  right  of  representation  will 
be  no  stronger — tho  right  of  exclusion  will  bo  no 
weaker. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  makes  it 


the  duty  of  the  President  to  recommend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  **such  measures  os  he  shall 
judge  necessary  or  expedient.”  1 know  of  no  meas- 
ure more  imperatively  demanded  by  every  consider- 
ation of  national  interest,  sound  policy,' and  equal 
justice,  than  the  admission  of  lovul  members  from 
tho  now  unrepresented  States.  This  would  consum- 
mate the  worlc  of  restoration,  and  exert  a most  salu- 
tary idUuence  in  the  rceslablishracnt  of  peace,  har- 
mony, and  fraternal  feeling.  It  would  tend  greatly 
to  renew  the  confidence  of  tho  American  people  in 
the  vigor  and  stability  of  their  iustitutious.  It 
would  bind  us  mure  closely  together  as  a nation, 
and  enable  us  to  show  to  the’  world  tho  inherent  and 
recuperative  power  of  a Government  founded  upon 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  established  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberty,  justice,  and  intelligence.  Our  in- 
creased strength  and  enhanced  prosperity  would  ir- 
K'fragubly  demonstrate  the  fallacy  or  the  arguments 
against  free  institutions  draw*n  from  our  recent  na- 
tional disorders  by  the  enemies  of  republican  gov- 
ernment. The  admi.ssion  ofloval  members  friim  tho 
Ptates  now  excluded  from  (^ongross,  by  allaying 
doubt  and  apprehension,  would  turn  capital,  now 
awaiting  an  opportunity  for  Investment,  into  tho 
channots  of  traac  and  industry.  It  would  alleviato 
the  present  troubled  condition  of  those  States,  and, 
by  inducing  immigration,  aid  in  the  settlement  of 
fertile  regions  now  uncultivated,  and  lead  to  an  in- 
creased production  uf  those  staples  which  have 
added  so  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  tho 
commerce  of  tho  world.  Xcw  fields  of  enterprise 
would  bo  opened  to  our  progressive  people,  and 
soon  the  devastations  of  war  would  be  repaired,  and 
all  traces  of  our  domestic  differences  effaced  trom 
the  minds  of  our  countrymen. 

In  our  efforts  to  preserve  “the  unity  of  govern- 
meut  which  constitutes  us  one  people,”  by  restoring 
the  States  to  the  condition  which  tticy  held  prior  to 
the  rebellion,  wc  should  be  cautiou.s,  lest,  having 
rescued  our  nation  from  perils  of  threatened  disin- 
tegratioD,  we  resort  to  consolidation,  and  in  the  end 
absolute  despotism,  as  n remedy  fur  the  recurrcnco 
of  similar  troubles.  The  war  haring  terminated, 
and  with  it  all  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  powers 
of  doubtful  constitutionality,  we  should  hasten  to 
bring  legislation  within  tho  boundaries  prescribed 
by  the  Uon.stitution,  and  to  return  to  the  ancient 
landmarks  established  by  our  fathers  for  the  guidance 
of  succeeding  gencratioiis.  “ Tlie  Uonstilulion  which 
at  any  time  exists,  until  changed  by  an  explicit  and 
authentic  act  of  the  whole  people, 'is  sacredly  oblig- 
atorvupon  all.”  “ If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers  bo,  in  any  particular,  wrong,  let  it  bo  cor- 
rected by  an  nmendment  in  the  way  in  which  tho 
Constitution  designates,  but  let  there  be  no  changu 
by  usunmtion ; for”  “it  is  the  customary  weapon 
by  which  free  governments  arc  destroyed.”  Wash- 
ington spoke  these  words  to  hi.s  countrymen,  when, 
followed  by  their  love  and  gratitude,  h'c  voluntarily 
retired  from  the  cores  of  public  life.  “ To  keep  in 
all  things  w ithin  the  pale  of  our  constitutional  pow- 
ers, and  ciierish  the  Federal  Union  oa  the  only  rock 
of  safety,”  were  prescribed  by  Jefferson  as  rules  of 
action  to  endear  to  his  “countrymen  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  their  Constitution,  and  promote  a Union  of 
sentiment  and  action  equally  auspicious  to  their  hap- 
piness and  safetyJ’  J^ackson  held  that  the  octioii 
of  the  General  Government  should  always  ho  atrictly 
confined  to  the  sphere  of  its  appropriate  duties,  and 
justly  and  forcibly  urged  thot  our  Government  is 
not  to  be  maintained  nor  our  Union  preserved  “by 
invssiuDS  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  several 
States.  In  thus  attempting  to  make  our  General 
Government  strong  wo  make  it  weak.  Its  true 
strength  consists  in  leaving  individuals  and  States 
as  much  as  possible  to  themselves  ; in  making  itself 
felt,  not  in  its  power,  hut  in  its  bcueficenco ; not  in 
its  control,  but  iu  its  protection ; not  in  binding  the 
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States  more  closely  to  the  centre,  hut  loarinj;  each 
to  more  nnobstnictoU  in  Ita  proper  constitutional 
orbit."  These  are  the  teachin^a  nr  men  whose  dee<!a 
and  services  have  made  them  illustrious,  and  who, 
long  since  withdrawn  from  the  wenes  of  life,  have 
left  to  their  country  the  rich  legacy  of  (heir  example, 
their  wisdom,  and  their  patriotism.  Drawing  fresh 
inspiration  from  their  lessons,  let  us  emulate  thorn 
in  love  of  country  and  respect  for  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trt'asurr  affords 
much  inromiation  respecting  the  revenue  and  com- 
merce of  the  country.  Ilia  views  upon  the  currency, 
and  with  reference'to  a proper  adjustment  of  our 
rcTonuc  system,  internal  aa  well  as  impost,  are  cora- 
raended  to  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress, 
In  my  last  Annual  Message  I expressed  my  general 
views  upon  these  subjects.  I need  now  only  call 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  into  every  de- 
partment of  the  Government  a system  of  rigid  ac- 
countability, thorougli  retrenchment,  and  wise  econ- 
omy. With'  no  exceptional  nor  unusual  expenditurea, 
the  oppressive  burdens  of  taxuthm  can  nc  loHsened 
by  such  a nuHlihcation  of  our  revenue  laws  us  will 
be  consistent  with  the  public  fuith,  and  the  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  wants  of  the  Government. 

The  ropnrt  presents  a much  more  satisfactory  con- 
dition or  our  tinances  Ilian  one  year  ago  the  most 
sanguine  could  have  anticipated.  ‘During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  the  -lotb  June,  18flfi,  the  last  year  of  the 
war,  the  public  debt  was  increased  and 

on  tlio  81st  of  October,  18*i5,  it  amounted  to  $g,740,- 
8M,750.  On  the  81st  day  of  October,  ISCfi,  it  bad 
been  reduced  to  |2,r>or,810,060,  the  <liininntion, 
<luring  a period  of  fourteen  months,  commencing 
September  1,  nnd  ending  October  31,  1^66, 

having  been  iji06,879,f>65.  In  the  last  annual  report 
on  the  state  of  the  hnances,  it  was  estimated  that 
during  the  three-quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
the  Soth  June  last,  the  debt  would  he  increased 
$112,IM,947.  During  that  period,  however,  it  was 
reduced  the  receipta  of  the  year  having 

been  more,  and  the  expenditures 

829,238  lc«s  than  tlic  estimates.  Nothing  could  more 
clearly  indicate  than  these  statements  the  extent  imd 
availability  of  the  national  resources,  and  the  rapidity 
and  safety  with  which,  under  our  fonn  of  govern- 
ment, great  military  and  naval  establishments  can 
be  disbanded,  oud  c'xpcnsea  reduced  from  a war  to  a 
peace  footing. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  80th  of  June, 
1886,  the  r<*eelpts  were  $588,032,020,  nml  the  expen- 
ditures $'20,7rs>,94^t,  leaving  an  available  surplus  of 
$37,281,680.  It  in  OMliiTinteii  that  the  reciunts  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  the  3<.»th  June,  1M7,  will  bo  $475,- 
061, «86,  and  that  the  rxpenditun*s  will  reach  the 
sum  of  $816,428,078,  leaving  in  the  Treaaury  a sur- 

Slus  of  $1.">8,638j3oS.  For  the  fi.scal  yeor‘  ending 
uue  80,  1868,  it  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  win 
amount  to  $486,fi<K>,<>o0,  and  that  the  expenditurea 
will  he  247,641 — showing  an  excess  of  $sr.,7f»2,- 

359  ill  favor  of  the  CJovcrament.  These  estimated 
receipts  may  be  diminished  by  a reduction  of  excise 
and  import  duties;  but  after  n'M  necessary  reductions 
shall  ha%*ebcen  made,  the  revenue  of  the  present  and 
of  following  years  will  doubllesa  be  sufficient  to  rover 
all  legitimate  chaises  upon  the  Treasurv,  and  leave 
a large  annual  stiqilus  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  principal  of  the  debt.  Tiicro  seems  tioiv  to 
be  no  good  reason  whv  taxes  mav  not  be  reduced  aa 
the  country  adrances  in  nopulatfon  and  wealth,  and 
vet  the  debt  be  extinguisued  within  the  next  quarter 
of  a century. 

The  rt'port  of  the  Secretary  of  War  furnislies  vnU 
tinhlc  and  important  information  in  reference  to  the 
operations  of  his  Department  during  the  past  year. 
Few  volunteers  now  remain  in  the  service,  and  they 
are  being  di^■charged  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  re- 
placed by  regular  troops.  The  army  has  hern 
promptly  paid,  carefully  provided  with  medical 


treatment,  well  sholtere'l  nnd  subsisted,  and  is  to  be 
furnished  with  breech-loading  smalt-arm«.  The  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  nation  has  been  unimpaired  by 
the  discharge  of  volunteers,  the  dUposition  of  un- 
serviceable or  perishable  Rtore^  and  the  retrench- 
meot  of  expenditure.  Fufficiont  war  material  to 
meet  any  emergency  has  been  retained,  and,  from 
the  disbanded  volunteora  standing  ready  to  respond 
to  the  national  call,  large  armies  can  bo  rapidly  or- 
ganized, eifuipped,  ond  euncentrated.  Fortifications 
on  the  coast  and  frontier  have  roccirod.  or  are  being 
prepared  for  more  j)Owerful  armaments;  lake  sur- 
reys and  harbor  and  river  improvemenU  are  in 
course  of  energetic  prosecution.  Preparations  have 
been  made  for  the  payment  of  the  additional  b<juu- 
ties  authorized  during  the  recent  session  of  Con- 
CTcss.  under  such  regulations  as  will  protect  the 
Government  from  fraud,  and  secure  to  the  honor- 
ahly-dtschargod  soldier  the  wen-earned  r»?ward  of 
his'faithfulness  and  gnllantrr.  Mnrr>  than  six  thou- 
sand maimed  soldiers  have  received  artificial  limbs 
or  other  surgical  apparatus  ; and  fortv-one  national 
cemeteries,  containing  the  remains  of*  1^4,826  Union 
soldiers,  have  already  been  established.  The  total 
estimate  of  military  appropriations  is  $25,2*>5,669. 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  <if  the  Secretary  of  tho 
N’avy  that  the  naval  force  at  this  time  consi<>ts  of  two 
huniired  and  seventy-eight  ve8sel!i,  arnK-d  with  two 
thousand  throe  hundred  nod  fifty-one  guns.  Of 
these,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  vessels,  carridng  one 
thousand  and  twenty-nine  gnns,  are  in  commission, 
distributed  chielly  among  seven  squadrons.  The 
number  of  men  in  the  service  is  thirteen  tliousand 
six  hundred.  Great  activity  and  vigilance  have  Ikjcu 
displayed  by  all  the  Mjuadrons,  and  their  movements 
have  l>een  jtidiciouslv  and  efficiently  arranged  in 
such  manner  as  would  best  promote  American  com- 
merce,  and  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  our 
countrj’incn  abroad.  The  vessels  unemploy<»d  are 
undoigoing  repair*,  or  arc  laid  up  until  their  ser- 
vices may  oe  re<|uircd.  Most  of  the  iron-clad  fleet 
is  at  League  Island,  in  tho  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
a )dacc  which,  nntil  dcotsive  action  should  be  taken 
by  Congress,  was  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
N'avy  as  the  most  eligilde  location  for  that' class  of 
Tcss'els.  It  is  important  that  a suitable  public  sta- 
ti<'n  should  be  providcti  for  the  iron-cia<l  fleet.  It  is 
intended  that  these  vessels  shall  be  in  proper  condi- 
tion for  any  emergency,  and  it  Is  desirable  that  tho 
hill  acc<‘pt'ing  Learie  Island  for  naval  purposes, 
which  passed  the  liouse  of  Representatives  at  its 
last  session,  should  receive  final  action  at  an  early 
p<‘ri«Kl,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a suitable  public 
station  for  this  class  of  vessels,  as  wt4l  ns  a navy- 
yard  of  area  suflicient  for  the  wants  of  the  service, 
on  the  Delaware  River.  The  naval  pension  fund 
amounts  to  $11,760,600,  having  been  increas'd 
$2,750,000  during  the  year.  The  expenditures  of  the 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  SOUi  June  Inst 
were  $43,324,526,  and  the'  estimates  for  the  coming 
year  amount  to  $33,668,4>86.  Attention  is  invited  to 
the  condition  of  our  seamen,  and  the  importance  of 
legislative  measures  for  their  relief  and  improve- 
ment.  The  suggi‘s!ions  in  behalf  of  this  deserving 
class  of  our  fellow-citizens  arc  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  favorable  attention  of  Oongtws. 

Tlie  report  of  the  1‘ostmaster-General  presents  a 
most  satisfactory  condition  of  the  postal  service, 
nnd  submits  recommendations  which  deserve  the 
consideration  of  Congress.  The  rcreuue*  of  the 
Department  for  the  year  ending  Juno  86,  lh66,  were 
$U,38B,9si;,  and  the'expenditures  $16,352,079.  show- 
ing nn  excess  of  the  latter  of  $ti65,693.  In  antici- 
pation of  this  defieienev,  however,  a special  appro- 

Jtriation  was  made  by  (Congress  in  the  act  approvt'd 
'uly  28,  la»;6.  Including  tne  standiug  appn>pria»ion 
of  $7t**,‘KHl  for  free  mail  matter,  as  a legitimate  por- 
tion of  the  revenues  yet  remaining  unexpended,  tho 
actual  deficiency  for  the  past  year  is  only  $26.’»,693— 
a sum  within  $81,141  of  tue  amount  estimated  in  the 
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anuual  report  of  1864.  Tbo  docroaso  of  rerenae 
compared  with  the  prorioas  year  was  one  and  on©- 
fifth  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  of  expenditurca, 
owinjf  principally  to  the  enlargement  of  the  mail 
aerrice  in  the  South,  was  twelve  percent.  On  the 
^>th  of  Juno  I.'ist  there  were  in  operation  six  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  thirty  mail  routes,  with  an 
aggregate  length  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles,  an'uggrc- 
gnte  annnal  transportation  of  seventy-one  million 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  miles,  and  an  annual  aggregate 
cost,  incluiUng  all  expenditures,  of  410,184.  The 
length  of  railroad  routes  is  thirty-two  thousand  and 
ninety-two  miles,  and  the  annual  transportation 
thirty  million  six  hundred  and  nine  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-scren  miles.  The  length  of 
steamboat  routes  i.s  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fortv-six  mile.s,  and  the  annual  transportation 
three  million  four  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-two  miles.  The  mail  service  is 
rapidly  increa.sing  throughout  the  whole  country, 
Olid  its  steady  extension  in  the  Southern  States  indi- 
cates their  constantly  improving  condition.  The 
growing  importance  of  the  fondgn  service  also  mer- 
its attention.  The  Post-office  Department  of  Great 
Britain  and  our  own  have  agreed  upon  a preliminary 
basis  for  a new  postal  convention,  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  prove  omincntlr  beneficial  to  tbo  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as 
it  contemplates  a reduction  of  the  intcniational  let- 
ter postage  to  one-half  the  existing  rates;  a reduc- 
tion of  postage  with  all  other  countries  to  and  from 
which  corrcsmmdcDce  is  transmitted  in  the  British 
mail,  or  in  closed  mails  through  the  United  King- 
dom ; the  establishment  of  uniform  and  rcusonabTo 
charges  for  the  sea  and  territorial  transit  of  corre- 
spondcnco  in  closed  mails ; and  an  allowance  to  each 
posMifficc  department  of  the  right  to  use  all  mail 
communications  established  unuer  the  authority  of 
the  other  for  the  dispatch  of  corrcsjiondencc,  either 
in  open  or  closcil  mails,  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
uppheubic  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  provi- 
ding the  means  of  transmission. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  exhibits 
the  condition  of  those  branclbes  of  the  public  senne© 
which  are  committed  to  his  supervision.  During  the 
last  fiscal  year  four  nnllion  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  thousand  Hire©  hundred  and  twelve  acres  of 
public  land  were  disposed  of,  one  million  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  thousand  tive  hun<lred  und  six- 
teen acres  of  which  were  entered  under  the  homo- 
stead  act.  The  policy  originally  adopted  relative  to 
the  public  lands  has  undergone  essential  modifica- 
tions. Immediate  revenue,  and  not  their  rapid  set- 
tlement, was  the  cardinal  fcHtiirc  of  our  land  system. 
Long  experience  und  earnest  discussion  have  rc- 
flulted  in  tbo  conviction  that  tbo  early  development 
of  our  agricultural  resources,  and  the'dilTusion  of  an 
energetic  population  over  our  vast  territor)*,  are  ob- 
jects of  far  greater  importance  to  the  national  growth 
nnd  prosperity  than  the  proceeds  of  the  sole  of  the 
land  to  the  highest  bidder  in  open  market.  The  pre- 
emption laws  confer  upon  tho  pioneer  who  complies 
witti  the  terms  they  imposi©  tho  privilcgo  of  purchas- 
ing a limited  portion  of  **unouered  muds  ’ at  tlie 
mtnimmn  price.  The  homestead  enactments  rcliey© 
the  settler  from  the  payment  of  purchasc-monev, 
and  secure  him  a permanent  home,  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  residence  for  a term  of  years.  This  liberal 
policy  invites  emigration  from  the  Old.  and  from  the 
more  crowded  portions  of  tho  New  World.  Its  pro- 
pitious  resnlta  arc  undoubted,  itnd  will  be  more  sig- 
nally mantfested  when  time  shall  hare  given  to  it 
a wider  development. 

Uongress  has  made  liberal  grnnLs  of  public  land  to 
corporations,  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railroads 
nn<i  other  internal  iinproveinent.s.  Should  this  pol- 
icy hereafter  prevail,  more  stringent  provisions  will 
be  required  to  s<*curc*  a faithful  application  of  tho 


fund.  The  title  to  the  lands  should  not  pass,  by 
patent  or  otherwise,  but  remain  in  the  Governmont 
and  subject  to  its  control  until  some  portion  of  the 
road  has  been  actually  built,  Portions  of  them 
might  then,  from  time  to  time,  be  conveyed  to  tho 
corporation,  but  never  in  a greater  ratio  to  the  whole 
quautity  embraced  by  the  grants  than  the  completed 
parts  bear  to  tho  entire  length  of  (he  projected  im- 
provement. Tbo  rostrictiuu  would  not  operate  to 
the  prejudico  of  any  undertaking  conceived  in  good 
faith  and  executed  with  reasomuilc  energy,  as  it  is 
the  settled  practice  to  withdraw  from  market  the 
lands  falling  within  the  operation  of  such  grauts,  and 
thus  exchiue  tho  incentiou  of  a subsequent  adverse 
right.  A breach  of  the  conditions  which  Congre.^a 
may  (Iccm  proper  to  impose  should  work  a forfeituro 
of  claim  to  the  land.s  so  withdrawn  but  unconveyed, 
and  of  title  to  the  lands  convoyed  wliich  remoiu  un- 
sold. 

Operations  on  the  several  lines  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road hare  been  prosecuted  with  unexampled  vigor 
and  success.  Should  no  unforeseen  causes  of  delay 
occur,  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  this  great 
thoroughfare  will  be  cumpletea  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  designated  Ly  Congress. 

During  the  last  nscal  year  the  amount  paid  to  pen- 
sioners, including  the  erponses  of  disbursement, 
was  thirteen  milUon  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars;  and 
fifty  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy -seven  names 
were  added  to  the  pension  rolls.  The  entire  number 
of  pensioners  June  80,1866,  was  one  bundrtd  and 
twenty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two. 
This  tact  furnishes  melancholy  and  striking  proof  of 
the  sacrifices  made  to  vindicate  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Federal  Govemroentj  and  to  main- 
tain inviolate  tho  integrity  of  the  Union.  They  iih- 
posc  upon  us  corresponding  obligations.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  thirtv-three  milliun  dollars  will  bo  re- 
quired to  meet  itie  exigencies  of  this  branch  of  tho 
service  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Treaties  have  been  concluded  with  the  Indians, 
who,  enticed  into  armed  opposition  to  our  Guveru- 
ment  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  have  ancon- 
ditionally  submitted  to  our  authority,  und  mani- 
fested an  earnest  desire  for  a renewal  of  friendly 
relations. 

During  the  year  ending  September  80,  1866,  eight 
thousand  rtcvon  hundred  and  hixtoeii  patents  for  Q.>ic- 
ful  invention  aud  dc.si^i  were  is8ue<l,  ami  at  that 
dato  the  balance  in  the  Trca.'iury  to  the  crcilit  of  tho 
potent  fund  was  twohundreil  nnd  twenty -eight  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ninuty-sevon  dollars. 

As  a subject  upon  which  depends  un  immense 
amount  of  the  production  and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, 1 recommend  to  Congress  such  legi^^lation  a.4 
may  be  nccessarv  for  the  preservation  of  the  levees  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  a matter  of  nutionul  iin- 
portanco  that  early  steps  should  bo  taken  not  only 
to  add  to  the  cOlciency  of  these  harriers  aguiust  de- 
structive inundations,’ but  for  the  removal  of  all  ob- 
structions to  tbo  fro©  and  safe  uavigatiou  of  that 
great  channel  of  trade  uod  coimtierco. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  under  existing  laws,  is 
not  entitled  to  that  representation  in  the  national 
councils  which,  from  our  earliest  history,  has  been 
uniformly  nccordeil  to  each  Territory  eaiublishcd 
from  time  to  time  within  our  limits.  It  maintains 
peculiar  relations  to  Congress,  to  whom  the  Con- 
stitution has  granted  the  power  of  exercising  exclu- 
sive leginlatiun  over  the  scat  of  Govcriiiuent.  Our 
follow-cilizeuB  residing  in  tho  District,  whoso  in- 
terests are  thus  confided  to  the  special  guardianship 
of  Congress,  exceed  in  number  tho  population  of 
several  of  our  Territories,  and  no  just  rea.son  is  per- 
ceiveil  why  a dclcguto  of  their  choice  should  not  he 
admitted  to  a seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
No  mode  seems  so  appropriate  and  cuectual  of  en- 
abling them  to  make  Known  their  peculiar  condition 
and  want<*,  nnd  of  securing  the  local  legislation 
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adapted  to  them.  T Ihereforo  recommend  the  paa* 
of  a law  authoriziDK  the  electors  of  the  district 
of  Columbia  to  choose  » delegate,  to  be  allowed  the 
same  rishts  and  pririlc^tes  os  a dcleftate  represeotine 
a Territorr.  The  increasing  enten>rise  and  raniil 
progress  of  improTemoot  in  the  District  are  bigltlr 
gratifying,  and  I trust  that  the  efforts  of  the  municU 
pnl  authorities  to  promote  tho  prosperity  of  tho 
national  metropolis  will  receive  the  efficient  and  gen- 
erous cooperation  of  Congreos. 

The  report  of  the  CominUsioncr  of  Agriculture  re- 
views the  operations  of  his  Department  during  tho 
post  year,  and  asks  the  aid  of  Congress  in  its  efforts 
to  encourage  those  States  which,  scourged  by  war, 
are  now  earnestly  engaged  in  the  reorganization  of 
domestic  industry. 

It  is  a subject  of  congratulation  that  no  foreign 
combinations  against  our  domestic  peace  and  safety, 
or  our  legitimate  inffucnce  among  the  nations,  hare 
been  fnmicd  or  attempted.  While  sentiineuls  of 
reconciliation,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  have  incrcuaed 
at  home,  a more  just  consideration  of  our  national 
character  and  rights  has  been  manifested  by  foreign 
nations. 

The  entire  success  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  be- 
tween the  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  hroviocc  of  New- 
foundland, is  un  aebieretnent  which  has  been  justly 
celebrated  in  both  hemispheres  as  the  opening  of  an 
era  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  There  is  reason 
to  eipect  that  e^mal  success  will  attend,  and  even 
greater  results  follow,  the  enterprise  for  coDDocting 
the  two  continents  throush  the  raciilc  Ucean  by  the 
projected  line  of  telegrapn  between  Kamscliatka  and 
the  Russian  possessions  in  America. 

The  resolution  of  Congress  protesting  against  par- 
dons by  foreign  governments  of  persons  convicted 
of  infanious  offences,  on  condition  of  emigration  to 
our  country,  has  been  communicated  to  Uio  states 
with  which  we  maintain  intercourse,  and  the  prac- 
tice, so  justly  the  subject  of  complaint  on  our  part, 
has  not  been  renewed. 

The  congratulations  of  Congress  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  upon  his  escape  from  attempted  assassina- 
tion, have  been  presented  to  that  humane  and  en- 
lightened ruler,  and  received  by  him  with  expressions 
of  grateful  appreciation. 

The  Executive,  warned  of  an  attempt  by  Spnuisli- 
American  Hdreniurers  to  induce  the  emi^alion  of 
freedmen  of  the  United  Stales  to  a foreign  countin', 
protested  against  the  project  as  one  which,  if  con- 
summated, would  reduce  them  to  a bondage  even 
more  oppressive  than  that  from  which  they  hare  just 
been  relieved.  Assurance  has  biu-n  received  from 
the  government  of  the  state  in  which  the  plan  was 
matured,  that  the  proceeding  will  meet  neither  its 
encouragement  nor  approval.  It  is  a question  wor- 
thy of  your  consideration,  whether  our  laws  upon 
this  subject  are  adequate  to  the  prerentiun  or  pun- 
ishment of  the  crirno  thus  meditated. 

In  tho  month  of  April  last,  as  Congress  is  aware,  a 
friendly  arrangement  was  mode  between  the  Emperor 
of  France  and  the  IVcsident  of  the  United  rilates  for 
tho  withdrawal  from  Mexico  of  tho  French  military 
expeditionarv  forces.  This  witlidrawal  was  to  be 
effected  in  three  detachments,  the  tirst  of  which,  it 
was  understootl,  would  leave  Mexico  in  November 
now  past,  the  second  in  March  next,  and  the  third 
and  last  in  November,  18C7.  Immediatclv  upon  the 
completion  of  tho  evacuation  the  French  Oovernment 
was  to  assume  the  same  attitude  of  nou-interventiun, 
in  regard  to  .Mexico,  as  is  held  by  the  (lovemmcnt 
of  the  United  Stales.  Repeated  asstirnnces  have 
been  given  by  the  Emperor,  since  that  agreement, 
that  he  w<uiM  complete  the  promised  evocuation 
w ithin  the  period  mentioned,  or  sooner. 

It  was  reasonably  expected  that  the  proceMings 
thus  contemplated  would  produce  a cri-'is  of  great 
political  interest  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The 
iicwly-nppoint*fd  Minister  of  the  United  J^tates,  Mr. 
Campbell,  was  therefore  scot  forward,  on  the  8tb  day 


of  November  last,  to  assume  bis  proper  functions  as 
Minister  IMenipotcntiary  of  the  United  States  to  that 
Republic.  It  was  also  thought  expedient  that  he 
should  be  attended  in  the  viciuity  of  Mexico  by  the 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  suc^  information  os  might 
bo  important  to  detennine  the  course  to  be  pursued 
by  tho  United  States  in  re-establishing  and  maintain- 
ing necessary  and  proper  intercourse  with  the  Re- 

Eubllc  of  Mexico.  Deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of 
herty  and  humanity,  it  seemed  an  obvious  duty  on 
our  part  to  exercise  whatever  influeDCC  we  possessed 
for  tuc  restoration  and  penuauent  establishment  in 
that  country  of  a domestic  and  republican  form  of 
government, 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  regard  to  Mex- 
ico, when,  on  tho  i2d  of  November  last,  official  in- 
formation was  received  from  Paris  that  the  Kmperof 
of  Franco  hod  some  time  before  decided  nut  to  « ith- 
draw  a detachment  of  his  forces  in  tho  month  of 
November  post,  according  to  engagement,  but  that 
this  decision  was  made  with  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing the  whole  of  those  forces  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  Of  this  determination,  however,  the  United 
Mates  had  not  received  any  notice  or  intimatiun; 
and,  so  soon  as  the  information  was  received  by  llic 
Qovemmeut.  care  was  taken  to  make  known  its  dis- 
sent to  the  Emperor  of  France. 

I cannot  forego  the  hope  that  France  W'ill  recon- 
sider  the  subject,  and  adopt  some  resolution  in  re- 
gard to  the  evacuation  of  Mexico  which  will  conform 
as  nearly  os  practicable  with  the  existing  engage- 
ment, and  thus  meet  the  just  expectations  of  the 
Unit^  States.  The  papers  relating  to  the  subject 
will  be  laid  before  you.  It  Is  believed  that,  with  the 
cvacuatioi)  of  Mexico  bv  the  expeditionarv  forces,  no 
subject  for  serious  difterence  between  Prance  and 
the  United  States  would  remtun.  The  expressions 
of  the  Emperor  and  people  of  France  warrant  a 
hope  that  the  traditionary  friendship  between  the 
two  countries  might  in  that  case  be  renewed  and  per- 
manently restored. 

A claim  of  a citizen  of  the  United  States  for  in- 
demnity for  spoliations  committed  on  the  high  seas 
by  the  French  authorities,  in  the  exercise  of  a belli- 
gerent |Mjwcr  against  Mexico,  has  been  met  by  the 
Government  of  France  with  a proposition  to<iefer 
BC'ttlement  until  a mutual  eonvention  for  the  adjust- 
meal  of  all  claims  of  citizens  and  subjects  of  both 
countries,  arising  out  of  the  recent  wars  on  this  con- 
tinent, shall  be  agreed  upon  by  tho  two  countrica. 
The  suggestion  is  not  deemed  unreasonable,  but  It 
belongs  to  Congress  to  direct  the  manner  in  which 
claim.s  for  indemnitv  by  forcig;ncrs,  as  well  os  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  arising  out  of  the  latl* 
civil  war,  shall  be  adjudicated  aua  determined.  I 
have  DO  doubt  that  the  subject  of  all  such  claims  will 
engage  your  attention  at  a convenient  and  proper  time. 

It  is  a mutter  of  regret  that  no  considerable  ad- 
vance has  been  made  toward  an  o<ljuAtmcnt  of  the 
differences  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Rriiain,  arising  out  of  the  depredations  upon  onr 
national  commerce  and  other  trespasses  committed 
during  our  civil  war  by  British  subjects,  in  viulatioo 
of  international  law  am!  treutv  obligations.  The 
delay,  however,  may  he  believed  to  have  resulted  in 
no  small  degree  from  the  domestic  situation  of  Great 
llritaiu.  An  entire  change  of  ministry  ocoiirred  in 
that  country  during  the  last  session  of  Farliamont. 
Tbo  attention  of  the  new  ministry  was  called  to  the 
subject  at  an  early  day,  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
expect  that  It  will  now  bo  considered  in  a becoming 
and  friendly  spirit.  The  importance  of  an  early  div 
n«>9itiou  of  tho  question  cannot  bo  exaggerated. 
\Vhatcvor  might  be  the  wishes  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments, it  is  manifest  that  good-will  and  friendship 
between  the  two  countries  cannot  be  cstablisbea 
until  a reciprocity,  in  the  practice  of  gooil  faith  and 
neutrality,  shall  Be  restored  bctw’een  the  respective 
nations.  * 
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On  the  Cth  of  June  1a«t.  in  riolation  of  our  ncutral- 
itr  Ia\T9,  n military  expedition  and  eutcrpriac  against 
the  Britiah  North  American  colonies  was  projected 
and  attempted  to  bo  carried  on  within  the  territory 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  In  obedience 
to  the  obligation  imposed  upon  the  Kxecutirc  by  the 
Constitution,  to  sec  that  the  laws  arc  faithfully  cx> 
ecuted,  all  citizens  were  warned,  bv  proclamation, 
against  taking  part  in  or  aiding  sucli  unlawful  pro* 
cecdittgs,  and  the  proper  ciril,  military,  and  naral 
ofBcera  were  directed  to  take  all  necessary  measures 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  The  expedition 
failed,  but  it  baa  not  been  witliout  Its  painful  con- 
sequences. Some  of  our  citizens  who,  it  was  alleged, 
were  cngajnd  in  the  expedition,  were  captured,  nnd 
hare  bceu  ur«>ught  to  Inal  as  for  a capital  otTence  in 
the  province  of  Canada.  Judgment  and  sentence  of 
deatn  hare  Ix’en  pronounced  against  some,  while 
others  have  been  ocquilled.  Fully  believing  in  the 
maxim  of  gnrernment  that  screritv  of  civil  punish- 
ment for  misguided  persons  who  hare  engaged  in 
revolutionary  attempts  which  have  disastrously 
failed  is  unsound  and  unwise,  such  representations 
have  been  made  to  the  British  Government,  in  be- 
half of  tlie  convicted  persons,  as,  being  sustained  by 
an  enlightened  and  numauo  judgment,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  induce  in  their  cases  an  exercise  of  clemencv, 
and  judicious  amnesty  to  all  who  were  engaged  in 
the  morement.  Counsel  has  been  employed  by  the 
Government  to  defend  citizens  of  the  United  states 
on  trial  fur  capital  offences  in  Canada,  and  a discon- 
tinuance of  the  prosecutions  which  were  in.stituted 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  against  those  who 
took  part  in  the  expeditipu  has  been  directed. 

I hare  regarded  the  expedition  ns  not  only  political 
in  iU  nature,  but  as  also  in  a great  measure  foreign 
from  the  Unitt*d  States  in  its  causes,  character, 
and  objects.  Tbc  attempt  was  understood  to  be 
made  in  sympathy  with  an  insurgent  party  in  Ireland, 
and,  by  striking  at  a British  province  on  this  con. 
tinent,  was  dcMgne<l  to  aid  in  obtaining  redress  for 
political  grievances  which,  it  was  assumed,  the  jico- 
pie  of  Ireland  bad  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
Government  during  a period  of  several  centuries. 
The  persons  engaged  in  it  were  chiefly  natives  of  that 
country,  some  of  whom  had,  while  others  had  not, 
become  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  under  our  gen- 
eral laws  of  uaturalizutioD.  Complaints  of  misgov- 
cmincnt  in  Ireland  continually  engage  the  attention 
of  the  British  notion,  and  so  great  an  ngitatiuu  is 
now  prevailing  in  Ireland  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment have  deemed  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  writ 
of  hahtiu  corpuM  in  that  country.  These  circumstan- 
ces must  necessarily  modify  the  opinion  which  wc 
might  otherwl.se  h«Ve  entertained  in  regard  to  on 
expedition  exiiressly  prohibited  hr  our  neutrality 
laws.  So  long  as  those  laws  remain  upon  our  stat- 
ute-books they  should  be  faithfully  c.tecutod.  and 
if  they  operate  harshly,  unju?ctly,  or  oppressively, 
Congress  alone  can  apply  the  remedy  by  their  mo(!- 
iflentioD  or  repeal. 

rolilical  and  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States  arc  not  unlikely  to  be  affected  in  some  degree 
br  events  which  ore  triinspiring  in  the  eastem  regions 
of  Europe,  and  tbc  lime  seems  to  hare  come  when 
our  Government  ought  to  have  a proper  diplomatic 
renresentation  in  Greece. 

^is  (ioTcrnmcnt  has  claimed  for  all  persons  not 
convicted,  or  accused,  or  suspected  of  crime,  nn  ab- 
solute political  right  ofself-oxnatriation,  andacboice 
of  new  national  allegiance.  Most  of  the  European 
States  have  di.ssenlcd  from  this  priiicinlo,  and  imvo 
claimed  a right  to  hold  such  of  their  subjects  as  hare 
emigrated  to  and  been  naturalized  In  the  United 
States,  and  afterward  returned  on  transient  visits 
to  their  native  Countries,  to  the  performance  of  mil- 
itary service  in  like  manner  as  resident  subjects. 
Complaints  arising  from  tbc  claim  in  tliis  respect 
made  by  foreign  States,  have  berotofore  been  iiint- 
ters  of  controversy  between  the  United  States  and 


some  of  the  European  powers,  and  the  irritation  con- 
sequent upon  the  failure  to  settle  this  question  in- 
creased during  the  war  in  which  Prussia,  Italv,  and 
Austria  were  recently  engaged.  While  Great  Britain 
has  never  acknowledged  the  right  of  expatriation, 
she  has  not  for  some  years  past  practically  iusisted 
upon  the  opposite  doctrine.  France  has  been  equally 
forbearing ; and  Pnissia  has  proposed  a compromise, 
which,  although  evincing  increased  liberality,  has  not 
been  acccptca  by  the  United  Ftates.  J’cace  is  now 
prevailing  everywhere  .in  Europe,  and  the  prc#ciu 
seems  to  be  a favorable  time  for  an  assertion  by  ('on- 
gross  of  the  principle,  so  long  maintained  hy  the 
Executive  Department,  that  naturalization  by  one 
state  fully  exempts  the  tiative-boru  subject*  of  any 
other  state  from  the  performance  of  military  service 
under  any  foreign  Government,  so  long  as*  he  docs 
not  voluntarily  renounce  its  rights  and  benefits. 

In  the  ncrfurmancc  of  a duty  im|>o&ed  upon  me  by 
the  Constitution,  I have  thus  submitted  to  the  Bep- 
rosentatiyes  of  the  States  and  of  the  people  such  in- 
formation of  our  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  us  the 
public  interests  seem  to  require.  Our  Goyemmenl 
IS  now  undergoing  its  mo.st  trying  ordeal,  and  my 
earnest  prayer  is,  that  the  peril  may  bo  successfully 
and  finally  passed,  without  impairing  its  original 
strength  and  svTumetry.  The  interests  of  the  nation 
are  best  to  bo  promoted  by  the  rcriyal  of  fraternal 
relations,  the  complete  obliteration  of  our  pa.st  difier- 
ences,  and  the  reinauguration  of  all  the  pursuit.-!  of 
peace.  Directing  our  eflbrts  to  the  early  accomplish- 
ment of  these  great  ends,  let  us  endeavor  to  preserve 
harmony  between  the  coordinate  Departments  of  the 
Oovemment,  that  each  in  its  proper  sphere  may  cor- 
dially cooperate  with  the  other  in  securing  the  'main- 
tenance or  the  Constitution,  tbc  preservation  of  thu 
Uuion,  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

VASimsoToa,  D^ctmher^  lisCi 


q/'pREsiDEXT  Jon.vfiox  to  the  StnaU^  on 
February  19,  1806,  irith  hU  Ohjeetiotu  to  the 
Act  entitled  Act  to  eitahlUh  a Bureau 
for  the  B(  lit/  of  Freedmcn^  Ji^ugeei^  anJ 
Abandoned  Jynxdef 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slaiee. 

I have  examined  with  care  tbc  bill  which  origi- 
nated in  the  Senate,  and  has  been  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “ An 
Act  to  establish  a Bureau  fur  thu  Relief  uf  Frcedmen 
an<l  Refugees,”  and  for  other  purjioscs.  Having, 
with  mucti  regret,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  public  welfare  to 
give  my  approval  to  the  measure,  I return  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  with  roy  objections  to  its  becoming  a law. 

I might  call  to  mind  in  advance  of  these  objections 
that  there  is  uo  immediate  necessity  for  the  proposed 
measure.  The  act  to  establish  a Bureau  for  the  Re- 
lief of  Freedmcn  and  Refugees,  which  was  approved 
in  the  month  of  March  last,  ha.s  not  yet  expired.  It 
was  thought  stringent  and  extensive  enough  for  the 
purpose  in  view  in  time  of  war.  Before  it  ceases  to 
naro  cfiV'ct,  further  experience  may  assist  to  guide 
us  to  a wise  conclusion  as  to  the  jiolicy  to  be  adopted 
in  time  of  peace. 

1 share  with  Congress  the  strongest  desire  to  se- 
cure to  the  frcedmen  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  free- 
dom and  property,  and  their  entire  independence 
and  eqnalitv  in  iiiaking  contracts  fur  their  labor; 
but  the  bill  Wforu  me  contains  provisions  wliicli  in 
my  opinion  arc  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution, 
and  arc  not  welt  .suited  to  accomplish  the  end  in 
view. 

The  bill  proposes  to  establish,  by  authority  of 
Congress,  military  jurisdiction  over  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  containing  refugees  and  freedmcn.  It 
would,  by  its  very  nature,  apply  with  most  force  to 
those  parts  of  tbo  United  States  in  which  the  freed- 
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men  mo<<t  abmiod ; am]  U expresRij  extends  the  ex* 
istin^  temporary  jQri»diction  of  the  Freedmen’s  liu* 
roan  with  trrcatlj  cnlarped  powers  over  those  States 
“in  which  the  ordinary  course  of  jadicial  proceed- 
in^d  itas  been  interrupted  br  the  rcbollinn.”  Tbo 
:<(»urce  from  which  Ibis  miiitarr  jurisdiction  is  to 
emanate  is  none  oUier  than  the  I^resident  of  the 
United  States,  actinjj  thrfiuji'h  the  War  Department 
and  the  CommissioDer  of  the  Freedmen’s  JJuroau. 
The  ai?cnis  to  carry  out  this  military  JurisdteUnQ  are 
to  be  selected  either  from  the  army  or  from  civil  life ; 
the  country  is  to  be  divided  into  districts  and  sub- 
dislricts;  and  (ho  number  of  salaried  agonts  to  be 
employed  mnr  be  equal  to  the  number  of  ctmnties  or 
panshes  in  alf  the  United  i^tates  where  freedmen  and 
rofiigeea  arc  to  be  found. 

'1  he  subjects  over  which  this  militar>*  inrisdiction 
is  to  extend  in  every  port  of  the  United  States  in- 
clude protection  to  “ all  employes,  agents,  and  oflicers 
of  this  bureun  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  imposed  ” 
upon  them  by  (be  bill.  In  eleven  t?tatc»  it  is  further 
to  extend  over  all  coses  stfccting  freedmen  and  refu- 
gees discriminated  against  “ by  local  law,  custom, 
or  prejudice.”  In  those  eleven  States  the  bill  sub- 
jects any  white  person  who  may  be  charged  with 
depriving  a fri^edman  of  “ any  citnl  rights  or  immu- 
nities belonging  to  white  persons  “ to  imprisonment 
or  line,  <ir  both,  without,  however,  detiiiing  the 

civil  rights  and  immunities”  which  are  thus  to  be 
secured  to  (he  freedmen  by  militarv  law.  This  mil- 
itary jurisdiction  also  extends  to  all  questions  that 
may  arise  respecting  contracts.  The  ogenl  who  is 
thus  to  exercise  the  utfico  of  a military  judge  may  be 
a htrunger,  entirely  iguorutit  of  the  laws  of  the  place, 
and  exposM  to  the  errors  of  judgment  to  which  all 
men  are  liable.  The  exercise  of  power,  over  which 
there  is  no  legal  supervision,  by  so  vast  a minibcr  of 
iigenta  as  is  contemplated  by  the  bill,  must,  by  the 
very  nature  of  man,  be  attended  by  acts  of  caprice, 
injustice,  aud  passion. 

The  trials,  haring  their  origin  tinder  (his  bill,  are 
to  take  place  w ithout  the  intervention  of  a jury,  and 
without  any  tixed  rules  of  law  or  evidence.  The 
rules  on  which  offences  are  to  be  “ heard  and  deter- 
uiiiied  ” by  the  numerous  agents,  are  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Fn  sidciit,  through  the  War  De- 
partment, shall  prescribe.  Nt»  previous  presentment 
IS  requlre<l,  nor  any  indicUuent  charging  the  com- 
mission of  u crime  against  the  laws:  but  the  trial 
must  proceed  ou  charges  and  spccincations.  The 
punishment  wilt  be,  not  what  the  law  declares,  but 
such  as  a court-martial  may  think  proper;  mid  from 
these  arlutrary  tribunals  there  lies  no  appeal,  no  writ 
of  error  to  any  of  the  courts  in  which  tlio  (\mslitu- 
tion  of  the  United  Stales  vests  exclusively  the  judi- 
cial jHir.er  of  the  country. 

bile  (ho  territory  and  the  classes  of  actions  and 
offences  that  are  made  subject  to  this  measure  are  so 
extensive,  the  bill  itself,  should  it  become  a law,  will 
have  no  limitation  in  ]H>int  of  time,  but  will  form  a 
pan  of  the  permanent  Icgislatiou  of  the  country.  I 
vannol  reconcile  a system  of  military  jurisdiction 
of  this  kind  with  the  wonls  of  t]ie  OonKtitutioii, 
which  declare  that  “ no  person  shall  be  held  to  an- 
swer for  a capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime  unless 
upon  a presentment  or  indictment  of  a grand  jury, 
except  111  cusos  arising  in  the  land  and  naval  forces, 
or  in  tiio  militia  when'in  actual  service  in  time  of  war 
or  public  danger;  ” and  that  “in  all  criminal  pros- 
ecutions the  accuscil  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  bv  an  im]>ar1ial  jury  of  the 
State  or  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed.”  The  safeguards  which  the  exjH'riencc 
and  wisdom  of  ages  taught  our  fathers  to  establish  as 
securities  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent,  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  guilty,  and  the  equal  udmiuistratiun 
of  justice,  are  to  be  set  D.*tide,  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
more  vigorous  interjiosition  in  behalf  of  jnsiice,  wc 
are  to  take  the  risk  of  the  many  acts  of  injustice  that 
would  necessarily  fallow  from  an  alinusi  countless 


number  of  agents  established  in  everv  parish  or 
county  in  nearly  a third  of  the  States  ol'  the  Union, 
over  whose  decisions  there  is  to  be  no  supervision  or 
control  by  the  Federal  courts.  The  power  that 
would  be  thus  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  Fre»ident  is 
such  ss  in  time  of  ]>eace  certainly  ought  never  to  be 
intrusted  to  any  one  man. 

If  it  be  a»kc«f  wUuiher  the  creation  of  such  a tribu- 
nal within  a State  is  warranted  as  a measure  of  war, 
the  ({ueslion  immediately  presents  itself  whether  wo 
are  still  engaged  in  war.  Let  us  not  unnecessarily 
disturb  (he  commerce  and  credit  and  iudustry  of  the 
countrv'  by  declaring  to  the  American  people’  aud  to 
the  world  that  the  Liiited  States  ore  still  in  a condi- 
tion of  civil  war.  At  present  there  is  no  part  of  our 
country  in  which  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
is  disputed.  Offences  that  may  be  committed  by 
iudividuals  should  not  work  a forfeiture  of  the  rights 
of  whole  communities.  The  country  has  rctutnod 
or  is  returning  to  a state  of  peace  and  indtutry,  and 
the  rebellion  is  in  fact  ut  an  end.  The  measure, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  as  iucoiisisteut  with  the  actual 
condition  of  the  country  as  it  is  at  varUuco  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

If,  passing  from  general  considemtions,  we  exam- 
ine the  bill  in  detail,  it  is  open  to  weighty  objections. 

In  time  of  war  it  was  eminently  proper  that  we 
should  provide  for  those  who  were  passing  suddeniy 
from  a condition  of  bondage  to  a state  of  freedom. 
Itut  this  bill  proposes  to  make  the  Freedmeu’s  Uu- 
reau,  established  bv  the  act  of  lbw5  as  one  of  many 
great  and  extnionliuarv  military  measures  to  sup- 
press a formidable  rcbelliou,  a permanent  branch  of 
the  public  nduiiuUlmtion,  ^rith  its  {mwers  greatly 
enlarged.  1 have  no  reason  to  suppose,  and  1 do  not 
understand  it  to  be  alleged,  that  Ine  act  of  March, 
ISijt’i,  has  provoii  dcticieut  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  passed^  although  at  that  time,  and  for  a con- 
siderable penod  thereafter,  the  Oovemmeut  of  the 
United  States  remained  unacknowledged  iu  inont  of 
the  States  whose  inhabitants  had  been  ioroived  in 
the  rebellion.  The  institution  of  slavery,  for  the  mil- 
iiarv  destruction  of  which  the  Freedmen’s  bureau 
was  called  into  existence  os  an  anxiliarv’.  has  been 
already  effectually  and  ffnally  abrogated  tiiroughom 
the  whole  country  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  practically  its  cradica- 
timi  has  receiveti  the  assent  and  concurrence  of  most 
of  those  States  in  which  it  at  any  lime  had  an  exist- 
ence. 1 am  not,  therefore,  able  to  discern,  in  the 
couditiop  of  the  country,  any  thing  to  jusiify  an  ap- 

frehensiun  that  the  powers  and  agencies  of  the 
reedmen’s  liureaii,  which  werocfl'eclivB  for  the  pro- 
tectiim  of  freetlmeii  and  refugees  during  tbo  actual 
continuance  of  hostilities  and  of  African  servitude, 
will  now,  in  a time  of  peace  and  after  the  abolition 
of  slu»orv,  prove  inauc(|uate  to  the  same  proper 
cuiU.  I(^  1 am  correct  in  these  views,  there  can  be 
IK»  necessity  for  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of 
the  bureau,  for  which  Jirovision  is  made  in  the  bill. 
The  third  section  of  (he  bill  authorizea  a general 
and  unlimiteil  grant  of  support  to  the  destitute  and 
sutTering  refugees  and  freeilmcn,  their  wives  and 
children.  Succeeding  sections  make  provision  for 
the  rent  or  purchase  of  landed  estates  tor  freedmen. 
oiul  for  the  erection  for  their  benefit  of  suitable 
builciings  lor  asylums  ami  schools,  the  cxt>onses  to 
be  defrayed  from  the  Treasury  of  the  whole  people. 
Tho  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  never  hereto- 
fore thought  itself  empowered  to  establish  asylums 
beyond  the  limits  of  tlie  District  of  ('ulumbia,  except 
for  the  benefit  of  our  disablisl  soldiers  and  sailors. 
It  has  never  founded  schools  for  any  class  of  our 
own  people,  not  even  for  the  orphans  of  those  who 
have  fallen  in  the  defence  of  the  Union,  but  has  left 
the  care  of  education  to  the  much  more  comtietent 
and  efficient  control  of  the  States,  of  communities,  of 
private  as»M>ciHtions,  and  of  individuals.  It  has 
never  dceuicd  itself  authorized  to  expend  the  public 
money  for  the  rent  op  purchase  of  homes  for  the 
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thousands,  not  to  say  millions,  of  the  ^hito  race, 
who  are  honestly  toiCng  from  day  to  day  for  their 
subsistence.  A system  for  the  support  of  iudigont 
persons  in  the  United  States,  was  never  contem- 
plated by  the  authors  of  the  Constitution,  nor  can 
any  good  reason  bo  advanced  why.  as  a permunent 
establishment,  it  should  l>o  founded  for  one  class  or 
color  of  our  people  more  than  another.  Pending  the 
war,  many  refugees  and  freedmen  received  support 
from  tim  Government,  but  it  was  never  intendoa  that 
they  should  thenceforth  be  fed,  clothed,  educoted,  and 
sheltered  by  the  United  States.  The  idea  on  which 
the  slaves  were  assisted  to  ^cdom  was  that,  on  be- 
coming free,  the?  would  be  a self-sustaining  popula- 
tion. Any  legislation  that  shall  imply  that  tuev  are 
not  expected  to  attain  a self-sustaining  condition 
must  have  a tendency  injurious  alike  to  their  charac- 
ter and  their  prospects. 

The  appointment  of  an  agent  for  every  county  ond 
parisli  will  create  an  immense  patronage;  and  the 
expense  of  the  numerous  officers  and  their  clerks,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  will  be  great  in  the 
beginning,  with  a tendency  steadily  to  increase. 
The  appropriations  o^ked  by  the  Frerdmcn’a  Bureau, 
as  DOW  established,  for  the  year  1S06,  amount  to 
$11,745,000.  It  may  be  safely  c.stiiimtcd  that  the 
cost  to  be  incurred  under  the  ponding  lull  will  re- 
quire double  that  amount — more  than  the  entire  sum 
expended  in  any  one  year  under  the  udmiuist ration  of 
the  second  Adams.  If  the  ttroscnco  of  agents  in 
every  parish  and  county  is  to  nc  considered  as  a war 
measure,  opposition,  or  cveu  resistance,  might  be 
provoked,  so  that,  to  give  eOect  to  their  jurisdiction, 
troops  would  have  to  bo  stationed  within  reach  of 
evciy  one  of  them,  and  thus  a large  standing  force 
be  rendered  necessary.  Large  appropriations  would 
therefore  be  required  to  sustain  and  enforce  military 
jurisdiction  in  every  county  or  parish,  from  the  P(^ 
tomac  to  the  Hio  Grande.  The  condition  of  our  fis- 
cal affaim  is  encouruging;  but  in  order  to  sustain 
the  present  measure  oT  public  confidence,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  practise  not  merely  customary  econ- 
omy, but,  oa  far  as  possible,  severe  retrenchment. 

In  addition  to  the  objections  already  stated,  the 
fifth  section  of  the  bill  proposes  to  take  away  land 
from  its  former  owners  without  any  legal  proceed- 
ings being  first  bad,  contrary  to  t6at  provision  of 
the  Constitution  which  declares  that  no  person  shall 

he  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  oflaw.”  It  docs  not  appear  that  a part 
of  the  lands  to  which  this  section  refers  may  not  be 
owned  by  minors,  or  persons  of  unsound  mind,  or  by 
those  who  hare  been  faithful  to  all  their  obligations 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  If  any  portion  of 
the  land  is  held  by  such  persons,  it  is  not  competent 
for  anr  authority  to  deprive  them  of  it.  If,  on  (ho 
other  hand,  it  be  found  that  the  property  is  liable  to 
confiscation,  cveu  then  it  cannot  bo  appropriated  to 
oblic  purposes  until  by  duo  process  of  law  it  shall 
avo  been  declared  forfeited  to  the  Government. 

There  is  still  further  objection  to  the  bill  on 
grounds  seriously  affecting  the  class  of  persons  to 
whom  it  is  designed  to  bring  relief.  It  will  tend  to 
keep  the  mind  of  the  freedman  in  a state  of  uncer- 
tain expectation  and  restlessneas,  while  to  those 
among  whom  he  lives  it  will  be  a source  of  constaut 
and  vague  annrebension. 

Undoubtedly  the  freedman  should  be  protected, 
but  he  should  be  protected  1^  the  civil  authorities, 
especially  by  the  exercise  of  all  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States.  His  condition  is  not  ao  exposed  os  may  at 
first  be  imagined.  Ho  is  in  a portion  of  the  country 
where  bis  labor  cannot  well  be  spared,  ('ompetilion 
for  his  services  from  planters,  from  those  who  are 
constructing  or  repairing  railroads,  and  from  capi- 
talists in  bis  vicinoge  or  from  other  States,  will  en- 
able him  to  command  almost  bis  own  terms.  He 
also  possesses  a perfect  right  to  change  his  place  of 
abode;  and  if,  therefore,  ho  doi'S  not  find  in  one 


commnnity  or  Stato  a mode  of  life  suited  to  his  de- 
sires, or  proper  remuneration  for  his  labor,  ho  can 
move  to  another,  where  that  labor  is  more  esteemed 
and  better  rewarded.  In  truth,  however,  each  State, 
induced  by  its  own  wants  and  interests,  will  do  what 
is  noceasary  and  proper  to  retain  within  its  borders 
all  the  labor  that  is  needed  for  the  development  of 
its  resources.  The  laws  that  regulate  supply  and 
demand  will  maintain  their  force,  and  the  wages  of 
the  laborer  will  be  regulated  thereby.  There  is  no 
danger  that  the  exceeuinglv  neat  demand  for  labor 
will  not  operate  in  favor  ot  the  laborer. 

Neither  is  sufiicieDt  consideration  given  to  the 
ability  of  the  freedmen  to  protect  and  take  care  of 
themselves.  It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  them  to 
believe  that  as  thevhave  received  their  freedom  with 
moderation  and  forbourance,  so  they  will  distin- 
guish themselves  by  their  induitry  and  thrift,  and 
soon  show  the  world  that  in  a condition  of  freedom 
they  are  self-sustaining,  capable  of  selecting  their 
own  employment  and  their  own  places  of  abode, 
of  insisting,  for  themselves,  on  a jiroper  romunera- 
tiun,  and  of  cstablishiag  and  maintaining  their  own 
asylums  and  schools.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
instead  of  wasting  away,  (hoy  will,  by  their  own 
efforts,  establish  for  themselves  a condition  of  re* 
sped,  ability,  and  prosperity.  It  is  certain  that  they 
can  attain  to  that  conaitiun  only  through  their  own 
merits  and  exertions. 

In  this  connection  the  nuory  presents  itself, 
W'hcther  the  system  proposed  by  the  bill  will  not, 
when  put  into  cumjilete  operation,  pnictically  trans- 
fer the  entire  care,  support,  and  control  of  four  mil- 
lion emancipated  slaves  to  agents,  overseers,  or  task- 
masters who,  appointed  at  Washington,  are  to  be 
located  in  every  couotv  and  parish  throughout  the 
United  IStatcs  contaiojog  freedmen  and  refugees? 
Such  a ^stem  would  inevitably  tend  to  a concen- 
tration of'  power  in  the  Executive,  which  would  en- 
able him,  if  so  disposed,  to  control  the  action  of  this 
numerous  class  and  use  them  for  the  attainment  of 
his  own  political  ends. 

I cannot  but  add  another  very  grave  objection  to 
this  bill.  The  Constitution  imperatively  declares,  in 
connection  with  taxation,  that  each  State  shall  hare 
at  least  one  Representative,  and  fixes  the  rule  for 
the  number  to  which  in  future  times  each  Htate  shall 
be  entitled.  It  also  provides  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  shall  Dc  composed  of  two  Senators 
from  each  State,  ond  odds  with  peculiar  force,  “that 
no  Stato,  without  its  consenL  shall  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.*’  Tbe  original  act  was 
neccssarilr  passed  in  the  absence  of  tbo  States 
cbiotly  to  be  affected,  because  their  people  were  then 
contumaciously  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  Now  the 
case  is  changed,  ond  some  at  least  of  those  States  are 
attending  Congress  by  loyal  Representatives,  solicit- 
ing the  allowance  of  the  constitutional  right  of  rep- 
resentation. At  the  time,  however,  of  the  consid- 
eration and  the  passing  of  this  bill,  there  was  no 
Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
eleven  States  which  arc  to  be  mainly  affected  by  its 
pruvi.-<icms.  The  very  fact  that  reports  were  anJ  arc 
made  against  tbo  good  disposition  of  (he  people  of 
that  portion  of  the  country  is  an  additional  reason 
why  they  need  and  should  have  Representatives  of 
their  own  in  Congress  to  explain  their  condition, 
reply  to  accusations,  and  assist,  by  their  local  knowl- 
edge, in  the  perfecting  of  measures  immediately 
aflectiug  themselves.  While  the  liberty  of  delibera- 
tion would  then  be  free,  and  Congress  would  have 
full  power  to  decide  according  to  its  judgment,  there 
could  be  no  objection  urgeci  that  too  States  most 
interested  had  nut  been  permitted  to  bo  heard.  The 
principle  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people,  that  there  should  bo  do  taxation  without 
representation. 

Great  burdens  have  now  to  be  borne  by  all  the 
country,  and  we  may  best  demand  that  they  shall  be 
borne  without  murmur  when  they  arc  voted  by  a 
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majority  of  the  representatiroa  of  all  the  people.  I 
would  not  interfere  with  the  unquestionable  ngbt  of 
Conjfreaii  to  judge,  each  House  for  itself,  “of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualiheationa  of  its  own  mem- 
bers.’’ but  that  authority  cannot  be  construed  as  in- 
cludinz  the  right  to  shut  out,  in  time  of  peace,  any 
State  uom  the  representation  to  which  it  is  entitled 
hr  the  Constitution,  At  present,  all  the  people  of 
efcTcn  States  are  excluded — those  who  were  moat 
fuithful  during  the  war  not  less  than  others.  The 
State  of  Tennessee,  for  instance,  whose  authoritiea 
engaged  in  rebellion,  was  restored  to  all  her  con- 
stitutional relations  to  the  Union  by  the  patriotism 
mid  energy  of  her  injured  and  betrayed  people.  Be- 
fore the  war  was  brought  to  a termination  they  bad 
placed  themselves  in  relations  with  the  General  Got- 
ermnent,  had  establislied  a Slate  gorernment  oftheir 
own ; but  as  they  were  not  included  in  the  eman- 
cipation proclamation,  they  by  their  own  act  had 
amended  their  constitution  so  aa  to  abolish  slavery 
within  the  limits  of  their  State.  1 know  no  reason 
whv  the  Slate  of  Tennessee,  for  example,  should  not 
fully  enior  “all  her  constitutional  relations  to  the 
United  States.” 

The  President  of  the  United  States  stands  toward 
the  country  iu  a somewhat  different  attitude  from 
that  ofanv  member  of  Congres*.  Each  member  of 
Congress  18  chosen  from  a single  district  or  Slate; 
the  I’residcnt  is  chosen  by  the  jieojile  of  all  the 
States.  As  eleven  arc  not  at  this  time  represented 
in  cither  branch  of  Congress,  it  would  seem  to  bo 
hia  dutr,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  present  their 
lust  claims  to  Cougress.  There  always  will  be  dif- 
lercnce.s  of  opinion  in  the  community,  and  individ- 
uals may  be  guilty  of  transjfrcssions  of  the  law  ; but 
these  do  not  constitute  valid  objections  against  tbo 
right  of  a State  to  representation.  I would  in  no 
wise  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  Confess  with 
regard  to  the  qualiflcatioos  of  members  | but  I hold 
it  my  dutv  to  recommend  to  you,  in  the  interests  of 
peace  amf  in  the  intert>sU  of  anion,  the  admission  of 
every  State  to  its  share  in  public  legislation,  when, 
however  insuhordinatOj  insurgent,  or  rebellious  its 
people  may  have  betm,  it  presents  itself  not  only  in 
ail  attitude  of  loyalty  and  harmony,  but  in  the  per- 
sons of  Representatives  whose  loyalty  cannot  bo 
(piestiuned  under  any  existing  constitutional  or  legal 
test. 

h is  plain  that  an  indefinite  or  permanent  cxclu- 
hioii  of  any  part  of  the  country  from  representation 
must  be  attended  by  a spirit  of  disquiet  and  com- 
plaint. It  is  unwise  and  dangerous  to  pursue  a 
«*<»ur9e  of  measures  which  will  unite  a very  large  sec- 
tion of  the  country  against  another  section  of  tho 
country,  however  much  the  lotter  may  preponderate. 
The  course  of  emigration,  the  dcvelopnieut  of  indus- 
try ami  business,  and  natural  causes  will  raise  up 
at  the  South  men  as  devoted  to  the  Union  as  those 
of  any  other  part  of  the  land.  But  if  they  are  all 
excluded  from  Congress,  if  in  a permanent  statute 
they  are  dcclarotl  not  to  he  in  full  constitutional  re- 
lations to  the  country,  they  may  think  they  have 
cause  to  become  a unit  in  feeling  and  sentiment 
.igainst  the  Government.  Under  the  political  educa- 
tion of  the  American  people  the  idea  is  inherent  and 
ituTadicablc  that  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the 
whole  j»e«»plc  is  necessary  to  secure  a willing  acqui- 
escence inVgislatioD. 

The  bill  under  consideration  refers  to  certain  of 
the  States  as  though  they  had  not  “been  fully  re- 
stored in  all  their  constitutional  relations  to  tho 
United  States.”  If  they  have  not,  let  us  at  onco  act 
together  to  secure  (hut  desirable  end  at  the  earliest 
pOHsihie  moment.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
inform  Congress  that,  in  my  own  iudginenl,  most  of 
these  States,  so  far  at  least  ns  tlepends  upon  their 
own  action,  have  nireatly  been  fully  restored,  nud 
arc  to  be  deemed  as  entitleil  to  enjoy  their  consti- 
tutional riirhts  as  members  of  the  Union.  Reason- 
ing from  the  Constitution  itself,  and  from  the  actual 


situation  of  the  country,  I feel  not  only  entitled,  bat 
bound,  to  assume  that  with  the  Federal  courts  re- 
stored, and  those  of  the  aevenU  States  in  the  full 
exercise  of  their  functions,  the  rights  and  interests 
of  all  claasea  of  tbo  people  will,  with  the  aid  of  the 
military  in  cases  of  resistance  to  the  laws,  be  essen- 
tiallv  n'nitected  against  unconstitutional  infringetnent 
or  violation.  Should  this  expectation  unhappily  lait, 
which  I do  not  anticipate,  then  the  Executive  is  al- 
ready fully  anned  with  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
act  of  March,  lbt>5,  establishing  the  Freedmen’s  Bu- 
reau, and  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  he  can  employ 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  country  to  suppress 
iiisurrcctiou  or  to  overcome  obstructions  to  the 
laws. 

In  accordance  with  tho  ConsUtotion,  I return  the 
bill  to  the  Seuatc,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  a tneaa- 
urc  involving  questions  and  interests  so  important 
to  the  country  will  not  become  a law  unless,  upon 
deliberate  consideration  by  tho  people,  it  shall  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  an  enlightened  public  judgment. 

A^'DREW  JOH.VSOX. 


THE  CIVU.  ItlGirrS  BILL  AXD  TETO. 

jIn  Af't  to  profit  all  per$on$  in  the  Unit^d 
fitatce  in  their  eiril  rights,  and  /urni«h  the 
means  of  their  timUcatiom 

lie  H enacted  hy  the  FtcnaU  and  IIomm  of  Ttef'reeenU 
atieesofiks  VnUni  Spates  of  America  la  ConoreM 
semhlcd^  That  ail  persons  bom  in  the  United  t^tates 
and  not  subject  to  tor  foreign  power,  excluding  In* 
dians  not  taxed,  are  berebv  declared  to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States ; and  such  citizens  of  every 
race  and  color,  without  regard  to  any  previous  con- 
dition of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as 
a punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  ahall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  have  the  same  right 
in  every  State  ond  Territory  in  the  United  States  to 
make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  be  parties,  and 
give  evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  soli,  hold, 
and  convey  real  and  personal  property,  and  to  full 
and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the 
security  of  person  and  propertv  as  is  enjoyed  hv 
white  citizenn,  and  shall  be  subject  to  like  punish- 
ment, pains,  and  penalties,  and  to  none  other,  any 
law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  to  the 
contrary  notwitbstandinff. 

iSbc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enaeied.  That  any  person 
who,  under  color  of  any  law,  statute,  orxlinancc, 
regulation,  or  custom,  shall  subject,  or  cause  to  be 
Bubiected,  any  inhabitant  of  any  State  or  Territory 
to  the  deprivation  of  any  right  secured  or  protected 
by  this  act,  or  to  different  punishment,  pains,  or 
penalties  on  account  of  such  person  baring  at  auv 
time  been  held  in  a condition  of  slavery  or  invof- 
notary  servitude,  except  as  a punishment  for  crime 
whereof  tho  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
or  bv  reason  of  his  color  or  race,  than  is  prescribed 
for  the  punishment  of  white  persons,  shall  be  deerocNl 

guilty  of  a misdemoaDor,  and,  on  conviction,  ahall 
e punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding  ♦I.OOO,  or  im. 
prisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sac.  3.  An<l  be  it  further  enaeied^  That  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  Stales,  within  their  respective 
districts,  shall  have,  exclusivclr  of  the  courts  of  the 
several  States,  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offence-^ 
committed  against  tho  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
also,  concurrenlly  with  the  circuit  courts  of  the 
United  States,  of  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  af* 
fecting  persons  who  are  denied  or  cannot  enforce  in 
the  C(»urts  or  judicial  tribunals  of  the  State  or  local- 
ity whore  thev  may  be,  any  of  the  rights  securtsi  to 
them  by  the  first  section  of  this  act ; and  if  any  suit 
or  prosecution,  civil  or  criminal,  has  been  or  shall  be 
commenced  in  any  State  court  against  any  such  per- 
son, for  any  cause  whatsoever,  or  against  any  officer. 
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cWil  or  military,  or  other  person,  for  any  arrest  or 
imprisonment,  trespasses,  or  wrongs  done  or  com- 
mitted by  rirtue  or  under  color  of  authority  dorired 
from  this  act  or  the  act  establishing  a Bureau  for  the 
Kclief  of  Frvcdinen  and  Refugees,  and  all  acts  amend- 
otor}'  thereof,  or  for  refusing  to  do  any  act  upon  tho 
ground  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  tnis  act, 
such  defendants  shall  hare  the  right  to  remove  such 
cause  fur  trial  to  the  proper  district  or  circuit  court 
in  the  manner  prescribed  hv  the  **Act  relating  to 
kahtaa  eorpuM  ana  regulating  judicial  proceedings  in 
certain  cases,”  approved  March  8,  18<j8,  and  all  ocU 
amendatory  thereof.  The  jurisdiction  in  civil  and 
criminal  matters  hereby  conferred  on  the  district 
and  circuit  courts  of  tbe'Unitcd  states  shall  he  exer- 
cised and  enforced  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
the  United  ^States,  so  far  as  such  laws  arc  suitable  to 
carry  the  same  into  effect;  but  in  all  cases  where 
such  laws  are  not  adapted  to  the  object,  or  are  defi- 
cient in  the  provisions  necessary  to  furnish  suitable 
remedies  and  punish  offences  a^inst  law,  the  com- 
mon law,  as  modified  and  changed  by  tho  constitu* 
tion  and  statutes  of  the  htatc  wherein  the  court  hav- 
ing jurisdictioD  of  the  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  is 
htdd,  so  far  as  the  same  is  not  inconsistent  with  tho 
Coustitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
extended  to  and  govern  said  courts  in  the  trial  and 
disposition  of  such  cause,  and,  if  of  a criminal  na- 
ture, in  the  infliction  of  punishment  ou  the  party 
found  guilty. 

Sac.  4.  And  h*U  further  enacted^  That  the  district 
atturnevB,  marsbafs,  and  deputy  marshals  of  tho 
United  States,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
circuit  and  territorial  courts  of  tho  United  States, 
with  powers  of  arresting,  imprisoning,  or  bailing 
offenders  aninst  the  laws  of  tho  United  States,  the 
ufiicers  and  ^ents  of  tho  Kreeduien’s  Bureau,  and 
every  other  officer  who  may  be  specially  empowered 
by  t^c  President  of  the  Unitc<l  states,  shall  be,  and 
t^ev  are  hereby,  specially  authorized  and  required, 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings against  all  and  every  person  who  shall  vio- 
late the  prorinioDs  of  this  act,  and  cause  him  or  them 
to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  or  bailed,  os  the  case 
may  be,  for  trial  beiore  such  court  of  the  United 
States  or  territorial  court  a.<i  by  this  act  has  cog- 
nizance of  the  offence.  And  with  a view  to  aflord- 
ittg  reoaonahte  protection  to  all  persons  in  their  con- 
stitutional rights  of  equality  bciore  the  law,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  color,  or  previons  condition  of 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  ns  a punish- 
ment for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convictetl,  and  to  the  prompt  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  tho  duty  of  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  i:>tatcs  and  tho  superior  courts 
<’f  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  from  time  to 
lime  to  increase  the  number  of  commissioners,  so  as 
to  afford  a spieedy  aud  convenient  means  fur  the  ar- 
rest and  examination  of  persons  charged  with  a vio- 
lation of  this  act.  Ana  such  commissioners  arc 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  exercise  and  dis- 
charge all  tho  powers  and  duties  conferred  on  them 
by  this  act,  arxl  the  same  duties  with  regard  to 
offences  created  by  this  act,  as  they  are  authorized 
by  law  to  exorcise  with  regard  to  other  offences 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Skc.  5.  And  b*  it  further  tn<ut*d^  That  it  shall  bo 
the  duty  of  all  marshals  and  deputy  marshals  to 
obev  and  execute  all  warrants  and  precepts  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  when  to  them  di- 
rected ; and  should  any  marshal  or  deputy  marshal 
refuse  to  receive  such  warrant  or  other  process  when 
tendered,  or  to  use  all  proper  means  diligently  to 
execute  the  same,  ho  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 
bo  fined  in  the  sum  of  #1,000,  to  the  use  of  the  per- 
son uprtn  whom  the  accused  is  alleged  to  have  cum- 
mittea  the  offence.  And  the  better  to  enable  tho 
suid  commissioners  to  execute  their  duties  faithfully 
and  efilciontiv.  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  ^^tate8  and  the  requirements  of  this 


act,  they  oro  hereby  authorized  and  empowered, 
within  their  counties  respectively,  to  appoint,  in 
writing,  under  their  bands,  any  one  or  more  smtablo 
persons,  from  time  to  time,  to  execute  all  such  war- 
rants and  other  process  as  may  be  issued  by  thorn  in 
tho  lawful  performance  of  their  respective  duties; 
and  the  persons  so  appointed  to  execute  any  warrant 
or  process  as  aforesaia  shall  have  authority  to  sum- 
mon and  call  to  their  aid  the  bystanders  or  the 
eomitotu*  of  tho  proper  county,  or  such  portion  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  militia,  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  the  dntv  with  which  they  arc  charged,  and  to  in- 
sure a faitliful  observance  of  fbe  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  prohibits  slavery,  in  conformity  with 
tho  provisions  of  this  act;  an<f  said  warrants  shall 
run  and  be  executed  bv  said  officers  anywhere  in 
the  State  or  Torriton'  within  which  they  arc  issued. 

Sac.  fl.  And  hr  it  further  maeted.  That  anv  person 
who  shall  knowingfy  or  wilfully  obstruct,  hinder,  or 
prevent  any  officer,  or  other  person  charged  with 
the  execution  of  any  warrant  or  process  issued  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  onv  person  or  per- 
sons lawfullv  assisting  him  or  them,  from  arresting 
any  person  for  whoso  apprehension  such  warrant  or 
process  may  have  been  issued,  or  shall  rescue  or  at- 
tempt to  rescue  such  person  from  the  custodv  of  tho 
officer,  other  person  or  |>ersoDS,  or  those  lawfully  as- 
sisting as  aforesaid,  when  so  arrested  pursuant  to 
the  authority'  herein  given  and  declared,  or  shall  aid, 
abet,  or  assist  any  person  so  arrested  os  aforesaid, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  escape  from  the  custodv  of 
tho  officer  or  other  person  legally  authorized  as 
aforesuid,  or  shall  liaroor  or  concciu  any  person  for 
whose  arrest  a warrant  or  process  shun  nave  been 
issued  as  aforesaid,  so  as  to  prevent  his  discovery 
and  arrest  after  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
a warraDt  has  been  issued  for  the  apprehension  of 
Such  person,  shall,  for  cither  of  said  offences,  bo 
subject  to  a fine  not  exceeding  #1,000,  and  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  six  months,  by  indictnieut  and 
conviction  before  tho  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  said  offence  may 
have  been  committed,  or  before  the  proper  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction,  if  committed  witoin  any  one 
of  the  organized  Territories  of  the  United  States, 

Sec.  7.  And  he  it  further  enaeird.  That  tho  district 
attorneys,  tho  marsuals,  the  deputies,  and  tho  clerks 
of  the  said  district  and  territorial  courts  shall  be  paid 
for  their  services  the  like  fees  as  may  be  allowed 
to  them  for  similar  services  in  other  cases;  and  in 
all  coses  where  the  proceedings  are  before  a com- 
missioner be  shall  be  entitled  to  a fee  of  tea  duliars 
in  full  for  his  services  in  each  case,  inclusive  of  ail 
services  iucident  to  such  arrest  and  examinstion. 
The  person  or  persons  authorized  to  execute  the 
process  to  bo  issued  by  such  commissioners  for  the 
arrest  of  offender  against'lho  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  entitled  to  a fee  of  five  dollars  for  each  per- 
son he  or  they  niav  arrest  and  take  hefure  onv  such 
commissioner  as  ai^oresaid,  with  such  other  fees  as 
may  bo  deemed  reasonable  by  such  commissioner 
for  such  other  additional  services  os  may  bo  neces- 
sarily performed  by  him  or  them,  such  os  attending 
at  llu*  examination,  keeping  tho  prisoner  in  custody, 
an<l  providing  him  with  food  and  lodging  during  his 
dctculion,  and  until  the  final  deterimnation  of  such 
commissioner,  and  in  general  for  performing  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  in  tho  premises; 
such  fees  to  be  made  up  in  confonnity  with  the  feus 
usually  charged  by  tho  officers  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice within  tho  proper  dijvtrict  or  county,  os  near  ns 
may  be  practicable,  aud  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  Status  on  the  certificate  of  the  judge  of 
the  district  within  which  the  arrest  is  uiade,  and  to 
he  recoverable  from  tho  defendant  as  part  of  the 
judgment  in  case  of  conviction. 

Sac.  6.  And  he  it  further  rnaeied.  That  whenever 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  have  reason 
to  believe  that  offences  have  been  or  arc  likely  to  bo 
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committed  anin^t  the  proviaiona  of  this  act  within 
anj  judicial  ^strict,  it  shall  be  lawAii  fur  him,  in  bia 
discretion,  to  direct  the  judge,  marshal,  and  district 
attorney  of  such  district  to  attend  at  such  place 
within  the  district,  and  for  such  time  as  be  mar  des- 
ignate, for  the  purpose  of  the  more  speedy  arrest 
ami  trial  of  persons  charged  with  a riolation  of  this 
act ; and  it  chall  be  the  tiuty  of  everr  judge  or  other 
officer,  when  any  such  requisition  shall  be  reccired 
by  him,  to  tutend  at  the  place  and  for  the  time  there* 
in  designated. 

8rc.  y.  Andhiii  furth<T  ffnacffd,  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  such 
person  as  he  may  empower  for  that  purpose,  to  cm- 

tloT  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
Ditcd  States,  or  of  the  militia,  aa  shall  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  violation  and  cnforco  the  due  execu- 
tion of  this  act* 

S«<*.  10.  And  he  it  /urther  en<uied.  That  upon  all 
questions  of  law  arising  in  any  cause  under  the  pro* 
visions  of  tikis  act,  a final  appeal  may  bo  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States. 

The  nicsjiagc  of  the  Presidcut  was  as  follows ; 
To  the  Senate  of  tie  XJnitid  StaUi  t 
I regret  that  the  bill  which  has  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  entitled  “An  Act  to  protect  all  persons 
iu  the  United  States  in  their  civil  rights,  and  furnish 
the  means  for  their  vindication,'’  contains  provisions 
which  I cannot  approve,  consistently  with  my  sense 
of  duty  to  the  wnolo  people  and  my  obligations  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Htates.  I am  there- 
fore constrained  to  return  it  to  the  Senate,  the  House 
in  which  it  originated,  with  my  objections  to  its  be- 
coming a law'. 

Bv  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  all  persons  bom  in 
thotJnited  States,  and  not  subject  to  any  foreign 
ower,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  arc  doclarcd  to 
0 citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  provision 
comprehends  the  Chinese  of  the  Pacific  States,  In- 
dians subject  to  taxation,  the  people  called  Gypsies, 
as  well  as  the  entire  race  designated  as  blacks,  peo* 
pie  of  color,  negroes,  miilattoes,  and  per.«on^  of  Af- 
rican blood.  Kvery  individual  of  those  races,  bora 
in  the  United  States,  is  by  the  bill  made  n citizen  of 
the  United  Slates.  It  does  not  purport  to  declare 
or  confer  any  other  right  of  citizenship  than  Federal 
citizenship.  It  does  not  purport  to  giro  these  daises 
of  persons  any  ^at\ie  aa  citizens  of  States,  except 
that  which  may  result  from  their  etatue  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  power  to  confer  the  right 
of  State  citizenship  is  just  as  exclusively  with  the 
several  States  as  the  power  to  confer  the  right  of 
Federal  citizenship  is  with  Congress. 

The  right  of  Federal  citizenship  thus  to  be  con- 
ferred on  the  several  excepted  races  before  men- 
tioned is  now,  for  the  first  time,  proposed  to  be 
given  by  law.  If,  as  is  claimed  by  many,  nil  persons 
who  are  native-born,  already  ore,  bv  virtue  of  the 
Constitution,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  pending  bill  cannot  be  necessary  to  make 
them  such.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  persons  arc 
not  citizens,  as  may  he  assumed  tVom  the  proposed 
legislation  to  make  them  such,  the  grave  question 
presents  itself,  whether,  when  eleven  of  the  thirty- 
six  States  arc  unrepresented  in  Congress,  ot  this 
time  it  is  sound  policy  to  make  oor  entire  colored 
population  and  all  other  excepted  classes  citizens  of 
the  United  Stales  T Four  millions  of  them  have  just 
emerged  from  slavery  into  freedom.  C.'in  it  be  rca- 
sonatdy  supposed  that  they  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications  to  entitle  them  to  all  the  nrivilegcs  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States?  Have 
the  people  of  the  several  States  cxpres.sed  such  a 
conviction?  It  may  also  be  asked  whether  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  be  declared  citizens  in  onlcr 
that  they  may  bo  secured  in  the  onioyment  of  civil 
rights?  Those  rights  proposed  to  be  conferred  by 
the  bill  are  by  Federal  as  well  as  Slate  laws  secured 
to  all  domiciled  aliens  and  foreigners  even  before  the 


completion  of  the  process  of  naturalization,  and  it 
m^  safely  be  assumed  that  the  same  enaclmciiLs  are 
sumcient  to  give  like  protection  and  benefits  to  tho»e 
for  whom  Ua.H  bill  providca  special  legiHlation.  Be- 
sides, the  policy  of  the  Government,  from  its  origin 
to  the  present  time,  seems  to  have  b^n  that  persons 
who  arc  strangers  to  and  unfamiliar  with  our  insti- 
tutions and  our  laws  should  pass  through  a certain 
probation,  at  the  end  of  whicli,  before  attaining  the 
coveto<l  prize,  they  must  give  evidence  of  their  fit- 
ness to  receive  and  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizens 
as  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill,  in  effect,  proposes  a discrimination  against 
large  numbers  of  intelligent,  worthy,  and  patriotic 
foreigners,  and  in  favor  of  the  negro,  to  whom,  after 
long  years  of  bondage,  the  avenues  to  freedom  and 
intelligoDce  have  now  been  suddenly  opened.  He 
must  of  necessity,  from  his  previous  unfortunate 
condition  of  servitude,  be  less  informed  as  to  the 
nature  and  character  of  our  institutions  than  he 
who,  coming  from  abroad,  has,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  familiarized  bimsclf  with  the  principles  of  a 
Oorernmeut  to  which  bo  voluntarily  intrusts  “life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  Yet  it  b 
now  proposed  by  a single  legislative  enactment  to 
confer  tne  rights  of  citizens  upon  all  persons  of 
African  descent,  born  within  the  extendeii  limits  of 
the  United  States  ; while  persons  of  foreign  birth, 
who  make  our  land  their  homo,  must  undergo  a pro- 
bation of  five  years,  and  can  only  then  become  citi- 
zens upon  proof  that  they  are  of  “good  moral  char- 
acter, attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good 
onler  and  happiness  of  the  same.” 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  also  contains  an  enu- 
meration of  the  rights  to  bo  enjoyed  by  these  classes, 
so  made  citizens,  “in  every  State  and  Territory  in 
the  United  States.”  These  rights  arc,  “to make  and 
enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  be  parties,  and  give  evi- 
dence, to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  con- 
vey  real  and  personal  property,”  aod  to  have  “full 
and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the 
security  of  person  and  property  as  is  now  enjoyed  by 
white  citizens.”  So,  too,  they  are  made  subject  to 
the  same  punishment,  pains,  and  penalties  in  com- 
mon with  white  citizens,  and  to  none  others.  Thus 
a perfect  equality  of  the  white  and  black  races  i;>  at- 
tempted to  be  fixed  by  Federal  law,  iu  every  State 
of  tnc  Union,  over  the  vast  field  of  Stale  jurisdiction 
covered  by  these  enumerated  rights.  In  no  one  of 
these  can  any  State  ever  exercise  any  power  of  dis- 
crimination l>etwcen  the  different  races. 

In  tlic  exercise  of  State  policy  over  matters  exclu- 
sively affecting  the  people  of  each  State,  it  has  fre- 
quently been  thought  expedient  to  di.scriminate  be- 
tween the  two  races.  By  the  statutes  of  some  of  the 
States,  Northern  as  well  as  Southern,  it  is  enacted, 
for  iustance,  that  no  white  person  shall  iutermarTr 
with  a negro  or  niulatlo.  Chancellor  Kent  says, 
sneaking  of  the  blacks,  that  “marriages  between 
tnem  and  the  whites  are  forbidden  in  some  of  the 
States  where  slavery  does  not  exist,  and  they  are 
prohibited  in  all  the  slareholding  States,  and  when 
not  absolutely  contrary  to  law,  thev  are  revolting, 
and  regarded  as  an  offence  against  public  de- 
corum.” 

1 do  not  say  this  bill  repeals  State  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mamago  between  the  two  races,  for,  as  the 
whites  are  forbidden  to  inlcrmairy  with  the  black<. 
the  blacks  can  only  make  such  contracts  as  the 
whites  thcmsclvei  are  allowed  to  make,  and  there- 
fore cannot,  under  this  bill,  enter  into  the  marriage 
contract  with  the  whites.  I cite  this  di.«crimiDation. 
however,  ns  an  instance  of  the  State  policy  as  to  dis- 
crimination, and  to  inquire  whether,  if  Congress  can 
abrogate  all  ^ttatc  laws  of  discrimination  between 
the  two  races  in  the  matter  of  real  estate,  of  suits, 
and  of  contracts  generally,  Congress  mar  not  also 
repeal  the  l^tate  laws  os  to  the  contract  of  marriage 
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between  the  two  need  ? Hitherto  orcry  subject  cm* 
bruccil  in  the  enumemlion  of  rights  contuined  iu  this 
bill  has  been  considered  as  exclusivelv  bcloii^^tn);  to 
the  t^tates.  Thc^  oU  relate  to  the  internal  policy 
and  economy  of'  the  respective  States.  They  uro 
matters  which  in  each  State  concern  tiic  domestic 
condition  of  its  people,  varyin);  in  each  according  to 
iu  own  pecultitr  circumstances,  and  tho  safety  and 
well-being  of  iU  own  citizens.  1 do  nut  mean  to  say 
that  upon  all  these  subjects  there  are  not  Federal  re- 
straints, as,  for  instance,  in  tho  State  power  of  legis- 
lation over  contracts,  there  is  a Federal  limitation 
that  no  State  shall  pass  a law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tions of  contracts;  and  as  to  crimes,  that  no  State 
shall  pass  an  tx  po*i  facto  law  j and  as  to  money, 
that  DO  State  shall  mako  any  thing  but  gold  and  sil- 
ver s legal  tender.  Uul  where  can  wo  find  a Federal 
prohibition  against  the  power  of  any  State  to  dis- 
criminate. 08  do  most  of  them,  between  aliens  and 
citizens,  between  artificial  persons  called  corimra* 
tions  and  natural  persons,  in  the  right  to  hold  real 
estate? 

If  it  be  granted  that  Congress  can  repeal  all  State 
laws  discriminating  between  whites  and  blacks  iu 
the  subjects  covered  by  this  bill,  wby,  it  may  be 
asked,  moy  not  Congress  repeal  in  tho  same  way 
all  State  laws  discriminating  between  the  two  races 
OU  the  subjects  of  suffrage  and  oflice?  If  Congress 
cau  declare  hr  law  who  shall  hold  lands,  who  shall 
testify,  who  sbail  have  capacity  to  make  a contract 
in  a Stale,  then  Congress  can’  by  law  also  doclnro 
who,  without  regard  to  color  or  race,  shall  have  the 
right  to  sit  as  a juror  or  as  a judge,  to  hold  any 
office,  and,  finally,  lo  vote  “in  erenp-  State  and  Ter- 
ritorj'  of  the  United  States.”  As  respects  the  Ter- 
ritonos,  they  come  within  tho  power  of  Congress, 
for,  as  to  them,  the  law-making  jiowcr  is  the  Federal 
power;  but  us  to  the  States  no  similar  provisions 
exist,  vesting  in  Congress  llie  power  “to  make  rules 
and  regulations”  for  them. 

The  object  of  tho  second  section  of  the  hill  is  to 
afford  discriminating  protection  to  colored  persons 
ill  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  secured  to 
them  by  tlio  preceding  section.  It  declares  “that 
auv  person  who,  under  color  of  any  law,  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom,  shall  subject,  or 
cause  to  be  subiected,  any  inhabitant  of  ony  Htale 
or  Territory  to  the  deprivation  of  any  right  secuivd 
or  protected  bv  this  act,  or  to  different  punishment, 
pains,  or  penalties  on  account  of  such  uersou  having 
ut  one  time  been  held  in  a condition  or  slavery  or  iu- 
roluntary  servitudo,  except  as  a punishment  of  crime 
whereof  the  party  sliall  have  been  duly  convicted,  or 
by  reason  of  his  color  or  race,  than  is  prescribed  for 
tbo  punishment  of  whito  persons,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  shall 
be  punished  by  lino  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court.”  This  section  seems  to  be  designed 
to  apply  to  some  existing  or  future  law  of  a State  or 
Territory  which  may  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
the  biirnow  under*  consideration.  It  provides  for 
counteracting  such  forbidden  IcgiKlaiion  by  impusing 
fine  and  im]>ri«oniiicnt  upon  the  legislators  who  may 
pass  such  conflicting  laws,  or  upon  the  oflicers  or 
agents  who  shall  put,  or  attempt  to  put,  them  into 
execution.  It  means  ou  official  offence,  not  u com- 
mon crime  committed  against  law'  upon  the  persons 
or  property  of  the  black  race.  Huch  an  act  may  de- 
prive the  black  man  of  bis  property,  but  uot  of  tho 
right  to  hold  property.  It  meons  u deprivation  of 
the  right  itself,  cither  hr  the  Stale  judiciary  or  the 
State  Legislature.  It  is  therefore  assumed  that  un- 
der this  section  nienibors  of  State  Legislatures  who 
should  vote  for  laws  conflicting  with  the  provisions 
of  the  hill ; that  iudges  of  the  State  courts  who 
should  render  judgmonU  in  antagonism  with  its 
terms;  and  that  marshals  and  sheriffs  who  should, 
as  ministerial  officers,  execute  processes,  sanctioned 
by  State  laws  and  issued  by  State  judges,  iu  cxccu- 
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tioD  of  (bcir  judgments,  could  be  brought  before 
other  tribunuU  and  there  subjected  to  fine  and  im- 
pri»onmont  for  the  performanco  of  the  duties  which 
such  State  laws  might  impose. 

The  legislation  thus  proposed  invades  the  judicial 
power  of  tho  Stoic,  it  says  to  every  Slate  court  or 
^udge,  if  you  decide  that  this  act  is  uucoualiluUonul, 
if  you  refuse,  uuder  the  prohibition  of  a State  law, 
to  allow  a negro  to  testify,  if  vi»u  hold  that  over  such 
n subject-matter  the  State  law  is  paramount,  and 
“under  color  ” of  a State  law  refuse  the  exercise  of 
the  right  to  the  negro,  your  error  of  judraent,  how- 
ever coiiscieutious,  shall  subject  you  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonmeut.  1 do  not  anprenend  that  the  conflicting 
legislation  which  the  bill  seems  to  contemplate  is  so 
likelv  to  occur  a.s  to  render  it  necessary  at  this  time 
to  adopt  a meusuro  of  such  doubtful  cuuslitutiou- 
ality. 

Iu  the  next  place,  this  provision  of  the  bill  seems 
to  be  unuecessary,  as  adequate  judicial  remedies 
could  bo  adopted  to  secure  the  desired  end  without 
invading  the  immunitios  of  legislators,  always  im- 
portant to  be  preserved  in  the  interest  of  public  lib- 
erty ; without  assailing  tho  indepeudcncc  of  the  ju- 
diciary, alwav’s  essculial  to  the  preservatiou  of  indi- 
vidual rights  ; and  without  impairing  the  efficieucy 
of  ministerial  officers,  always  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  peace  auu  order.  The  remedy  pro- 
jwsed  by  this  section  seems  to  be,  in  this  respect, 
not  only  anomalous,  but  unconstitutional ; fur  the 
Constitution  guarantees  nothing  with  certainty,  if  it 
does  nut  iusure  to  the  several  Stales  the  right  of 
making  and  executing  laws  in  regard  lo  ail  matters 
arising  within  their  jurisdiction,  subject  only  to  the 
restriction  tbai  in  cases  of  conflict  with  (he  Consti- 
tution and  constitutional  laws  of  the  United  States 
the  latter  should  be  held  to  bo  tho  supreme  law'  of 
the  land. 

The  tliird  section  gives  tho  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  exclusive  “cognizance  of  all  crimes 
nod  off'ences  commuted  against  the  provisions  of  this 
act,”  and  coiicuirent  jurisdiction  with  (he  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States  of  all  civil  and  criminal 
cases  “aflecting  persons  who  arc  deuied  or  cannot 
enforce  in  tho  courts  or  judiclol  tribunals  of  the  State 
or  locality  where  they  may  be,  auy  of  the  rights  se- 
enred  to  them  by  the*  first  soction*.”  The  construc- 
tion which  I have  given  to  tho  second  section  is 
strengthoued  by  this  third  section,  fur  it  mokes  clear 
what  kind  of  deniol  or  deprivation  of  tho  rights  se- 
cured by  tho  first  section  wa.-«  in  conteuiplation.  It 
is  a denial  or  deprivation  of  such  rights  “ in  the 
courts  or  Judicial  tribiiimls  of  the  Istate.”  It  stands, 
therefore,  clear  of  doubt  that  the  ufTence  and  the 
penalties  provided  iu  the  second  section  are  intendeil 
for  the  Htutc  judge,  who.  in  the  clear  exercise  of  his 
functions  as  a judge,  uot  acting  miiiUtenany,  but 
ludicially,  t^hall  dccido  contrary  to  this  Federal  law. 
In  other  words,  when  a State  judge,  acting  upon  a 
question  involving  a conflict  between  a State  law  and 
tt  Federal  law,  and  bound,  according  to  his  owu  judg- 
ment and  respooitibility,  to  give  an  impartial  decision 
between  the  two,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
^^tnto  law  is  valid  and  the  Federal  law  is  invalid,  he 
must  not  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  at 
the  peril  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  legislative 
department  of  the  Government  of  tho  United  Stales 
thus  lakes  from  the  judicial  de|mrtmcnt  of  the  States 
the  sacred  aud  exclusive  duty  of  judicial  decision, 
Mid  converts  the  State  judge  into  a mere  ministerial 
officer,  bound  to  decide  according  to  (be  will  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  clear  that  in  States  which  deny  to  persons 
whose  rights  nrc  secured  by  the  first  section  of  the 
bill  any  one  of  those  riglits,  all  criminal  and  civil 
cases  aflTocting  them  will,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
third  section,  come  under  (ho  exclusive  cognizsnee 
of  the  Federal  tribunals.  U follows  that  if,  in  anr 
State  which  denies  to  a colored  person  any  one  of  all 
those  rights,  Uiat  iierson  should  commit  a crime 
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the  laws  of  the  State,  murder,  arsop,  rape, 
or  any  other  crime,  all  protection  and  puDUhment 
through  the  courts  of  the  State  are  taken  away,  and 
be  cau  only  bo  tried  and  punished  in  the  Federal 
courts.  Ilow  is  the  criminal  to  bo  tried?  If  the 
offence  is  prorided  for  and  punished  by  Fcdcrui  law, 
that  law,  and  not  the  State  law,  is  to  gurem. 

It  is  only  when  the  oficnce  does  not  happen  to  bo 
within  the  purview  of  the  Federal  law,  that  the  Fed* 
oral  courts  are  to  try  and  punish  him  under  any 
other  law.  Then  resort  is  to  be  had  to‘‘thecom> 
mon  law,  as  modified  and  changed”  by  State  legisla- 
tion, ”so  far  as  the  same  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.”  So 
that  over  this  vast  domain  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
provide<i  by  each  State  for  the  protection  of  its  own 
citizens,  and  for  the  punishment  of  all  persons  who 
violate  its  criminal  laws.  Federal  law,  wherever  it 
can  be  made  to  apply,  displaces  State  law. 

Tbo  Question  hero  naturally  arises,  from  wbat 
source  Congress  derives  the  power  to  transfer  to 
Federal  tribunals  certain  classes  of  cases  embraced 
in  this  section  t The  Constitution  expressly  declares 
that  ibo  judicial  power  of  the  Unitea  States  ^'shall 
extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  eipiity  arising  under 
this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  lunde,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their 
authority;  to  all  eases  offecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  niinisters,  and  consuls ; to  all  cases  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies 
to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a party;  to  con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  Stales,  between  a 
State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  betw  een  citizens 
of  different  States,  between  citizens  of  the  same  State 
claiming  land  under  grants  of  different  States,  ami 
between  a State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  aud  foreign 
States,  citizens^  or  subjects.” 

Here  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  Slates  is  ex- 
pressly set  forth  ond  defined ; and  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  ITBti,  establishing  the  judicial  courts  of 
the  United  Slates,  in  conferring  upon  the  Federal 
courts  jurisdiction  over  cases  originating  in  State 
tribunals,  is  careful  to  confine  them  to  the  classes 
enumerated  in  the  above-recited  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitutioD.  This  section  of  the  bill  undoubtedly  com- 
prehends cases  and  authorizes  the  exercise  of  powers 
that  are  not,  by  the  Constitution,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  tbo  United  States.  To  trans- 
fer them  to  those  courts  would  be  an  exercise  of  au- 
thority well  calculated  to  excite  distrust  and  alarm 
on  the  part  of  all  the  States ; for  the  bill  applies  alike 
to  all  of  them— as  well  to  those  that  have  as  to  those 
that  have  not  been  engaged  in  rebellion. 

It  mar  be  a.Hsuinc<l  that  this  authority  is  incident 
to  the  power  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  recently  amended,  to  enforce,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  article  declaring  that  “ neither  sla- 
very nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a punish- 
ment for  crime,  whereof  the  porty  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  Stales, 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.”  It  can- 
not, Kowever,  be  justly  claim^  that,  with  a view  to 
the  enforcement  of  this  article  of  the  Constitution, 
there  is  at  present  any  necessity  for  the  exercise  of 
all  the  powers  which  ("his  bill  confers. 

Slavery  has  been  abolished,  and  at  present  no- 
where exists  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
State#  ; nor  has  there  been,  nor  is  it  likely  there  will 
be  any  attempt  to  revive  it,  bv  the  people  of  the 
States.  If,  however,  any  sucli  attempt  shall  bo 
made,  it  will  thou  become  the  duty  of  the  (lenernl 
Government  to  exercise  any  and  all  incidental  power# 
necesaary  and  proper  to  maintain  inviolate  this  great 
constitutional  lawr  of  freedom. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  officers 
and  agents  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  shall  be  em- 
powered to  make  arrests,  and  also  that  other  officers 
may  be  speciallv  commissioned  for  that  puqiose  by 
the  Frosiaent  of  the  United  Ftates.  It  also  author- 
izes circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  and  the  su- 


fierior  courts  of  the  Territories  to  oppoint,  without 
imitation,  commisaioners,  who  are  to  be  charged 
with  the  performance  of  quan  judicial  duties.  The 
fifth  section  empowers  (he  comoiissioncrs  so  to  be 
selected  by  tbe  court#  to  appoint  in  writing,  under 
their  hands,  one  or  more  suitable  persons,  from  time 
to  time,  to  execute  warrants  and  other  processes  de- 
scribed by  tbe  bill.  These  numerous  official  agents 
arc  made  to  constitute  a sort  of  police,  in  addition  to 
tbe  military,  and  are  autborized  to  summon  a 
comitatuf,  and  even  to  call  to  their  aid  such  portiou 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  the  militia,  " as  may  be  necessary  to  tbe  pcrfonii- 
anceof  tbe  dutv  with  which  they  arc  chafed.” 

This  extraordinary  power  is  to  be  conferred  npou 
agents  irresponsible  to  tbe  Government  and  to  the 
people,  to  whose  number  the  discretion  of  tbe  coro- 
mishioners  is  the  only  limit,  and  in  whose  hands 
such  authority  might  be  made  a terrible  engine  of 
wrung,  oppression,  and  fraud.  The  general  statutes 
regulating  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  the  militia,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
arc  believed  to  be  adequate  for  every  emergency 
which  can  occur  in  time  of  peace.  If  U idiould  prove 
otherwise,  Congress  can  at  any  time  amend  those 
laws  in  such  manner  as,  white  subserving  tbe  public 
welfare,  not  to  jeopard  ibe  rights,  iuteresU,  aud  lib- 
erties of  the  people. 

The  seventn  section  provides  that  a fee  of  ten  dol- 
lars shall  be  paid  to  each  commissioner  in  every  case 
brought  before  him,  and  a fee  of  five  dollars  to  bis 
deputy,  or  deputies,  ‘*for  each  person  he  or  ther 
muy  arrest  and  take  before  any  such  commissioner/’ 
w*iih  such  other  fees  as  may*be  deemed  reasonable 
by  such  coinmissiong.r,”  *'iu  general  for  performing 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  in  the  prem 
isos.”  All  those  fees  are  to  be  **paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Htates,”  whether  there  is  a 
conviction  or  not;  but  in  case  of  conviction  they  are 
to  be  recoverable  from  the  defendant.  It  seems  to 
me  that  under  tbe  influence  of  such  temptations  bad 
men  might  convert  any  low,  however  beneficent,  into 
an  instrument  of  pemecution  and  fraud. 

By  the  eighth  section  of  the  bill,  the  United  Stato* 
courts,  which  sit  only  in  one  place  for  white  citizens, 
must  migrate,  with  the  marshal  and  district  attor- 
ney (and  necessarily  with  the  clerk,  although  be  U 
not  mcutionefl),  to  any  part  of  the  district,  upon  tbe 
order  of  the  Frcsidenl,  and  there  hold  a court  “for 
the  purpose  of  the  more  speedy  arrest  and  trial  of 
persons  charged  with  a violation  of  this  act ; ” aud 
there  the  judge  aud  the  officers  of  the  court  mu>t 
remain,  upon  the  order  of  the  President,  “for  the 
time  therein  designated.” 

The  ninth  section  authorize#  the  President,  or  such 
person  as  he  may  empower  for  that  purpose,  “to 
omplor  such  port  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  tbv 
United  States,  or  of  (he  militia,  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  violation  and  enforce  the  due  execu- 
tion of  this  act.”  This  language  seems  to  imply  a 

{lermuncnt  military  force,  that  is  to  be  alwavs  at 
land,  and  whose  only  business  is  to  be  tbe  enforce- 
ment of  this  measure  over  the  vast  region  where  it 
is  intendefl  to  operate. 

I do  not  propose  to  consider  tbe  policv  of  this  bill. 
To  me  the  details  of  (be  bill  seem  fraugLt  with  evil. 
The  white  race  and  the  black  race  of  the  South  have 
hitherto  lived  together  under  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave — capital  owning  labor.  Now,  suddenly, 
that  relation  i#  changed,  and  as  to  tbo  ownership, 
capital  and  labor  are  divorced.  They  stand  now 
each  master  of  itself.  In  this  now  relation,  one 
being  necessary  to  the  other,  there  will  be  a new 
adjustment,  which  both  arc  deeply  interested  in 
making  harmonious.  Each  has  equal  power  in  set- 
tling the  terms,  and  if  left  to  the  laws  that  regulate 
capital  and  labor,  it  i.n  confidently  believed  tbui  they 
will  sati.><factorily  work  out  the  problem.  Capital,  ft 
is  true,  has  more  intelligence  ; but  labor  is  never  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  understand  its  own  interests,  not 
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to  knovr  its  own  ralac,  and  not  to  sec  that  capital 
must  pay  that  value.  TbU  bill  frustrates  this  adjust- 
meot ; it  iutcrvcncs  between  capital  and  labor,  and 
atteuipts  to  settle  questions  of  political  economy 
through  the  agency  of  numerous  ofllcials,  whose  in- 
terest it  will  be  to  foment  discord  bet^veen  the  two 
races;  for  as  the  breueb  widens  their  employment 
will  continue,  and  when  it  is  closed  their  occupation 
will  terminate. 

In  all  our  history,  in  all  onr  experience  as  o people 
living  under  Federal  and  State  law,  no  such  svstem 
as  that  contemplated  by  the  details  of  this  bill  has 
ever  before  been  proposed  or  adopted.  Th^  estab- 
lish, for  the  security  of  the  coloreii  race,  saleguards 
which  go  infinitely  beyond  any  that  the  Ueneral 
(rovermnent  has  ever  provided  for  the  white  race. 
In  fact,  the  distinction  of  race  and  color  is,  by  the 
bill,  made  to  operate  in  favor  of  the  colored  and 
against  the  whito  race.  They  interfere  with  the  mu- 
nicipal legislation  of  the  States,  with  the  relations 
existing  exclusively  between  a State  and  its  citizens, 
or  between  inhabitants  of  the  same  State — an  absorp- 
tion and  assumption  of  power  by  the  General  Oov- 
erniiicnt  which,  if  acquiesced  in,  must  sap  and  de- 
stroy our  federative  system  of  limited  powers,  and 
break  down  the  barriers  which  praservo  the  ri;zhU 
of  the  States.  It  is  another  step,  or  rather  stride, 
toward  centralization  ami  the  concentration  of  all 
legislative  power  in  the  national  Government.  The 
tendency  of  the  bill  must  be  to  resuscitate  the  spirit 
of  rebellion^  and  to  arrest  the  progress  of  those  in- 
fluences w hich  ore  more  closely  drawing  around  the 
States  the  bonds  of  union  and  peace. 

My  lamented  predecessor,  in  his  proclamation  of 
the  1st  of  January,  1S03,  ordered  and  declared  that 
all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  certain  States  and 
parts  of  States  therein  designated,  were  and  tbcnce- 
lorward  should  be  free,  and^  further,  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government  of  the  United  States,  includine 
the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  woulu 
recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons. 
This  guaranty  bos  been  rendered  cspeciailv  obli- 
gatory and  sacred  oy  the  nmeudmeut  of  the  Gonsti- 
tution  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  United 
States.  I therefore  fully  rccogiiizo  the  obligation 
to  protect  and  defend  that  class  of  our  people  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  shall  become  necessary,  and  to 
the  full  extent  compatible  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Entertaining  these  sentiments,  it  only  remains  for 
me  to  say,  that  1 will  cheerfully  codperato  with  Con- 
gress in  any  measure  that  may  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  (he  civil  rights  of  the  freedmen,  as  well 
as  those  of  all  other  classes  of  persons  tbnmgliout 
the  United  States,  by  judicial  process  under  equal 
and  impartioJ  laws,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

I now  return  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  and  regret  that 
in  conifiidering  the  bills  and  joint  resolutions— forty- 
two  in  number— which  have  been  thus  far  submitted 
for  mv  approval,  I am  compelled  to  withhold  my  as- 
sent from  a second  measure  that  has  received  the 
sanctiun  of  both  Uuuaes  of  Congress. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

WAsnisoTo.'*,  D.  C.,  March  27, 


Majority  Hrport  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tie- 
eonttruetion  to  the  Ueo  Ilounee  of  Conyreita^ 
mofie  June  8,  1866. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  two  House*  of  Con- 
gress, appointed  under  the  concurrent  resolution  of 
December  18,  1B65,  with  directions  to  inmiirc  into 
the  condition  of  the  States  which  formed  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  report 
whether  they  or  any  of  them  are  entitled  to  be  rep- 
resented in  either  house  of  Congress,  with  leave  to 
report  by  bill  or  otherwise,  ask  leave  to  report : 

That  they  have  attended  to  the  duties  as'^igned 


them  as  assidnously  ae  other  duties  would  permit, 
and  now  submit  to  Congress  as  the  result  of  tbeir 
deliberations  a resolution  proposing  amendmenta  to 
the  Constitution,  and  two  bills,  of  vraich  they  recom- 
mend the  adoption. 

Defore  proceeding  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  reasons 
to  which,  after  great  deliberation,  your  committee 
have  arrived,  they  beg  leave  to  advert  briefly  to  (he 
course  of  proceedings  they  found  it  necessary  to 
od<<pt,  and  to  explain  the  reasons  therefor. 

Toe  resolution  under  which  your  committee  was 
appointed  directed  them  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Confederate  States,  and  r^ort  whether 
they  were  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress.  It 
is  obvious  that  such  an  investigation,  covering  so 
large  an  extent  of  territory  and  involving  so  many 
important  considerations,  most  necessarily  requira 
no  trifling  labor  and  consume  a very  considerable 
amount  of  time.  It  must  embrace  the  condition  in 
which  those  State*  were  Icll  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  measures  which  had  been  taken  toward  llie  re- 
organization of  civil  government,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  people  toward  the  United  States;  in  a woni, 
tbeir  fitness  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  admiqistra- 
tion  of  national  affairs. 

As  to  their  condition  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion, 
the  evidence  is  open  to  all,  and  admits  of  no  dispute. 
They  were  in  a state  of  utter  exhaustion.  Having 
protracted  their  straggle  against  Federal  authority 
until  all  hopes  of  successful  resistance  bod  ceased, 
and  laid  down  their  arms  only  because  there  was  no 
longer  any  power  to  uite  them,  the  people  of  those 
States  were,  when  the  rebellion  was  crushed,  “de- 
prived of  all  civil  government  and  must  proceed  to 
organize  anow.“  In  his  conversation  with  Mr. 
Stearns,  of  Massachusetts,  certified  by  himself, 
Fresident  Johnson  said,  “The  State  institutions  are 
prostrated,  laid  out  on  the  ground,  and  ther  must  be 
taken  up  and  adapted  to  the  progress  of  events.” 
Finding  the  Southern  States  in  this  condition,  and 
Congress  having  failed  to  provide  for  the  contin- 
TOncy,  his  duty  was  obvious.  As  President  of  the 
United  States  ne  had  no  power  except  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  land  as  chief  magistrate.  Those  laws 
gave  him  no  authority  over  the  subject  of  reoigani- 
zstioD,  but,  by  the  Constitution,  be  was  cominander- 
in-chief  of  th*e  armv  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 
Those  Confederate  States  ombraced  a portion  of  the 
people  of  tbe  Union  who  had  been  in  a state  of  re- 
volt but  had  been  reduced  to  obedience  by  force  of 
arms.  They  were  in  an  abnormal  condition,  without 
civil  government,  without  commercial  connections, 
without  national  or  international  relations,  and  sub- 
ject only  to  martial  law.  By  withdrawing  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  by  renouncing  the  privilege 
of  representation,  by  organizing  a separate  govern- 
ment, and  by  levying  war  against  the  United  States, 
they  destroyed  their  Btato  constitutions  in  respect 
to  the  vitarprinciple  which  connected  the  respective 
Btatjes  with  tlie  Union,  and  secured  their  Federal  re- 
lation*; and  nothing  of  those  constitutions  was  left 
of  which  the  United  States  were  bound  to  take  no- 
tice. For  four  years  they  had  a dt  facto  TOvernment, 
but  it  was  usu'r|>cd  and  illenl.  I'hcy  cnose  the  tri- 
bunal of  arms  wherein  to  oecide  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  legalized,  and  they  were  defeated.  At  tho 
close  of  the  rebellion,  therefore,  the  people  of  tbe 
rebellious  State*  were  found,  as  the  President  ex- 
presses it,  “deprived  of  all  civil  government.” 

Under  this  state  of  affair*  it  was  plainly  the  duty 
of  (ho  l*residcnt  to  enforce  existing  national  laws, 
and  to  establish  as  far  as  he  could  such  a system  of 
government  ns  might  be  provided  for  by  existing  na- 
tional staUKes.  As  commandcr-in-chief  c»f  a vic- 
torious army,  it  was  his  duty  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions and  the  army  regulations,  to  restore  order,  to 
preserve  property,  ana  to  protect  tbe  people  against 
violence  from  any  quarter,  until  provision  shall  be 
made  by  law  for  their  government.  He  might,  aa 
President,  assemble  Congress  and  submit  the  whole 
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matter  tn  the  law-making  power,  or  he  miffht  con- 
tinue militarr  superrisinn  nnd  control  until  Confess 
ahould  aMcmhle  on  it*  revrular  appointed  dny.  Se- 
lecting the  latter  altematiro,  he  nroceedod,  bv  rirtue 
of  hift  power  as  conmiandcr-in-cnief.  tonppcjnt  pro- 
visional gorernors  over  the  reroUed  States.  These 
were  regularly  commissioned  and  their  compensation 
was  paid,  as  the  Secretary  of  War  state<l,  from  the 
appropriation  for  army  'contingencies,  because  the 
duties  performed  by  the  parties  were  regarded  as  of 
a temporary  character,  auTiUarr  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  military  force,  the  disbandment  of  armies,  nnd 
the  reduction'of  military  expenditure  by  provisional 
organizations  for  the  protection  of  civil  rights,  the 

firoscrralion  of  peace,  and  to  lake  the  place  of  armed 
urce  in  the  respective  States.”  It  cannot,  we  think, 
be  contended  that  those  governors  nossessed,  or 
would  exercise,  any  but  military  autuoriiy.  They 
had  no  iM>wcr  to  organize  civil  governments  nor  to 
exercise  any  authoritv  except  (hat  which  inhered  in 
their  own  persons  utider  their  commissions.  Neither 
had  the  President,  as  coromandcr-in-chief,  any  other 
than  military  aiitliority.  It  was  for  him  to  decide 
how  far  he  would  exercise  it,  how  far  he  would  relax 
it,  when  and  on  what  terms  he  would  withdraw  it. 
He  mightproperly  j>crmit  the  people  to  assemble  and 
to  initiate  local  governments  and  to  execute  such  laws 
as  they  might  cnoose  to  frame,  not  inconsistent  with 
nor  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  United  i^tates. 
And,  if  saiisticd  that  thev  might  safely  he  left  to 
tbemseWes,  he  might  withdraw  the  military  forces 
altogether  and  leave  the  people  of  any  or  all  of  these 
States  to  govern  themselves  without  Ids  interference. 
In  the  language  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  dis- 
patch to  the  rrovisional  Governor  of  Georgia,  dated 
October *J8,  1865,  he  might  “recognize  the  people  of 
anr  State  as  having  resumed  the  relations  of  loyalty 
to’the  Union,”  and  act  in  his  miliiarv  capacity  o'n 
this  hypothesis.  All  this  was  within  his  own  discre- 
tion OS  military  commander.  Hut  it  was  not  for  him 
to  decide  upon  the  nature  or  efloct  of  any  syatem  of 
govcrnineut  the  people  of  those  States  might  choose 
to  adopt.  This  power  is  lodged  by  the  Uon.stiluliou 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — that  brunch  of 
Iho  (tOTcnimcut  in  which  is  vested  the  oiithority  to 
Ox  the  political  rtdalions  of  the  States  to  the  Union — 
whose  uiity  it  is  to  guarantee  to  each  State  a repub- 
lican form  of  govcrnmctit,  and  to  protect  each  and 
all  of  them  against  foreign  or  domestic  violence,  or 
against  each  other.  Wc  must,  therefore,  regard  the 
various  acta  of  the  President  in  rcluliuo  to  the  for- 
inatiou  of  local  governments  in  the  insurrectionary 
States,  and  Iho  conditions  imposed  by  him  upoit 
their  action,  in  no  other  light  (nan  as  intimations  (o 
the  people  that,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
he  would  consent  to  withdraw  military  rule  just  iu 
proportion  as  they  should,  by  their  acts,  manifest  a 
disposition  to  preserve  order  among  themselves,  cs- 
tubnsh  govemment,  denoting  loyalty  to  the  Union, 
and  exhibit  a settled  dctermluatiou  to  return  to  their 
oilcgiancc,  leaving  with  the  law-making  power  to  fix 
the  terms  of  their  final  restoration  to  ul!  their  rights 
and  privilcjzes  as  States  of  the  Union.  That  this  is 
the  view  of  his  power  taken  by  the  President  U evi- 
dent from  expressions  to  that  elTcct  in  the  commu- 
nications of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  various 
provisionoi  governors  and  the  repeated  declarations 
of  the  President  himself.  Any  other  supposition,  in- 
coDsistcot  with  this,  would  impute  to  tlic  PrcHident 
designs  of  encroachment  upon  a coordinate  branch 
of  the  Government  which  should  not  be  lightly  attrib- 
uted to  the  ('hief  Magistrate  of  the  nation. 

When  Congress  assembled,  in  December  last,  the 
j>eopIc  of  most  of  the  States  lately  iu  rebellion  had, 
under  the  advice  of  the  President,  organized  local 
governments,  and  some  of  them  had  acceded  to  the 
terms  proposed  by  him.  In  his  annual  nies<ago  ho 
stated,  in  general  terms,  what  had  been  douc,  but  he 
did  not  see  fit  to  communicate  the  details  for  the  in- 
formation of  Congresd.  While  in  this  and  in  a sub- 


sequent message  the  President  urgoil  the  speedy  res- 
tondion  of  these  States,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  their  condition  was  such  as  to  justify  their  res- 
toration, yet  it  is  quite  obvious  tbot  Congress  must 
either  have  acted  blindly  on  that  opinion  of  the  Pres- 
ident, or  proceeded  to  obtain  the  information  requi- 
site for  iutelligeti\  action  on  the  subject,  The  im- 
jiropriety  of  proceeding  wholly  on  the  judgment  of 
any  one  man,  however  exalted  his  station,  in  a mat- 
ter involving  the  welfare  of  the  Kcpubtic  in  all  future 
time,  or  of  adopting  any  plan,  coming  from  any 
source,  without  nilly  nnderstanding  all  its  bearings 
and  Comprehending  its  full  effect,  u'as  apparent. 
The  first  step,  Ihcrtfore,  was  to  obtain  tho  required 
information.  A call  was  accordingly  made  on  the 
President  for  the  information  in  his  possession  as  to 
what  iiad  been  done,  iu  order  that  Congress  might 
judge  for  itself  as  to  the  grounds  of  the  belief  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  tho  fitness  of  the  States  rccentlv 
in  rebellion  to  ]>articipa(o  fully  in  the  conduct  o)* 
national  affairs.  This  information  was  not  tmmedi- 
alelv  communicated.  When  the  response  was  finally 
made,  some  six  weeks  after  your  committee  had  been 
in  actual  session,  it  was  found  that  Uie  evidence  upon 
which  tho  President  had  based  bis  suggc'stions  was 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  Authenticated  copies 
of  the  new  constitutions  and  ordinances  adopted  by 
the  conventions  of  three  of  the  States  had  been  sub- 
mitted, extracts  from  newspapers  furnished  acantr 
iufnrmation  as  to  (he  action  ut  one  other  State,  and 
nothing  appears  to  hare  been  communicated  as  to 
the  remoiuder.  There  was  no  evidence  of  the  loy- 
alty of  those  who  had  participated  in  those  conven- 
tions, and  in  one  State  alone  was  any  proposition 
made  to  submit  the  action  of  tho  convention  to  tbr 
final  judgment  of  the  people. 

Failing  to  obtain  the  desirotl  information,  and  left 
to  grope  for  light  wherever  it  might  be  found,  your 
coinmitteo  did  not  deem  it  advisable  or  safe  to  a4opt, 
without  further  exainiuation,  the  suggestions,  more 
especially  as  ho  bad  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  re- 
move the  military  force,  to  suspend  martial  law,  or  to 
restore  the  writ  of  habta$  <^rr>ui,  but  still  thought  it 
necessary  to  exercise  over  uie  people  of  the  rebel- 
lious States  his  military  power  and  jurisdiction. 
This  conclusion  derived  still  greater  force  from  the 
fact,  undisputed,  that  iu  all  these  Statc.s,  except 
Tennessee,  and  perhaps  Arkansas,  the  elections 
which  were  held  for  State  officers  and  members  of 
Uongreas  liad  resulted,  almost  unaniraouslr,  in 
defeat  of  candidates  who  bad  been  true  to  the  Union, 
nnd  in  the  electiou  of  notorious  and  unpardoued 
rebels— men  who  could  not  take  the  prescribed  oath 
of  office,  ond  who  made  no  secret  of  tnoir  hostility  to 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  Slate*. 
Under  these  circumstauces,  any  thing  like  hasty  ac- 
tion would  have  been  os  dangerous  as  it  was  oty 
viously  unwise.  It  appeared  to  your  committee  that 
but  one  course  remained,  viz.,  to  investigate  thor- 
oughly ond  carefully  the  slate  of  feeling  existing 
among  the  jHiiipl©  ol  these  States;  to  ascertain  how 
far  their  prt'tendcd  lovalty  could  Ih»  relied  upon,  and 
thence  to  infer  whethcr  it  would  be  safe  to  atlmii 
them  ut  once  to  a full  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment they  hod  fought  for  four  years  to  destrov.  It 
was  an  equally  important  inquiry  whether  their  res- 
toration to  their  mrmer  relations  with  the  United 
States  should  only  be  granted  upon  certain  conditions 
and  guaranties  which  would  cffectuallv  secure  the 
natiou  againrit  a recurrence  of  evils  so  disastrous  as 
those  from  which  it  bad  escaped  at  so  enormous  a 
Bacriiicc. 

To  obtain  the  necessary  infonnalion  recourse  could 
only  be  had  to  the  examination  of  witnesses  whose 
position  had  riven  them  the  best  means  of  forming 
an  accurate  judgment,  who  could  state  facts  from 
their  own  observation,  and  whose  character  and 
standing  afforded  the  best  evidence  of  their  truthful- 
ness ami  impartiality.  A work  like  ihi^  covering  so 
largo  an  extent  of  territory,  and  embracing  such  com- 
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plicated  and  extensive  inquiries,  necessarily  required 
tuuch  time  and  labor.  Tu  sbortcii  the  time  aa  much 
as  possible  the  work  was  divided  and  placed  in  the 
bands  of  four  sub-committees  who  have  been  dili* 
gently  emnluyed  iu  its  accontplishment.  The  results 
of  their  luDors  have  been  heretofore  submitted,  and 
the  country  willjudgc  how  far  they  snstain  the  Fres- 
ident’a  views,  and  how  far  they  justify  the  conclu- 
sioos  to  which  your  committee  have  Anally  arrived. 

A claim  for  the  immediate  odtniasI(»n  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  the  so-called  Confederate 
States  has  been  urged,  which  seems  to  your  commit- 
tee not  to  be  founded  either  in  reason  or  in  law,  and 
which  cannot  be  passed  without  comment.  Stated  in 
a few  words,  U amounts  to  this — that,  inasmuch  os 
the  lately  insurgent  States  had  no  legal  right  to  sepa- 
rate (heiiiselres  from  the  Union,  they  still  retain  their 
position  as  Statea,  and,  consequently,  the  people 
thereof  havo  a right  to  immediate  representation  iu 
Congress,  without  the  imposition  of  any  conditions 
whatever;  and  further,  tnat,  until  such  admission, 
Conpess  has  no  right  to  tax  them  for  the  support  of 
the  (•overnmont.  It  has  even  been  contemled  that, 
until  such  admissiou,  all  legislation  aflecting  their 
inu‘rests  is,  if  not  uncunstitutionul,  at  least  uujusti- 
iiahlc  and  oppressive. 

It  is  believed  by  your  committee  that  all  these 
propositions  arc  not  only  wholly  untenable,  but  if  ad- 
mitted. would  tend  to  tlio  destruction  of  the  Gov- 
emmeut. 

It  must  not  Iw  forgotten  that  the  people  of  those 
States,  without  ju8tificati<m  or  excuse,  rose  in  iusur- 
rectlon  apiust  the  United  States.  They  deliberately 
sboli^beti  their  Stale  governments,  so  fur  as  the 
same  connected  them  politically  with  the  Union,  as 
members  thereof  under  the  Constitution.  They  de- 
Uberatelr  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  proceeilod  to  establish  an  iude- 
peodcut  govemment  for  themselves.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  this  enterprise,  they  seized  the  national 
forts,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  public  property 
within  their  borders,  drove  out  from  among  them 
those  who  remained  tnio  to  the  Union,  and  heaped 
every  imaginable  insult  and  injury  upon  tiie  United 
States  and  its  citizens.  Finally  they  opened  hosiUi- 
ties,  end  levied  war  against  tho  Govcniincnt.  They 
continued  this  war  for  four  years  with  the  most  de- 
termined and  malignant  apfrit,  killing  in  !>attlc  and 
otherwiao  large  numbers  of  loyal  people,  destroying 
thepriipcrly  of  loyal  citizens  on  tne  sea  and  on  tho 
lomi,  and  entailing  on  tho  Govemment  an  enor- 
mous debt,  incurred  to  sustain  its  rightful  authority. 
Whether  legally  and  constitutionally  or  not,  they 
did,  ill  fact,  withdraw  from  tho  Union,  and  made 
tbcmselvea  aubjects  of  another  government  of  tlieir 
own  creation,  and  they  only  yielded  when,  after  a 
long  and  bloody  and  wasting  war,  they  were  com- 
pelled by  utter  exhaustion  to  lay  down  their  arms  ; 
and  this  they  did,  not  willinglr,  but  declaring  that 
Ibev  yielded  because  they  could  no  longer  resist,  af- 
foming  no  evidence  whatever  of  rcpentauco  for  their 
crime,  and  expressing  no  regret  cxceiit  that  they 
bed  no  lonpr  the  power  to  continue  tne  di'spcrate 
•tnigglc.  It  cannot,  wo  think,  bo  denied,  bv  any 
one  having  a toUwablo  acqnaintance  with  publfc  law, 
that  the  war  thus  waged  was  a civil  war  of  the  great- 
est magnitude.  The  people  wocring  it  wero  neces- 
sarily subject  to  oil  tne  rules  wliicn,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  control  a contest  of  that  character,  and  to 
all  the  legitimate  coiiHcquences  following  it.  One  of 
those  consequences  was  that,  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  humanity,  the  conquered  rebels  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  conquerors ; that  a Ooremment  thus 
0Qimgc<l  hud  a must  perfect  right  to  exact  indemnity 
for  the  injuries  done  and  security  against  the  recur- 
rence of  such  outrages  in  the  future,  would  seem  too 
clear  for  dispute.  What  proof  should  be  required  of 
a return  to  allegiance,  wliat  time  should  elapse  be- 
fore a people  thus  demoralized  should  be  restored  in 
full  to  tho  enjoyment  of  political  rights  and  privi- 


leges, are  aueslions  for  the  law-making  power  to  de- 
ciiie,  and  that  decision  involves  grave  considerations 
of  thu  public  safety  an<l  the  general  welfare.  It  is 
moreover  contended,  and  with  apparent  gravitv,  that 
from  the  peculiar  nature  and  character  of  bur  Govern, 
ment  no  such  right  on  the  part  of  the  conqueror  can 
exist ; that  from  the  moment  when  rebellion  lays 
down  its  arms  and  actual  hustilitica  cease,  all  polili- 
cal  rights  of  rebellious  communities  are  at  once  re- 
stored; that  because  the  people  of  n State  of  the 
Union  were  once  an  organized  community  within  tho 
Union  they  necessarily  so  remain,  and  their  rights 
to  be  represented  in  Congress  at  any  and  all  times, 
and  to  participate  in  the  guvcnimen’t  of  the  country 
under  all  circumstances,  admit  of  neither  questiou 
nor  dispute.  If  this  is  indeed  true,  then  is  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Stotes  powerless  for  its  own 
protection,  and  dagrant  rebellion,  carried  to  tho  ex- 
treme of  civil  war,  in  a pastime  which  any  State  may 
play  at,  not  only  certain  that  It  can  lose  nothing  in 
anv  event,  but  may  even  be  the  gainer  by  defeat.  If 
it  fails,  tho  war  has  been  barren  of  results,  and  the 
battle  may  be  still  fought  out  in  the  legislative  halls 
of  the  country.  Treason,  defeated  in  tho  Cold,  has 
only  to  take  possesMuu  of  Congress  and  the  Cabinet. 
Your  committee  docs  uot  deem  it  cither  necossarr  or 
proper  to  disci^s  the  question  whether  the  lateOon- 
federate  States  are  still  States  of  this  Union,  or  can 
ever  be  otherwise.  Granting  this  profitless  abstrac 
tion,  about  which  so  many  words  have  been  wasted, 
it  by  no  meaus  follows  that  tbc  people  of  those  States 
may  not  place  themselves  in  a condition  to  abrogate 
the  powers  and  privileges  incident  to  a State  oAhe 
Union,  and  deprive  tlicmselros  of  all  pretence  of 
right  to  exercise  those  p<»wcrs  and  enjoy  those  privi- 
leges. A State  within  the  Union  has  obligations  to 
discharge  as  a member  of  tbe  Union.  It  must  sub- 
mit to  Federal  laws  and  uphold  Federal  authority.  It 
must  have  a govemment  republican  in  form,  under 
and  by  which  it  U conncctea  with  tho  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  tlm/ugh  which  it  cnii  discharge  Ua  obli- 
gations. It  is  more  than  idle,  it  i.s  a mockery,  to 
contend  that  a people  who  have  thrown  oil*  iheir 
allegiance,  destroyed  the  local  government  which 
bound  their  States  to  the  Union  as  members  thereof, 
defied  its  authority,  refused  to  execute  its  laws,  ami 
abrogated  laws  that  gave  them  political  right.s  within 
the  Union,  still  retain,  through  all,  the  perfect  and 
entire  right  to  resume,  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure, 
all  their  privileges  in  the  Union,  aud  especially  to 
participate  in  its  government  ami  to  control  the  con- 
duct  or  its  uQairs;  to  admit  such  a principle  fi>r  one 
moment  ivould  be  to  declare  that  treason  is  always 
master,  and  loyalty  a blunder.  Such  a priucipKs’is 
void  by  its  very  nature  and  essence,  because  incon- 
sistent with  the  theory  of  government,  and  fatal  to 
its  very  existence.  On  the  contrary,  we  assert  that 
no  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country,  cither  in 
State  or  Territ4>rv.  havo  the  right,  while  remaining 
on  its  soil,  to  withdraw  from  or  reject  the  nmhority 
of  the  United  State.s.  They  must  acknowledge  its 
jurisdiction;  they  have  no*  right  to  secede;  and 
while  they  can  destroy  their  State  govemmonts  and 

fdace  thcmaclves  beyond  tbe  pule  of  the  Union,  so 
iir  as  the  excrci.se  ot*  State  privileges  U concerned, 
they  cannot  e.<<ca]>o  tbc  oblicatious  imposed  upon 
them  by  tlie  ('onstitution  and  the  laws,  nor  impair 
the  exercise  of  national  authority.  The  Constitution, 
it  will  bo  ob;$crrud,  docs  not  act  upon  States,  oasuch, 
but  upon  tho  people.  While,  therefore,  the  people 
cease  to  exist  in  an  organized  form,  they  thus  dis- 
solve their  political  relations  with  the  United  States. 
That  taxation  sliould  be  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
taxed,  through  their  own  representatives,  is  a cardi- 
nal principle  of  all  free  governments;  but  it  is  uot 
true  that  taxation  and  repre.scntatiun  must  go  to- 
getiicr  under  all  circumstances  and  at  every  moment 
of  time.  Tho  people  of  the  Ili.strict  of  Columbia  and 
all  of  tiie  Terntonos  are  taxed,  although  not  nqire- 
Bcnted  in  Congress.  If  it  is  true  of  the  people  or  tho 
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Staten,  it  ii  eqatUr  true  that  the  people  of  the  flo* 
called  Confederate  States  had  no  n^ht  to  throw  oflT 
the  authoritj  of  the  United  States ; it  is  equallj  true 
that  thejr  are  bound  at  all  times  to  ab.-irc  the  burdens 
of  poremment.  They  cannot,  either  IcKoll.r  or  equi- 
tablr,  refuse  to  bear  their  just  proportion  of  these 
burdens  by  roluntarily  abdicating  tlicir  rights  uud 
pririleges  as  States  of  the  Union,  and  refusing  to  bo 
represented  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  much  loss 
by  rebellion  against  national  authority,  and  tcrying 
war.  To  bold  that  by  so  doing  they  could  escape 
taxation  would  be  to  offer  a prcmiuut  for  insurrve. 
tion,  to  reward  instead  of  punishing  treason.  To 
hold  that  as  soon  as  Government  is  restored  to  its 
full  authority  it  can  be  allowed  no  time  to  secure  it* 
self  against  similar  wrongs  in  the  future,  or  else  omit 
iho  oi^inary  exercise  of  its  constitutional  power  to 
compel  equal  contribution  from  all  towani  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  would  be  unreasonable  in  it- 
self and  unjust  to  the  nation.  It  is  suflicient  to  reply 
that  the  loss  of  rcprescatation  by  the  people  of  the  in- 
surrectionary States  was  their  own  roluntory  choice. 
They  might  abandon  their  privileges,  but  they  could 
not  escape  their  obligations.  And  surely  they  have 
DO  right  to  complain  if,  before  resuming  those'  privi- 
leges,  and  while  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
devising  measures  tor  the  public  safety,  rendered 
necessary  bv  the  act  of  tliosc  who  thus  disfranchised 
themselves,  they  arc  compelled  to  contribute  their 
just  proportion  of  the  general  burden  of  taxation  io- 
corred  by  their  wickedness  and  folly.  Ih|ually  ab- 
surd is  the  pretence  that  the  Icgislulivo  anthori^ty  of 
the  nation  must  be  inoperative  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  while  they,  by  their  own  act,  hare  lost 
the  right  to  take  part  in  it,  h^ueb  a proposition  car- 
ries its  own  reiutalion  on  its  face.  While  thus 
exfiosiDg  fallacies  which,  us  your  committee  l>clicre, 
are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the 
people  and  distracting  their  attention  from  the  ques- 
tions at  issue,  we  freely  admit  that  such  a condition 
of  things  should  be  brmight,  if  possible,  to  a speedy 
termination.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  union  of 
all  the  Stales  should  iK-come  perfect  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  consistent  with  the  peace  and  w«l- 
tore  of  the  nation;  that  all  these  States  alioutd  be- 
come fully  represcnteil  in  the  national  couuciU,  and 
take  their  share  of  the  legislation  of  the  country.* 
The  possession  and  exercise  of  more  than  its  just 
share  of  power  by  any  section  over  all  cithers,  in  its 
tendency  is  distracting  and  demoralUing.  and  such 
a state  of  affairs  is  only  to  be  tolerated  on  the  ground 
of  0 necossarv  regard  to  the  public  safety.  As  soon 
as  the  safety  is  secured  it  should  terminate. 

Your  committee  came  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  referred  to  them  with  the  most  anxious  de- 
sire to  ascertain  what  was  tho  condition  of  the  people 
of  the  States  recently  in  insurrection,  and  wbat,  if 
any  thing,  was  necessary  to  be  done  before  restoring 
them  to  the  free  eoiorment  of  all  their  original  privi- 
leges. It  was  undeniable  that  the  war  into  which 
they  had  plunged  the  country  had  naturally  changed 
their  relations  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  loyal  States. 
Slaveiy  has  been  abolished  by  constitutional  amend- 
medt.  ' A large  portion  of  tbe  population  bad  be- 
come, instead  of  mere  chattels,  free  men  and  citiiens. 
Through  all  tho  struggle  these  had  remained  true 
and  loyal,  and  had  in  Targe  numbers  fought  on  the 
side  of^the  Union.  It  was  impossible  to  abandon 
them  without  sccurinj'  them  their  rights  ns  men  and 
citixeus.  The  whole  civiliied  world  would  have  cried 
out  against  such  base  ingratitude,  and  the  bare  idea 
is  ofl'ensive  to  all  right-thinking  men.  Heneo  it  be- 
came important  to  inquire  what  could  be  done  to 
secure  their  rights,  civil  and  political.  It  was  evident 
to  your  committee  that  adequate  security  could  onlv 
be  found  in  appropriate  constitutional  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  Representation  is  based  on  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons  in  each  Slate  and  three- 
fifths  of  all  other  persons.  When  all  become  free, 
representation  fur  all  necessarily  follows.  As  a con- 


sequence the  inevitable  effect  of  the  rebellion  would 
be  to  increase  the  political  power  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary States,  wheuever  they  should  be  allowed  to 
resume  their  positions  us  States  of  the  Union.  As 
representation  is  by  the  Constitution  based  upon 
population,  your  committee  did  not  think  it  advisable 
to  recommend  a change  of  that  basis.  The  increase 
of  representation  necessarily  resulting  from  tbeaboli- 
tiou  of  slavery  was  consiacred  the  most  important 
element  in  tho  questions  arising  out  of  the  necessity 
for  some  fundamental  action  in  this  regard.  It  a)>- 
pears  to  your  coimniitee  that  the  right  o?  representa- 
tion to  be  thus  increased  shouhl  not  be  recognized  by 
the  General  Government.  While  slaves  they  were 
not  considered  as  having  any  rights,  civil  or  political. 
It  did  not  Hccm  just  or  proper  that  all  the  political 
advantages  derived  from  tlieir  becoming  free  should 
be  confined  to  their  former  masters,  who  had  fouglit 
against  tho  Union,  and  withheld  from  tiunnselves 
wTio  had  always  been  loyal.  ^slaTc^y,  by  building  up 
a ruling  and  dominant  class,  had  proiluced  a spirit 
(if  oligarchy  adverse  to  republican  institutiima,  which 
finally  iuBUgurated  civil  war,  the  tendenev  of  con- 
tinmng  the  domination  of  such  a class  by  fcaving  it 
in  the  exclusive  possession  of  political  power,  wuold 
be  to  encuunige  the  same  spirit  and  lead  to  a similar 
result.  Doubt  was  entertained  whether  Congress 
had  power,  even  under  the  amended  Conslitntion,  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  a .State,  or 
could  act  directly  on  the  subject.  It  wa-i  doubtful, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  whether  the  Slates 
would  consent  to  surrender  a power  thev  bad  always 
cxerci-ied,  and  to  which  they  were  attached.  As  tnc 
best,  if  not  the  only  method  of  sunnountiog  the  diffi- 
culty. and  as  eminently  just  and  properin  itself,  your 
coinmiitec  came  to  the  conclusion  that  political  power 
should  be  possessed  in  all  the  Slates  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  tho  right  of  suffrage  should  be  granted, 
without  di^ttnction  of  color  or  race.  This,  it  was 
thought,  would  leave  the  whole  question  with  the 
people  of  each  State,  holding  out  to  all  the  advantage 
of  increased  political  powerasan  inducement  to  allow 
all  to  participate  in  its  exercise.  Such  a provision 
would  be  in  its  nature  gentle  and  persuasive,  and 
would  lead,  it  was  hoped,  at  no  distant  day,  to  an 
equal  narticipatiou  of  all,  without  distinction,  in  alt 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  thus  afford- 
in;,!:  a full  aud  adequate  protection  to  all  classes  of 
citizens,  since  all  would  have,  through  the  bollot-liox, 
the  power  of  self-protection,  llohiing  these  views, 
your  committee  prepared  an  amendment  to  the  Coo- 
stitulioD  h)  carry  out  this  idea,  aud  submitted  the 
same  to  Congress.  Unfortunately,  as  we  think,  it 
did  not  receive  the  necessary  constitutional  support 
in  the  Senate,  and  therefore  could  not  be  proi>osed 
for  ii'luption  by  tho  Stales.  The  principle  invoivsil 
by  that  omcnQinent  is  known  and  behoved  U>  be 
sound,  and  your  committee  have  ogain  proposed  itiu 
another  fiirm,  hoping  that  it  may  receive  the  appro- 
bation  of  Congress.  Your  committee  have  been  un- 
able to  find  in  the  evideivcc  submitted  to  Congrtas  br 
the  President,  under  date  of  iiarch  0,  in  com- 

pliance with  tho  resolutions  of  January  5 and  Febru- 
ary 27,  any  satisfactory  proof  that  either  of  the 
insurrcctionarv  fatales,  except,  perhaps,  the  Stale 
of  Tennessee,  has  placed  itself  in  a condition  to  re- 
sume its  political  relations  to  the  Union.  The  first 
stop  towaro  that  end  would  necessarily  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a republican  form  of  govemment  by  the 
people.  It  has  been  heretofore  said  that  tho  provi- 
sional governors  appointed  by  the  President,  in  the 
oxercisu  of  bis  nulilury  authority,  could  do  nothing, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  thus  conferred,  toward  the 
establishment  of  a State  goverumcDt.  Tliey  were 
acting  under  the  War  Department,  and  paid  out  of  Us 
funds.  They  were  siuijdy  bridging  over  the  chasm 
between  the  rebellion  aud  restoration,  and  vet  wc 
find  tlicm  calling  conventions  and  convening  legisla- 
tures. Not  only  that,  but  wo  find  the  conventions 
aud  legislatures  thus  convened  acting  under  explicit 
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direction  m to  tho  propositionn  required  to  be  Adopt* 
ed  in  tbeir  constitutions  and  ordinances,  as  condi* 
tiona  precedent  to  their  recognition  br  the  President. 
Tho  inducements  held  out  by  the  President  for  com- 
pliance with  the  conditions  imposed  were  directed  in 
one  instance,  and  presumably,  therefore,  in  others, 
for  the  immediate  admission  of  Senators  ond  Kopru- 
senUlircs  to  Congress.  The  character  of  the  con- 
rentioDs  and  legislatures  thus  assembled  was  not 
such  as  to  ius]>ire  ctmhdence  in  tho  good  faith  of 
their  members.  Governor  Perry  of  South  Carolina 
dissolved  the  convention  assembled  in  that  State  be- 
fore the  suggestion  had  reached  Columbia  from 
Washington  that  the  rebel  war  debt  should  be  repu- 
diated, and  gave  as  bis  reason  that  jt  was  a “ revo- 
lutionary body.”  There  is  no  erideoce  of  the  loyally 
or  disloyalty  of  the  membera  of  those  convention's  and 
legislatures  except  the  fact  of  pardons  being  asked 
for  on  their  account.  Some  of  these  States  now 
claiming  representation  refused  lo  adopt  the  condi- 
tions iiii)K)sed.  No  reliable  information  is  found  in 
these  psMrs  as  to  the  constitutional  provisions  of 
several  of  these  States,  while  in  not  one  of  them  is 
there  the  slightest  evidence  to  show  that  those 
**  amended  constitutions,”  as  they  are  called,  have 
oven  been  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  adoption. 
In  North  Carolina  alone  an  orainance  was  passed  to 
that  cfl'ect,  but  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  acted 
on.  Not  one  of  them,  therefore,  has  been  notihed. 
Whether  with  President  Johnson  we  adopt  the 
theory  that  tho  old  constitutions  were  abrogated  and 
dcatroye<l.  and  the  people  ” deprived  of  civil  gov- 
ernment,” or  whether  we  adopt  the  alternative  doc- 
trine that  they  wero  only  suspended  and  were  re- 
vived by  the  suppression  of  tho  rebellion,  the  new 
provision  must  be  considered  as  o<{ually  destitute  of 
validity  before  adoption  by  the  people.'  If  the  con- 
ventions were  called  for  the  sole  purpose  of  putting 
(he  ^tato  governments  into  operation,  they  nad  no 
power  cither  to  adopt  a new  constitution  or  to  amend 
an  oM  one  without  the  consent  of  tho  people.  Nor 
coukl  cither  a convention  or  a legislature  change  the 
fundamental  law  without  power  previously  conferred. 
In  the  view  of  your  committee,  it  follows,  therefore, 
that  tho  people  of  a State  where  the  constitution  has 
been  thus  amended  might  feel  themselves  justified  in , 
repudiating  altogether  such  unauthorized  assumption 
of  power,  and  might  be  expected  to  do  so  at  pleasure. 

So  far  as  tho  disposition  of  the  people  of  the  in- 
aurrcctionary  ^'tates,  and  the  probaoility  of  adopting 
measures  conforiningtothe  changed  conditions  of  af- 
fairs, can  be  inferred  from  the  papers  submitted  by 
the  i^rosident  as  the  basis  of  his  action,  the  prospects 
arc  far  (Vom  encouraging.  It  appeara  quite  dear  that 
the  antislaverv  amendments  both  to  tho  8tatc  and 
Federal  constitutions  were  adopted  with  reluctance 
by  the  bodies  which  did  a<lopt  them,  while  in  some 
States  they  have  cither  been  passed  by  in  silence  or 
rejected.  Tho  language  of  all  tho  provisions  and 
ordinances  of  those  States  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  an  unwilling  admission  of  an  unwdconio  truth. 
As  to  the  ordinauce  of  secession,  it  is  in  some  cases 
declared  *'  null  and  void,”  and  In  others  simply  ” re- 
pealed,” and  in  no  instance  is  a refutation  of  this 
deadly  heresy  considered  worthy  a place  in  the  new 
Constitution. 

If,  as  tho  President  assumes,  these  Insurrectionary 
States  were  at  tho  close  of  the  w*ar  whollv  without 
State  governments,  it  would  seem  that  before  being 
admitted  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs  such  gov- 
ernments should  be  regularly  organized.  Long  usage 
has  established  and  numerous  statutes  have  point^ 
out  tho  mode  in  which  this  should  be  done.  A con- 
vention to  frame  a form  of  government  should  be  as- 
sembled under  competent  authority.  Ordinarily,  this 
authority  emanates  from  Congress,  but  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  your  committee  is  not  dis- 
posed to  criticise  the  Pivsidcnt's  action  in  assuming 
the  power  exercised  bv  him  in  this  regard.  Tho 
cooventioDwheD  assembled  should  frame  a constitu- 


tion of  government,  which  should  be  submitted  to  the 

fieople  for  adoption.  If  adopted,  a legislature  should 
>e  convened  to  pass  the  laws  neccssant'  to  carr^*  it 
into  cflcct.  When  a Stotc  thus  organized  claims 
representatiou  in  Congress,  the  oleciiim  of  repre- 
sentatives should  be  provided  for  by  law  in  accoH- 
ance  with  the  laws  of  Congress  regulating  repre- 
sentation, and  tho  proof  that  the  action  taken  has 
been  in  conformity  to  law  should  be  submitted  to 
Congress, 

In  no  case  have  these  essential  preliminaries  boon 
taken.  The  conventions  assembled  seem  to  hare  as- 
sumed that  the  Constitution  which  bad  been  repu- 
diated and  overthrown  was  still  in  existence  and 
operotiro  to  constitute  the  States  members  of  the 
Lnion,  and  to  have  contented  themselves  with  such 
amendments  as  they  were  informed  were  requisite 
in  order  to  insure  them  an  immediate  return  to  a par- 
ticipation in  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Not  waiting  to  ascertain  whether  the  people  thus  rep- 
resented would  adopt  even  the  proposed  amcna- 
ments,  they  at  once  ordered  elections  of  represent* 
atives  to  Congress  ; in  nearly  all  instances  no  execu- 
tive had  l>ccn  chosen  to  issue  writs  of  election  under 
the  State  laws,  and  such  elections  os  were  held  were 
ordercii  by  the  conventions;  in  one  instance,  at 
least,  the  writs  of  election  were  signed  by  the  pro- 
visional governor,  tiloring  irregularities  and  un- 
warrantable assmnption  of  iiowcr  are  manifest  in  sev- 
eral cases,  particularly  in  pouth  Carolina,  where  the 
convention,  although  disbanded  by  the  provisional* 
goveruor  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a revolutionary 
body,  assumed  to  redistrict  the  State. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  all  these  facts,  and,  indeed, 
fi’om  the  whole  mass  of  testimony  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Senate,  that  in  no  instance  was  regard 
aid  to  any  other  consideration  than  obtaining  iuimc- 
iatc  admission  to  t'nngress  under  tlic  barren  form 
of  an  election  in  which  no  ]>recautions  were  taken  to 
secure  regularity  of  proceedings,  or  the  assent  of 
the  people. 

No  coostitotiou  has  been  legally  adopted,  except 
perhaps  in  (he  State  of  Tennessee,  and  such  cloctious 
as  have  been  held  were  without  authority  of  law. 
Your  conimiltoc  are  accordingly  forced  to  the  cou- 
elusion  that  the  Slates  referred  to  hove  not  placinl 
themselves  in  a condition  (o  claim  representation  in 
Congress,  unless  all  the  rules  which  nave,  since  (he 
foundation  of  the  Government,  been  deemed  essen- 
tial in  such  cases,  should  be  disregarded. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  competent  for  Congress 
to  waive  all  formalities  and  to  admit  the  Confederate 
States  to  representation  at  once,  trusting  that  time 
and  cxperienco  would  set  all  things  right.  Whether 
it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so,  however,  must  de- 
pend on  other  considerations,  of  which  it  remains  to 
treat.  Uut  it  may  well  bo  observed  that  (ho  induce- 
ments to  such  a step  should  be  of  the  very  highest 
character.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  your  com- 
mittee to  require  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  ordi- 
nances and  constitutional  provisions  which  the  l*res- 
ident  deemed  essential  in  the  first  instance  will  be 
permancatly  odhered  to  by  the  people  of  the  States 
seeking  restoration,  after  being  admitted  to  full  par- 
ticipation of  the  government,  and  will  not  be  repudi- 
atea  when  that  o^ect  shall  have  been  occoniplished. 
And  here  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  lute 
insurgents  who  are  seeking  restoration  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  they  willingly  abandoned,  and 
not  upon  tho  people  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
never  undertaken  directly  or  indirectly  to  deprive 
them  thereof.  It  should  appear  aflinnalivcly  that 
they  arc  prepared  and  disposed  in  good  fsith  to  ac- 
cept the  results  of  the  war,  to  abandon  their  hostility 
to  the  Government,  and  to  live  in  peace  and  unitv 
with  the  people  of  the  loyal  States,  extcMidiug  to  all 
classes  equal  rights  and  privileges,  and  conforming 
to  the  republican  idea  of  liberty  and  equality.  They 
should  exhibit  in  their  acts  something  more  than  an 
unwilling  submission ; a feeling,  if  not  cheerful,  cer- 
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tninlr  not  ofTonRiro  nnd  defiant,  and  tbey  Hhould 
evince  an  utter  repudiation  of  nil  hostility  to  the  Gen- 
eral OoTcrumcnt,  l»y  an  acceptuiiro  of  such  just  and 
reasonable  condition*  as  that  OoTemment  nhould 
think  tho  public  safety  demands.  Ila*  this  boon 
done?  Ix:t  us  look  at  the  facts  shown  by  tho  evi- 
dence taken  hr  the  committee. 

Iliirdly  has  the  war  closed  before  the  people  of 
these  iHMim’Ctionary  States  come  forvrun!  and 
haughtily  claim,  os  ft’ritrht,  the  pririleRC  of  partici- 
pating at  once  ^n  that  (hirernment  which  thov  had 
for  four  rears  been  fighting  to  destroy.  Alfowed 
and  encouraged  by  the  Executive  to  organize  State 
gorcmmenls,  they  at  once  place  in  power  loading 
rebels,  unrepentant  and  unpurdoned,  excluding  with 
contempt  those  who  hod  manifested  an  altacnment 
to  the  union,  and  preferring  in  many  instances  those 
who  had  rendered  themselves  most  obnoxious.  In 
the  face  of  the  law  rcHiuiriiig  an  oath  of  office  which 
would  necessarily  exclude  all  such  from  Fc<leral  of- 
fices, they  elect,  with  very  few  exceptions,  as  Senators 
nod  llcpresentatives  to  Congress,  men  who  had  actlve- 
Iv  particijiatcd  in  the  rebellion,  insultingly  denoun- 
cing the  laws  as  unconstitutional.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  instance  the  election  to  the  Senate  of  the  lute 
Vice-President  ofthe  Confederacy,  a man  who,  against 
hi*  own  ocknowletlged  ability  and  of  his  influence  as 
Q most  prominent  public  man  to  tho  cause  of  ibe  re- 
bellion, and  who,  unpardoned  rebel  that  be  ia,  with 
.that  oath  staring  him  in  (he  face,  had  the  assurance 
to  lay  his  credentials  on  the  table  of  the  Senate. 
Other  rebels,  of  scarcely  less  note  05  n<itoricty,  were 
selected  from  other  fiuartcrs,  professing  no  repent- 
auce,  glorying  apparently  in  the  crime  they  bad 
committed,  avowing  still,  as  the  uncontradicted  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Stephens  and  other*  proves,  an  adher- 
ence to  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  secession,  and  de- 
clariog  that  they  onlv  yielded  to  necessity,  they  insist, 
with  unanimous  vofee,  ujwm  their  riglits  ns  Slates, 
nnd  proclaim  that  they  will  submit  to  110  conditions 
whatever  as  prelimlnaVy  to  their  resumption  of  pow- 
ers under  tlmt  Constitution  which  tbey  still  claim 
the  right  to  repudiate. 

Examining  the  evidence  taken  by  your  committee 
still  further  in  connection  with  fact*  too  notorious 
ro  he  disputed.it  appears  that  the  Southern  press, 
with  few  exceptions,  nnd  those  mostly  newspaper* 
recently  established  by  Xortbern  men,  abounaawith 
weekly' and  daily  abuses  of  the  institution*  of  the 
people  of  the  loyal  States,  defends  tho  men  who  led 
nnd  the  principles  which  incited  the  rebellion,  de- 
nounces and  reviles  Southern  men  who  adhered  to 
tho  Union,  nnd  strives  constantly  and  unscrupulmis- 
ly,  hy  any  means  in  its  power,  to  keep  aUvo  tho 
rire  of  hate  and  di-^cord  between  the  two  section*; 
calling  upon  the  President  to  violate  his  oath  of  of- 
fice and  overturn  tho  (Jovernment  by  force  of  arms 
and  drive  the  representative*  of  the  people  from  Ihcir 
scats  in  Congress.  The  national  banner  is  openly  in- 
sulted, not  only  by  nn  ignorant  population,  but  at 
public  meetings,  atid  once,  among  other  notable  in- 
stances. at  a dinner  given  in  honor  of  a notorious  reb- 
el who  had  violated 'hi*  oath  and  abandoned  hi*  flag. 
The  same  individual  is  elected  to  an  important  office 
in  the  lending  city  of  hi*  State,  althougli  nn  unpar- 
doned  rebel,  and  so  offensive  that  fhc  pres*  silently 
allow*  him  to  enter  upon  his  official  duties.  In  an- 
other State  the  leading  general  of  the  rcivel  armies 
t*  openly  nominated  for  (iovernor  hy  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  ofDcdegntos,  and  the  nomination  is  bailed 
by  the  people  with  shouts  of  satisfaction  nnd  openly 
indorsed  by  the  pro**. 

Eooking'still  further  at  the  evidence  taken  byyour 
committee,  it  is  tbund  to  be  clearlv  shown  by  wit- 
nesses of  the  highest  character,  and  having  the  best 
means  of  information,  that  the  Freedmen’s  Hureuu, 
instituted  for  the  relief  and  protection  of  the  freed- 
mcn  uud  refugees,  i*  almost  universally  opposed  by 
the  mass  of  the  population,  and  is  in  ■u  emcicnt  con- 
dition only  umler  military  protection;  while  the 


Union  men  of  the  Sonth  are  eameRt  in  its  defence, 
declaring  in  one  voice  that  without  it*  protection  the 
colored  man  could  not  labor  at  fair  prices,  and  hardly 
live  in  safetr.  They  also  testify  that  without  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  troops,  Union  men. 
whether  of  Northern  or  Sonthem  birth,  would  be 
obliged  to  abandon  their  home*.  The  feeling  in  many 
portion*  of  tho  country  toward  emancipated  slave*, 
espcciallr  among  the'iineducaled  and  ignorant,  is 
one  of  vindictive  and  malicious  hatred.  This  deep 
seated  preludice  against  color  is  assiduously  cuhi- 
vated  by  the  public  journals,  ami  leads  to  act*  of 
eruphr.'opprosaion.  and  murder,  which  the  local  au- 
thorities arc  at  no  pain*  to  prevent  or  punish.  There 
is  no  disposition  to  place  the  colored  man,  constitu- 
ting at  least  two.finjis  of  the  populstirm,  npon  terms 
of  even  civil  equality.  While  many  instances  maybe 
found  where  large  planters  and  men  of  the  better 
class  accept  the  situation,  and  honorably  strive  to 
bring  about  a belter  order  of  things,  by  euiploying 
the  frccdmeti  at  fair  wages,  and  tn.*aling  them  aindly, 
the  general  feeling  and  disposition  among  all  classes 
are  yet  tolally  averse  to  the  toleration  of  anv  class 
of  people  friendly  to  the  Union,  be  they  white  or 
black,  and  this  aversion  is  not  unfrequently  ciant- 
festiHl  in  an  insulling  and  offensive  manner. 

The  witnesses  examined  as  to  the  willingness  of 
the  people  of  the  South  to  eonlrilmte,  under  erist- 
ing  faws,  to  tho  pavmcnt  of  the  natiounl  debt,  pn»ve 
that  the  taxes  levied  by  the  United  States  will  be 
paid  only  by  compulsion,  and  with  great  reluctance, 
while  there  prevails  to  a considcraule  extent  a be- 
lief that  compensation  will  be  made  for  slaves  eman- 
cipated, and  property  destroyed  during  the  war. 
The  testimony  on  this  point  comes  from  officers  of 
the  Union  armv,  officers  of  the  late  rebel  ormy. 
Union  men  of  the  Pouthem  States,  nnd  avowed  se- 
cessionists. almost  all  of  whom  state  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  people  of  the  rebellious  States  W'onld,  If 
tuer  should  see  a prospect  of  success,  repudiate  the 
national  debt. 

While  tlicre  is  scarcely  any  hope  or  desire  among 
leading  men  to  renew  the  attempt  at  secession  at 
any  future  time,  there  i*  still,  according  to  a large 
number  of  witnesses,  including  A.  IT.  Ptephen.s  who 
.may  be  regarded  a*  good  authority  on  that  point,  a 
generally  prevailing  opinion  which  defend*  the  K*gil 
right  of’scccssion,  ami  upholds  the  doctrine  that  tlie 
first  alleginiice  of  the  people  i»  due  to  the  States,  and 
not  to  the  United  States.  This  belief  evidently  pre- 
vails omong  lending  and  prominent  men,  as  well  as 
among  the  masses,  everywhere  except  in  some  of  the 
northern  counties  of  Alabama  and  the  eastern  coun- 
ties of  Tennessee. 

The  evidence  of  nn  intense  hostility  to  the  Federal 
Union,  and  an  equally  intense  love  of  tho  late  Con- 
federacy, nurtured  by*  the  war,  i*  decisive.  While  it 
appear*  that  nearly  nil  are  willing  to  submit,  nt  least 
for  tho  time  heing)  to  Federal  authority,  it  i*  equally 
clear  that  the  ruling  motive  is  a desire  to  obtain  the 
advantages  which  will  be  derived  from  n representa- 
tion in  Congress.  Officers  of  the  Union  army  00 
dutv,  and  Northern  men  who  go  even  to  engage  in 
business,  ore  generally  detested  and  perserated. 
Men  who  adhered  to  (ho  Union  are  bitterly  hated 
and  relontlesslr  persecuted.  In  some  localities  pros- 
ecutions have  been  instituted  in  State  courts  against 
Union  officer*  fur  acts  done  in  the  line  of  official 
duty,  nnd  similar  prosecution*  are  threatened  el.«c- 
where  os  soon  as  the  United  States  troops  are  re- 
moved. AH  such  demonstration*  show  a state  of 
feeling  against  which  it  is  unmistakably  necessary  to 
guard. 

The  testimony  i*  conclusive  that  after  Ibe  collapse 
of  the  Confodcrocy,  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  Ibe 
rubellious  J>tate*  was  that  of  abject  submiMiou. 
Having  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  arm*,  they  had 
no  hope  except  that,  by  the  magnanimity  ef  their 
conquerors,  their  lives,  and  possibly  their  property, 
might  be  preserved.  Uofortunatoly,  the  general 
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issue  of  pardons  to  persons  who  had  been  prominent 
in  the  renellton,  anfl  the  feeliot?  of  kindliness  and  eoti* 
dilation  manifested  by  the  Kxccutivo,  and  very  gen- 
erallr  indicated  through  the  Northern  press,  had  the 
effect  to  render  whole  coinmnnitics  forgetful  of  the 
crime  they  had  committed,  defiant  towanl  the  Fed* 
oral  GoTernment,  and  regardless  of  their  duties  as  citi- 
zens. The  conciliatory  measures  of  the  Oorernment 
do  not  seem  to  have  "been  met  oven  half  way.  The 
bitterness  and  defiance  exhibited  toward  tbe  United 
States,  under  such  circumstances,  is  without  a par- 
allel in  the  hi.story  of  tlie  world.  In  return  for  our 
leniency  we  receive  onlv  an  insulting  denial  of  our 
authority.  In  return  for  our  kind  desire  for  the  re- 
sumption of  ftmtomal  relations  we  receive  onlv  an 
insolent  assumption  of  right  and  privileges  long 
since  forfeited.  The  crime  we  have  punished  U 
paraded  as  a virtue,  and  the  principles  of  republi- 
can government,  which  wo  Imre  rinciicated  at  so 
terriole  a cost,  are  denounced  ns  unjust  and  op- 
prcs“ivo. 

If  we  add  to  this  evidence  the  fact  that,  although 
peace  has  been  declared  by  the  President,  he  has  not, 
to  this  day,  deemed  it  safe  to  restore  the  writ  of 
hahfos  to  relievo  the  insurrectionary  States 

of  martial  law,  nor  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 
many  localities ; and  that  the  commanding  general 
deems  an  increase  of  the  army  indispen&nQe  to  the 
preservation  of  order  and  the  protection  of  loyal  and 
wcll*disposcd  people  in  the  South,  tho  proof  of  a 
condition  of  feeling  hostile  to  tbe  Union  and  danger- 
oiis  to  the  Government  throughout  the  iusuirec- 
tionnrv  Slates  would  seem  to  bo  overwhelming. 

With  such  evidence  before  them,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  your  committee — 

I.  That  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  were,  at  tho 
close  of  the  war,  disot^nized  communities,  without 
civil  government,  and  without  constitutions  or  other 
forms,  by  virtue  of  which  political  relations  could 
legally  exi&t  between  them  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment," 

I I.  That  f'ongrcss  c.innol  bo  expected  to  recog- 
nize as  valhl  the  election  of  men  from  disoi^u- 
Ized  communities,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  were  unable  to  present  their  claim  to  repre- 
sentatinn  under  those  established  and  recognized 
rules,  the  observance  of  which  has  been  hitherto 
reqnired. 

III.  That  Congress  would  not  be  justified  in  ad- 
mitting such  communities  to  u ]>articipation  in  the 
goTcmmenC  of  the  country  without  first  providing 
such  constitutional  or  other  guaranties  as  will  tend 
to  secure  the  civil  rights  of  all  citizens  of  the  Repub- 
lic, a just  equality  of  representation,  protection 
against  claims  fonnrlcd  in  rebellion  ami  crime,  a tem- 
porary exclusion  from  the  right  of  suffrngi*  of  those 
who  ^avo  actively  narticipote<l  in  the  effort  to  de- 
8trT*T  the  Union,  ana  the  exclusion  from  positions  of 
public  trust  of  at  least  a portion  of  those  whoso 
crimes  have  proved  them  enemies  of  the  Union,  and 
unworthy  of  public  confidence. 

Your  committee  will,  perhaps,  bardiv  be  deemed 
excusable  for  extending  this  report  furtficr,  but  inas- 
much as  immediate  and  unconditional  representa- 
tion of  tho  States  Intclv  in  rebellion  is  demanded  as 
matter  of  right,  and  delay  and  even  hesitation  is 
denounced  as  grossly  oppressive  and  unjust,  os  well 
as  unwise  and  impolitic,  it  may  not  be  amiss  again 
to  call  attention  to  a few  undisputed  and  notorious 
facts,  and  the  principles  of  public  law  opplicablo 
thereto,  in  order  that  (ho  propriety  of  that  claim 
may  be  fully  considered  and  well  understood. 

The  Htata  of  Tennessee  occupies  a position  dis- 
tinct from  all  (lie  other  insurrectionary  States,  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  a separate  report,  which 
your  committee  have  not  IhoHjrlit  it  expeclient  to 
disturb.  Whether  (.'omiress  shall  see  fit  to  make 
that  State  the  subject  ofscpnratc action  ortoinchido 
it  in  Ibe  same  category  with  all  others,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  imposition  of  preliminary  conditions, 


it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  committee  either 
to  determine  or  advise. 

To  ascertain  whether  all  the  so-called  Confederate 
States  “are  entitled  to  be  represented  in  either 
House  of  Congress,*’  the  essentim  inquiry  is  whether 
there  is  in  any  one  of  them  a constituency  (|Ualificd 
to  be  represented  in  (.'ongress.  The  question  bow 
far  persons  claiming  scats  in  cither  House  possess 
the  credentials  necessary  to  enable  them  to  rep- 
resent a duty  qualified  con.Hliiuency  is  one  for  the 
consideration  of  each  House  sc]>arntely  after  tho 
preliminary  question  shall  have  oeen  linoUy  deter- 
mined. 

We  now  propose  to  restate,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  general  facts  and  principles  applicable  to  the 
States  recently  in  rebellion. 

First.  Tbe  seats  of  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  tho  so-called  Confcdcrulo  Slates  became 
vacant  in  the  year  during  the  second  se.ision  of 
of  the  Thirty-sixlh  Congress,  oy  tbe  voluntary  with- 
drawal of  their  incumbents  with  the  sanction  ami  by 
the  <lirec(ion  of  the  Legislatures  or  conventions  of 
their  respective  States.  This  was  done  us  a hostile 
set  against  the  ("unstitution  and  Government  of  the 
United  States,  with  a declared  intent  to  overthrow 
the  same  bv  forming  a Southern  Confederation. 
This  act  of  ileclared  hostility  was  speedily  followed 
by  an  organization  of  the  same  Slates  into  a con- 
federacy which  levied  and  waged  war  by  sea  ami 
land  against  the  United  States.  This  was  continned 
more  than  four  years,  within  whicli  time  the  reber 
armies  l>esicgc<}  the  national  capital,  invaded  tbe 
loyal  States,  burned  their  towns  and  cities,  rubbed 
their  cifizens.  destroyed  more  (Imn  250, CKK)  loval 
soldiers,  and  imposed  an  increased  national  burden 
of  not  less  than  $'3,600,000,000,  of  which  seven  or 
eight  hundred  millions  have  already  been  met  and 
paid.  From  the  time  that  those  confederated  States 
thus  withdrew  their  representation  in  (.’ongress  and 
levied  war  ngain.st  the  United  States,  the  great  mass 
of  their  people  became  and  were  insurgents — rebels 
— traitors;  and  all  of  them  occupied  tbe  political, 
legal,  and  practical  relation  of  enemies  of  tho  United 
States.  Tnis  position  is  established  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  judicial  decisions,  and  is  recognized  ro- 

eatcdly  by  tho  President  in  public  proclamations, 

ocuments,  and  speeches. 

Second.  The  Stute.s  thus  confederated  prosecuted 
their  war  against  the  United  States  to  final  arbitra- 
ment, and  tlid  not  cease  until  all  their  annies  were 
captured,  their  mililani’ jmwer  destroyed,  their  civil 
ofiicers.  State  and  ('onfedcratc,  taken  prisoners  or 
put  to  flight,  every  vestige  of  State  and  Confederate 
government  oblitenited,  their  territory  overrun  and 
occupied  by  the  Federal  armies,  and  their  people 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  enemies  conquered  in 
war,  entitled  only  by  jmblic  law  to  such  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  conditions  a.s  might  be  vouchsafed  by  the 
conqueror.  This  position  is  also  cslabli.-died  by 
judicial  decisions,  and  is  recognized  as  sound  by  tho 
rresident  in  public  proclamations,  documents,  and 
speeches. 

Third.  Having  voluntarily  deprived  themselves  of 
representation  in  Congress,"  for  the  criminal  purpose 
of  destroying  the  Federal  Union,  and  having  reduced 
themselves  by  the  act  of  levying  war  to  the  condition 
of  public  enemies,  they  have  no  right  to  complain  of 
temporary  exclusion  from  Congress,  hut,  on  tho  con- 
trary, having  voluntarily  renounced  the  right  of  rep- 
resentation and  di.squalified  themselves  by  crime 
from  participating  in  the  government,  tbe  burden 
now  rests  upon  them,  ujion  claiming  to  bo  reinstated 
in  their  former  condition,  to  show  that  they  are  qual- 
ified to  resume  Federal  relations.  In  oriler  to  do 
this,  they  roust  prove  that  they  have  established, 
with  the  consent  of  the  people,  republican  forms  of 
gfjvemment,  in  harmony  with  the  (Vmstitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  tliat  all  hostile  purposes 
hare  ceased,  and  should  give  rdcauate  guaranties 
against  future  treason  and  rcbcItioD— guamiiticn 
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which  sbajl  proto  satufoctory  to  the  Oorcmment 
against  whom  thcjr  rebelled  aud  by  whoso  arms  they 
were  subdued. 

Fourth.  UsTiug  by  this  Ireasooablo  withdrawal 
from  Congress,  and  by  flagrant  rebellion  and  war,  fur* 
felted  all  civil  and  political  rights  and  privileges  un* 
der  the  Federal  Ctmstitution,  they  can  only  be  re* 
stored  thereto  by  the  ponnission  and  authority  of 
that  coDSlitutional  power  by  which  they  were  sub- 
dued. • 

Fifth.  Those  rebellious  enemies  were  conquered 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  acting  through 
the  codrtiiuate  branches  of  the  Government,  and  nut 
by  the  Executive  Department  alone.  The  ^lowers  of 
t^e  conqueror  are  not  so  vested  iu  the  President  that 
he  can  ox  and  regulate  the  terms  of  settlement  and 
confer  congressional  representation  on  conquered 
traitors,  nor  can  he  in  ony  way  qualify  enemies  of  the 
(iovernment  to  reverse  its  law-making  power.  The 
authority  to  restore  rebels  to  political  power  iu  the 
Federal  Government  can  be  exercised  only  with  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  departments  in  which  political 
power  is  vested  ; and  hence  the  several  proclamations 
of  the  President  to  the  people  of  the  C’onfedcrate 
States  cannot  be  considered  declared,  and  can  only 
he  regarded  as  provisional  permissions  by  the  com* 
mander*in*cbief  of  the  army  to  do  certain  nets,  the 
efTect  and  validity  whereof  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
constitutional  Govenuneut,  and  not  solely  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive power. 

Sixth.  The  question  before  Congress  is,  then, 
whether  conquered  enemies  have  tht^ri^bt  and  shall 
be  permitted,  at  their  own  pleasure  anu  own  tortus, 
to  participate  in  making  lawn  fortbrir  cou'iuerurs; 
whether  con«iuered  reb^s  niav  change  their  theatre 
of  operations  from  the  battle-tield,  vriicre  they  were 
defeated  and  overthrown,  to  the  halls  of  Congress, 
and  their  representatives  neixe  upon  the  Government 
which  they  fought  to  destroy;  whether  the  national 
treasury,  the  annv  of  the  nation,  its  navy,  its  forU 
and  arsenals,  its  whole  civil  administration,  its  credit, 
its  pensioners,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
penciled  in  the  war— the  public  honor,  ]>eace,  and 
Msfety  shall  all  be  turned  over  to  the  keeping  of  its 
recent  enemies,  without  delay  and  without  imposing 
such  conditions  ss,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  the 
security  of  the  country's  iiistjtutiona  may  demand. 

Seventh.  The  history  of  mankind  exhibits  no  ex- 
ample of  such  madness  and  folly.  The  instinct  of 
selbprcscrvation  protests  against  it.  Tbc  surrender 
by  Gen.  Grant  to  Lee,  and  bv  Sherman  to  Johnston, 
would  have  been  disasters  of'loss  magnitude,  for  new 
armies  couhl  have  been  raised,  battles  fought,  and 
the  Government  saved.  The  anti-coercive  policy, 
which,  under  pretext  of  avoiding  bloodshed,  allowed 
the  rebellion  to  take  form  and  gather  force,  would  be 
surpassed  in  infamy  by  the  matchless  wickedness 
that  would  surrender  the  balls  of  Congress  to  those 
so  recently  m rebellion,  until  proper  precautions 
shall  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  national  faith  and 
the  national  safety. 

Eighth.  As  has  been  shown  in  this  report  and  in 
the  evidence  submitted,  no  proof  has  been  aflorded 
to  Congress  of  a constituency  in  any  one  of  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States,  unless  we  except  the  8tato 
of  Tennessee,  qualifled  to  elect  Senators  and  Uop- 
rcsentutive.H  in  (Congress.  No  State  constitution  or 
amendment  to  a State  constitution  has  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  |>eople.  All  the  so-called  legislation  of 
State  conventions  and  Legislatures  has  been  bad 
under  military  dictation.  If  the  President  may  at 
bis  will  and  under  his  own  authority,  whether  as 
military  commander  or  chief  executive,  qualify  per- 
sons  to  appoint  Senators  and  elect  Reprcacnlatircs 
and  empower  others  to  elect  and  ap|K>int  them,  he 
thereby  practically  controls  the  organization  of  the 
legislative  department.  The  constitutional  form  of 
governuient  is  thereby  practically  destroyed  and  its 
powers  absorbed  in  the  Executive.  And  while  vour 
committee  do  not  for  a moment  impute  to  the  t^rcs- 


ident  any  such  design,  but  cheerfully  concede  to  him 
the  most  patriotic  motives,  they  cannot  but  look  with 
alarm  upon  a precedent  so  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  Republic. 

N'intb.  The  ncccssitr  of  providing  adequate  safe- 
guards for  the  future  Seforo  restoring  the  iusurrec- 
tionary  States  to  a participation  in  tnc  direction  of 
public  afi'airs,  is  apparent  from  the  hitwr  hostility  to 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  yet 
existing  throughout  the  conquered  territory,  as 
proved  incontestably  by  the  testimony  of  many  wit- 
nesses and  undisputed  i^acts. 

Tenth.  The  conclusion  of  your  committee,  there- 
fore, is  that  tbc  so-called  Confederate  States  are  not 
at  present  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  ; that  before  allowing  such  rep- 
resentation, adequate  security  for  future  peace  and 
safety  should  be  required ; that  this  can  onlv  be 
found  in  such  change  of  the  organic  law  as  shall  de- 
termine the  civil  rights  and  privileges  of  alt  citizens 
in  all  parts  of  tbc  republic,  shall  place  representation 
on  an  equitable  basis,  shall  fix  a stigma  upon  treason 
and  protect  the  loyal  people  against  further  claims 
for  tile  expenses  incurred  in  support  of  rebellion  and 
for  manumitted  slaves,  togetner  with  an  express 
grant  to  Congress  to  enforce  these  provisions.  To 
this  end  they  offer  a joint  resolution  for  amending 
the  Constitution  and  the  two  several  bills  designed  to 
carry  the  same  into  effect  before  referred  to. 

Defore  closing  this  report,  your  committee  beg 
leave  to  state  that  the  specific  recommendations  sul^ 
mitted  br  them  are  the  result  of  mutual  concession, 
after  a long  and  careful  comparison  of  conflicting 
opinions.  L'pon  a question  or  such  magnitude,  in- 
finitely  impoi^nt  as  it  is  to  the  future  of  the  Repub- 
lic, it  was  nut  to  bo  expected  that  all  should  tiunk 
alike.  Sensible  of  the  imperfections  of  the  scheme, 
your  committee  submit  it  to  Congress  as  the  best 
they  could  agree  upon,  in  the  hope  that  its  imperfec- 
tions may  be  cured  aud  its  deficiencies  supplied  by 
legislative  wisdom,  and  that,  when  fiually  adopted,  I't 
may  tend  to  restore  peace  and  harmonv  to  the  whole 
country,  and  to  place  our  republican  institutions  on 
a more  stable  fouudatiou. 


MlMrittj  I'eport  of  the  Joint  Committee  in 
Con(/reee  on  [ie.eonetnietion^  nuule  June  8, 
1S6«. 

The  undersigned,  a minority  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of  Representatives,  con- 
stitiitcd  under  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  13tb 
of  DiKiember,  1S&5,  making  it  their  duK  to  **  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  SMates  which  formed  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  to  report 
whether  they  or  ony  of  them  are  entiUed  to  be  repre- 
sented in  cither  Mouse  of  Congress,  w ith  leave  to  re- 
port by  bill  or  olhcrwUo,"  not  being  able  to  concur 
in  the  measures  recommended  by  the  majority,  or  in 
the  grounds  u]>on  which  they  base  them,  beg  leave 
to  report : 

In  order  to  obtain  a correct  apprehension  of  the 
snbiect,  and  as  haring  a direct  bearing  upon  it,  tbc 
utidentigued  think  it  all-im|K>rtant  clearly  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  the  effect  of  the  late  insurrection  upon 
tlie  relations  of  the  States  where  it  prevailed  to  the 
General  Government,  and  of  the  people  collectively 
and  individuallr  of  such  States.  To  this  inquiry 
thev  therefore  first  address  tbcm.sclves. 

Eirst  as  to  the  8tatea  Did  the  insurrection  at  its 
commcDcctnent.  or  at  anv  subsequent  time,  legally 
dissolve  the  connection  Uetwceu  those  IStatcs  anii 
the  General  Government  f 

In  uur  judgment,  so  far  from  this  being  a “profit- 
less abstraction,”  it  is  a vital  inquiry.  Fur  if  that 
conncetion  was  not  disturbed,  such  States  duriog 
the  entire  rebellion  were  as  completely  component 
Stales  of  the  United  States  as  thev  were  before  the 
rebellion,  aud  were  bound  by  all  tlio  obligations 
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which  tbo  Constitution  imposed,  and  entitled  to  all 
its  pririlcgcs.  Was  not  this  their  condition  ? 

The  opposite  tIcw  alone  can  justify  the  denial  of 
such  rignU  aiul  privileges.  That  a State  of  tho  U nion 
can  exist  without  ])oKsessing  them  is  inconsistent 
with  the  rer^'  nature  of  tho  Government  ami  terms 
of  the  Constitution.  In  Us  nature  the  Government 
is  formed  of  and  by  States  possessing  equal  rights 
ond  powers.  States  unequal  are  unhnown  to  the 
Constitution.  In  its  original  formation  perfect  equal- 
ity was  secured.  They  were  granted  the  same  repre- 
sentatiem  in  tho  iScnate,  and  the  same  ri^ht  to  bo 
represented  in  the  House  of  Representatives — tho 
dinerence  in  the  latter  being  regulated  only  by  a dif- 
ference in  population.  But  every  State,  however 
small  it<i  population,  was  secured  one  representative 
iu  that  branch.  Koch  State  was  given  the  right,  and 
tho  same  right,  to  participate  in  the  election  of  J*resi- 
dent  and  Vicc-l-^esidcnt,  and  all  alike  were  secured 
the  benctit  of  the  judicial  department.  The  Consti- 
tution, too,  was  submitted  to  tbo  people  of  each 
State  separately,  and  adopted  by  tliem  iu  that  capa- 
city. The  Convention  which  framed  it  considered, 
a.s  they  were  bound  to  do,  each  as  a sepurate  sov- 
ereignty that  could  not  bo  subjected  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, except  by  its  consent. 

That  consent  was  consequently  asked  and  given. 
Tbo  equality,  therefore,  of  Tights  was  the  condition 
of  tho  original  thirteen  States  neforc  tho  Government 
was  formed,  and  such  equality  was  not  only  nut  in- 
terferect  with,  but  guaranteed  to  them  as  well  in  re- 
gard to  (he  powers  conferred  upon  the  Geucrul  Gov- 
ernment as  to  those  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the 
people  of  tho  States. 

Toe  same  equality  is  secured  to  the  States'whieh 
have  been  odiniited  into  the  Union  since  tho  Consti- 
tution was  adopted.  In  each  instance  tho  ^tatc  ad- 
mitted has  i>een  “declared  to  be  one  of  the  United 
States  on  an  rgval /ootiny  with  th«  ori^jinal  tn 

all  reitptd*  tchaUttr'* 

The  Constitution,  too,  so  far  as  most  of  the  powers 
it  contains  arc  concerned,  operates  directly  u^n  tho 
people  in  their  individual  and  aggregate  capacity, 
and  on  all  alike.  Kach  citizen,  iberefore,  of  every 
State,  owes  tho  hame  allegiance  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection.  The 
obligation  of  this  allegiance  it  is  not  within  the  legal 
power  of  his  State  or  of  himself  to  annul  or  evuuc. 
It  is  made  paramount  and  perpetual,  and  for  that 
vcn>’  reason  it  is  equally  tho  paramount  duty  of  the 
General  Government  to  allow  to  the  citizens  of  each 
State  .nnd  to  the  State  the  rights  secured  to  both, 
and  the  prtitcclion  necessary  to  their  full  enjoyment. 
A citizen  may,  iro  doubt,  forfeit  such  rights  by  com- 
mitting crime  against  the  United  State.’*,  upon  con- 
viction of  the  same,  where  such  forfeiture  bv  law  an- 
tecedently passed  is  made  part  of  the  punishment. 
But  n State  cannot,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  be 
made  liable  to  such  a forfeiture,  for  a State,  as  such, 
under  the  Constitution,  cannot  commit  or  be  in- 
dicted for  a crime.  No  legal  proceeding,  criminal 
or  civil,  can  be  instituted  to  deprive  a State  of  the 
benefits  of  Ihe  CoHstitotion  by  forfeiting  us  against 
her  any  of  the  rights  it  secures.  Her  citizens,  bo 
they  few  or  many,  may  be  proceeded  against  under 
the  law  and  convicted|  but  the  State  remains  a State 
of  the  Union.  To  concede  that  by  tho  illegal  con- 
duct of  her  own  citizens  she  can  bo  withdrawn  from 
the  Union  is  virtually  to  concede  tho  right  of  seces- 
sion: for  what  difference  does  it  make  as  regards  tho 
rcsnlt,  whether  a State  can  rightfully  secede  (a  doc- 
trine, by  the  by,  heretofore  maintained  by  statesmen 
North  as  well  as  South),  or  whether,  by  the  illegal 
conduct  of  her  cittzens,  she  ceases  to  be  a State  of 
the  Union? 

In  either  case  the  end  is  tho  same ; tho  only  differ- 
ence is,  that  by  the  one  theory  she  ceases  by  law  to 
be  such  a State,  and  by  the  other  by  crime,  without 
and  against  law.  But  the  doctrine  is  wholly  erro- 
neous. A State  once  in  the  . Union  must  abide  in  it 


forever.  She  can  never  withdraw  from  or  bo  ex- 
pelled from  it.  A different  principle  would  subject 
tho  Union  to  dissolution  ut  any  moment.  It  is, 
tJierefure,  alike  perilous  and  unsound. 

Nor  do  we  see  that  it  has  any  support  in  the  meas- 
ures recommended  by  tbc  majority  of  the  committee. 
The  insurrectionary  States  are  6y  these  measures 
conceded  to  be  States  of  the  Union.  The  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  is  to  bo  submitted  to  them 
as  well  as  to  other  States.  In  this  respect  each  is 
placed  on  tbc  same  ground.  To  consult  a State  not 
in  the  Union  on  tbc  propriety  of  adopting  a consti- 
tutional amendment  to  the  Oovemmeut  of  the  Union, 
and  which  is  neces.^urily  to  affect  those  States  only 
composing  the  Union,  would  be  an  absurdity;  and  to 
allow  Qu  utnendmentwbich  States  iu  tbc  Union  might 
desire  to  be  defeated,  bv  tbc  votes  of  States  not  iu 
tho  Union,  would  be  alike  nonsensical  and  unjust. 
The  very  measure,  therefore,  of  submitting  to  all  the 
States  Conning  the  Union  before  the  insurrection 
a constitutional  amendment,  makes  the  inquiry 
whether  all  at  this  time  are  in  or  out  of  the  Union  a 
vital  one.  If  they  ore  not,  all  should  not  be  consult- 
ed. If  they  arc,  tbev  should  be,  and  should  be  only 
because  they  are.  l*hc  very  fact,  therefore,  of  such 
a submission,  concedes  that  tho  Southern  States  arc 
and  never  ceased  to  be  States  of  the  Union. 

Tested,  therefore,  cither  by  the  nature  of  ourGov- 
enmient  or  by  the  laws  of  the  Constitution,  the  in- 
surrection, now  happily  and  utterly  suppressed,  has, 
in  no  respect,  changed  tho  relations  of  the  States 
where  it  prevailed  to  the  Oenonil  Government.  On 
the  contrary,  Qiey  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a.^ 
completely  States  of  the  Union  as  they  ever  were.  In 
further  support  of  this  proposition,  if' it  needed  any, 
we  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  fact  just  slated, 
that  the  very  measure  recommended,  a constitu- 
tional amendment  to  be  submitted  to  such  States, 
furnishes  such  support.  For  looking  to  and  regard- 
ing the  rights  of  tlio  other  States,  such  a submission 
bus  no  warrant  or  foundation  except  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis that  they  are  as  absolute^’  States  of  the 
Union  us  any  of  the  other  States.  It  can  never  be. 
under  any  cir'cumstonccs,  a “ profitless  abstraction,’* 
whether  under  tho  CoDstitution  a State  is  or  is  not 
a State  of  tho  Union.  It  cun  never  bo  such  au 
ob&trnction  whether  the  people  of  a Slate  once  iu 
tho  Union  can  volunlurily,  or  by  cotupulston,  es- 
cape or  bo  freed  from  the  obligations  it  enjoins,  or 
be  deprived  of  the  rights  it  conurs  or  the  protection 
it  afibrds. 

A difl'erent  ib^ctrinc  noccssarity  leads  to  a dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union.  The  Constitution  supposes  that 
insurrections  may  exist  iu  a State,  and  provides  for 
their  suppression  by  giving  Congress  the  power  to 
call  “fortn  the  militia’’  for  tho  purpose.  The  power 
is  not  to  subjugate  tho  State  within  who.so  limits  the 
insurrection  may  prevail,  and  to  extinguish  it  as  n 
State,  but  to  preserve  it  as  such  by  subduing  tbc 
rebellion,  by  acting  on  the  individual  persons  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  not  on  tbc  State  at  all.  The  power 
IS  altogether  conservative.  It  is  to  protect  a State, 
not  to  destroy  it ; to  prevent  her  being  taken  out  of 
the  Union  by  individual  crime;  not  m any  contin- 
gency to  put  her  out  or  keen  her  out. 

The  continuance  of  the  Union  of  all  the  States  is 
necessary  to  the  intended  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  is  formed  by  a constitu- 
tional association  of  States,  and  its  integrity  depends 
on  tbc  continuance  of  the  entire  association.  If  one 
State  is  withdrawn  from  it  by  any  cause,  to  that  ex- 
tent is  tbc  Union  dissolved.  Those  that  remain  may 
exist  as  a government,  but  it  is  not  the  vciy  Govern- 
ment the  Constitution  designs.  That  consists  of  uH, 
and  its  character  is  changed  and  iU  power  is  dimin- 
ished 1^  the  absence  of  any  one. 

A diffcreDt  principle  leads  to  a disintegration  that 
must  sooner  or  Inter  result  in  the  separation  of  all, 
nnd  tbc  consequent  destruction  of  the  Goveminont. 
To  suppose  that  a power  to  preserve  may,  at  tho 
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optioD  of  tho  body  to  which  Uis  gi^cn  be  used  to  do- 
ulroy,  a proposition  repiiffwant  to  common  scnso; 
ftnd  yet  as  tho  Jato  insurrection  waa  put  down  by 
means  of  that  power,  that  beinj;  the  only  one  500- 
ItTTvd  upon  Conjjrcss  to  that  end,  that  pronoMtion 
ia  the  one  on  whicli  olone  it  can  be  pretended  that 
the  Southern  States  arc  not  in  tho  Union  now  as 
well  as  at  first.  The  idea  that  the  war  power,  ns 
such,  baa  been  used,  or  could  have  been  used,  to  ex- 
linjiuisb  the  rebellion  is,  in  tho  judgment  of  the  uii- 
dcr>»i;yiied,  ntlerly  without  foundation.  That  power 
was  given  for  a diflerent  contingency — of  a con- 
flict with  other  governments,  an  international  con- 
flict. If  it  had  been  thought  that  the  power  was  to 
be  resorted  totosuppressadomeslic  atnfe,  the  words 
appropriate  to  that  object  would  have  been  used. 
But  so  far  from  this  having  been  dune,  in  the  same 
M’cLion  that  confers  it  an  express  provision  is  in- 
serted to  meet  the  exigency  of  a domestic  strife  or 
iiiHiirrectioD. 

To  subdue  that,  authority  is  given  to  call  out  tho 
militia.  Whether,  in  the  pr<igross  of  the  cflort  to 
suppress  on  insurrection,  the  rights  incident  to  war 
ns  between  the  United  Slates  oud  foreign  nations  may 
not  arise,  is  a question  which  in  no  way  changes  the 
character  of  the  contest  as  between  the  Government 
and  the  insurrectionists.  The  exercise  of  such  rights 
may  ho  found  convenient  or  become  necessary  for 
the  suppression  of  tho  rebellion,  but  the  character 
of  the  conflict  is  in  no  wav  changed  by  a resort  to 
them.  That  remains  as  at  fir^t,  and  mast,  from  Us 
very  nature,  during  its  continuaDce.  remain  o mere 
contest  in  which  the  Govemment  seeks,  and  can  onir 
seek,  to  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.  That  achieved, 
tho  orimnal  condition  of  things  is  at  once  restored. 
Two  Judicial  decisions  have  been  made,  by  judges  of 
eniinenco  and  unqursliunable  ability,  which  fully 
sustain  onr  views.  In  one — that  of  .\my  U'arbick, 
beforo  the  U.  S.  District  (!ourt  of  Massachusetts — 
Judge  Sprague,  referring  to  the  supposed  effect  of 
tho  belligcroiit  rights  which,  it  was  conceded,  be- 
longed to  the  Government  during  tho  rebellion, 
by  giving,  when  suppressed,  tlic  rights  of  conquest, 
docTored : 

It  Las  been  supposed  that  if  the  Government 
have  the  right  of  a belliecrent,  then,  after  the  rebel- 
lion is  suppressed,  it  will  have  the  right  of  conquest ; 
that  a 8tate  and  its  inhabitants  may  bo  permanently 
divested  of  all  political  advantages,  and  troatc<1  as  a 
foreign  territory  conquered  by  arms.  This  is  an 
error — a grave  and  dangerous  error.  UelHgcrent 
right  cannot  be  exercised  where  there  arc  no  bel- 
ligerents, Conquest  of  a foreign  country  gives  abso- 
lute, unlimited  sovereign  rights,  but  no  nation  ever 
makes  such  a conquest  uf  its  own  territory.  If 
.a  hostile  power,  either  from  without  or  within,  takes 
and  holds  possession  and  dominion  over  any  portion 
of  its  territory,  and  the  nation,  bv  force  or  arms, 
expels  or  overthrows  tho  enemy  ami  suppresses  hos- 
tilities, it  acquires  no  new  title,  ana  merely  ro- 
gains  the  possession  of  that  of  which  it  has  been 
temporarily  deprived.  The  nati<m  acquires  no 
new  sovereignty,  but  merely  maintains  its  previous 
right.s. 

••  When  the  United  States  take  possession  of  a 
rebel  district,  thev  merely  vindicate  their  pre- 
existing title.  Umlor  despotic  governments  confi.s- 
cation  may  be  unlimited,  but  under  our  Govern- 
ment tho  right  of  sovereignty  over  any  portion  of  a 
State  is  given  and  limited  Gy  tho  Contlituiinn,  and 

ill  be  the  some  after  the  war  os  it  was  before." 

In  the  other  an  application  for  rorpus  to 

Mr.  Jnstice  \eUim,  one  of  tho  judges  of  the  Supreme 
(’ourt  of  the  United  States,  by  James  Egan,  to  be 
discharged  from  imprisonment  to  which  he  had  been 
sentenced  by  a militarv  cominis>ion  in  South  Caro- 
lina, for  the  oflcncc  of^  murder  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  in  that  State,  and  tbc  discharge  was  or- 
dered, ami  in  an  opinion  evidentiv  carefully  prepared, 
among  other  things  be  said  : " ^or  all  that  appears, 


the  civil  local  courts  of  tho  Slate  of  Sonth  Carolina 
wore  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  judicial  functions  at 
the  time  of  this  trial,  as  restored  by  tho  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  some  seven  months  previously, 
and  by  tho  revival  of  tho  laws  and  the  reorganixa- 
tion  oV  the  State  in  nbcdienco  to,  and  in  coniormity 
with,  its  constitutional  duties  to  the  Union.  Indeed, 
long  previous  to  this,  the  provisional  government 
ha<l  been  appointed  by  the  President,  who  is  com- 
mander-in-cliief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  (and  whoso  will  under  martial  law  constitutes 
the  onl}’ rule  of  action),  for  the  special  puqjosc  of 
eban^ng  tho  existing  state  of  things,  and  restoring 
the  civil  government  over  Uie  people.  In  operation  of 
this  appointment  a new  constitution  had  been  formed, 
a Govenior  and  Legislature  elected  under  it,  and 
the  State  placed  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  her  con- 
stitutional righU  and  privileges.  The  constitutional 
laws  of  the  Union  were  therebv  enjoyed  and  obeyed, 
and  were  as  authoritative  and  binding  over  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  as  in  any  other  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. Indeed,  the  moment  the  rebellion  was  sup- 
pressed, and  the  Govemment  growing  out  of  it  sut>- 
verted,  the  ancient  laws  resumed  their  accustomed- 
sway,  subject  only  to  the  new  rc(»rganitatiou  by  the 
appointment  of  the  proper  ofiBcers  to  give  them  oper- 
ation and  clfect.  This  organization  and  appoint- 
ment of  (he  public  functionaries,  which  was  under 
the  superintendence  and  direction  of  tbc  PresiideDt, 
the  commnntler-in-chicf  of  the  army  and  navy  of  tho 
conntry,  and  who,  as  such,  had  proriouslv  governed 
the  Stale,  from  imperative  nece-ssity,  by  the  force  of 
martial  law,  had  aVeady  taken  place,  and  the  ncccs* 
sitv  no  longer  existod." 

This  opiniou  is  the  nioro  authoritative  than  it  might 
ossibly  bv  esteemed  otherwise,  from  its  being  the 
rst  eluboratu  statement  of  the  reasons  which  (n»v- 
emed  the  majoritv  of  the  Supremo  Court  at  the  last 
term,  in  their  judgment  in  the  case  of  Milligan  ami 
others,  tliat  military  commissions  for  tho  trial  of 
civilians  arc  not  constitutional.  Mr.  Justice  NcUon 
was  one  of  that  minority,  and  of  course  wns  advised 
of  the  grounds  of  their  decision.  Wo  submit  that 
nothing  could  be  more  conclusive  in  favor  of  tho  doc- 
trine for  ivhich  they  are  cited  than  these  judsrtnenta. 
In  the  one  the  proposition  of  conquest  of  a State  ns 
a right  under  the  war  to  suppress  the  insurrection  is 
not  only  repudiated  by  Judge  Sprague,  but  because 
of  tho  nature  of  our  government,  is  considered  to  be 
legulty  impossible.  " Tbc  right  of  sovereignty  over 
any  portion  of  a State  will,’" ho  tells  us,  “only  be 
tiio  same  after  the  war  as  it  was  before.”  In  tho 
other  we  are  told  that  “the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion restore.s  the  courts  of  the  state,  and  that  when 
her  goToroment  is  reorganized  she  at  once  is  in  the 
full  enjoyment,  or  entitled  to  the  full  ciyovmcnt,  of 
all  her  constitutional  rights  and  privileges.” 

Again,  u contrary  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the 
obligations  which  ihe  Government  is  under  to  each 
citizen  of  n State.  l*rotcctiun  to  each  is  n part  of 
that  obligation,  qirotection  not  only  as  against  a for- 
eign but  a domestic  fi>e.  To  hold  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  any  part  of  tho  pcojde  of  a State,  whether 
they  constitute  a majority  or  minority,  by  engaging 
in  iiHurrection  and  adopting  any  measure  in  ita  pros- 
ecution. to  make  citizens  who  arc  not  engaged  in  it, 
but  opposed  to  it,  enemies  of  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing no  right  to  the  protection  which  the  Constitution 
affords  to  citizens  who  arc  true  to  their  allegiance, 
is  as  illegal  as  it  would  be  flagrantly  unjust.  During 
the  coufiict,  tho  exigency  of  the  strife  may  justify  a 
denial  of  such  pnvloctiou,  ami  subject  the  unofleud- 
ing  citizen  to  incunrcniencc  and  loss ; but  the  Con- 
flict over,  the  exigency  ceases,  and  the  obligation  to 
aflbrd  him  nil  tbc  immunities  and  advantages  of  the 
ConstitutioD-^ue  of  ivhich  is  the  right  to'bc  repre- 
sented in  ('ongrcs.s— becomes  absolute  ond  impera- 
tive. \ different  rule  would  enable  the  Government 
to  escape  a clear  duty,  ami  to  commit  a ^ross  vtola- 
tiuD  of  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
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Supreme  Court  hare  entertained  a different  doctrine 
in  the  priio  eases.  This,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
undersigned,  ia  a clear  misapprebension.  One  of  the 
questions  in  those  eases  was,  whether  in  such  a con- 
test as  was  being  waged  fur  the  extinguishment  of 
tho  insurrection,  belligerent  righto,  as  between  tbo 
United  States  and  other  nations,  belonged  to  the  for- 
mer. Tho  court  properly  held  that  they  did,  but  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  rebellion  were  ilcsignated  as 
traitors,  and  liable  to  bo  tried  as  traitors  when  tho 
rebclliou  should  terminate.  If  tho  Confederato 
States,  by  force  of  insurrection,  became  foreign 
States,  and  tost  their  character  as  States  of  the 
Union,  then  the  contest  was  an  international  one, 
and  treason  was  no  more  committed  by  citizens  of 
the  former  against  tho  latter  than  those  of  the  latter 
against  tho  former.  Treason  necessarily  assumes 
allegiance  to  tho  Govomroent,  nod  allegiance  neces- 
sarily assumes  a continuing  obligation  to  tho  Gurern- 
ment.  Xeither  predicament  was  true  except  upon 
the  hrpothesis  that  the  old  state  of  things  continued  : 
in  otLer  wonis,  that  the  States,  notwithstanding  the 
insurrection,  were  continuously  and  arc  now  States 
of  tho  United  States,  and  their  citizens  responsible 
to  tho  CoDstitntinn  and  the  laws. 

Secondly.  What  is  there,  then,  in  tho  present 
political  condition  of  such  States  that  justifies  their 
exclusion  from  representation  in  Congress?  Is  it 
because  they  are  without  organized  gorenimcnts. 
or  without  governments  republican  in  point  or 
form?  In  fact,  wo  know  that  they  have  govorn- 
meiils  completely  organized,  with  legi.Hlativo,  ex- 
ecutive, ana  judicial  functions.  We  know  that  they 
are  now  in  successful  operation.  No  one  within 
their  limits  questions  their  loyalty,  or  is  denied 
their  protection.  How  they  were  formed,  under 
what  auspices  they  were  formed,  are  in<^uiries  with 
which  Congress  has  no  concern.  The  right  of  tho 
people  of  a State  to  form  a government  for  them- 
selves has  never  been  questioned.  In  the  absence 
of  anv  restriction,  that  right  would  bo  absolute; 
any  form  might  bo  adopted  that  they  might  de- 
terinino  ui)on.  The  Constitution  iinj»oses  but  a 
single  restriction,  that  the  Oovemment  adopted 
shall  be  “of  a republican  form,*'  and  this  is  Gone 
in  the  obiigatiou  to  guarantee  every  State  such 
a form.  It  gives  no  power  to  frame  a constitution 
for  a Stote.  It  operates  alone  upon  one  already 
formed  by  the  State.  In  the  woTvls  of  tbo  Feu- 
cralist  (.Vo.  4-t)  “it  supposes  a preexisting  gov- 
ernment of  the  form  which  is  to  be  guaranteed.'’ 
It  is  not  pretended  that  the  existing  governments 
of  the  States  in  question  are  not  of  the  required 
form.  Tho  objection  is  that  they  were  not  legally 
cstablmhed.  But  it  is  confidently  submitted  that  that 
is  a matter  with  which  Congress  has  nothing  to  do. 
The  powerlo  establish  or  modify  nBtategoveniment 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  people  oL  the  State. 
When  they  shall  exercise  it,  wont  provision  it  shall 
contain,  it  is  their  exciusivo  right  to  di'cide,  and 
when  decided,  their  iletUion  is  obligatory  upon 
everybody,  and  independent  of  all  congressional 
control,  if  such  government  be  republican'.  To  con- 
vert an  obiigatiou  of  guaranty  Into  an  authority  to 
interfere  in  any  way  in  the  formation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  be  guaranteed  is  to  do  violence  to  language. 
If  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  President  did  illegally  inter- 
fere in  the  reorganization  of  such  governments,  the 
answers  are  obvious.  First,  If  it  were  true,  if  tho 
people  of  snch  States  not  only  have  not,  but  do  not 
conjplain  of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  pursued 
his  advice,  and  arc  satisfied  with  anil  are  living  under 
the  governments  thev  hove  adopted,  and  those  gov- 
cnimcnts  are  republican  in  form,  wliat  right  has 
Congress  to  interfere  or  deny  their  legal  existence  ? 
Second.  Conceding,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  tho 
President’s  olleged  interference  was  unauthorized, 
docs  it  nut,  for  tho  same  reason,  follow  that  any  like 
interference  by  Congress  would  he  equally  unauthor- 
ized? A different  view  is  not  to  bo  maintained,  be- 


cause of  the  dififercDCO  in  the  nature  of  tho  powers 
conferred  upon  Congress  and  the  Pro.^ident — the  ono 
being  legislative  and  the  other  executive — fur  it  is 
oquuTly  and  upon  tbo  same  ground  beyond  the  scope 
of  cither  to  form  a government  fur  the  people  oi  a 
State  once  in  the  Union,  or  to  expel  such  a State 
from  tho  Union,  or  to  deny  temporarily  or  penna- 
ncntly  the  rights  which  belong  to  a State  uud  her 
people  uuder  the  Cunstitution. 

Congress  may  admit  new  States,  but  a State  once 
admitted  ceases  to  be  within  its  control,  and  cau 
never  again  bo  brought  within  it.  What  changes 
her  people  may  at  any  time  think  proper  to  make  iu 
her  constitution  is  a matter  with  which  netUier  Con- 
gress nor  auy  department  of  the  Guvcmineut  can 
iDterfcre,  unless  such  changes  make  the  State  gov- 
ernment anti-republican,  aud  thou  it  can  only  he 
done  under  tho  obligation  to  guarantee  that  it  be  re- 
publican. Whatever  may  bo  the  exteutof  the  power 
conferred  upon  Congress  in  the  third  section,  article 
4,  of  the  Constitution,  to  admit  new  States,  in  what 
manner  and  to  what  extent  they  can  under  that 
power  interfere  in  tho  formation  and  character  of 
the  constitution  of  such  States  preliminary  to  ad- 
mission into  tho  Union,  no  ono  has  over  pretended 
that  when  that  U had  theStatecan  again  be  brought 
within  its  influence.  The  power  is  exhausted  when 
once  extended,  the  subject  forthwith  rising  out  of  its 
rcaoh.  The  States  admitted,  like  tho  original  thir- 
teen States,  become  at  once  oud  forever  independent 
of  congressional  control.  A different  view  would 
change  tbo  entire  character  of  the  Governmeut,  ns 
its  framers  and  their  contemporaries  dcsigued  and 
understood  it  to  be.  They  never  intended  to  make 
the  State  governments  subordinate  to  tho  General 
Government.  Each  was  to  move  supreme  witbi!i  its 
own  orbit,  but  as  each  would  not  alone  have  met  the 
exigencies  of  a government  adequate  to  all  the  wants 
of  the  people,  tno  two,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, constituted  “coordinate  denartmenta  of  ouc 
single  and  integral  whole,  the  one  naving  the  power 
of  legislation  and  the  administration  in  affairs  which 
concerned  their  own  citizens  only,’’  the  oilier,  “ what- 
ever concerned  foreigners  or  citizens  of  other  Slates.’’ 
Within  their  respective  limits  each  is  paramount. 
The  States  as  to  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government  arc  as  independent  of  that  govern- 
ment as  the  latter  in  regaru  to  all  powers  that  arc 
delegated  to  it  is  indepemienl  of  tho  governments  of 
the  States.  Tho  proposition,  then,  that  Congress 
can,  by  force  or  otnerwiso,  under  tho  war,  or  iusur- 
rcciionary  or  anv  other  power,  expel  a State  from 
the  Union,  or  reduce  it  to  a territorial  condition,  and 

fovern  it  as  such,  is  utterly  without  foundation. 

he  undersigned  deem  it  minccessary  to  examine 
tho  question  further.  They  leave  it  upon  tho  ob- 
servations submitted,  considering  it  perfectly  clear 
that  Stotes,  notwithstanding  occurring  insurrections, 
continue  to  bo  States  of  tho  Uuion. 

Thirdly.  If  this  is  so,  it  ncce.ssarily  follows  that 
the  rights  of  States  under  the  Constitulion,  as  ori- 
ginally possessed  and  enjoyed  by  them,  arc  still 
theirsj  and  those  they  are  now  enjoving  os  far  as  they 
depend  upon  the  executive  and  juilicial  departments 
of  the  Government.  Bv  each  of  these  departments 
they  arc  recognized  as  States.  By  the  ono  all  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Government  required  by  law  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  such  States  have  been  appoinlcdj  and  arc 
di.scharging  without  question  their  respective  func- 
tions. Mv  the  other  thev  are,  os  States,  enjoying 
the  benefits  and  subjected  to  tho  powers  of  that  de- 
partment, a fact  conclusive  to  show  that,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  judiciary,  they  are,  as  they  were  at 
first,  States  of  the  Uuion,  bound  by  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  incident  to  that 
relation.  And  yet,  so  far,  they  arc  denied  that  right 
which  the  Constitution  properly  esteems  as  the  se- 
curity for  all  the  others,  tnat  right  without  which 

Eovermueul  is  any  thing  but  a i\*public— is,  indeed, 
ut  a tyranny— llic  riglit  of  having  a voice  in  the 
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IcKii^latirc  department,  whofte  lavra  bind  them  in  per* 
ann  and  in  property.  Thia,  it  U aubmitted,  ia  a atato 
of  thlnga  without  example  in  repreaentatire  rcpiib* 
lican  ^ovemmont,  and  Congress,  os  long  as  it  denies 
this  right,  ia  a mere  despotism.  Citizens  raaj  be 
made  to  submit  to  it  by  force  or  dread  of  force,  but 
n fraternal  spirit  of  good  feeling  toward  those  who 
impose  it,  so  important  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  country,  arc  not  to  be  hoped  for,  out  rather 
unhappiness,  dissatisfaction,  and  enmity.  There  ia 
but  one  ground  on  which  such  conduct  can  find  any 
excuse — the  eupnosed  public  necessity,  the  peril  of 
destruction  to  wnich  the  Uorernment  would  be  aub- 
jecled  if  the  right  were  allowed.  But  for  such  a sup* 
position  there  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  under- 
signed, even  a shadow  of  foundation. 

The  representatives  of  the  States  in  which  there 
was  no  insurrection,  if  the  others  were  rcprt>sentcd, 
w<iuld,  in  (he  House,  under  the  present  apportion- 
ment, exceed  the  latter  by  a majority  of  seventy-two 
voles,  and  have  a decided  preponderance  in  the  Sen- 
ate. What  danger  to  the  Oorernment,  then,  can 
possibly  arise  from  Sonlhem  representation?  Arc 
the  present  Senators  and  Representatives  fearful  of 
themselves  ? Are  they  apprenensivo  that  they  might 
be  led  to  the  destruction  of  our  institutions  by  the 

Cersuasion  or  any  other  influence  of  Southern  mem* 
ers  ? How  disparaging  to  themselves  is  such  an  ap- 
prehension! Arc  they  apprehensive  that  those  who 
may  succeed  them  from  their  respective  States  may 
ho  so  fatally  led  astray?  How  disparaging  is  that 
sup{)osition  to  the  patriotism  and  wisdom  («f  their 
constituents!  Whatever  effect  on  mere  party  suc- 
cess in  the  future  such  a representation  may  have  we 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  The  idea  that  the  country 
is  to  be  kept  in  turmoil.  States  to  be  reduced  to  bond^- 
age,  end  their  rights  under  the  Constitution  denied, 
and  their  citizens  degraded,  with  a view  to  the  con- 
tinuance iu  power  of  a mere  political  party,  cannot 
f<»r  a moment  be  entertained,  without  imputing  grave 
dishonesty  of  purpose  and  gross  dereliction  of  duty 
to  those  who  may  entertain  it.  Xor  do  we  deem  It 
necessary  to  refer  particularlv  to  the  evidence  token 
by  the  committee,  to  show  tliat  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  that  even  excuses,  on  that  ground,  a denial 
of  representation  to  them.  We  content  ourselves  with 
puviog  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  evidence  nio.st  to  be 
reliea  ujKm,  whether  regarding  the  character  of  the 
witnesses  or  their  means  of  infunuation,  shows  that 
representatives  from  the  Southern  States  would  prove 
perfectly  loyal.  We  especially  refer  for  this  only  to 
the  testimony  of  Lieut.  General  Grant— his  loyalty  and 
inrestigations  no  one  can  doubt.  In  lus  letter  to  the 
President,  of  the  18th  December,  alter  he  had 
recently  risited  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  he  says: 

Both  III  travelling  ani  whilst  str>i>nlng,  I saw  much  and 
conversed  frci'ly  with  the  citlzous  or  ilioso  8UtcB,  as  well  as 
w Uli  offlecra  uf  the  army  who  have  bo«-n  amoac  them.  'Hie 
rollowto;  arc  tlio  conrlnslons  come  to  by  me t am  Mtisflcd 
that  the  mass  of  the  thinking  men  of  the  Fouth  aeeopt  the 
(resent  situation  of  alfalro  in  Z'KkI  fhitb.  The  quvstluns 
which  have  hcretornn}  divbk'd  the  sciiUinents  of  thu  (H-opIe 
of  the  two  arc'tlona,  slavery  aail  State  rights,  or  the  right 
of  a State  to  secede  fh*in  the  Colon,  they  npml  a!>  having 
U'eu  Svttlvd  forever  by  the  highest  trlbanal  (arms)  that  nmn 
ran  resort  to.  I was  plcascHl  to  k'nrn  from  tho  b-atiing 
men  whom  I met  that  they  not  only  accofUed  the  d»*cl8l»n 
arrived  at  as  flnsl,  but  uow  that  the  i-moke  of  battle  had 
rloarrd  away  aod  time  had  hern  given  for  reflcctloo,  that  this 
decision  had  been  s fortunate  one  for  the  whole  oiantry, 
they  re«dv|iig  the  like  Umrflts  from  It  with  those  who  op- 
poM-d  them  in  the  fli-ld  and  In  the  cuusu.  My  observations 
li'ad  me  to  the  conc!u«i<>n  that  the  citizens  id  the  8nuth<-m 
8iaU-s  arc  anxious  to  n-ttim  to  srlf-covcrnuu-nt  within  the 
Cnion  a#  soon  u jiOMlble:  that  whilst  reconstructing,  they 
WAT.t  and  nqnirc  protietion  fh>ui  theGovi-rnment ; that  they 
are  in  earnest  Lo  wishing  to  do  what  they  think  is  required 
by  the  Government— not  humiliating  to  them  os  citizen* — 
and  that  If  such  a course  were  {Miintcii  out,  they  would  pursue 
it  in  good  faith.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  cannot  a 
greater  commingling  at  this  time  between  the  citizens  of  the 


two  aections,  and  partlcnlarly  of  thoM  iutmsted  with  the 
law-maklag  jxiwer. 

Secession,  as  a practical  doctrine  ever  liereaAer  to 
be  resorted  to,  is  almost  utterly  abandoned.  It  waa 
aubmitted  to  and  failed  before  the  ordeal  of  battle. 
Nor  can  the  undersigned  intagine  why,  if  its  revival 
is  anticipated  as  ]H)ssible,  the  committee  have  not 
recommended  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
guarding  against  it  in  terms.  Such  an  amendment, 
It  cannot  nc  doubted,  the  Southern  as  well  as  the 
Northern  States  would  cheerfully  adopt.  The  omis- 
sion of  such  a recommendation  is  pregnant  evidence 
that  secession,  as  a constitutional  right,  is  thought 
by  the  majority  of  tho  committee  to  be  practically  a 
mere  thingof  the  past,  as  all  the  proof  taVen  by  them 
show  it  to  be  in  (be  opinion  of  all  the  leading  Houth- 
ern  moo  who  hitherto  entertained  it.  The  desolation 
around  them,  the  hecatombs  of  their  own  slain,  the 
stern  patriotism  of  the  men  of  the  other  States,  cx- 
bibitea  by  unlimited  expenditure  of  treasure  and  of 
blood,  and  their  love  of  the  Uuion^  so  sincere  and 
deep-seated  that  it  is  sure  they  will  hazard  all  to 
maintain  it,  have  convinced  tbe^uuth  that  as  a prac- 
tical doctrine  secession  is  extinguished  forever. 
State  secession  then  abandoned  and  slaven'  abol- 
ished by  the  Southern  States  themselves,  or  with 
their  consent,  upon  what  statesmanlike  ground  can 
such  States  be  aem'od  all  the  rights  which  the  Con- 
stitution secures  to  the  States  of  the  Cnion  ? All  ad- 
mit that  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  period  is  demanded 
by  every  consideration  of  duty  and  policy,  and  none 
deny  that  the  actual  interest  of  the  country  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  involved  in  such  admission.  The  staple 
productions  of  the  Southern  States  are  as  important 
to  the  other  States  as  to  themselves.  Those  staples 
largely  enter  into  the  wants  of  all  alike,  and  they  are 
also  most  important  to  the  financial  credit  of  the'Gov- 
emment.  Tiiose  staples  will  never  bo  produced  as 
in  the  post  until  real  peace,  resting,  as  it  can  alone 
rest,  on  the  equal  and  uniform  operation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  on  all,  is  attained. 

To  suppose  that  a brave  and  sensitive  people  will 
give  an  undivided  attention  to  the  increase  of  mere 
material  wealth,  whilst  retained  in  a state  of  political 
inferiority  and  degradation,  is  mere  folly.  They  de- 
sire to  be  again  m the  Cnion,  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  tho  Constitution,  and  they  invoke  you  to  receive 
them.  They  have  adopted  constitutions  free  from 
any  intrinsic  objection,  and  have  agreed  to  every 
stipulation  thought  by  the  President  to  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  all,  and,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  undersigned,  they  are  amply  suflicivni. 
Why  exact,  as  a tireliioinary  condition  to  representa- 
tion, more?  What  more  ore  supposed  to  he  nece?- 
sarv  ? First,  the  repudiation  of  the  rebel  debt ; aec- 
onvl,  the  denial  of  all  obligations  to  pay  for  manu- 
mitted slaves;  third,  the  inriolabilitr  of  our  own 
debt.  If  these  provisions  are  deemed  noccssarr  they 
cannot  be  defeated,  if  (ho  ii^outh  were  disposed  to 
defeat  them,  by  the  admission  into  Congres.s  of  their 
representatives.  Nothing  is  more  probable,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  undersigned,  than  that  many  of  the 
Southern  States  woulcT  adopt  them  all;  but  those 
measures  the  committee  connect  with  others,  which, 
we  think,  the  people  of  the  South  will  never  adopt. 
They  are  asked  to  dii-franchise  u numerous  class  of 
their  citizens,  and  also  to  agree  to  dilniDi^h  their 
representation  in  Congress,  and,  of  course,  in  the 
electoral  college,  or  to  admit  to  the  right  of  suffrage 
their  colored  males  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
upward  (a  class  now  in  a condition  of  almost  utter 
ignorance),  thus  placing  them  on  the  same  political 
footing  with  white  citizens  of  that  ago.  For  rea.<ons 
so  obvious  that  the  dullest  mav  discover  them,  the 
right  is  not  directly  asserted  of  granting  suflragv  to 
the  negro.  That  would  be  obnoxious  to  most  of 
the  Northern  and  Western  States— so  much  so  that 
(heir  consent  was  not  to  be  anticipated.  But  as  the 
plan  adopted,  because  of  the  limited  number  of  ne- 
groes in  such  States,  will  hare  no  cBcct  on  their 
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representation,  it  is  lliou^t  it  maj  be  adopted,  whilst 
in  the  Southern  States  u will  materially  lessen  their 
number.  That  these  latter  States  will  assent  to  the 
measure  can  hardly  be  expected.  The  effect,  then, 
if  not  the  purpose,  of  the  measure  is  forerer  to  deny 
representatives  to  such  States,  or,  if  they  consent  to 
the  condition,  to  weaken  their  representative  power, 
and  thus  probably  secure  a continuance  of  such  a 
party  in  power  as  now  control  the  legislation  of  the 
ttOTcmment.  The  measure,  in  its  terms  and  its  effect, 
tvhethcr  designed  or  not,  is  to  degrade  the  Southern 
States,  To  consent  to  it  is  to  consent  to  their  own 
dishonor. 

The  manner,  too,  of  prcsenlinj^  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment,  in  the  opinion  of  the  under- 
signed, is  impolitic  and  without  precedent.  The  sev- 
oral  amendments  suggested  have  no  connection  with 
each  other.  Each,  if  adopted,  would  have  its  appro- 
priate effect  if  tlie  others  were  rejected,  and  each, 
therefore,  should  be  submitted  as  a separate  article, 
without  subjecting  it  to  the  contingency  of  rejection 
if  the  States  should  refuse  to  ratiiv-  the  rest.  Each 
by  iUelf,  if  an  advisable  measure,  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  people,  and  not  in  such  a connection  with 
those  wbicn  they  may  think  unnecessary  or  dongcr- 
ous  as  to  force  them  to  reject  all.  The  repudiation 
of  the  rebel  debt  and  all  obligation  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  slave  property,  and  the  inriuiability 
of  the  debt  of  the  Oovenimcuf,  no  matter  how  con- 
tracted,  provided  for  by  some  of  the  sections  of  the 
amendment,  wc  repeat,  would  moot  the  approval  of 
many  of  tho  Soutnern  States.  But  these  no  State 
can  sanction  without  sanctioning  others,  which,  we 
think,  will  not  be  done  by  them  or  some  of  the  North- 
ern States.  To  force  negro  suffrage  upon  any  State 
by  moans  of  the  penalty  of  a loss  of  port  of  its  rep- 
resentation will  nut  only  be  to  impose  a disparaging 
condition,  but  virtually  to  interfere  with  the  clear 
right  of  each  Stale  to  regulate  suffrage  for  itself 
without  the  control  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Whether  that  control  be  exerted  directly  or 
indirectly,  it  will  be  considered,  as  it  is,  a fatal  blow 
to  the  right  which  every  Slate  in  the  past  has  held 
vital — the  ri^ht  to  regulate  her  franchise.  To  pun- 
ish a State  tor  not  regulating  it  in  a particular  way, 
so  as  to  give  to  oil  classes  of  tho  people  the  privilege 
of  suffrage,  is  but  seeking  to  accomplish  incidentally 
what,  if  It  should  be  done  at  all,  should  be  douc  di- 
rectly. No  reason,  in  the  view  of  the  undersigned, 
call  be  suggested  for  tho  course  adopted,  other  thau 
a belief  that  such  a direct  interference  would  not  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Northern  and  Western  J^tates, 
whilst  as  reganls  such  Stales,  tho  actual  recom- 
mendation because  of  the  small  proportion  of  negroes 
within  their  limits  will  not  in  (he  least  lessen  their 
representative  power  in  Congress,  or  their  influence 
in  the  Presidential  election,  and  thev  may  therefore 
sanction  it.  This  very  inequality  in  its  operation 
upon  the  States  renders  the  measure,  in  our  opinion, 
most  unjust,  and,  looking  to  the  peace  and  quiet  or 
the  country,  most  impolitic.  But  the  mode  advised 
is  also  not  only  without,  but  against  all  precedent. 
When  the  Constilnlion  was  adojited  it  was  thought 
to  be  defective  in  not  sufficiently  protecting  certain 
rights  of  the  States  and  the  people.  With  a view  of 
supplying  a remedy  for  this  defect,  on  the  -Ith  of 
March,  17S0,  various  amendments,  by  a resolution 
constitutionally  passed  by  Congress,  were  submitted 
for  ratification  to  the  States.  They  were  twelve  in 
number.  Several  of  them  were  even  less  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  than  nre  those  rccommendcu  by 
the  cimiraitlee ; but  it  did  not  occur  to  tlie  men  of 
that  day  that  it  was  right  to  force  the  States  to  adopt 
or  reji^ct  all.  Each  was  Ihcrvftire  presented  as  a 
separate  article.  The  language  of  the  resolution 
was,  *Mhnt  the  f<*llowing  articles  be  proposed  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  Stales  as  umcndinciits  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  all  or  anr  of 
such  articles,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  or  the 
said  Legislatures,  arc  valid  to  all  inteuts  and  pur- 


poses as  part  of  tho  Constitution,'’  The  Congress  of 
that  day  was  willing  to  obtain  either  of  the  submitted 
amendments— to  get  a part,  if  not  able  to  procure 
the  whole.  Tlicy  thought — and  in  that  wc  submit 
they  but  conformed  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
amendatory  clause  of  tho  ('onstitutlon— that  the  peo- 
ple have  the  right  to  pass  severally  on  any  ]>roposed 
amendments.  This  course  of  our  fathers  is  now  de- 
parted ft'om,  and  tho  result  will  probably  be  that  no 
one  of  the  suggcstoil  amendments,  though  some  may 
be  approved,  will  be  ratlflod.  This  wilfccrtainlv  be 
the  result,  unless  the  Stales  are  willing  practically 
to  relinquish  the  riglit  they  have  always  enjoyed, 
never  before  questioned  by  any  recognized  states- 
man, and  all-important  to  their  interests  and  security, 
the  right  to  regulate  tho  franchise  in  all  their  cle’c- 
tiuDs.  There  arc,  too.  some  general  considerations 
that  bear  on  the  subject,  to  which  we  will  now 
refer : 

First.  One  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Chicago  Con- 
TcntioQ,  by  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  first  uominuted 
for  the  I’residcncy,  savs,  **  that  the  maintenance  in- 
violate of  the  rights  of  the  States  ” is  essential  to  the 
balance  of  power  on  which  the  prosperity  and  en- 
durance of  our  political  fabric  depends.  *In  his  in- 
augural address  of  March  4,  1841,  which  received  the 
almost  universal  approval  of  the  people,  amongst 
other  things  be  said : No  State  of  its  own  mere  nu»- 

tiuD  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union  • ” “ and  that 
in  tho  view  of  the  Constitution  and  tho  laws  the 
Union  is  unbroken,  and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  I 
shall  take  care,  os  the  Constitution  itself  cxpre.<i's]y 
enioins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  bo  faitli- 
fully  cxisruted  in  all  the  States.” 

Second.  Actual  conflict  soon  afterward  ensued. 
Thu  South,  it  was  believed,  misapprehended  the  pur- 
pose of  tho  Government  in  carrving  it  on,  and  Con- 

{:ress  deemed  it  important  to  dUpm  that  misappre- 
luDsion  bv  declaring  what  the  purpose  was.  This 
was  done  in  Julv,  1801,  by  their  passing  the  follow- 
ing resolution  of  Hr.  Crittenden  : 

That  in  this  national  emergency.  Congress,  ban- 
ishing all  feeling  of  mere  passion  or  resentment, 
will  recollect  only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country; 
that  this  war  is  not  waged  upon  our  part  in  any 
spirit  of  oppression,  nor  u>r  auy  purpose  of  conquest 
or  subjugation,  nor  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  in- 
terfering with  tbe  rights  or  estuhlL^bed  institiitiona 
of  those  States;  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  so- 
premacy  of  the  Constitutit)n,  and  to  preserve  the 
Union  with  all  the  diMily,  equality,  and  rights  of  the 
Slates  unimpaired;  that  as  soon  as  these  oojects  arc 
accomplished  the  war  ought  to  cease.” 

The  vote  in  the  House  was  119  for.  and  3 against 
It,  and  in  the  Senate  SO  for,  nmi  5 against  it. 
The  design  to  conquer,  or  subjugate,  or  to  curtail, 
O!  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  rights  of  the  Slates, 
is  in  the  strongest  terms  thus  disclaimed,  and  the 
only  avowed  object  asserted  to  be  “to  defend  and 
maintain  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  pre- 
serve tho  Union,  and  the  <liguity,  equality,  and 
rights  of  the  several  Stales  unimpaired.”  Congress, 
too,  by  the  act  of  July  13, 1861,  empowered  the I’res- 
idcot  to  declare  by  proclamation  “that  the  inhab- 
itants of  such  State  or  States,  where  the  insurrection 
existed,  arc  in  a state  of  insurrection  against  the 
United  Slates,”  and  thereupon  to  declare  that  “all 
commercial  intercourse,  by  and  between  the  same, 
by  the  citizens  thereof  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  shall  cease  and  be  unlawful,  so  long  as  such 
condition  of  hostility  shall  continue.”  Ifcre,  also. 
Congress  evidently  deals  with  the  States  as  being  in 
tlie  Union,  and  to*  remain  in  the  Union.  It  seeks  to 
keep  them  in  by  forbidding  ci’mmerclal  intercourse 
between  their  citizens  and  the  citizens  of  the  other 
States,  BO  long,  and  so  long  only,  a.s  insurrectionary 
hostility  shall  continue.  That  ended,  they  arc  to  be 
as  at  first,  entitled  to  the  same  intercourse  with  cit- 
izens of  other  States  that  they  enjoyed  before  the 
insurrection.  In  other  words,  in  this  act,  as  in  the 
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resolution  of  the  same  month,  the  dignity,  oqualitr, 
and  rights  of  such  States  (tbo  insurrcciioD  cudo^) 
trere  not  to  be  held,  in  any  respect,  impaired.  Thu 
soTcral  proclamations  of  amnesty,  issued  by  Mr. 
LincoJa  and  his  successor,  under  the  authority  of 
Congress,  arc  also  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the 
parties  included  w'lthin  them  ore  not  to  ho  held  in 
the  future  restored  to  alt  rights  lM>Ionging  to  them  as 
citizens  of  llieir  respcctire  States.  A power  to  par- 
don is  a power  to  restore  the  oOendir  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  he  vras  before  the  date  of  the  o0cucc 
pardoned. 

It  is  now  settled  that  a pardon  remores  not  only 
tbo  puniahiucDt,  but  alt  legal  disabilities  consequent 
on  tbo  crime.  (7  Bac.  A.  U.,  Tit.  Par.)  Bishop  on 
Criminal  Law  (rul.  i.,  p.  718)  atutoa  the  same  doc- 
trine. The  amnesties  so  declared  would  be  but  false 
pretences  if  they  were,  a.H  now  held,  to  leare  the  par- 
tics  who  bare  arniled  thcmselvi>a  of  them  in  almost 
every  particular  in  the  condition  they  would  hove 
been  in  if  they  had  rejected  them.  Such  a result,  it 
is  submitted,  would  be  a foul  blot  on  the  good  name 
of  the  nation.  U|>on  the  whole,  therefore,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  llie  excitement  which 
exists,  and  which  may  inUlead  Legislatures  already 
elected,  wo  think  (hat  the  mature  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple is  not  likely  to  be  ascertained  on  tbo  subject  of 
the  proposed  amcuduicnt  by  its  submission  to  exist- 
ing State  Legislatures.  If  it  should  be  done  at  ali, 
the  submission  should  either  be  to  Legislatures  here- 
aBcr  to  be  elected  or  to  conventions  of  the  people 
chosen  for  the  purpose.  Congress  may  select  cither 
mode,  but  they  have  selected  neither.  It  uiav  be 
submitted  to  Legislatures  alrcadv  in  existence  wliose 
members  were  heretofore  elected  with  no  view  to  the 
consideration  of  such  a measure.  And  it  mar  con- 
sequently be  ailopted,  though  a majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Stales  disapprove  of  it.  In  this  re.spcct, 
if  there  were  no  other  objections  (o  it,  wc  think  it 
most  objectionable.  M'hether  regard  be  bad  to  the 
nature  or  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  or  to  the 
legislation  of  Congress  during  the  insurrection,  or 
to  the  course  of  the  judicial  departmeut,  or  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Kxecutive,  the  undersigned  couAdent- 
Ir  submit  that  the  Sonthern  States  are  Slates  iu  the 
Cnion,  and  entitled  to  every  right  and  privilege  be- 
longing to  the  other  States.  If  any  portion  of  their 
citizens  bo  disloyal,  or  are  not  able  to  take  onv  oath 
of  office  that  has  been  or  may  bo  constitutionallv 
prescribed,  is  aqucntion  irrespective  of  the  rigblot 
the  States  to  be  represented.  Against  the  danger, 
whatever  (hat  may  bo,  of  the  admission  of  disloyal 
or  disqualiCcd  luembers  into  the  Senate  or  House,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  each  branch  to  provide  against  by 
refusing  such  admission.  Each  by  the  Constitution 
is  made  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qual- 
ifications ui  its  own  members.  No  other  depart- 
ment can  interfere  with  it.  Its  dcci^ioll  includes  all 
others.  The  only  correction  when  error  is  comiiutted 
consists  in  the  ix'sponsibility  of  the  members  to  the 
people.  But  it  is  believed  by  the  undertiigned  to  be 
the  clear  duty  of  each  House  to  a<lmit  any  Senator  or 
Beprescutativc  who  has  been  elected  according  to  the 
constitutional  law  s of  the  State,  and  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  aubscribe  to  the  oath  required  by  consti- 
tutional law. 

It  is  conceded  by  the  majority  that  “ it  would  un- 
doubtedly bo  competent  fur  Congress  to  waive  all 
formalities  and  to  Minit  those  Confederate  States  at 
once,  trusting  that  time  and  experience  would  set  all 
things  right."  It  U not,  therefore,  owing  to  a want 
of  coDstituiional  power  that  it  is  nut  done.  It  is  not 
because  such  States  are  not  States  with  republican 
forms  of  government.  The  exclusion  must,  there- 
fore, rest  on  considerations  of  safety  or  expediency 
alone.  The  first,  that  of  safety,  \ve  have  already 
cousidered,  and  as  wu  think  proved  it  to  be  without 
foundation.  Is  there  any  ground  for  the  latter,  ex- 
pediency ! We  think  nut.  On  the  contrarv,  in  our 
judgmeut,  their  admission  is  called  for  by  ibo  clear- 


est expediency.  Those  States  include  a territorial 
arcaol8fiO,OCN)  square  miles,  an  area  larger  than  that 
of  five  of  tbo  leading  nations  of  Europe.  Tliey  have 
a coast  line  of  8,0ix>  mites,  with  an  internal  water 
Hue,  including  the  Mississippi,  of  about  36, OOOmilcs. 
Their  agriculltiral  products  in  187K)  were  about 
f360,00u,0«)0,  in  value,  and  Ihcir  population  9,6M,- 
636.  Their  staple  productions  are  of  immense  and 
growing  importance,  and  arc  almost  peculiar  to  that 
region.  That  the  North  U deeply  interested  iu  har- 
ing such  a country  ond  people  restored  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  that  the  Constitution  affords, 
no  sane  man,  not  blimled  by  mere  party  consider- 
ations, or  not  a victim  of  disordering  prejudice,  can 
for  a moment  doubt.  Such  a restoration  is  also  ne- 
cessary to  the  peace  of  the  country.  It  is  not  oulv 
important,  but  vital  to  the  potential  wealth  of  which 
that  section  of  the  country  is  capable,  that  can- 
not otherwise  be  fully  jlcvcfopcd.  Every  hour  of  il- 
legal political  restraint,  every  hour  the  possession  of 
the  rights  the  Constitution  gives  is  denied,  is  not 
only  iu  a political,  but  a material  sense,  of  great  in- 
jury to  the  North  as  well  as  to  the  South.  The 
Southern  planter  works  for  his  Nurtheru  brethren 
as  well  as  Air  himself.  His  laUirs  heretofore  in- 
ured as  much,  if  not  more,  to  their  advantage  than 
to  his.  Whilst  harmony  in  the  past  between  the 
sections  gave  to  the  whole  a prosperity,  a power, 
and  a renown  of  which  cverj*  citizen  had  reason  to 
be  proiul,  the  restoration  of  such  harmony  will  im- 
lueosurubly  increase  tbem  oil.  Cun  it,  will  it  be 
restored  as  lung  as  the  ii^oulh  is  kept  in  political 
and  dishonoring  bondage  f And  can  it  not,  will  it 
not  be  restored  by  an  opposite  policy — br  admit- 
ting her  to  nil  tbo'  rights  of  the  Constitution,  and 
by  dealing  with  her  citizens  as  equals  and  as  broth- 
ers, not  as  inferiors  or  enemies?  Such  a course  as 
this  will,  we  are  certain,  soon  be  seen  to  biud 
them  heart  and  soul  to  the  Union,  and  iuspire  them 
with  confidence  iu  its  (lOvcmiueQt  by  making  tbciu 
feel  that  all  enmity  is  forgotten,  and  that  justice  ii 
being  done  to  them.  The  result  of  such  a policy, 
we  believe,  will  at  once  make  us  iu  very  truth  one 
people,  as  hap{n*.  as  prosjverous,  and  as  powerful  as 
ever  ezisted  tu  the  tide  of  time;  whilst  its  op{>ofitc 
cannot  fail  to  keep  us  divided,  injuriously  afil-ct 
the  particular  and  general  welfare  of  citizens  and 
government,  and,  if  long  persisted  in,  result  in  dan- 
ger to  the  nation.  In  the  words  of  an  eminent  Brit- 
ish Whig  statesman,  now  no  more:  “A  free  consti- 
tutiun  and  Iui*gc  exclusions  from  its  benefits  cannot 
subsist  iogotlicr;  the  constitution  will  destroy  them, 
or  they  wnl  destroy  llie  constitution."  It  is  hoped 
that,  heeding  the  warning,  wc  will  guard  against 
the  peril  by  removing  the  cause. 

The  und^ersigned  have  not  thought  it  necessarv 
to  examine  into  the  legality  of  the  measures  adopted, 
cither  by  the  late  or  the  present  Breridcni,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  sufficient 
for  their  purpose  to  sax  that,  if  those  of  President 
Johnson  were  not  justified  by  the  Constitution,  the 
same  may,  at  least,  be  said  of  those  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

We  deem  such  an  examination  to  be  unnccessarr, 
because,  however  it  might  result,  the  people  of  tfie 
several  Slates,  who  possesse<!,  as  wc  have  before 
said,  the  exclusive  right  to  decide  for  themselves 
what  constitutions  they  should  adopt,  have  adopted 
those  under  which  they  respectively  live.  The  mo- 
tives of  neither  Brcsitlent,  however,  whether  the 
measures  are  legal  or  not,  are  liable  to  censure. 
Tho  sole  object  of  each  was  to  effect  u complete 
and  carlr  Lnion  of  all  the  States;  to  make  the 
General  tiovernroent,  as  it  did  at  first,  embrace  all. 
and  to  extend  its  authority,  and  secure  its  privi- 
leges ami  blessing^s  to  all  alike.  The  purity  of  mo- 
tive of  I’residcnt  Johnson  in  this  particular,  as  was 
to  have  been  expected,  is  admitted  by  the  majority 
of  the  comuiittec  to  be  beyond  doubt.  For  what- 
ever was  their  opinion  of  the  uuconatitutionality 
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of  bis  coarM,  sod  its  tendency  to  enlaree  the  ex* 
ecntivo  power,  they  tell  us  that  they  do  not/or  s 
momeot  impute  to  him  any  such  dcsi|rn,  but  cheer* 
fullr  concede  to  him  the  most  patriotic  motiTes.’* 
And  wo  cannot  forbear  to  say  in  conclusion,  upon 
that  point,  that  ho  sins  a^inst  light,  and  closes  his 
eyes  to  the  coarse  of  the  President  during  the  rebel- 
lion, from  its  inception  to  its  close,  who  renturcs  to 
impeach  his  patnotism.  Surrounded  by  insnrrec- 
tionists,  he  stood  Grm.  His  life  was  umost  con* 
stantly  in  peril,  and  he  clang  to  the  Cnion  and  dia- 
chargl^  all  the  obligations  it  imposed  upon  him  cren 
the  closer  because  of  the  peril.  And  now  that  bo 
has  escaped  unharmed,  ana  by  the  confidence  of  the 
people  has  had  derolred  upon  him  the  exeentiro 
functions  of  the  Qoremment,  to  charge  him  with  dis* 
loyalty  is  either  a folly  or  a slander — folly  in  the  fool 
woo  belicres  it,  slander  in  the  mao  of  sense,  if  any 
aneb  there  be,  who  utters  it. 

REV^RDT  JOHNSON, 

A.  J.  ROGERS, 

HENRY  GRIDER. 


for  the  Union  of  Canofla,  Nbrit  Scotia^ 
and  Xeio  Brunswick,  and  the  U^ernment 
thereof^  as  paeeed  hy  the  Uttrliameni  of 
Great  Britain. 

Whereas,  the  ProTinccs  of  Csnada,  Nora  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick  huro  expressed  their  desire  to 
be  fedcrollr  united  into  ono  dominion,  under  the 
crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  a constilutioo  similar  in  principle  to 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 

And  vher^Ji  such  a union  would  conduce  to  the 
welfare  of  the  I'rorinccs,  and  promote  the  interests 
of  the  British  empire; 

And  trhfrtas,  on  the  establishment  of  the  union, 
by  authority  of  Parliament,  it  is  expedient  not  only 
that  the  constitution  of  the  legislatiro  authority 
in  the  dominion  be  provided  for,  but  also  that  the 
nature  of  the  executive  government  therein  be  de- 
clared ; 

And  whfrrtu  it  is  exp edient  that  provision  bo  mode 
for  the  erentual  admission  into  the  union  of  oUtCT 
parts  of  British  North  America  ; 

Be  it,  therefore,  enacted  and  declared  by  the 
Queen's  most  excellent  niaiesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  tern- 
poral,  and  commons,  in  this  present  I'arliamcnt 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  os 
follows : 

I.  rREUMl>'AET. 

1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  “The  British  North 
American  Act,  1^67.'* 

2.  The  provisions  of  this  act  referring  to  her  ma- 
jesty the  Queen,  extend  also  to  the  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors of  her  mmesty,  kings  and  queens  uf  the 
United  Kingdom  oi  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

II.  .rsio.v. 

a.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  hr  ami  with  the 
advice  of  her  majesty’s  most  honorable  privy  coun* 
cil,  to  declare,  by  proclamation,  that  on  and  after  a 
day  therein  appointed,  not  being  more  than  six 
months  after  tnc  passing  of  this  act,  the  Provinces 
of  Canada,  Nora  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  shall 
form  and  be  one  dominion,  under  the  name  of  Can- 
ada; and  on  and  after  that  day  those  three  Provinces 
shall  form  and  be  one  domiiiiou  under  that  name 
accordingly. 

4.  The  8ubsc<^uent  provisions  of  the  act  shall,  un- 
less it  is  otherwise  expressed  or  implied,  commence 
and  have  effect  on  ami  after  the  union,  that  is  to  say, 
on  and  after  the  day  appointed  for  the  union  taking 
effect  in  the  Queen’s  proclamation ; and  in  the  same 
provisions,  unless  it  is  otherwise  expressed  or  im- 
plied, the  name  Canada  shall  be  taken  to  mean  Can- 
ada as  constituted  under  this  act. 
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6.  Conada  shall  be  divided  into  four  provinces, 
named  Ootario,  Quebec,  Nora  Scotia,  sod  New 
Brunswick. 

6.  The  parts  of  the  Province  of  Canada  (as  it  ex- 
ists at  the  passing  of  the  act)  which  formerly  consti- 
tuted respectively  the  Provinces  of  Upper  Canada 
and  Lower  ('anada  shall  be  deemed  to  Be  severed, 
and  shall  form  two  separate  Provinces.  The  psul 
which  formerly  constituted  the  Province  of  Upper 
Canaila  shall  constituto  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and 
the  Province  of  Lower  Canada  shall  constitute  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

7.  The  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Now  Bruns- 
wick shall  have  the  same  limits  as  at  the  passing  of 
this  act. 

8.  In  the  general  census  of  the  population  of 
Canada,  which  is  hereby  ordered  to  be  taken  in  the 
year  one  thousand  cigllt  bondred  and  seventy-one, 
and  in  every  tenth  year  IbereaRer,  the  respective 
populations  of  the  four  Provinces  shall  be  distin- 
gmabed. 

III.  THE  EXECmTE  POWER, 

9.  The  executive  govomment  and  authority  of  and 
over  Canada  is  hereby  declared  to  continue  and  be 
vested  in  the  Queen. 

10.  The  provisions  of  this  act  referring  to  the 
governor-general  extend  and  apply  to  the  governor- 
general  for  the  time  being  of  Canada,  or  other  the 
chief  executive  officer  or  administrator  for  the  time 
being  carrying  on  the  government  of  Canada  on 
behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  by  whatever 
title  be  is  designated. 

11.  There  shall  be  a council  to  aid  and  advise  in 
the  govormnont  of  Canada,  to  be  styled  the  Qncen’s 
Privy  Council  for  Canada;  and  the  persons  who  ore 
to  be  members  of  that  council  shall  be  fVom  time  to 
time  chosen  and  summoned  by  the  governor-general 
and  sworn  in  as  privy  councillor^  and  members 
thereof  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  removed  by  the 
governor-general. 

12.  All  {Kiwers,  authorities,  and  functions  which, 
nndcr  any  act  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  or 
of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of  the  Legislatures  of  Upper 
Canada,  Ix)wer  Canada,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New 
Brunswick,  aro  at  the  union  vested  in,  or  exercisa- 
ble by,  the  respective  governors  or  licutenant-gov- 
emora  of  those  J’rovinces,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  respective  executive  councils  thereof,  or 
in  conjunction  with  those  councils,  or  with  any 
number  of  niomhers  thereof,  or  by  those  TOvemors 
or  lieutenant-governors  individually,  sball7  as  far  as 
the  same  continue  in  existence  and  capable  of  being 
exercised  ailor  the  union  in  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  be  vested  in  and  exercisable  by 
the  governor-general,  with  the  advice  or  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
Queen's  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  or  any  members 
thereof,  or  by  the  govomor-general  individually,  aa 
the  case  requires,  subject  nevertheless  (except  with 
respect  to  such  aa  exist  under  acts  of  the  J’arnament 
of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  to  be  abol- 
ished or  altered  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

13.  The  provisions  of  this  act  referring  to  the 
governor-general  in  council  shall  be  construed  as 
referring  to  the  governor-general,  acting  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council  for 
Canada. 

14.  It  Khali  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  if  her  majesty 
thinks  (it,  to  autborixo  tho  governor-general  from 
time  to  time  to  appoint  any  person,  or  any  persons, 
jointly  or  severally,  to  be  his  deputy  or  deputies, 
within  any  part  or  parts  of  Canada,  and  in  that 
capacity  to  exercise,  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
govemor-gcuerul,  as  the  governor-general  deems  it 
necessary  or  expedient  to  assign  to  him  or  them, 
subject  to  any  limitations  or  directions  expressed  or 
given  by  the  Queen;  but  the  appointment  of  such  a 
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deputy  or  deputies  shall  not  affect  the  exercise  by 
the  goTcmor-^cnerul  himself,  of  any  power,  author- 
ity, or  function. 

15.  The  coinmaDd'in>chtef  of  the  land  and  naval 
militia,  and  of  all  naval  and  military  forces,  of  and 
in  Canada,  is  hereby  declared  to  continue  and  be 
Tested  in  the  Queen. 

16.  Until  the  Queen  otherwise  directs,  the  seat  of 
gOTcrnmout  of  Canada  aball  be  Ottawa. 

IT.  TDE  LSOtSLATlTE  POWEH. 

17.  There  shall  be  one  Parliament  for  Canada,  con- 
aisting  of  the  Qncen,  an  upper  house  staled  the 
Scuate,  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

18.  The  privileges,  immunities,  and  powers  to  be 
held,  enjoyed,  ana  exercised  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  ami  by  the  members  thereof,  res- 
pectively, shall  be  such  as  arc  from  time  to  time  defined 
ny  act  oY  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  but  so  that  the 
same  shall  never  exceed  those  at  the  passing  of  this 
act  held,  enjoyed,  and  exercised  by  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliamcut  of  the  U’nited  Kingdom  of  (Ircat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  bv  the  members  thereof. 

Id.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  shall  be  called  to- 
gether not  less  than  six  months  after  the  onion. 

dO.  There  shall  be  a session  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  once  at  least  in  every  year,  so  that  twelve 
months  shall  not  intervene  between  the  last  sitting 
of  the  Parliament  in  one  session  and  its  first  sitting 
in  the  next  session. 

SKNATS. 

21.  The  senate  shall,  subject  to  the  provisious  of 
this  act,  consist  of  seventy-two  members,  who  shall 
be  styled  senators. 

22. *  In  relation  to  the  consitution  of  the  Senate, 
Canada  shall  be  deemed  to  consist  of  three  divisions: 

fl.l  Ontario. 

(i.\  Quebec. 

(3.;  Tbc  Maritime  Proviuccs,  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick, 

which  three  divisions  shall  [subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act]  be  eaually  represented  in  tbc  senate,  as 
follows:  Ontario  by  twenty-four  senatora;  Quebec 
by  twenty-four  senators ; and  the  Maritime  i’rov- 
inccs  by  twenty-four  senators,  twelve  thereof  repro- 
senting  Nova  l^cotia,  and  twelve  thereof  representing 
New  nranswick. 

In  the  case  of  Quebec,  each  of  the  twenty-four 
senators  representing  that  Province  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  one  of  the  twenty-four  electoral  divisions  of 
Lower  Canada,  specified  in  schedule  A to  Chapter  1. 
of  the  Consolidated  Statute.^  of  ('unada. 

S3.  The  qualifications  of  a senator  shall  be  as 
follows: 

n.l  He  sliall  be  of  the  full  age  of  thirty  years ; 

(2.)  He  shall  bo  Cither  a natural  born  subject  of 
the  Queen,  or  a subject  of  the  Queen  uatural- 
ixed  by  an  net  of  the  Parliament  of  tbc  United 
King(fom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of 
the  Legislature  of  one  of  the  Provinces  of 
Upper  Canada,  Lower  ('anada,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick,  before  the  union; 
or  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  aAcr  the  union. 

(3.)  He  shall  be  legally  or  equitably  seized  as  of 
freeliold  for  bis  own  use  and  benefit,  of  lands 
or  tenements  held  in  frccaiid  common  soccage, 
or  seized  or  nossc.^sed  for  his  own  use  and 
benefit  of  lands  or  tenements  held  in  Franc- 
alleu  or  in  roture,  within  the  Province  for 
which  be  is  appointed,  of  the  value  of  four 
thousand  dollars,  over  and  above  all  rent.*, 
dues,  debts,  charges,  mortgages,  and  incum- 
brances, duo  or  payable  out  of  or  charged  on 
or  afi'ecting  the  same: 

(4.)  His  real  and  personal  property  shall  be  to- 
gether worth  (our  ihonsana  dollars,  over  and 
above  his  debts  and  liabilities : 

(5.)  He  shall  be  resident  in  the  Province  for  whioh 
he  is  appointed: 


(6.)  In  the  case  of  Quebec,  he  shall  have  his  real 
property  Qualification  in  the  electoral  division 
lor  which  ne  is  appointed,  or  shall  be  resident 
in  that  division. 

24.  The  governor-general  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  Queen's  name,  by  instrument  under  the  great 
seal  of  Canada,  suiiimbn  qualifiiKl  persons  to  the 
senate;  and,  subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  this  act, 
every  person  so  summoned  snail  become  and  be  a 
member  of  the  senate  and  a senator. 

25.  Such  persons  shall  be  first  summoned  to  the 
senate  as  the  Queen  by  warrant  under  her  majesty's 
royal  aign  manual  thinks  fit  to  approve,  and  their 
names  shall  be  inserted  iu  the  Queen’s  proclamation 
of  union. 

26.  If  at  any  time,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
governor-general,  tbc  Queen  thinks  fit  to  direct  that 
three  or  six  members  bo  added  to  the  senate,  the 
governor-general  tqay  by  summons  to  three  or  six 
qualified  pursuos  (us  the  case  may  be>,  representing 
equally  the  three  divisions  of  Canada,  add  (o  tbc 
senate  accordingly. 

27.  In  case  of  sUch  addition  being  ct  any  time 
made,  the  governor-general  ahall  not  summon  any 
person  to  ihe  senate,  except  on  a further  like  direc- 
tion by  the  (tuccu  on  the  like  recommendation,  until 
each  of  the  three  divisions  of  Canada  is  represented 
by  twenty-four  tenatora,  and  no  more. 

28.  The  number  of  senators  shall  not  at  any  time 
exceed  seventy-eight, 

29.  A senator  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  bold  his  place  iu  the  senate  for  life. 

80.  A senator  may,  by  writing  under  bis  hand, 
^dressed  to  tbe  governor-general,  r<*sign  his  place 
in  the  senate,  and  thereupon  tbe  same  shall  be  va- 
cant. 

81.  The  place  of  a senator  shall  become  vacant  in 
any  of  the  following  coses : 

(1.)  If  for  two  consecutive  sessiens  of  the  Par- 
liament ho  fails  to  give  his  attendance  in  the 
senate : 

(2.)  If  be  takes  an  oath  or  makes  a declaration  or 
acknowledgment  of  allcgianct',  obedience  or 
adhcroccc  to  a foreign  power,  or  does  aa  act 
wherebv  he  becomes  a subject  or  citizen,  or 
entitled  to  the  rights  or  privileges  of  a subject 
or  citizen,  or  a foreiM  power: 

(8.)  If  he  is  adjudged  bankrupt  or  insolTcni,  or 
applies  for  the  benefit  oi  any  law  lasting 
to  insolvent  debtors,  or  becomes  a public 
defaulter: 

(4.)  If  he  is  attainted  of  treason  or  convicted  of 
felony,  or  of  auv  infamous  crime  : 

(5.)  If  he  ceases  to  he  qualified  in  rcs|>ect  of  prop- 
erty or  of  residence ; provided,  tnat  u senator 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  to  be 
qualified  in  respect  of  residence  by  reason 
only  of  his  residing  at  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
nient  of  Canada,  t^ile  holding  an  oflice  under 
that  government  requiring  bis  presence  there. 

82.  When  a vacancy  happens  m the  senate  by  res- 
ignation, death,  or  otherwise,  the  governor-ge’uerui 
shall  by  siiiumous  to  a fit  and  qualified  person  fill  the 
vacancy. 

88.  It  any  question  arises  respecting  the  qualifica- 
tion ofa  senator  or  u vacancy  iu  the  senate  the  same 
shall  be  beard  and  determined  by  the  senate. 

34.  Tlie  governor-general  may  from  time  to  lime, 
by  instrument  under  the  great  seal  of  Canada,  ap- 
point u senator  to  be  0|>eaker  of  the  senate,  and  may 
remove  him  and  appoint  another  in  his  stead. 

85.  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada  otherwise  pro- 
vides, the  presence  of  at  least  .senators,  in- 

cluding the  speaker,  shall  be  necessary*  to  consti- 
tute a meeting  of  the  senate  fur  the  exercise  of  its 
powers. 

86.  Questions  nrisingin  tbe  senate  shall  be  decided 
by  a majority  of  voices,  and  tbc  speaker  ^all  in  ail 
cases  have  a vote,  and  when  the  voices  are  equal  the 
decision  ahall  bo  deemed  to  be  in  the  negative. 
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THB  HOUftB  OP  COMMOXS. 

37.  The  house  of  comroons  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  consist  of  one  liuudred  nnd 
eigbtT-one  members,  of  whom  eijrhtr-two  shall  be 
elccti^  for  Ontario,  sixty.fire  for  Quebec,  nincteoa 
fur  Xova  Scotia,  and  fifteen  for  New  Brunswick. 

The  gorcmor*generul  shall  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Queen’s  name,  by  instrument  under  the  great 
seal  of  Canada,  aumnion  and  coll  together  the  bouse 
of  commons, 

8'.).  A senator  shall  not  be  capable  of  being  elected 
or  of  sitting  or  voting  os  a member  of  the  house  of 
commons. 

40.  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada  otherwise  pro* 
rides,  Ontario.  Quebec.  Nova  Scotia,  and  5icMr 
Brunswick  shall,  for  the  pur|>08es  of  the  election  of 
members  to  serve  in  tbo  bouse  of  commons,  be  di- 
vided into  electoral  districts  as  follows : 

1.  Ontario. — Ontario  shalf  he  divided  into  the 
counties,  ridings  «»f  counties,  cities,  parts  of  cities, 
and  towns  enumerated  in  the  first  schedule  to  this 
act,  each  whereof  shall  be  an  electoral  district,  each 
such  district  as  numbered  in  that  schedule  being  en- 
titled to  return  one  member. 

2.  QHtbtr, — Quebec  shall  be  divided  into  sixty-five 
electoral  districts,  composed  of  the  sixty-five  elec- 
toral divisions  into  which  Lower  Canada  is  at  the 

fassing  of  this  act  divided  under  chapter  3 of  the 
oDsofidated  Statutes  of  Canada,  chapter  75  of  the 
Consolidated  Statutes  for  Lower  Canada,  and  the 
act  of  the  Province  of  Canada  of  the  2-1d  year  of  the 
Queen,  chapter  1,  or  any  other  act  amending  the 
same  in  force  at  tbe  union,  so  that  each  such  el^to- 
ral  division  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  an 
electoral  district  entitled  to  rctuni  one  member. 

3.  .Voea  Scotia. — Kach  of  the  eighteen  counties  of 
Nova  Scotia  shall  bo  an  electoral  district.  Tbe 
county  of  Halifax  shall  be  entitled  to  return  two  mem- 
bers, and  each  of  the  other  counties  one  member. 

4.  Sett  firuMwiek.—V.nc'ii  of  the  fourteen  counties 
into  which  New  Brunswick  is  divided,  including  the 
city  and  county  ofSt.  John'  shall  be  an  electoral  dis- 
trict. The  cit^  of  St.  John  shall  also  be  a separate 
eU*ctnral  district.  E.xch  ot  those  fifteen  electoral  dis- 
tricts shall  be  eutitlod  to  return  one  member. 

41.  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada  otherwise  pro- 
vides, all  laws  in  force  in  the  several  Provinces  at  the 
union  relative  to  the  following  matters  or  anv  of 
them,  namely— tbo  qualifications  and  disqualifica- 
tions of  persona  to  be  elected  or  to  sit  or  vote  as 
membera  of  the  house  of  assembly  or  legislative  as- 
sembly in  the  several  Provinces,  the  voters  at  elec- 
tions of  sucli  members,  the  oaths  to  ho  taken  by 
voters,  the  retumingofllcers,  their  powers  and  duties, 
the  proceedings  at  elections,  the  periods  during  elec- 
tions may  be  continued,  the  tnal  of  controverted 
elections,  and  proceedings  incident  thereto,  the 
vacating  of  seats  of  membera,  and  the  execution  of 
new  writs  in  case  of  seats  vacated  otherwise  than  by 
diasolution — aliall  respectively  applv  to  elections  of 
members  to  serve  in  the  House  or  Commons  for  the 
aanie  several  Provincea. 

Provided  that,  until  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
otherwise  provides,  nl  any  election  for  a member  of 
the  House  i»f  Commons  for  the  District  of  Algoma,  in 
^dilion  to  persons  qualifitxl  by  the  law  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Canada  to  vole,  every  male  British  subject, 
aged  twentr-onc  ycara  or  upward,  being  a house- 
holder. shaft  have  a vote. 

42.  For  the  first  election  of  members  to  serve  in  the 
house  of  commons  the  governor-general  shall  cause 
writs  to  be  issued  by  such  peraon,  in  such  form,  and 
addrcsseif  to  such  returning  officers  as  he  thinks  fit. 

The  person  issuing  writs  under  this  section  shall 
have  tbe  like  powers  as  an*  pnsaeased  at  the  nnion 
by  the  officers  charged  with  the  issuing  of  writs  for 
the  election  of  tnembers  to  serve  in  the  respective 
house  of  assembly  or  legislative  assembly  of  the 
Province  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick  ; 
and  the  returning  officer  to  whom  writs  arc  directed 


under  this  section  shall  havo  the  like  powers  as  are 
possessed  at  the  union  by  tbe  officers  charged  with 
the  returning  of  writs  for  the  election  of  membere  to 
serve  in  the  same  respective  house  of  aaaembly  or 
legislative  aasopbly. 

43.  Id  case  a vacancy  in  the  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  aiiy  electoral  district  happens 
before  iho  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  or  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Parliament  before  provision  is  made 
by  the  I’arliament  in  this  behalf,  the  provisions  of 
the  lant  foregoing  section  of  this  act  shall  extend  and 
apply  to  the  issuing  and  returning  ofa  writ  in  respect 
of  such  vacant  district. 

44.  Tbe  House  of  Commons,  on  its  first  assembUng 
after  a general  election  shall  proceed  with  all  prac- 
tical speed  to  elect  one  of  its  members  to  be  speaker. 

45.  In  COSO  of  a vacancy  happeiiing  in  the  office  of 
speaker  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the 
House  of  Oominons  shall  with  all  practicable  speed 
proceed  to  elect  another  of  its  members  to  be 
Bpeakcr, 

43.  The  speaker  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
house  of  eominoDS. 

47.  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada  otherwise 
provides,  in  cose  of  the  absence  for  any  reason  of 
tbe  speaker  from  the  chair  of  tbo  bouse  of  commons 
for  a period  of  forty-eight  consecutive  hours,  tbe 
house  may  elect  another  of  its  members  to  act  as 
speaker  and  the  member  so  elected  shall,  during  tbe 
continuance  of  such  absence  of  the  speaker  have  and 
execute  all  the  powers,  privileges,  .and  duties  of 
speaker. 

43.  The  presence  of  at  least  twenty  members  of  the 
House  of  (*'immons  shall  bo  necessary  to  constitute  a 
meeting  of  the  house  for  the  exercise*  of  its  powers: 
and  for  that  purpose  the  speaker  shall  be  reckonea 
as  a member. 

49.  Questions  arising  in  the  house  of  commons 
shall  bo  decided  by  a majority  of  voices  other  (ban 
that  of  the  speaker ; and  when  tbo  voices  arc  equal, 
the  speaker  shall  have  a vote. 

50.  house  of  commons  shall  continue  for 
five  years  from  the  day  of  the  return  of  the  writs  for 
choosing  the  house  (subject  to  be  sooner  dissolved 
by  the  govcmor-gouerol),  and  no  longer. 

51.  On  tbe  completion  of  the  census  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and 
of  each  subsequent  decennial  census,  the  representa- 
tion of  tlie  I’rttrinces  shall  be  readjusted  by  such  au- 
thority, in  such  manner,  and  from  such  time,  as  the 
Parlianicnt  of  Panada  from  time  to  time  provides, 
subject  and  according  to  tbe  following  rules: 

(1.)  Quebec  shall  have  tbe  fixed  number  of  sixty- 
firo  members: 

(3.)  There  sliull  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  other 
Provinces  such  n number  of  members  as  shall 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
population  (ascertained  at  such  census)  as  the 
luimberof  sixty-five  bears  to  tbe  number  of 
the  iKipulation  of  Quebec  (so  ascertained). 

(8.)  In  tlie  computation  of  the  number  of  members 
for  A Pnivince  a ftactional  part  not  exceeding 
one-half  of  the  whole  nnmber  requisite  for  en- 
titling tbe  Province  to  a member  shall  be  dis- 
regarded ; but  a fractional  part  exceeding  one- 
half  of  that  number  shall  be  equivalent  to  the 
whole  number. 

(4.)  On  any  such  reailjustment  the  number  of 
members  for  a Prortoce  shall  not  be  reduced 
unless  tbe  proportion  which  the  number  of  tbo 
population  of  the  Province  bore  to  the  number 
of  the  aggregate  population  of  Canada  at  the 
then  last  preceding  readjustment  of  the  num- 
ber of  members  for  the  Province  is  ascertained 
at  the  then  latest  census  to  be  diminished  by 
one  Oeentifth  part  or  upward  : 

(5).  Such  readjustment  shall  not  take  elTcct  untu 
after  the  termination  of  the  then  existing  Par- 
liament. 

53.  The  number  of  members  of  the  bouse  of  com- 
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moot  m»j  be  from  time  to  time  increased  bj  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  provided  the  proportionate 
repreaentation  of  the  rrurincea  prcacribed  by  tbia 
act  ia  not  thereby  disturbed. 

MOXar  TOTIta— ROYAL  AMCXT. 

63.  Bills  for  appropriatin^c  any  part  of  the  public 
revenue,  or  for  imputing  any  tax  or  impost,  shall 
originate  in  the  house  of  commous. 

64.  It  aboil  not  be  lawful  for  the  house  of  com* 
mona  to  adopt  or  pass  any  rote,  resolution,  address, 
or  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  public 
revenue,  or  of  any  tax  or  impost,  to  any  purpose  that 
bos  not  brat  been  recommended  to  that  house  by 
message  of  the  govcrnor*gcneral  in  the  aesaiun  in 
which  aneb  vote,  resolution,  address,  or  bill  is  pro- 
posed. 

55.  Where  a bill  passed  by  the  honsoa  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  presented  to  the  governor-general  for  the 
Queeu's  aasent,  he  shall  declare  according  to  Lis 
discretion,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  or  this  act 
and  her  majesty's  instructions,  either  that  be  assents 
thereto  in  the  Queen’s  name,  or  that  he  withholds 
the  Queen’s  assent,  or  that  be  reserves  the  bill  for 
Ibe  signification  of  tbe  Queen’s  pleasure. 

66.  Where  the  governor-general  assents  to  a bill 
in  the  Queen’s  nauie,  he  shaTl  by  tbe  first  convenient 
onportnnity  send  an  authentic  copy  of  the  act  to  one 
other  majesty’s  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  if 
the  Queen  in  council  wiibin  two  years  after  receipt 
thereof  by  tho  secretary  of  state  tb'ioks  fit  to  disallow 
the  act,  such  disallowance  (with  a certificate  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  of  tbe  day  on  which  the  act  was 
receivetf  by  him),  being  signified  bv  the  governor- 
general,  by  speech  or  message  to  caclb  of  tbe  bouses 
of  the  Parliament,  or  by  proclamation,  shall  annul 
the  act  from  and  aAer  the  day  of  such  signification. 

67.  A bill  reserved  for  the  signification  of  tho 
Queen’s  niensure  shall  nut  have  any  force  unless  and 
until  within  two  years  from  tbe  dsy  on  which  it  was 
presented  to  tbe  governor-general  for  the  Queen’s 
assent,  tbe  governor-general  signifies,  by  speech  or 
message  to  each  of  the  bouses  of  Parlismeut,  or  by 
proclsmatioD,  that  it  has  received  the  oAsent  of  tbe 
Queen  in  council. 

An  entry  of  every  such  speech,  message,  or  proc- 
lamation shall  be  made  in  the  journal  of  each  house, 
and  a duplicate  thereof  duly  attested  shall  bo  deliv- 
ered to  the  proper  officer,  to  be  kept  among  the  rec- 
ords ofConado. 

V. — riJOVISCIAL  COXdTlTmONS. 

Ex/cuiie4  /bifcr. 

68.  For  each  Province  there  shall  be  an  officer, 
styled  tho  Lieutenant-Governor,  appointed  by  the 
governor-general  in  council,  by  instrument  under  tho 
great  seol  of  Canada. 

59.  A lieutenant-governor  shall  hold  office  during 
tbe  pleasure  of  the  governor-general  j but  any  lieuten- 
ant-governor appointed  alter  tbe  commencement 
of  the  first  session  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  shall 
not  be  removable  within  five  years  from  his  appoint- 
ment. except  for  cause  assigned,  which  shall  be  com- 
municated to  him  in  writing,  within  one  month  after 
tbe  order  for  his  removal  is  made,  and  shall  be  com- 
municated by  message  to  the  senate  and  to  tbe  house 
of  commons  within  one  week  thereafter  if  Parliament 
is  then  sitting,  and  if  not  then  within  one  week  after 
the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

60.  The  salaries  of  the  lieutenant-governors  shall 
be  fixed  and  provided  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

61.  Kvt-ry  lieutenant-governor  shall,  before  as- 
suming the  duties  of  his  ofliee,  make  and  subscribe 
before  the  governor-general  or  some  person  author- 
ized by  him  oaths  or  allegiance  and  office  similar  to 
those  taken  by  the  governor-general. 

62.  Tho  provisions  of  this  act  referring  to  tbe  lieu- 
tenant-governor, extend  and  applv  to  the  Iieutcnant- 
goveruor  for  the  time  being  of  each  I’rovincc  or  other 


the  chief  executive  officer  or  administrator  for  the 
time  being  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  Prov- 
ince,  by  whatever  title  he  is  designatcMl. 

63.  'the  executive  councils  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
shall  be  composed  of  such  persons  as  the  lieutenant- 
governor  from  time  to  time  thinks  fit,  and  in  the  first 
instance  of  tbe  following  officers : namely,  the  attor- 
ney-general,  the  secretary  and  register  of  tlie  Prov- 
ince,  the  treasurer  of  the  province,  tbe  commissioner 
of  crown  lands,  and  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
and  public  works,  within  Quebec,  the  speaxer  of  tbe 
legislative  council,  and  tbe  solicitor-genorol. 

64.  The  constitution  of  the  executive  authority  in 
each  of  tbe  Proviuces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  con- 
tinue as  it  exists  at  tbe  union  until  altered  under  tbe 
authority  of  this  act. 

All  powers,  authorities,  and  fhnetions,  which 
under  any  act  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  or 
of  the  Puliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of  the  Ijegislature  of  Upper 
Canada,  Lower  Canada,  or  Canada,  were  or  ore  be- 
fore or  at  tho  union  vested  in  or  exercisable  by  tho 
respective  governors  or  licutcnant-govemors  of  those 
Provinces,  with  the  advice,  or  with  tbe  advice  and 
consent  of  the  respective  executive  councils  thereof, 
or  in  coniunction  with  those  couucils,  or  with  any 
number  of  the  members  thereof,  or  by  those  gov- 
ernors or  licutcnant-govemors  indiridnally,  shalT,  as 
f^sr  as  tho  same  are  capable  of  being  exercised  a(\cr 
the  union  in  relation  to  the  government  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  respectively,  be  vested  in  and  shall  or 
may  be  exercised  by  the  lieutenant-governor  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec  rcspectivclv,  with  the  advice,  or 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  respective  executive  council,  or  any  members 
lliereof,  or  by  the  licuteuant-govcroor  of  iudlvidually, 
as  tbe  case  requires,  subject  nevertheless  (except 
with  respect  to  such  as  exists  under  acts  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  to  be 
abolished  or  altered  by  the  respective  legislatures  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec. 

66.  Tbe  provisions  of  this  act  referring  to  the 
licutcnant-govcmor  in  council  shall  be  cunstnied  as 
referring  to  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Province 
acting  by  and  with  the  advice  of  tbe  executive  coun- 
cil thereof. 

67.  Tbe  goTcroor-general  in  council  may  from  time 
to  time  apjioint  an  administrator  to  execute  the  office 
and  functions  of  lieutenant-governor  during  bis  ab- 
sence, illness,  or  other  inability. 

68.  Unless  and  until  tbe  cx^utivc  government  of 
any  Province  otherwise  directs  with  respect  to  that 
Province,  the  seats  of  government  of  the  Provinces 
shall  be  as  follows : namely,  of  Ontario,  the  city  of 
Toronto  t of  Quebec,  the  city  of  Quebec ; of  Nova 
Scotia,  the  citv  of  Halifax;  aud  of  New  Brunswick, 
tbe  city  of  FrcScricton. 

LXmSLATlVX  POWERS. 

69.  1.  Onfrir/o.— There  shall  be  a legislature  for 
Ontario,  consisting  of  the  liculcnant-govemor  and 
of  cue  bouse,  styled  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Ontario. 

70.  Tbe  legislative  assemblv  of  Ontario  shall  be 
composed  of  cigbty-two  memhors.  to  bo  elected  to 
represent  the  eighlv-two  electoral  districts  in  Outa- 
rin,  set  forth  in  toe  hrst  schedule  of  this  act. 

71.  2,  V*'^^*““'^hcre  shall  be  a legislature  for 
Quebec  consisting  of  tho  lieutenant-governor  and  of 
two  houses,  styled  the  I/Ogislativc  Council  of  Quebec 
and  the  Legislative  As»embly  of  Quebec. 

72.  The  legislative  council  of  Quebec  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twenty-four  members,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  lieutenant-governor  under  the  Queen’s  name,  by 
instrument  under  the  great  seal  of  Quebec,  one  being 
appointed  to  represent  each  of  the  twenty-four  elec- 
toral divisions  of  Lower  Canada  in  this  act  refer^ 
to,  and  each  bolding  office  for  the  term  of  his  life, 
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unless  the  legislature  of  Quebec  otherwise  provides 
under  the  prorisions  of  this  act. 

73.  The  aualificatioDS  of  a legislative  councillor  of 
Quebec  shall  be  the  same  os  those  of  the  senators  for 
Quebec. 

74.  The  place  of  a legislative  councillor  of  Quebec 
shall  become  vacaut  in  tbo  cases,  mutatU  mutandU, 
in  which  the  place  of  senator  becomes  vacant. 

73.  When  a vacancy  happens  in  the  legislative 
council  of  Quebec  by  resignation,  death,  or  otherwise, 
tlie  lieutenanUgovemor,  in  the  Queen's  name,  by  an 
instrument  under  the  great  seal  of  Quebec,  shall  ap- 
point a fit  and  qualified  person  to  fill  (he  vacancy. 

76.  If  any  question  arises  respecting  the  qualifica- 
tion of  a legislative  councillor  of  Quebec,  ora  vacancy 
in  the  legislative  council  of  Quebec,  (he  same  shall  bo 
heard  and  determined  by  the  legislative  council. 

77.  The  lieutenant-governor  may,  from  time  to 
time,  by  instrument  under  the  ^atseal  of  Quebec, 
appoint  a member  of  (he  lerislativc  council  of  Quebec 
to  be  speaker  thereof,  antT  may  remove  him  and  ap- 
point another  in  his  stead. 

78.  Until  the  legislature  of  Quebec  otherwise  pro- 
vides, the  presence  of  at  least  ten  members  of  the 
legislative  council,  including  the  speaker,  shall  bo 
necessary  to  constitute  a meeting  fur  the  exorcise  of 
its  powers. 

7v.  Questions  arising  in  the  legislative  councilor 
Quebec  shall  be  decided  by  a majority  of  voices,  and 
tbo  speaker  shall  in  all  cases  have  a vote,  and  when 
the  voices  arc  equal  the  decision  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  the  negative. 

80.  The  legislative  assembly  of  Quebec  shall  bo 
composed  of  sixty-flrc  members  to  be  elected  to  repre- 
seut  the  sixty-fire  electoral  divisions  or  districts  of 
Lower  Canada  in  this  act  referred  to,  subject  to  al- 
teration thereof  by  the  legislature  of  Quebec  : pro- 
vided ibat  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  present  to  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Quebec  fur  assent  any  bill  for 
altering  the  limits  of  any  of  the  electoral  divisions  or 
districts  mentioned  in  (ho  second  schedule  to  this 
act,  unless  the  second  and  third  readings  of  such  bill 
bare  been  passed  in  the  legislative  assembly  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  majonty  of  tho  members  rep- 
resenting all  those  electoral  divbiona  or  districts, 
and  the  assent  shall  not  be  given  to  such  bill  unless 
an  address  has  been  presented  by  the  legislative  as- 
sembly to  the  lioutcnant-govemur  stating  that  it  has 
been  so  passed. 

81.  3.  Ontario  and  Qufh^r. — The  legislatures  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  respectively  shall  be  called  to- 
gether not  later  than  six  months  after  the  union. 

62.  The  lieutcnant-gorernor  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  in  tho  Queen's  name,  by  in- 
strument under  the  great  seal  of  the  Province,  sum- 
mon and  call  together  tho  legislative  assembly  of  the 
Province. 

83.  Until  tho  legislature  of  Ontario  or  of  Quebec 
otherwise  prondos,  a person  accepting  or  holding  in 
Ontario  or  Quebec  any  office,  commission,  or  employ- 
mont,  permanent  or  temporary,  at  the  nomination 
of  the  lieutenant-governor,  to  which  an  annual  salary 
or  any  fee,  allowance,  emolument,  or  profit  of  any 
kind  or  amount  whatever  from  the  Province  is  at- 
tached, shall  not  be  eligible  as  a member  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  the  respective  Province,  nor  shall 
he  sit  or  vote  ai  such;  nut  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  make  incligiblo  aur  person  boiug  a member  of 
the  executive  council  or  tnc  rc^ective  Province,  or 
holding  any  of  the  following  ofilces  : that  is  to  say, 
the  offices  of  attorney-general,  secretanr  and  register 
of  the  Province,  treasurer  of  the  Province,  commis- 
sioner of  crown  lands,  and  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture and  public  works,  and  in  Quebec,  solicitor-gen- 
eral, or  shall  disqualify  him  to  sit  or  vote  in  the  house 
for  which  he  is  elected,  provided  bo  is  elected  while 
holding  such  office. 

8^1.  Until  the  legislatures  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
respectively  otherwise  provide,  all  laws  which  at  the 
nnion  are  in  force  in  those  Provinces  respectively, 


relative  to  the  following  matters,  or  any  of  them, 
namely,  the  qualifications  and  disqualincations  of 
persons  to  be  elected,  or  to  sit  or  vote  as  members 
of  the  assembly  of  Canada,  the  qualifications  or  dis- 
qualifications of  voters,  the  oatns  to  be  taken  by 
voters,  tho  returning  officers,  their  powers  and  duties, 
the  proceedings  at  elections,  the  periods  daring 
whicii  such  elections  may  bo  continued,  and  the  tri^ 
of  controverted  elections,  and  the  proceedings  inci- 
dent thereto,  the  vacating  of  the  seats  of  meml^rs, 
and  the  issuing  and  execution  of  new  writs  in  case 
of  scats  vacated  otherwise  than  l^  dissolution,  shall 
respectively  apply  to  elections  of  members  to  servo 
in  tho  respective  legislative  aascmblics  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec. 

Provided,  That  until  the  legislature  of  Ontario 
otherwise  provides,  at  any  election  for  a member  of 
the  legislative  assembly  of  Ontario  for  the  district  of 
Algoma  in  addition  to  persons  qualified  bv  the  Uyt 
of  tho  Province  of  Canaaa  to  vote,  every  Bntish  sub- 
ject, aged  twenty-one  years  or  upward,  being  a 
householder,  shall  have  a vote. 

85.  ICvcry  legislative  assembly  of  Ontario  and 
every  legislative  assembly  of  Quenee  shall  continue 
for  (bur  years  from  the'  day  of  the  return  of  the 
writs  for  choosing  the  same '^subject  nevertheless  to 
cither  tbo  legislative  assembly  of  Ontario  or  the 
legislative  assembly  of  Quebec  being  sooner  dis- 
solved by  the  licuteDant-govemor  of  the  province), 
and  no  longer. 

86.  There  shall  be  a seasion  of  the  legislature  of 
Ontario  and  that  of  Quebec  once  at  least  in  every 
year,  so  that  twelve  mouths  shall  not  Intervene  be- 
tween the  lost  sitting  of  tbo  l^slature  in  each  Prov- 
ince in  one  session  and  its  nnt  sitting  in  the  next 
session. 

87.  The  following  provisions  of  this  act  respecting 
the  house  of  commons  of  Canada  shall  extend  and 
apply  to  the  legislative  aasembliea  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  that  is  to  say,  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
election  of  a speaker  originally  and  on  vacancies,  the 
duties  of  the  speaker,  tho  absence  of  the  speaker,  the 
quorum,  and  the  mode  of  voting,  as  if  those  pro- 
visions were  here  reSnacted  and  made  applicable  in 
terms  to  each  such  legislative  assembly. 

88.  4.  Abra  i^ifotia  and  iVetr  Jiruntmck.—T\io  con- 
stitution of  the  legislature  of  each  of  tho  Provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  sball^  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  continue  as  it  exists  at 
the  union,  until  altered  under  tbo  authority  of  this 
act,  and  the  house  of  assembly  of  New  Brunswick 
existing  at  the  passing  of  this  act  shall,  unless  soon- 
er dissolved,  coutinuc  for  tho  period  for  which  it  was 
elected. 

89.  5.  Ontario,  Qu*b«e,  and  Nota  Scotia, — Each 
of  the  lieuteDant-goremors  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and 
Nova  Scotia  shall  cause  writs  to  be  issued  for  the 
first  election  of  members  of  the  legislative  assoznbiy 
thereof  in  such  form  and  by  such  person  at  be  thinks 
fiL  and  at  such  time  and  acldressed  to  such  returning 
officer  as  the  governor-general  directs,  and  so  that  the 
first  election  of  member  of  assembly  for  any  electo- 
ral district  or  any  subdivision  thereof  shall  be  held 
at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  places  as  the  elec- 
tion for  a member  to  serve  in  the  house  of  commons 
of  Canada  for  that  electoral  district. 

90.  6.  Four  /Voci«c«. — The  following  provi- 

sions of  this  act  respecting  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
namely,  the  provisions  relating  to  appropriation  and 
tax  bills,  tho  recommendation  of  money  votes,  tbo 
assent  to  bills,  the  disallowance  of  acts,  and  the  sig- 
nification of  pleasure  on  bills  reserved,  shall  extend 
and  apply  to  tbo  legislatures  of  the  several  Provinces 
as  if  ttioso  proriHions  were  reenacted  and  made  appli- 
cable in  terms  to  the  respective  Provinces  and  tho 
legislatures  thereof  with  the  substitution  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-govemor  oi  the  Province  for  the  governor- 

f'eneraC  of  the  governor-general  for  the  Queen,  and 
or  a secretary  of  state,  of  one  year,  for  two  years, 
and  of  the  Province  for  Canada. 
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TI. — DWTBIBtTTlOX  OP  LEOISLATIVK  POWEB3. 
POWERS  OP  TRB  PARLUMSyT. 

91.  It  shsll  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  br  oml  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
comtnons,  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  uml 
good  government  of  Canada,  in  relation  to  all  mat- 
ters not  coming  within  the  classes  of  subjects  bj 
this  act  asHigned  csclusiTelj  to  the  legistalurcs  of 
the  Province*:  and  for  ijreater  certainty,  but  not  so 
os  to  restrict  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  terms  of 
this  section,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  (notwith- 
standing  anything  in  this  act)  the  exclusive  legisla- 
tive authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  extends 
to  all  matters  coming  within  the  classes  of  subjects 
next  hereinafter  onuiMcmted.  that  is  to  say: 

1.  The  public  debt  and  property, 

5.  The  regulation  of  trade  und  commerce. 

8.  The  raising  of  money  by  any  mode  or  system 
* of  taxation. 

4.  The  borrowing  of  money  on  the  public  credit. 

6.  PoHtal  service. 

6.  The  census  and  statistics. 

I.  Militia,  military,  and  naval  services  and  de- 
fence. 

8.  The  fixing  of  and  providing  for  the  salaries 
and  allowances  of  civil  and  other  officers  of 
the  govemraent  of  Canada. 

9.  Beacons,  buoys,  light-houses,  and  Sable  Island. 

10.  Navigation  and  shipping. 

11.  Quarantine  and  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  marine  hospitals. 

12.  Sea-coast  and  inland  fisheries. 

18.  Ferries  between  a Provlnco  and  any  British  or 
foreign  country,  or  between  two  Provinces. 

14.  Currency  and  coinage, 

15.  Banking — incorporation  of  banks  and  the  issue 
of  i»aper  money. 

19.  Savings  banks. 

17.  Weights  and  measures. 

18.  Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes. 

19.  Interest. 

20.  Legal  tender. 

21.  Bankruptcy  and  insolvency. 

22.  Patents  and  invention  and  discovery. 

23.  Conyrights. 

24.  Inmans  and  lands  reserved  for  the  Indians. 

25.  Naturalizaliou  and  aliens. 

39.  Marriage  and  divorce. 

27.  The  criminal  law,  except  the  constitution  of 
courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  but  including 
the  procedure  in  criminal  matters. 

28.  The  establishment,  inaiutcnancc,  and  manage- 
ment of  penitentiaries. 

29.  Such  classes  of  subjects  ns  are  expressly  ex- 
cepted in  the  enumeration  of  the  classes  of 
snnject*  by  this  act  assigned  exclusively  to 
legislatures  of  the  Provinces. 

And  any  matter  coming  within  any  of  the 
classes  of  subjects  enumerated  in  this  section 
shall  not  bo  deemed  to  come  witbin  the  class 
of  matters  of  a local  or  private  nature  com- 
prised in  the  enumeration  of  the  classes  of  sub- 
jects by  this  act  assigned  exclusively  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  Provinces. 

BXCLCSIVE  rowtits  or  PROVINCIAL  LSGtSLATUSES. 

92.  In  each  Province  the  legislature  may  exclu- 
sively make  laws  tn  relation  to  matters  coming  with- 
in the  classes  of  subjects  next  hereinafter  enumerated, 
that  is  to  say: 

(1.)  The  amendment  (Vom  time  to  time,  notwith- 
standing anything  in  this  act,  of  the  (’oostitu- 
tion  of  the  Province,  except  as  regards  tho 
office  of  licutenant-govemor. 

(2.)  Direct  taxation  within  tho  Province  in  order 
to  the  raising  of  a revenue  for  provincial  pur- 
imses. 

(8.)  The  {Arrowing  of  money  on  the  sole  credit 
of  the  Province. 


(4.)  The  establishment  and  tenure  of  provincial 
offices,  and  the  appointment  and  payment  of 
p^rovincial  officers. 

(5.)  The  muuagemcut  and  aalc  of  the  public  lands 
belonging  to  the  Province,  and  of  the  limber 
and  wood  thereon. 

(d.)  The  cstabKshmciit,  maintenance,  and  man- 
agement of  public  and  reformatory  prisons  in 
and  for  the  Province. 

(7.)  The  c^tablisbment.  maintenance,  and  man- 
agemoDt  of  bospilais,  asylums,  cliaritics,  and 
eieemosynurv  institutions  in  and  for  the 
Province  (other  than  marine  hospitals). 

(S.l  Municipal  institutious  in  the  Province. 

(9.)  Shop,  hatuou,  (urern,  auctioneer,  and  other 
licenses  in  order  to  the  raising  of  a revenue 
fur  provincial,  local,  or  municipal  purjmses. 

(10.)  Local  works  and  undertakings  other  than 
such  as  arc  of  the  following  classes  : 
a.  Lines  of  steam  or  other  sliips,  railways, 
canals,  telegraphs  and  other  works  and 
undertakings  connecting  the  Province 
with  any  or  others  of  the  Provinces,  or 
extending  beyond  tbc  limits  of  the  I’rov- 
ince. 

5.  Lines  of  steamships  between  the  Province 
and  any  British  or  foreign  country. 

€.  Such  works  as,  although  wholly  situate 
within  the  Province,  or  before  or  after 
their  execution  declared  by  the  Parliament 
of  ('aiiada  to  be  for  the  general  advantage 
of  Canada  or  for  the  advantage  of  two  or 
more  of  tbc  Provinces, 

(11.)  The  incorporation  of  companies  with  Pro- 
vincial objects. 

(12.)  The  solemnixation  of  marriage  in  the  Prov- 
ince. 

nS.l  Property  and  civil  rights  in  the  Province. 

(1*L)  The  administration  of  justice  in  tbc  Province, 
including  the  constitution,  maintenance  and 
organization  of  Provincial  courts,  both  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  including 
procedure  in  civil  matters  in  those  courts. 

(15.)  The  imposition  of  punishment  by  fine,  pen- 
alty, or  imprisonment  for  enforcing  any  law 
of  the  ProviDcc  made  in  relation  to  any  mat- 
ter coming  witbin  any  of  tlie  classes  of  sub- 
jects emimcrate<l  in  tub  section. 

(19.)  Generally  all  matters  of  u merely  local  or 
private  nature  in  tbc  Province. 

SDl'CATlON. 

(93.)  In  and  for  each  Province  tbo  legblature  may 
make  laws  in  relation  to  education,  subject  and  ac- 
cording to  the  following  provisions  ; 

(1.)  Nothing  in  any  such  law  shall  prejudiciaUy 
afl'ect  any  right  or  privilege  with  respect  to 
dcnoniinatioiiol  schools  which  any  class  of 
persons  have  by  law  in  tbc  Province  at  the 
union. 

(2.)  All  the  powers,  privileges,  and  duties  by 
law  coiifciTcd  and  imposed  in  Upper  Canada 
on  the  spparate  schools  and  school  trustees 
of  tbc  Queen’s  Koinan  Catholic  subjects  shall 
be  and  tbc  same  are  hereby  extended  to  the 
dissentient  schools  of  the  Queen’s  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Quebec. 

(8.)  AV'bere  in  any  J*roTincc  a system  of  separate 
or  dissentient  schools  exists  by  Uw  at  the 
union,  or  is  thereafter  established  by  the 
legislature  of  the  Province,  an  appeal  shall 
lie  to  the  goreruor-generiU  in  council  from 
anv  act  or  decision  of  any  Provincial  authority 
affecting  any  right  or  privilcjje  of  the  I^v 
testant  or  Homan  Catholic  imnority  of  the 
Qitei'n’s  subjects  in  relation  to  education. 

(4.)  In  case  any  such  Provincial  law  as  from  time 
to  time  seems  to  the  governor-general  in 
council  requisite  for  tbc  due  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  is  uot  mode,  or  in 
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ftny  case  any  decision  of  the  fcoreixor-j^en- 
oral  in  cuuucit  on  any  appcid  under  this 
section  is  not  duly  executed  by  the  proper 
Provincial  authority  in  that  behalf,  then  and 
in  every  such  case,  and  as  far  only  as  the  cir* 
cumsta'nccs  of  each  case  require,  the  Porlia* 
ment  of  Canada  may  make  rumc<lial  laws  for 
the  due  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  of  any  decision  of  the  govemor- 
general  in  council  under  this  section. 

L-xiroai4iTr  of  laws  w oktario,  xova  scotia,  axd 

XBW  BRCXSWXCC. 

91.  Notwithstanding  any  thing  in  this  act,  the  Par- 
liament of  (’anada  may  make  provision  for  the  uni- 
formity of  all  or  any  of  the  laws  relative  to  property 
and  civil  rights  in  Ontario,  Nora  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  of  the  procedure  of  all  or  any  of  Iho 
courts  in  those  three  Provinces,  and  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  any  act  in  that  behalf  the  power  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  anv 
matter  comprised  in  any  such  act  shall,  uotwithstand- 
ing  any  thing  in  this  act,  bo  unrestricted ; but  any 
act  of'the  Parliament  of  Canada  making  provision 
for  such  uniformity  sball  not  bare  elTect  in  any  Prov- 
ince unless  and  until  it  is  adopted  and  enacted  os  law 
by  the  legislature  thereof. 

AORICULTCRB  AXD  lUNIGRATIOX. 

95.  In  each  Province  the  legislature  may  make 
laws  in  relatiou  to  agriculture  m the  Province,  and 
to  immigration  into  tlio  Province;  and  it  is  hereby 
declared  that  the  Parliament  of  Canada  mav,  from 
time  to  time,  make  laws  in  relation  to  agriculture  in 
all  or  any  of  the  Provinces,  and  to  immigration  into 
all  or  anv  of  the  Provinces  ; and  any  law  of  the  legis- 
lature ot  a Province  relative  to  agriculture  or  to  im- 
migration shall  have  effect  in  and  for  the  Province  as 
lung  and  as  far  only  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to  any  act 
of  Parliament  of  Canada. 

TIL — JUDICATCUS. 

90.  The  govemor-geocral  shall  appoint  the  judges 
of  the  Superior,  District,  and  County  Courts  in  each 
Province,  except  those  of  the  Courts  of  Probate  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

97.  Until  the  laws  relative  to  propertv  and  civil 
rights  ill  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  procedure  of  the  courts  in  those  Frorioces 
are  made  unifonu,  the  Judges  of  the  courts  of  those 
Provinces  appointed  by  the  giivcmor-general  shall  be 
selected  from  the  respective  bars  of  those  I'rovinces, 

99.  The  judges  of  toe  courts  of  Quebec  sball  be  se- 
lected from  the  bar  of  that  Province. 

99.  The  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  shall  hold 
ofllcc  during  good  behavior;  but  shall  be  removable 
by  the  govemur-gencnil  on  address  of  the  senate  and 
bouse  of  commons. 

100.  The  salaries,  allowances,  and  pensions  of  Iho 
judges  of  the  Superior,  District,  and  County  Courts 
(except  the  Courts  of  Probate  In  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick),  and  of  the  Admiralty  t.’ourts  in 
cise^whcre  the  judges  thereof  ar^^  for  the  time  being 
paid  by  salarv.  sball  be  dxed  and  provided  by  the 
Parliament  of' Canada. 

101.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  may,  notwithstand- 
ing any  thing  in  this  act,  from  lime  to  time  provide 
fur  the  constitution,  maintenance,  and  organization 
of  a general  court  of  appeal  for  CanadfL  and  for  the 
establishment  of  any  aadilional  courts  for  tbc  better 
administration  of  the  laws  of  Canuilu. 

Tin. — irETEJfTRa — DEBTS — ASSETS— TAXATION, 

102.  All  duties  and  revenues  over  which  the  re- 
spective legislatures  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Now  Brunswick  before  and  at  the  union  had,  and 
liave  power  of  appropriation,  except  such  portions 
thereof  as  arc  by  this  act  reserved  to  the  respective 
legislatures  of  the  Provinces,  or  arc  raised  by  them  in 
accordance  with  the  special  powers  conferred  upon 


them  by  this  act,  sball  form  one  consolidated  reve- 
nue fund,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  public  service 
of  Canada,  in  the  munner,  and  subject  to  the  charges 
in  this  act  provided. 

103.  Tho  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  Canada  shall 
be  permanently  charged  with  the  costs,  charges  and 
expenses  incident  to  the  collection,  management, 
and  receipt  thereof,  and  tbc  same  shall  form  the  first 
charge  thereon,  subject  to  be  reviewed  and  audited 
in  such  manner  a.i  shall  bo  ordered  by  the  govemor- 
gooeral  in  council  until  the  Parliament  otherwise 
provides. 

104.  Tho  annual  interest  of  the  pubKc  debts  of 
the  several  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick  at  tho  union  ahall  form  the  second 
charge  on  the  consoUdateil  revenne  fund  of  Canada. 

105.  Unless  altered  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
the  salary  of  tho  governor-general  shall  be  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  money  of  tho  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  ana  Ireland,  payable  out  of  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund  of  Canada,  and  the  same  shall 
form  the  third  charge  thereon. 

106.  Subject  to  tne  several  payments  by  this  act 
charged  on  tho  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  CanadiL 
the  same  shall  bo  appropriated  by  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  for  tbc  public  service. 

107.  All  stocks,  cosh,  bankers'  balances  and  seen- 
rities  for  money  belonging  to  each  Province  at  tho 
time  of  tho  union,  except  as  in  this  act  mentioned, 
shall  be  the  property  ot  Canada,  and  shall  be  taken 
in  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the  respective  debts 
of  the  Provinces  at  the  union. 

108.  The  public  works  and  proportv  of  each  Prov- 
ince.  enumerated  in  the  thira  sche<fule  to  this  act, 
ahall  be  the  property  of  Canada. 

109.  All  lands,  mines,  minerals,  and  royalties 
longing  to  the  several  i'roviuces  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  at  the  union,  and  all 
sums  then  duo  or  psyable  for  such  lands,  mines, 
miueraLs,  or  royalties,  shall  belong  to  the  several 
I'rorinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick,  in  which  tho  same  are  situate  or  arise, 
subject  to  any  trusts  existing  in  respect  thereof,  ami 
to  any  interest  other  than  that  of  the  Province  in  the 
same. 

110.  All  assets  connected  with  such  portions  of 
the  public  debt  of  each  Province  as  are  assumed  by 
that  Province,  shall  belong  to  that  Province. 

111.  Canada  shall  bo  liable  for  the  debts  and  liahil* 
itics  of  each  Pruvinco  existing  at  the  Union. 

112.  Ontario  and  Quebec,  conjointly,  shall  bo 
liable  to  Canada  for  the  amount  tif  any)  by  whic(i 
the  debt  of  the  Province  of  Canaan  exceeds,  at  the 
Union,  $62,600,000,  and  shall  be  charged  with  in- 
terosl  at  the  rato  of  five  per  centum  per  annam 
thereon. 

113.  Tho  assets  enumerated  in  (he  fourth  Bchcdnle 
to  this  act,  belonging  at  the  union  to  the  Province 
of  Canada,  sball  bo  tho  property  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  conjoinllv. 

114.  Nova  Scotia  shall  bo  liable  to  Canada  for  the 
amount  (if  any)  by  which  its  public  debt  exceeds  at 
tho  union  $",000,000,  and  it  sball  be  charged  with 
interest  at  the  rate  uf  five  per  centum  per  annam 
thereon. 

116.  New  Brunswick  shall  bo  liable  to  Canada  for 
the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  its  public  debt  ex- 
ceeds at  the  union  $?,<X>0,1*00,  and  siiall  be  charged 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  Bve  per  centum  per  an- 
num thereon. 

116.  In  case  the  public  debts  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  do  not  at  the  union  amount  to 
$8,000,000  and  $7,000,000  respectively,  they  shall  re- 
spectively receive  by  half-yearly  payments  in  ad- 
ranee  from  the  government  of  Canada,  interest  at 
five  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  difference  between 
the  actual  umouutsof  their  respective  debts  and  such 
stipulated  amounts. 

117.  The  several  Provinces  shall  retain  all  their 
respective  public  property  not  otherwise  disposed  of 
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in  thifl  act,  subject  to  the  ri^ht  of  Canada  to  aasnme 
an/  landa  or  public  property  required  for  fortifica> 
tiooA  or  for  the  dcfeuce  of  the  country. 

118.  The  following  sums  fihall  bo  paid  yearly  by 
Canada  to  the  sereral  Frorincea  for  the  support  of 
their  goremments  and  legislatures  : 


Ontario $^.000 

(^ebce TO.fNK) 

Nova  Scotia flo.iXfO 

New  Bmnswiclt Wl,*X.>0 


|i«0,000 

and  an  annual  grant  in  aid  of  each  Prorinee  shall  bo 
made,  equal  to  eighty  cents  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  a-scortaiued  by  the  census  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  in  the  case  of  Xora 
Scotia  and  Newr  Brunswicit,  by  each  subsequent 
decennial  census  until  the  ponulatiou  of  each  of  those 
two  ProTinccs  amounts  to  tour  hundred  thousand 
souls,  at  which  rate  such  grant  shall  hereafter  re- 
main. Such  grants  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all 
future  domands  on  Canada,  and  shall  be  paid  half- 
yearly  in  advance  to  each  Province;  but  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  shall  deduct  from  such  grants, 
as  against  any  Province,  all  sums  chargeable  as 
interest  on  the  public  debt  of  that  Province  in  ex- 
cess of  the  several  amounts  stipulated  in  this  act. 

119.  New  Hruuswick  shell  receive  by  half-yearly 
payments,  in  advance^  from  Canada  for  the  period  of 
ten  years  from  the  union,  an  additional  allowance  of 
sixty-tbree  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  But  so 
long  as  the  public  debt  of  that  Province  remains 
under  seven  millions  of  dollars,  a deduction  equal  to 
the  interest  at  6vc  per  centum  per  annum  on  sneh 
dedciency  shall  be  made  from  the  said  sum  of  sixty- 
threc  thousand  dollars. 

120.  All  payments  to  be  made  under  tliis  act,  or  in 
discharge  of  liabilities  created  nnder  anv  act  of  the 
Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick respectively,  and  assumed  by  Canada,  shall, 
until  the  Parliament  of  Canada  otherwise  directs,  bo 
made  in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  from  timo 
to  timo  bo  ordered  by  the  governor-general  in 
council. 

121.  All  articles  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  any  ofle  of  the  Provinces  shall,  from  and 
after  the  union,  be  admitted  free  into  each  of  the 
other  Provinces. 

122.  The  customs  and  excise  laws  of  each  Prov- 

ince shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  con- 
tinue in  force  until  altered  by  the  Parliament  of 
Canada.  * 

128.  Where  custom  duties  are,  at  the  union,  levia- 
ble on  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandises  in  any  two 
proviuecs,  those  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises 
may,  from  and  after  the  union,  be  imported  from  one 
of  those  Provinces  into  the  other  of  them  on  proof 
of  payment  of  the  customs  duty  leviable  thereon 
in  the  Proviucc  of  exportation,  and  on  payment 
of  such  further  amount  (if  nuv)  of  customs  duty 
as  is  leviable  thereon  in  the  i^rovinco  of  impor- 
tation. 

124.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  the  right  of 
New  BnioswicK  to  levy  the  lumber  dues  provided  in 
chanter  fifteen  of  title  three  of  the  revised  statutes 
of  New  Brunswick,  or  in  any  act  amending  that  act 
before  or  after  the  union,  and  nut  increasing  the 
amount  of  such  dues;  but  the  lumber  of  any  of  the 
Provinces,  other  than  New  Brunswick,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  such  dues. 

12’).  Nolands  or  property  belon^ng  to  Canada  or 
any  Province  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  taxation. 

120.  Such  portions  of  the  duos  and  revenues  over 
which  the  re«j>ective  legislatures  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  had  before  the  union 
power  of  appropriation  as  arc  by  this  act  reserved  to 
the  respective  governments  or  legislatures  of  the 
Provinces,  uniT  all  duties  and  revenues  raised  by 
them  in  accordance  with  the  special  powers  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  this  act,  shall  in  each  Province 


form  one  consolidated  revenue  fund,  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  public  service  of  the  Province. 

IX. — MISCELLANEOUS  PBOTISIONS. 

GSNBRAL. 

127.  If  any  person,  nt  the  passing  of  this  act  a 
member  of  'the  council  of  Canada,  N’ova  Scotia,  or 
New  Brunswick,  to  whom  a place  in  the  senate  is 
offered,  does  not  within  thirty  davs  thcreancr.  by 
writing  under  his  hand,  addressetf  to  the  governor- 
gcDcr^  of  the  lh*ovince  of  Canada,  or  to  the  lieu- 
tenant-Oovemor  of  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick 
(^as  the  case  may  be),  accept  the  same,  be  shall  be 
aeemed  to  have  declined  the  same;  and  any  per- 
son who,  being,  at  tbe  passing  of  this  act.  a mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  council  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
Now  Brunswick,  accepts  a place  in  the  senate 
shall  thereby  vacate  his  seat  in  such  legislative 
council. 

128-  Everv  member  of  the  senate  or  bouse  of 
commons  of  Canada  shall,  before  taking  his  seat 
therein,  take  and  snbscribe  before  the  governor- 
general,  or  some  person  anthorixed  by  him,  and 
every  member  of  a legislative  council  or  legislative 
assembly  of  any  province,  shall,  before  taking  his 
seat  therein,  take  aud  subscribe  before  tbe  lieutenant- 
orernor  of  the  Province,  or  some  person  authorized' 
y him.  the  oath  of  allegiance  contained  in  the  fifth 
schedule  to  this  act.  and  every  member  of  the  senato 
of  Canadtu  and  every  member  of  the  legislative 
council  of  Quebec,  sh^l  also,  before  taking  his  seat 
therein,  taku  and  subscribe  before  the  govemor- 
oncral,  or  some  person  authorixed  by  him,  tho 
eclaration  of  quaUfication  contained  in  the  same 
schedule. 

129.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  act,  all 
laws  in  force  in  I'anoda,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Bruns- 
wick at  the  union,  and  all  courts  of  civil  and  crim- 
inal jurisdiction,  and  all  legal  commissions,  powers, 
and  authorities,  and  all  officers,  judicial,  administra- 
tive. and  miuisterial,  existing  therein  at  the  union, 
shall  continue  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nora  ScoUa  and 
New  Brunswick  respectively,  as  if  tbe  union  had  not 
been  made,  (except  with  rcsjHict  to  such  ns  are  en- 
acted bv  or  exist  under  acts  of  the  Pariiaroent  of 
Groat  Britain  or  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.)  to  be  re- 

Fcaled,  abolished,  or  altered  by  the  Parliament  of 
anada,  or  by  the  legislature  of  the  respective  Prov- 
inces. according  to  the  authority  of  tbe  Parliament 
or  of  that  le^smture  under  this  act. 

180,  Untilthe  Parliament  of  Panada  otherwise  pro- 
vides, all  officers  of  tbe  several  provinces  having 
duties  to  discharge  in  relation  to  matters  other  than 
those  coming  wifhin  the  clauses  of  snbjccts  by  tliis 
act  assigueu  exclusively  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
Provinces  shall  be  offlecra  of  Canada,  and  aboil  con- 
tinue to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices  under  the  same  liabilities,  responsibilities, 
and  penalties  as  if  tho  union  had  not  been  made. 

131.  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada  otherwise 
provides,  the  governor-MDcral  in  council  may  from 
time  to  time  appoint  sti^  officers  as  (ho  governor- 
general  in  council  deems  necessary  or  proper  for  the 
effectual  exocntion  of  this  act. 

132.  The  Parliament  and  Government  of  Canada 
shall  have  all  powers  necossarv  or  proper  for  per- 
forming the  obligations  of  Canada  or  of  any  Prorinee 
thereof,  as  part  of  the  British  empire  towarihs  foreign 
countries,  arising  under  treaties  between  tbe  empire 
and  such  foreign  countries. 

133.  Either  the  English  or  the  French  language 
may  bo  used  by  any  person  in  the  debates  of  the 
houses  of  Parliament  of  Canada  and  of  the  houses  of 
the  legislature  of  Quebec,  and  both  these  languages 
shall  1^  used  iu  the  respective  records  and  journals 
of  both  houses  ; and  cither  of  those  languages  may 
be  used  any  person  or  in  anv  pleading  or  process 
in  or  issuing  from  any  court  of  Canada,  established 
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under  this  act,  and  in  or  (h)m  all  or  an^  of  the  conrts 
of  Quebec. 

The  acts  of  ParliameDt  of  Canada  and  of  the  lens- 
laturc  of  Quebec  shall  be  printed  and  publisheu  in 
both  those  languaf^es. 

134.  Until  the  Icn^loture  of  Ontario  or  of  Quebec 
otherwise  provides,  the  licutenant-j^overnor  of  Ou- 
tario  and  Quebec  may  each  appoint  under  the  ^at 
seal  of  the  Province  the  following  officers,  to  hold 
office  during  pleasure,  that  is  to  sav  : the  attomej- 
general,  the  secrotarv  and  registrar  of  the  Province, 
the  treasurer  of  the*  Province,  the  commissioner  of 
crown-lands,  and  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
and  public  works,  and  in  the  cose  of  Quebec  (be 
solicitor-general;  and  may,  by  order  of  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor in  council  fVom  time  to  time  prescribe 
the  duties  of  those  officers  and  of  the  several  depart- 
ments over  which  tber  shall  preside,  or  to  which 
they  shall  belong,  and  of  the  officers  and  clerks 
thereof;  and  may  also  appoint  other  and  additional 
officers  to  hold  o&ce  during  pleasure,  and  mar  from 
time  to  time  prescribe  the  unties  of  these  oncers, 
and  of  the  several  departments  over  which  they  shall 
preside,  or  to  which  they  shall  belong,  and  of  the 
officers  and  clerks  thereof. 

135.  Until  the  legislature  of  Ontario  or  Quebec 
otherwise  provides,  all  rights,  powers,  duties,  func- 
tions^ responsibilities,  or  authorities  at  the  passing 
of  this  act  vested  in  or  imposed  on  the  attomer-gen- 
eral,  secretary  and  registrar  of  the  Province  or  Can- 
ada. minister  of  finance,  commissioner  of  crown- 
lands,  commissioner  of  public  works,  and  minister 
of  s^culture,  and  receiver  general,  bv  any  law, 
statute,  or  ordinance  of  Upper  Canada,  l<ower  Can- 
ada or  Canada,  and  not  repugnant  to  this  act,  shall 
be  vested  in  or  imposed  on  any  officer  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  lieutenant-governor  for  tbe  discharge 
of  tbe  same  or  any  of  them  ; and  the  commissioners 
of  agriculture  and  public  works  shall  perform  the 
duties  and  functions  of  tbe  office  of  minister  of  agri- 
culture at  the  passing  of  this  act  imposed  by  tho 
law  of  tbe  Province  of  Canada,  as  welt  as  those  of  tho 
commissioner  of  public  works. 

136.  Until  altered  by  (he  lieutenant-governor  in 
council,  the  great  seals  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  re- 
spectively shall  be  the  same,  or  of  the  same  design, 
as  those  used  in  the  Provinces  of  Upper  Canada  and 
Lower  Canada  respectively  before  tneir  union  as  tbe 
Province  of  Canada. 

137.  Tbe  words  **  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of 
tbe  then  next  ensuing  session  of  the  legislature,”  or 
words  to  the  same  eflcct,  used' in  any  temporary  act 
of  the  Province  of  Canada  not  expired  ix^for’e  tho 
union,  shall  be  construed  to  extend  and  apply  to  the 
next  session  of  tbe  Parliament  of  Canada,  if  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  act  is  within  the  powers  of  the 
same  as  defined  by  this  act,  or  to  tbe  next  sessions 
of  tho  legislatures  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  respect- 
ively, if  tlio  subject  matter  of  the  act  is  within  the 
powers  of  the  some  at  defined  hr  this  act. 

138.  From  and  after  (be  union,  tho  use  of  tbe 
words  **  Upper  Canada”  instead  of  “Ontario,”  or 
“I/OwerCanado”  instead  of  “Quebec,”  in  any  deed, 
writ,  process,  pleading  matter,  document,  matter  or 
thing,  shall  not  invalidate  the  same. 

139.  Any  proclamation  under  the  neat  seal  of  the 
Province  of  Canada  issued  before  the  union  to  take 
eficct  at  a time  which  is  sub.sequcnt  to  tho  union, 
whether  relating  to  that  Ifrovinco  or  to  Upper  Can- 
ada, or  to  l^owcr  Canada,  and  tbe  several  matters 
and  things  therein  proclaimed,  shall  be,  and  continue 
of  like  force  and  effect  as  if  the  union  had  not  been 
made. 

I4^>.  Any  proclamation  which  Ls  authorized  by  any 
act  of  tho  legislature  of  the  Province  of  Canada  to 
be  issued  under  the  great  seal  of  the  Province  of 
Canada,  whether  relating  to  that  Province,  or  to 
Upper  Canada,  or  to  Lower  Canada,  and  which  is 
not  issued  before  the  union,  may  be  issued  by  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Ontario  cr  Quebec,  as  its  sub- 


ject matter  requires,  under  the  great  seal  thereof, 
and  from  and  after  the  issue  of  such  proelamstion 
tho  same  and  the  several  matters  and  tnings  therein 
proclaiminl  shall  be,  and  continue  of  the  like  force 
and  effect  in  Ontario  or  Quebec,  as  if  tho  union  bad 
not  been  made. 

141.  The  penitentiary  of  the  Province  of  Canada 
shall,  until  tnc  Parliament  of  Canada  otherwise  pro- 
vides, be  and  continue  tho  penitentiary  of  Ontario 
and  of  Quebec. 

142.  The  division  and  ^ustment  of  the  debts, 
credits,  liabilities,  properties  and  assets  of  Upper 
Canada  and  Lower  Canada,  shall  bo  referred  to 
the  arbitrament  of  three  arbitrators,  one  chosen 
by  tho  government  of  Ontario,  one  by  (he  gov- 
ernment of  Quebec,  and  one  by  tbe  government  of 
Canada;  and  the  selection  of  the  arbitrators  shall 
not  bo  made  nntil  the  ParUament  of  Canada  and  the 
legislatures  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  met,  and 
tho  arbitrator  chosen  br  the  government  of  Can- 
ada shall  not  be  a resident  cither  in  Ontario  or 
Quebec. 

143.  The  gorcmor-gencral  in  conncil  may  from 
time  to  time  order  that  such  and  so  many  of  tho 
records,  books  and  documents  of  the  Province  of 
Canada  as  he  thinks  fit  shall  be  appropriated  and 
delivered  either  to  Ontario  or  to  Quebec,  and  the 
same  shall  thenceforth  be  tbe  property  of  that 
Province;  and  any  copy  thereof,  or  extract  there- 
from, duly  certified  by  the  officer  haring  chorgo 
of  the  original  thereof,  shall  be  admitted  as  ca- 
dence. 

144.  The  Heufenant-govemor  of  Quebec  may  from 
time  to  time,  by  proclamation  under  the  great  seal 
of  tbe  Province,  to  take  effect  from  a day  to  be  ap- 
pointed tborcin,  constitute  townships  in  those  parts 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  which  townships  are 
not  then  already  coustituted,  and  fix  tbe  metes  and 
bounds  thereof. 

X.  I.VTERCOI.OX1AL  B.\n.WAT. 

145.  Inasmuch  as  the  Proviuces  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  have  joined  in  a declara- 
ration  that  the  construction  of  the  intercolonial  rail- 
way is  essential  to  the  consolidation  of  tbe  union  of 
British  North  America,  and  to  the  assent  thereto  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  hare  conso- 
qucntlv  agreed  that  provision  should  be  made  for  its 
immediate  construction  by  tho  government  of  Can- 
ada ; therefore,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  that  agree- 
ment, it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  government  and 
Parliament  of  Canada  to  provide  for  the  commence- 
ment, within  six  months  after  the  union,  of  a railway 
connecting  tbe  river  8t.  Lawrence  with  the  city  of 
Ilalifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  for  the  construction 
thereof  without  intermission,  and  tbe  completion 
thereof  with  all  practicable  speed. 

XI.  ADJilSSIOX  OF  OTHER  COLONIES. 

146.  It  shall  bo  lawful  for  the  Queen,  by  and  with 
tho  advice  of  her  majesty's  most  honorable  privy 
council,  on  addresses  from  the  houses  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada,  and  from  tbe  bouses  of  the  respect- 
ive legislatures  of  the  Colonies  or  Prorincca  of 
Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  British 
Columbia,  to  admit  those  Colonies  or  Provinces,  or 
any  of  them,  into  the  union,  and  on  address  ft^m 
the  bouses  of  tho  Parliament  of  Canada,  to  admit 
Rupert’s  Land  and  tho  Northwestern  Territory,  or 
either  of  them  into  the  union,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  in  each  case  as  are  in  tho  addresses  ex- 
pressed and  os  the  Queen  thinks  fit  to  opprove,  sub- 
ject to  tho  provisions  of  this  act;  and  the  provis- 
ions of  any  order  in  council  in  that  behalf  shall  have 
effect  as  if  they  had.  'been  enacted  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ouil 
Ireland, 

147.  In  case  of  the  admission  of  Newfoundland 
end  Vrince  Edward  Island,  or  either  of  them,  each 
shall  bo  entitled  to  a represenUtion  in  the  senate  of 
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Cftoftda  of  four  membon,  and  (notwitbxtandine  anj* 
thing  in  this  act)  in  case  of  tho  adoiission  or  >'cw> 
foundland  the  normal  number  of  senators  shall  bo 
sercntr*six,  and  their  maximum  number  shall  be 
eightr'two ; but  Prince  Edward  Island  when  ad- 
mitted shall  bo  deemed  to  be  compromised  in  the 
third  of  the  three  dirisions  into  which  Canada  is,  in 
relation  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Senate,  dirided 
by  this  act,  and  accordingly,  aAer  the  admission  of 


Prince  Edward  Island,  whether  Newfoundland  is  ad- 
mitted or  not,  the  representation  of  Nora  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  in  toe  senate  shall,  as  vacancies  oc- 
cur, be  reduced  from  twelve  to  ten  members  rci^ct- 
ively,  and  the  representation  of  each  of  those  Prov- 
inces shall  not  be  increased  at  anr  time  beyond  ten, 
except  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  or  six  additional  senators  under 
the  direction  of  the  Queen. 
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REED  INSTRUMENTS  (of  Music).  The 
great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
reeJ  instruments  within  a few  years  past,  entitle 
them  to  ft  place  in  a record  of  the  advance  of 
mochanioal  science  and  art.  Thofirstapi»Ucation 
of  tlie  vibration  of  a free  tongue  of  metal  to  tho 
production  of  masical  sounds  is  probably  due  to 
that  very  unmusical  people,  tho  Cliinese.  As 
might  have  l>een  expected,  there  was  not  mneh 
concord  or  harmony  in  the  sounds  they  pro- 
duced. There  is  some  doubt  whether  an  in- 
strument invented  by  Armiot  in  tho  la4  century, 
but  which  never  camo  into  use,  was  or  was  not 
a reed  instrument.  Tlio  Eolodicon,  invented 
by  Eschenberg,  of  Rohemia,  about  ISOd,  did 
produce  musical  sounds  by  tho  vibration  of 
elastic  tongues  of  metal,  but  it  wan  a rude  affair. 
The  Accordion,  invented  about  1821,  and  claim- 
e<l  by  both  European  and  American  inventors, 
followc<l  this.  It  possessed  some  advantages,  but 
more  disadvantages  in  its  use  ns  an  accompa- 
nimeut  to  the  voice,  and  has  been  used  rather 
as  a innslcal  toy  than  os  a mnsical  instrument 
of  much  value.  Tho  Rocking  Meloiloon,  in- 
troiluccd  soon  after,  was  at  first  but  little 
more  than  a larger  accordion,  blown  by  the 
knees  instead  of  tho  hands.  The  principle  on 
w’hich  these  early  molodeons,  of  which  there 
was  a considerable  variety  in  style,  size,  and 
form,  were  all  constructed,  was  that  of  forcing 
the  air  out  through  the  reeds,  by  means  of  tho 
bellows,  ill  order  to  produce  the  desired  musi- 
cal sounds.  As  the  metallic  tongues  were  not 
usually  ma^le  with  tho  most  mathematical  pre- 
cision or  perfection  of  finish,  and  ns  they  were, 
moreover,  very  often  clogged  or  obstructed  by 
purticlea  of  dust  or  other  slight  difficulties, 
which  impedeil  their  free  vibrations,  there  was 
almost  necessarily  a hesitancy  and  trouble  in 
producing  the  desired  note  with  tho  requisite 
promptness;  tho  instrument  did  not  “speak” 
80  readily  os  the  perfoniur  wished,  and  not  ua- 
frcquently  on  some  notes  could  not  be  made  to 
“ speak  ” at  all.  Several  manufarturops  in  New 
England  and  NewYork  had,  however,  as  early  as 
1840,  adoptdlsomo  iinprovenicntswliicb  render- 
ed tlieir  instruments  preferable  to  those  hitherto 
made,  and  rendered  them  a tolerable  accompa- 
niment for  church  music,  though  not  a very 
desirable  one.  The  most  important  of  these 
improvements  was  that  l>y  which  the  reeds 
were  each  fastened  to,  and  vibrated  in  a small 
stpiare  metallic  pipe,  which  was  inserted  through 


tho  top  of  the  wind-chest,  with  the  points  of 
the  reeds  down ; the  rear  ends  of  the  keys  rest- 
ing on  the  open  ends  of  these  motallic  pipes, 
and  thus  forming  the  valves. 

The  lap,  or  rocking  mclodeon,  to  whicli  about 
this  time  (1840)  slight  legs  were  added,  and  a 
contrivance  for  working  tho  bellows  by  the 
foot,  was  becoming  popular  for  schools  and 
small  churches  as  a substitute  for  the  stringed 
instruments  which  had  hitherto  been  used  as 
aocompaniments  for  church  music.  It  wa.s 
as  yet,  however,  very  for  from  l>eing  perfect. 
A modification,  which  greatly  improved  the 
tone,  was  alopted  by  most  of  tho  manufac- 
turers, though  it  cannot  now  be  ascertained  by 
whom  it  was  first  suggestc*!.  Tho  reeds  were 
riveted  upon  a piece  of  bravs,  swedgeil  or 
bent  BO  ns  to  form  three  sides  of  a square,  the 
edges  of  which  were  then  inserted  in  grooves 
mmlo  for  them  upon  the  upper  side  of  the 
wind-chest,  directly  over  tho  valve  mortice; 
and  in  order  to  bring  the  point  of  the  reed  to 
vibrate  on  the  inside  (the  air  being  forced  out- 
ward), the  reeds  were  made  to  pass  through 
their  sockets  to  tho  under  side,  and  this  naturd- 
ly  took  the  form  of  a double  curve,  resembling 
Boincwbat  the  letter  8.  This  curving  of  the 
reeds  improved  tho  tone,  but  it  rather  increased 
than  diminished  the  promptness  of  the  vibra- 
tions, where,  as  was  yet  tho  case  with  all  reed 
instrumonti*,  the  air  was  forcc<l  ontward.  In 
1840  Mr.  Jeremiali  Carhart,  then  of  Huffalo, 
now  and  for  some  years  of  tho  manufacturing 
house  of  Carhart  and  Needham,  secured  a patent 
for  a certain  construction  of  bellows  with  other 
combinations,  to  operate  tho  reeds  by  suction 
or  drawing  in,  instead  of  forcing  out,  the  air. 
This  process,  since  known  as  the  “exhaust 
plan,”  which  liad  been  previously  though  on- 
Biiccessfully  attemp.te<l,  was  the  first  considera- 
])lo  step  in  improving  reed  instruments,  and 
ronderiug  them  really  valuable  as  accompani- 
ments to  the  voice.  It  was  only  a first  step, 
but  it  has  been  followe<l  by  numerous  others 
which  have  made  tliese  instruments  superior  to 
tho  piano,  and,  for  homo  music,  to  the  parlor 
organ,  in  expression  and  feeling.  Mr.  Cjirhart's 
invention,  as  was  justly  claimed,  gave  to  the 
instrument  an  improved  quality  of  tone,  greater 
durability,  more  simplicity  of  construction,  in- 
creased promptness  of  utterance,  a uniformity 
of  tones,  and  equal  distribution  of  power  through 
tho  entire  scale. 
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The  nielodeons  made  on  this  plan  by  CarharU 
and  soon  afterward  by  Prince  & Co.,  were,  at 
tirst  small,  haring  only  four  octaves  of  reeds, 
and  were  uniform  in  size  and  in  their  extreme 
plainness  of  style.  Tlio  mclodeon  of  that  day 
was  only  an  ugly,  oblong  box,  with  a dependent 
bellows,  a simple  troddlo  like  tliat  of  the  oId> 
fasbioD(kl  small  Fpiiminpwhocl,  and  four  very 
small,  rickety  legs.  After  two  or  three  years, 
they  were  increased  in  size  and  extended  to 
four  and  a half  and  tivo  octaves,  with  two  sets 
of  reeds.  The  form  of  the  bellows  was  also 
changed,  the  exhauster  being  plac<Ml  on  the 
n{»per  side  of  the  reed-board  instead  of  under- 
nenth  the  bellows.  The  result  of  this  change 
was  a decided  improvement  in  tlie  means  for 
operating  the  bellows. 

There  was  still,  however,  a difficulty  in  re- 
gard to  the  tones  of  the  instrnnicnt.  They 
lucke<l  softness,  and,  though  improved  hy  curv- 
ing the  reeds,  had  still  too  much  of  the  harsh 
and  metallic  sound.  In  1849  Mr.  Emmons 
Hamlin,  now  of  the  firm  of  Mason  Hamlin, 
hut  then  with  Prince  ^ Co.,  made  and  patented 
the  discovery  that,  by  slightly  twisting  each 
already  curved  ree<l,  or  as  it  is  now  technically 
called,  “voicing”  Iho  reed,  this  harshness  of 
tone  could  be  entirely  obviated.  The  cut  shows 
the  appearance  of  the  reed  after  “ voicing.” 

i >-  -J  ! 

This  great  improvement  increased  the  popu- 
l.arity  of  the  instrument,  and  was  adopted  at 
once  by  all  the  best  manufacturers.  Another 
difficulty,  however,  in  the  use  of  the  mclodeon 
for  any  thing  except  church  music,  or  the  sim- 
pler tunes  of  secular  music,  was  its  want  of 
scope.  It  was  believed  impossible,  and  prob- 
ably was  so,  without  material  changes  in  its 
mode  of  constmclion,  to  extend  it  much  beyond 
four  and  a half  or  five  octavos,  and  two  sets  of 
ree<ls.  A few  instruments  were  manufactured 
having  two  manuals,  or  key-boards,  but  they 
were  not  popular.  In  1855,  Messrs.  Mason  & 
Hamlin,  wlio  had  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  melodeons  the  previous  year,  coropletod  their 
first  “ organ  harmonium,^'  introducing  for  the 
first  time  four  sets  of  reeds,  and  having  two 
mannals  of  keys.  Tlio  reeds  extended  from 
CCC  ill  tlio  bourdon  ” to  O'"''  in  Alt,  or  seven 
octaves.  To  this  instrument  '^ero  applied  two 
blow-pedals,  which  gave  to  the  performer  a 
better  control  of  it,  and  enabled  him  to  produce 
effects  not  hitherto  attained  by  any  roeu  instru- 
ment in  tills  country.  Its  fine,  sonorous  tones, 
and  the  increased  power  and  variety  of  its 
stops,  brought  it  at  once  into  popular  favor, 
and  removed  much  of  the  prejudice  liitliorto 
entertained  against  reed  instraments. 

In  1801,  after  numerous  experiments  and 
mo<lifications,  the  same  firm  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic their  Aurmcnium,”  an  instrument  of 

great  simplicity  of  construction,  but  retaining 
all  the  good  features  of  the  organ  harmonium. 


The  same  year  they  adopted  the  vertical,  in  the 
place  of  the  horizontal  position  of  the  bellows, 
which  gave  the  opportunity  for  a more  elegant 
and  tasteful  form  to  the  instrument,  which 
thenceforward  became  ns  elegant  an  addition 
to  the  furniture  of  the  parlor  as  it  had 
been  previously  ungraceful  and  objection- 
able. The  simjder  oonstnictlon,  the  vertical 
bellows,  and  the  improved  form,  were  at 
once  applied  to  the  organ  harmonium,  and 
greatly  improved  its  appearance  and  power. 
To  this  remodelled  instrument,  the  name  of 
eabiMt  organ  was  given  in  1862.  Many  of 
these  improvements  have  since  been  adopted 
by  other  roanufacturers,  who  have  taken  the 
name  of  organ  with  some  other  prefix,  as  Cot- 
tage, Gem,  or  Monitor,  and  have  been  cnal>led 
by  the  use  of  these  improvements  to  manufac- 
ture mcloilGODs  of  much  better  quality  tliau 
they  could  moke  six  or  eight  years  since ; but 
Messrs.  Mason  ITamlin,  who,  by  their  enter- 
prise, have  become  iiiucli  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  reed  instruments  in  the  United  States, 
have  been  constantly  adding  other  improve- 
ments niost  of  which  are  pecnlior  to  their  in- 
strumenta  Of  those  tlio  most  important  are 
the  double-bellows,  which  greatly  increases  the 
power  of  tho  instrument,  the  improved  $c//- 
ailjiuting  rted-ralte*^  tho  automatic  heUtneo 
siC(7/,  a simple  affair,  but  one  of  tho  most  val- 
uable additions  made  to  tho  instrument;  it  is  a 
simple  hook  attached  to  tho  bellows  in  such  n 
way  as  to  graduate  tho  opening  or  closing  of 
tlie  swell  nutomatieully.  Its  action  w'Ul  be 
seen  in  the  ents. 


Other  improvements,  introduced  by  them,  are 
the  sounding  and  tube  boards,  which  increase 


the  resonance  of  tho  tones  of  tho  organ ; Wood'f 
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octate  e^upleTy  which  nearly  doubles  the  powerof 
the  instruments ; noineh^  mfety-Talvfs^  to  r^u- 
late  the  escape  of  wind  an<l  the  pressure  upon 
the  wind-chest,  and  thus  prevent  the  hissing 
sound  so  disagreeable  in  some  rood  instruments ; 
an<l  the  improted  comhlnation  to  facil- 

itite  the  drawing  and  closing  the  stops.  These 
iinproveraonts,  and  the  great  care  taken  in  its 
construction,  have  rendered  the  “Cabinet  Or- 
gan ” the  best  and  most  complete  reed  instru- 
ment yet  produced,  though  the  other  instru- 
iiients  manufacturcil  by  the  other  largo  manu- 
facturers are  greatly  superior  to  the  best  of  the 
Enroi>can  instruments,  all  of  which  yet  adhere 
to  the  old  system  of  forcing  the  air  outward. 
So  rapid  has  been  the  advance  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  American  rce<l  instruments  that 
the  poorest  instrument  of  any  respectable  manu- 
facturer at  the  present  time  is  greatly  superior 
to  the  best  of  ten  years  since.  Stops,  analogous 
to  those  in  use  in  pipe  organs,  liavo  been  intro- 
duced into  the  higher  grades  of  these  instru- 
ments, and  add  materially  to  their  beauty  and 
variety  of  tone.  One  of  these,  the  Vox  JIu- 
mana  stop,  applied  to  the  Estey  organ,  is  a 
somewhat  complicated  contrivance  of  fans 
driven  by  dock-work,  to  communicate  at  will 
a more  tremulous  motion  to  the  vibrations  of 
tlio  reetls;  and,  but  for  its  liability  to  frequent 
derangement,  might  pn^vo  a valuable  adjunct  to 
the  instrument.  The  energy  and  genius  which 
ore  devoted  to  the  construction  of  those  instru- 
ments, and  the  vigorous  competition  which 
is  maintained,  render  it  certain  that  every 
modification  whicli  will  aid  in  perfecting  tliem, 
and  rendering  them  preferable  to  all  otliers  fur 
the  family,  the  school,  or  the  smaller  class  of 
churches,  will  bo  tried,  and  if  found  desirable, 
adopted.  The  amount  of  annual  production  of 
rood  instruments  in  the  United  States  exceeds 
three  millions  of  dollars. 

REFORMED  OIIURCUES.  I.  lUforme^l 
DuUh  Church, — Tliis  church  reported,  in  ISCfi, 
the  following  statistics:  One  general  synod; 
three  particular  synods  (Kew  York,  Albany,  and 
Chicago) ; thirty-two  classes  (or  presbyteries) ; 
churches,  431 ; ministers,  407 ; candidates,  11  ; 
communicants,  6o,917;  recoivo<l  hist  year  on 
confession,  3,120;  by  letter,  1,855;  infants  bap- 
tized, 3,307 ; adults,  607;  children  in  Sabbath- 
schools,  44,414;  contributions  for  benevolent 
uses,  $‘241,129.55  ; for  congrogatioual  purposes, 
$049,540.83 ; moneys  for  beiiovolcnt  uses  under 
control  of  the  several  boards — odneation,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  income  from  invested  funds, 
$8,500;  domestic  missions,  $24,589.98;  build- 
ing fun<l,  $4,433.58;  mission  schools,  $1,157.14; 
foreign  missions.  $55,783.75 ; publication,  $2,- 
175.72.  Those  amounts  are  apart  from  what 
was  contributed  to  the  widows’  fund,  minis- 
ters’ fund,  to  tlio  theological  seminary  at  New 
Rrimswick,  and  to  Ilope  College.  Tiioro  are 
in  connection  with  the  church  two  colleges, 
one  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  the  other  at 
Holland,  Michigan. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  churclj,  which  met 


in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  June  5lh,  received 
an  interesting  communication  from  Rev.  S.  K, 
Bowen,  a missionary  of  the  church  at  Yoko- 
hama, who  sent  a circular,  addressed  to  Chris- 
tians, in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Pacific 
i.slcs,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  a.sking 
the  active  co6pcration  of  all  Christians  in  the 
conversion  of  Japan.  The  young  men  of  rank 
there,  the  missionary  says,  are  being  instructed 
in  the  English  language  by  the  missionaries,  at 
the  desire  of  the  Government,  and  much  good 
is  accomplished  in  this  way;  bat  altbongh  the 
people  arc  ready  and  anxious  to  leamof  Christ, 
the  old  laws,  which  are  exceedingly  severe,  are 
still  in  force,  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  empire.  A letter  of  Christian 
grooting  was  received  from  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  also  one  from  the  motlerator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  that  church. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  rela- 
tive to  a change  of  the  ofiicial  name  of  the 
church : 

WhcTMt,  It  U alleged  that  many  persDns  irbo  woald 
be  glad  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Kefonned 
Dutch  Church,  and  would  do  so  if  not  repelled 
by  the  word  **  Dutch  *'  in  the  name  of  said  Church ; 
and 

Whereat,  In  (he  opinion  of  many  of  our  ministers 
and  members,  a change  in  our  style  and  title  that 
would  obviate  objections  based  upon  this  ground 
would  decick'dlr  promote  the  growth  and  interests 
of  the  denomination  ; therefore, 

ItetoheJ,  That  a committee,  consisting  of  fonr 
ministers  and  three  elders,  bo  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  this  change, 
and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Oener^ 
Synod. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  tho  next  meeting  of 
the  General  Synod  in  the  village  of  Geneva,  New 
York,  on  tlio  first  Wednesday  in  Juno,  1867. 

II.  German  Reformed  Church. — The  Triennial 
General  Synod  of  the  Gennau  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States,  convenetl  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  November  28th.  Both 
tho  classes  of  the  church  in  the  Confederate 
States  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina),  which  by 
the  war  had  been  for  some  tifne  cut  ofi*  from 
tho  main  body,  were  represented  by  delegates 
and  the  unity  of  the  church  was  thus  fully  re- 
stored. The  following  persons  were  elected 
officers : Rev.  Dr.  D.  Zacharias,  president ; 
Rev.  I).  Winters  and  Dr.  8.  R.  Fisher,  vice- 
presidents.  One  of  tho  most  important  snb- 
jeets  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
synod  was  the  relation  with  tho  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church.  The  delegate  of  tho  latter  de- 
nomination, Rev.  Dr.  Chambers,  made  un  ad- 
dress, in  which  ho  submitted  an  invitation  to  co- 
operate with  his  church  in  tlie  work  of  foreign 
missions,  llie  Western  Synod  (one  of  the  two 
particular  synods  into  which  the  Gennan  Re- 
formed Church  is  dirided)  rcqneeted  the  Gen- 
eral 8ynod  to  take  measures  to  effect  a closer 
union  with  the  Dutch  Church.  The  committee, 
to  which  tho  action  of  the  Western  Synod  was 
referred,  took  a favorable  view  of  the  subject, 
and,  after  some  discussion,  the  further  (^nsider- 
ntioQ  of  it  was  deferred  until  the  next  triennial 
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session  of  the  General  Sjnod.  The  preceding 
General  Synod  had  requested  the  general  classes 
to  take  action  on  the  omission  of  the  word 
‘‘German”  in  the  official  name  of  the  church, 
a change  which  the  General  Synod  deemetl  to 
be  of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the 
church.  It  appears  that  a number  of  classes 
voted  against  the  omission,  under  tlie  impros- 
eion  that  it  would  endanger  tlio  title  of  the 
church  to  its  property,  and  that  thus  the  consti- 
tutional number  of  classes  necessary  for  adoption 
did  not  vote  for  the  change.  The  present  Gen- 
eral Syuoil,  believing  that  the  fear  of  danger  to 
the  church  property  involved  in  the  change 
to  be  entirely  groundless,  again  resolved  to  re- 
quest the  classes  to  take  action  on  the  omission 
of  the  word  German.  The  now  liturgy,  which 
has  for  many  years  been  a cause  of  consider- 
able discord,  as  it  is  regarded  by  its  op- 
ponents as  being  pervaded  by  a Idgh-church 
^irit,  came  up  again  for  discussion.  The 
Western  committee  not  being  able  to  submit 
their  work,  and  asking  for  further  time  to  com- 
plete it,  the  m^ority  of  the  committee  of  the 
General  Synod  on  “liturgy”  recommended 
that  the  final  action  on  the  liturgy  be  post- 
poned, and  tlmt  the  Western  committee  be  al- 
lowed to  go  forward  with  their  work  as  pro- 
posed, and  that  tlie  revise<l  liturgy,  as  pre- 
sented by  the  Eastern  Syno<l,  be  in  the  moan 
time  allowed  for  the  use  of  the  churches  and 
families  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  synod.  A 
report  from  the  minority  of  tlie  committee  was 
presented,  in  which,  for  a series  of  reasons 
given,  viz.,  that  the  revised  liturgy,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  minority,  is  not  adapt^  to  the 
wants  of  the  chnrcb,  and  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  and  standards  of  tJio  church  and 
involves  a revolution  of  the  established  order  of 
w'orship,  they  recommend  that  the  revised  lit- 
urgy of  the  Eastern  8yno<l,  togotlicr  with  the 
work  of  the  Western  committee,  as  far  as  jiros- 
ecutod,  bo  placed  in  the  hands  of  a new  com- 
mittee, with  instructions  to  prepare,  from  this 
material,  and  such  other  sources  as  may  bo  ac- 
cessible, a liturgy  adapted  to  the  want  of  the 
church,  and  in  full  harmony  with  its  standards, 
genius,  and  order  of  worship,  and  lay  the  re- 
sult of  their  labors  before  the  synod  at  its  next 
triennial  session.  Alter  a long  and  animated 
discussion  the  resolution  was  adopted,  by  a vote 
of  sixty-four  yeas  against  fifty-seven  nays. 

REN?iIE,  Geoege,  C.  E.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  emi- 
nent engineer  and  WTitcr  on  engineering  topics, 
bom  in  Surrey,  in  1791;  died  in  Ixmdon,  March 
80,  1800.  Ho  was  a son  of  Jolm  Rennie,  C.  E-, 
F.  R.  S.,  etc.;  was  educated  at  the  classical 
schools  of  Islcworth,  and  St  Raul,  London,  and 
in  1807  accompanied  his  father  in  his  annual 
tour  through  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
On  his  return  to  Edinburgh  ho  was  entered  a 
student  in  the  University,  giving  hb  attention 
to  classictd  and  mutlicmatical  studies  and  chem- 
istry, and  was  two  years  under  the  tuition  of 
Professor  Jolm  Playfair.  In  1811  he  returned 
to  London  and  engaged  in  practical  engineering. 


In  1818  ho  waa  appointed  Inspector  of  Ifa- 
cliincry  and  Clerk  of  the  Dies  in  tlio  Royal 
Mint  which  post  ho  held  nearly  eight  years, 
acquiring  during  that  time  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  coining,  and  especially  of  the 
machinery  necessary.  Subsequently,  upon  tlie 
death  of  his  father  in  1821,  ho  cnten?d  into 
partnership  with  hLs  brother  in  civil  engineer- 
ing, furnishing  machinery  for  the  mints  of 
Mexico,  Pern,  Lisbon,  London,  Calcutta,  Bom- 
bay, etc.  They  fumiBhed,  also,  machinery  of 
various  kinds  for  the  Russian  Government  con- 
structed inarino  engines  for  the  Peninsular,  Ori- 
ental, Sardinian.  Transatlantic,  and  other  com- 
panies, planned  bridges,  and  surveyed  railroads, 
besides  executing  many  other  works  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  brothers  Rennie  were 
the  first  to  introduce  screw  propellers  into  the 
British  navy  in  1840.  They  also  laid  out  the 
lino  of  tlie  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
and  carried  it  across  Chat  Moss  at  a cost  of 
£67,000  less  than  the  estimates.  In  1822  Mr. 
Rennie  was  made  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, which  he  served  in  the  offices  of  treasurer 
and  vice-president  for  three  years,  and  was 
subsequently  elected  a member  of  other  impor- 
tant societies.  Ho  was  the  author  of  several 
scientific  papers  in  llie  “Transactions”  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  such  as  “On 
the  Strength  of  Materials,”  “On  Hydraulics,” 
“On  the  Expansion  of  Arches  of  Stone  and 
Iron,”  and  on  bridges,  water-wheels,  dredging, 
and  mechanics.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
many  roisccUaneons  reports  on  civil  engineer- 
ing topics. 

RECSS,  the  name  of  two  German  principal- 
ities. I.  Keuss-Greiz.  Prince,  Henry  XaU.. 
born  March  28,  1864;  succeeded  his  father, 
November  8,  1859.  Area,  148  square  miles; 
population,  in  1864,  43,924.  II.  Recss-Sculeiz. 
Prince,  Ilcn^  LXVIL,  bom  October  20,  1789 ; 
succeeded  his  brother,  Juno  19,  1854.  Area, 
297  square  miles;  jionulation,  in  1864,  86,472. 
During  the  Gerraan-Italian  war  Reuss-Groiz 
sided  with  Austria,  and  Rouss-Schleiz  with 
Prussia.  Alter  the  war  botli  joined  tlie  North 
German  Confederation. 

RIHGOLENE.  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  of 
Boston,  gives  a description  of  a pctrolcnm- 
naphtha  (for  which  ho  proposes  the  name  of 
Rbigo]ene\  boiling  at  seventy  degrees  F.,  and 
ossessing  the  property  of  causing  an  intense 
egree  of  cold  by  the  rapidity  of  its  evapora- 
tion. It  is  a hydro-carbon  destitute  of  oxygen ; 
is  the  lightest  of  all  known  liquids,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.625,  and  is  supposed  to  bo 
a combination  of  some  of  the  known  products 
of  petroleum  with  those  volatile  and  gaseous 
ones  not  yet  fully  examined.  Several  of  these 
combinations  are  already  known  in  trade  as 
bcnzolcne,  kerosene,  kerosolene,  gasolene,  all 
naphthas,  but  varying  with  different  manufac- 
turers. Kerosolene,  the  boiling-point  of  which 
is  about  ninety  degrees,  lias  been  found  to  be 
an  efficient  ana'stlietio  by  iubalation.  The  dis- 
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covery  by  Dr.  Richardson,  of  London,  of  a use- 
ful anaesthesia  by  freezing  through  the  ngency 
of  ether  vapor,  rednoingthe  temperature  to  six 
degrees  below  zero  F.,  suggested  to  Dr.  liigelow 
tlio  idea  of  using  a very  volatile  nrcnlnct  of  pe- 
troleum for  the  congelation  of  the  tissues.  A 
petroleum  liquid  was  manufacture<l  at  his  re- 
quest (rhigolene),  and  by  its  n{>plicatiou  the 
mercury  was  easily  depressed  to  nineteen,  de- 
grees below  zero,  and  the  human  skin  could  be 
frozen  hard  in  five  to  ten  seconds.  A lower 
temperature  would  probably  be  indicated  but 
f«>r  tlie  ieo  which  surrounds  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer.  The  same  result  may  be  ni»proxi- 
niately  efftM'ted  by  the  Ci>mmon  “ .mray-pro- 
dtt«'er.”  For  convenience,  however,  Dr.  Hige- 
low  has  employtHl  a glass  vial,  through  the 
cork  of  which  pa.sso8  a metal  tube  for  the  fluid, 
the  ftir-tul»«  being  outside  and  l>ent  at  its  ex- 
tremity so  as  to  meet  the  fluid-tul>e  at  right 
angU'S  at  some  distance  from  the  neck  of  tlio 
bottle.  Air  is  not  admitted  to  the  bottle,  the 
vai>or  of  the  rhigolene  generate<l  hr  the  warmth 
of  the  hand  applied  externally  being  sutBcient 
to  preyent  a vacuum  nml  to  insure  its  free  de- 
livery ; fifteen  degrees  below  zero  is  eadly  pro- 
dn(V^  by  this  apparatus.  The  bottle,  when  not 
in  use,  slmuld  be  kept  tightly  corked,  as  tho 
liquid  re.adily  loses  its  more  volatile  parts  by 
evaporation,  leaving  a denser  and  comparatively 
less  efficient  residue.  Dr.  Bigelow  claims  that 
freezing  by  rhigolene  is  far  more  sure  than  by 
etiier,  inasmncli  as  common  ether,  boiling  only 
at  about  iiinety-six  degrees  instead  of  seventy 
degrees,  often  fails  to  produce  an  adequate  de- 
gree of  cold.  Tho  rhigolene  is  more  coDvenieiit 
an«l  more  oadly  controlled  than  the  freezing  mix- 
tures hitherto  employe<l,  is  quicker  in  its  action, 
cheaper,  and  comparatively  odorless.  On  thej^o 
grounds  it  U believed  that  rhigolene  will  super- 
sc<le  ether  or  chloroform  for  small  operations 
and  in  private  houses.  For  large  ope-rations  it 
is  obviously  less  convenient  tlian  general  amc.s- 
thesia,  and  will  not  supersede  it.  Applieil  to 
tho  skin  the  first  degree  of  congelation  is  evan- 
escent; if  protract^  longer,  it  is  followed  by 
redness  and  desquamation,  which  may  possibly 
ho  averted  by  tho  local  blee<ling  of  an  incision ; 
but,  if  continued  or  used  on  a large  scale,  there  is 
imminent  danger  of  frost-hito  and  mortification. 

RHODE  ISLAND.  The  election  in  this 
.State  takes  place  on  the  first  Weilnesday  in 
April.  The  Republican  Convention  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  assembled  in  Provi- 
dence, on  March  2<»Ui.  One  hundred  and  six 
delegates  were  present.  Every  town  in  tho 
Suto  was  roprcs<*uted.  No  sooner  was  tho  con- 
vention organized  by  the  election  of  officers 
and  tho  completion  of  the  list  of  d‘*legntes  than 
n strife  commcnccil  to  determine  who  should  be 
the  first  to  nominate  Ambrose  E.  Burnside  as 
the  candidate.  Oue  Mr.  Fay  was  tho  first  rec- 
ognized by  tho  chairman,  and  made  tho  mo- 
tion. It  was  seconded,  ami  the  nomination 
urged,  for  the  reasons  that  General  Burnside 
was  well  known  to  the  people  of  tlie  State ; he 


was  tho  man,  of  all  others,  who  could  nnite  the 
Republicau  party  of  Rhode  Island;  the  present 
was  A time  of  great  inqmrtance,  and  there 
should  be  no  difierences  of  opinion.  General 
Burnside  w'as  then  promptly  declared  the  ain- 
didate  of  the  convention  by  acclamation.  Wil- 
liam Green  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, John  R.  Bartlett,  *Secretary  of  State; 
Horatio  Rogers,  Attorney-General,  and  Genenil 
W.  Tew,  Treasurer.  Committees  were  ajn 
pointod,  tho  candidate  for  Governor  was  no- 
tified and  accepted,  and  the  convention  ad- 
journed without  alluding  to  any  resolutions. 

On  the  next  day  the  Democratic  Convention 
assemble<I.  About  a hundred  delegates  were 
present,  representing  nearly  every  town  in  the 
State.  After  the  organization  of  the  convention, 
a committee  on  resolutions  was  appointed,  who 
subsequently  made  a re|K)rt,  w’hich  was  ad»>pted 
without  opposition.  The  first  re.solution  as- 
serto<l  that  tho  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  the  only  foundation  that  can  sustain  the 
American  republic,  and  that  in  every  emer- 
gency it  sliould  be  adhered  to  in  fact  as  well  os 
in  letter,  and  should  bo  tlie  fundamental  and 
controlling  law. 

Tho  second  referred  to  reconstruction,  and 
said  that,  in  our  system  of  government,  each 
State  should  bear  its  equal  proportion  of  repre- 
sentation as  well  as  taxation. 

The  third  recognized  the  services  of  President 
Johnson  in  his  efibrts  to  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  secure  to  the  several  States  their  just 
representation  in  C<mgrc6s,  and  their  rights  in 
tho  Union ; and  called  upon  all  men  to  co- 
coperato  with  him,  thus  showing  their  confi- 
dence in  his  efforts  to  stand  by  tlio  principles 
of  the  Constitution. 

A discussion  ensued  on  tho  propriety  of  nom- 
inating a regular  Democratic  ticket,  or  ac- 
cepting the  names  brought  forward  by  tho  Re- 
publican Convention,  for  the  reason  that  the 
popularity  of  General  Burnside  was  such,  that 
he  could  not  be  defeated.  It  wa.s  finally  deter- 
mineil  to  appoint  a special  committee  of  five, 
being  one  from  each  county,  with  authority  to 
moke  «p  a ticket  V»  presented  to  the  central 
committee  for  their  acceptance  or  rejection. 
Tlio  ticket  thus  prepared  consi.sted  of  Lyman 
Pierce,  for  Governor;  G.  H.  Durfee,  Lientynant- 
Govertior;  W.  J.  Miller,  Secretary  of  State; 
J.  S.  Pitman,  Attorney-General ; J.  Atkinson. 
Treasurer. 

At  tho  election,  the  total-  vote  given  was 
11,178;  of  which  General  Burnside  ret'eived 
8,197 ; Mr.  Pierce,  2,810 ; Burnside  over  Pierce, 
5,881.  Tho  Legislature  elected  was  dirided  as 
follows : 

S1^nkte.  House. 

Republicans 2--)  65 

Demucrats 6 7 

Republican  majority..  23  58 

Tlie  Governor  elect  was  inaugurated  on  May 
29th,  at  Newqiort,  The  inauguration  scenes 
are  thus  described  by  a cj>ectAtor: 
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About  half-nast  eleren  o'clock,  the  miKt^  escort, 
numbering  aoout  1,200  soldiers,  comprising  nearly 
erery  military  company  in  the  State,  including  three 
full  companies  of  caralry,  and  one  light  battery  of 
six  pieces,  under  command  of  Brigudier<Gcncral 
Church,  escorted  the  newly>elected  members  of  the 
L^slaturc  to  the  State  House. 

Tho  “grand  committee"  met  in  conTention  at 
12  o’clock,  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  rotes  for 
the  State  oflicers,  and  soon  after  roted  a recess  till  8 
o’clock,  at  which  time  tho  inanguration  ceremonies 
took  place.  At  8 o’clock  the  Legislature  again  as* 
sembled,  the  Goremor  in  tho  chair.  The  roll  call 
elicited  the  fact  that  a (juorurn  was  present. 

The  rotes  for  the  ranons  officers  were  counted  and 
declared,  and  tho  announcement  was  made  to  the 
“grand  committee"  that  tho  sorcral  officers  had 
been  elected.  The  communication  was  then  made  to 
tho  town-clerk  of  the  town  of  Newport,  who  made 
proclamation  from  the  balcony  of  tiie  State  House 
that  the  officers  so  named  were  elected  to  serre  fur 
the  year  ensuing. 

As  soon  as  the  town-clerk  had  6nisbcd  making  the 
proclamation  to  the  rast  multitude  below,  the  loud 
boon)  of  the  cannon  took  up  the  echo  and  informed 
the  good  people  of  the  proua  little  State  that  the  new 
Goremmeot  bad  been  inaugurated,  and  bad  entered 
upon  its  duties. 

The  “grand  committee"  then  dissoircd,  and 
the  Senate  returned  to  their  chamber,  and  tbo  Gor- 
emor, as  pro;)iding  officer,  announced  the  rarious 
committees,  standing  and  joint,  and  tho  Legiatataro 
then  adjourued. 

Tho  crowd  slowly  dispersed,  and  in  a short  time 
Washington  Square  was  loft  to  its  usual  qiriet. 

Altogether  it  was  one  of  the  most  noted  days  in 
Newport’s  history,  there  ncrer  haring  been  seen  In 
its  streets  so  large  a display  of  military,  or  so  large 
a concourse  of  spectators. 

A sesriou  of  the  Legislature,  extending  through 
nearly  four  days  ensued,  which  was  described 
as  a “pleasant,  harmonious,  and  industrious 
one.”  Eighty-Uiree  acts  and  resolutions  passed 
both  hou.ses,  and  many  otlier  bills  foiled  m one 
or  tho  other  house.  The  following  were  among 
the  resolutions  passed: 

TTX/rmj),  The  General  Assembly  of  tho  State  of 
Rhode  Island  bare  learned  with  profound  regret  the 
death  of  Brcret  Lieutenant-General  Winfield  Scott, 
at  West  Point, 

Thtn/or€  TtmXxtdt  That  wo  dcairo  to  express  our 
deep  appreciation  of  tho  prirato  character  and 
grand  military  achicremenis  of  tho  departed  hero, 
and  our  siucorc  regrets  at  his  decease,  although  wo 
are  iuipresscd  with  (be  consciousness  that  ho  Is 
gathered  to  his  fathers  full  of  rears  and  honors,  after 
a long  life  of  great  military  acliicrcmcnta  and  patrio- 
tic dcrotinn. 

Etiolvtd,  That  we  commend  his  example  to  tho 
preseut  aud  future  generations  as  o man,  a hero,  and 
a deroted  patriot. 

It  wns  said  by  thepres.s:  “Governor  Bum- 
side  prcsidctl  in  the  Senate  and  in  grand  commit- 
tee, with  dignity  and  easy  efficiency,  quite  rc- 
marknblo  in  one  whoso  experience  in  public  af- 
fairs had  boon  of  a military  ratlicrthan  a legisla- 
tive character.”  Tho  salary  of  tho  Chief  Ju.stico 
of  the  4Supromo  Court  was  raised  to  $3,600; 
Charles  S.  Bradley  was  rel'Iccted  to  that  office. 
A resolution  was  adopted,  appointing  a commit- 
tee to  select  a site  and  procure  designs  and  esti- 
mates for  a monument  to  tlie  intmory  of  the 
officers  and  men  from  the  Suite  who  fell  during 
tho  late  war.  A proposition  was  also  brought 


forward  and  referred  to  a special  committee, 
to  withdraw  tho  State  guardianship  from  tlio 
tribe  of  Narragansett  Indians.  This  tribe  re- 
sides unthin  tho  limits  of  the  State.  Its  mem- 
bers elect  their  own  officers,  and  are  governed 
by  their  own  laws,  which  embrace  their  cus- 
toms and  usages  as  they  are  gathered  from  tra- 
dition. Their  council  is  of  annual  election,  and 
subject  to  an  undefined  supervising  power  rest- 
ing with  tho  General  Assembly  of  tho  State, 
and  is  tlie  arbiter  of  all  their  afimrs.  About 
2,000  acres  of  their  tribal  lands  are  held  by  in- 
dividual members  of  the  tribe  as  their  separate 
estate.  Their  title  avos  derived  originally  from 
the  tribe,  and  rests  upon  tradition.  Tlie  coun- 
cil CTant  tho  titles.  Their  mode  of  grant  is 
as  follows : tho  counril  go  Avith  tho  grantee 
upon  tbo  lot  proposed  to  be  granUHl.  After 
the  lot  is  inarkcil  out  and  bounded,  the  council 
cut  a sod,  and  place  it  upon  tho  bare  head  of 
the  grantee,  and  then,  Avhile  he  is  upon  the  land 
and  under  tho  sod,  they  adininister  to  him  n 
solemn  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  tribal  authority. 
This  moilo  of  investure  of  title  bears  a consider- 
able analogy  to  tho  old  common  law,  Urtry  of 
$€uin. 

The  individual  land.s  of  the  tribe  cannot  be 
alienated  without  the  consent  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State ; they  de.'»cend  to  the’ 
heir  u|>on  the  decease  of  the  holder,  subject 
however  to  the  right  of  occupancy  in  the  next 
of  kin  who  remains  witli  the  tribe,  the  posses- 
sion hoAvover  is  to  be  restored  to  the  heir  when 
ho  returns  to  the  tribal  jurisdiction ; but  shonld 
the  oAvner  die  in  debt  to  the  tribe,  the  council 
let  or  improve  the  lands,  or  sell  the  Avood  from 
them  to  pay  the  debts  due  to  the  tribe,  and 
when  these  arc  paid,  they  surrender  the  land  to 
the  heir  or  the  holder  entitlwl  to  possess  them. 
The  tribe  maintain  their  poor,  and  Ruj)jK>rt  pub- 
lic worship,  and  the  State  supj>orts  their  school. 
The  tril)0  number  68  mules,  and  75  females ; in 
all,  133.  They  own,  in  all,  about  3,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  centre  of  tho  town  of  Charles- 
town. 

At  a conference  between  tho  committee  of 
the  Legislature  and  tho  members  of  the  tribe, 
tfie  red  men  declinwl  to  become  citizens  of  tho 
KUite  under  the  “ Civil  Bights.”  They  did  not 
wi^h  to  vote  at  elections. 

During  tbo  year  the  Governor  siicceede<l  in 
collcH'ting  nearly  all  of  tho  State  military  claims 
against  tho  Federal  Government  Tho  amount 
of  these  was  $208,000,  of  which  less  than  $20,- 
000  were  unsettled. 

The  finances  of  tbu  State  arc  iu  a favorable 
condition,  and  her  local  institutions  prosperous. 

RICHMOND,  Dean,  conspicuous  as  a politi- 
cal manager,  capitalist,  and  business  man,  and 
largely  identified  Avitli  tlie  railroad  system  of 
New  York  and  the  Western  {Stall's,  died  on 
^August  27th  ill  the  city  of  New  York,  after  a 
short  illness,  in  tho  63d  year  of  his  age.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  Klkanah  Dean,  resided 
in  Tanntou,  Ma.'^sachusetts,  where  his  parents 
were  married.  Soon  after,  they  removed  to 
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Barnard,  Vorinont,  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  woA  boro.  Ho  was  named  Elkanah 
Dean,  after  his  grandfather,  but  it  was  not  a 
convenient  appellation,  and  he  was  never 
known  by  any  other  than  that  by  which  ho 
became  famous  throughout  tlio  country — Dean 
Richmond.  Elkanah  Doan  was  a noted  man 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home,  and  his 
grandson  ocouHionally  spoko  of  the  uncommon 
endowments  of  Ids  progenitor  with  pride  and 
satisfaction.  The  stature  of  Mr.  Dean  was 
almost  gigantic,  while  hia  dear,  sagacious,  and 
penetrating  intellect  and  iron  will  gave  him  a 
commanding  influcnco  among  his  fellows.  He 
was  a Democrat  of  the  Jeffersonian  school, 
and  his  earnest  and  persistent  incnlcatlons 
seem  to  have  produced  a lasting  impression  on 
the  tender  mind  of  hU  grandi^n.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond always  spoke  of  the  sound  jtnlgmcnt, 
unbending  integrity,  and  deep  convictions  of 
his  gramlparent  with  equal  respect  and  admi- 
ration. 

In  1812  the  motlier  of  young  Richmond  re- 
moved with  Ijor  child  from  Vermont  to  Salina, 
now  a i)art  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  where  his  father  liad  been  engaged 
in  business  for  several  years.  In  his  youlli  hi.s 
educational  advantages  were  limited,  and  liis  de- 
ficiency in  early  culture  was  often  the  subject  of 
regret  and  chagrin  to  him  in  his  after-life.  But 
ho  Bumiounted  the  difficulties  resulting  there- 
from with  amazing  facility.  Tlie  reteutivoness 
of  his  memory  was  somethiDg  prodigions,  and  ho 
mastered  every  question  that  engaged  his  at- 
tention, with  a degree  of  readiness  and  case 
that  few  men,  however  accomplished,  ever  at- 
tain. Superficial  observers  are  accustomed  to 
supposo  that  men  of  his  mould,  self-made  and 
Belf-contjuned,  are  not  to  be  improved  by  eilu- 
cation — that  thorough  culture  and  training 
would  not  have  mode  Dean  Richmond  a more 
effective  man,  or  increased  the  power  ho 
wielded  in  puhUc  affairs.  No  such  fallacy  hod 
a place  in  his  mind.  He  anpreciate<i  the  ad- 
vantages of  citensivo  knowledge,  and  always 
lamented  that  his  opportunities  for  its  acqui- 
sition in  early  life  had  boon  so  circumscribed. 
In  fact,  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  ho  did  not 
over-estimate  hU  deficiencies  in  this  respect. 
Ho  had  rea<l  a great  deal,  particularly  of  his- 
tory and  biogra])iiy,  and  wluit  he  read  he  never 
forgot.  His  political  information  was  exten- 
sive, general,  and  precise,  With  tho  personal 
politics  of  the  country  few  men  had  a more 
tliorougli  acquaintance,  and  no  oiio  gauged 
with  greater  precision  tlie  c:dibre  of  those  who 
aro  j>opularly  supposed  to  exercise  tho  largot 
infiueuco  on  tho  conduct  of  tho  government. 
Early  in  life  ho  took  on  active  part  in  poli- 
tics, and  while  yet  a boy  ho  enjoyed  tho 
confidcnco  of  tho  Demwratlc  leaders  who 
constituted  tho  Albany  Regency.  In  all  tho 

f)rim:iry  a«isemblages  of  Onondaga  ho  was  a 
cading  spirit,  and  his  word  was  law  with  tho 
young  Democrats  of  tho  county.  Ho  was  al- 
ways a leader  among  his  fellows;  bnt,  while 


ho  mdod  in  tho  bestowment  of  official  distinc- 
tions and  other  gratificadons,  he  would  never 
accept  office  or  public  honors  of  any  kind.  He 
was  a man  of  decided  convictions,  and  while 
ho  regarded  the  maintenance  of  Democratic 
principles  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  tho 
country,  his  restless  temperament  and  love  of 
excitement  had  a strong  influence  in  leading 
him  to  take  port  in  dl  political  contests.  Tho 
power  he  exercised  in  public  affairs  was  to  bo  re- 
ferred in  large  mcasoro  to  his  refusal  of  all  party 
honors  and  advantages.  Then  ho  contributed 
liberally  of  hia  ample  means  for  politic-al  pur- 

£oses,  and  his  counsels  were  wise  and  judicions. 

[o  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  at  an 
early  day,  liis  father  dying  when  he  w'ns  about 
fourteen  years  old,  and  his  mother  two  years 
afterward.  Mr.  Richmond,  senior,  was  an 
energetic,  capable  business  man,  but  having 
met  with  reverses  in  trade  at  Salina,  lie  col- 
lected his  means  and  wont  South  to  better  his 
fortunes.  He  died  at  Mobile,  being  then  about 
forty-five  years  of  age. 

Dean  Richmond,  meantime,  had  turncnl  bis  at- 
tention tobusinoss  with  tliat  sagacity,  energy,  and 

{K?r3cverance  which  marked  his  career  in  after 
ife.  At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  ho  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  salt  at  Salina  having  no  other 
cai>iL'U  than  a legacy  of  debt  bcque.athed  him 
by  his  father.  He  found  a market  for  his  salt 
in  tho  North  and  East,  transporting  it  in  boats 
down  the  Oswego  River  to  Lake  Ontario,  and 
down  the  Mohawk  to  Schenectady.  He  was 
eminently  prosperous  in  his  undertakings,  and 
tlio  inteUigent  enterprise  with  which  he  con- 
ducted his  affairs,  witli  his  high  sense  of  integ- 
rity and  personal  honor,  won  him  the  confidence 
and  regard  of  all  witli  whom  ho  was  brought  in 
contact  Having  amassed  an  amount  of  money 
adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  business,  ho 
removed  to  Butfalo  in  1842,  and  engaged  in  the 
purchase  and  transporUtion  of  the  products  of 
the  west  lie  was  almost  invariably  successful 
in  his  enterprises,  and  in  tho  course  of  a few 
years  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  business 
men  in  the  lake  country. 

His  interest  in  politics,  mc.autime,  never 
diminished  or  flagged.  He  was  still  as  busy 
and  active  in  elections  and  tho  preliminary 
canvass,  as  when  ho  led  tho  hardy  young  Dem- 
ocrats of  Onondaga  to  victory.  His  residence 
was  in  tho  village  of  Attica,  in  the  .strong 
IS'hig  county  of  Wyoming,  and  his  influence 
was  scon  in  the  steadily  increasing  Democratic 
vote  of  tliat  region.  He  was  a leading  director 
in  tho  Attica  and  Buffjilo  Railroad:  and  when 
tho  direct  line  to  Batavia  was  built  no  removed 
to  tlmt  town,  where  his  family  still  reside. 

When  tho  Erie  Railroad  was  finished  to 
I>ako  Erie,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Central  had 
completed  its  track,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
several  companies  which  now  compose  the 
New  York  Central  could  not  successfully  com- 
peto  with  those  great  lines  unless  they  were 
consolidatiKl  and  operated  by  one  controlling 
mind.  Here  were  seven  distinct  corporations, 
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each  one  managed  independently  of  all  the 
others,  while  the  railroads  were  controlle<l 
each  by  a single  board  of  directors.  Conj^oli- 
dation  became,  therefore,  a matter  of  pressing 
necessity.  The  line  could  not  bo  advanta- 
geously maintained  without  it.  In  1853  the 
bill  creating  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
was  carrio<l  through  the  legislature  against  the 
most  determined  and  vinilent  onposition — an 
opposition  so  powerful  that  nothing  but  the 
sagacity,  address,  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Rich- 
mond could  have  prevailed  against  it.  'When 
consolidation  was  carrie<l,  Mr.  Richmond  was 
chosen  vice-president  of  the  company,  a jdaco 
that  he  held  until  be  was  made  president  on 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Coming  in  18r4. 

ROGERS,  Henry  Darwin,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
Regius  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
born  ill  Pltiladelpbia  in  1809;  died  near  Glas- 
gow, age<l  60  years.  Ho  was  a son  of  Dr.  P. 
K.  Rogers,  an  eminent  physician  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  subsequently  professor  in  William 
and  Mary  College,  Virginia.  Having  received 
a thorough  education,  ho  became  at  an  early 
ago  professor  of  physical  sciences  in  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  and  in  1831  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  geology  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  position  ho  held  for  several  years. 
His  active  geological  labors  commenced  with  a 
survey  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  a report  of 
which,  with  a geological  map,  he  published  in 
1835.  Subsequently  ho  was  appointed  to  the 
work  of  Hurveying  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
which,  with  some  interruptions,  occupied  him 
until  1850.  His  report  of  this  immense  labor, 
with  drawings  illustrations,  and  maps,  was 
pnbli.shcHl  in  Edinburgh  in  1858,  and  ranks  in 
scicntltic  as  well  as  practical  value  with  the  la- 
bors of  the  first  geologist.s  of  the  age.  In  1857 
ho  was  njipoint^  liegiu.s  profess<*r  of  geology 
and  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
w,  wliero  ho  remained  until  his  death.  Ho 
d previously  si>cnt  some  time  in  Poston, 
where  his  scientific  attainments  won  him  the 
respect  of  all.  He  ranked  high  among  the 
scholars  and  thinkers  of  the  day.  In  hi.s  lec- 
tures he  was  a master  of  exposition;  lucid  in 
style,  orderly  in  arrangement,  persuasive  in 
tone,  be  presented  his  subject  in  all  its  facts 
and  relations  with  an  artist's  skill  in  expres- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  without  any  exagge- 
ration to  prixluce  artistic  effect.  Pi*ofcssor 
Rogers  contributed  many  important  papers  to 
the  “Transactions’*  of  the  American  Pliilo- 
sopbical  Society,  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  the  American  AssKK’iation  of  Science, 
the  “American  Journal  of  Science,”  and  the 
Rdinborgh  “New  Philosophical  Journal,”  of 
which  ho  wa.s  one  of  the  editors.  Ho  was  the 
author  of  a geological  map  of  the  United 
States  and  a chart  of  the  Arctic  regions  in  the 
“Physical  Atlas,”  and  also  aided  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a geogrophical  atlas  of  the  United  Suites. 

ROMAN  CATUOUC  CHURCH.  The  pres- 
ent Pope  is  Pius  IX.,  bore  at  Siuigoglia,  on 
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May  13th,  1792;  elected  Pope  on  June  16, 
1846.  The  College  of  Cardinals,  in  October, 
1866,  consisted  of  69  members,  of  whom  6 were 
cardinal  bishops,  9 card’mal  deacons,  and  the 
remainder  cardinal  ju-icsts.  As  regards  the 
nationality  of  the  cardinal.-^,  89  were  Italians  by 
birth,  8 Frenchmen,  4 Spaniards,  4 Germonji,  1 
Croatian,  1 Belgian,  1 Portuguese,  and  1 Irisb- 
nian.  Tliroughout  the  globe  there  were,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1865,  12  patriarchal  sees,  154 
archiepiscopal,  and  692  episcopal ; besides  226 
sees  in  pnrtihus  injidelium^  130  archbishoprics, 
and  196  bishopric-s* 

According  to  the  latest  statistical  statements, 
there  are  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
000  monks  and  nuns.  The  male  orders  have 
the  following  mcmbersliip : Franciscans,  50,- 
000;  School  Brethren,  16,000;  Jesuits,  8,000; 
Congregations  for  nursing  the  sick,  6,000; 
Beneilictines,  5,000;  Dominicans,  4,000;  Cnr- 
melites,  4.000;  Trappist^  4,000;  Lazariste, 
2,000;  Piarists,  2,000;  Redemptorists,  2,000, 
etc.  The  female  orders  count  about  190,000 
members,  of  which  number  162,000  belong  to 
Europe,  dividing  tberasclvcs  in  this  way,  that 

10.000  belong  to  France ; 80,000  to  Italy;  10,- 
000  to  Belgium ; 8,000  to  Germany ; 7,000  to 
Spain ; 4,000  to  Great  Britain.  There  are  20,000 
nuns  in  America;  4,000  in  Asia;  1,000  in  Africa, 
etc.  There  are  28,000  Sisters  of  Mercy ; 22,000 
Franciscan.s,  in  part  engage<l  in  nursing  the 
sick;  10,000  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Heart;  8,000 
Sisters  of  St  Joseph ; 8,000  Sisters  of  our  I..ady ; 

8.000  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross;  6,000  Sisters 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Carlo  Borromoo,  cte.  There 
is  a large  number  of  so-called  congregations  or 
associations  of  various  names,  all  sen'ing  chari- 
table objects,  nursing  the  sick,  assisting  the 
needy,  educating  the  children,  providing  for  the 
orphans,  etc.  The  Jesuits,  who  annually  pub- 
lisn  an  official  statement  of  their  society,  reck- 
oned at  the  close  of  I860  four  coDsi.**tories  and 
twenty  ]>rovinces;  the  number  of  members 
being  8,167,  showing  an  augmentation  of  215 
over  the  year  1865.  In  the  French  province 
are  2,422,  wheroa**,  in  1865,  there  were  only 
2,266,  Notwithstanding  their  expulsion  from 
Naples,  Sicily,  Turin,  Vonctia,  and  the  Mexican 
empire,  they  are  steadily  increasing  in  number. 

Acconling  to  the  English  Catholic  Directory 
for  1867,  tliere  are  in  England,  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  1,415  priests, 
1,014  churches,  chapels,  and  stations,  63  com- 
munities of  men,  204  convents  and  11  colleges. 
England  Is  divide<l  into  13  dioceses  to  which 
there  are  attached  16  bishops.  In  S?cotland 
there  are  4 bishops  priests  churches 
no  monasteries  16  convents  and  2 seininariee. 
The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  peers  is  26,  and 
is  made  up  of  1 duke,  7 earls,  8 viscounts  14 
barons  and  1 countess.  The  baronets  number 
60.  Amongst  tho  carls  are  two  titles  which 
in  the  year  before  were  filled  by  Protestants 
viz.,  those  of  Denbi^  and  Gainsborough,  llie 

* For  addiUou&l  lUtlsUci,  tee  AmruAL  Ctclop.epxa  for 
1S63. 
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heirs  presnmptivo  to  two  of  the  peerrtges,  viz., 
Lortl  Arnruld.  of  WartJour,  an  Knclish  peer, 
an<l  Tx)ril  French,  an  Irish  peer,  are  Jesuit 
priests;  one  of  the  baronets  is  a Jesuit  priest ; 
and  the  heirs  presumptive  to  two  of  the  baron- 
ets an?  Jesuit  priests.  In  five  out  of  the  thirteen 
dioceses  into  which  tlie  Catholic  Church  has 
divided  England,  the  Jesuits  have  establtsho^l 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  priests  of  their 
order. 

The  negotiations  of  the  Italian  (lovcmniont 
with  the  Hope  for  oldaininga  recognition  of  the 
annexation  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  Papal  do- 
minions to  Italy,  and  a regulntiou  of  the  church 
affairs  in  the  kinplotn  of  Italy,  ksl  to  no  result. 
The  Pope  deemed  it  his  duty  to  defend  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Papacy. 
Ho  gave  a solemn  utterance  of  his  views  in  an 
alloi'utii)!!,  delivered  in  November ; the  most 
important  portions  of  wliieh  were  ns  follows: 

Veskrablb  RuBTnaEx:  Hure  tlmnonee,  0 rcncra* 
bio  broibrvn,  cxeixisiug  our  a{KiA(olico01co,  wo  havo 
deplored,  either  in  onr  published  letters,  or  in  direr* 
allocutions  delivered  in  your  most  august  os.scfiiblv, 
the  aOliction  which  has  bung  for  a long  time  in  Italy 
over  the  ufl'airs  of  our  very  holy  religion,  ami  ih'c 
very  grave  insults  oOVred  to  ua  and  the  Holy  See  by 
the  sub'Alnioe  government.  Moreover,  you  must 
comprvhena  with  what  grief  we  arc  scUed,  now  that 
we  see  that  government,  with  a pas><ion  that  is  iu- 
crt>asing  everv  day,  constantly  attacking  the  Catholic 
Church,  its  wholesome  laws,  and  all  its  sacred  min> 
isters  : when  wc  see,  alas,  venerable  bishops,  ami  the 
most  virtuous  clergy,  both  secular  and  rt'gular,  and 
other  most  excellent  Catholic  citizens,  sent  into  exile 
by  that  government,  without  the  least  regard  for  reli- 
gion, justice,  or  humanity,  or  thrown  into  prison,  or 
condemned  to  forced  residence,  molested  in  the  moat 
unwurthv  luanner;  dioceses  deprived  of  their  pas- 
tors, to  the  great  detriment  of  souls ; virgins  devoted 
to  Ood  taken  away  from  their  convents,  and  re- 
duced to  beggary;  God's  temples  violated  ; diocesan 
schools  closed  agaiiut  the  members  of  the  clergy ; 
the  education  of  Catholic  youths  taken  out  of  the 
pale  of  ('hristian  discipline,  and  confided  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  errors  anel  iniquities,  and  the  jiatrimuoy 
of  the  church  usurped  and  sold. 

That  same  government,  in  contempt  of  ecclesias- 
tical censures,  and  without  paving  the  least  regard 
to  our  most  just  complaints,  ami  those  of  our  vener- 
able bretliren,  the  bishops  of  Italy,  has  sanctioned 
similar  lows,  totally  contrary  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
to  its  doctrine  and  its  rights,  and  condemned  by  us  ; 
and  it  has  not  hesitated  to  prunuitgate  a law  re- 
specting civil  nurriage,  as  it  is  called — a l.tw  quite 
contrary  not  only  to  tlie  Catholic  doctrine,  but  like- 
wise to  the  well-being  of  civil  society.  Such  a law 
tramples  under  foot  the  dignity  and  sacredness 
of  marriage.  It  destroys  it  as  an  institution,  and 
encourag<‘8  a concubinage  that  is  perfectly  scan- 
dalous. In  fact,  u marriage  cannot  take  place  among 
the  faithfu]  without  there  being  at  the  same  time  a 
sacrament.  It  belongs,  therefore,  exclusively  to  the 
Church  to  decide  on  every  thing  concerning  the  sacra- 
ment of  marriage. 

Moreover,  that  government — injuring  in  an  evident 
manner  the  condition  of  those  who  make  public  pro- 
fession of  religious  vows,  which  have  alwava  nad 
and  always  will  have  force  in  God's  Church,  lind  not 
recognizinsr  the  verv  great  advantage  of  the  regular 
order,  which,  foundou  by  men  of  hoHucss,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Holy  Apostedic  See,  have,  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  ChrisUan 
Republic,  civil  and  literary,  by  so  many  glori<ms 
labors,  and  so  many  pious  and  useful  works — has 


not  feared  to  sanction  a law  suppressing  throughout 
its  entire  territory  all  rcUmous  cor]Kiration»  of  both 
sexes;  it  bsi  ntipropriate«f  all  their  property,  and  a 
great  deal  of  otlier  propetiy  bclongingto  the  Cluirch, 
and  has  ordered  it  to  be* divided,  before  entering 
into  possession  of  the  Venetian  province  it  did 
not  hesitato  to  extend  thereto  the  same  laws,  and  it 
enjoined,  contrary  to  all  law  and  justice,  the  total 
abrogation  end  annihilation  of  the  convention  which 
was  come  to  between  us  and  our  very  <learson.  in 
Jesus  Christ,  Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Therefore,  faithful  to  the  very  serious  duty  of  our 
apostolic  ministry,  wo  raise  anew,  in  your  most  au- 
gust asseuibly,  our  voice  on  behalf  of  ivligion,  of  (he 
Church,  of  its  hulv  laws,  the  rights  belonging  to  the 
authority  of  ihls  chair  of  St.  Peter;  and  with  all  our 
strength  wo  deplore  and  condemn  all  and  each  of  the 
things  which,  contrary  to  the  Church.  it.s  laws,  and 
its  rights,  have  been  decreed,  done,  and  attempted  by 
the  sub-AI]iine  government,  and  by  all  other  sub- 
ordinate uutlxtritics ; and  by  our  a]>ostolic  authority 
we  abrogate  and  prnciaitn  null  and  void,  and  witli- 
out  fcirco  or  efTcci,  all  the  aforesaid  decree,  and  every 
thing  (hat  appertaiu.s  to  it. 

Vio  likcwi.40  beg  their  authors,  who  glory  in  the 
name  of  Christiaus,  to  boar  in  mind,  and  seriously 
to  consider  that  they  have  unfortunately  incurred 
the  censures  and  the  spiritual  pains  inflicted  by  the 
Apostolic  constitution  and  the  decrees  of  the  general 
couucils,  upou  whosoever  should  attack  the  rights  of 
the  (’hiirch. 

You  know,  venerable  brethren,  (hat  certain  astute 
men  oppose  us,  and  interpret  in  their  own  sense  the 
blessings  which  wc  gave  to  Italy,  when,  assuredly 
without  any  merit  of  our  own,  but,  thanks  to  the  im- 
pcuctrablc  judgment  of  God  ! we  spontaneously  pro- 
nounced the  words  of  pardon  and  peace,  out  of  love 
fur  the  people  of  the  I’untiHcal  State. 

In  truth,  full  of  solicitude  for  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  the  entire  flock,  n.-^king,  by  our  prayer* 
rroni  God,  the  good  of  Italy,  we  nesuugbt  bun  with 
fervor  and  humility  that  he  might  deliver  her  from 
the  evils  that  afllictcd  her,  and  that  the  most  pre- 
cious gifts  of  the  Catholic  faith  might  be  all  power- 
ful in  Hair,  and  that  recliltule  of  manners,  justice, 
charity,  and  all  Christian  virtues,  might  flourish  there 
more  and  more.  Once  more,  to-day,  we  do  not  cease 
to  send  up  our  most  fervent  prayers  to  God.  that  in 
bis  goodness  he  would  deiji^  to  remove  from  the 
Catholic  people  of  Italy  the  many  and  great  calami- 
ties of  every  kind  which  arc  aflilcting  and  assailing 
them  through  the  fault  of  the  governors  of  Italy,  and 
in  consequence  of  a multiform  persecution.’  But. 
above  nil  things,  we  beseech  our  most  merciful 
Lord  to  aid  and  fortify,  by  his  heavenly  help,  the 
pco]>le  of  ItalVj  in  order  that  they  may  remain  firm 
and  immutable  m tlie  Divine  faith  and  their  religioa, 
and  that  they  may  be  able,  with  Christian  fortitude, 
to  support  and  endure  so  many  misfortunes  and 
evils. 

Foolish,  however,  are  those  who.  on  the  strength 
of  this,  do  not  cease  to  demand  of  us,  alreadv  de- 
spoiled, nnd  with  the  most  manifest  injustice,  of  sev- 
eral provinces  of  our  Pontifical  territory,  that  we 
should  renounce  our  civil  sovereignly,  and  thst  of 
the  Apostolic  See.  Surely,  every  one  must  ace  bow 
unjust  and  prejudicial  to  the  Church  is  such  a de- 
mand. By  a Miigulor  arrangement  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence,  as  wc  have  said  on  a former  occasion,  it  bap- 

(>oned  that,  the  Komaii  empire  having  fallen,  and 
leing  divided  into  many  kingdoms  and  diver*  states, 
the  Koinan  Pontifl',  in  the  midst  of  such  a grt'at  va- 
riety of  kingdoms,  and  in  the  actual  state  of  human 
society,  was  inve»tc<l  with  bis  civil  sovereignty,  in 
consequence  of  which,  never  being  subject  to  any  lay 
power,  he  exercises  in  entire  liberty  supreme’  au- 
thority and  jurisdiction  over  the  Church,  which  baa 
been  divinely  confided  to  him  by  our  Lord  Jeaua 
Christ. 

And  Uie  faithful,  with  full  tranquillity  of  consdenco, 
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and  entire  confidence,  obeying  the  decroen,  warn- 
ings, and  orders  of  the  Pootin,  submit  tliemsclrcs 
thereunto  without  over  entertaining  the  least  susnU 
cion  that  bis  acts  arc  subject  to  the  wi!l  an«l  impulso 
of  any  sorereign  or  any  ciril  power.  AVe  cannot 
renounce  the  civil  power  established  br  the  Divine 
wisdom  of  Proridcnce  for  the  good  of  the  universal 
Church.  Wc  aro  bound,  on  the  cootrarv,  to  defend 
that  government,  and  lo  protect  the  rights  of  that 
civil  power,  and  to  complain  stronglr  of  the  sacri- 
legious usurpation  of  the  piovinccs  of  the  Holy  Bee, 
as  we  have  already  done,  and  aa  wc  do  noW,  re- 
monstrating and  protesting  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power. 

£very  one  knows  that  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
world  nave  never  ceased  to  dcfi-nd  with  xeal,  orally 
and  in  writing,  our  civil  sovenugntr,  and  that  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  and  all  have  proofuimed  that  that  sov- 
ereignty. especially  in  the  actual  condition  of  the 
aflairs  of  this  world,  is  absolutely  necessarv’  to  estab- 
lish and  defend  the  perfect  liberty  of  the  Rnmon 
Pontiff,  who  feeds  all  the  Catholic  flock— n liberty 
which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  all  the  frectloin 
of  the  entire  Church. 

These  same  men  fear  not  even  to  go  about,  crying 
everywhere  that  we  ought  to  reconcile  ourselves  to 
Italy — that  is  to  say,  with  the  enemies  of  our  religion, 
who  boast  themselves  of  having  founded  Italy.  But 
how  can  we,  the  appointed  champions  and  defenders 
of  our  most  holy  religion,  and  of  the  Kalutary  doc- 
trine of  virtue  and  justice,  who  have  to  watch  Itir  the 
salvation  of  all,  march  in  concert  with  those  who, 
not  upholding  the  holy  doctrine,  and  refusing  to 
hear  the  truth,  keep  themselves  away  from  us— 
(hose  who  would  never  condescend  to  grant  our  de- 
sires, or  to  meet  our  deniaDiU,  to  the  effect  that  so 
many  dinccsos  of  Italy,  (lcprive<l  of  their  past«»ral 
consolation  and  protection,  should  have  their 
bishops? 

Another  allocution  was  proiiotuicctl  hy  the 
Pope  on  the  same  day  against  Kntisia.  After 
mentioning  several  in>tnnces  of  wliat  was  con- 
sidered by  him  ns  individual  ill-treatment  prac- 
tised ngainst  Catholic  ecclesiofttiw  iu  Poland, 
the  Pope  eontinued: 

In  addition,  my  venerable  brethren,  the  Russian 
Ooreriiinctit  has  promulgated  decrees  by  which  the 
Catholic  Church,  its  authority,  its  laws,  and  its  dis- 
cipline, are  trodden  under  foot.  By  them  almost  all 
the  monasteries  of  (he  n*g\ilnr  orders  of  both  sexes 
have  been  suppressed,  all  their  property  transferred 
to  the  public  treasurv*,  and  the  very  small  number 
of  religious  communities  which  still  exist  separated 
from  the  authority  of  their  superiors  ; they  hare  been 
subjected  to  thc*juri»dic(ion  of  the  ordinaries,  and 
all  the  CathoMc  clergi’,  as  well  in  Poland  as  iu  the 
empire  of  Russia,  bavebeen  despoiled  of  their  wealth, 
even  althnufzh  belonging  lo  the  bishops,  chajilens 
parishes,  incumbents,  or  institutions  for  nious  pur- 
poses ; the  revenues  of  these  properties  nave  been 
confided  to  the  adniini.stration  of  the  public  financial 
officers.  By  these  same  decrees,  contran'  to  the 
ecclesiastical  laws,  to  the  authoritr  of  the  ftoly  Bee, 
and  to  every  riglit,  a new  organization  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  has  teen  cstaliH.ihed,  new  regulations  effected 
for  the  chapters  of  canons  in  ail  the  dioceses,  and  u 
new  division  of  parishes  made;  the  chapters  of  the 
collegiate  churenes  have  been  abolished;  the  au- 
tborRy  and  liberty  of  the  hi8h«»ps  destroyed,  as  they 
can  DO  longer,  without  the  consent  <u  (he  secular 
power,  name  any  cure,  administrator  of  a parish,  or 
vicar.  By  another  decree,  the  Catholic  dioccsc  of 
Komcnick'y  has  been  suppressed  and  taken  away  from 
its  jiaHtor’to  be  addi^  to  the  aduiinisirution  of  (bat 
of  ZitoDiir.  The  lawful  cures  of  tbose  of  Baudomir 
aud  Cracow  have  been,  at  the  caprice  of  the  goyem- 
ment,  sent  from  one  parish  to  anol  her,  their  clns««ifica» 
tion  changed  and  replaced  hy  others.  The  edifices 


of  the  diocesan  training-school  for  young  priests  at 
Block  have  been  confiscated,  and  the  bishop  com- 
pelled to  send  the  ecclesiaatics  into  the  monastery 
which  belonged  to  the  Franciscans  outside  the  walls. 
All  liberty  ot  comimmication  being  besides  refused  to 
the  priests,  who  can  no  longer  go  more  than  a mile 
from  their  residences,  to  have  any  comniuuications 
among  themselves,  the  intercourse  of  the  faithful 
with  the  Apostolic  See  is  thus  interdicted  and  sup- 
prci*sed  hy  the  Russian  (lovcmmcut,  with  such  se- 
vcriiv  that  we  have  ceased  absolutely,  to  the  oycat 
grief^ of  our  soul,  to  be  able  (o  give  tlie  cares  of  our 
Apostolic  ministry  to  that  cherished  portion  of  the 
Lord's  flock,  or  to  afford  any  succor  to  individual 
aufferings.  Would  to  God  that  the  sad  news  which 
boa  recently  reached  us  may  not  he  confirmed,  that 
the  bi.<liop  of  (’helm  and  the  larger  part  of  the  can- 
ons of  the  Cathedral  have,  by  onler  of  the  govem- 
mcnl,  been  tran«portcd  into  unknown  regidns ! Wo 
do  not  speak  of  the  ruses,  artifices,  and  efforts  of  all 
kinds,  by  which  the  Russian  government  endeavors 
to  tear  Her  sona  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and 
to  <lraw  them  with  all  its  force  toward  the  most  fatal 
of  schisms ; wo  say  nothing  of  the  prisons,  exile,  and 
other  punishments,  with  which  the  bishops  and  other 
holy  ministers,  ns  well  as  the  religious  bodies,  and 
the’  simple  faithful,  have  been  painfully  visited  for 
their  firm  attachment  to  religion,  and  the  defence  of 
the  rights  of  the  church.  All  this  will  be  more  man- 
ifestlv  proved  in  the  detailed  account  of  the  facts, 
wbtcfi  we  have  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  be 
speedily  laid  before  you  with  the  necessary  doc- 
uments in  proof.  Thus  all  the  Catholic  world  will 
become  acquainted  with  the  prolonged  war  which 
the  Russian  govemtnent  has  declared  against  our 
holy  religion,  in  ortler  to  effaco  it  entirely  from  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  and  Uic  empire  of  Russia. 

llie  Hufisian  government  replied  to  tliis  allo- 
cution by  declaring  the  concordat  of  1847  ab- 
rogated. The  rea-^tiR  for  this  step  were  ex- 
plained in  a circular  di.simtch  forwarded  by 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  togetner  with  amoinoron- 
dmn,  to  the  repreK*ntatives  of  Itus*ia  at  foreign 
court?!.  The  ineinorandiim  is  of  great  length, 
and  U entitK*!!  an  “Historical  Summary  of  the 
.\cts  of  the  Court  of  Itoino  that  have  brought 
about  the  Uupturo  of  Uelntions  between  the 
^ce  and  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  and  tli© 
Abrogation  of  the  Concordat  of  1847.”  Princo 
Gort?ielmkoS"'H  dispatch  is  as  follows: 

8t.  pETKtw'Brno,  January  7. 1867. 

The  acts  of  (lie  court  of  Rome  having  rendered 
it  impossible  for  his  majesty  the  emperor  to  con- 
tinue diplomatic  relations  with  ific  Pontifical 
government,  the  necessity  has  resulted  of  abro- 
gating tlic  concordat  of'lS47,  which  settled  the 
relations  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  with  the  Uoly 
Bee.  The  ukase  of  hia  majesty  the  emperor  sanc- 
tioning this  decision  is  known  to  you.  This  doc- 
ument confines  itself  to  slating  the  abrogation  of 
(he  concordat.  It  was  nut  accompanied  bv  the 
reasons  deslined  to  explain  the  adoption  of  that 
measure.  The  reserve  »iictated  to  the  Imperial  Cab- 
inet by  regard  for  the  Holy  Bee,  bos  not  been  ob- 
served by  the  Pontifical  government.  It  has  just 
made  public  a collection  ot  documents,  the  idea  and 

f:ist  of  which  is  intended  to  relievo  the  Holy  Bee 
rom  all  responsibiliiv,  letting  U rest  solely  upon  the 
Imperial  Cabinet,  llv  this  means  the  collection 
states  the  progress  of  this  reCTettnhIe  conHict  in  a 
partial  and  inexact  manner.  By  so  doing  the  court 
of  Rome  releases  us  from  (ho  scruples  by  which  we 
have  been  held  buck.  It  summons  us  to  the 
ground  of  dehuto,  and  even  making  it  our  duty  to 
follow  it  thereon.  The  acts  of  our  august  ma.ster  do 
not  fear  the  light.  Hereto  annexed  you  will  find  a 
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rigorously  exact  explanatioo  of  the  facts  that  hare 
resulted  in  (he  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  courts.  You  are  authorized  to  giro  to 
this  document  all  btting  publicity.  You  will  be  care- 
ful at  the  same  time  to  point  out  tbat^  in  following 
the  court  of  Rome  into  tois  painful  discussion,  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  is  not  actuated  by  any  idea  hostile 
to  the  regard  for  the  Holy  See.  It  has  no  other  ob- 
ject than  to  establish  truth.  Principles  of  religious 
toleration  and  the  constant  aolicitude  of  the  emperor 
for  all  the  creeds  professed  in  bis  States  no  less  re- 
main the  invariable  rule  of  his  political  conscience. 
So  far  as  depends  upon  his  majesty,  bis  Catholic 
subjects  will  not  bare  to  suffer  from  the  cessation  of 
the  relations  our  august  master  eudeavorod  to  main- 
tain with  the  Holy  Suo  in  view  of  their  religious 
interests. 

On  December  8th  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
iswuetl,  by  order  of  the  Pope,  a circular  letter 
to  all  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  world,  in- 
viting them  to  be  present  on  tlie  29th  of  June, 
1867,  at  the  canonization  of  several  martyrs  in 
Home.  Tliis  will  bo  the  second  general  assem- 
bly of  the  bishops  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church 
during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  letter  of  invitation : 

lUttMrhvt  and  Vtiy  Jltterend  Sir:  Among  the 
principal  and  gmvfst  cares  of  the  Apostolic  ministry 
of  the  Sovereign  Puntifftbe  most  grateful  is  to  con- 
fer, according  to  established  rites,  the  honor  of  canon- 
ixation  and  public  worship  in  the  Church  upon  the 
heroes  of  the  Christian  religion.  Therefore  the  holy 
congregation  of  rites  having  occomplished  all  the 
acts  according  to  the  disciiuinc  prescribed  by  the 
Apostolic  Constitution,  our  Holy  Father  Pope  Pius 
IX.,  after  having  maturely  considered  the  circum- 
atances,  boa  resolved  (in  as  far,  however,  as  the  power 
of  the  Almigbtv,  as  we  arc  permitted  to  hope,  shall 
avert  the  imminent  tempest  which  threatens  us)  to 
hold,  in  the  month  of  June,  18*>7,  two  semi^ublic 
consistories.  After  these  consistories  the  Holy  Father, 
by  the  aid  of  God  and  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  will 
Inscribe,  by  a solemn  decree  in  thecutuloguc  of  saints, 
the  blessed  martyrs,  confessors,  and  virgins,  whose 
names  hereafter  follow.  On  the  U^th  of  the  same 
month  is  the  festival  of  the  blessed  Apostles  Peter 
and  Paul,  which  on  this  occasion  will  be  celebrated 
with  all  the  greater  joy  by  reason  of  the  secular  an- 
niversarr  or  their  gnifinus  martyrdom.  The  names 
of  the  blessed  martyrs,  confessors,  and  virgins,  are 
as  follows:  1.  The  blessed  Josaphat,  Archbishop  of 
Polocsk,  of  the  Huthenians  in  >\liite-Kus8ia,  martyr, 
2,  The  blessed  Pedro  d’Arbuos,  of  the  order  of  regu- 
lar canons  of  8i.  Augustine,  Inquisitor  of  Spain,  and 
canon  of  the  Metropolitan  (‘hiirch  of  Paragossa,  mnr- 
tyr.  S.  The  nine  blessed  martyrs  of  Gorkhum.  be- 
longing to  divers  regular  orders,  or  to  the  secular 
clcrgt*.  4.  The  blessed  Paul  dc  la  Croix,  confessor, 
fuui^cr  of  the  congregation  of  Clcrcs-Dcchaus.ses  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  and  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  ’ fi.  The  blessed  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice, 
confessor,  apostolic  missionary  of  the  Minor  Order 
of  8t.  Francis  of  (he  Strict  Ohscrvaucc.  6.  The 
blessed  Maria  Francesca  of  Five  wounds,  virgin  ; of 
the  Third  Order  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  in  A'ajdcs. 
7.  The  blessed  Ocrtnaine-t'ou.«in.  secular  virgin  of 
the  diocese  of  Toulouse.  Aecordieg  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, bis  Holiness  has,  therefore,  orocred  me,  Prefect 
of  the  Congregation  charged  to  interpret  the  Holy 
Council  of  Trent,  to  write  to  the  prelates  of  the  Cath- 
olic world  to  announce  to  them  this  glad  news,  and 
to  acquaint  them  that  the  bishops,  not  being  de- 
tained by  the  fear  of  causing  grave  prejudice  to  the 
flocks  confided  to  their  care,  should  repair  at  the 
proper  time  to  this  noble  city,  iu  order  to  be  present 
at  the  consistories  above  moutioued.  It  will  be  t 


aourco  of  great  joy  for  the  Holy  Father  to  eee  hta 
brethren  as.Hemblc  in  one  place  and  offer  up  with  one 
accord  prayers  to  those  saints  already  received  into 
celestial  glory,  iu  order  that,  moved  by  such  suppli- 
cations in  the  extreme  peril  which  threatens  civil,  and. 
above  all,  sacred  things,  they  may  ask  of  God,  and 
obtain  from  his  goodness,  victory  over  the  malignant 
enemy,  and  perpetual  peace  for  the  Church  mifitant 
Further,  it  ia  needfhl  to  reflect  that  it  is  the  will  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontift'tbst  all  those  who  may  respond 
to  this  invitation  shall  be  considered  as  having  ful- 
filled the  prescriptions  of  Sixtus  V.,  of  holy  memory, 
contained  in  the  bull  Romanos  Poiitifex,"  relative 
to  the  obligation  of  making  the  jouroer  to  Rome  in 
order  to  visit  the  Sacra  Apostolorum  Limina^  and 
if  ever  there  was  a time  in  which  it  was  fitting  to 
come  and  venerate  the  sepulcbrea  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
fathers  and  masters  of  the  truth,  cnlighteniDg  the 
souls  of  the  faithful  (as  was  said  by  Theodore),  it 
is  above  all  at  the  period  in  which  that  festival  will 
be  celebrated,  which,  in  the  words  of  St.  Leo  the 
Great,  *‘in  addition  to  that  veneration  which  it 
should  receive  throughout  the  world,  should  be  hailed 
with  especial  reverence  and  joy  at  Rome,  in  order 
that,  in  the  place  where  the  death  of  the  principal 
Apostles  has  been  glorified,  greater  joy  should  be 
manifested  on  the  day  of  their  martvHoro.”  Given 
at  Rome  by  the  Sacr^  Congregation  of  the  Council 
this  8th  day  of  December,  16»i6,  sacred  to  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

The  second  National  Council  of  the  Chnrch 
in  the  Uuitc<l  States  wa.s  opcnctl  on  Sunday, 
the  7th  of  October,  and  continued  until  the  21.st 
of  October.  It  was  presided  over  by  Arch- 
bishop Spalding,  of  Haltimore,  a.s  “Apostolic 
Delegate.*’  Tlic  other  officers  of  the  council 
were  a.s  follows:  rroinotor — Rev.  Dr.  Lynch, 
Hisliop  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  Asjii.stant  Pro- 
moter— Very  Rev.  Dr.  O’Hara,  Vicar-General 
of  Philadelphia,  Chancellor — Very  Rev.  Dr.  T. 
Foley,  cathedral,  Baltimore.  Aa>»istant  Cli.in- 
cellor — Rev.  James  Gibbonj*,  of  the  cathedral, 
Baltimore.  Secretaries — Very  Rev.  Dr.  Corco- 
ran, Charleston,  S.  C. ; Rev.  Dr.  Keogli,  Pro- 
fcs.<or  of  Theology,  Seminary  of  St,  Charles, 
Philmlelpliin;  Dr.  Becker,  of  Richmond,  Va. 
Notaries — Rev.  Dr.  Pabisch,  Rector  of  Semi- 
nary of  Mount  St.  Mary's  of  the  West,  Cincin- 
nati; Very  Rev.  K.  Villarassa,  of  California; 
Very  Rev.  S.  V.  Ryan,  of  St,  Louis ; Rev.  M. 
Accolti,  S.  J.,  of  San  Franei»co;  Very  Rev.  M. 
Ileisa;  Rev.  W.  AVagrich,  C.  8.  S.  R. ; Rev. 
II.  Ik-aly. 

Nearly  all  the  bishops  of  the  Unite<l  States 
and  the  superiors  of  the  rcligl6us  orders  were 
]>resent.  As  regard.s  the  object  of  the  council, 
it  was  officially  stated  to  bo  the  promotion  of 
uniformity  by  amelioration  of  discipline,  and 
all  tliat  belongs  to  the  ministerial  functbms  in 
the  various  archdioceses  and  dioceses  of  the 
United  States.  A letter,  publiahed  thortly  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  council,  by  tlie  Bishop 
of  Savannah,  indicated  that  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  council  would  be  the  pmvUJon 
of  measurea  l>est  calculated  to  promote  the  re- 
ligious education  of  the  negroes. 

Tlie  acts  of  the  Council  liad  not  been  pub- 
lished at  tlie  close  of  the  year  1866,  as  before 
their  ^mblication  they  must  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Pope.  The  Council  issued  a pas- 
toral letter  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  their 
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charge,  m which  they  state,  at  full  length,  the 
reasona  for  the  convocation  of  the  Council,  tbo 
pressing  exigencies  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  steps  required  to  secure  for  it 
the  freest  scope  for  development.  The  address 
comprises  thirteen  articles,  with  a general  con- 
clusion. The  sobjoctsof  the  thirteen  articles  are 
ns  follows:  1.  “ Plenary  Councils ” ; 2.  Eccle- 
siastical Authority ; 3.  Relations  of  the  Church 
to  the  State ; 4.  Aid  for  the  Pope ; 6.  The 
Sacrament  of  Matrimony ; 6.  Books  and  news- 
papers; 7.  Education  of  Youth;  8.  Catholic 
l^otectories  and  Industrial  Schools ; 9.  Voca- 
tion to  the  Priesthood;  10.  The  Baity;  11. 
The  Clergy;  12.  The  Emancipated  Slaves; 
13.  Religions  Communities.  Article  3,  in 
which  the  bishops  speak  of  the  relation  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  is  as  follows : 

The  encmiefl  of  the  Church  foil  not  to  represent  her 
claims  as  incompatible  with  the  independence  of  the 
civil  power,  and  her  action  os  impeding  the  exertions 
of  the  State  to  promote  the  wellbeing  of  society.  Ho 
far  iVom  these  charges  being  founded  in  fact,  the 
authority  and  influence  of  the  Church  will  be  found 
to  be*  the  roost  efficacious  support  of  the  temporal 
authority  by  which  society  is  guvomed.  The  Church, 
indeed.  3ocs  not  proclaim  the  absolute  and  entire  in- 
dependence of  the  civil  power,  because  it  teaches 
with  the  Apostles  that  all  power  is  of  God ; that 
the  temporal  magistrate  is  His  minister,  and  that 
the  power  of  the  aword  he  wields  is  a delegated  ex- 
ercise of  authority  committed  to  him  from  on  high. 
For  the  children  of  the  Church  obedience  to  the  civil 
power  is  not  a submission  to  force  which  may  not  be 
resisted,  nor  merely  the  compliance  with  a condi- 
tion for  peace  and  security;  but  a religions  duty 
founded  on  obedience  to  tiod,  hr  whose  authority 
the  civil  magistrate  exercises  nis  power.  This 
power,  however,  as  subordinate  and  delegated,  must 
always  be  exercised  agreeably  to  Ood^  law.  In 
prescribing  any  thing  contrary  to  that  law,  tbo  civil 
power  transcends  its  authority,  and  has  no  claim  on 
the  obedience  of  the  citisen.  Never  can  it  bo  lawful 
to  disobey  Ood,  as  the  Apostles,  Peter  and  John,  so 
explicitly  declared  before  the  tribunal  which  sat  In 
Judgment  on  them  : **  If  it  bo  just  in  the  sight  of 
Go<rto  hear  you  rather  than  God,  judge  ye.’*  This 
undeniable  principle  does  not,  however,  entail  the 
same  consequences  in  tbo  Catholic  system  as  in 
those  of  tbo  sects.  In  these  tbo  individual  is  the 
ultimate  judge  of  what  the  law  of  God  commands  or 
forbids,  sod  u consequently  liable  to  claim  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  higher  law,  for  what  after  all  may  be,  and 
often  is,  but  the  suggestions  of  an  undisciplined 
mind,  or  an  overheated  imaginotion.  Nor  can  the 
civil  government  bo  expected  to  recognize  an  an- 
tbority  which  has  no  warrant  for  its  character  as 
divine,  and  no  limits  in  its  application,  without  ex- 
posiDg  the  State  to  disorder  and  anarchy.  The 
Cathmic  boa  a guide  in  the  Church,  as  a divine  insti- 
tution, which  enables  him  to  discriminate  between 
wfaat  the  law  of  God  forbids  or  allows;  and  this 
authority  the  State  is  bound  to  recognize  as  supreme 
in  its  ^nerc— of  moral,  no  less  than  dogmatic  teach- 
ing. There  may,  indeed,  be  instances  in  which  in- 
dividual Catholics  will  make  a misappUcstion  of  the 
principle;  or  in  which,  while  the  principle  of  obe- 
dience to  civil  authority  is  recognized  as  of  divine 
obligation,  the  seat  of  that  authority  may  be  a mat- 
ter of  doubt,  by  reason  of  the  clashing  opinions  that 

Srcrail  in  regard  to  this  important  fact.  The  Church 
oes  not  assume  to  decide  such  matters  in  the  tem- 
poral order,  as  she  is  not  the  judge  of  civil  contro- 
versies, although  she  always,  when  invited  to  do  so, 


has  endeavored  to  remove  the  misconceptions  from 
which  disputes  so  often  arise,  and  to  consult  for 
every  interest  while  maintaining  the  peace  of  society 
and  the  rights  of  justice. 

\S^ilo  checrfuirv  rcc<^izing  the  fact,  that  hitherto 
the  General  and  Htate  Governments  of  our  country, 
except  in  some  brief  intervals  of  excitement  and  de- 
lusion^ have  not  interfered  with  our  ecclesiastical 
organization  or  civil  rights,  wc  still  have  to  lament 
that  in  many  of  the  States  we  are  not  as  yet  per- 
mitted IcgaUy  to  make  those  arrangements  for  the 
aecnritT  of  church  property  which  are  in  accord- 
ance w'itb  the  canons  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Id  tome  of  the  States  we  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge that  all  is  granted  in  this  regard  that  wc 
could  reasonably  ask  for.  The  right  of  the  Church 
to  possess  property,  whether  churches,  resldcDcea 
for  the  clei^.  cemeteries  or  school-houses,  asylums, 
etc.,  cannot  bo  denied  without  depriving  her  of  a 
necessary  means  of  promoting  the  end  for  which  she 
has  been  established.  Wo  are  aware  of  the  alleged 
grounds  for  this  refusal  to  recognize  the  Church  in 
her  corporate  capacity,  unless  on  tho  condition  that 
in  the  matter  of  the  tenure  of  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty, she  conform  to  the  general  laws  providing  for 
this  object.  These  Isws,  however,  arc  for  the  most 
port  based  on  principles  which  she  cannot  accept, 
without  departing  from  her  practice  from  the  begin- 
ning, as  soon  as  she  was  permitted  to  enjoy  liberty 
of  worship.  They  are  the  expression  of  a distrust  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  as  such : and  are  tho  fruit  of 
the  misrepresentations  which  have  been  made  of  the 
action  of  the  Church  in  past  ages.  As  well  might 
the  civil  power  prescribe  to  her  the  doctrines  she  is 
to  teach,  and  the  worship  with  which  she  is  to  honor 
God,  as  to  impose  on  her  a system  of  bolding  her 
temporalities,  which  is  alien  to  her  principles,  and 
which  is  borrowed  from  those  who  have  rejected  her 
authority.  Instead  of  seeking  to  disprove  tho  vari- 
ous reasons  alleged  for  this  denial  of  the  Church's 
rights  in  some  of  the  States,  we  content  ourselves 
with  the  formal  protest  we  hereby  enter  against  it ; 
and  briefly  remark,  that  even  in  the  supposition, 
which  we  oy  no  means  admit,  that  such  d^cnial  was 
the  result  of  legitimate  motives,  the  denial  itself  is 
incompatible  with  the  full  measure  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  religious  liberty  which  wo  are  supposed  to 

is  this  an  unimportant  matter,  or  one  which 
has  not  practical  results  of  a most  embarrassing 
character.  Not  only  are  we  obliged  to  place  churcu 
property  in  conditions  of  extreme  hazard,  because 
not  permitted  to  manage  our  church  temporalities 
on  Catholic  principles ; but  in  at  least  one  of  these 
United  States — Missouri — laws  have  been  passed  by 
which  all  church  property,  not  held  by  corporations 
is  subjected  to  taxation  j and  the  avowed  object  of 
this  aiscriininating  legislation,  is  hostility  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  concluding  these  rcnmrks,  wo 
merely  refer  to  the  attempt  made  in  that  State  to 
make  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  de- 
pend on  a condition  laid  down  by  the  civil  power. 

Tho  views  of  the  bishops  on  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves  ore  Set  forth  in  the  12th  article  as 
follows : 

Wc  roust  all  feel,  beloved  brethren,  that  in  some 
manner  a new  and  most  extensive  field  of  charity 
and  devoteilncss  has  been  opened  to  us,  by  the 
emancipstion  of  the  immense  slave  population  of  the 
South.  We  could  liarc  wished,  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  action  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  past  ages, 
in  regard  to  the  serfs  of  Europe,  a more  gradual 
system  of  emancipation  could  nave  been  adopted, 
so  that  they  might  have  been  in  some  measure  pre- 
pared to  make  a better  use  of  their  freedom  toan 
they  are  likely  to  do  now.  Still,  the  evils  which 
must  necessarily  attend  upon  the  sudden  liberation 
of  so  largo  a multitude,  with  their  peculiar  disposi- 
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tions  and  liabitH,  onij  make  the  oppeal  to  our  Cbria* 
tian  charity  and  xeal,  presented  by  their  forlorn  con- 
dition, thc’more  forcible  and  iniperatiro. 

We  urge  upon  the  clctyy  and  people  of  our  charge 
the  most  generous  cooperation  with  the  plans  which 
mav  bo  adopted  by  the  bishops  of  the  dioceses  iu 
which  they  are,  to  extend  to  them  that  Christian 
education  and  moral  restraint  which  they  so  much 
stand  in  need  of.  Our  only  regret  in  regard  to  tliis 
matter  is,  that  our  nicans  and  opportunities  of  spread- 
ing over  them  the  protecting  and  salutary  influences 
©four  holy  religion  are  so  restricted. 

Ill  tho  conclusion  ” the  work  of  the 

Council  w thus  reforred  to : 

We  hare  taken  adrantage  of  the  opportuoitr  of 
the  assembling  of  so  large  u number  ol  bishops  from 
orery  part  of  our  vast  country,  to  enact  such  de- 
crees os  will  tend  to  promote  uniformity  of  disci- 
pline and  practice  amongst  us,  and  to  do  away 
with  such  imperfect  observance  of  the  rites  and  ap- 
proved ceremonies  of  the  church,  as  mav  hare  been 
made  necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  past  times, 
but  which  DO  length  of  prc.scriptioo  can  ever  conse- 
crate. and  thus  to  give  the  surrices  of  our  religion 
that  beauty  and  dignitr  which  btdong  to  them,  and 
for  which  we  should  all  be  so  zealous.  For  the  further- 
ance of  these  important  objects  we  hare  caused  to  be 
drawn  up  a clear  and  compendious  series  of  state- 
ments upon  the  moat  essential  points  of  faith  and 
morals,  with  which  wo  bare  embodied  the  decrees  of 
tho  seven  Fn>vincial  Councils  of  Baltimore,  aud  of 
the  flr.-it  IMenan*  Conncil,  together  with  the  decrees 
enacted  by  us  m tho  present  Council,  which,  when 
they  have  been  examined  and  approrefl  hr  tho  Holy 
See,  will  form  a compendium  of  ecclesiastical  law 
for  the  guidance  of  our  clergy  in  the  exercise  of  their 
holy  ministry.  We  have  also  recommended  to  the 
Holy  8ee  the  erection  of  several  additional  episcopal 
sees,  and  ricariaten  apostolic,  which  are  made  ncccs- 
aarv  by  our  rapidly-increasing  Catholic  population, 
and  the  great  territorial  exteut  of  many  of  our  pres- 
ent dioceses. 

Soon  after  tho  opening  of  the  Comudl,  tho 
bishops  scut  to  the  Pope  the  following  dis* 
patch,  through  the  Atlantic  cable ; 

Seven  archbishops  and  forty  bishops,  met  in  coun- 
cil, unanitnouslr  salute  your  boHnes.s,  wishing  you 
long  life,  with  the  preservation  of  all  the  ancient  and 
aacred  rights  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  dispatch  wa.«  answore<l  by  the  following 
letter,  written  in  l!»e  naiue  of  the  Poi>e,  by 
Curdiniil  Harnabo; 

Roar,  fhmi  the  Rn*pn(ramla,  October  24,  ISfid. 
To  th«  ifott  KtTfTfnd  Marlin  John  Spalding,  Arch^ 
bishop  lialtimort : 

Tlic  telegram  which  the  bishops  of  the  States  of 
the  American  Union  asacmbb^d  in  council  hul  tho 
happy  thought  to  address  to  the  Holy  Father  proved 
to  be  of  great  comfort  and  consolation  to  his  holi- 
ness, oniT so  highly  did  he  appreciate  its  spirit  that 
be  ordered  it  to  be  immediately  published  in  the 
official  journals  at  Kome,  for  the  edification  of  bis 
Uuman  j>eoplc  and  the  faithful  at  Urge.  His  holiness 
looks  With  interest  for  the  acts  and  decrees  of  tbc 
Fleiiary  Council,  which  he  expects  to  receive  in  duo 
time,  and  from  which  ho  hopes  a new  impulse  and 
continued  increase  to  religion  in  the  United  States 
will  result.  He  has,  however,  directed  me  to  express 
directly  to  your  amplitude,  and  through  you  to  all 
your  colleagues,  his  great  pleasure,  and  to  request 
you  to  thank  them  for  the  interest  they  have  taken 
aud  still  take  in  defending  the  Holy  See  and  in  vin- 
dicating its  contested  rights.  Moreover,  his  holiness 
baa  learnt>d  with  satisfuciion  that  the  Papal  loan  is 
succeeding  also,  through  the  cooperation  of  tho 


American  Episcopate.  Ho  thanks  them  particularly 
for  this,  ana  nourishes  tbc  hope  that  such  coopera- 
tion will  not  cease,  and  that  thence  a prosperous  re- 
sult may  be  obtained.  In  the  mean  time,  I pray  the 
Lord  that  bo  lung  preserve  and  prosper  vou. 

ALEXANDER  CARDINAL  BARXABO, 
Secretary. 

HOS8,  Jon.v,  or  Koowf>kowe,  chief  of  the 
Clierokee  Indians,  bora  in  the  Cherokee 
Country,  Georgia,  about  1700;  died  in  M'afrh- 
ington,  1).  C.,  August  1,  IBCO.  He  was  a lualf- 
breed.  and  at  an  early  age  acquired  a good 
KnglUh  etlucatioD.  In  1817  and  in  1810,  when 
the  State  of  Georgia  attempted  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  remove  west  of  the  Mississipja,  a 
lilKTal  bribe  w.os  offered  for  tho  purpose  to 
Itoss  by  McIntosh,  a Creek  half-breed  Indian, 
but  it  was  refuseil.  The  proceedings  of  tho 
Georfria  Legislature  witli  reference  to  the 
Cherokees  in  1629,  led  to  an  appeal  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  Boss  acting  as  their  agent, 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tho  Uniteil  States, 
which  resulted  in  u decision  in  their  favor. 
Georgia,  however,  refused  to  obey,  and  aggres- 
sions upon  the  Indians  increased.  In  1835  a 
treaty  was  concluded  KHweeu  J.  F.  Schemier- 
horii,  an  agent  of  tho  Unite*!  States,  and  M^or 
Itidge,  his  son  John  Itidge,  Elias  Ilomiinot,  and 
about  six  bundretl  other  Chcrokco  Indians,  in- 
cluding men,  women,  mid  children,  by  which 
tlie  Indi.'ius  agreed  to  surrender  their  lands  and 
remove  West  within  two  years.  Against  this, 
known  a.s  tho  New  Echota  treaty,  Koss,  and 
over  15,000  of  his  trilie  protested,  in  an  apj^eal 
wriUen  by  Ross,  aud  addressed  to  tho  President 
of  tho  United  titates,  as  having  been  fraudu- 
lently obtained.  Tho  Government,  however, 
sent  a force  under  General  Scott  to  coioi>el  the 
fulfilment  of  tho  treaty.  The  Clierokeos  yielde*!, 
and  with  Hass  at  their  head,  removed  to  their 
new  homo.  Moderate  allowance  was  made 
them  for  their  losses  by  tho  Government,  and 
after  years  of  suffering  they  became  a prosper- 
ons  nation.  Ross  continued  to  bo  tho  Chief  of 
tho  Cherokees  for  several  years.  Iu  1861,  after 
Htmio  hesitation,  ho  entered  into  a treaty  with 
the  Confetierulo  authorities,  but  it  has  been 
stated  that  lie  was  at  heart  attached  to  tlio  Gov- 
eniment. 

RUSSI.k,  an  Empire  in  Europe  aud  Asia. 
Present  Emperor,  Alexander  II.,  bom  1818; 
succeeded  his  fatlier  in  1855.  Hoir-appareDt, 
Alexander,  bom  in  1845.  The  are.a,  in  1862, 
was  estimated  at  7,770,882  English  scpiare  miles, 
but  large  additions  Imvo  sinco  been  made  to  it 
in  Central  Asia.  Tho  {>opolation  was,  according 
to  the  late.-*!  data,  as  follows ; 
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Adding  the  wpnlation  of  tli©  nowly-noqnired 
territories,  and  the  natural  increa-se  in  the 
old  territories,  the  total  population  was  esti- 
mated. in  1864,  at  80,257,000;  in  1865,  at  84,- 
257,000. 

The  revenue  was  estimated,  in  the  budget  for 
1866,  at  302.475,811  rubles.  Public  debt,  in 
1865,  1,720,819,519  rubies.  The  Russian  army, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1805,  nui«here<l  805,000 
men.  The  fleet,  in  1864,  con.si»te<l  of  263 
steamers,  with  2,095  guns. 

In  April,  an  attempt  was  made  against  the 
life  of  the  Enitfcror  hy  a Rus.'-iaii  landowner, 
Karakosolf.  The  would-be  ossjissin  fired  a 
pistol-shot  at  the  Emperor,  when  the  latter, 
after  a promenade  in  the  summer  garden,  wjis 
entering  his  carriage.  A young  peasant,  who 
obsei^'ed  the  assassin  aiming  at  the  Emperor, 
struck  Ills  arm,  which  caused  the  hnllet  to  de- 
viate. The  culprit  was  then  seized,  and  the 
populace  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
tearing  him  to  pieces.  The  peasant  who  saved 
the  Emperor’s  life,  Ossip  Jwanoff,  was  created 
a noble.  Tlic  official  investigation  into  the  af- 
fair tenniimted  in  October,  when  thirty-four  per- 
sons compromised  by  the  dhsclosurcs  at  the  trial 
of  Karakosoft',  were  found  guilty  of  high  treason 
by  the  supremo  court.  Ischiitin,  who  was  con- 
victed of  being  the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Communists  in  Russia,  and  of  having  incited 
Karakosolf  to  attempt  the  life  of  the  Czar,  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  fifteen  others  were 
sentenced  to  exile  in  Siberia. 

The  Congresws  of  the  United  States  having 
voted  an  address  of  congratulation  to  the  Czar, 
on  the  occasion  of  bis  escape  from  os.sastiination, 
Mr.  Fox,  Assi*itant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was 
charged  hy  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  with  presenting  this  vote  to  the  Emperor. 
His  visit  to  Russia  created  in  that  country  a 
general  outburst  of  entliusiasm  at  the  friendly 
relations  existing  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  All  classes  of  the  pcmulotion  took  part 
in  these  demonstrations.  The  most  notable 
event  of  tlio  fcHtivitios  which  look  place  in 
honor  of  tJie  American  coramissioners,  was  a 
speech  by  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Prince  Gortchakoft’.  at  a farewell  ban- 
quet, given  at  St.  Petersburg  to  tlio  American 
commissioners,  on  September  13tb,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  confidence  that  the  go<>d  under- 
standing between  Nortli  America  and  Russia 
would  be  of  permanent  duration.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important  portioas  of  this 
roeecb,  which  produce<l  a deep  sensation  in 
Europe : 

It  is  suit!  that  good  reigns  constitute  white  pages 
in  history.  Ttiis  dictuoi  is  not  absolutely  true.  If 
there  is  a reign  all  of  whoso  pages  abound  in  ri‘fomi.s 
of  importunt  scope  in  tho  interests  of  internal  organ- 
halion— if  there  is  a reign  devoted  to  tho  cares  of 
the  present  in  prospect  of  a grand  future,  it  is  that 
which  now  unites  ull  the  affection  and  devotion  of 
tho  country,  because  we  have  ail  the  close  couviction 
that  every  moment  of  that  noble  existence  is  con.se- 
crated  with  unlimited  abuegation  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country.  I will  only  cite  among  these  manifold 


works  the  mndest  of  them  all— that  of  emancipa- 
tion. And  acre  1 demand  of  our  American  friends 
the  permission  of  a little  liberty.  The  message  of 
Congress  contains  an  error,  which  cun  only  be  ex- 
plained hj  distance,  when  it  makes  mention  of  an 
enemy  of  emancipation.  Tho  insensate  person  to 
whom  it  makes  reference  belongs  to  no  Datiouality. 
He  bad  no  personal  stake  in  the  destinies  of  the 
country ; he  only  represenU  the  blind  accident  of 
birth.  In  Russia,  gentlemen,  there  exists  not  a 
single  enemy  of  emancipation.  The  classes  which 
owe  their  liberty  to  this  have  bailed  it  with  tho  same 
enthusiasm  as  that  class  on  which  it  imposed  heavy 
sacrihccs.  That  is  a testimony  which  our  sovereign 
has  been  the  first  to  bear  to  the  territuriul  nobility, 
and  1 believe  that  in  that  circle,  which  unites  intel- 
ligence and  interest,  no  voice  will  be  raised  to  con- 
tradict my  words.  1 have  no  need  to  dwell  on  the 
manifestations  of  sympathy  between  tho  two  coun- 
tries.* They  break  out  openly.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  facts  of  our  epoch — a fact  which  creates 
between  the  two  peoples — ^1  will  permit  myself  to  ssv 
between  two  continents— germs  of  reciprocal  good- 
will and  friendship,  whicTi  will  bear  fruit,  which 
create  traditions,  aud  which  tend  to  consolidate  be- 
two(‘U  them  relations  based  on  a true  spirit  of 
Christian  clvitizatjon.  This  understanding  uoes  nut 
rest  on  geographical  proximity.  The  abyss  of  sea 
separates  us.  No  more  docs  it  rest  on  parchment — I 
do  not  find  the  trace  of  a single  parchment  In  the 
archives  of  the  ministry  intrusted  to  me.  It  is  in- 
stinctive ; more,  I dare  call  it  providential.  I felici- 
tate myself  on  this  uoderstanaing.  I have  faith  in 
its  duration.  In  my  political  situation  all  iny  cares 
wilt  tend  to  consolidate  it.  I sny  cares,  and  not 
efforts,  because  no  efforts  are  required  where  there  is 
a B|wntaneou8  and  reciprocal  attraction.  Another 
motive  which  induces  nio  to  proclaim  my  apprecia- 
tion of  this  undcrHtandiiig  is  that  it  is  neither  a 
menace  nor  a danger  for  any  one.  It  is  not  inspired 
by  anv  covetou.sncss,  or  any  secret  motive.  The 
Almiglity  has  given  to  the  two  countries  conditions 
cf  existence  where  their  grand  internal  life  may  suf- 
fice for  them.  The  United  States  of  America  arc 
ioTulncrable  at  home.  That  state  of  things  di>cs  not 
rest  only  on  the  fact  that  the  rampart  of  the  ocean 
guarantees  them  from  Kurnpean  conflicts,  but  on  the 
public  spirit  which  reigns  tiiere,  and  on  the  personal 
character  of  its  citizens.  America  can  suffer  no  harm 
but  what  it  may  do  itself.  We  have  covered  with 
mourning  the  sad  page  of  the  recent  times.  We 
have  seen  with  profound  regret  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  brothers  of  Ibo  N<»nb  and  the  brothers 
of  the  South ; but  wo  haro  always  had  faith  in  the 
final  triumph  of  the  Union,  and  wc  hope  for  tlic 
dnruble  consolidation  tif  it  from  the  efforts  of  the 
actual  President,  whose  system,  inspired  at  once 
with  firmness  and  moderation,  has  all  our  symiia- 
thies.  In  this  relation,  gentlemen,  I allow  myscll  to 
find,  also,  a certain  analogy  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Kuiiisia,  by  its  geographical  position,  may  be 
drawn  into  Kuropoan  complications.  Tho  chances 
of  war  niiiy  cause  us  to  submit  to  reverses.  Never- 
theless, 1 think  that  the  same  invulnerability  exists 
equally  in  Russia,  and  that  it  will  be  manifested 
every  time  the  dimity  and  bouor  of  the  country  are 
seriously  menaced;  for  then,  as  in  all  the  cn»oa  of 
our  history,  the  true  power  of  Russia  will  nmku  it- 
self seen.  It  does  not  rest  only  on  its  territorial 
extent  or  on  the  figure  of  its  population.  It  results 
from  tho  close  ami  iudissuluble  bond  which  unites 
the  sovereign  to  tho  nation,  and  which  places  in  his 
bunds  all  the  moterial  and  intellectual  forces  of  the 
country,  as  it  concentrates  on  him  now  all  the  senti- 
ments of  affection  and  devotion. 

Tho  Eriq>cror,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
Ainerican  luMress,  scut  the  following  letter  to 
President  Johnson; 
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Pktsebop,  Auf^tt  17. 1666. 
Su  Maj«aty  iht  Emperor  of  RumOy  tQ  tlu  PrttitUid 
of  th4  UniUd  o/  Amtri^  : 

I have  reccired,  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  For,  the 
resolution  of  the  Con>(re*s  of  the  United  of 

America,  on  the  occasion  of  the  proridential  mce 
of  which  I have  been  the  object.  That  mark  of 
sympathy  has  moved  me  sensiblv.  It  is  not  alone 
personal.'  It  attests  once  more  ttio  sentiments  that 
nind  the  American  nation  to  that  of  Russia.  The 
two  peoples  have  no  injuries  to  remember,  but  only 
good  relations  under  all  circumstances.  Proofs  of 
mutual  benevolence  are  added.  These  cordial  rela- 
tions are  as  conducive  to  their  interests,  as  to  the 
good  of  civiliistion  and  humanilv,  and  answer  the 
designs  of  Divine  Providence,  wnoso  will  is  peace 
and  concord  among  all  nations.  It  jnvos  me  a lively 
pleasure  to  sec  these  ties  conslaniiy  strengthened 
more  and  more.  I have  impartetl  my  sentiments  to 
Mr.  Fox.  I pray  you  to  be  my  interpreter  to  Con- 
greas,  and  the  American  people  whom  it  represents. 
Tell  them  how  much  I appreciate,  and  witli  me  the 
whole  of  Russia,  the  testimonies  of  friendship  they 
hare  given  me,  and  how  happy  I will  be  to  see  the 
American  nation  grow  in  strength  and  prosperity,  by 
the  union  and  constant  practice  of  civil  virtues  that 
distinguish  it.  Accept,  at  the  same  time,  the  assur- 
ance of  the  high  considerstion  with  which  I am  your 
good  friend,  ALE.\A.NI)ER. 

Tlio  wur  and  progress  of  Uu>j*ia  in  Central 
Asia  continued  to  attract  much  attention.  The 
Engli.sh  and  Russian  occonnt.s  widely,  and.  in 
some  point.**,  irreconcilably  dilTer.  Tlie  English 
government  in  India  in  Sejitoiuber,  1^*05,  st.a- 
tioiunl  several  native  agents  in  Cabal,  Hokhora, 
and  other  places,  to  obtain  trustwortliy  inform- 
ation. Two  of  these  agents  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1866,  with  information  which 
Bubstantially  confirtnetl  tlio  account  published 
by  Rus.sia  herself  of  her  progress.  The  main 
poinU  arc  these : 

Bokhara  was  alarmed  at  the  seizure  by  Russia  of  a 
large  part  of  Kbokaud,  to  which  she  Isid  cluitn.  At 
the  beginoiDg  of  the  year  the  people  were  excited  by 
the  declaratioD  of  a religious  war  against  the  Rus- 
sians in  Februsry,  and  the  .\meer  put  the  Russian 
envoys  in  Bokhara  not  only  in  prison,  but  in  irons. 
Thereupon  General  Koman«>rsky  advanced  as  far  as 
Juzak,  where  he  suffered  a defeat.  This  he  subse- 
quently avenged  by  a complete  victory  at  Ir^jar,  smd 
tne  assault  and  capture  ot  Khojend.  Bokhara  sued 
for  peace,  niid  was  offered  reasonable  terms,  which 
were  rejected.  In  October  last,  accordingly.  General 
Kryjanovskv  advanced  against  Oratippa,  a large  town 
to  tuc  southwest  of  Khojend,  and  took  it  by  storm. 
The  Ameer  then  fell  bacic  on  Samcrcand,  but  seems 
to  have  risked  another  great  battle  near  Juxok. 

On  the  operations  against  Juzak  and  the  sub- 
sequent events,  the  following  account  is  given 
in  the  Tima,  of  India: 

The  late»t  authentic  intelligence  from  Russian 
Turkestan  is  to  the  effect  that,  aAcr  the  capture  of 
Oratippa,  the  Kusi^ians  advanced  to  Juzak,  the  scene 
of  General  Tcherniayeff’s  discomfiture  last  February. 
They  found  the  city  freshly  fortified,  and  defended  by 
the  Ameer’s  best  troops.  After  a fire  days*  siege, 
this,  the  last  of  the  King  of  Bokhara’ .s  strongholds 
in  the  valley  of  the  Jaxartos,  was  taken  by  storm  on 
October  30th.  Most  of  the  besieged  were  killed  or 
taken  prisoners — few  escaped.  The  Russian  trophies 
were  twenty-six  flug-S  fifty-three  guns,  and  a quan- 
tity of  valuable  booty;  tbeir  loss,  one  hundred  men, 
including  four  officers  woun«led.  Shortly  afterward 
the  King  of  Bokhara  is  said  to  have  implored  ]feace, 
and  General  Kryjanorski,  the  Governor-General  of 


Orenbuig,  considering  the  king  sufficiently  cbssiised. 
returneo  to  the  headquarters  of  bU  government,  ana 
on  the  2'<th  of  November  telegraphed  to  St,  I’eter*- 
burg  as  follows ; The  province  of  Turkestan  is  per- 
fectly quiet.  The  war  with  Bokhara,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  is  over — I hope  for  long — if  only  the 
Ameer  will  not  himself  renew  it.  Amicable  relations 
ore  established  with  Khokand.  Trade  is  everywhere 
reopened.  A great  many  caravans  are  pasaing  from 
Bokhara  and  back.  The  troops  ordered  tcmporarilj 
to  the  province  of  Turkestan  from  Western  Siberia, 
are  returning  to  their  former  quarters." 

The  inbabitanU  of  tbo  largo  and  important 
city  of  TaslikcnJ,  w'hich  liud  been  occupied 
in  1H65  (arc  Ansvxi.  Ctcloc^di.v  for  1865, 

. 752),  petitioned  the  Russian  Govermnent  to 
e permanently  Incorporated  with  the  Rui^ian 
empire.  Their  request  w*as  complie*!  with,  and 
on  the  9th  of  September  the  Aide-<le-Camp 
General  Kryjanovskv  received  the  oath  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Tadikend  as  being  subjects  of 
Russia,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  instructions 
of  Ilia  Majesty  the  Emperor,  read  to  them  the 
following  proclamation : 

I/ihahUanU  of  TathltnJ, — Ilia  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  all  the  Russias,  convinced  by  your  good 
conduct  of  the  sincerity  of  the  wishes  you  have  ex- 
pressed on  hcvcral  occasions  of  being  admitted 
among  the  subjects  of  Russia,  has  deigned  to  au- 
thorize mo  to  receive  you  as  Russian  subjects  if  you 
address  me  agalo  a request  to  that  effect  ou  my  ar- 
rival at  Tashkcnd.  On  the  very  day  of  my  arrival 
in  your  town  (on  the  29lh  of  August),  in  receiving 
me  according  to  the  Russian  custom,  with  the  offer- 
ing of  bread  and  salt,  you  have  renearod  once  more 
in  your  address  the  same  instant  prayer  to  be  admit- 
ted among  tbo  subiecls  of  the  White  Tsar,  and  to 
unite  for  ever  Tusokend  with  the  powerful  empire 
of  Russia  as  an  incontestable  part  ot  its  possc.ssious. 
With  the  supreme  assent  1 fulfil  yonr  wish,  and  in 
the  name  of  his  imperial  majesty  1 declare  you  to  be 
Russian  subjects.  Henceforth  and  forever  you  pass 
under  the  powerful  aceptre  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, and  you  acquire  all  the  rights  granted  to  the 
Mussulman  subjects  of  the  empire,  (^uvinced,  from 
your  reiterated  manifestations,  that  you  bare  been 
able  to  completely  appreciate  the  advantages  of  tbo 
subjection  to  Russia,  who,  by  leaving  you  your  relig- 
ion and  your  customs,  protects  you  entirely  against 
all  disorders  and  vexations  from  abroad  and  at  borne, 
I am  sure  that  you  will  conscientiously  and  eogcHy 
fulfil  all  your  duties  of  faiihftit  subjects,  and  there- 
fore show  yourselves  forever  worthy  of  the  high 
sovereign  favor  which  you  arc  honored  with  this 
dav. 

The  Govemor-Oenenil  of  Orenburg,  Aide-de-ramp 
General.  KRF  J.VNOVSKY. 

Tashxexd,  August  27  (September  8). 

Tlii.H  proclamation  was  rcail  twice  in  the  prin- 
cipal square  of  Tashkend,  in  presence  of  Gen- 
eral KryJanov.*iky,  and  a mimerons  crowd  of 
inbabitanta.  After  the  reading  of  the  proclmna- 
tion,  the  governor-general  conqdimcnted  the 
jitojilo  on  their  being  Russian  subjects,  and  then 
receiv{Kl  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  megk^tn^ 
from  all  the  functionaries  of  the  town  of  Ta^^h- 
kend  and  other  towns.  Tlien  the  inliuhitunU 
of  Tashkend  requeste*!  the  Aide-de-C’anip  Gen- 
eral Kryjanovskv  to  forward  to  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  the  following  mldress: 

Having  reccivcil  with  an  inmost  joy  the  very 
gracious  proclamation  of  your  exccllencv,  dcciahog 
our  admission  among  the  subjects  of  the  (lowcrfiM 
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White  Tsar,  and  our  union  with  the  empire— glorify- 
ing in  that  happiness  in  presence  of  the  other  Mus- 
sulman peoples,  our  neighbors,  we  all,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  humblest,  take  the  libertj  of  begging  vour 
excellency  to  lay  at  the  foot  of  bis  imnerial  majesty 
the  sincere  expression  of  our  gratitune,  for  a grace 
so  great,  and  to  us  inraluable.  w'e  and  our  children 
hoM  as  a sacred  duty  sincerely  to  be  faithful  subjects, 
and  to  pray  eternally  God,  to  Keep  in  good  health  the 
White  Tsar,  as  the  father  of  his  cbilc^eo,  and  for  all 
the  Russians  who  hare  assisted  us  in  obtaining  that 
happiness,  and  dclirered  us  for  ever  from  the  en- 
emies who  surronnded  us.  The  first  day  of  the 
month  Zumad  oul  Oval  (September),  of  the  year  1283 
(of  the  Hegira). 

On  September  lltli,  the  first  stone  of  an  or- 
thodox Greek  temple  was  laid  down  at  Tash- 
kend,  and  the  ceremony  was  followed  by  a 
national  fHe,  at  which  alH>ut  thirty  thousand 
Sarkes  and  Kirghizes  assisted.  According  to 
the  national  enstom  the  fete  began  with  horse- 
racing  : popular  games  followed,  and  the  day 
was  finished  by  a meal  offered  to  the  whole 
population. 

In  August,  a fresh  insurrection  occurred 
among  some  mountain  tribes  of  the  Caucasus, 
who  concentrated  to  the  north  and  south  of 
Darbeud,  but  it  wa«  totally  suppressed  after  a 
few  weeks.  According  to  the  Invalide 
the  disturbances  were  caused  by  the  circulation 
among  the  mountaineers  of  false  reports  set 
afloat  in  connection  with  the  statistics  relative 
to  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  which  were  being 
collected  at  the  time  by  the  Russian  authori- 
ties. It  is  interesting  to  learn  in  tills  con- 
nection tliat  the  old  leader  of  the  Caucasians 
against  Russia,  Sehainyl,  has,  according  to  Rus- 
idan  accounts,  become  an  ardent  admirer  and 
partisan  of  Russian  rule.  A St.  Petersburg 
paper  giv(»  the  following  account  of  an  inter- 
view between  Scharayl  and  the  Emperor : 

After  the  usual  salutations  bad  been  exchanged, 
Scham^l,  assuming  tbo  humble  attitude  of  an  east- 
ern pctUioner,  adorcssed  the  following  words  to  the 
Emperor  in  Arabic : **  Sire,  permit  me  to  ofibr  my 
sincere  felicitations  on  tbo  occasion  of  the  happy 
event  which  has  brought  me  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
your  Majesty's  pslsce.  Sire,  old  Schamrl  need  not 
again  profess  his  devotion  to  the  sacred  person  of 
your  Majestv,  to  your  sublime  throne,  and  the  nubia 
empire  of  which  you  arc  the  chief.  Long  before  pro- 
claiming my  legal  sentiments  bv  a solemn  act  per- 
formed in  the  sight  of  heaven,  1 was  already  yonr 
subject  in  heart  aud  conviction.  Not  onlv  gratitude 
for  your  Majesty’s  magnanimity  toward  one  who 
was  your  enemy,  but  also— I proclaim  it  again  and 
again — a sincere  and  deliberate  conviction  compels 
me  to  be  your  subject.  If  there  be  a man  upon 
earth  worthy  to  represent  God  Almighty,  that  man. 
sire,  is  yourself.  If  there  be  a throne  grounded 
Upon  the  hearts  of  men,  that  throne  is  vours.  Sire, 
I wish  it  to  be  known  eveiTwhore  that  if  old  Schamyl 
of  Daghestan,  who  fought  against  yonr  amis  for 
tbirtv  years,  experiences  s regret  at  the  decline  of 
his  days,  it  is  only  because  ho  cannot  be  born  again 
to  devote  bis  whole  life  to  the  service  of  your  cm- 

fdre.”  The  Emperor  graciously  thanked  Schamyl 
or  the  sentiments  expressed  bV  him.  “ I know,” 
said  bis  Majesty,  ”you  are  loyal.  I know  you  are 
an  npright  man.  f accept  your  wishes,  being  ccr- 
isin  that  they  come  from  the  depth  of  your  heart  ” 
Schamyl  then,  turning  to  the  Empress,  delivered  the 
following  enthusiastic  speech  : “ Madame,  while  pre- 
unting  my  respects  to  your  Majesty,  I am  happy  to 


be  able  to  call  you  my  noble  and  gracious  sovereign. 
I am  proud  of  having  been  allowed  ror  share  of  Joy 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  family  of  Kussia.  May 
your  heart  be  delighted  in  looking  upon  the  ebarm- 
ing  lady  now  your  daughter.  Madame,  wc  love  her 
with  the  power  of  memory  and  hope  combined.” 
Her  Majesty  thanked  Schamyl  for  his  wishes,  and 
assured  him  that  she  accepted’tbem  as  another  proof 
of  bis  affectionate  sentiments.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  audience,  bis  Miyesty  alluded  to  another  son  of 
Schamyl,  Mohammed  Shafih,  who  serves  in  the  Can- 
casian  escort  of  the  Emperor.  *'  1 regret,”  were  the 
words  of  the  Emperor,  ” that  your  health  did  not 
permit  you  to  mount  a horse  on  the  day  of  the 
parade.  It  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to  see 
ou  there,  and  you,  I am  sure,  would  have  been 
appv  to  see  your  son,  with  whose  conduct  I am  well 
aatiafied,  in  the  ranks  of  my  armv.”  Schamyl  ac- 
knowledged these  remarks  of  his  Majesty  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : ” My  son  is  my  representative  in  my 
old  age.  In  the  person  of  this  young  man  Schamyl 
himself  serves  jour  Majesty.  May  he  have  long 
years  to  devote  to  your  Majesty’s  service  instead  of 
bis  old  father.”  In  reply  to  his  Majesty  remarking 
that  he  recognised  the  sword  Schamyl  wore,  the 
latter  said : *'  Sire,  I hare  not  kept  sny  of  my  former 
arms.  The  only  sword  which  1 possess,  the  only 
one  which  I wear,  and  shall  wear,  is  the  sword  you 
have  given  me.  This  sword  belongs  to  the  Empe- 
ror.” His  Majesty  then  desired  Schamyl  to  be 
resent  at  all  the  festivities.  At  the  moment  of 
ismissing  his  venerable  visitor,  his  Majesty  shook 
bands  with  him.  Schamyl,  overpower^  with  his 
feelings,  caught  bold  of  the  Emperor’s  arm  and 
rostrated  himself  before  him.  Tbo  Emperor  raised 
im,  and  left  the  apartment.  On  the  same  day 
Schamyl  was  also  presented  to  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia  and  Grand  Duke  Michael. 

According  to  nn  official  return,  there  were 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1866  no  fewer  than 
3,965,410  peasants  in  Russia  still  ” under  obit- 
gatiou,’^  while  tbo  number  of  those  who  have 
been  free<l  from  tbeir  obligotions  up  to  that 
date  is  5,810,607.  Emancipation  has  been  ef- 
fected by  private  contract  in  the  cases  of  632,000 
peasants  only  out  of  nearly  6,000,000 — the  Gov- 
ernment having  been  obliged  to  interfere  in  all 
the  other  cases. 

The  Russian  Government  again  took  somo 
very  decided  measures  for  the  Russification  of 
tlie  Poles.  According  to  an  imperial  ukase, 
promulgated  on  January  1,  1866,  all  individuals 
of  Polish  descent  were  prohibit^kl  from  acquir- 
ing landed  property  in  the  nine  w’estem  gov- 
ernments of  Russia  otherwise  than  by  inherit- 
ance. Polish  proprietors  of  estates,  however, 
not  in  any  way  implicated  in  the  insurrection, 
would  not  bo  compelled  to  sidl  their  landed 
roperty.  This  ukase  was  not  applicable  to  the 
ingdotn  of  Poland. 

By  a circuh\r  of  August  28th,  the  Govemor- 
Oencrol  of  Wilna  notified  the  officers  of  the 
Government  under  liis  jurisdiction  that  he  bad 
opened  at  Wilna  “ a special  office  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Russian  proprietors  into  the  prov- 
inces of  the  West.”  The  bu.siness  of  this  office 
would  consist — first,  in  the  transfer  of  iiroperty 
to  persons  of  Russian  origin;  second,  in  the 
compulsory  sale  within  two  years  of  the  prop- 
erties comprised  in  the  nkaso  of  September  22, 
1865;  third,  in  the  sale  and  letting  of  confis- 
cated estates,  and  the  property  of  the  State; 
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fourth,  in  the  colonizing  of  the  State  property 
with  Russian  and  aoldiei^  who  have 

passed  tlirough  their  term  of  service. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  Russification  in 
Poland  Proper,  the  committee  of  administra- 
tion at  AVarsaw  resolvetl  upon  the  following 
measures:  1.  To  convert  the  Polish  schools  of 
Marinnopol  into  Russian  estahlishraents,  where 
the  Russian  language  alone  shall  ho  used.  2. 
To  establish  a chiss  for  instructing  Russian  in- 
fant-school teachers  at  the  College  of  Riolsk  for 
the  Greek  population.  3.  To  convert  the  Polish 
school  of  Siedico  into  a Russian  one.  4.  To 
establisli  a Russian  one  at  Zainoso.  6.  To  con- 
vert the  Polish  school  of  Knihieszow  into 
Russian.  C.  To  order  the  use  of  the  Russian 
language  only  in  tlio  two  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  at  Snlwalki.  7.  To  organize  in  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  raixeil  schools  for  the  Jewish 
population,  in  which  the  instruction  shall  l>e  in 
the  Itussian  languitge.  8.  To  convert  the  two 
schools  of  Lnbiiu  and  those  of  Zomza,  Praga, 
and  Warsaw,  into  mixed  ones.  9.  To  introtluce 
the  Russian  language  for  all  branches  of  teach- 
ing in  the  Jews’  infant  schools.  In  August  an 
imperial  ordinance  decretal  that  tlie  official 
correspondence  wdth  the  central  autliorities  in 
future  be  carried  on  in  the  Itussian,  and  not  in 
the  Polisli  language. 

The  Polish  exiles  in  Siberia,  in  August,  or- 
ganized an  insurrection,  under  tlic  U-adership 
of  Dorabrowski.  Tlio  Insurgents,  according  to 
the  Morrow  GazetU^  wore  well  orpinized.  There 
were  the  cadres  of  five  regimenta,  cacli  regi- 
ment having  its  camp,  its  arms,  its  powder,  and 
scythemen,  nnnod  witli  scythes,  which  w’ere 
not  at  all  like  those  used  in  the  la'^t  Polish  in- 
surrection, but  which  Imd  been  specially  made ; 
in  short,  the  organization  could  not  l>e  bettor. 
Revolutionary  proclamations  were  found  on 
I)ombiH>wski,  as  well  a considerable  corro- 
s|>ondcnco  with  all  piirts  of  Ru^ia  and  Siberia 
Iho  movement  was,  however,  promptly  and 
easily  suppressetl. 

An  imiHjrial  ukase,  issued  on  I)ooeml>er  8th, 
states  tliat  the  relations  of  Russia  with  Romo 
having  been  broken  off,  and  the  convention  of 
1857  with  the  Holy  See,  and  all  other  arrange- 
ments with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  having 
consequently  lost  their  value,  the  affairs  relat- 
ing to  tlie  Catholics  in  Russia  are  ngnin  to  bo 
plttce<i  under  the  direction  of  the  authorities, 
who,  in  accordance  witli  the  existing  laws,  are 
intrusted  with  the  control  of  the  public  w'or- 
ship  in  Russia  and  Roland. 

RUSSIAN  AMERICA.  The  tract  of  land 
thus  designated  coinprelicnda  all  that  jmrtion 
of  the  North  American  coast  and  the  a(\jacent 
islands  which  are  situated  north  of  the  ])arnllel 
of  54®  40'  north  latitude,  and  all  of  the  main- 
land west  of  the  meridian  of  141®  west  longi- 
tude. It  is  bmmde<l  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
east  by  British  America,  south  by  tlie  Pacific, 
and  west  by  tlie  Pacific  ami  Arctic  Oceans,  and 
Behring’s  Strait,  \vhich  separate  it  from  the 
Russian  possessions  in  Asia,  the  distance  across 


from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  East  Cape  being 
only  thirty-six  miles.  With  the  exception  of  tha 
narrow  strip  extending  in  a sonthcast  direction 
along  tlio  coast  nearly  four  hundred  miles,  and 
the  Peninsula  of  Alaska,  it  forms  a ratlier  coni- 
pact  moss,  with  an  average  length  and  breadth 
of  alKiiit  six  hundred  miles  each.  Its  greatest 
length  north  and  south,  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Alaska  to  Point  Barrow,  is  about 
one  thousand  one  hundred  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  measnred  on  tlie  Arctic  Circle,  which 
passes  through  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  is  about 
eight  hundred  miles;  the  longest  line  that  can 
be  drawn  across  the  country,  Is  from  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  to  its  soutliorn  extremity,  lati- 
tude 64®  40',  a distance  of  about  one  thousaud 
six  hnndrod  miles.  £stimate<l  area,  394,000 
uure  miles.  The  part  of  the  mainland  sontli  of 
ount  SL  Elias  consists  of  a narrow  belt,  which 
is  continued  along  a mountain  ridge  parallel  to 
the  coast,  and  has  nowhere  a greater  width 
tlian  about  thirty-three  miles. 

llie  discovery  of  the  northern  coast  is  of  re- 
cent date.  Captain  Cook,  in  1778,  during  his 
last  voyage,  reached  Icy  Cape,  latitude  70"^  20' 
north,  and  longitude  ICO®  40'  west;  and  it  was 
supposed,  from  the  large  masses  of  icc  there 
met  with,  even  in  summer,  that  farther  progress 
was  impossible.  In  1826,  however,  Captain 
Beechy  proceeded  cast  as  far  as  North  Cape,  or 
Point  Barrow,  latitude  71®  23'  31"  north,  Ion* 
gitudo  166®  21' 32"  west ; wliile  at  the  Siirae 
time  Sir  John  Franklin,  then  Captain  Franklin, 
traced  the  const  west  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  to  Return  Reef,  latitude  70®  20'  north, 
longitnde  148®  62'  w'ost.  The  intervening  space 
between  Point  Barrow  and  Return  Reef  was 
first  explored  in  1837,  by  Dense  and  Simpson, 
officers  of  the  Uudson’s  Bay  Company, 
Commencing  at  64®  40'  nortli  latitude  on  Uie 
Pacific-,  the  mainland  is  marked  by  a succession 
of  islands  to  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska,  so  that 
open  boats  or  small  river  steamers  can  nuvigato 
safely  between  the  islands  and  the  mainland. 
Many  of  these  islands  are  covered  witli  splen- 
did timber,  and  tlio  waters  abound  in  fisli.  'Ilie 
coast  of  the  mainland  is  also  densely  timbered. 

The  first  river  of  any  importance  that  enters 
the  «}a  in  Russian  America  is  the  Sleeken,  or 
St,  Francis,  in  about  66®  of  north  latitude.  This 
river  h.-is  been  followed  by  exploring  jiartios  to 
the  cascades,  W'here  it  breaks  throngh  the  coast 
range  of  monntmns  di\iding  British  Columbia 
from  Russian  America.  It  is  found  navigable  for 
boats  fifty  miles.  After  passing  the  cascudes  it 
again  becomes  navigable  for  some  distance  tow- 
ard the  Rocky  Mountains.  Game  and  tish  are 
abundant,  timber  good,  and  gold  mining  has 
already  been  commencetl  by  a party  of  Ameri- 
cans. Natives  are  quite  numerous  dunng  the 
fishing  season,  and  are  reported  friendly,  and 
anxious  to  trade  for  incrclwmdise. 

Tliere  are  many  small  rivers  along  the  coast, 
and  passes  over  the  mountains  into  the  Brit- 
ish possessions,  and  parties  of  natives  trade 
with  the  interior  tribes  more  to  the  cast  and 
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north  hy  tho  Bouroe  of  these  streams, 

tliud  arrivinir  in  tho  valley  bot^veeD  tho  coast 
range  and  the  IU)cky  Munnfuins.  Tho  next 
river  of  any  importance  is  tlio  Copper  Mine, 
which  enters  tho  sea  in  view  of  Mount  St. 
Elias,  in  about  60®  north  lutitudo  and  142®  west 
longitude.  Tliis  river  U of  importance  in  con- 
sequence of  its  location  and  the  access  it  gives 
to  tho  interior,  as  it  unites  by  a lake  tho  vraters 
of  tho  Yukon  within  Russian  territory,  giving 
almost  uninterrupted  navigation  from  the  coast 
on  tlie  Pacific,  by  way  of  the  Yukon  and 
Knitch^k,  to  Behring’s  Sea.  Next  comes 
Cook’s  Inlet,  and  a river  entering  into  it,  wbicli 
the  Russian  American  Company  use,  in  connec- 
tion with  fho  Kuskovirae  to  reach  tlio  Knitch- 
pek  and  Fort  St.  Michael. 

After  passing  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska  there 
is  a considerable  stream  entering  into  Bristol 
Bay.  lias  stream,  by  a system  of  lakes,  is  said 
to  connect  witli  Cook’s  Inlet.  Next  comes  tho 
Kuskovime,  a river  of  considerable  magiiitudo 
and  of  importance  to  tho  country  in  giving  ac- 
cess to  tl»e  interior. 

Tho  most  important  and  chief  of  all  tho  riv- 
ers west  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of 
49®  north  latitude  is  tlio  great  Knitchpek,  which 
enters  into  Behring's  Sen  between  64®  and  65® 
Dortli  latitude,  by  several  moutli.-i,  and  on  the 
meridian  of  165^  west  longitude.  This  great 
river,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Collins,  of  tho  Rus- 
sian Telegraph  Company,  has  an  easterly  course 
for  some  five  degrees,  then  bends  abruptly  to 
tlie  north  some  four  degrees,  thence  nearly  east 
to  a point  not  far  distant  from  the  British  fron- 
tier, where  it  receives  the  Porcupine  or  Rat 
River,  from  tho  northeast,  and  the  Yukon  from 
the  southeast;  the  junction  of  these  two  riv- 
ers forms  tho  Knitchpek ; it  is  navigable  to  the 
sea,  8 distance  of  one  thousand  luiies  for  steam- 
boats. Tliis  river  bad  never  been  soon  by  white 
men  in  its  whole  course  previous  to  explora- 
tions for  the  construction  of  tlio  Russian-Amor- 
ican  Telegraph ; but  the  explorations  place  the 
Knitchpek  at  tlio  head  of  all  rivers  on  the 
northwest  coast  north  of  49®. 

North  through  Behring’s  ^ilrait  and  tho  Arc- 
tic Ocean  is  Kotzebue  Sound,  which  is  fed  by  a 
considerable  river,  on  which  is  a largo  popula- 
tion ; Iierc  are  found,  as  on  tho  coast  of  Arctic 
Siberia,  extensive  deposits  of  niiiimd  remains. 

Further  east  there  are  many  hays  and  sounds, 
and  beyond  Point  Barrow  tho  Colville  River 
enters  Garrison  Bay.  Tills  river  has  its  main 
course  to  the  south,  and  the  natives  report  it 
navigable  ami  inhabited  from  a point  not  far 
from  the  northern  bend  of  the  Knitchpek  .to 
the  sea. 

Tho  climate  of  tho  country  is  not  so  cold  as 
the  eastern  ports  of  tho  continent,  or  the  east- 
ern part  of  Asia,  under  the  banie  latitude.  It 
is,  however,  fur  too  severe  to  mlmit  of  agricul- 
tural operations.  The  animals  are  tlio  sea 
otter,  river  otter,  sable,  furrjMl  seal,  mink,  black, 
grey,  iind  red  foxes,  red  deer  and  reindeer.  Tho 
fish,  in  which  the  waters  abound,  are  tlie  her- 


ring, salmon,  and  cod.  Iron  ore,  gold,  and  coal, 
are  found  in  considerable  (quantities.  The  poj>- 
ulation  consists  pf  five  or  six  thousand  Russians 
and  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  Esquimaux  Indians, 
who  inhabit  tho  coast  on  the  Northern  Sea,  and 
live  by  fishing  and  bunting. 

This  extensive  territory  was  granted  to  a 
Rnssiau-Aincricoii  ftir  company  by  a charter 
from  the  Emperor  Paul  VIII.,  in  July,  1799, 
with  power  to  occupy  and  bring  under  the  do- 
minion of  Russia  all  territories  north  or  south 
of  fifty-five  degrees  not  previously  occupied  by 
another  nation.  Tho  charter  of  the  company 
was  renewed  in  1839,  wlicn  it  liad  thirty-six 
bunting  and  fishing  establishments. 

New  Archangel,  tho  principal  post,  is  situate 
on  the  island  of  Sitka,  in  latitude  67®  30',  and 
longitude  135®  13'.  It  was  founded  in  1805, 
and  is  a military  station  and  the  chief  |K)st  of 
the  company.  A Greek  bishop,  with  several 
priests  and  deacons,  resides  here,  and  also  a 
Lutheran  minister;  and  there  are  schools  for 
the  cliildren  of  Europeans  and  half-brcods. 
Subordinate  to  Sitka  tliero  is  a smaller  estab- 
lishment of  the  same  kind  at  Alaska,  which 
supplies  the  posts  on  Bristol  Bay  and  Cook’s 
Inlet,  which  are  all  connected  with  minor  an- 
terior stations.  Another  station  in  Norton 
Sound  has  its  own  inland  dependencies.  The 
company  has  also  permanent  forts  or  fiying 
posts,  in  the  Aleutian  and  Knrile  island.^,  and 
a chain  of  agencies  from  Okhotsk,  in  Kamt- 
schatka,  to  St.  Petersburg,  for  tho  transmission 
of  merchandise,  etc.  The  company’s  trade  is 
considerable,  supplying  not  only  Russia  with 
furs,  but  also  tho  markets  of  China,  through 
Kiachta,  on  tho  Tartar  frontier.  Tlio  annual  ex- 
port is  estimated  at  10,000  seal,  1,000  sea  otter, 
12,000  beaver,  and  2,500  land  otter,  fox  and 
marten  skins,  and  about  20,000  sea-horse 
teeth. 

During  tho  Crimean  war,  a British  force 
sailed  quietly  and  cautiously  from  the  Chinese 
waters,  with  tho  lio|>o  of  surprising  these  pos- 
sessions of  the  Czar  and  taking  possession  of 
tlie  country.  But  tlio  Russian  Admiral  in 
command  was  so  well  prepared  ofi*  Petropaulo- 
viski  as  completely  to  defeat  tho  British  ficet, 
and  caused  its  commander,  through  mortifica- 
tion, to  commit  suicide.  A recent  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  has  been 
made  for  the  purchase  of  this  territory  by  the 
former  power. 

RUTHERFORD,  Colonel  Jonx,  fonncrly  act^ 
ing  governor  of  Virginia,  born  in  Richmond  in 
1794 ; died  there  August  3,  1806.  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  RicLmond,  where 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  for  his  talents. 
Becoming  quite  popular  ho  was  elected  a repre- 
sentative in  tho  Virginia  General  Assembly, 
and  was  rd-lccted  for  twelve  successive  years. 
Ho  was  hubscipiently  chosen  to  the  Executive 
Council,  and  discharged  tiio  duties  of  governor, 
in  virtue  of  his  oftice  of  lieutenant-governor, 
with  much  honor  and  credit.  He  was  a mem- 
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bcr  of  the  Executive  Council  for  fourteen  years. 
In  1836  he  was  elected  principal  agent,  which 
in  effect  was  president,  of  the  Mutud  Assurance 
Society  of  Virginia,  the  oldest  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  State,  being  one  of  the  few  com- 
panies which  survived  tlie  war.  He  was  the 


originator  of  the  Richmond  Fayette  Artillery, 
which  he  commanded  for  scveml  years.  For  a 
long  time  be  was  a moml>er  of  the  exccotiTe 
committee  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  was 
a man  of  well-balanced  intellect  and  strict  in- 
tegrity of  character. 


S 


SAN  DOMINGO,  or  the  Domixican  Rkpcb- 
uo,  a State  of  the  West  Indies,  comprising  the 
eastern  portion  of  tlie  Island  of  Hayti.  Area, 
22,000  8<iuare  miles;  population,  about  200,000. 
President  Haez,  who,  on  November  14th,  had 
been  electe<l,  and  on  December  8tli  installc<l  as 
President,  was,  in  June,  deprived  of  his  office 
by  a successful  revolution,  under  the  Icadcrslnp 
of  General  Pimentnl,  and  fled  to  St.  Thomas. 
On  September  29th  General  Cabral  was  elected 
President.  In  January  Mr.  Seward  visited  San 
Domingo,  and  on  January  14th  he  had  an  in- 
terview with  President  Baer  at  the  national 
palace.  Mr.  Seward  stated  that  ho  had  no 
doubt  the  Goveniment  of  the  United  States 
would  recognize  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
United  States,  he  said,  regarded  the  neighbor- 
ing republics,  founded,  like  that  of  the  United 
StatCvS  upon  the  principle  of  the  equal  rights 
of  man,  as  outward  buttresses,  which  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  American  people  and  Gov- 
ernment to  multiply  and  to  strengthen  as  fast 
as  it  could  be  done  without  the  exercise  of 
fraud  or  force. 

S.\N  SALVADOR,  Central  America.) 

SAXE,  the  name  of  one  grand-duchy  and 
three  duchies  in  Germany.  Reigning  princes, 
Grand-duke  Charles  Albert,  of  Saxc-Weimar, 
born  June  24, 1818;  succeeded  bU  father  July 
8,  1853:  Duke  Geoi^e  II.,  of  Saxe-Meiningen, 
born  April  2,  1826;  succeeded  his  father  Sep- 
tember 20,  1866:  Duke  Ernest  I.,  of  Saxe- 
AUenburg,  bom  September  10, 1826;  succeetlod 
his  father  August  8,  1858:  Duke  Ernest  II., 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Golha,  born  Juno  21,  1844. 
Area,  population,  and  contingent  to  the  army 
of  the  old  German  Confederation,  are  os  fol- 
lows : 


Enelleib  sqoArf  lallet.  ropul&tioo.  Cootlnfreot- 


8azc  Weimar 

1,421 

2SO,201 

3,015 

**  Meiningen 

m 

178,066 

2,110 

**  Altenburg 

M9 

141. sao 

1,473 

Coburg-Ootbs.. . 

816 

164,527 

2,046 

During  the  (ierman-Italian  war,  Weimar, 
Altenburg,  and  Coburg-Gotha,  took  sides  with 
Prussia,  and  Saxe-Meiiiingeii  with  Austria. 
The  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen  abdicated  in  Se|>- 
tcraber,  as  ho  was  unwilling  to  yield  to  tlio 
demands  of  Prussia  concerning  the  entrance 
of  Meiningen  into  the  North  German  Confeder- 
ation. His  son  and  successor  joined  the  North 
Gcnnan  Confe<leraiion,  in  common  with  the 
Grand-duke  of  ff.axe-Weimar,  and  the  Dukes  of 
6axe-Altenhurg  and  Snxo-Coburg-Gotha. 


SAXONY,*  a king^lom  in  Germany.  King 
John  I.,  horn  December  12, 1801 ; succeeded  his 
brother,  Fre<lerick  Augustus  H.,  on  August  9, 
1854.  Area,  6,777  square  miles;  population 
in  1864,  2,348,994.  The  capital,  Dresden,  had 
145,728,  and  Ixupsic  85,394  inhabitants.  The 
annual  revenue  is  estimated  in  the  budget  for  the 
financial  period  of  1864  to  1866  at  13,658,984 
thalers;  the  annual  expCDditurcs  at  13,648,984 
thalers.  The  Saxon  anny  numbers  25,806  men. 
In  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria, 
Sjixony  tofjk  sides  with  Austria.  When  the 
Prussians  invaded  and  occupied  Saxony,  the 
Saxon  army  retreated  into  lk>nemia,  and  there- 
fore co5i>erate<i  witli  the  Austrian  army.  After 
tlie  war  Saxony  concluded  a peace  with  Prus- 
sia, in  virtue  of  which  she  now  belongs  to  the 
North  Gennan  ('onfe<lcration. 

SC1L\UM11URG-LI1TE,  a Gorman  princi- 
pality.  Prince,  Adolf,  born  August  1,  1817; 
succeeded  his  father  November  21,  I860.  Area, 
212  square  miles.  Population,  in  1864,  31,382. 
In  the  old  German  Confederation  this  princi- 
pality furnished  a contingent  of  516  men.  At 
the  sitting  of  the  Federal  Diet,  on  Juno  14th, 
on  the  motion  of  Austria  to  mobilize  the  Fed- 
eral army,  the  vote  of  tk'hauraburg-Lippo  was 
cast  for  the  motion ; but  the  Government 
promptly  di.«owned  the  vote  of  its  representa- 
tives, and  sided  with  Prussia.  After  the  war 
the  principality  entered  the  North  German 
Conf^eration. 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN,  two  duchies,  for- 
merly united  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  but 
made  over,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  signed  Octo- 
ber 30, 1864,  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
King  of  Prussia.  By  the  treaty  of  Prague,  con- 
cluded l>etwccn  Pmasia  and  Austria,  on  August 
23,  1800,  the  Emperf>r  of  Austria  cc<lc<l  his 
claims  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  It  was,  how- 
ever, provided  that  the  northern  districte  of 
Schleswig  should  bo  ceded  to  Denmark  if  tho 
people  of  those  districts  should  by  a plebiscite  de- 
cide in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  latter  power. 
— Tho  Prussian  Government  submitted  to  tho 
Prussian  Diet  a bill  for  tho  annexation  of  the 
two  duchies,  which  was  mlojited  by  tho  Diet, 
and  the  Government  consequently  issued  a de- 
cree of  annexation.  Tho  plebiscite  in  the  north- 
ern districts  had  not  yet  taken  place  at  tho  end 
of  the  year.  Tlio  two  duchies  will,  under  their 
former  name,  be  reorganized  and  changed  into 

* For  • utAtrmrQt  of  tbo  pD9i]tnl1on  ADd  tho  latest  rcll 
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a Prmisian  prorince.  The  area  and  popniation 
were,  according  to  the  census  of  1864,  as  follows ; 

Sqoirt  miles.  Populntioa. 


Schleswig 8.704  408,486 

UoUtciD 8,255  554,510 


SCHWARZBURG,  the  name  of  two  Ger- 
man principalities.  Reiguing  princes,  Gunther, 
Prince  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  born 
September  24,  1801 ; 8uccee<iod  his  father,  Au- 
gust 19,  1885  : and  Giintho,  Prince  of  Schwarz- 
borg-Rudolstadt,  bom  Xoveraber  6,  1793;  suc- 
ceeded bis  father  April  28, 1807.  The  area,  pop- 
ulation, and  the  contingents  to  the  Federal  anny 
of  the  old  German  Confederation,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

8(]uar«  miles.  Pop's.  CODg't* 
Scbwanburg.Sondcrshnuscn. . 815  66,189  826 

Sebwarzburg-KudoUtadt 840  73,753  989 

Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  profess  tlie  Lutheran 
religion.  Both  the  dnehies,  in  the  Gcrman-ltal- 
ion  war,  took  sides  with  Prussia,  and  after  the 
war  Joined  the  North  German  Confederation. 

SCOTT,  Brevet  Lieut. -General,  Winfield, 
IX.D.,  a commanding  officer  in  tlie  U,  S.  Anny, 
born  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  Juno  13, 1786;  died  at 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  May  29.  1866.  His  ^and- 
father  wa.s  a Scotchman  of  tlie  family  of  Buc- 
cleucb,  and  escaped  with  difficulty  to  America, 
after  having  fought  for  tlie  Pretender  at  Cul- 
lodcn.  After  sjwnding  two  years  in  William 
and  Mary  College,  he  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1800,  and  the  following  year  went 
to  Charleston  with  the  intention  of  settling 
there,  but  before  ho  had  fairly  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  Congress,  in  view 
of  imminent  hostilities  with  England,  passed  a 
bill  to  enlarge  the  army,  and  he  obtained  a com- 
mission as  captain  of  light  artillery,  and  entered 
upon  his  career  as  a soldier.  Recmiting  a com- 
pany, he  was  stationed  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  in 
the  division  commanded  by  Gen.  Wilkinson, 
who  in  the  next  year  was  suporscdc-d,  and  tlie 
young  captain  tlien  expressed  what  was  the 
general  opinion,  namely,  that  his  late  command- 
er was  implicated  in  Burr's  con.>piracy.  For 
this  ho  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced 
to  one  year’s  suspension  from  rank  and  pay, 
which  period  he  employed  in  the  diligent  study 
of  worKs  on  militai'y  art.  War  having  Wn 
declared  against  Great  Britain  in  June,  1812, 
Captain  Scott  w’oa  made  a lieutenjuit-colonol  in 
tlie  second  artillery  the  following  month,  and 
was  stationed  at  Black  Rock  with  two  com- 
nics  of  his  regiment.  Taking  part  in  the 
ttlo  of  Queenstown  Heights,  the  field  was  at 
first  won  under  his  direction ; but  it  was  finally 
lost,  and  himself  and  his  coiutuand  taken  pris- 
oners, from  the  refusal  of  the  troops  at  Lewiston 
to  cross  to  their  assistanoe.  One  of  the  exciting 
causes  of  the  war  was  the  claim  of  tlie  British 
Government  to  the  right  of  impressing  seamen 
into  its  service,  and  acting  npon  this  the  Brit- 
ish officers  selected  from  the  American  soldiers 
such  as  appeared  to  be  Irishmen,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  sending  them  to  England 


to  bo  punished  for  treason.  Scott  threatened 
the  retaliation  of  his  government,  and  caused 
an  equal  number  of  British  prisoners  to  be  set 
pule  fora  like  fate  with  the  others.  Exchanged 
in  January,  1813,  ho  immediately  made  a report 
of  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  resulting 
in  tlie  passage  of  an  act  invc.sting  tlio  President 
of  the  United  States  with  “ tlie  power  of  retal- 
iation.” Immediately  after  the  capture  of  York, 
Upper  Canada,  Scott  rejoined  the  army  on  the 
frontier  as  adjutant  to  Gen.  Dearborn,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  He  took  part  in  the  expedition 
against  Fort  George ; landed  his  men  in  good 
order,  and  scaled  a steep  height  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  carrying  the  position  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  Fort  George  was  no  longer 
tenable,  and  the  British  abandoned  it  after 
placing  slow  matches  at  the  magazines,  one  of 
wliich  exploded,  hnrling  a piece  of  timber 
against  the  colonel  while  in  his  saddle,  and  in- 
juring his  left  shoulder  severely.  Two  officers 
snatclied  away  the  matches  from  tlie  other 
magazines,  and  Col.  Scott  haule<l  down  the 
British  The  wound  in  his  shoulder  was 

protracted  in  its  recovery  and  left  his  arm  par- 
tially disabled.  He  served  w'ell  in  Wilkinson’s 
campaign,  was  mode  a brigadier-general  in 
March,  1814,  and  immediately  thereafter  estab- 
lished a camp  of  instruction  at  Buffalo,  wlicre 
his  own  ana  other  officers  were  drilled  into 
thorongh  and  accurate  discipline.  Ho  now 
served  a vigorous  and  brilliant  campaign,  lK*ing 
resent  at  the  taking  of  Fort  Erie,  winning  the 
attle  of  Chippewa,  and  doing  good  service  at 
Lundy’s  Lane,  where  ho  was  twice  severely 
w'oundcd.  These  two  engagements  established 
the  prettige  of  our  arms,  and  were  frauglit  with 
great  results  to  our  country.  For  his  gallant 
conduct  Scott  was  brovctte<l  m^or-gcneral,  his 
commission  dating  July  25th,  1814.  tlie  day  of 
the  battle  of  Lundy’s  Ijone.  He  also  received 
a gold  medal  from  Congress,  and  was  tendered 
a position  in  the  cabinet  as  t^ecretary  of  War, 
which  ho  declined.  After  assisting  in  the  re- 
duction of  tlio  army  to  a peace  basis,  ho  wont 
to  Europe  by  order  of  the  Government  in  a mil- 
itary and  diplomatic  capacity,  and  for  the  res- 
toration of  his  health.  He  returned  liome  in 
1816,  and  in  March  of  the  following  year  was 
married  to  Miss  Maria  Mayo,  daughter  of  John 
Mayo,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  Va.  He  led  the 
troop.s  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  of  1832,  and 
tlie  latter  part  of  the  same  year  went  south  to 
command  the  national  troi'pn  at  Charleston  and 
elsewlierc,  during  the  nullification  excitement, 
where  his  prudence,  tact,  and  discretion,  saved 
the  country  from  what  seemed  the  inevitable 
danger  of  intestinal  war.  In  1835  be  was  or- 
dcre<l  to  Florida,  hut  recalled  and  employed  in 
the  Creek  war,  and  afterward  sent  before  a 
court  of  inquiry,  but  dismijssed  with  honor.  In 
the  frontier  troubles  connected  with  the  Cana- 
dian rebellion  of  1837,  and  subsequently  with 
tlio  disputes  two  years  later  on  the  northeastern 
boundary  line,  and  with  the  removal  of  the 
Cberokees  from  Geoi^a  in  1838,  General  Scott 
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was  efficient,  conciliating,  and  usefal,  as  an  officer 
and  negotiator. 

In  1K40  lie  was  presente<l  ns  the  Wliig  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  but  declined  in  favor 
of  General  Harrison.  In  1841,  upon  the  death 
of  General  Macomb,  General  Scott  was  jilaoed 
at  tlie  hea<l  of  the  army  as  gencral-in-cliief, 
with  full  rank  as  major-general.  Upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  ho  was  or- 
derc<l  thither.  The  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resnea 
de  la  Palrn.a,  and  Monterey,  having  been  fonglit, 
he  took  the  Hold  in  time  for  the  projected  cap- 
ture of  Vera  C’niz,  which  be  inve?*tc<l,  with 
tw'elvo  tliousand  men,  March  12,  1847,  com- 
mencing the  boinlmrdment  on  the  22d.  On  the 
20th  overtures  of  surrender  were  made,  and 
ten  (lays  later  the  army,  eight  tliou^nnd  strong, 
moved  on  to  Mexico;  defeated  tlie  Mexican 
army  of  fifteen  tlioiisand,  under  General  Santa 
Anna,  at  Cerro  Gonlo,  Ajjril  18th;  entered 
Jalapa  the  day  after ; occupied  the  strong  oastlo 
and  town  (»f  l\a  Perote  on  the  22d,  mid  tlic  city 
of  Puebl.a,  May  15th,  having  taken  ten  tliousand 
prisoners  of  war,  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
seven  liundrod  cannon,  and  thirty  thousuml 
shells  and  shot.  Here  he  was  detained  for 
some  time,  and  his  army,  reduced  to  four  thou- 
sand five  hundrcKl,  was  reinforced  to  the  num- 
ber of  ten  thousand,  and  moved  forward  for 
Mexico.  Contreras,  San  Antonio,  am!  (’hiini- 
busco,  strong  fortifications,  were  each  taken,  in 
turn,  at  the  p(»int  of  the  bayonet.  Hut  the 
castle  of  Chapultepcc,  the  seat  of  the  military 
college,  still  lay  before  them,  and  inu>t  fall  ero 
the  City  of  Mexico  could  bo  taken.  Molino  del 
Rev  and  Casa  de  Mata,  dependencies  of  ('bapul- 
tepeo,  were  carried  by  assault  on  Scptomlier 
8in,  and,  after  a determined  siege  of  several 
days,  a breach  was  finally  etfected  in  the  strong 
avails  of  the  military  college,  and  the  following 
night  t5anta  Anna  marched  out  with  the  small 
remnant  of  his  army,  and  the  city  was  at  the 
mercy  of  Scott-  Early  on  the  nutruing  of  the 
14th  he  entered  the  City  of  Mexico,  at  the  head 
of  six  thousand  men.  This  virtually  ended  the 
w’ar.  A contribution  was  levied  on  the  city  of 
$150,000  for  the  anny,  two-thirds  of  which  the 
general  remitted  to  the  United  States  to  fouml 
military  asylums,  and  the  order  which  followed 
the  establishment  of  peace  rendered  the  pres- 
ence of  the  American  army  a blessing  the 
country,  llio  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
was  Bigiied  Mareli  2, 1848,  and  Mexico  was  soon 
after  evacuated  by  the  conquering  anny.  Upon 
his  return  to  this  country,  General  t^eott  suh- 
mitted  to  a trial  before  a court  of  imjuiry  on 
technical  charges.  This  trial  came  to  nothing, 
and  the  honors  bestowed  upon  the  successful 
commander  by  his  country  were  numerous  and 
enthusiastic,  and  included  a vote  of  thank.s  hy 
Congres.s.  In  1848  General  Scott  wa-s  again  a 
caniiidatc  for  the  Whig  nomination,  and  in  1852 
was  nominated,  and  defeated  by  Geiieml  Frank- 
lin l*iercc.  In  February,  1855,  he  w’us  brevetted 
licutenant-goneral,  to  take  rank  from  March 
2y,  1847,  in  coiiuncmoration  of  his  bravery  in 


Mexico.  In  1859  serions  difterenco:?  arose  in 
regard  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Hritish  America,  involving  a dis- 
puted rnilitary  pofeossion,  and  vvhich  he  happily 
adjusted,  llie  late  war  found  him  still  in 
command  of  the  army,  and  every  inducement 
was  otferod  him  by  the  South  to  join  their 
cause ; bnt  his  loyalty  was  proof  against  them, 
and  lie  tlircw  the  weight  of  his  well-earned 
reputiition  on  tlie  side  of  the  Governfiient.  In 
reply  to  an  offer  of  a commaml,  through  a com- 
missioner from  Virginia,  lie  said : “ I have 
serve*!  my  country  under  the  fiag  of  the  Union 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  and,  so  long  as  Go<l 
permit  me  to  live,  I will  defemi  that  fiag  with 
iny  swonl,  even  if  my  own  native  State  assails 
it.”  During  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war. 
General  Scott  was  much  in  consultation  with 
government,  and  did  his  host  to  perfonn  his 
official  duties  as  general-in-chief,  but  he  was 
now  too  infirm  for  so  colossal  a charge,  and  on 
OctolKT  31,  he  retired  from  otlice,  retain- 
ing, by  «piH*ial  act  of  Congi'css,  his  pay  and 
allowances.  In  the  succeeding  mouth  no  sailed 
for  Europe  on  a tour  for  liis  health,  but  soon 
returned,  in  consequence  of  the  (longer  of  war 
consequent  uj»on  the  Trent  difiiculty,  intent  to 
prevent  it.  His  departure  was  not  unexpected, 
as  for  some  time  previons  the  powers  of  hia 
mind  and  body  had  been  failing.  Ho  was  the 
author  of  several  valuable  military  works, 
among  which  arc,  “General  Regulations  for 
the  Army ”(1825),  “Infantry  Tactic#,”  taken 
from  the  French  (1836).  and  some  other  con- 
tributions in  difterent  departments  of  letters, 
the  most  important  of  whieli  was  hi.s  “ Anto- 
biography,”  in  two  volumes,  published  in  1864. 
General  Swtt  was  a man  of  majestic,  almost 
gigantic,  and  symmetrical  physique,  and  great 
personal  strength  and  endurance.  His  manners 
were  courtooiH  and  dignified,  sometimes  even 
to  stiffness.  Ho  was  a gentleman  of  the  purest 
honor  and  most  stainless  character.  As  a gen- 
eral, he  w'as  at  once  prudent  and  enterprising, 
never  sparing  his  own  person  in  the  field,  care- 
ful of  the  health  ami  comfort  of  liis  men,  ready 
and  eager  for  every  duty,  and  equally  thorough, 
faithful,  an<l  siircossful  in  field  operations,  and 
in  those  ol»scurer  nml  less  agreeable  duties  of 
organization,  discipline,  and  drill,  which  make 
in  tlie  camp  the  only  soldier?  who  can  be  trusted 
in  the  fiehi.  His  careeT  is  a good  illustration 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  loose  general  notion  that 
a great  soldier  seeks  war  and  is  at  ofiirio  a dis- 
turber of  the  public  j>eace.  Ho  l)ecame,  in 
manliood,  like  tiiost  other  eminent  ronimandera, 
strongly  averse  to  bk>odshed.  His  political 
career  was  uiisuccesstul ; but  it  was  rather  to 
his  credit  than  otherwise,  that  his  simple, 
straightforward,  soldierly  mental  habits  ren- 
dcre*l  him  an  inconvenient  instniraent  of 
party  managers.  An  accomplished,  faithful, 
iiravo,  prompt,  energetic,  pnident,  ami  success- 
ful soldier : au  lionorablc  gentleman ; a good  and 
patriotic  citizen ; a kindly,  just,  wise,  and  pacific 
negotiator,  he  lived  mot  nobly  and  usefully, 
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and  so  linked  hLs  lon<?  life  and  great  reputation 
with  his  country's  honor  that  the  ample  ob- 
servances paid  by  the  American  people  at  his 
death,  both  testify  to  his  personal  qualities  and 
nnito  his  fame  with  all  the  older  gl<»ries  of  our 
arms  and  onr  American  national  polity. 

SEATON,  Wiij.iAV  Winston,  mi  American 
journalist,  born  in  King  William  County,  Vii., 
January  11,  1785?  died  in  Wjishington,  I>.  0,, 
June  Id,  '1806.  He  was  a descendant  of  the 
Scotch  Seatons,  one  of  whom,  Henry,  an  ad- 
herent of  the  fortunes  of  tlio  Stuarts,  came  to 
tliis  country  a political  exile  towanl  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  mother 
was  a cousin  of  Patrick  Henry.  Ho  was  odu- 
cate<l  at  a celebrated  academy  in  Uichmoml,  and 
at  the  ago  of  18  entered  the  field  of  journalism 
as  the  a^si^tant  editor  of  a Richmond  news- 
paper, Ho  next  edited  tlio  PeUrsburg  Prpub^ 
tiran,  but  soon  pnrcliased  the  North  Carolina 
Journal^  published  at  Halifax,  tlicn  the  capital 
of  that  State.  From  Halifax  he  went  to  Ra- 
leigh, on  its  being  made  the  capital,  connected 
himself  witli  tho  PegaUfy  then  an  influential 
journal,  edited  by  Joseph  Gales,  senior,  wliose 
daughter  ho  subsequently  married.  In  1812  he 
romovo<l  to  Washington,  founde<l  tho  National 
InUlligenrtry  in  company  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Joseph  Gales,  junior,  which  partnership 
continued  until  tho  death  of  Mr.  Gales  in  18G0. 
From  1812  to  1820  Messrs.  Seaton  and  Gales 
were  the  exclusive  Congpessional  reporters  as 
well  as  editors  of  their  journal,  one  taking  charge 
of  tho  Senate  and  the  other  of  tlio  House  of 
Representatives,  where  prominent  seats  were 
officially  assigned  them.  Their  “ Register  of 
Debates”  is  now  considered  a standanl  author- 
ity, and  tho  InUlligencrr  hits  ever  been  one  of 
tho  loading  papers  of  the  day.  Since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Gales,  in  1860,  Mr.  Seaton  had  been  tho 
principal  manager  of  tho  latter  until  its  recent 
sale  to  its  present  ])roprietora.  In  1840  he  was 
chosen  Mayor  of  Wiushington,  holding  that  po- 
sition for  twelve  successive  years. 

SPAIN,  a kingdom  in  Europe.  Queen,  Isa- 
bella II., horn  October  10,1830;  snoceeded  ber 
father  on  Septemlwr  29, 1833.  Heir-apparent, 
Alfonso,  Prince  of  Astaria.s,  bom  November 
28,  1857.  The  new  ministry,  forniofl  in  July, 
1866,  is  composcnl  ns  follows:  President  and 
Minister  of  War,  Marshal  Ramon  Mari.a  Nar- 
vaez y Camj»os,  Duke  of  Valencia;  Foreign 
Affairs,  Eusebio  Calooje;  Grace  and  Justice, 
Lorenzo  Arrazola ; Finances,  Garcia  Barzannl- 
lona;  Interior,  Luis  Gonzalez  Bravo;  Public 
Works,  Commerce,  and  Instruction.  Manuel 
Orobio  : Navy,  Counter- Admiral  J.  G.  Rubnl- 
vada;  Culonic.s,  Alejandro  Castro.  Tho  area 
of  Spfun,  incbi.sivo  of  tho  Balearic  and  Canary 
Islaud.s,  is  182,758  .square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion (Inclusive  of  the  above  islands  and  of  the 
Spanish  j>opalation  in  Tetunn,  on  tho  coast  of 
Africa)  was  estimatoil,  in  18tH,  at  16,802,625. 
The  iSnanish  dominions  in  America  (Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands)  contain  2,032,065 
inhabitants;  those  in  Asia  and  Ocoanica  (the 


Pliilippines  and  adjacent  islands),  2,679,500; 
tliose  in  Africa  (Presidios  and  Gninca  Islands), 
17,017;  total  population  of  Spanish  colonies, 
4,528,633.  In  the  budget  of  tho  financial  year 
1805,  the  expenditures  were  estimate*!  at  2,747, - 
832,870  reals  (100  reals  are  equal  to  $4.93);  the 
receii)ts  at  2,749,360,290  reals.  The  public  debt, 
on  March  1,  1805,  amounted  to  16,392,747,190 
reals.  The  army  numbered,  in  1806,  236,301 
men ; tho  navy,  in  tho  same  year,  consisted  of 
122  vessels,  carrying  1,264  guns.  The  imports, 
in  1862,  were  valued  at  1,079,312.703,  and  tho 
exports  at  1,120,632,270  reals,  Tho  merchant 
navy,  in  1803,  consistwl  of  4,859  vessels,  carry- 
ing a burden  of  395,270  tons.  Tho  movement 
of  Bhippiug,  in  1862,  was  as  follows: 
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On  January  3d  a military  revolt  broke  out  nt 
Aranjnez  and  Oeana.  and  General  Prim  at  once 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  tho  insurgents. 
In  several  other  places  attempts  were  made  to 
gain  over  the  soldiers,  bnt  wiihout  oflect.  In 
Madrid,  Barcelona,  ond  other  largo  cities,  the 
greatest  excitement  prevailed,  and  thousands 
appeared  to  be  desirous  to  join  tho  insurrection, 
but  the  Government  sncccede<l  in  preventing  an 
outbreak.  Martial  law  was  at  ouco  proclaimed 
in  Madrid  and  tho  whole  province  of  New 
Castile,  and  General  Zabala  pursued  the  in- 
surgent soldiers,  not  leaving  them  time  to  col- 
lect reOnforcements.  On  January  20th  General 
Prim,  with  COO  followers,  crossed  tho  Portu- 
guese frontier,  near  Barrancos,  and  declared 
Ills  readiness  to  deliver  up  his  horses  and  ac- 
coutrements. He  was  ordered,  by  the  Por- 
tuguese Government,  to  leave  the  country. 
Small  bands  of  iiwui^ents  in  Catalonia  and 
Valencia  were  dispersed  on  January  22d.  The 
martial  law  proolairae<l  in  Madrid  wa.s  abolished 
on  March  17th.  On  Jime  22d  two  regiments 
revolted  in  Madrid,  without  their  officers.  The 
barracks  tliey  occupied  were,  liowever,  retaken 
by  the  troops  remaining  faithful  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  after  an  obstinate  resistance  tho 
insorgeuts  surrendered  at  discretion.  General 
Narvaez  wiw  slightly  wounded.  Tho  insur- 
gents had  20  guns,  and  furni^ie*!  anus  to  the 
populace,  who  threw  up  barricades.  The  troops 
succeeded,  however,  in  quelling  the  move- 
ment, and  order  was  soon  completely  rostore<L 
Six  hundre<l  insurgents  were  taken  prisoners. 
Simultaneously  with  the  revolt  in  Mjulrid,  some 
companies  of  troops  in  the  garrison  at  Gerona 
belonging  to  tho  regiment  of  Bayleii  revolted, 
under  their  subaltern  officers,  and  proct.‘edod 
toward  the  French  frontier,  closely  pursued  by 
Spanish  troops.  They  snccccde*!  in  reaching 
France,  when  they  laid  down  their  arms.  In 
consequence  of  tlicse  dUturhonces,  the  minis- 
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try  asked  the  Cortes  to  allow  the  guaranties 
aflbrdod  by  the  con.Mtitution  to  be  suspended 
for  a time,  in  view  of  the  serious  aspect  of  af- 
fairs. The  demand  was  granted  by  the  Cortes. 
A large  number  of  the  captured  insurgents  were 
shot,  aud  the  printing-offices  of  the  progres- 
sist and  democratic  newspapers  closed. 

On  July  10th  the  O’Donnell  ministry  resigned 
office,  and  wore  succeeded  by  an  ultra  Conserv- 
ative ministry,  under  the  presidency  of  Marshal 
Narvaez.  On  August  22d  the  Spanish  frigate 
Gerona  captured  off  Madeira  the  English  screw- 
steamer  Tornado,  for  carrying  illicit  aid  to  the 
Peruvians,  and  sent  her  to  Cadiz.  The  captain 
and  the  crow'  were  treated  with  great  severity, 
both  on  their  way  to  Cadiz  and  after  their  ar- 
rival in  that  city.  Tlie  case  led  to  negotiations 
between  the  English  and  Spanish  Governments, 
and  the  law  officers  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Spanish 
Government  had  no  right  to  treat  the  crew  as 
prisoners  of  war,  much  less  to  chain  them  up ; 
that  the  cose  of  the  ship  should  be  speedilr 
settled ; and,  unless  tbe  suspicions  of  the  Spanish 
Government  could  be  made  good,  that  tlmt  Gov- 
vemment  should  make  an  apology,  and  bo 
called  u{)on  for  indcmnificatiou. 

In  December  the  Revolutionary  Junta  at 
Madrid  issuetl  the  following  proclamation  to 
tbe  Spanish  people : 

Tbi  Rkvouttioxabt  Juhta  to  m F*i.low-Cjti. 
tXKs : Six  inoDths  hare  elapsed  aince  the  bloody  day 
of  June  22d.  If  at  that  time  the  Uorernment  had 
been  occessibic  to  a scDtimcDt  of  digoitr,  to  the  in* 
atinct  of  its  own  preservation,  it  would  have  been 
frightened,  and  would  have  recoiled  from  the  conse- 
quences of  this  gloomy  day.  But  this  generous  and 
unfortunate  demonstration  has,  on  the  contrary, 
kindled  the  desire  of  the  Qovernroent  to  ratify  an 
old  spite,  to  favor  the  secret  projects  of  Donna  Isa- 
bella II.  and  her  courtiers.  Instead  of  solacing  tbe 
popular  grief,  the  Government  has  deprived  the  na- 
tion of  its  last  guaranties. 

Savage  courts  have  led  hundreds  of  victims  to 
sacrifice,  and  a woman  has  contemplated  passively, 
and  even  with  complacency,  the  scaffold  which  had 
been  crecle«l. 

The  Cortes  hove  abjectly  sold  to  tbe  Government 
the  safety  of  the  individual,  tbe  civil  rights  and  tbe 
wellbeing  of  the  commonwealth.  The  Government 
has  overthrown  the  press  and  the  rostrum,  and  has 
intrusted  the  administration  of  the  provinces  to  ra- 
pacious mandarins  and  sanguinary  generals ; mili- 
tary IribunaU  have  destwilcd  the  rich  and  transported 
the'  (K>or  to  Fernando  Po  and  to  the  Philippines. 

The  laws  of  tbe  Cortes  have  been  replaced  by  de- 
crees squandering  the  resources  of  the  country  by 
means  of  obscure  and  ruinous  loans,  trampling  under 
foot  right  and  virt4pe,  violating  homes,  property,  and 
family ; and  during  all  this  time  Isabella  11.,  at 
Zaraiiz  and  Madrid,  meditated  a plot  against  Italy, 
our  sister,  fur  the  benefit  of  the  Homan  curia,  partici- 
pating, meanwhile,  in  the  depredations  and  violence 
of  tbe  pnehas  in  Cuba,  who,  tolerating  the  fraudulent 
introduction  of  slaves,  are  outraging  public  sentiment 
both  in  the  Old  and  the  Xew  World,  and  causing  an 
estm^cment  between  Spain  and  the  great  and  glo- 
rious Kcpublic  of  tbe  United  States. 

Tho  captain-general  of  Madrid  ordered  the 
olice  to  institute  a vigorous  search,  in  order  to 
iscover  the  authors  of  tlio  proclamation,  and  a 
number  of  persons  were  arrested,  and  sentenced 


to  be  transported  to  Fernando  Po.  On  De- 
cember SOtli  a royal  decree  w*us  issued,  dis- 
solving tho  Cortes,  ordering  fresh  elections  to 
take  place  on  March  10th,  and  convoking  the 
now  Cortes  for  the  80th  of  that  month.  Several 
deputies  haring  assembled  in  the  Congress,  and 
drawn  up  an  address  to  tho  queeu,  Senors  Rios 
Rosa.<s  ^alaverria,  and  a numl^r  of  others,  were 
arrested  and  sent  out  of  tho  country. 

In  the  war  against  Chili  and  Peru  the  Span- 
ish Government  seemed  to  be  disposeKi  to  ac- 
cept the  ratriiation  of  France  and  Englainl,  but 
the  conditioiLs  consented  to  by  the  Spanish 
Government  were  rejected  by  tho  South  Amer- 
ican republics. 

On  March  15th  the  Spanish  Government 
signe<l  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  republics  of 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
and  Costa  Rico,  in  which  the  independence  of 
these  republics  w'os  for  tbe  first  time  formally 
recognized  by  Spain. 

The  Germon-ltolian  w’or  caused  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Governments  to  make  an  agree- 
ment to  act  in  common  fur  the  defence  of  their 
neutrality  in  the  event  of  a European  war. 

SPARKS,  Jaaed,  LL,  D.,  an  American  Uni- 
tarian clergyman,  historian,  and  former  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University,  born  in  Willington, 
Conn.,  May  10,  1789;  died  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  March  14,  1866.  In  early  life  be  had  to 
contend  with  straitened  circumstances,  spend- 
ing several  years  in  tho  work  of  a fann  and  in 
mechanical  pursnits,  and  it  w'os  not  till  he  had 
jtassed  the  age  of  boyhood,  that  he  determined 
upon  obtaining  a collegiate  education.  His 
thirst  for  learning  was  encouraged  by  friends, 
through  w hom  lie  was  sent  to  Phillips’  Acad- 
emy, Exeter.  Diligently  improving  his  oppor- 
tunities, ho  enterwi  Harvard  College  in  1811, 
and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1815,  having  da- 
ring his  course  s)>ent  some  time  teaching,  be- 
sides a few  months  in  the  militia  service.  After 
studying  theology  in  Cambridge,  and  holding  the 
office  of  tutor  of  mathematics  in  tho  college  for 
two  years,  he  was  ordained  ns  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  church  in  Haltimore  in  1819.  He 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  bU  new  duties 
w ith  dignity,  zeal,  and  remarkable  effect^  being 
alone  among  the  clurgymcu  of  that  city  a.s  the 
advocate  of  Unitarian  theology.  Not  long 
after,  be  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of 
chaplain  to  Congress.  He  remained  four  years 
at  Haltimore,  performing,  iu  addition  to  the 
common  labors  of  his  profession,  a large  amount 
of  theological  and  literary  labor,  in  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Unitarian  21Uetllanyy  and  in  con- 
troversial publications,  called  forth  by  tho 
necessity  of  maintaining  and  defending  bis  re- 
ligious views.  In  tlic  year  following  his  ordi- 
nation, he  published  a volume  entitled  “ Letters 
on  the  Ministry,  Ritual,  and  Doctrine  of  tho 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church;”  and  in  1823, 
An  Inquiry  iuto  tbe  Comparative  Moral  Ten- 
dency of  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  Doctrines.” 
In  1822,  be  planned  and  commenced  the  pnbli- 
catiou  of  “A  Collection  of  Essays  and  Tracts 
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in  Theolo^ry,”  from  various  authors  eminent 
for  their  talents,  learning,  and  virtues,  with 
biographical  and  critical  notices,  comprising 
six  volumes,  the  last  of  which  was  published  in 
182G.  In  1B23  the  impaired  state  of  bis  liculth 
induced  him  to  resign  his  nasioral  charge  and 
retire  from  the  ministry.  Returning  to  Massa- 
chusetts, he  was  for  seven  years  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Korth  American  Uetiew.  In 
182S  he  ])ubli3he<l  from  original  materials  an 
interesting  life  of  “John  Lodyard,  the  Ameri- 
can Traveller.”  Some  years  before  this,  in  the 
course  of  inquiries  undertaken  for  a friend  con- 
nected with  the  university  press,  ho  had  con- 
ceive<l  tl)o  plan  of  preparing  a full  and  authen- 
tic life  of  Washington,  and  of  collecting  from 
all  sources,  at  homo  and  abroad,  the  correspon- 
dence of  that  gre.at  man,  and  tho  ofRcial  and 

firivato  documents  that  might  throw  light  on 
lU  public  enreer  and  the  history  of  his  times. 
In  preparation  for  this  work,  on  which  ho 
spent  ten  years  of  his  life,  ho  made  extensive 
researches  in  various  parts  of  our  own  country, 
and  tlicii  visited  Europe  and  omploye<l  a year 
in  examining  the  public  oflices  in  London  and 
Paris,  and  taking  copies  of  all  iinjmrtant  papers 
bearing  on  his  subjetrt.  Ho  was  received  with 
much  courtesy  and  consideration,  and  through 
the  kindness  and  friendship  of  the  French  min- 
ister, Guizot,  as  well  as  (»f  the  English  officiids, 
he  found  unexpected  facilities  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  enterprise.  Tho  first  fruits  of 
Ills  labors  appeared  in  1829-’30,  in  tho  “Diplo- 
matic Correspondence  of  tho  American  Revolu- 
tion,” a work  in  twelve  volumes  octavo,  follow- 
ed, two  years  after,  by  the  “ Life  of  Gouvemenr 
Morris,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence 
and  Miscellaneous  Papers,”  in  three  volumes  oc- 
tavo. “Tho  American  Almanac,”  a work  of 
great  value  and  various  information,  was  also 
orimnated,  and  its  first  volume,  for  1830,  edited 
by  him.  He  also  became  editor  of  tlio  “ Library 
of  American  Biography,”  of  which  two  scries 
were  publislied,  comprising  twenty-five  volnmus 
in  all,  between  tho  years  1834  and  1848,  and  for 
which  several  of  tlio  biographies  were  prepared 
by  hU  own  indefatigable  pen.  Thus,  in  the 
midst  of  the  execution  of  his  great  and  specially 
chosen  work,  ho  w'as  carrying  on  with  admirable 
diligence  other  literary  labors  of  much  interest 
and  value.  In  1834,  and  tho  three  years  fol- 
lowing, ho  gave  to  the  world  his  “ Life  and 
Writings  of  Washington,”  in  twelve  octavo 
volumes.  In  1840,  ho  completed  tlio  publica- 
tion of  “Tho  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
with  Notes,  and  a Life  of  tlio  Author,”  con- 
taining much  before  unpnblisbod  or  uncollected 
matter,  in  ten  octavo  volumes.  Ho  soon  after 
made  a second  journey  to  Europe,  and,  in  his 
renewed  researches  among  tho  French  ar- 
chives, discovered  the  map  with  tho  re<l  lino 
marked  upon  it,  concerning  which,  and  the  u.so 
made  of  it  in  settling  the  question  of  the  North- 
eastern boundary  in  1842,  there  was  so  much 
debate,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
In  1864  appeared  “ Correspondence  of  tho 
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American  Revolution,  being  Letters  of  eminent 
Men  to  George  Washington,  from  tho  Time  of 
his  taking  Command  of  tho  .r\j*my  to  the  En<l 
of  his  Presidency,  o<lite<l  from  tho  Original 
MannscripU.”  In  1839,  Mr.  Sparks  was  chosen 
McLean  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, which  ofilce  ho  held  with  distinguished 
credit  for  ten  years,  when  ho  was  elect^  pres- 
ident of  that  college,  administering  tho  duties 
of  bis  position  with  honor  to  himself  fi>r  three 
years.  As  an  instructor,  ho  was  lucid  in  Iiis 
expositions,  firm  and  dignified  in  his  manner, 
bringing  the  fruits  of  extensive  research  and 
largo  experience  to  the  iUustration  of  his  sul)- 
jecL  As  a scholar,  ho  was  remarkable  for  in- 
dustry, perseverance,  and  patient  research. 
No  degree  of  lal>or  could  divert  him  from  Ills 
task.  His  charm  ter  was  a union  of  simplicity 
and  unassuming  dignity, 'and  bis  sweetness  of 
teini>or  made  friends  of  all  who  knew  him.  An 
accident  which  for  a time  disabletl  his  arm, 
and  prevented  the  accustomed  use  of  his  pen, 
disappointed  his  execution  of  a long-cherishc<i 
plan  of  writing  tho  “Foreign  Lliplomatic  History 
of  our  Amoru  un  Revolution  *a  part  of  a more 
extended  work  on  tlie  “ History  of  tho  Revolu- 
tion,” for  which  he  hatl  made  large  preparation, 
and  a considerable  portion  of  which  he  left  in 
manuscript  at  his  deatli,  though  he  had  laid  it 
aside  on  learning  that  Mr.  Bancroft  would 
occupy  that  field  in  tho  later  volumes  of  liis 
history.  Tho  evening  of  his  days  w’as  p^vsso<l 
in  the  leisurely  prosecution  of  the  literary  pur- 
suits which  had  been  tho  delight  of  his  life. 

SMITH,  Rev.  AcousTca  WiujAM,  LL,  D.,  an 
Araericiui  Methotllst  cK-rgymaii,  author,  and 
teacher,  preshlent  for  eight  years  of  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn. ; born  in  Her- 
kimer County,  N.  Y.,  May  12,  1802;  die<i  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  of  pneumonia,  Mareli  20,  18GC. 
His  early  years  were  pnsscsl  on  a farm,  but,  hav- 
ing a strong  desire  to  acquire  an  e<lucntion,  lie 
atteudcKl  the  academies  of  his  native  county 
and  (lualifiod  lilmsclf  to  teach,  and  thus  nc- 
quireu  tho  means  to  prosecute  bis  studies.  He 
graduate<l  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  in 
1825,  and  had  been  for  a year  previous  one  of 
the  teachers  in  tho  Oneida  Conference  Semi- 
nary at  Cazenovia,  where  ho  contimicsl  till 
1881,  being  the  principal  of  the  seminary  from 
1828  to  1831.  In  tho  latter  year  he  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, and  continucKl  in  that  chair  till  1851 — 
twenty  years — w’hen  ho  was  chosen  president 
of  tho  university,  and  presided  over  it  till 
1859.  His  retiring  disjK)sition  had  made  him 
very  unwilling  to  a-ssume  or  retain  the  presi- 
dency of  the  university,  and,  in  1859,  being 
appointed  by  the  Government  Professor  of 
Natural  Pl»U(»ophy  in  tho  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  he  resigned  tho  presi- 
dency to  accept  this  position,  and  remained  in 
it  until  his  death.  He  was  an  excellent  mathe- 
matician, and  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  tho 
applications  of  mathemutic.s  to  science,  and  in 
his  field  of  research  had  few  8uj>erior.<.  His 
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admiobtrAtion  of  the  affuira  of  the  Wesleyan 
University  was  oharacterizcil  by  great  discre- 
tion and  sound  judgment.  Ho  had  published 
gevcral  valuable  text-books.  He  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Hamilton  Col- 
lege in  1850. 

SMITH,  JosEi’ii  Mather,  M.  D.,  an  American 
physicifin,  professor,  and  medical  writer,  bom 
at  New  Roclielle,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
March  14,  1789  ; died  in  New  York  City,  April 
22,  I860.  His  father.  Dr.  Matson  Smith,  was 
an  eminent  physician  of  Westchester  County, 
and  his  mother  was  a descendant  of  the  Mathers 
so  famous  in  the  colonial  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  subject  of  tliis  sketch  receivetl 
a very  thorough  English  education,  together 
with  some  training  in  the  classics  in  the  acad- 
emy at  New  Rochelle,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
came  to  New  York  and  entered  a stoTo  as  clerk, 
improving  all  his  leisure  time  in  study.  Mer- 
cantile life  was  not^  however,  to  his  taste,  and 
after  four  years’  trial  lie  returned  home  and 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  his  father’s 
oflicc,  devoting  a portion  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  the  classics,  modern  languages  and  gen- 
eral literature,  while,  as  ho  progressed  in  pro- 
fessional knowle<lge,  ho  gave  attention  also  to 
the  allied  sciences  of  botany,  meteorology,  and 
chemistry.  Ho  attended  the  medical  lectures 
in  Columbia  College  during  the  sessions  of  1809 
and  1810 ; was  licensed  to  practice  physic  and 
surgery  in  May,  1811,  by  the  Medical  Society 
of  Westchester  County,  roadiug  before  the  cen- 
sors, at  his  examination,  a dissertation  on  respi- 
ration, and  in  the  snino  year  settled  in  New 
York  City  as  a practitioner,  in  partnership  with 
tlio  lato  Dr.  William  Haldwiii.  In  1815  he 
graduated  M.  D.  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York.  The  subject  of  Ids 
thesis  was  “ Phlegmasia  Dolcns.”  About  the 
same  time  he  united  with  several  of  his  youth- 
ful contemporaries,  Mott,  D©  P\iy,  Bliss,  and 
others,  in  forming  the  New  York  Medico-Phys- 
iological Society,  and  served  on  the  committee 
of  publication.  Under  his  suiK'rvlsion  the  first 
volume  of  its  Transactions  was  published  in 
1817,  to  which  lie  contributed  a paper  on  the 
“ Efficacy  of  Emetics  in  Spasmoilic  Diseases, 
with  an  Inouiry  into  the  Cause  of  Sympathetic 
Vomiting;’'  this  paper,  at  the  time,  nttractc'd 
much  attention,  and  is  still  referretl  to  as  an 
original  and  ingenious  essay.  In  the  same  vol- 
ume he  also  published  a case  of  “Poisoning  by 
Opium,  successfully  treated  by  Flagellation.” 
In  June,  1820,  he  was  nppointe<l  vbiting  physi- 
cian to  the  New  York  State  Prison,  Uien  sit- 
uated in  Greenwich  Street,  in  association  with 
Professor  Ilumcrsley.  He  retained  this  appoint- 
ment till  April,  1824.  In  1821  ho  was  elected 
a fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
j^ons.  New  York.  In  the  year  1824  ho  pub- 
lished his  “ KlemcMits  of  the  Etiology  and  l*hi- 
losopliy  of  Epidemics,”  a work  so  learned  and 
logical,  and  exhibiting  such  profound  thought 
and  extensive  research,  that  it  attracted  every- 
where among  the  profession  the  greatest  attcu- 


tion,  and  stamped  its  author  at  once  as  a man 
of  consummate  ability.  The  English  medical 
journals,  usually  chary  enough  in  their  com- 
mendation of  any  tiling  from  an  American  pen. 
Were  loud  in  their  pniise  of  this  work,  the 
Medic(hChiTurgical  JietieVy  for  July,  1826,  pro- 
nouncing it  “ ingenious  aud  philosophical,  char- 
acterized not  only  by  great  talent  and  force  of 
argument,  but  by  candor  and  good  faith,”  and 
as  “ doing  great  honor  to  transatlantic  medi- 
cine.” Another  omineut  English  writer  de- 
clared that  it  was  “fifty  years  m advance  of  the 
ini^lical  litorntiiro  of  tlie  day  on  its  subject.” 
More  tlian  forty  years  have  passed  since  its  pub- 
lication, and  it  ia  still  tbo  standard  authority  on 
tlie  subject  of  epidemics,  and  its  Dunu-nclature 
is  now  universally  adopted.  The  extensive  and 
profound  learning  displayed  by  Dr.  Smith  in 
this  work,  not  only  on  nrofessional  tO]>ics  but 
ill  general  Uleruturc,  leu  to  liis  unsolicited  a|>- 
poiutracutby  the  board  of  regents  to  the  chair 
of  theory*  and  practice  of  physic  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York 
in  the  summer  of  1826 ; and  it  is  alike  creditable 
to  both  parties,  that  when  Dr.  Smith,  with  a 
modest  estimate  of  his  own  abilities,  declined, 
in  a letter  to  tlie  committee  of  the  board  of 
regents,  the  apiioiutuiout  tendered  him,  mainly 
from  the  fear  that  the  time  (from  July  to  No- 
vember) would  not  be  sufficient  for  him  to  pre- 
pare himself  thoroughly  fur  the  duties  of  his 
profesisorship,  the  committee  refused  to  accept 
liis  declinature,  and  insisted  ujion  confirming 
his  appointment.  The  choir  ho  was  called  to 
fill  was  that  which  had  been  occujiicd  by  the 
lamented  Dr.  David  Ilosack,  one  of  the  greatest 
names  in  American  medicine ; but  the  college 
did  not  sullbr  from  the  change.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  he  continued  to  perform  the  duties 
of  this  professorsliip  with  a zeal,  ability,  punc- 
tuality, and  fidelity,  which  made  all  hisstudeuU 
hb  personal  friends.  In  1865  ho  was,  at  his 
own  request,  transferred  to  the  chair  of  mate- 
ria mcdica,  the  duties  of  which  lie  bad,  fur  two 
years  previously,  nerfonned  conjointly  with  Lb 
own,  and  in  tliis  lust  position  he  continued  till 
his  decease. 

In  1829  Dr.  Smith  was  appuintod  visiting 
physician  of  the  New  York  liospital,  and  he 
coiiliiiucil  to  perform  his  duties  there,  to  the 
great  odvantago  of  the  patients,  as  well  as  of 
tlie  numerous  students  who  resorted  Uiithcr  for 
clinical  instructlun,  until  his  decease.  He  had, 
on  accepting  the  iirofessorsliip  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  relinquished  general 
practice,  and  confined  himself  to  consultation, 
in  w hich  he  was  deservedly  cnuiicnt.  He  was 
an  Qdmirable  wriUr,  and  took  a lively  interest 
in  the  medical  perit^ical  literature  of  tlie  day, 
frequently  coutribuling  reviews,  memoirs,  n- 
jKirts  of  case«s  etc^  and  in  1828  hecmiie  one  of 
the  eilitors  of  the  Yorh  Medical  and  Phyt- 
ical  Journal.  In  1831,  before  the  appearance 
of  cJjolera  in  tliis  country,  ho  delivered  a 
learned  and  elaborate  address  on  the  “Epi- 
demic Cholera  of  Asia  and  Europe,”  which 
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attracted  great  attention  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. It  was  pnblisbed  by  and  at  the  request  of 
the  trustees  of  the  college,  and  was  widely  cir- 
culated by  the  United  States  Government. 
During  tljo  cholera  epidemic  of  1849  ho  was 
S’^sociated  with  Drs.  J.  B.  Beck  and  Samuel  W, 
Moore,  as  the  medical  council  of  the  sanitary 
committee  of  New  York  City.  Ho  and  his 
associates  remained  in  the  city,  and  performed 
the  most  arduous  and  incessant  lal>ors  during 
the  whole  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  ana 
their  public  services  receive<l  the  approval  and 
gratitude  of  their  fellow-citizens.  It  was  after 
his  experience  of  this  terrible  disease  thus  ac- 
qtiired,  that  lie  pronared,  though  ho  was  never 
quite  ready  to  publUh,  an  elaborate  and  ex- 
tended dissertation  on  cholera.  In  1854  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Now  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  of  which  body  he  had  been  an 
active  member  from  its  organization  in  1847, 
and  in  1850  its  orator.  In  1858  and  in  1854  be 
supplied  the  place  of  his  friend  Dr.  J.  B.  Beck, 
then  hopelessly  ill,  in  the  cliair  of  materia 
meilica  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, giving  the  lectures  of  that  course  in  a<l- 
dition  to  his  own ; and  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Beck,  io  1855,  ho  assumed  the  cxcltisire  dntiea 
<4*  tliat  cliair,  relinquishing  the  professorship  of 
the  theory  and  practice  oi  medicine,  which  was 
then,  for  the  first  time,  divided  into  two,  the 
professorship  of  pjithology  and  practical  medi- 
cine, and  the  jirofessorship  of  physiology  and 
microscopic  anatomy,  to  which  was  added  soon 
after  a professorsliip  of  clinical  medicine.  His 
course  on  materia  medica,  like  that  on  theory 
and  practice,  was  marke<l  by  a thorough  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the 
profession  in  the  w.iy  of  medicaments,  and  a 
profound  consciousness  that  the  duty  of  the 
physician  was  to  aid  nature,  not  to  overpower 
her  action!  In  1800  he  read,  before  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  his  admiral  report  on 
the  Medical  Topography  and  Epidemics  of  the 
State  of  New  York — a volume  of  189  pages — 
a w'ork  which,  had  he  left  no  other,  would  have 
been  a sufiSciently  enduring  monument  to  bis 
industry,  originality,  and  va^t  scope  of  knowl- 
edge. It  completely  exhausts  lh<i  subject,  and 
has  met  w^th  the  liigbcst  encomiums  from  the 
most  eminent  incnibors  of  the  profession.  In  the 
meteorological  section  of  tho  work,  to  which  he 
gave  special  lalxir  and  attention,  Dr.  Smith  in- 
troduced several  new  and  appropriate  scientific 
terms  which  have  since  been  adopted  by  me- 
teorological writers,  and  illustrated  tho  climate 
of  the  State  in  an  ingenious  and  original  man- 
ner by  mups,  plates  ^u^d  tables. 

Ho  had  iK'cn  for  many  years  an  earnest  stu- 
dent of  sanitary  science,  and,  in  1859,  wjw 
chosen  vice-president  of  the  National  Qnnran- 
tino  and  Sjinitary  Convention,  in  whoso  deliber- 
.ation.s  ho  took  an  active  part.  In  1864  ho  wjis 
on  tho  organization  of  tho  council  of  hygiene  of 
the  Oitizens’  As.«K)ciation  of  New  York;  chosen 
its  president,  and  gave  to  the  otfice  his  most  ear- 
nest attention  and  his  highest  abilities.  In  all 


their  investigations,  and  the  prej>aration  of  their 
elaborate  and  admirable  report  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  New  York,  ho  was  consulted  at 
every  step,  and  much  of  the  value  of  their 
labors  is  due  to  his  wise  suggestions.  His  con- 
nection with  this  council  of  hygiene  was  among 
tho  la.st  of  tho  public  labors  of  this  ciiuncnt 
scholar,  physician,  and  philanthropist.  The  hot 
and  oppres-dve  summer  of  1865,  during  which 
he  had  no  relaxation,  but  rather  the  added 
duties  of  his  position  as  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  hygiene,  had  overtaxed  his  strength.  He 
was  past  seveiity-.six  ye.ars  of  age,  and,  though 
his  remarkably  active  and  abstemious  liabits 
had  enablc<l  him  to  maintain  goo<i  Iicnlth  dur- 
ing tho  forty  years  in  which  ho  had  been  an 
active  public  man,  the  wear  and  tear  of  age 
was  beginning  to  tell  upon  a constitntion  not 
naturally  very  robust.  As  the  lecture  sca.son 
approached,  his  health  was  evidently  failing,  his 
appetite  and  strength  waned,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  forty  years  he  missed  twelve  lectures 
of  his  course.  He  rnllied  somewhat,  and,  though 
in  great  feebleness,  delivered  bis  course  of  lec- 
tures, but  was  unable  to  attend  to  practice  to 
any  considerable  extent.  After  the  close  of  tho 
course  his  health  nppcarcyl  to  improve  for  some 
w'ceks,  but  about  the  middle  of  April  he  began 
to  fail  again,  and  on  tho  10th  of  the  month  was 
scize<l  with  hemiplegia,  and  gradually  sank  till 
the  22d,  when  he  exfured. 

Dr,  Smith  was  not  more  celebrated  for  bis 
extensive  and  profound  learning  tluin  for  his 
amiable,  gentle,  modest,  and  agrccablo  man- 
ners. His  temper  and  language  were  under 
the  most  complete  and  absolute  control.  He 
alw'ays  sought  for  tho  better  traits  of  manV 
character,  and  could  not  bo  induced  to  indulge 
in  censoriousness,  or  fault-finding.  In  his  family 
he  was  genial  and  happy,  and  even  at  the  busi- 
est periods  of  bis  life  ho  would  devote  a portion 
of  each  day  to  social  eiyoyment  with  them. 

Among  Dr.  Smith’s  numerous  published  es- 
says, addresses,  nod  dissertations,  numliering 
twenty-throe  or  fonr,  there  were  several  not  al- 
ready noticeil,  which  deserve  especial  mention  for 
their  ability.  These  were,  “The  Public  Iluties  of 
Medic4il  Mod,”  an  introductory  lecture,  delivered 
November  2^  1846 ; “ The  Infliienco  of  Diseases 
on  tho  Intellectual  and  Moral  Powers;”  also 
an  introductory  lecture  delivered  October  80, 
1848;  “Report  on  Practical  Medicine,”  sul>- 
mitted  to  the  American  Medical  Assixiation, 
1848;  “Ro^iorton  Public  Hygiene,”  submitted 
to  tho  American  Medical  Association,  May, 
1850;  “ IHustrations  of  Mental  Phenomena  in 
Military  Life,”  an  anniversary  discourse,  de- 
liverer! before  the  New’  York  Academy  of  Med- 
icine, November  18,  1850;  “Puerperal  Fever; 
its  Causes  and  Modes  of  Propagation,”  prepared 
by  request  of  the  New'  York  -\cjwlemy  of  Medi- 
cine, 1857;  “Therapeutics  of  Albundnnria,” 
pi\q>arcd  at  the  request  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  1862.  lie  had  also  prcparerl 
fur  the  press  several  monographs  on  typhus  and 
typhoid,  and  yellow  fevers,  etc. 
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SODA  AND  CHLORINE  RESIDUES. 


SODA»  BtBORA.TE  or.  A late  report  of  Prof. 
J.  D.  Whitney  contains  an  account  of  the  re- 
gion in  California  yielding  borax,  both  in  crys- 
talline form  and  in  solution  in  the  waters  of  a 
lake  and  of  springs.  This  region,  said  to  show 
evidences  of  past  volcanic  action,  is  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Clear  Lake,  nhont  sixty-five  miles 
northwest  of  Snisun  Bay,  and  thirty-six  miles 
from  the  Pacific.  A small  lake  lies  eastward 
of  Clear  Lake,  and  near  an  arm  of  the  latter ; 
its  waters  vary  in  extent,  and  it  is  said  some- 
times to  become  qnite  dry.  Dr.  Veatch,  in 
September,  1803,  found  the  water  of  this  lake 
to  contain  borax ; and  some  months  later  an 
extensive  bod  of  crystals  of  the  same  salt  was 
discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  to  wliich 
latter,  accordingly,  the  name  of  Borax  I>ako 
has  been  given. 

Water  taken  from  this  lake,  September,  1863, 
as  analyzed  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Moore,  yielded,  in  the 
gallon,  2401.56  grains  of  solid  matters,  of  which 
about  ono-half  was  common  salt,  ono-fonrth  car- 
bonate soda,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  bi- 
l>orate  of  the  amount  of  this  being  281.48 
grains  of  the  anliydrmw— equivalent  to  585.08 
grains  of  the  crystallized— salt.  The  deposit 
of  crystalline  borax  lies  immediately  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  an<l  in  one  or  several 
layers,  being  intermixed  with  a blue  mud : its 
total  thickness,  w’hich  is  variable,  was  in  one 
jduce  found  to  be  eighteen  inches.  The  crys- 
tals of  borax  vary  in  size  from  quite  small  to 
from  two  to  three  inches  across;  and  where 
the  ery.stallization  has  been  perfect,  the  emit  is 
so  pure  as,  after  mere  w'ashing,  to  constitute 
an  artiide  superior  to  some  of  the  so-called  re- 
tiued  borax  of  commerce.  It  is  believed  that, 
by  use  of  movable  coffer-dams,  millions  of 
pounds  of  borax  may  be  obtaine<l  w*ith  profit 
from  the  deposit.  Besides  supplying  the  local 
demand,  some  tw'o  hundred  tons  are  said  to 
have  boon,  in  1865,  aliipped  to  New  York.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Clear  Lake  also,  sulphur 
has  been  fi>und,  and  a spring,  the  waters  of 
wliich  contain  hirge  jiroportions  of  l>orax  and 
of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  etc.  The  Borax 
Lake  w'ouM  appear  to  be,  or  otherwise  to  have 
been  in  the  past,  fed  by  some  source  of  saline 
matters  wbicli  exploration  has  not  yet  reachcil. 

SODA  AND  CULOKINE  RESIDUES, 
Utii.izatiox  of.  No  more  than  an  outline, 
and  that  scarcely  complete,  can  here  be  given 
of  the  series  of  processes,  quite  complicateil, 
and  of  reactions  still  more  so,  involveil  in  even 
the  most  expeditious  and  effectual  methods  yet 
devUed  for  rendering  innocuou.s,  and  convert- 
ing to  U.SC,  the  residues  or  otherwise  waste 
products  from  the  chlorine  and  soda  manufac- 
tures. The  residues  ore  bulky,  and  contain 
matters  comparatively  difficult  of  chemical 
treatment ; while  the  necessity  for  their  trans- 
formation is  such  os  indicated  in  the  outset  of 
the  article  on  *Soda,  etc.;  aud,  in  default  of 
such  re-working,  the  proprietors  have  u.sually 
to  pay  heavy  damages  for  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  Icachings  from  the  heaps.  Among  those 


who  have  attempted  to  utilize  the  soda  wastes 
are  Varrentrap,  Kulilmann,  Townsend  aud 
Walker,  Kopp,  Spencer,  and  Fahro ; but  many 
of  the  processes  proposed  appear  to  be  useful 
only  on  the  small  scale.  Tlio  practical  chemirt 
or  manufacturer,  interesteil  in  possessing  more 
complete  details  of  the  methods  now  to  he  con- 
sidered, is  referred  to  an  abridgment  of  a me- 
moir by  M.  E.  Kopp,  appearing  in  tlie  Cher/t' 
ieal  ATcw#,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  27,  and  on  (1806),  or  to 
the  original  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soe.  Chim.^ 
1865,  and  also  to  an  article  by  M.  P.  A.  Fabre 
in  Le  Technolo^itt^^  August,  1864. 

In  chlorine  and  chloride  of  lime  works,  the 
materials  commonly  used  are  chlorhydric  aci<l 
and  the  jioroxide  or  other  suitable  compound  of 
manganese.  The  residual  liquors  may  be  car- 
ried away  in  gutters  to  res<*r\'oir8  of  silicious 
stone  or  wooden  vats,  set  at  intervals  at  lower 
levels,  so  that  the  different  solid  matters  con- 
tained  may  be  Buccossively  deposited  w’ithin 
these,  the  streams  being  finally  received  in 
large  stone  reservoirs,  Tlio  limpid,  yellowi-h- 
brown  liquid  reaching  the  last  contains  some 
free  chlorine,  much  free  chlorhydric  acid,  and 
in  solution  also  perchloridc  of  iron,  mono-  and 
sesqni-chlorido  of  manganese,  and  w^mo  chlo- 
rides of  barium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  alu- 
minium, w'ith  traces  of  chlorides  of  cobalt  and 
nickel  Kopp's  treatment  of  these  residues  is 
essentially  by  soda-waste,  which  he  regards  as 
principally  composed  of  sulphide  of  cjilcinni, 
and  carbonate,  with  a less  amount  of  hydrate, 
of  lime.  Tlie  waste,  gradually  fed  into  tlie 
reservoirs,  is  acted  on  by  chlorhydric  acid,  car- 
bonic and  sulphydric  acid  gases  being  set  free, 
but  the  latter  being  at  onco  re-converted  into 
chlorhydric  acid,  with  deposit  of  free  sulphur. 
The  waste  is  added  until  the  liquor  becomes 
colorless  and  sulphydric  acid  gas  begins  to  es- 
cape freely.  Allowing  about  six  hoars  for  com- 
pletion of  the  dejiosit  of  sulphur,  the  latter  can 
then  bo  collected;  and  the  sulphur  being 
washetl,  and  in  some  cases  afterward  ex|H)sed 
in  bo<l3  for  some  months  to  the  air  and  rain,  is 
finally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acbl 

The  liquor  from  which  removal  of  sulphur 
has  thus  been  effecte<l,  is  then  sipboiKnl  off  into 
a separate  cistern ; it  contains  much  free  clilor- 
hydric  acid.  This  liquor  U now,  within  an  air- 
tight chamber  bolding  some  30,000  litres,  again 
gradually  saturate<l  with  soda-waste,  being  at 
the  same  time  wormed  with  steam  to  about 
30®  0. ; carbonic  and  sulphydric  acid  gases 
are  once  more  evolved,  but  without  de<ymi- 
posltioQ  of  the  latter;  and  the  gases  being 
made  to  traverse  other  portions  of  moist  and 
warm  soda-waste,  the  carbonic  acid  and  water- 
vapor  decompose  sulphide  of  ciilciuin,  leaving 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  producing  more  sul- 
pliydric  acid.  The  total  resulting  volume  of 
gases  is  then  conveyed  into  a gasometer  set — 
to  prevent  its  oxidation — in  draiumgs  of  soda- 
waste. 

llie  siUpbur  of  the  sulphydric  acid  gas  is 
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best  extractwl  by  combastion,  in  which  it 
may  yield  water-vapor  and  suipbaroas  acid  gas 
(US +30 =110+ SO,),  or,  by  properly  dimin- 
ishing the  supply  of  air,  into  water-vapor  and 
free  sulphur  (US  + 0=H0  + S).  In  attempt- 
ing tl)c  former  conversion,  as  for  the  snlpburic- 
aciJ  manufacture,  the  excess  of  air  re<iuired, 
introducing  much  nitrogen  into  the  chambers, 
]>rove8  a serious  obstacle.  It  is  best,  therefore, 
to  bnm  the  sulphydric  acid  for  free  sulphur,  or 
for  sulphurous  acid — the  latter  to  bo  then  util- 
ized in  producing  hyposnlphites  of  soda  and 
lintc,  and  sulphites  or  bisulphites  of  the  same 
or  of  alumina.  Those  salts  have  various  uses 
in  tlio  arts,  the  hyposulphites  being  employed 
for  destroying  the  cllect  of  chlorine,  os  a mor- 
dant in  certain  cases,  in  the  processes  of 
photography,  in  tl»e  extraction  of  silver,  etc., 
while  by  means  of  the  hyposulphite  of  lime 
the  corresponding  salt  of  certain  other  bases 
can  be  formed.  Methods  of  burning  tlie  sul- 
phydric  acid  gas  so  jis  to  secure  at  will  either 
one  of  the  results  above  stated,  or  so  as  to  se- 
cure at  the  same  time  both  sulpltur  and  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  also  those  of  preparing  the 
salts  named,  ore  indicated  in  M.  Xopp's  me- 
moir. 

The  liquid  residimm  frr)in  wliich  the  suc- 
cessive extractions  liavo  been  made  is  now 
nearly  neutral,  containing  chiefly  chlorides  of 
iron,  manganese,  and  cnlcium.  The  author 
runs  it  into  cisterns,  oiul,  by  using  the  coarse 
lime  rejected  in  the  manufacture  of  cldorido 
of  lime,  precipitates  the  oxides  of  . iron  and 
umngaueso  and  a small  qUAUtity  of  their  sal- 
phides.  After  deposit  of  these,  tlio  liquid  is 
quite  neutral  and  cannot  harm  vegetation  ; 
while  the  chloride  of  iron  still  in  solution  de- 
[K>sits  an  Insoluble  iron-salt,  and  then  only 
some  portion  of  the  chlorides  of  manganese 
and  lime  ore  left  in  the  liquor.  If  even  tliis 
liquid  sliould  not  bo  run  into  a stream,  the  au- 
thor suggests  that  it  may  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, tlte  mixed  chlorides  being  then  fused  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace.  The  mixture  can  be 
used  as  a flux  in  pn<ldiing  iron  or  steel,  or  in 
improving  bad  cast-iron.  A process  is  also  de- 
tailed, however,  for  freeing  the  liquor  of  the 
remaining  salts  named,  by  successive  reactions. 

A satisfactory  statement  of  the  process  of 
Messrs.  Townsend  and  Walker,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  bo  in  use  in  connection  willt  some 
English  chlorine  works,  has  not  been  met  with. 
It  IS  said,  however,  to  be  in  many  essential 
features  identical  with  that  of  M.  Kopp  above 
described,  an  important  diflerence  being  tliat 
the  English  process  does  not  attempt  to  utilize 
the  sulphur  evolved  in  the  sulpbydrio  acid  gas. 
A somewhat  close  affinity  between  M.  Kopp’s 
processes  and  those  of  M.  Fabre  is  also  discov- 
erable. 'The  latter  does  utilize  the  sulpbydrio 
acid,  but,  in  one  method,  by  burning  i^  cither 
by  itself  or  by  directing  it  into  the  fire  of  burn- 
ing pyrites,  for  the  production  of  siilpharic  acid ; 
and  in  anotlier  metliod,  by  directing  it  into  wa- 
ter holding  the  sulphurous  acid  of  the  products 


of  combustion  of  pyrites,  where,  as  the  author 
claims,  aiding  the  eflbct  by  pressure  or  agita- 
tion, a reaction  occurs  in  which  water  is  gen- 
erated and  the  sulphur  of  both  the  sulphurous 
and  sulphydric  acids  precipitated.  To  evolve 
tlie  sulphydric  acid  in  the  first  place,  M.  Fabre 
acts  upon  the  sulphide  of  calcium  of  the  resi- 
dues by  the  ehlorhydric  acid  set  free  during 
the  fabrication  of  crude  soda.  Indewl,  M. 
Kopp  acknowledges  the  general  similarity  of 
his  own  to  the  processes  for  the  like  purpose 
of  certain  other  cheuiists ; and  he  states  that 
ho  has  not  professed  to  give  new  modes  of 
treatment  of  the  residues  in  question,  but 
rather  to  i)resent  in  detail  the  entire  system 
of  measures  by  means  of  which,  w'Uh  the  lea.«t 
cxpcndlturo  of  labor  and  with  tlio  greatest 
economy,  the  whole  of  such  residues  can  be 
rendered  iiioflensive,  and  be  made  to  yield 
with  profit  products  which  can  be  utilized. 

M.  Kopp’s  memoir  closes  with  on  account 
of  modes  of  utilizing  soda  wastes,  taken  by 
tliemselvos,  and  without  the  use  of  ehlorhydric 
acid  or  chlorine  residues.  Tliis  latter  and  sim- 
pler form  of  treatment  he  regards  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  purpose  of  converting  the  entire 
wa.ste  of  large  alkali  works ; since  liis  process 
previously  given,  though  effectual,  is  adequate 
to  the  disposal  of  only  part  of  such  accumu- 
lation. The  heaps  which  remain  offend  the 
smell  with  sulpliydric  acid  gas  only  in  foggy 
and  moist  weather;  but  tbo  liquid  drainings 
from  the  heaps,  yellowish  in  color,  strongly 
alkaline,  rich  in  sulplmr-ooinpoimds,  and  giv- 
ing off  to  the  air  the  gas  already  named,  con- 
stitute a real  nuisance,  and,  rnnning  freely  into 
streams,  destroy  fish. 

If  a lieap  of  soda-waste  ho  simply  left  with- 
out addition  for  some  years,  the  drainings  from 
it  continoing  and  also  the  action  of  air  and 
moisture  upon  its  materhils,  the  escaping  liquid 
will  gradually  change  in  character,  becoming 
colorless,  neutral,  and  containing  only  sulphate 
of  lime.  The  heap,  meanwhile,  changes  from 
a dark  gray  to  a yellowish  white ; and  it  is 
now  found  to  consist  largely  of  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  sul])hate  and 
hyposulpliite  of  sodii,  and  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  silica,  etc.,  and  a small 
amount  of  free  sulphur.  In  this  condition  the 
material  is  no  longer  hurtful  to  vegetation,  but 
proves  an  excellent  ameliorator  of  sUicious  or 
clay  soils  in  which  lime  is  deficient.  But  tho 
process  may  be  expedited.  In  proportion  to 
tho  amount  of  tho  waste  at  chemical  works 
there  will  bo  produced  also  a ^antity  of  coal 
slag  and  of  broken  bricks.  These  may  to- 
getlier  be  deposited  along  tlio  heaps  of  waste 
at  distances  of  four  or  five  yards,  in  rows  one 
yard  high  and  broad,  and  tho  waste  filled  in 
between  and  over  them,  until  it  is  proper  or 
convenient  to  lay  fresh  rows  of  the  broken 
material.  Tho  open  spaces  in  these  rows  will 
servo  as  channels  along  which  atmospheric  air 
circulates,  so  as  in  less  time  to  act  upon  the 
whole  mass,  oxidizing  the  sulphide  of  calcium, 
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and  (as  tho  anthor  states  in  his  acconnt  of  this 
plan)  to  bisulphide  of  calcium  and  lime. 

In  either  of  the  two  cases  now  considered, 
soluble  sulphur  compounds  result;  and  the 
rains  wa.«h  these  out  of  tho  heap.  Gutters 
are  accordingly  fonned  around  tho  latter  and 
the  drainings  conducted  into  large  tanks  or 
shallow  pit%  in  which  they  are  allowed  to 
stand  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  Ox- 
idation goes  on  rapidly,  the  sulphides  being 
converk*d  into  oxygen  salU;  though,  whether 
or  not  tho  sulphur  to  some  extent  escapes  in 
gaseous  combination,  is  not  stated.  Wlien  tho 
sulphides  have  quite  disappenrtyl,  in  reforonco 
to  the  case  in  which  the  oxidation  in  tlie  heap 
ha.s  been  expedited,  it  is  stated  that  the 
liquor  can  at  once  be  nsetl  as  a t^)le^ahlo  ma- 
nure ; while,  os  to  drainings  from  lieaps  left 
to  spontanoons  change,  it  is  directed  at  such 
|)oint  to  remove  the  clear  solution  and  decom- 
pose hy}»o.suIphite  of  lime  present  in  it  by  sul- 
phate of  soda,  to  procure  tho  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  after  roniovifig  which,  of  course,  the 
Vujuid  may  bo  put  to  the  same  use  as  above  io- 
dicaUnl. 

SODA  AND  SODA  COMPOUNDS.  The 
fundamental  parts  of  tho  process  w'hich,  under 
many  modifications,  is  still  most  largely  em- 
ployed for  tho  production  on  a manutactnriiig 
scale  of  soda  and  its  cjirboiiates,  are  such  as 
depend  on  tho  discovery  of  M.  Nicholas  Le- 
blanc, made  in  course  of  researches  begun 
in  tlie  year  1784,  namely,  that  wlien  sulphate 
of  soda  (Glanber’a  salt)  is  calcined  in  duo  pro- 
portions with  chalk  and  charcoal,  the  result 
is  an  alkaline  mass,  conbiining  carbonate  of 
soda  and  caustic  sodji,  both  easily  separable  by 
the  action  of  water;  while  nearly  all  ttie  sul- 
pliur  still  present  in  the  same  mass  is  held 
insoluble  in  calcium  compounds  that  have  com- 
monly been  regarded  as  constitnting  an  oxy- 
sulphidc  of  that  base.  This  prtH*esa,  setting  out 
with  Glauber’s  formation  of  the  sulphate  of 
so«la  by  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  common 
s:Ut,  was  by  a committee  of  tlie  French  Gov- 
ernment selected  as  tho  most  Oflvantageous 
among  twelve  ditferent  methods  presented  to 
it,  and  was  made  public  in  the  year  1791. 

Accounts  at  length  of  tlie  soda-process  of 
Leblanc,  as  einploye<l  in  practice,  involving  of 
Vourso  many  of  tl«e  improvements,  up  to  a re- 
cent period  made  in  it,  will  bo  found  in  various 
encyclopatdias  and  toclinological  works,  as,  un- 
der the  title  Soda,  in  the  New  AiiEnicAX  Cyclo- 
p.smA,  and  in  the  recent  Supplement  to  Ure'a 
Dietionari/f  etc.  A brief  outline  of  the  princijial 
steps  as  now  generally  condocte^l,  however,  will 
presently  l.»c  given.  The  process  itself,  as  carried 
on  under  the  best  conditions,  has  still  some  ob- 
jectionable features ; the  most  serious  of  which, 
porhaiw,  consist  in  the  forts,  that  the  sulphur 
of  tho  residues  cannot,  except  by  complicated 
and  tedious  processes,  be  recovered  (in  form  of 
iSO»)  for  rc-uso  in  the  manufacture,  so  that  tho 
consumption  of  tlie  sulphuric  acid  employed  is 
continuous  and  very  considerable ; ana  that,  at 


largo  works,  tho  residnes  accumnlato  in  im- 
mense quantities,  being,  from  the  omonnt  of 
sulphur  in  tlicm,  nseless  as  fertilizing  material, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  give  off  sulphuretted 
gases,  and  from  the  like  cause  render  the  rain- 
water leaching  from  the  heaps  injurious  to 
vegetation,  and  to  the  fish  of  streams  receiving 
it.  Circumstances  of  this  nature,  together  with 
tlio  fact  of  the  many  reactions  that,  ns  con- 
ducted in  tho  laV/oratory,  or  on  the.  small  scale, 
aftbrd  soda  or  its  carbonates  with  apparent 
facility  and  cheapness,  have  le<l  to  ihe  at- 
tempting of  a variety  of  other  methods,  a few 
of  which  arc  actually  employed  with  success  in 
the  manufacture. 

Si/nop$ia  of  Proecaaca  for  Preparation  cf 
SodOy  etc. — M.  Kodolph  ^Vagner  has  given,  in 
Le  Teehnoloffiate  (Dc^cember,  1864X  a summary 
— though  still  not  a comi)leteone — of  tho  more 
important  soda-processes  that  have  boon  pro- 
posed or  attempte<l,  and  mainly  from  which  the 
following  synojHis  is  still  further  abridged.  He 
ranges  bis  clossitication  under  the  hea<is  of  the 
five  principal  sources  of  soda,  namely  : 

1.  Soda  wiltpetre,  or  the  so-calle<l  cubic  nitre 
(nitrate  of  .soda,  NaO.NO*). 

2.  Cryolite,  the  native  double  flaoridc  of  so- 
dium and  aluminium  (SNaFl.AljFlj). 

3.  Sulphate  of  soda  (NaO.SOj)* 

4.  Marine  or  common  salt  (NaCl). 

6.  Albite,  the  soda-analogue  of  felspar,  in 
granite. 

The  processes  enumerated  are  the  following : 

I.  With  nitrate  qf  aoila — calcination  with 
carlK>n  (Duhainol);  fusion  with  binoxide  of 
manganese  (Wohler);  decomposition  with  car- 
bonate of  potaasa;  calcination  with  sulphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia  (Kuhlmann). 

II.  ^Vith  cryolite — beginning  >nth  hydrate 
•f  lime,  and  decomposing  alumiunte  of  scKla  by 
carbonic  acid ; beginning  with  hydrate  of 
baryta;  treating  with  sodium  with  a view  to 
fabrication  of  alnminium,  and  dcoomposiUon  of 
fltioride  of  sodiom  by  hydrate  of  lime  (Tiasier). 

III.  With  anlphate  of  aotla : (A)  DraEOTLT-— 
(iecompoaUion  of  the  aulphate^  by  acetate  of 
lime  (Crell) ; by  acetate  of  load  (Kirwan) ; by 
carbonate  of  i>otassa  (Hagen) ; by  carbonate  of 
baryta  (Kastner,  KOlreuter,  Lenuig,  Melseas, 
etc.);  by  hydrated  bicarbonate  of  baryta 
(Wagner);  by  hydrate  of  baryta  (Fuller,  Sam- 
uel) ; by  acetate  of  baryta ; by  hydrate  of  lime 
(Clausserj); — (B)  rNDiRECTLT--cm7>?ayinj7  anl- 
phUU  of  aodium^  with  acetic  acid,  and  calcining 
(Dnharael);  tho  same,  witli  peroxide  of  iron 
(Malherbe,  Kopp) ; the  same,  with  moist  car- 
honic  acid  (Gos^tge) ; the  same,  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  (I.juniiig);  tlic  same,  with 
caustic  lime  (Leblanc?);  the  same,  with  car- 
bonate of  iron  (Uabich) ; the  same,  witli  oxide 
of  copper  (IVuckner  and  Persoz);  the  same, 
with  baryta  (Reinar);  the  same,  with  snlpliate 
of  lead  (Colai^) ; — (C)  peeparatiox  op  the  eri.- 
priATE — from  common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid 
(Glauber);  from  tho  uiother-liqnors  of  salt- 
works ; from  sea-water  (Balard,  Merto) ; from 
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common  salt  and  snlphato  of  lunmonia ; from 
common  salt  and  alum  (Constantin  and  Dnn- 
donald) ; from  common  salt  and  sulphate  of 
iron  (Athcnos,  Van  der  Halleii) ; from  common 
salt  and  sulphate  of  lime  (llodson  and  Green- 
shields);  from  common  sdt  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia  (Scheolc,  Do  Luna);  from  common 
salt  and  sulphate  of  copper,  with  production  of 
chlorine  also ; from  common  salt  and  pjritcs, 
by  roasting  (Carny,  Longmakl,  Mesdach) ; from 
common  salt  and  sulphate  of  zinc ; by  calcina- 
tion of  common  salt  witl)  sulnhnto  of  lead  (Mar- 
gueritto) ; from  common  salt  and  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  mangoncso. 

IV.  Primarily  acting  on  common  salt — by 
oxide  of  load  (Schcclo,  1775);  by  carbonate  of 
potassa  (Meyer,  178t);  by  hydrated  lime  (Gay- 
ton  and  Carny,  1780);  by  carbonate,  or  bicar- 
bonate. of  ammonia  (Turck,  Dynr  and  Hem- 
ming, ^hlOsing) ; by  oxalic  acid  (KobcU,  Sam- 
uel); by  fluotdiicic  acid,  and  then  by  caustic 
lime  (Spilsburg  and  Maughan,  1837;  Kessler, 
1858) ; by  hydrate  of  alumina,  proj>are<l  or 
native  (diasporc),  then  by  carbonic  acid  or  cry- 
olite— in  tlie  latter  case,  finally  by  lime  (Tilgh- 
man,  Tissior);  by  silica  and  vapor  of  water, 
then  by  carbonic  acid  (Vauquclin;  Guy-Lu9.sao 
and  Thenard,  1809,  etc,). 

V.  IVith  and  otlier  soda-yielding  sili- 

cates— by  calcining  with  lime  (Do  Fuchs);  by 
litharge,  then  gaseous carlmnic  acid;  by  fluoride 
of  calcium,  or  by  cryolite  and  sulphuric  acid, 
separating  the  silicium  as  a fluoride. 

Outline  of  Lehlane's  Process. — In  this,  t^ro 
independent  steps  are  essential ; the  prepara- 
tion of  sulphate  of  soda  from  chloriae  of  so- 
dium, and  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  into 
the  mixed  mass  containing  the  crude  soda — a 
thinlf  the  purification  of  the  crude  soda  into 
the  refined  or  cry.stalline  article,  or  its  conver- 
sion into  caustic  soda,  l>eing  optional  witli  the 
original  manufacturer,  since  much  of  the  crude 
soda  produced  is  either  sold  for  use  in  that  form 
or  taken  for  refining  at  separate  works.  Tlio 
sea-salt,  or  common  salt,  may  bo  heated  with 
sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.,  l.G),  taken  in  equal 
weights,  within  two  contiguoiw  furnaces,  to 
the  second  arid  more  highly  heated  of  which 
the  mixture  is  directly  transferred  for  the  com- 
pletion of  tlio  jiroccss.  Double  decomposition 
of  the  materials  takes  place,  with  prwiuction 
of  snlpbatc  of  soda  and  chlorhydric  acid ; the  lat- 
ter, escaping  in  enormous  volumes,  is  condensed 
and  sccuretl  by  passing  it  into  towers  filled  with 
broken  coke  <»r  stoue,  and  over  which  water 
is  made  to  trickle. 

In  the  second  step,  the  sulphate  of  soda, 
dried  and  pulverized,  is  intimately  mixed  with 
charcoal  or  coal,  and  chalk  or  limestone  (car- 
bonate of  lime),  both  previously  reduced  to 
|H)wder  and  sifted.  The  proimrtions  difler  at 
different  works:  tJre  gives,  by  weight,  six  parts 
of  sulphate  of  so<la  to  seven  of  chalk  and  four  of 
coal.  This  mixture  is  fused  in  a reverberatory 
furnace,  and  again  in  two  stages : in  the  first, 
the  preparatory  heating  of  the  inateruds  is 


effected ; in  the  second,  the  fusing  and  fused 
mass,  which  gives  off  nnmerous  jets  of  blue 
fiome  (baming  carbonic  oxide),  is  to  be  fre- 
quently stirred  and  incorporate<l  throughout, 
end  when  tlie  Jets  of  fiame  begin  to  fade,  to  be 
raked  out  into  cast-iron  moulds.  The  product 
is  the  crude  and  impure  soda,  and  is  variously 
known  as  “black  halls,”  “ ball  alkali,”  “soda 
ash,”  etc.  Tlie  view  pre»cntc<l  by  Cre  of  the  re- 
actions which  occur,  Ls  os  follows : first,  mcch 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  combines 
with  carbon,  yielding  the  carbonic  oxide  gas 
already  referred  to,  and  leaving  a sulphide  of 
sodium  ; and,  secondly,  this  sulphide  to  a largo 
extent  reacts  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
result  so  far  being  carbonate  of  soda  and  sul- 
phide of  calcium.  The  reactions  arc,  however, 
seldom,  if  ever,  complete ; and  from  this  cause, 
together  w ith  tlio  necessary  presence  of  some 
foreign  matters  in  the  materials  used,  the  crude 
alkaline  mass  as  thus  obtained  is  of  more  or  less 
variable,  and  always  of  complex  composition. 
Richardson  has  given  the  composition  of  the 
black  balls  from  works  at  Newcastle  as,  in  100 
parts,  carbonate  of  soda,  9.89 ; hydrate  of  (i.  c., 
caustic)  soda,  25.04 ; sulpliido  of  calcium, 
85.67;  carbonate  of  lime,  15.87;  sulphate  of 
soda,  8.84;  chloride  of  sodium,  0.60;  sulphide 
of  iron,  1.22  ; silicate  of  magnesia,  0.98 ; carbon. 
4.28;  sand,  0.44;  water,  2.17.  In  this  sample, 
however,  tlio  jH-oportion  of  caustic  soda  is 
unusually  large,  and  that  of  carbonate  of  soda 
unusually  small,  while  free  lime  is  not  men- 
tioned. Tlie  sulphide  of  calcium,  its(df  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  is  rendered  still  less  so 
by  the  excess  of  lime  wliich  is  commonly  pres- 
ent. (Ube.)  It  is  this  mixture  of  insoluble  sul- 
phide and  oxide  of  calcium  that  has  been  gen- 
erally, though  it  appears  improperly,  regarded 
as  forming  a calcic  oxysulphidc. 

The  purific.ation  or  refining  of  the  crude  al- 
kali is  conducted  either  by  w*ashing  or  by  lii- 
iviation,  w’ith  subsequent  evaporation,  and  o.s 
not  difiering  very  essentially  from  the  methods 
of  imrifying  solino  suiistances  generally,  need 
not  here  be  given  at  length.  The  render  is  re- 
ferred to  Vre's  Supplements  or  Millers  Chem- 
istry, for  a description  (with  drawings)  of  the 
ingenious  method  in  use  at  some  of  tlio  works 
for  obtaining  a concentrated  soda-lyo  from  the 
asli,  by  means  of  a succession  of  tanks  at  low%r 
and  lower  levels,  and  removing  the  ash  succes- 
sively from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  of  these. 
In  tlio  evaporating  processs,  at  a certain  density 
of  the  lixivium,  this  may  be  set  aside  for  crys- 
tallization; or  the  evaporation  may  be  con- 
tinued to  dryness,  w hen  tlio  result  is  the  some- 
w'hat  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  known  os 
sal-soila.  This  usually  still  contains  a small^ 
percentage  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  from  which 
it  U (Ifsirablo  to  free  it,  and  naturally  more  or 
le^vs  of  caustic  soda,  by  converting  which  into 
carbonate  a uniform  product  is  obtained,  and 
the  weight  at  the  some  time  increased.  One 
method  of  removing  the  sulphur,  and  at  the 
same  time  carbonating  any  caustic  soda  that 
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maj  exist  op  result,  is  that  of  henting  tho  dry 
impor©  soda  witli  sawdust,  or  witii  ground  coal 
or  charcoal,  in  a reverberatory  faruaoe,  but  not 
to  a heat  excootling  700*  F.,  frequently  turning 
and  stirring  the  mixturo,  until  the  burning  jets 
of  carbonic  oxide  from  it  cease ; after  which  the 
mass  is  to  be  again  Icacbed,  and  the  lixivium 
evaporated.  In  tho  more  expeditious  process 
of  (Jossage,  tlie  sulphide  of  soilinin  is  decom- 
]>used  by  a hydrate*!  oxide,  as  of  lead,  giving 
caustic  sixla,  which  is  carbonated  hy  j)assmg 
carbonic  acid  into  tl»o  solution,  and  ftulphide 
of  load,  which  is  procipitated.  The  precipitate 
removed,  its  decomposition  is  offectotl  by  chlor- 
hydric  aciil,  giving  sulphydric  acid,  which  is 
burned  for  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorido  of  lead, 
which  by  means  of  lime  is  restoro<l  to  tho  lny- 
drated  oxide  for  re-nse. 

Other  methods  of  obtaining  a comparatively 
pure  monocarbonate  of  sotU  (NaO.COi)  aro 
also  in  use.  For  removing  onlinary  impurities, 
of  course,  the  lixivuvtiou  of  the  alkali  may  bo 
once  or  more  repeated.  Tho  converMon  of  tho 
inonocarbonate  iuto  the  bicarbonate  (NaO. 
CO„  IIO.CO,)  is  effected  cither  by  pjissing 
iuto  a solution  of  the  former  a stream  of 
carbonic  acid,  or  by  exposing  the  crystallized 
mouoearbonate  to  the  action  of  carlx)nic  acid 
gas.  In  the  method  of  S(dili>aing  and  Kol- 
innd,  common  s:dt  being  at  tho  outset  dis- 
solved in  water,  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid 
are  snoccssively  a/lde*!,  with  production  at  first 
of  bicarl>onate  of  nmmonin,  and  then  (by  re- 
aelimi)  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of 
mnmoniuTti.  The  former  can,  if  desired,  be 
reduced  to  tho  monocarbonate  by  heating. 
Til©  chloride  of  ammonium  being  boiled  with 
lime,  the  ammonia  is  ro-forinod  for  use  again. 
Finally,  when  tho  hydrated  or  caustic  t-oda  ia 
the  article  desire<b  this  is  readily  obtained  by 
treating  u solution  of  tho  monocurboiiate  with 
milk  of  lime,  tho  resulting  c.:irbonato  of  lime 
separating  by  precipitation. 

Theory  of  LehUiihc't  Proe.es*. — Tliis  pro- 
cess has  of  lato  boon  discussed  from  a theoret- 
ical point  of  view  by  different  writers,  among 
them  especially  hy  M.  J.  Kolb  and  by  M. 
IVlonze.  lit.  Kolb  considers  tliat,  in  a heated 
mixture  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  scnla, 
one  equivalent  of  chalk,  and  three  equivalents 
of  carbon,  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  following  reactions  take  place,  and  in  a 
manner  simultaneous! v: 

NaO.SO,+2C=2CO,-f  NaS ; 

CaO.CO,  -f*  0 = 200  (burnt  in  furnace)  -|- 

Cat) ; 

NaS-f  CaO+COi  (in  excess)  = NaO-CO,-!- 
UiuS. 

Tho  j»roportlons  here  given  correspond  to  sul- 
plmto  of  sckU  100  parts,  carbonate  of  lime  70.4, 
and  carlxm  2.3.5  parts,  by  weight;  and  theoreti- 
cally tlio  mixture  should  yicM  74.0  parts  of  raono- 
corbonnte  of  .soda.  In  reality,  however,  it  will 
coniniouly  yield  only  al>ont  02  parti?,  in  carbonate 
and  hydrate  of  soJii,  the  causes  being  such  as 
that  of  imperfect  mixing,  lo.ss  of  some  carbon 


by  burning,  failure  to  maintain  tlie  proper  tem- 
perature, etc.  The  aullior  judges  tlmt  the  best 
practicable  yield  of  soda  is  obtained  when  the 
proportions  of  sulphate,  chalk,  and  carbon  aro 
100,  94,  and  44,  tho  yield  then  being  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda  64.20,  and  of  caustic  soda  4.72 
parts,  tho  whole  equivalent  (when  tlio  latter 
iiii-s  Ihk*u  carl>onate*l)  to  7*2.2  parts  of  carbonate 
of  s/xla.  Ho  thinks,  however,  the  excess  of 
chalk  and  charcoal  a difficult  matter  to  state 
generally — that  it  must  bo  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  will  depend  in  a 
measure  on  tho  form  of  his  furnace,  the  method 
of  stirring,  and  other  points. — Ckem. 

March  23,  1S60,  from  Ann.  de  etc.,  Feb- 

ruary, 1806. 

In  another  paper,  M.  Kolb  nipies  also, 
con.sistently  with  his  view  of  the  reactions 
ul)ovo  given,  and  at  variance  with  the  theory 
of  the  change  previously  presenled  fmni  Urc, 
that  tlie  carbonic  acid  of  tlio  chalk  does  not 
cofitributo  to  the  formation  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda,  but  that  it  h especially  fnun  the  gases  of 
the  furnace  [referring  doubtless  in  part  at 
least  to  the  carbonic  acid  generatotl  by  burn- 
ing of  the  oxide  of  c.vlmn]  that  the  fin.al  re- 
action resnlts;  NaS,  CaO,  and  CO»  then  re- 
sulting in  NaO.COj  and  CaS.  The  author 
considers  tho  action,  respectively,  of  dry  air,  of 
moist  air,  and  of  water,  on  tho  nmgh  or  crude 
s*3<la.  He  finds  that  from  0®  to  100®  C-,  per- 
fectly dry  air  exerts  no  sensible  action  on  crude 
soda,  not  even  by  its  carbonic  acid ; bat  that 
somewhat  below  and  at  a red  lieat,  dry  air  oxid- 
izes some  sulphide  of  calcium  into  sul]>hate  of 
lime,  which  then  lowers  in  a degree  tho  alka- 
llmotric  richness  of  the  lixivinin,  Moi^t  air 
act.s  very  energetically,  some  lime  present  being 
hydrate*!  and  then  carbonated. while  part  of  tho 
still  remaining  sulphide  of  sodium  is  transformed 
into  sulphate  of  so*la,  cither  directly  or  through 
interveutiou  of  tho  oxide  of  iron  present  here 

tit  would  npi>ear,  referring  to  soda  obtained  by 
Copp's  process],  and  which  kee|>s  up  tho  trans- 
formation by  being  indefinitely  regenorated. 
The  action  of  water  on  crude  soda  is  to  give 
a lixivium  of  varying  ooniposition,  depending 
on  theso  conditions — tho  concentration  of  tho 
liquid,  tho  duration  of  tho  digestion,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  temperature,  'flic  last  two  of 
tho-so  favor  tho  caustifying  of  part  of  the  car- 
iKinato  of  smla  by  lime,  and  a slow,  and  of 
course  wasteful,  rencticMi  between  tho  carbonate 
of  soda  and  sulphide  of  calcinm.  Tho  first- 
named  condition,  and  the  presence  of  c.anstic 
sfHia,  as  also  of  lime,  oppose  this  last  formation, 
A little  fresh  lime  would  then  seem  desirable  in 
rough  so*hi-s,  as  having  tho  effect  of  pro*lncing 
small  quantities  of  caustic  soda,  and  thus  ojh 
jK>sing  an  obstacle  to  the  ftJilnhuration  of  the 
lixivium.  (Ohem,  Xarit,  April  0,  ISfifl,  from 
Compt.  Ren^i.^  Ixii.,  638.)  A more  full  discus- 
sion of  tlio  topics  here  considered,  and  with 
tabular  statements,  is  commencetl  tn  the  Chem. 
AVirs,  July  13,  1860,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  16,  an  abstract 
from  Ann,  de  Chim.,  etc.,  June,  1806. 
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In  rejfpect  to  tlie  chemical  character  of  the 
mainly  iiiHolnble  rci^idnes  existing  along  with 
soda  in  the  crude  ball  alkali,  M.  Scheurer^Kest' 
ncr  has  very  recently  declared  that  Iiis  anal- 
yst's do  not  show  in  those  residues  the  presence 
of  an  oxysulphide  of  calcium,  but  ratlior  of 
varying  proportions  of  oxide,  carbonate,  and 
sulphide  of  calcium,  depending,  as  he  implies, 
on  tlie  pro|>ortiuns  of  Uio  chalk  and  sulphate 
a<e<l  in  the  manufacture.  Pelouxe,  Gossage, 
Kynoston,  and  others  agree  in  this  opinion,  that 
the  stilphur  of  the  residues  is  not  present  in  an 
oxysolpbide. 

M.  Peiouze  expresses,  at  the  close  of  a paper 
on  the  tlicory  of  Leblanc's  process,  before  the 
Academy  of  Science.^,  February  12,  1860,  the 
following  as  the  conclusions  to  which  his  anal- 
yses and  his  study  of  the  subject  lead : 

1.  That  black  ash  ” is  a mixture  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  sulphide  of  calcium,  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  free  lime. 

2.  The  ash,  on  prolonged  contact  with  water, 
hot  or  cold,  gives  an  amount  of  caustic  soda 
proportional  to  the  free  lime  the  ash  contains, 
and  then  tlie  lime  in  the  waste  ts  completely 
neutralized  by  sulphydrio  or  carbonic  acid. 

3.  Tills  reaction  with  the  carbonate  of  soda 
not  usually  being  complete,  the  waste  will  com- 
monly contain  some  free  lime. 

4.  Any  black  a>h  being  given,  free  lime  may 
be  left  in  the  waste,  or  not,  just  as  the  lixivia- 
tion  is  managed. 

5.  Nothing  has  yet  dememstrated  the  exist- 
ence of  an  oxysulphide  of  calcium,  nor  of  any 
other  compound  of  lime  with  sulphide  of  cal- 
cium. (Chem.  Artca,  February  23, 1866.) 

M.  Verstrnet  details  at  length,  in  Jje  Teehno^ 
logisU  for  April,  1865,  a convenient  method  of 
testing  accurately  the  quantity  of  sulphide  of 
soilinm  present  in  a lye  of  crude  so<]a. 

Other  Ptoeeise*  itith  Sulphate  of  Soda. — 
Among  the  modifications  of  Leblanc's  soda- 
process,  at  least  in  its  first  stage,  and  which 
have  Ix^n  to  some  extent  brought  into  success- 
ful practice,  are  those  of  obtaining  tlie  sulphate 
of  soda  by  heating  green  vitriol  (sulphate  of 
iron)  with  common  salt,  the  chloride  of  iron, 
which  sironltaneoosly  forms,  being  volatilized ; 
and  of  roasting,  with  common  copper  or 
iron  pyrites — the  latter  affording  a means  of 
using  ores  otherwise  too  poor  to  be  worked 
with  profit.  (Ube.) 

In  the  method  devised  by  M.  E.  F.  Anthon, 
of  Prague,  equivalent  quandtics  of  marine  salt, 
gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime),  and  calcined  mag- 
iKsia  arc  mixed  with  a quantity  of  water  of  six 
or  eight  times  the  weight  of  the  salt,  a current  of 
carbonic  acid  is  introduced  and  the  mixture  kept 
agitated : carbonate  of  magnesia  forms,  reacting 
with  gypsum  to  produce  carbonate  of  lime  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  latter  of  which  react- 
ing in  turn  with  the  common  salt,  fpvcs  sul- 
of  sixla  and  chloride  of  magnesium.  The 
ime-salt  precipitates,  and  the  liquid  being  prop- 
erly evaporated,  the  sulphate  of  soda  cryst^- 
lize«s  while  the  chloride  of  magneBium  remains 


in  solution. — Jo^ir.  of  Soe,  of  Artt.  August, 
1864. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Ilunter,  England,  patented  in 
April,  1865,  a method  of  converting  sulphate 
of  soda  or  potossa  into  tlio  corresponding  car- 
bonate, by  boiling  under  pressure  (hydraulic, 
steam,  or  mechanical)  a mixture  of  caustic 
lime,  in  form  of  milk  of  lime,  with  a 
weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  the  alkali 
— in  CA.se  of  sulphate  of  specific  gravity 
1.1,  and  pressure  40  to  60  lbs.  to  the  square 
iueb.  When  caustic  alkali  has  resulted,  the 
sulphate  of  lime,  insoluble,  may  bo  separated 
by  filtration,  still  under  pressure,  to  be  sold  as  a 
fertilizer,  or  purified  for  special  uses.  Methods 
of  carbonating  the  alkali  are  also  given. — A'w- 
toh'e  Lend.  Jour,^  April,  1866. 

The  methods  of  Macfarlanc  and  Kopp,  next 
to  be  considered,  also  involve  the  use  or  pro* 
duction  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

ofSoda^  Chlorine^  and  Sulphuric 
and  ChlorhydrieAeide. — In  this  process,  de- 
scribetl  by  Mr.  T.  Moofarlano  in  the  Canadian 
KaturaUet  (February,  1863),  sea-salt  is  decom- 
posed, with  fabrication  of  the  substances  named. 
Green  vitriol,  dried  and  mixed  w ith  sea-salt,  is 
heated  to  redness  in  a current  of  air,  with  for- 
mation of  a sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  then  of 
])eroxido  (sosquioxido)  of  iron  and  free  chlorine : 
the  solid  residue  consists  of  the  last-named  per- 
oxide with  sulphate  of  so<la.  The  reaction  is 
facilitated  by  previous  admixture  of  some  per- 
oxide of  iron. 

In  carryingout  the  process,  828  parts  of  green 
vitriol,  dried  and  partly  peroxidiz^  at  a gentle 
heat,  are  intimately  mixed  with  362  parts  of 
Bea-^t  and  78  of  peroxide  of  iron ; and  the 
whole  is  then  heated  to  low  redness  in  a mufile 
calcining  nimacc,  through  which  a current  of 
ail*  dried  by  passing  over  quicklime  is  maintain- 
ed, the  mixture  being  stirred,  and  tlio  heat  kept 
so  low  as  not  to  sublime  any  chloride  of  iron. 
The  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  is 
stated  to  bo  complete,  the  muffle  containing  a 
mixture  of  i>eroxide  of  iron  and  sulpliate  of 
soda,  and  the  chlorine  gas  given  ofi^  though 
mix^  with  nitrogen,  being  avmlable  for  the 
preparation  of  bleaching  salts,  etc.  The  solid 
residue  is  ground,  mixed  with  144  parts  of  coal, 
and  hcate<l  to  fusion  in  a reverberatory  fumnee, 
the  hoartli  of  the  latter  being  i)repared  sub- 
stantially of  quicklime  mixed  with  a little  ba<<ic 
slag  or  gloss,  and  saturated  with  sulpbifio  of 
Bodinm.  The  fused  mass,  treated  after  cooling 
with  water,  yields  sulphide  of  iron,  and  an  im- 
pure caustic  sotla  from  which  more  of  the  same 
sulphide  is  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid : tlie  re- 
maining solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  caus- 
tic sotla  is  to  be  ireotetl  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

The  sulphide  of  iron  residue  from  the  pro- 
cess is  washed,  and  cxjioscil  moist  to  the  action 
of  the  air:  by  action  subsequently  of  water, 
sulphate  of  iron  is  dissolved  from  the  mass,  and 
peroxide  of  iron  separated ; and  the  former 
being  obtained  dry,  these  two  materials  are 
available  in  operating  on  a new  portion  of  salt. 
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The  chlorine  ^ofl  evolved  being  passed,  along 
with  an  equivalent  proportion  of  eulpnurous 
acid  gas  (from  burning  sulphur  or  pyrites)  and 
with  steam,  through  a condenser  tilled  with 
coke,  chlorbydric  and  sulphuric  acids  at  tiio 
same  time  result;  and  those  are  afterward  sep- 
arated by  distillation. — Atmt,  Jour,  of  Seionee, 
vol.  xxxvi.,  September,  1863. 

Kopp'i  Soda-Proceta^  \rith  Peroxide  of  Iron, 
— In  tiie  year  1777,  M.  Malherl)©,  n Benedictine 
monk,  proposed  a method  of  producing  car- 
bonate of  soda  by  acting  on  the  sulphate  of  the 
same  base  by  means  of  charcoal  and  iron.  This 
process  has  in  iU  essential  features  been  re- 
vived more  recently  by  M.  Emile  Kopp,  of 
Strosbnrg,  and  has  l)een  bronght  into  practice 
at  least  in  some  English  manufactories.  In  its 
present  form  it  consists  substantially  in  decom- 
posing the  sulphate  of  soda  by  a mixturo  of 
carbon  and  peroxide  of  iron,  the  three  mate- 
rials being  in  tho  proportion  of  125,  65.  and  80 
kilogrammes,  calcining  the  mixtures,  ana  follow- 
ing with  delitation’'^  (ex]>osnro  to  air  and 
moistureX  and  finally,  lixiviation.  With  an 
impure  sulphate,  the  other  ingredients  abould 
be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  pure  dry 
sulphate  of  soda  present.  Tho  peroxiae  of  iron 
should  be  as  pure  os  may  be,  weighed  dry,  and 
iu  tine  powder;  or  it  may  be  replaced  with 
carbonate  of  iron  (spathic  iron),  or  magnetic 
oxide  or  iron-tilings,  provided  the  proportion 
of  iron  present  in  any  case  be  such  as  to  form  a 
sulphide  (Fe.S)  with  all  tho  sulpliur  of  the  sul- 
phate. The  mass  is  best  calcined  by  using  a 
fumaco  with  two  or  three  stories : when  in  tho 
last  and  hottest  of  these  it  has  softened,  giving 
off  a yellow  tiame,  and  becoming  homogeneous, 
it  is  drawn  off,  still  red,  into  boxes  on  wheels, 
and  solidities  to  a black,  porous  mass.  In  this 
condition  it  is  not  well  acted  on  by  water ; but 
tho  blocks,  being  exposed  to  air  and  moisture 
under  a shod,  rapidly  absorb  oxygen,  water, 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  in  course  of  some  hours 
fall  to  a pulverulent,  reddish  mass — a change 
which  M.  Kopp  sometimes  aids  by  another, 
tonned  by  him  **  carbonation.”  Pulverizing 
the  crumbled  mass  tine,  a grayish  powder  is 
obtained,  and  which  is  then  sifted. 

Tho  lixiviation  is  rapid,  being  performed 
either  by  filtration  or  decantation,  and  with 
water  at  from  30®  to  40®  0.  Crystallization  oc- 
curs in  24  to  48  hours,  without  concentration 
— [the  product  boing  n highly  pure  carbonate 
of  so<1a].  The  residue,  again  filteri*<l  and  dried, 
burns  below  100®  C.,  its  sulphur  being  utilized 
in  tho  ])nxlnctiou  of  8u1j»huric  acid,  and  per- 
oxide of  iron  regcneratetl  and  used  again.  The 
latter,  indeed,  gradually  becomes  impure,  and 
must  finally  be  replaced  by  fresh  oxide.  Tho 
sulphur,  however,  converted  into  acid,  and 
made  to  act  on  fresh  portions  of  salt,  is  rc-used 
indefinitely. — Amer.  Jour,  of  Seienee^  vol.  xxl, 
January,  1856. 

Sodn-Proceoate  \cith  Baryt<t.  and  iti  Salta. — 
In  the  same  number  of  the  TfchnohgiaU 
(December,  1864)  with  his  article  previously 


qnotcA  M.  R.  Wagner  has  another  paper,  and 
of  some  length,  on  the  processes  for  soda  spe- 
cially involving  the  nso  of  caustic  baryta  or  cer- 
tain baryta-salts.  Of  these,  the  most  successful 
appears  to  be  that  by  decomposition  of  #t/f- 
^aU  of  $oda  hy  eauaiU  baryta^  patented  in 
Eugland  by  Fuller  in  1819,  and  by  Samuel  in 
1838,  and  later  recommended  on  the  Con- 
tinent by  M.  Anthon,  of  Prague,  in  1840,  and 
by  M.  G.  Iloffacker,  of  Stuttgwni,  in  1863.  Tlie 
author  states  that  in  his  own  experiments  be 
has  effected  an  easy  and  complete  decomposi- 
tion of  sulphate  of  soda  by  causric  baryta,  and 
that  at  all  degrees  of  concentration  and  of  tem- 
perature ; and  he  is  led  to  coincide  in  the  opin- 
ion recently  expressed  by  Prof.  Hofmann,  that 
a cheap  and  plentiful  supply  of  baryta,  could 
this  base  be  so  produced,  would  work  a revolu- 
tion in  the  business  of  fabricating  soda. 

Soda-Proce$»e$  hy  Direct  Action  on  Com- 
mon Salt, — In  regard  to  these,  little  needs  be 
said  in  this  place.  In  the  process  of  Mr.  Samnel, 
a conceutrated  solution  of  sca-salt  is  treated 
with  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  the  results  being 
chlorhydric  acid  and  an  insoluble  binozalate  of 
soda;  and  on  boiling  the  latter  with  milk  of 
lime,  caustic  soda  and  oxalate  of  lime  are  ob- 
tained. Tho  chief  difficulty  hitherto  has  been 
in  tbs  want  of  an  economic^  mode  of  recover- 
ing the  acid,  for  ro-nsc,  from  the  lime-salL 

^opodtioDs  have  been  at  several  times  made, 
looking  to  a decomposition  of  common  salt  by 
steam  at  high'tempcraturcs  (of  conrso,  under 
pressure,  in  strong  vessels) ; but  tho  resulting 
caustic  soda  and  chlorhydric  acid  tend  to  de- 
compose again  at  lower  temperatures,  and  be- 
fore the  A>da  can  be  separate^  with  reproduc- 
tion of  tho  original  materials.  Tho  introduction 
of  a third  body  such  as  will  at  once  combine 
with  llic  soda  forming,  and  in  a non-volatile 
compound  afterward  readily  decomposable,  of- 
fers a means  of  overcoming  tho  difficulty  refer- 
red to;  and  for  such  pnrpofH)  alumina  ami 
ailica  have  been  used. 

Iq  Mr.  Tilghman's  process,  precipitated 
alumina  is  mode  np  into  balls  with  chloride  of 
sodium ; and  these  are  exposed  to  a current  of 
steam  iu  a reverberatory  fumaco,  strongly 
heated.  Chlorhydric  acid  and  soda  result;  tho 
former  is  expelled,  and  tho  latter  combines 
with  tho  alumina,  from  which,  when  cold,  it  is 
again  separated  by  means  of  a current  of  car- 
bonic acid : the  carbonate  of  soda  is  dissolved 
out,  and  tho  alumina  con  l>e  re-used.  (Ubb.) 

Mr.  William  Gossage,  of  Lancashiro,  patented 
(July,  1862)  a method  of  obtaining  so<la  orpot- 
adi  from  tho  corresponding  chloride,  and  by 
aid  of  silica  or  alumina,  or  both.  Filling  a suit- 
able reservoir  with  fragments  of  one  of  these 
earths  (and  which  he  terms  “ decomposing  sub- 
stancesho  passes  through  the  interstices  of 
the  ma.ss  the  alkaline  chloride  iu  a state  of 
vapor,  along  with  steam — the  whole  being  at  a 
high  temperature : in  tho  fabrication  of  soda, 
tho  chloride  of  sodium  being  employed,  silicate 
or  aluminato  of  soda,  or  both,  os  the  caine  may 
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be,  result.  Tlio  silicate  is  directly  useful  for 
glass-makiog,  etc.;  or  either  of  the  salts  named 
may  bo  treated  with  caustic  llmo,  settiDg 
caustic  soda,  which  con  tlien  be  carbonated. — 
Ke^cUm'i  Lond.  Jour.^  vol.  xvii.,  1863. 

A process  is  stated  to  have  been  devised  by 
ilr.  AVcldon  (England),  for  the  almost  iimnedi- 
ate  production  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  by 
pumping  into  strong  vessels  containing  equiv- 
alents of  magnesia  and  common  salt,  tbo  air 
passing  through  a coal  hre,  and  charged  of 
course  witli  carbonic  acid,—chloride  of  magne- 
sium and  bicarbonate  of  soda  resulting. 

Soda  from  Cryolite. — The  interesting  min- 
eral, cryolite,  found  as  yet  in  but  few  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  most  largely  perhaps  in  Green- 
land, is,  as  previously  stat^,  a double  fluoride 
of  sodium  and  aluminium.  It  has  been  brought 
into  use  recently  as  a source  from  which  to 
obtain  both  the  enrth-metal  and  the  alkali- 
metal  bases  present  in  it,  the  employment  of 
the  mineral  with  such  view  having  been,  it  U 
said,  intrwlnced  by  l*rof.  Julius  Thomsen,  of 
Copenhagen.  Of  the  product  of  the  Green- 
land mines,  a considerable  quantity  had  been 
already  contracted  for  yearly  in  Denmark  (and 
perhaps  in  Germany  also),  when  about  the 
close  of  the  year  1864,  the  “Pennsylvania  Salt 
Manufacturing  Company,”  having  iU  works 
near  Pittsburg,  through  agents  sent  to  Copen- 
hagen for  the  purpose,  contracted  with  Messrs. 
Share  and  Bona,  owners  of  the  mines,  and  with 
the  Government,  for  all  the  excess  yearly  of 
the  cryolite  minc^,  over  the  quantity  previously 
secured  forEaro{>ean  consumption.  Bliips  were 
thereupon  chartered  in  England,  at  Quebec, 
and  in  American  ports,  to  proce^  to  Ivigtua, 
Greenland,  Int,  69®,  load  with  the  mineral,  and 
deliver  it  at  Philadoli>hia.  The  force  at  the 
mines  has  been  increased,  and  tlie  American 
contract  is  said  to  cover  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  product.  Up  to  October, 
1866,  about  6,000  tons  of  cryolite  had  been  im- 
ported for  tlie  works  of  the  company  referred 
to,  and  the  quantity  reccive<l  in  I860  was  ex- 
pected to  bo  about  1 1,000  tons. 

nio  process  of  extraction  is  said  to  bo  essen- 
tially the  Danish:  cryolite  and  lime  are  pnl- 
verized,  mixed,  and  calcined:  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium and  ulmninuto  of  soda  result;  and  the 
latter  being  treated  with  carbonic  acid,  car- 
bonate of  s(^n  is  forrae<l,  being  of  course  soluble 
in  water,  while  the  alumina  is  predpitAte<l. 
Besides  the  bicarl>onato  named,  the  company 
produce  from  the  cryolite  also  caustic  soda,  sal- 
soda.  and  the  concentrated  soda-lye,  or  “sapou- 
iher ; ” the  last-named  product  being  original 
with  them,  and  j>nte!Jtcd. 

Oxidation  of  Crude  Soda  Liquore. — The  lye 
obtained  from  crude  soda,  or  “black  ash,” 
usually  containing  a small  quantity  of  milphido 
of  sodium,  of  which,  especially  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  solid  caustic  soda,  it  is  desirable  to 
l>o  rid,  Mr.  J.  llargreaves,  of  Lancashire,  has 
invented  an  apparatus  intended  to  be  used  (in 
place  of  the  old  methods  with  atmospheric  air, 


nitre,  bleaching  powder,  etc.)  for  converting 
the  sulphide  into  the  insoluble  and  easily  re- 
movable sulphate  of  soda.  The  principle  is  that 
of  blowing  through  the  lixivium,  contained  in 
a deep  vessel,  and  from  the  bottom  upward,  a 
current  of  mingled  steam,  at  40  lbs.  pressure, 
and  air.  Oxidation  of  the  sulphide  takes  place ; 
and  in  course  of  a few  hours  the  conversion  into 
sulphite,  and  from  that  to  sulphate  is  so  nearly 
complete,  that  the  use  of  an  extremely  small 
quantity  of  nitrate  in  the  solution  then  sufiices. 
See  Chemical  Newi^  June  8,  1866. 

Sulphate  of  Soda  and  Chloride  of  Potaetium 
from  Sea-ieater.~~-}&»  Balard,  afrer  years  of 
study  and  labor,  has  succeeded  in  extracting  eco- 
nomically from  sea-water  tlio  two  substances 
named,  and  which  are  of  so  great  importance  in 
connection  witli  a class  of  largo  chemical  works. 
The  usual  production  of  the  first,  involving 
an  immonse  consumption  of  common  salt  and 
sulphuric  acid,  has  been  described ; while  for  the 
salts  of  potash  the  dependence  has  hithert  o been 
largely  npon  the  ashes  of  North  American 
forests.  M.  Bulard^s  plan  has  been  thought 
likely  to  place  the  French  nation  independent 
alike  of  Ixtth  these  sources  of  supply.  In  this 
plan  great  quantities  of  sea-water  are  in  the 
early  spring  run  from  the  Mediterranean  into 
large  shallow  reservoirs.  During  the  summer, 
evaporation  to  some  extent  occurs,  and  a quan- 
tity of  common  salt  separates ; and  the  concen- 
trated liquor  is  tliou  stored  iu  other  reservoirs 
imtil  winter.  It  is  then  again  run  back  into 
the  shallow  pits,  in  which,  during  a cold  night, 
it  throws  down  large  quantities  of  sul]>hate  of 
soda.  The  mother-liquors  remaining  afrer  this 
deposit  are  next  introuuced  into  a Cair4*’s  appa- 
ratus, and  exposed  to  an  intense  cold ; they  thus 
yield  considerable  quantities  of  a double  chlo- 
ride of  magnesium  and  potassium ; and  this,  sub- 
jected to  neat  in  a furnace,  gives  chlorhydrio 
acid,  magnesia,  and  chloride  of  potassium. 

In  M.  Carre's  method,  cold  is  produced  by 
means  of  a saturated  solution  of  ammoniac^ 
gas  contmned  in  one  of  two  suitably-connected 
vessels:  by  heating  this  one,  the  gas  is  driven 
over  into  the  other,  and  in  which,  surrounded 
by  cold  water,  it  liquefies  by  its  own  pressure. 
The  heat  being  removed  from  under  the  first 
vessel,  its  temperature  falls ; the  liquid  in  it  re- 
absorbs the  gas  which  had  been  driven  off,  and 
tbo  rapid  cvnimratioii  of  the  latter  from  tbo 
second  vessel,  into  which  it  had  been  con- 
densed, now  necessitates  a corresponding  ab- 
sorption of  heat  from  contiguous  solids  or 
liquids:  the  liquors  previously  referred  to  being 
at  tins  point  brought  in  cont^t  witli  the  walls 
of  the  second  vessel,  tbo  precipitation  already 
mentioned  takes  place. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Soda. — M.  TVoIiler 
(Liebig’s  September,  1861)  finds  that 

when  nitrate  of  soda  b heated  along  with  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese  in  closed  vessels,  no  man- 
ganate  of  soda  is  formed,  and  the  decomposi- 
tion is  so  complete  that  this  process  may  bo 
used  for  the  preparation  of  a pure  caustic  soda. 
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SOLID  BODIES,  the  tlott  of.  M.  Tresca 
baa  dovotoil  mncli  attention  to  tbia  ioterestiog 
sabjoct,  and  recently  laid  the  results  of  his  in- 
Vfstigations  before  the  “Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers in  France.”  His  experimenU  were  con- 
ducted with  the  ordinary  metals,  lead,  tin, 
copper,  iron,  and  others,  and  the  whole  process 
m.iy  be  described  ns  li(^uefVing  the  snbstancos 
by  pressure,  and  observing  their  behavior  when 
issuing  in  Jets  from  a small  orifice.  A strong 
cylinder  having  a small  round  bole  at  the  bot- 
tom, was  filled  with  the  metal  in  its  natural 
cold  state  (excepting  iron  and  other  |>oculiarly 
TL-fractory  metals),  and  a sufficiently  powerful 
j)ressuro  applied  at  the  upper  extremity — 
whereupon  tlie  metal  issued  f^rom  the  orifice  iu 
a Jet  like  that  of  a liquid.  Iron  and  other  re- 
fractory metals  it  was  necessary  to  heat  to  a 
certain  point — not  the  melting  point — before 
the  same  results  could  be  obtained  with  facil- 
ity. M.  Tresca  observes  tiiat  the  flow  of  solid 
bodies  offers  advantages  for  obsening  the  ttna 
contractile  and  the  laws  regulating  plienoiiiena 
of  this  nature  better  than  the  flow  of  liquid 
bodies.  The  molecules  under  the  pressure  to 
which  they  are  subjected  assume,  if  not  a true 
liquid  fonn,  at  least  a condition  of  extreme 
divisibility  closely  approaching  tliorcto.  In  the 
cylinder  alluded  to,  a mass  of  lead  exactly  fit- 
ting its  internal  diameter  was  forced  in  a Jet 
through  the  orifice.  No  particulars  with  re- 
gard to  tlio  motion  or  arrangement  of  the  mole- 
cules could  be  observed  in  this  jet ; bat,  on  re- 
peating tiie  operation  with  the  substitution  of 
a number  of  thin  disks  of  lead,  in  place  of  one 
solid  mass,  the  following  remorkablo  results 
were  noted.  By  cutting  the  Jet  transversely,  it 
was  observed,  after  a little  time,  that  a portion 
of  all  the  disks  issued  simultaneously  from  the 
orifice  in  the  shape  of  concentric  tubes,  or  hol- 
low pipes,  one  inside  of  the  other:  the  lower 
disks  formed  the  external  tubes,  and  the  ujipcr 
disk.H  the  intCTiial  tubes;  the  behavior  of  the 
flow  being  precisely  similar  to  that  of  water, 
]>assiDg  Uirough  the  orifice  of  a cylinder,  the 
upper  strata  of  the  fluid  supplying  the  internal 
particles  of  tl)e  jet,  and  the  lower  strata  the  ex- 
ternal ones.  With  twenty  disks  of  lead,  having 
a diameter  of  3.0  inches,  and  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  2.35  inches,  a jet  was  obtained 
23.4  inches  long,  the  iriameter  of  the  orifice 
being  from  .780  to  1.06  inches.  The  contents 
of  tiie  unbroken  Jet  issuing  from  an  orifice  of 
0.786  iiiches  in  diameter  were  rather  more 
than  onO'tblrd  the  whole  mass  of  the  metal  in 
the  cylinder.  With  a larger  hole,  the  whole 
contents  would  have  been  voided  in  a single  Jet 
With  smaller  orifices  the  jets  were  proportion- 
ately longer,  hut  retained  the  same  character- 
istics. Other  metals  acte<l  upon  furnished  sim- 
ilar results,  and  by  exercising  great  precautions, 
the  external  and  internal  tubes  could  be  sep- 
arate^l  from  each  other.  Small  waxen  tablets 
under  tlie  same  conditions  behaved  in  exactly  a 
similar  manner. 

A mass  of  metal  in  a mould  may  be  imagined 


to  consist  of  two  concentric  cylindere,  one  cor- 
responding to  the  orifica  of  the  flow,  and  tlie 
other  enclosing  it  When  pressure  is  given  to 
the  upper  surface,  the  whole  exterior  cylinder 
becomes  compresse<l,  and  gives  rise  to  the  flow 
by  driving  out  the  central  portion  by  a uniform 
pressure  all  around  it.  In  fact,  the  flow  takes 
place  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  concentricity  of  layers  than  that  of  parallel- 
ism of  sections. 

The  crushing  of  solid  bodies  is  attended  with 
^cnomena  analogous  to  those  above  describoil. 
When  a block  of  tin  composed  of  several  disks 
is  subjected  to  a crushing  force,  a progres^on 
of  particles  from  the  centre  to  tlio  circumference 
occurs,  and  the  disks  take  tlie  shape  of  lenses 
grouped  uniformly  around  the  axis  of  a cylin- 
der. Other  metals,  such  as  lead,  and  the  sub- 
stance wax,  behave  similarly.  Again,  it  is 
known  that  in  crashing  a mass  of  metal  con- 
sisting of  concentric  cylinders  a bulging  takes 
place  at  abont  the  middle  of  the  height.  'Hie 
sides  of  the  exterior  cylinders  deflect,  but  still 
preson  o their  continuity.  If  wo  suppose  a cyl- 
imler  of  lead  to  be  made  up  of  concentric  tubes, 
the  lengthening  of  cither  the  external  or  in- 
terned tubes  c;m  be  produced  at  pleasure,  ac- 
cordingly as  heavy  or  light  blows  are  struck 
upon  it*  The  shock  of  a heavy  blow  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  central  tubes,  while  that  of 
a light  blow  will  be  wholly  oxi>endod  on  the 
exterior  tubes.  A knowle<ige  of  those  facts  is 
of  practical  value  in  the  stamping  of  metals. 

^OKGliUM.  The  sorts  of  cane  indigenous 
to  China,  a.s  perhaps  also  to  parts  of  the  Ea>t 
Indies,  and  to  Sonthom  Africa,  which  thrive 
and  perfect  their  jnices  and  seed  in  higher  lati- 
tudes than  does  that  long  and  specially  known 
as  the  “sugar-cane,”  belong  to  the  family  of 
grasses,  and  more  specifically  to  the  miilets. 
Not  only  the  Chinese  cane  {torghum  mcchara- 
tum;  Fr.,  iorgho  »ucre;  Ital.,  and  the 

African  cane,  or  imphcc,  but  also  the  donrah 
com  and  the  broora-coni,  are  now  accepted  as 
but  varieties  of  a single  ]>rimitive  species,  some- 
times referred  to  IIoUu$e  and  sometimes  to 
Andropogon  (being,  in  tljb  view,  the  A.  ser- 
ghum);  or,  indeed,  by  some  writers,  as  consti- 
tuting a distinct  genus,  ou  which  hypothesis 
the  sugar-bearing  millets  form  the  species, 
$orghum  tulgare.  Thus,  the  generic  term 
“sorghum”  embracing  all  the  varielies,  those 
may  then,  in  common  language,  bo  properly 
distinguished  according  to  tlieir  source  under 
the  names  of  “sorgho”  and  “imphee.”  Tlie 
liistory  of  the  introdnetion  of  these  plants  into 
Europe  and  this  country  is  already  generally 
known. 

Mr.  William  Clough,  of  Cincinnati,  states 
that  the  several  sub- varieties  of  Imphce,  origi- 
nally described  by  Mr.  Wray  under  the  natire 
titles,  have,  in  this  country,  already  become  so 
far  modified  and  assimiIat<Ml  in  their  characters 
that  but  five  or  six  distinct  sorts  can  now  be 
traced;  while,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Boom- 
iec-a-na  and  the  Nco-a-ta-na^  there  U scarcely 
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an^  uniformity  longer  in  the  names  attached  to 
them.  Ho  regards  the  sub-variety  known,  but 
improperly,  aa  tho  Otaheitan,  and  which  has 
lately  been  brought  into  some  prominence,  as 
undoubtedly  an  imphec;  and  tho  so-called 
Liherian  cane  as  probably  a derivative  also 
from  the  same  class  of  plants. 

In  the  year  1861,  the  sorgho  cultivated  in  tho 
northern  parts  of  Franco  had,  in  many  cases, 
so  far  degenerated  that  the  seed  from  the  two 
being  scarcely  distinguishable,  it  was  very  difB- 
cult  even  to  procure  seed  which  could  be  relied 
on  to  produce  the  genuine  cane.  Indeed  it  was 
early  found  tliat  the  Chinese  cone  could  not 
compete  as  a source  of  sugar  with  the  beet; 
and  the  former  was  still  raised  mainly  for  its 
furnishing  a purer  and  dieaper  alcohol  than 
the  latter.  In  the  south  of  France  tho  cane  had 
not  boon  cultivated  on  a scale  largo  enough  to  de- 
termine its  value.  In  England  both  the  sorgho 
and  itnphee  have  been  tried;  and  while  the 
plants  tlirive,  they  afford  but  very  little  sugar. 
In  tho  West  Indies  these  canes  have  not  Wn 
found  equal  to  the  varieties  of  »accharum  pre- 
viously cultivated  there. 

Among  tho  circumstances,  however,  which 
have  strongly  recommended  these  i>lunts  in  tlic 
United  States,  are  those  of  tho  wide  range  of 
latitude  (from  the  extreme  southern  limits  of  tlie 
country  to  as  high  as  41®,  or  farther  north)  over 
which  tliey  arc,  when  gennine,  capable  either 
of  furnishing  a bonnUful  feed-crop  or  of  ma- 
turing a saccharine  juice,  and  of  their  compara- 
tive hardihood,  greater  than  that  of  maire,  both 
as  against  a free,  rough  cultivation,  and  against 
drought  and  tho  lighter  frosts  of  early  autumn. 
Considering  tho  wide  transfer  undergone  in 
locality  and  conditions,  ranch  modiheation  was, 
perhaps,  to  be  looked  for;  but  hero  also  in 
many  cases  this  has  gone,  with  both  the  soi^ho 
and  tho  imphee,  to  the  point  of  a partial  or 
complete  degeneration.  In  tho  first  place,  a too 
frequent  cultivation  of  tlio  different  varieties 
near  to  each  other  has  led  to  an  exchange  or 
fusion  of  characteristics,  with  perhaps  a gain, 
and  more  coraroonly  a loss,  in  saccliarine  rich- 
ness; or,  their  growth  near  to  tho  broom-com 
and  common  millets  has  still  further  resulted  in 
what  is  almost  universally  aewntod  aa  a hy- 
bridization, and,  in  this  case,  witii  a necessary 
deterioration  or  loss  of  value.  The  actual  de- 
generation of  tho  canes,  in  the  second  place, 
occurring  eitlier  as  a conaequonco  of  such  inter- 
mixture or  possibly  of  other  causes,  has  been 
found  to  affect  from  single  stalks  to  an  entire 
field,  or  to  supervene  gradually  from  year  to 
year,  showing  itself  sometimes  in  a great  over- 
growth, with  perhaps  long  and  broom-liko  pani- 
cle, and  sometimes  in  ** blight,”  the  pith  turning 
red.  dry,  and  non-sacebarine. 

Bach  facts  sufficiently  press  tho  importance 
of  care  in  the  selection  of  seed  for  plauting,  and, 
where  practicable,  of  avoiding  proximity  to 
crops  susceptible  of  intermixture.  Tlio  Report 
of  tho  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1664, 
in  fact,  while  stating  that  the  introduction  of 


the  sorghum  and  imphee  has  already  been  worth 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  conntry,  and  mention- 
ing tho  foot  of  the  laiyo  quantities  of  sugar  and 
of  syrup  already  manufactured  from  tlio&o  canes, 
adds  tliut  au  agent  had  at  that  time  been  sent 
to  China  to  pnrehaso  fresh  seed  of  the  sorgho, 
and  to  ascertain  minutely  the  method  of  sugar- 
making  there  practised;  and  that  it  was  ho{>c<l 
a supply  of  the  seed  would  be  obtained  in  time 
for  planting  in  1665. 

The  same  report  further  adds,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  cultivation  of  the  beet  for  sugar  is  at- 
tracting attention  in  the  Western  States,  some 
cultivators  in  IDinois  having  already  engaged  in 
this  with  promise  of  success.  And  dlhongh 
tho  readily  imaginable  difficulties,  in  tho  outset, 
of  cultivating  in  tho  sorghums  an  unlmown 
plant,  and  of  engagmg  in  the  uuguided  experi- 
ment of  manufacturing  its  juices,  have  already, 
through  the  perseverance  and  ingenuity  brought 
to  boar  on  this  industry,  been  largely  overcome, 
yet  there  have  been  those  who  have  anticipated 
tliat  tho  sorghum  culture  may  yet  end  in  tills 
conntry,  as  in  France,  in  a resource  for  feed, 
for  alcohol,  etc.,  while  a resort  is  ultimately 
had  to  the  beet  for  sugar.  This  view,  indeed, 
and  which  is  hero  recorded  in  no  sense  as  indi- 
cating disparagement  or  despair  of  the  sorghum, 
may  still  be  a mistaken  one ; and  it  is  a practi- 
cal question  of  thehighost  importance,  whether, 
since  the  sorghum  juices,  like  those  of  tho  beet, 
are  very  much  more  highly  charged  and  clog- 
ged with  organic  and  other  impurities  than  are 
those  of  the  tropical  cane^  rendering  their  puri- 
fication at  best  a nice  and  difficult  matter,  much 
miglit  not  be  gained  in  this  country  by  adopt- 
ing, in  reference  to  tho  former  tho  European 
practice  with  the  beet,  separating  the  business 
of  cultivation  from  that  of  monuiactnre,  and 
conducting  the  latter  on  au  extensive  and  system- 
atic scale. 

Cultimation. — Authorities  are  still  not  agreed 
as  to  which  variety  of  sorghum  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred ; and  on  this  point,  doubtless,  much  de- 
pends on  climate,  soil,  and  situation.  Borne 
analyses  and  trials  have  assigned  to  the  Chinese 
cane  tho  larger  percentage  of  sugar ; but  Mr. 
Isaac  A.  Hedges,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  himself 
largely  engngctl  in  the  cultivation,  regards  this 
cane  os  tho  most  liable  to  deteriorating  inter- 
mixture with  tho  broom-com,  to  prostration  by 
winds,  followed  by  a crooked  growth,  and  to 
production  of  lai^e  gummy  joints,  ii\juring  the 
quality  of  tho  juice;  and  tlio  African  cane,  on 
toe  contrary,  as  tho  more  vigorous  and  unifonn 
in  Btall^  seldom  falling,  having  the  richer  and 
more  limpid  jnicc,  onu  as  tho  only  sort  which, 
in  case  of  overgrowth  from  too  rich  a soil,  may 
still  inore^ue  its  total  product  of  sugar. 

The  canes  are  Wnefited  by  a considerable 
riclmess  of  soil;  and  where  requisite,  tho  land 
may  be  freely  supplied  with  lime,  plaster,  and 
weil-rottod  (excluding  fresh  stable)  manures. 
Tho  canes  being  liable  to  snfler  from  a wet 
spring,  a warm,  somewhat  light  and  porous 
soil,  as  a rich  sandy  loam,  is  to  bo  preferred ; 
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and,  nt  lca<it  for  Jiiifher  latitudes,  a sunny  ex- 
posure, As  the  plants  send  their  roots  to  great 
depth,  hut  in  their  early  growth  are  for  some 
time  sniall  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  summer  grjiss,  it  is  desirable  both  to  plough 
deeply  and  cultivate  thoroughly — the  freer  the 
soil  of  weeds,  the  better.  The  seed  is  plante<l 
in  hills  or  drilled  in  rows  (as  a protection 
against  winds,  better  perhaps  running  east  and 
west),  from  three  and  a half  to  five  feet  apart ; 
and  quite  commonly  too  thickly  at  first,  to  bo 
afterward  thinne^l  to  suit  the  soil  and  season. 
Ordinarily  it  should  bo  covenxl  to  but  from  one 
half  to  one  inch  in  depth : but  seed  sprouted  by 
soaking  (about  two  days  for  imphee,  and  six  for 
sorgho),  os  is  done  to  tost  its  vitality  and  to 
hasten  growth,  should  be  covered  deep  enough 
to  prevent  tlie  drying  and  perishing  of  the 
shcMJt,  The  plants,  until  al>out  three  fijet  high, 
rcH|uire  much  the  same  cultivation  as  maize ; but 
late  cultivation  retards  maturity — late  plough 
ing  especially  so,  by  disturbing  the  roots 
Transplanting  is  .'>ucces5»fully  performe<l,  a bet- 
ter growth  being  tlius  commonly  seciire<l.  It  is 
a general  practice  to  remove  “tillers,”  as  de- 
tracting from  the  growth  of  the  original  plant, 
and  liable  to  impart  to  the  juice  an  excess  of 
acid,  and  to  the  syrup  a “ grassy  ” flavor. 

Mr.  Clough  states  that,  with  most  of  the  va- 
rieties, the  saccharine  matter  l>egins  to  be  found 
in  the  juice  just  bcf»>re  the  seed-heads  appear, 
and  increase.^  in  richne.«>s,  nt  least  in  the  lower 
part  of  tlie  sUUk,  until  the  heads  are  fully 
formed,  the  sugjir  meantime  being  mainly  nb- 
sw^rbed  from  above  the  upper  joint ; that  after 
the  seed  is  HIUkI  out  and  the  cane  matured,  the 
sugar  gradually  disappears  from  the  stem,  being, 
if  not  destroyed  in  consequence  of  frost,  ap- 
parently in  part  returned  to  the  root;  and  that 
the  perit>d  at  which  the  saccharine  matter  is 
most  fully  developed,  and  that,  therefore,  most 
appropriate  for  harvc.sting  the  cane,  Is  when  the 
seed  at  the  middle  of  the  panicle  is  just  begin- 
ning to  harden,  or  to  j»ass  from  the  milky  stote. 
The  crop  should,  if  practicable,  stand  until  the 
jdants  have  in  the  main  reached  this  stage. 
The  Biignr,  however,  npj>ears  to  culminate  in 
the  juice  at  an  earlier  |K‘rio«i  of  growth,  in  the 
higher  latitudes;  so  that  here  the  cane  bears 
cutting  while  much  less  mature  than  it  docs 
fartljcr  south. 

Altliough  a frost  which  merely  kills  the 
foliage  does  not  of  itself  injure  the  juice  of  the 
cane,  yet,  as  arresting  the  maturity  of  the 
plants,  it  indicates  the  desirableness  of  at  once 
cutting  the  crop.  When,  however,  the  tem- 
perature fiills  for  a time  1®  or  2’  below  the 
freezing  j>oint,  tlie  juices  of  the  stem  are  con- 
gealed and  the  cells  rui>turc*<l : even  this  change 
d<x*s  not  destroy  or  modify  the  sugar ; but  upon 
subsequent  exi»osure  to  a higljcr  temperature, 
say  of  50“  or  upwards,  fermentation  sets  in,  the 
sugar  being  ru[)i4lly  converted  to  glucose,  then 
to  alcohol,  and  finally  to  acid.  When  an  in- 
jurious frost  has  occurred,  the  crop  should  be 
fortliwith  cut,  the  leaves  being  then  commonly 


allowed  to  remain;  bat  frozen  canes  at  once 
snfier,  aud  most  of  all,  if  left  exposed  after  cut- 
ting to  a wann  sun  or  to  rain.  The  stalks, 
first  dry  if  jiracticable,  should  be  stacked  in 
small  stacks  and  covere<l,  or  better  housed, 
and  then  ground  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

When  the  season  allows  choice  of  time  for 
cutting,  the  stripping  aud  topping  of  the  stalks, 
if  done  at  all  while  the  canes  stand,  should,  in 
order  to  avoid  diminution  of  the  sugar,  not  l>e 
so  imtil  just  before  the  cutting ; or  tliese  opera- 
tions may,  by  methods  known  to  the  cultiva- 
tors, be  pcrfonne<l  after  cutting,  and  perhaps  at 
the  mill  previous  to  grinding.  Several  patent 
“ cane-strippers  ” have  been  derised,  in  some  of 
which  the  knives  are  accosted  to  fit  the  taper 
of  the  stalk ; but  there  is  still  some  rj^uestion  as 
to  their  value.  Frosted  or  dry  foliage  may, 
with  less  injury  than  tlio  fresh  and  green, 
be  left  on  in  grinding;  the  worst  disadvantage 
in  the  former  coses  is,  that  the  leaves  remove 
with  them  some  juice.  Mr.  D.  M.  Cook,  of 
Mansfield,  O.,  urges  the  importance  of  deter- 
mining and  seizing  upon  the  point  of  the  cul- 
minating of  sugar  in  the  juice,  and  also  of  an- 
ticipating a posrible  reacidulation,  liable  to 
come  on  as  a preparation  for  sending  forth  new 
shoots  fVom  buds  of  the  upper  joints — a change 
more  to  beajijirehended  if  the  weather  bo  warm 
aud  wet  I sually  tlie  canes,  after  cutting,  may 
lie  on  the  ground  awhile  to  cure  the  leaves ; or 
they  may  be  worked  as  cut,  and  particularly  if 

Suite  rifie.  With  the  precautions  not  to  take 
le  stalks  while  heated  by  the  sun,  nor  while  at 
all  wet,  these  m.-iy  be  stacked,  but  so  that  no 
rain  can  enter,  and  covered ; or  they  may  he 
housed  in  sheds,  and  thus  kept  for  some  w'eeks ; 
tlie  result  of  this  treatment  (so  different  from 
tliat  necessitated  by  the  cane  of  the  tropics)  is 
said  frequently  to  bo  an  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  saccharine  matter  in  the  juice,  and 
at  all  events  a diminution  of  its  feculent  mat- 
ters. As  to  this  storing  of  tlie  cane  for  some 
weeks,  however,  the  authorities  seem  divided; 
and  A decrease  in  the  amount  of  sugar  certainly 
occurs  in  some  cases,  es|>ecially  from  too  long 
keying,  or  with  canes  not  in  a highly  dry  state. 

EipresBing  of  Sorghum  Juier. — As  in  sugar  dis- 
tricts gencrnliy,  the  mills  employed  for  sorghum 
arc  essentially  a system  of  smooth  rollers,  usually 
three  in  miinlver— one  larger,  the  “main,”  and 
two  smaller,  the  “ feed,”  aud  the  “ bagasse  ” 
roller — these  being  all,  in  fact,  commonly  quite 
small,  and  set  upright,  and  the  power  applied 
by  horses.  Sicam-iiower  is  believed  to  be  the 
more  economical,  at  least  beyond  the  work  of 
eight  or  ten  horses;  and  water-power,  if  at 
hand,  cheapest  of  all.  Generally  si>enking,  the 
mills  (or,  indeed,  other  work-s)  of  larger  capaci- 
ty, if  kept  employed,  are  not  only  relatiw  ly  tlic 
less  wasteftil,  but  conductixl  with  greater  actual 
profit.  Upright  rollers,  set  with  no  yield,  are 
very  liable  to  acculent  from  inequalities  of  the 
feed ; and  again,  to  compress  portions  of  it  too 
slightly  to  extract  the  juice.  Horizontal  roll- 
er?, which  arc  com’*:"  more  into  use,  shonid  bo 
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fiet  so  as  to  be  hold  very  firmly  in  place,  and  yet 
ivith  some  yield,  thus  admitting  a thicker 
feed,  adapting  themselves  to  it,  and  expressing 
the  juice  more  uniformly.  Tlio  main  roller 
should  be  twenty-four  inches  in  diaraotcr,  and 
work  closely  within  flanges  on  the  ends  of  the 
smaller  ones,  to  prevent  escape  of  the  canes  or 
juice.  A common  speed  of  the  rollers  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  per  minute ; but  fifteen,  or 
even  twelve  would  be  better,  though  to  do  the 
same  work  the  construction  must  in  such  caso 
be  stronger.  Mr.  Clough  estimates  tlie  capacity 
of  a horse,  working  without  unnecessary  waste 
of  power  in  friction,  upon  a mill  in  good  order 
and  with  fresh  canc,  at  forty  gallons  of  juice 
per  hour ; so  that,  assuming  this  as  tlic  work 
of  one  horse-power  for  the  given  time,  and 
iwelvo  hundred  gallons  of  juice  per  acre  as  tlje 
average  product  of  good  fresh  cane,  it  follows 
that,  generally,  each  horse-power  employed 
should  grind  at  the  rate  of  one-third  of  an  acre 
of  cane  per  day  of  ten  hours.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, to  effect  so  much  work,  the  team  roust  bo 
alternated  every  two  or  three  hours. 

The  ^><yrghuin  Juice  and  iti  Purification^ — Dr. 
C.  T.  Jackson,  of  Boaton,  in  tlie  year  1857  ex- 
amined chemically  the  juice  of  the  sorgho  and 
imphee,  from  porta  of  Mnasaebusetts  and  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  Of  two  Massachusetts  sam- 
ples, Chinese,  taken  before  and  dtiring  flower- 
ing, the  specific  gravities  were  1.044  and  1.036 ; 
and  the  saccharine  matter,  10.5  and  0.86  per 
cent,  of  the  weight,  was  decided  to  be  glucose. 
Of  four  Washington  samples  of  African  cane, 
taken  from  the  early  milk  up  to  quite  ripe,  tlie 
specific  gravities  ranged  from  1.048  to  1.065, 
and  tlie  sugar  from  12.6  to  16.9  per  cent.,  this 
being  cone  sugar  in  all  the  cases,  save  in  that 
least  matured;  while,  of  the  single  sample  of 
Chinese  cane,  the  specific  gravity  was  1.062, 
and  the  yield  of  cane  sugar  16.6  per  cent.,  near- 
ly all  crystallized. 

TIio  quantity  of  juice  usually  obtmnod  from 
wcll-trimincd  and  good  cancs,  is  stated  to  bo 
about  fifty  per  cent,  of  tlieir  weight.  The  pro- 
portion of  socclmrine  matter  in  the  juice^  vary- 
ing, of  course,  with  the  sort  of  cane,  soil,  sea- 
son, etc.,  is  such  tliat  from  about  six  to  twelve 
gallons  of  the  former  are  required  to  aflbrd  one 
gallon  of  ordinarily  thick  syrup — the  canes  in 
about  the  latitude  of  Virginia  yielding  a much 
richer  juice  than  those  grown  toward  the  limit 
northward.  Generally,  with  cane  well  matured 
and  from  a worm  and  light  soil,  the  juice  should 
afford  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  in  dry  saccharine  matter,  and  of  this, 
under  the  best  modes  of  manufacture,  a largo 
nro]>ortion  should  be  crystallizable  cane  sugar. 
Mr.  Cook  recommends,  for  tbo  making  of  sugar, 
to  trim  the  cones  well  and  cut  tlicm  at  the  mid- 
dle also,  using  only  the  lower  half,  tlie  upper 
being  reserv^  for  syrup;  but  su^  is  also 
made  from  the  juico  of  the  stalk  entire. 

Ihe  raw  or  green  sorghum  juice,  is,  ns  al- 
ready intimated,  highly  impure,  cont^ning,  be- 
sides some  fhictose,  vegetable  add,  and  sdino 


substances,  also  albuminous  and  coloring  mat- 
ters, at  least  partially  in  solution,  with  frag- 
ments of  the  fibrous  and  celliddr  structure  of 
the  plant,  earthy  particles,  etc.,  in  suspension. 
The  facts  indicate  the  necessity  both  of  neutral- 
izing and  defecating  the  juice  with  care.  Tlie 
practice  in  respect  to  Dcutralizing  is  not  very 
uniform.  For  both  purposes  lime  or  equivalent 
materials  are  quite  generally  in  use,  however ; 
though,  for  defecation  proper,  the  reliance  is 
rather  on  the  application  of  heat.  The  juice  is 
tested  for  acidity  with  litmus  paper,  the  use  of 
which  most  bo  learned  in  practice.  If  the  bluo 
of  the  paper  be  changed  to  scarlet,  crimson,  or 
pink,  the  juice — taken  in  the  quantity  of  a 
charge,  or  in  that  required  for  an  hour's  run — 
should  bo  treated  at  brief  intervals  with  por- 
tions of  ft*esli  lime-water,  stirred  to  the  consist- 
ency of  milk,  and  (Mr.  Clough  advises)  until 
the  color  first  imparted  by  the  acid  juice  is 
changed  back  from  scarlet  to  crimson,  crimson 
to  pink,  or  pink  to  purple. 

For  arresting  or  jirevcnting  fermentation  in 
tlio  iuicc,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  defecating  it,  tho 
bisulphite  of  lime  in  solution  may  be  added — 
one  or  two  pints  to  tho  one  hundred  gallons — 
to  the  juice  as  it  flows  from  the  mill ; quicklime, 
in  such  cose,  to  be  further  added  during  the 
boiling,  to  neutralize  the  sulphuric  acid  formed. 
The  lUkalics  and  their  carbonates,  of  course, 
also  servo  well  for  neutralizing  acidity;  but 
while  the  carbonates  produce  effervescence,  and 
any  of  these  substances  imparts  to  the  syrup  a 
flat  alkaline  taste,  none  of  tlieni  promotes  cong- 
nJation  to  the  same  extent  as  lime.  Concen- 
trating the  juice  directly,  without  neutralizing, 
a lighter  colored  syrnp  is  often  secured ; but  it 
is  Imth  less  pure  and  loss  sweet,  and  is  liable  to 
ferment  in  warm  wcallier.  Hy  many  the  limo 
is  added  to  the  juice  in  the  first  evaporating 
pan;  and  in  such  cose  its  action  may  be  aided 
by  the  use  at  tho  same  time  of  bulloclc's  blood. 

At  whatever  stage  lime  is  used,  or  if  not  so 
at  all,  it  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  that 
a proper  derecation  of  the  juice  requires  that  it 
be  brought  at  the  outset  into  speedy  and  active 
ebullition ; a plentiful  green  scum  is  tlien  thrown 
up,  which,  to  prevent  its  re<lissemination  in  a 
fine  state  through  the  ®yrup,  should  be  removed 
as  completely  as  possible.  The  character  of  tho 
scum,  indeed,  successively  changes,  until  at  the 
last  a yellowish  or  whitish  crust,  sometimes 
termed  **  cane  trum,”  appears  (Mr.  Cook  says  is 
‘‘  precipitated  ”),  this  separating  mast  thorough- 
ly from  syrup  kept  at  tho  boiling  temperature 
without  active  ebullition,  and  its  removal  being 
by  many  considered  indispensable  to  the  fitting 
of  a syrup  for  granulation.  To  remove  any 
form  of  scum  effectually,  and  especially  this, 
there  should  be  stune  cooler  portion  or  portions 
of  the  charge  of  juico  or  syrup  in  the  ]>an,  the 
surface  of  which  is  quiet,  as  c;in  with  long 
shallow  pans  be  effecU^d  in  various  ways ; and 
tills  consideration  has  infiuenced  tho  construc- 
tion of  many  of  the  sorghmn-juico  evaporators 
in  use. 
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Eraportition  and  Concentration  of  Sorghum 
Juice, — In  coarso  of  llio  earlier  experiments,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  general  plan  of 
concentrating  the  jnico  of  the  tropical  cane  could 
not  in  all  respects  be  adopted  with  that  of  the 
sorghum ; but  tliat,  with  the  latter,  raj)id  boil- 
ing in  a shallow  stratam,  and  with  the  shortest 
}K>ssible  exposure  to  the  fire,  gave  the  best  re- 
sults. This  discovery  led  to  the  general  adop- 
tion of  shallow  pans,  which,  whether  used 
singly  or  in  series,  would  present  a largo  surface 
to  the  action  of  hcaL  With  these,  ihoro  are 
two  distinct  modes  of  operating:  the  intermit- 
in  which,  witJi  one  or  more  pans,  the  juice 
is  introtluced  in  Ruccessivo  cliarges,  each  by 
iUclf  finished  in  what  is  called  a ** strike”  of 
syrup ; and  the  eontinuout^  in  which  a small 
stream  of  juice  is  kept  flowing  into  one  end  of 
a long  pan  or  scries  of  pans,  and  the  partly  or 
wholly  finished  syrup  Is  nearly,  or  quite  as  con- 
tinuously drawn  off  at  the  other. 

In  the  intermittent  mode,  a variety  of  plans 
and  arrangements  are  employed,  the  pons  In-'ing 
commonly  mode  in  form  of  a shallow  box,  with 
shoot  iron,  galvanized  iron,  or  copper  bottom, 
and  frequently  with  flaring  sides  or  shores,  over 
which  the  scum  collects.  The  pans  are  not 
uncommonly  made  with  paititions,  dividing 
them  into  compartments,  and  into  which,  by 
various  devices,  the  jnico  is  successively  trans- 
ferred ; while  arrangements  of  several  pans,  sot 
at  levels  descending,  and  each  above  conimn- 
nicating  with  the  next  by  a tube  and  faucet,  are 
in  use ; and  also  that  of  auxiliary  pans,  for  set- 
tling and  perhaps  straining  the  juice  at  tlic  in- 
tervals of  transferring.  An  apparatus  much  in 
use  consists  of  a largo  defecating  pan  and  two 
fiuishing  pons  of  less  size,  the  latter  to  be  alter- 
nately in  use  for  boiling  and  l>eing  emptied,  and 
these  being  perhaps  preferably  placed  over  the 
hottest  part  of  the  furtiaco. 

Mr.  lledges  describes  bis  method  of  concen- 
trating the  juice,  with  two  pans,  4 feet  wide, 
and  15  aud  11  feet  long,  the  heating  in  each 
l>eing  by  steam,  within  systems  of  brass  tubing 
that  are  terminated  short  of  one  end ; this  being 
also  made  sloping,  in  order  further  to  facili- 
tate the  removal  of  the  scum,  and  which  is  con- 
veniently cflected  by  means  of  a simple  long- 
handled  scraper  of  light  wood,  of  the  width  of 
the  pan,  and  buoyed  at  the  ends  with  cork,  so 
that  it  floats  on  the  syrup.  In  the  first  pan,  ho 
inspissates  the  juice  to  (while  hot)  15®  13. ; and 
liaving  then  drawn  it  off  into  a ti\nk  to  settle 
for  an  hour  or  two,  ho  afterward  rnns  it  thcnco 
into  the  smaller  pan,  adding  lime  again  if  neces- 
sary, boiling  gently  for  a time,  until  impurities 
have  mainly  risen,  and  then  violently  to  remove 
the  grassy  and  lime  odors,  and  to  soenro  the 
best  ([uolity  of  syrup.  This  being  tlius  re<luced 
to  about  86®  13.,  it  is  finally  drawn  oft’  through 
i\  cooler,  into  suitable  tanks  or  barrels.  Simi- 
lar pans  may  be  worketl  over  a furnace ; but 
the  ebullition  is  not  in  such  case  so  i>crfect)y 
under  control. 

The  same  writer  estimates  tlaat  two  pans, 


4 X 30  and  2J  x 20  feet,  well  sot  and  heated, 
remiiring  a mill  of  24  aud  14-inch  rollers,  22 
inches  in  length,  and  driven  by  a C-inch  engine, 
or  by  6 horses  acting  on  a leverage  of  16  feet, 
the  fnrnaco  consuming  about  4 cords  of  W'oo<l, 
will,  with  projHjr  attendance,  turn  out  800  gal- 
lons of  syrup  ])cr  day  of  15  hours.  Mr.  Clongh 
considers  1,200  lbs.  of  bitumioons  coal  equiva- 
lent to  one  cord  of  good  wood,  and  on  theoret- 
ical grounds  concludes  that  this  amount  of  fuel 
should,  evaporating  10  gallons  to  1,  give  110 
gallons  of  synip,  or,  6 to  1,  215  gallons;  but 
ho  believes  that,  in  practice,  not  more  tlian  an 
average  of  75  ^lons  of  syrup  to  the  cord  of 
wood  are  obtained.  The  megoss  is  yet  little 
used  for  fuel ; it  is  in  some  cases  disposed  of 
for  the  making  of  paper,  but  most  commonly 
returned  to  the  land  as  manure.  Mr.  Ilo<lges 
describes  a form  of  ftirnaco  for  the  burning  of 
fresh,  wet  raegass,  and  which  is  said  to  afford 
an  intense  beat.  The  l>e$t  material  for  the 
evaporating  pans  is  undoubtedly  heavy  sheet 
copper,  which,  though  expensive,  is  durable  aud 
easily  cleaned ; and  next  to  this,  Russia  iron. 

The  scum,  where  considerable  in  quantity, 
should  be  received  into  a suitable  tank,  from 
the  bottom  of  which  some  syrup  can  from  time 
to  time  bo  drawn  off,  to  be  returned  to  the 
pans ; while  tlio  tank,  to  prevent  souring,  should 
be  emptied  and  cleansed  daily.  The  scum  is 
used  for  fattening  swine ; or,  along  with  other 
waste,  is  fermented,  affording  an  excellent  vin- 
egar ; while  both  may  also,  and  along  with  the 
last  washings  of  bone-black  filters,  if  those  are 
employed,  bo  fermented  only  to  the  stage  at 
w hich  they  yield  alcohol.  Mr.  J.  K.  Lecdy,  of 
Bloomington,  HI.,  has  devised  in  quite  compact 
form  a sorghum-juice  evaporator,  furnace,  and 
still — the  latter  for  separating  alcohol  from  fer- 
mented waste-matters  of  the  sorts  just  name^L 

Mr.  Clough  regards  the  continuous  process 
AS,  for  concentration  of  sorghum  juice,  the  most 
advantageous.  The  juice  being  cansctl  to  flow 
in  a shallow  body  continuously  and  slowly  over 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  evaporation  is  secured 
Avitli  tho  shortest  exposure  of  the  saccharine 
matter  to  tho  destructive  action  of  heat,  and 
w hich  would  bo  aided  by  the  free  acids,  salt-s 
an<l  other  impurities,  in  which  the  sorghum 
juice  abounds ; while,  under  tho  like  circum- 
stances, the  impurities  are  also  very  thoroughly 
expelled.  Tho  process  is  conducted  in  two 
fonus:in  one  (represented  by  the  “Jacobs” 
pan,  and  by  that  of  Dr.  Harris),  the  flow  of  the 
juice  is  direct  from  the  supply  end  of  the  pan 
to  the  other,  whore  it  is  (Charged  finishea  or 
partly  finished;  in  the  other  (represented  by 
tho  “ Cook  ” pan),  tho  juice  is  made  to  pass 
back  and  forth  through  a series  of  transverse 
channels,  tmtil  it  reaches,  as  syrup,  tho  outlet 
end  of  tho  pan. 

Jacobs’  evaporator  is  a shallow  rectangular 
pan,  which,  by  introducing  the  transverse 
wooden  partitions  not  quite  fitting  to  the  bot- 
tom, is  separated  os  may  bo  desired  into  a num- 
ber of  sections,  the  partitions  sening  to  keep 
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back  tho  scum  for  removal,  while  the  clear 
Bvrnp  passes  on  underneath.  The  succcBsive 
forms  of  impurities,  already  referred  to,  arc 
tlms  very  satisfactorily  broufiht  up  and  rc- 
movtsi;  i!ie  ymritication  heinj?  completed  by 
the  rising  of  the  liphter  adhesive  scum  in  the 
last  sections,  where  ebullition  is  not  maintaincsl. 
Tho  concentration  is  completed  in  separate 
pans. 

Cook’s  evanorator  is  also  a lonp  rectangular 
pan,  the  smaller  sizes  at  least  of  which  are 
usually  mounte<l  with  the  furnace  on  rock- 
ers, so  that,  by  giving  to  the  nan  more  or  less 
inclination,  the  advance  of  tno  juice  can  bo 
either  quickened  or  retarded,  in  order,  while 
admitting  it  in  a constant  stream,  to  deliver  the 
product  always  at  the  required  degree  of  con- 
centration for  syrup,  or,  as  may  be,  for  granula- 
tion. Tho  passage  of  the  juice,  liowevor,  is 
prolonged,  by  means  of  a scries  of  ledges  run- 
ning otit  from  the  two  sides  alternately,  and 
each  nearly  to  tho  side  op[K>site,  so  that  nu- 
merous transverse  sections  are  formed,  but  in 
reality  constituting  a single  tortuous  channel 
from  tl^e  inlet  to  tlio  outlet  oxtrennty  of  the 
pan;  while,  the  sides  of  the  latter  yjrojecting 
beyond  the  width  of  the  furnace,  a tumultuous 
boiling  Is  secured  along  the  middle  of  the  pan, 
and  tiie  parts  of  the  current  of  juice  at  the  sides 
being  meantime  quiet,  the  scum  is  thrown  upon 
and  conveniently  removed  from  these— the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  impurities  appearing  in  succes- 
sion, and  tho  “ cane  gum  ” being  very  thor- 
oughly “ precipitated  ” (Mr.  Cook  states;  in  the 
hujt  sections.  To  this  last  circumstance,  indeed, 
Mr.  Cook  attributes  in  good  degree  bU  success 
in  obtaining  a synip  capable  of  granulating 
well. 

Mr.  J.  n.  Hartwell,  of  Indiana,  constructs  his 
furnace  with  direct  and  return  flues,  alongsidei, 
and  by  dividing  his  pan,  one-halflongitudinaliy 
and  the  other  transvenscly,  by  partitions,  causes 
the  juice  to  take  a serpentine  course  to  the 
point  of  its  exit  as  syrup.  Mr.  J.  C.  McKee,  of 
Illinois,  has  patento<l  an  evaporator  essentially 
in  form  of  a helical  inclined  channel,  re^'eiving 
the  liquid  to  be  evaporate<l  in  its  middle  and 
liighest  part,  and  discharging  below,  so  that  in 
its  pas.^e  the  liiiuid  is  spread  in  a thin  sheet 
over  a largo  heated  surface ; while  its  admission 
is  regulatc<l  to  suit  the  heat  and  the  concentra- 
ti<m  dcsire<l.  It  should  be  added  that  “port- 
able” evajjorators,  that  is,  such  as  with  tho 
furnace  and  other  appliances  are  mounted  on 
wheels,  are  also  in  use. 

The  density  a syrup  will  have  when  cold  is 
conveniently  approximated  by  use  of  the  com- 
mon sacfharomiter^  an  instmineut  which,  as 
well  ns  tho  therinometor,  should  first  have  been 
carefully  verified.  Still,  a correct  judgment 
from  the  indications  afforded  by  these  instrn- 
inenis  will  require  some  practice;  ns  is  true 
al>o  of  the  common  “signs”  of  a projHjr  con- 
centration, as  found  in  tfio  apptarnnee  of  a 
syrup,  its  f^meU,  tl»e  tiovml  made  in  boiling,  tbe 
hehatior  of  n drop  between  tho  thumb  and  fin- 
VoL.  n.— 45 


ger,  etc.  Finished  syrup  should  be  speedily 
cooled  to  at  least  176^  (Clough) ; this,  w ith  tho 
continuous  process,  being  effected  by  a broad, 
shallow'  conductor  from  tho  pan  to  the  tank  or 
barrel,  and,  where  the  finishing  is  in  “strikes,” 
by  transferring  each  of  theso  into  a long  box, 
rocked  on  pivots  by  a lever,  and  having  cross- 
bars within  to  agitate  and  let  air  into  tho  mass. 

FiUering  and  Managt^ment  of  Syrupo, — For 
the  making  of  the  best  syrup,  not  less  than  of 
sngar,  a very  tliorough  filtering  of  the  liquor  is 
essential ; and  this,  practised  at  least  once  with 
the  syrup,  may,  with  great  advantage,  in  order 
to  remove  at  first  the  grosser  impurities,  be  be- 
gun with  the  juice.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
strain  the  raw  juice  through  a sieve,  or  through 
clean  straw;  but  as  tho  running  either  of 
juice  so  treated,  or  of  the  syrup  from  it,  through 
Done-blnck  filters,  still  rapidly  clogs  tho  latter 
and  renders  them  inoperative,  Mr.  Clougli  ad- 
vises to  fit  into  a tight  cask  (some  inches  up)  a 
false  perforated  bottom,  fill  in  upon  this  clean 
straw,  and  then  by  a tube  from  an  elevated 
reservoir  introduce  the  juice  underneath,  the 
pressure  causing  it  to  he  filtered  upward : the 
suspended  matters  ore  tlms  very  effectually  dc- 
talue<l,  and  the  medium  is  not  soon  cloggcNd, 

Bone-black  filters,  l)owever,  can  alone  be 
relied  on  to  filter  tho  syrup  in  a manner  nearly 
or  quite  f>erfect.  Their  use  may  bo  precode<l  by 
that  of  the  double  or  folded  bag-filters;  but 
these  usually  foul  gj>eedily.  Tim  bone-filters 
may  be  of  moderate  size — four  feet  diameter  to 
about  seven  feet  high  : over  a false  raise<l  bot- 
tom a blanket  or  rug  is  spread,  tho  coal  then 
filled  in,  leaving  a depression  a few  inches  in 
depth  at  top,  and  a second  rug  laid  over  all. 
The  syrup,  which  should  not  mark  more  than 
20®  B.,  is  then  run  on  in  a small  stream,  and, 
when  tlie  case  is  fille<l,  the  discharge  faucet  be- 
low opened.  The  first  parts  escaping,  if  not 
quite  jmre,  should  be  returned,  perhaps  allow- 
ing the  whole  to  rest  for  an  hour,  when  the 
faucet  is  again  opened;  and  as  soon  as  the 
syrup  escapes  clear,  the  draw  off*  and  supjdy 
may  bo  adjusted  to  each  other.  When  the  fil- 
ter ceases  sufficiently  to  decolorize  the  syrup, 
the  supply  is  exchanged  for  that  of  hot  water; 
and  tlie  discharge,  when  it  becomes  too  thin 
for  syrup,  may  be  returned  to  the  pans  for  re- 
evaporation,  or  the  more  dilute  portions  per- 
haps added  to  materials  to  be  fermented,  until, 
finally,  the  almost  pure  water  is  allowed  to  run 
to  waste. 

For  tho  modes  of  treatment  of  the  washed 
coal,  in  order  to  the  revivification  of  its  absorb- 
ent powers,  the  reader  is  referred  to  tho  article, 
Bone-bi.ack.  Mr.  Iknlges  doubts  the  pro[»ri- 
ety  of  wjifihing  the  com  after  rc-buming,  and 
recommends  to  apply  no  more  water  than  is 
required  for  quenching  it. 

The  great  impurity  of  the  sorghum  juice 
renders  it  desirable  that  this  should  have  been 
darifitsl  as  thoroughly  ns  possible  before  pa«a- 
iug  it  through  the  coal;  as  the  latter,  besides 
giving  a better  result,  serves  without  revivify- 
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ing  for  porifyinjr  a much  larger  hotly  of  tolera- 
bly pure,  tlian  of  impure,  syrup.  Accordingly, 
the  firnt  coucentratiou  tsbould  be  carried  to  no 
more  than  20**  U.,  or  the  syrup,  if  denser, 
brought  to  this  point  again  by  adding  liot 
water;  and  being  then  neutralized  with  lime, 
aiding  ])orhaps  with  addition  of  some  fine  char- 
coal, and  of  milk  or  eggs,  etc.,  it  should  be 
made  to  boil,  aud  nil  inipurities  rising  care- 
fully remove<l ; it  will  then  be  iu  condition  for 
filtering  to  the  best  advantage.  Well-filtered 
sorghum  syrup  ia  spoken  of  as  being  bright,  of 
an  amber  color,  and  of  very  plea-‘ing  flavor. 
After  filtering,  the  syrup  should  bo  boiled  again, 
witli  the  least  ]>ossible  delay,  to  the  required 
concentration— the  vacuum-pan,  and  a tem- 
orature  not  exceeding  150",  here  giving  tho 
est  results. 

Mr.  J.  F.  SheUlcQ  (or  She<ldcn,  and,  it  ap- 
pears), of  Mcrccr  Co.,  111.,  has  palenteil  a mode 
of  treating  sorghum  syrup  witli  soda,  bitartrate 
of  i>ota.sh,  and  milk,  in  succession,  to  remove 
tho  acrid  aud  vegetable  (**  sorghum’’)  taste,  and 
to  purify;  and  also,  modes  of  clarifying  cold 
syrup,  aud  swooteniiig  it,  wlicn  sour,  by  adding 
Bcsquicarbonato  of  jK)tash  (.saleratus) — 1 lb.  to 
20  gallons ; and  for  causing  cold  sorghum  syrup 
to  granulate,  by  adding  tho  like  quantity  of  tho 
same  or  of  other  forms  of  alkalL  Syrups  l>e- 
mnning  or  likely  to  ferment,  in  warm  weather, 
from  having  l>een  finished  in  imjuire  state,  may 
bo  re-handled — adding  a few  gallons  of  water, 
and  some  six  quarts  of  lime-water  at  4°  B.,  to 
the  barrel,  and  boiling  again : much  scum 
rises,  aud  the  syrnp  is  sweeteneJ,  and  made 
bright,  and  of  good  color. 

Sor(jhufn  Sugar. — Tho  doubts  wliich  at  nrst 
existed  as  to  whether  the  saccharine  matter  of 
tho  sorgho  and  imphee  were  in  reality,  at  least 
in  good  degree,  a crystallizablo  cauo  sugar,  or 
wero  only  glucose,  appear  of  late  to  have  been 
quite  dispelled,  and  not  merely  through  the  re- 
sults of  analyses  which  have  been  inndo,  but 
also  by  the  manufacture  and  exhibition  in 
numerous  instances  of  pamples  of  sugar  from 
the  sources  nainesl,  and  winch  havo  l>een  do- 
clarod  identical  with  and  equal  to  that  from  tho 
tropical  c;me.  Tho  chief  reasons  why  tho  pro- 
duction of  sugar  has  not  us  yet  become  more 
generally  an  object  witli  tl>e  cultivators  of  sor- 
ghum, appear  to  exist  in  the  great  dilTicultics 
attending  tlio  management  of  tho  juice,  already 
nientioiKHl,  an<l  juirticnlarly  iu  tho  want  of 
some  ready  and  economical  method  of  bringing 
tho  saccliarioc  solution  into  a sufllcienfly  pure 
condition  for  granulation.  The  only  imimrtant 
question  in  tho  case,  therefore,  still  remaining 
undecided,  is  that  as  to  whether  sugar  can  bo 
prodticed  from  tho  sorghum  at  n cost  enabling 
It  to  C(»mjK‘te  with  the  New  Orleans  and  other 
CJine  sugars;  and  this  question,  it  would  now 
appear,  is  most  likely  to  receive  on  affirmative 
answer,  if  at  all,  through  thefurtber  application 
of  chemical  principles  and  tlio  trial  of  now  pu- 
rifying agents,  in  tho  treatment  of  tho  juice. 

ilr.  Hedges,  along  witli  many  others,  ex- 


presses confidence  that  tho  production  of  sugar 
economically  from  tho  sorghum  will  yet  l>e  ao- 
comj)lLshe<l.  IIo  had  sccureil  a fino  crystalliza- 
tion, beginning  in  two  hours  and  comjileto 
witliln  two  days,  in  batches  of  pn»pcrly  finished 
syrup;  though  the  best  sample  of  sorghum 
sugar,  with  a single  exception,  that  he  had 
seen,  was  ono  obtained  from  syrup  kept  over, 
and  which  did  not  begin  to  crystallize  until 
tho  following  summer  Evidently,  however, 
iu  orler  to  successful  manufacturing,  the  gran- 
ulation and  purging  of  the  sugar  should  bo 
complete  within  about  a week. 

For  tho  making  of  sugar,  undoubtedly,  the 
best  seasons  and  maturity  of  the  cane  are  most 
fav(»rahle,  and  a juice,  if  possible,  marking  at 
least  10®  15.;  while  tiie  most  thorough  filtering 
and  defecation  practicable  is  rcHpiUite,  niid  tlie 
use  of  the  vacuum-pan,  after  the  prejuiratory 
concentration  .and  filtering,  doubtless  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Tho  high  temperatures  reauired  for 
tijo  final  boiling  in  tbo  open  air — al»out  225® 
for  syrup,  and  230®  for  sugar — are  likely  to 
caramelize  a portion  of  tho  saccharine  matter, 
impiuiing  a brown  color  and  burnt  flavor. 
Boiling  in  such  manner,  for  sugar,  the  heat 
should  not  rise  al>ove  the  temperature  last 
named ; and  the  syrup  should  not  be  made  too 
thick,  or  its  crystallization  is  imjKHled.  AVben 
tlie  charge  is  removetl  into  coolers,  its  tem- 
perature should  not  bo  allowetl  to  fall  below 
about  (K)®,  until  granulation  is  complete — this 
condition  rendering  nwessjiry  an  inclosed  and 
artificially-heated  granulating  room.  The  cool- 
ers should  be  wooden  boxes ; and  draining-boxes, 
of  V shape,  and  with  slide-covered  opening  in 
tho  bottom,  shonld  bo  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  sugar  when  granulate<l.  Mr.  Cook  greatly 
eipediUsl  tho  cleansing  of  tho  sugar  by  intro- 
ducing tbo  paste  of  orystjvls  and  molasses  into  a 
strong  linen  sack,  and  subjecting  it  thus  to  the 
action  of  an  ordinary  press,  obtaining  the  sugar 
dry  in  this  way  witliia  an  hour.  In  well- 
grained  and  clean5c<l  sugar,  tho  “sorghum 
taste”  w'iU  not  be  found,  tbo  matters  imparting 
it  being  drained  out  in  the  molasses, 

OtJur  Usf*  of  -iSbrjr/iwm.— Besides  tho  eni- 
ployineiit  of  the  saccharine  juice  of  tho  sorghum 
for  the  making  of  syrup  and  of  sugar,  of  alcohol 
and  vinegar,  of  its  fibre  for  paper  stock,  and  of 
the  crushed  stalks  for  fuel  and  for  nmimre,  the 
plant  and  certain  of  its  pro<luctsalso  serve  other 
important  uses.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  oaten 
by  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry; 
and  the  prejudices  widen  at  first  cxisteti  against 
it,  ns  being  8uppose<l  liable  to  injure  the  stock 
feeding  upon  it,  are  now  well-nigh  done  away. 
To  proiluce  the  entire  plant  for  fee<l,  tlio  seed 
may  be  sown  broadcast;  and  tho  crop  may  l>e 
fed  either  green  or  dry.  Thcsocvl  from  matured 
canes,  some  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  may  nl>o  be 
fed  to  cattle,  etc.,  with  admirable  fattening  ef- 
fects ; or,  ground,  it  makes  a somewhat  colored, 
but  not  unpalatiiblo  bread. 

The  syrup  is,  in  tho  rural  districts,  to  somo 
extent  used  for  genorol  sweetening  purposes; 
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properly  applied  in  connection  with  a 
hrine  of  common  ieilt  and  salt|)ctrc,  it  serves  an 
excellent  purpose  in  the  curinj?  of  meats.  Fi- 
nally, it  may  bo  remarked  that,  although  it  is 
as  yet  diflicnlt  to  obtain  the  saeplmrine  matters 
of  tlio  juice  in  form  of  a crystallized  sugar,  yet 
tlieir  clieinical  tendencies,  not  less  than  the 
results  of  experiment,  show  that  it  is  extremely 
easy  to  convert  them  wholly  into  alcohol ; and 
this,  so  obtained,  is  also  naturally  purer  and 
more  desirable  than  that  afforded  by  the  Juice 
of  the  l)oet. 

ProfiU  of  ^orfh\im  Culinre. — Tlio  data  arc 
not  at  hand  for  showing,  generally,  the  profits 
which  may  he  realized  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  Chinese  ami  African  cancs,  uor  even,  corn- 
aratively,  the  i»r<ibablo  value  of  the  crop  in 
ifferent  parts  of  the  country  ; ami  besides,  cer- 
tain statements  relative  to  these  points,  are  al- 
ready familiar  to  the  agricultural  publie. 

Mr.  Cook  puts  the  expense  of  cultivating  an 
a<Te  of  sorghum  at  from  $37  to  $45 — possibly, 
$5«b  "Tlie  canes  raised  by  himself,  yielded 
about  225  gallons  of  syrup  to  the  acre ; and 
from  which  be  obtaincsl  7 lbs.  to  the  gallon,  or 
1,575  lbs.,  ^r  aero,  of  sugar.  Mr.  J.  U.  Smith, 
of  QitiHcy,  111.,  made  from  the  crop  of  1861  the 
quantity  of  1,500  lbs.  of  sugar  to  the  acre,  with 
an  additional  115  gallons  of  fair  syrup.  Rating 
the  sugar  at  10  cts.  per  pound,  and  the  syrup 
at  40  cts.  per  g.allon,  wholesale,  this  would  give : 


1,500  lbs.  sugar,  at  10c $150  00 

115  galls.  niuTasscs,  at  40c 40  00 

$196  00 

Deduct  expenses,  say 00 

Balance,  not  profit $140  C>0 


Yenrhj  Pro^Jurt  of  Syrvp  and  Sugar  from 
Sorghum. — Mr.  TR*<lges  considers  the  number 
of  mills  in  nse  for  grinding  these  canes,  in  18G0, 
to  have  been  6,000,  and  taking  the  product  for 
each  mill  at  20  barrels  of  syrup  of  40  pilbuis 
each,  finds  a total  quantity  of  120,000  barrels, 
and  total  value,  $2,400,000.  Mr.  Clough,  in 
1804,  states  that  sorghum  sngar,  though  begin- 
ning to  be  made  thronghout  the  districts  geiior- 
ally,  is  not  yet  proiiuced  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  enter  materially  into  tho  trade.  Tlie  prcxluct 
in  syrup,  in  1862,  in  the  ten  States  below  named, 
which  furnished  full  returns,  was  (as  ner  tables 
of  the  Agricultural  Department)  as  follows: 


Total  PrtNlncts. 

Avcrajrp  per 
Aero. 

Dliooia... 

1,594,103  gallons. 

148 

galloua. 

Indiana 

I,211,fi6r> 

1^5 

Iuw« 

8,096,94!!* 

14S 

«4 

Kansas  

15?',9«>4 

149 

Uicbigati 

688,018 

1^8 

«( 

Miimc.«ola 

29,0>4 

125 

ilissouri 

1,552,2<>3 

146 

(( 

Ohio 

0,4H4,SOO 

180 

<( 

Pennsvlvonia 

19,210 

158 

(1 

Wisconsin 

8H,51d 

125 

Total 'l5,M8,4(13  " 

Average  product. .... 

14(1 

(1 

The  sorghum  is,  however,  also  raised  to  eon- 
siderahU*  extent  in  many  other  of  the  States,  as 
in  Kentucky,  Tennes-'ioc,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, (ie«»rgia,  Alabama,  ami  Texas,  as  well  as 
in  New  Hninpsliiro,  Connecticut,  and  perhaps 
other  New  England  States;  while  recently,  it 
is  becoming  n popular  crop  also  in  Maryland 
and  Dtlaware.  The  crop  generally  of  the  year 

1863  was  largely  destroyed  by  frosts;  that  of 

1864  was  estimated  to  !»e  about  equal  to  the 
yield  of  two  years  previous,  tho  cancs  beitig 
indee<l  inrtro  injured,  but  a larger  area  being 
plantesl — the  product  in  Illinois  alone,  however, 
showing  a great  increase  (more  than  one-fifth) 
over  that  of  1862.  (Sco  also  estimates  at  cb»so 
of  the  article  Suoar,  Mani  factitke  of,  etc.) 

So\tr(f*  of  Information. — llio  materials  for 
thi.s  article  have  been  drawn  mainly  from  the 
pources — the  language  of  which  has  also  doubt- 
less been  in  n few  instances  adliered  to — which 
follow,  namely : certain  reports,  etc.,  in  the  vol- 
mne  devoted  to  Agriculture  of  the  Patrnt  OJfre 
Rrportft  for  1857 ; tho  article  of  Mr.  Isaac  A. 
Hedges, entitled  “Sorghum  Chilture  an<l  Sugar- 
Making,”  and  that  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Cook,  on  the 
Sorghum,  in  tho  like  volume  for  1861 ; the  ar- 
ticle of  Mr.  Wra.  Cloiigli,  c<1itor  of  the  Sorgo 
Journal^  Cincinnati,  entitled  “Sorghum,  or 
Northern  Sngjir-Cane,”  in  tho  “Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,”  for  1864;  and 
an  article  upon  “ Sugar,”  in  tlie  Merchanti  Mag^ 
azinr,  v.  48,  Jan.,  1H68. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  The  necessity  for  a 
midification  of  the  laws  of  this  State  relative  to 
persons  of  color  which  should  enable  the  civil 
authorities  to  extend  juriwliction  over  them  in 
all  cases,  and  should  make  tho  punishment  of 
crime  more  certain  against  all  ela-sBos,  and  tlie 
adoption  of  such  measures  of  relief  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  peojde  required,  caused  tho  Gov- 
ernor to  aAseinblo  the  lA*gislaturo  in  extra  se.s- 
sion  on  Siqitembcr  6th.  At  that  time  more 
than  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State 
were  exempt  from  all  liability  to  punislimcnt 
under  the  laws.  In  most  of  the  districts  neither 
provost  nor  free<linen‘s  courts  w ere  in  existence, 
and  persons  of  color  perpetrate<l  crime  with 
impunity.  Some  of  the  gravest  offences  against 
society  were  trie<l  before  military  commissions 
sitting  at  u distance  and  attended  with  long  de- 
lay, great  exjK-nse,  and  a difficulty  in  ]jrocuring 
an  attendance  of  witnes.scs.  The  provost  eourt-s 
where  organized,  imj«>sod  unequal  and  lighter 
punishments  than  was  imposed  by  the  State 
court.s  on  whites.  Tlie  Governor  propi>sed  to 
remetly  tho  difficulty  by  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  civil  and  restricting  it  in  criminal  cases  to 
offences  jniiiishable  with  less  than  death,  and 
thcrelty  relieving  other  courts.  He  urged  the 
admission  of  the  te.stimony  of  colored  persons 
in  all  cjises,  saying ; 

The  fir.'it  paragraph  of  the  section  admitting  ncr- 
Bons  of  color  to  testify  in  all  cases  where  themselves 
or  their  race  are  directly  interested,  and  excluding 
them  by  iiiipHcaiion  in  all  cases  where  they  arc  not 
interested,  cannot  be  reconciled  w ith  sound  jmUev  or 
just  discriniinatiuQ.  They  arc  admitted  iu  that  class 
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of  CAAeii  where  their  interest,  smipathT,  Association, 
and  feelings,  would  be  most  likely  to  pcrrcrt  their 
consciences  nod  inrite  to  false  swearing,  and  are  ex. 
cludod  from  testifying  in  all  cases  where  motive 
could  exist  to  swear  falsely,  except  that  of  a depraved 
heart.  The  disUnction  is  illogical  and  indefensible, 
an<l  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  its  foundation  in 
a prejudice  against  the  caste  of  the  negro.  If  the 
rules  of  eridenco  in  all  the  courts  were  so  modified 
as  to  make  all  persons  and  parties  competent  wit* 
nesncs  in  their  own  and  all  other  cases,  no  possible 
dan^‘r  could  result  from  it.  )Iany  ot  the  ir^tali'S  of 
the  Union,  and  several  of  thecirilixed  countries  of  the 
Uhl  World  have  tried  the  experimeut,  nod  the  result 
proves  that  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  has  been 
thereby  promoted.  The  object  <*f  every  judicial  in* 
TestigatioD  is  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and,  when  found, 
to  dispense  justice  in  conformity  thereto.  Within* 
telligeut  juciges  and  discriminating  juries,  correct 
cunmusioos  will  be  more  certainly  attained  by  hear* 
ing  every  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  character  or 
color  of  the  witness. 

The  stay  law,  which  lio<l  heon  passe<l  at  the 
previous  session,  was  deolartHl  by  tlie  courts  to 
be  uDcoustitutiouul,  as  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts.  It  was  recoinuieiulal  for  tfie  relief 
of  debtor?^  llmt  iniprisoninciit  for  debt,  except 
in  cases  of  fraud,  should  I>e  nbolisluMl;  that  no 
cc^ts  should  be  taxed  against  a defendant,  and 
that  hr  an  aineiidiiient  of  the  insolvent  debtor 
lusv  the  debtor,  upon  making  an  assigmnent, 
could  receive  a full  dist'harge. 

The  extra  aession  which  ensuc*<l  continued  for 
three  weeks,  during  which  resolutions  were 
adoptesi  authorizing  tlie  Governor  to  issue,  in 
such  f(jrm  and  manner  as  lie  might  deem  proper, 
$U00,f»OU  of  .State  l>omls.  and  witli  the  procci'ds 
of  the  wile  of  the  wime,  to  purchase  So0,000 
bushels  of  corn,  delivered  free  of  farther  ex- 
pense, for  tlie  support  of  the  destitute  people 
of  tiie  State.  The  civil  juriMliction  of  the  dU- 
trict  courts  w'as  extended.  An  act  wa.s  paviei] 
to  e?taf>lUh  a j>eniteniiary  in  the  Suite.  All 
persons  having  one-eightli  of  negro  bbasl,  were 
declartsi  to  be  persons  of  color,  and  the  same 
civil  riglits  w'ere  granted  to  them  as  to  whites. 
Other  nu*aMurc>s  which  were  strictly  of  local  in- 
terest, were  passed. 

The  cllei't  of  tlie  legislation,  by  which  the 
courts  were  o|>en  to  all  pennons,  with  o<jual  civil 
rights,  without  distinction  of  color,  was,  to  cause 
the  comraonding  Federal  general  (Sickles)  to 
issue  ail  order  on  October  bih,  turning  over  to 
these  courts  all  civil  and  crimiind  case.s  in  w’bich 
the  parties  were  civilians.  Hy  the  same  order 
the  military  provost  conrts  wore  to  be  discon- 
tinued as  soon  as  the  State  district  courts  were 
organized,  except  at  Hilton  Head  and  certain 
sea  islands;  the  jails  were  restored  to  Hie 
slierilfs;  corporeal  punishment  was  prohibited 
except  in  the  case  of  minors ; and  district  com- 
manders were  required  to  report  any  failure  of 
the  civil  tribunals  to  give  due  protection  to  per- 
sons and  property. 

Thepufdic  debt  of  the  State,  excltnling  those 
debts  eontractisl  on  account  of  the  war,  was  on 
Octolier  1st,  205,2*27.  No  jirovisions  had 
then  been  inado  for  the  future  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest.  The  receipts  of  the  treasury, 


during  the  year,  amounted  to  $477,743 ; the 
balance  on  hand  on  October  1st,  was  ?1 73,000. 

The  regular  wssion  of  the  Tegislatiire  com- 
mence<l  on  Noveml>er  27th,  and  the  nieasurta 
recommended  by  the  (iovomor  for  adoption  by 
the  Legiilature,  iiulicato  that  a very  complete 
transition  is  taking  jdace  in  the  internal  regula- 
tions of  the  State.  The  jurisdiction  of  district 
courts  was  limite<l  to  colored  persons,  and  they 
were  creaUsl  by  the  Constitution,  which  thus 
withheld  from  the  Legislature  all  power  tomod- 
ify  them.  Grand  juries  were  also  unnecessarily 
smnmoiusl  to  these  courts;  reforms  were  also 
suggested  relative  to  the  miinbers  required  for 
jHJtit  juries,  and  toother  features  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  jn-tice;  also  in  regard  to  commission- 
ers of  detHis  and  notaries  [lublic.  The  establbh- 
ment  of  a penitentiary  requirc-d  a mollification  of 
the  criminal  law,  especially  in  relation  to  sum- 
mary and  corporeal  punishments.  The  site  se- 
lected for  this  institution  was  within  the  corpo- 
rate limitsof  Columbia,  aU>ut  half  a mile  from  the 
South  Carolina  railroad  de]>ot.  It  wasexixcted 
Cells  would  be  in  readiness  for  convicts  on  Jana- 
ary  1,  1867.  More  than  seventy  prisoners  had 
escai>cd  from  custody  in  the  State  within  a few 
I»revlous  months.  The  admisi*ion  <»f  negro  tes- 
timony in  courts  was  attended  with  more  than 
tho  expected  success.  The  colorc<l  witnesses 
appeareil  to  be  fully  impressed  with  the  obligt- 
tions  jdaccti  upon  them,  and  their  evidence  was 
generally  given  with  a nmnifest  desire  to  tell 
tho  truth.  The  Governor  ciideavor<*d,  during 
the  year,  to  discourage  tlio  migration  of  tlie 
negroes  from  the  State,  and  said : If  the  negro 

remains  here  htslubup  must  la?  made  suftiriently 
remnnerativo  to  subsist  and  clothe  him  com- 
fortahly.  Schools  must  be  established  to  edu- 
cate his  children,  and  churches  built  for  bia 
moral  tr.aining,”  He  nrged  the  Lejrislature  to 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  commis-iionera  of  the 
poor  to  provide  siiitahlo  buililing^  at  the  various 
district  i>oor-housos  for  the  accoinmodalion  and 
subsistence  of  agid,  infirm,  and  helpless  freed- 
men.  Imprisonment  for  debt  is  still  continued 
in  the  State,  altliough  its  abolition  is  strongly 
urged.  'l*he  situation  of  debtors  was  made  still 
mure  embarrassing  by  the  bad  crops  of  the  year 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  State.  In  the  rice  dis- 
tricts of  (Tcorgetown  and  Charleston  the  nouiher 
of  acres  planted  before  the  war  w as  30,000 : but, 
during  1866,  the  number  of  acres  plaiite*!  was 
14,401.  Previous  to  the  war  70,000  to  86,000 
tierces  were  produced,  averaging  600  poondi. 
Ofthe  14.401  acres  planted  1,451  were  subse- 
quently aliundoncd,  leaving  12,050  under  cultiva- 
tion. This  (Top  was  estimated  at  22  bushels  per 
acre,  or  12, 115  tiercoRof  23  bushels  each  of  nmph 
rice.  The  failure  of  the  negroes  to  work  it 
properly,  caused  hut  little  more  tlian  a Iialf  crop 
on  the  land  cultivated.  Economically 
suined,  as  fiajd,  it  was  regarded  ns  insiufficient 
to  sustain  life  in  one-half  of  the  freedmeiioftho 
district.  The  upland  crop  was  an  entire  fail- 
are.  The  measures  adopted  at  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  Lcgblaturo  to  jirocure  n supply  of 
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gruin  for  the  destitute  were  unsnccei?«sful  owing 
to  the  terms  fixed  iu  the  joint  resolution. 

The  ftincndmeDt  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
known  as  article  14  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Legislature  by  Govenior  Orr,  who  said: 
‘Mt  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  a enbject 
which  has  been  so  far  decided  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  State  lliat  I am  justified  in  say- 
ing that  if  the  constitutional  amendment  is  to 
be  adopted,  let  it  be  done  by  the  irresponsible 
power  of  numbers,  and  let  us  preserve  our  own 
self-respect,  and  the  respect  of  our  posterity, 
by  refusing  to  bo  the  mean  instrumeut  of  our 
own  shame.” 

In  the  House  the  amendment  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  Federal  relations,  who 
made  a report  in  December,  unanimously 
recommending  its  rgection.  Tbe  proposition 
to  approve  of  the  culling  a national  convention 
was  considered.  One-half  the  committee,  how- 
ever, objected  on  the  ground  that  it  could  ac- 
complish no  good  result,  because  it  w’as  ques- 
tionable whether  Soutli  Carolina’s  self-respect 
would  allow’  her  to  make  suggestions  to  those 
who  denied  her  rights  as  a State  under  the 
Constitution,  and  because  it  would  bo  undig- 
nifie<l  in  tl»c  State  to  occupy  seats  in  such  a con- 
vention, whilst  her  reprcik'ntativea,  duly  chosen, 
were  forbidden  an  entrance  into  Congress. 
The  other  half  of  the  committee  were  of  opin- 
ion that  the  State  could  not  in  her  present  con- 
dition wisedy  suggest  a direct  course  of  wtion 
to  the  General  Government,  but  that  the 
Legislature  should  expre.ss  by  resolutions  their 
willingness  to  go  into  a national  convention 
and  discuss  fully  and  freely  the  present  sectional 
difficulties. 

Resolutions  were  also  reported  affirming  the 
wish  of  the  State  that  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
nation  might  be  so  administered  ns  to  secure  on 
a liberal  and  permanent  basis  the  rights  of 
every  citizen,  and  to  win  back  that  fraternal 
confidence  of  w’hich  the  conlial  cooperation  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  results  of  tlic  war  was  a 
pledge  that  she  in  good  faith  sought  these  do- 
Eigns,  and  to  which  that  acquiescence  entitled 
her. 

The  University  of  the  State  has  been  in 
operation,  and  <*ontainod  during  tlic  year  .sixty- 
fl VO  students.  Two  professors  are  required  for 
the  medical  scliool,  and  one  of  law,  t*)  put 
these  departments  in  operation.  A professor- 
ship of  modern  languages  is  contemplatetl,  and 
a rcMluction  of  the  iMiard  of  trustees. 

The  important  section  of  the  pet  conferring 
civil  riglits  on  the  negroes,  as  it  passed  the 
Legislature,  was  as  follows; 

Be  it  enafied,  That  all  persons  hitherto  known 
in  law  ill  this  State  us  slaves,  or  as  free  pontons  of 
color,  shall  have  the  right  to  make  nnd  enforce  con- 
tracts, to  sue,  be  sued,  to  be  afTiants  and  give  evi- 
dence, to  inherit,  to  purchase,  lease,  sell,  htdd,  con. 
rev  and  assign  real  and  ]>iTsonal  property,  make 
wills  and  testaments,  and  to  have  full  and  equal  beii- 
efll  of  the  rights  ofpersuuul  s<>cwrity,  personal  liberty, 
and  private  property,  and  of  all  remedies  and  pro- 
ceedings for  tbe  eofurcement  and  protection  of  the 


same,  as  white  persons  now  have,  and  shall  not  be 
subjected  to  any  otheror  different  punishment,  pain, 
or  penalty,  for  the  commission  of  any  act  or  offence, 
than  such  as  are  prescribed  for  while  persons  com- 
mitting  like  acts  or  ofleuces. 

The  shipments  of  cotton  to  foreign  ports  from 
the  port  of  Cliarleston  for  the  year  ending 
August  81st,  amounted  to  63,807  bales,  which 
were  valued  at  $'^,797,672.  The  shipments 
coastwise  were  64,147  bales,  valued  at  $7,625,- 
388.  The  aggregate  is  107,954  bales,  and  total 
value  $16,423,080.  This  is  an  unfavorable  re- 
sult when  compared  with  any  previous  peace- 
ful year  of  the  last  tw'enty-five. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  tbo  State  has  been 
followed  by  a decline  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
which  has  given  more  imporiance  to  manufac- 
tures, and  the  subject  Las  commanded  greater 
attention  than  ever  before.  A paper-mill  at 
Bath  was  run  night  and  day  on  a fine  class  of 
book-paper  to  fill  Northern  orders.  The  pro- 
prietors of  seven  cotton-mills  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  State,  were  engaged  early  in  tlio  year  in 
rebuilding  and  repairing  the  old  ones,  and  had 
added  another,  which  was  put  in  thorough 
working  order.  The  factories  at  Batesville  on 
the  Ennorce,  at  Crawfordavillo  on  the  middle 
Tiger,  and  at  BivinsvilJe,  were  in  operation 
during  the  war,  and  at  its  close  the  worn-out 
material  was  repla<’cd  with  new'  and  improved 
machinery  ready  to  be  in  ffill  operation  with 
the  new  crop  of  the  year.  The  Buluda  factory 
bnmed  by  General  Sherman  is  reconstructed 
with  new  machinery  from  the  North.  A fac- 
tory at  Vaucluse  has  been  enlarged  with  new 
machinery.  Machinery  is  onlercd  in  Europe  to 
improve  and  increa^  the  production  of  the 
Graniteviilo  company.  The  largest  mamifac- 
turing  enterprise  ever  started  in  tbe  State  was 
complete  before  the  new  crop  of  cotton  came 
to  market.  It  consists  of  one  W'riting-pnper 
mill,  one  printing-paper  mill,  and  one  cotton 
factory  of  twenty  tliousand  spindles,  and  five 
hundred  looms.  The  machinery  was  of  Eng- 
lish nianufttcture.  llie  location  is  on  the  same 
stream  as  Vaucluse, 

By  far  the  largest  number,  if  not  all  the 
operatives  einploye<l  in  these  various  factories, 
are  natives  of  the  surrounding  country.  White 
people  exclusively  are  employed.  Negroes  find 
work  in  connection  with  the  factories,  but  tliey 
are  not  w’hiit  are  strictly  called  operatives. 

STOCKTON,  ROBERT  FIELD,  born  in 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1796 ; died  Oct  7, 1866.  His 
father,  Richartl  Stockton,  was  on  eminent 
lawyer  nnd  a United  States  Senator.  His  grand- 
father, Richard  Stwkton,  was  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence.  Rol»ert 
F.  StKjkton  was  educate<l  at  Nassau  Hall, 
which  institution  lie  left  withont  gra»luating,  to 
accept  a miiisliipmaii's  warrant  in  Septemi»er, 
1811.  His  first  cruise  was  in  the  frigate  Pres- 
ident, imder  ComFiiodoro  Rogers,  rendering 
efficient  service  during  the  War  of  1812,  and 
was  commissioned  as  a licutenaiit,  Deceml>er  9, 
1814.  1q  the  war  against  Algiers  he  occupied 
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tho  position  of  first  licntcnant  of  the  Spitfire, 
oue  of  the  w|uatlron  of  Commodore  Decatur. 
To  no  oue,  probably,  is  more  crwlit  cine  than  to 
Inm  in  rehukinp  the  arrogance  of  the  British 
otiicers  ia  the  Mediterraueau,  and  establishing 
the  American  ehaructur  f<»r  courage,  sensibility, 
uml  honor.  At  tho  re«juc‘.st  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  anci  with  the  consent  of  tho 
Navy  l)ej)artment,  ho  umlcrtcx>k  tho  acquisition 
of  an  eligible  site,  on  the  African  coast,  adapted 
to  the  settlement  of  colonists  from  America, 
and  sailed  on  tbU  expedition  in  the  fall  of  1821. 
Tiie  negotiations  were  conducted  with  groat 
fearlessness  and  ability,  and  resulted  in  the 
CL.ssion  of  the  country  near  Caj»e  Mesurado, 
on  Sl  Ihuirs  River,  the  foundation  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Liberiju  His  next  services  were  rendered 
in  represdng  tho  slave-trade,  and  checking 
the  depredations  of  tho  numerous  pirates  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  West  Indies,  lie 
w.'LH  ordered  South  with  a party  to  survey  the 
Soiitliern  coast  in  1823-24,  and  while  thus  en- 
gaged ho  was  married  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  to 
Miss  Maria  Rotter,  a daughter  of  John  Potter, 
E,s*p,  who  was  subsequently  largely  identifie<l 
iu  the  public  improvements  in  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Stockt‘>n  took  great  interest  in  the  con- 
struction of  tho  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal, 
and  embarked  bis  whole  fortune  and  tliat  of  his 
family  in  the  enterprise;  and  it  is  mainly  duo 
to  bis  untiring  energy  and  bis  consummate 
ability  that  that  great  work  of  inleriiul  im- 
pri»voment  was  constructed.  In  1838  he  again 
s.ulcd  for  the  McMliterrauean,  and  in  1839 
WAS  promotesl  to  bo  a post-captain,  and  re- 
culloil.  lie  rcfiisctl  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  wbieb  was  tendered  to  and  pressed 
upon  him  by  President  Tyler,  and  in  1842  com- 
mencx'd  the  construction  of  the  Princeton,  a 
steamship  of  war,  which  the  Navy  Department, 
at  bU  earnest  solicitation,  consented  that  he 
should  build.  Tliis  was  completed  in  1844,  and 
was  the  fii"«t  successful  application  of  steam  to 
a national  sliip  of  war.  Anotlier  innovation 
w,as  tho  introduction  of  guns  of  larger  calibre, 
there  being  two  long  225-pound  wrought-iron 
guns  in  her  armament.  The  unfortunate  burst- 
ing of  one  of  these  on  February  28, 1844,  on  an 
escureion  by  the  President,  Cabinet,  and  a large 
number  of  members  of  Congress,  caused  tlio 
death  of  Mr,  Upshur,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Gilmer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ami  olherR, 
Captaiu  Stockton  was  fieleoted  by  3’resideut 
Tyler  as  the  bearer  of  the  celebrated  annexa- 
tion resolutions  to  the  Govcnmieiit  of  Texas, 
and  performed  the  delicate  and  important  duties 
with  which  l»e  was  charged  to  the  entire  ap- 
proval of  tho  Government.  On  October  2o, 
l'^45,  he  sailed  in  tho  Congress  for  tho  Pacific. 
The  Rev.  W dter  Colton  Wiis  chaplain  of  tho 
frigate,  and  i a hU  book,  “Deck  and  Port,”  bos 
testified  to  the  executive  aud  dijdomutic  abilities 
of  Captain  Stockton.  After  touching  at  Hono- 
lulu, wlierc  ho  succeeded  in  rl^establishing 
intercourse  between  tlio  kitig^s  governuient 
and  the  American  counuissiouer,  which  had 


been  suspended,  he  sailed  for  California, 
and  on  July  23,  184fi,  succeedc«l  Commodore 
Sloat  in  the  command  of  the  Pacific  squadron. 
Hostilities  had  been  eommenoed  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and  Comim>dore 
Sloat  had  raises!  tho  fiag  of  tho  United  States 
at  Monterey,  aud  two  other  points.  On  July 
4th  the  Americans  assembled  at  Sonoma  liml  de- 
clare«l  their  indei>eudeDce,  and  elected  Colonel 
Fremont  governor.  Colonel  Fremont  repaired 
to  Monterey,  to  confer  with  the  commander  of 
tlie  &<p}adrun,  and,  on  the  succession  of  Com- 
modore Stockton  to  the  command,  he  accepted 
tho  offer  of  the  services  of  Colonel  Fremont  in 
carrying  out  his  expressed  intention  of  reducing 
the  whole  of  California  to  a state  of  complete 
submission  to  tho  authority  of  the  United  States. 
Comraoilore  Stc>ckton  immediately  Ofimmenced 
the  drilling  of  his  sailors,  to  qualify  llu-ni  for 
land  service,  and  on  August  12th,  with  hU 
sailor  anny,  athicketl  General  Castro,  and  on 
August  13th  took  possession  of  Ciudad  de  lo« 
Angeles,  tlie  capital  of  California.  On  tho  ar- 
rival of  Col.  Fremont,  Stockton  appointe<l  liiin 
miliUiry  cmnniander  for  tho  whole  territory, 
wiili  a general  superintendence  over  all  the 
departments.  On  the  8th  and  9th  of  January, 
1840,  Stockton  fought  the  battles  of  San  Gabriel 
and  the  Mesa  witli  his  army  of  sailors  aud  iiia- 
rines,  and  effectually  broke  down  resistance  to 
the  authority  of  tho  United  States  in  California. 
In  August,  184C,  Commodore  Stockton  ap- 
pointed Colonel  Fremont  civil  governor  of 
CalUomia,  who  immediately  entered  on  tho 
dutie.s  of  his  office,  which  gave  rise  to  a dispnto 
between  himself  and  General  Kearney,  result- 
ing ultimately  in  the  resignation  by  Colonel 
Fremont  of  his  commission  in  the  army.  Cali- 
fornia is  indebted  to  Commodore  Stockton  for 
her  first  pre.ss  aud  lier  first  selKwl-house,  in 
addition  to  his  military  services.  On  Juno  20, 
1847,  Commodore  Stockton,  having  been  re- 
lieved by  Commodore  Biddle,  startetl  for  hotud 
across  tlie  ])lains,  and  arrivc'd  in  Washington 
in  December,  1847,  and  in  1849  resigned  his 
cominis.-ion  in  the  navy.  Notwithstanding  his 
decided  refusal  to  be  a candidate  for  the 
tion,  he  was  electwl  to  tho  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  succeed  Mr.  Dayton,  in  1851.  He  re- 
signed his  position  in  the  Senate  after  his  sec- 
ond session,  liaving  wliile  a inetuber  secured  the 
juissage  of  tho  hill  ab<dishing  flog^ng  in  the 
navy.  Although  urge<l  by  his  friends,  and 
widely  named  by  the  press,  he  refused  to  allow 
bid  name  to  he  used  as  a candidate  for  tho  Presi- 
dency iu  1852,  but  iu  1850  was  Dominate<l  for 
President,  with  Kenneth  Raynor  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident, by  the  American  party,  w hicli  ticket  was 
subsequently  withdrawn  from  the  caiivass.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  great  works  of  internal  improvement 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  whose  prosperity 
he  had  done  so  much  to  secure. 

STRANAHAN,  Mrs.  iLiRiAMXE  Fircn,  an 
active  and  philanthropic  lady  of  Hrooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  bom  iu  Westmoreland,  Oneida  County, 
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N.  Y.,  March  7,  1813;  died  at  Mancheater,  Vt, 
August  30,  1806.  She  had  receivoil,  for  the 
time  and  for  tlie  region  in  wliich  her  yonth  was 
passed,  superior  advantiges  f*)r  education,  and 
at  the  ago  of  twenty-foiir  was  married  to  Air. 
James  S.  T.  Strannhan,  at  that  time  a maniifac* 
turer  and  merchant  in  the  same  county,  but 
since  184«o  a prominent  citizen  of  Brooklyn.  In 
1851  she  accompanied  her  Imsband  to  Europe, 
traTelling  quite  eitcnsively  through  the  princi- 
pal countries  of  Euroi>e,  and  sub»e<inently  spent 
some  time  at  Wasliington,  during  tite  sessions 
of  the  Thirty-fourtli  Congress,  of  which  he  was 
a member.  Here  she  wais  brought  in  contact 
with  refined  and  cultivated  society,  ■where  her 
Intelligence  and  worth  were  fully  appreciated 
and  made  her  many  friends.  In  1858  she  was 
chosen  First  Directress  of  the  Graham  Institute, 
founded  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  respectable 
aged  and  indigent  females,  and  to  the  interests 
of  that  noble  charily  she  devoted  her  time 
and  efiort  with  the  zeal  of  a true  philanthro- 
pist. In  1862,  upon  the  organization  of  the 
“Woman’s  Relief  Association  of  Brooklyn  and 
Long  Island,”  ^Irs.  Stranahan  was  chosen  its 
President  This  position  was  one  requiring 
great  tict  and  skill  in  the  presiding  officer,  and 
to  her  superior  judgment  and  energy  is  largely 
owing  its  perfect  success.  This  association  was 
an  anxUiary  to  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  originated  the  Long  Island 
Sanitary  Fair.  Iliis  immense  undertaking  in- 
volved a vast  amount  of  responsibility,  which 
rested  mostly  upon  her,  arul  notliing  lmt  her 
zealous  patriotism  and  remarkable  energy  of 
character  carried  her  so  triumphantly  through ; 
bnt  the  etTect  upon  her  health  was  prostrating, 
and  after  the  disbanding  of  the  association  she 
returned  to  lier  quiet  home,  and,  with  the  e.xcep- 
tion  of  her  connection  with  the  Graham  Insti- 
tute, ghwlly  withdrew  from  any  imblio  position. 
She  never  recoverc<]  from  the  extraordinary 
labors  of  the  Fair,  and  Iicr  death  occurre<l  wliilo 
at  a mountain  retreat  in  Vermont,  where  she 
had  sought  for  some  relief  from  the  relentlesd 
disease  which  was  destroying  her  life. 

STREET,  Anocsxus  Hcsseli.,  a wealthy 
and  philanthropic  citizen  of  Now  Haveu, 
Conn.,  Ixjrn  in  New  Haven,  November  5, 
1791;  die<l  there  Juno  12,  I860.  He  grad- 
uated at  YiUe  Oollego  in  the  class  of  1812,  and 
soon  after  engaged  in  the  study  of  law,  but  the 
state  of  his  health  compoll«sl  him  to  give  up  his 
hopes  of  an  active  professional  career.  Though 
tlic  greater  portion  of  his  life  an  invalid,  he  suc- 
cee<led.  through  his  benevolence  and  public 
spirit,  in  making  himself  a blessing  to  the  com- 
munity. From  18-13  to  1848  ho  travelled  and 
resMed  abroad,  devoting  much  attention  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  modern  languages,  and  to  the 
study  of  art-  Inheriting  an  at»»plo  fortune  lie 
gave  largely  to  benevolent  objects,  but  most  of 
his  benefactions  were  lavish^  upon  his  alma 
mater.  Besides  occasional  contributions  to  its 
funds,  ho  foundwl  the  Street  Professorship  of 
Modern  Languagea,  erected  the  building  for  the 


Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  made  provision 
for  its  partial  endowment.  lie  also  left  a hand- 
some legacy,  which  is  ultimately  to  he  used  in 
founding  the  Titus  Street  Professorship  in  the 
Yale  Theological  Seminary ; the  balance,  if  any, 
to  be  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  College  Li- 
brary. iho  wliolc  amount  of  those  gifta  is 
nearly  $300,000.  Mr.  Street  wa.s  a man  of  rare 
refinement  and  culture.  One  of  his  daughters 
was  the  wife  of  tho  late  Admiral  Foote, 
U.  S.  N. 

SUGAR.  Varieties  of  Cane:  Soils. — The 
chief  varieties  of  tho  proper  sugar-cane  usually 
admitted  are:  1,  the  creole^  cri/et^iUiney  or 
J/iilVitArrr  cane ; 2,  tho  OUihcitan  cane;  8,  the 
BaUitiany  purph~TioleU  or  ribbon  cane. 

Mr.  II.  B.  Auchincloss,  in  a paper  on  the 
“Sandwich  Islands  and  their  Sugar  Crop” 
{Merchants'  Magazine^  v.  61,  Noveml>er,  1864), 
argues  that  “ nearly  all  tho  great  sugar-growing 
countries  are  of  volcanic  formation,  more  or  less 
recent” — tho  three  most  marked  exceptions, 
apparently,  being  in  case  of  the  soils  of  China, 
India,  and  Tycmlsiana ; the  lost  of  which  is  prob- 
ably not  at  all  a lava  soil,  while,  as  to  the  two 
former,  tho  volcanoes  now  in  action  or  with 
probability  indicated  by  existing  formations, 
are  too  few  to  give  the  character  of  really  vol- 
canic countries.  No  variety  of  cane,  according 
to  the  author,  ujipenrs  to  have  been  indigenous 
to  Louisiana;  but  Mr.  W.  Reed  (“History  of 
Sugar,”  etc.,  Loudon)  declares  that  M.  Henne- 
pin and  other  early  voyagers  speak  of  tho  cane 
as  growing  near  tho  month  of  tlio  Mi»sissipi>i 
River.  Certain  it  is  that  in  tho  lava  soil  of 
Tahiti  tho  white  cane,  by  many  esteemed  tho 
best  known,  grows  wild,  and  that  it  was  thence, 
so  late  as  the  year  1794,  first  iutroductd  into 
the  West  India  islands. 

Generally,  it  may  bo  said  that  the  cane  re- 
quires either  a rich  soil  or  higli  manuring.  In 
^th  jujil  and  manure,  however,  a high  degree 
of  richness  in  certain  salts,  as  tho  chlorides  of 
potassium,  so<lium,  and  ainmoninm,  is  to  bo 
avoided ; since  these  salts,  in  the  cane  juice, 
tend  to  witlnlraw  from  crystallization  on  equiv- 
alent (several  times  their  own  weight)  of  sugar, 
thus  diminishing  the  returns  from  the  crop. 

Qualities  and  Composition  of  Cane  Juice.— 
As  freshly  expressed,  cane  juice  is  a thin,  but 
somewhat  viscid,  turbid-looking,  grayish  or 
greonish-colorod  liquid,  having  a sweetish  taste 
and  slightly  balsamic  odor.  Essentially  it  is  a 
solution  of  cane  sugar  in  water,  mingled  with  a 
small  percentage  of  albumen,  gum,  a substance 
resembling  gluten,  and  niionte  proportions  of 
cerosin  and  green  vegetable  wax  [Escrc.  Bkit.], 
and  containing  also  mineral  ingredients,  such  as 
phosphate  of  lime,  sulpliates  of  lime  and  the 
alkalies,  chlorides  of  |>ot]iHsimn  and  sodium,  and 
compounds  of  magnesia,  silica,  alumina,  and 
sometimes  iron. 

Tho  proportion  of  pure,  white,  crystallizahlo 
sugar  actually  pre-nent  in  the  juice,  and  that 
sliould  by  any  perfect  method  bo  obUiincd  from 
it,  though  varying  with  several  conditions,  such 
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flA  the  kind  of  conOf  the  floil,  climate,  season, 
thriftiness  of  i?ro\vth,  etc.,  may  still  bo  safely 
sttUed  at  an  uveniffe  of  17  to  20  fH'r  cent,  of  the 
entire  weight  of  juice  in  the  cane,  and,  with 
very  rich  canes,  its  high  as  21  to  23  percent. 
Owing,  however,  to  imperfect  conditions  under 
wdiich  the  process  of  extraction  is  carried  on, 
and  some  of  them  scarcely  avoidable,  tiie  amount 
of  pure  erystaliine  sugar  in  the  product  secured 
has  thus  far,  by  the  old  methixls,  rarely  excee<le<l 
al>out  7 per  cent,  (one-third  of  that  in  the  en- 
tire Juice  of  the  cane);  and  with  many  of  the 
impruvcil  processes  it  is  not  greater  than  about 
10  per  cent.  Tlie  two  great  losses  mainly  de- 
termining such  results  are:  first,  in  the  failure 
to  extract  the  whole  of  the  juice  from  the  canes ; 
and  secondly,  in  the  effect  of  chemical  changes 
in  the  juice,  in  connection,  of  course,  with  some 
necessary  loss  uttendiDg  the  operations  of  clari- 
fying and  cvaiKirating. 

It  is  the  nitrogenous  matters  of  the  juice  (al- 
bumen and  gluten),  prone  to  undergo  ferraen- 
tntivo  decomposition,  and  almost  iiuiiiediutety  so 
ujx>n  oxp«>sure  to  the  air  and  heat  of  n tropical 
climate,  which  serve  very  soon  to  set  up  chem- 
ical changes  in  the  liquid.  In  course  of  tliese  the 
proportion  of  acid  present  in  it  rapidly  increases, 
and  its  color  darkens ; while  it  Is  statetl,  indeed, 
that  even  in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes*  time 
active  fermentation  w’ould  set  in.  Mr.  Fryer, 
insisting  on  the  unfavorable  increase  of  achl  and 
of  color,  states  that  the  sucrose  does  not  appear 
to  suffer  short  of  several  hours;  but  in  this  ho 
is  apparently  quite  at  variance  with  other  au- 
Ihuritics  on  the  question.  Before  the  juice  can 
ferment  at  all,  the  change  of  its  cane  sugar  to 
grape  sugar  (unless  tlie  latter  bo  already  present 
in  it)  must  have  begun;  and  any  change  of  the 
kind,  in  canc  juice  or  syrup,  eventuates  almost 
certainly  cither  in  alcoliol  and  carbonic  acid, 
and  then  in  acetic  acid,  on  the  one  hand,  or  in 
the  formation  of  fructose  (molasses)  on  the  other. 

The  importance  Wth  of  neutralizing  the  acid 
of  the  juice  and  of  speedily  removing  ferment- 
able mutters  in  it.  is  now  evident.  It  is  usually 
endeavoreil  to  affect  both  these  objects  with  ono 
agent,  as  in  the  oj>eration  known  as  the  i/</5rca- 
tingy  and,  sjieakiug  more  generally,  the  clarify- 
ingy  of  the  juice.  For  the  process  of  defecation, 
wliich  precedes  the  boiling  dowm  or  concen- 
trating, several  basic  oxides  and  salts  of  the  lat- 
ter have  at  different  tiroes,  though  some  of  them 
to  a limited  extent  only,  Iwen  employed.  Among 
these,  canstic  lime,  which  directly  neutralizes 
tlio  acids  present,  while  it  is  a cheap  article, 
and,  proiKjriy  employed,  also  hannlcsH,  has  been 
tlius  far  in  most  general  use.  The  lime  is 
usually  addetl  in  the  form  of  a “cream”  or 
“ milk  of  lime,*'  known  us  “temper,"  and  to  an 
amount  averaging,  perhiqw,  ^r^fh  part  of  the 
juice.  The  coagulating  action  of  the  lime  on 
the  albuminous  matters  of  the  juice  is  aided  by 
heating  the  latter,  but,  until  the  resulting  scum 
has  risen  and  been  removed,  not  to  above  HO®, 
or  at  most  1 70®  F.  Autlioritics  generally  spc.ok 
of  neutralizing  quite  the  acidity  of  the  juice ; 


but  Mr.  C.  A.  Goessmann,  of  Syracuse,  X.  T. 
(Chemical  AVici,  January  20,  18^),  in  view  of 
the  iniperfe<*t  removal  at  best  of  the  ol>noxiou8 
ingredients,  favors  over-compeDsaling  to  the 
extent  of  securing  an  alkaline  reaction.  A great 
excess  of  lime  is,  however,  for  obvious  reoions, 
to  be  guarded  against  Mr.  Goessmann  in  the 
same  place  proposes  a plan  for  concentrating 
cano  juice,  involving  the  use  of  caustic  lime, 
acid  phosplmte  of  lime,  and  caustic  magnesia, 
and  whicli  he  believes  would  result  in  a gain 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  product  over 
tliat  afforded  by  the  common  methods. 

Manufacture  of  Haw  iS'nj^ars.— Tliis  opera- 
tion, now  generally  familiar,  consists  in  its  sim- 
plest form,  essentially  in  expressing  the  juice 
of  the  cut  and  trimmed  canes  by  crushing  be- 
tween rollers;  clarifying  and  evaporat'ng  or 
concentrating  it  in  a 8Ucces.*<ion  of  largo  kettles 
or  pans,  into  the  first  of  which  the  defecating 
agent  i-s  introtlucoil,  the  scum  (of  coagulated  al- 
bumen and  of  impurities  involved  in  this)  being 
removed  from  the  first  and  the  succeeding  pans, 
w’liilo  from  the  last,  the  syrup,  brought  to  the 
crystallizing  point,  is  transferred  into  coolers, 
in  wliich  it  is  agitated  to  promote  granulation; 
and  then  removing  the  brown  pasty  mass,  of 
crystals  mingleil  with  molasses  and  remaining 
impurities,  into  casks,  placiHl  within  a large 
“ curing-honae,**  and  which  are  perforated 
lieneath  to  allow  of  the  draining  out  of  the 
moinases,  this  being  caught  in  a large  reservoir 
below.  The  draiued  product  is  a ftrairn,  rate,  or 
muecora^o  sugar.  Tliis,  if  moist  and  consider- 
ably impure,  and,  esijecially  if  containing  much 
sidine  matter,  is  still  subject  to  loss  in  the  way 
of  conversion  of  crystallizablc  sugar  to  the  im- 
crystallizable  form. 

Improtement$  in  (he  Manufacture  of  Haw 
Sugare. — These  improvements,  as  proposed  or 
adopteil,  have  generally  had  in  view  one  of 
three  ol>]ects:  1,  to  prevent  at  the  outset  fer- 
mentative changes  in  the  juice,  and  secure  its 
thorough  defecation ; 2,  to  concentrate  it  with 
the  least  possible  exposure  to  conditions  favor- 
ing chemical  change,  and  accordingly,  also,  at 
the  lowest  temperatures  sufficing;  3,  to  secure 
by  other  means  also,  so  far  os  necesssary,  a 
purer,  whiter,  and  generally  improved  qu^ity 
of  product. 

Under  tho  first  head  may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned the  earlier  propositions — of  Mitchell,  to 
alico  the  fresh  cane  and  macerate  it  in  hot  water 
with  lime,  with  a view  at  once  to  coagulate  the 
albumen  ami  destroy  ferment,  and  to  extract 
the  sugar ; of  Payen,  to  defecate  the  juice  with 
sulphurous  acid  or  bisulphite  of  lime;  of  Prof. 
Dmiiell,  to  use  sub.acotato  of  leail,  as  purifjing 
more  thoroughly  and  savnng  a larger  percentage 
of  sugar,  hut  which  is  liable  to  leave  poisonous 
lead  compounds  in  the  protluct;  and  of  Pr. 
Seoffern,  to  remove  the  lead  salt  by  means  of 
siil]>hurons  acid.  Of  these  plans  however, 
none  have  been  used  to  more  tJian  a liniiti'd 
extent,  and  some,  as  tho  first,  have  been  totally 
abandoned. 
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Umlor  the  second  bend  should  especially  be 
mentioned  the  process  of  evaporating  the  cane 
juice  in  the  partial  vacmirn  s<*cure<l  by  action 
of  an  air-pump  within  a largo  air-tight  jmn  and 
dome,  together  of  a spheroidal  shajKJ,  the  heat 
being  applieil  to  the  juice  by  means  of  steam 
circulating  in  a coil  of  pi{>e  on  the  inside  of  the 
pan,  or  in  a steam-jacket  about  it,  or  lK)th,  so 
that  active  ebullition  and  rapid  concentration 
can  be  secure<l  at  temperatures  of  from  140*  to 
180*  F. — a heat  at  which  tlie  risk  of  waste  by 
burning  and  by  transformation  to  uncrystal- 
liz^ible  sugar  is  very  small,  and  at  wliich  oc* 
cordingly  a larger  percentage  and  superior 
quality  of  sugar  are  obtaino^l.  This  apparatus, 
the  racM«w-;>a7i,  with  its  usual  accessories  and 
its  management,  is,  however,  too  well  know'n 
to  manufacturers  generally  to  require  a de- 
tailed description  here. 

The  earliest  of  the  imjirovoments  properly 
falling  under  the  thin!  head,  was  the  now  near- 
ly obsolete  practice  of  “claying.”  The  sugar 
was  similar  mwles  at  present,  tilled  into 

inverted  conical  raonlds,  in  lieu  of  tho  coolers, 
to  complete  its  crystallization  and  hardening, 
and  tlien  l>y  removal  of  a plug  in  tho  apex  of 
the  mould,  allowed  to  drain;  and  tlic  latter 
process  was  completed  by  percolation  of 
water  from  a paste  of  wet  clay  spread  over  tho 
sugar,  thus  displacing  and  removing  cohjring 
and  other  foreign  matters.  This  process  was 
wasteful,  and  did  not  give  a clear  white  nor  a 
hard-grained  sugar.  Undoubtedly,  the  so-called 
“claying”  with  a pai>to  of  sugar,  instead  of  ac- 
tual clay,  has  in  some  cases  been  resorted  to. 
But,  for  tho  raw  manufacture,  a more  etfective 
plan  U that  of  filtering  the  defecated  juice,  be- 
fore evaporation,  through  “ bag  filters  ” of  thick 
cotton  cloth,  and  then  through  bone-black.  Tho 
washing  of  the  erystallize<l  sugar  after  cool- 
ing, with  alcohol  not  very  dilute,  has  also  been 
practised.  By  neither  of  tlieae  methwls,  how’- 
ever,  is  a pure  an<l  perfectly  white  sugar  ob- 
tained— such  result  being  only  pc»ssiblo  when 
the  processes  proper  to  the  rfjining  of  sugar, 
after  its  granulation,  are  employetl. 

The  principal  mechanical  monies  of  purifying 
and  whitening  raw  sugars,  in  tho  moulds,  or  in 
bulk,  are  tlie  following:  1.  In  tho  so-called 
“pneumatic  process,”  a vacuum  is  created  in  a 
vacimm-chest  beneath  tho  moulds,  and  with 
which,  otherwise  tight,  the  mouths  of  tho 
moulds  communicate  tlirongh  partitions  of 
wire-gauze,  so  that  the  atmospheric  pressure 
from  without  comes  into  play  to  force  out  from 
among  the  crystals  tho  molasses  and  soluble 
matters.  This  process  operates  host  when  the 
crystals  arc  largo  and  firm.  2.  The  purifring 
of  raw  sugars  by  centrifugal  action^  a method 
originating  in  connection  with  tho  boot-sugar 
manufiK  ture  in  Europe,  but  which  has  been 
during  tho  last  few’  years  extending  to  tho 
j)n‘paration  of  raw  cane  sugars,  can,  where  suf- 
ficient motive  power  is  at  hand,  be  resorte<l  to 
with  advantage.  Tho  paste  of  crystjiHize<l  su- 
gar and  syrup  is  run  within  tho  inner  one  of 


two  rims  of  a contrilhgnl  wheel  or  cylinder,  in 
some  forms  termed  a “hydro-extractor” — es- 
sentially, a pcrforatcKl  plate  or  wire-gauzo  web, 
within  an  outer  tight  casing  to  catch  the  ex- 
pelled syrup,  and  from  wiiich  latter  it  is  dis- 
charged by  a jiipe;  the  douhlu  cylinder,  first 
brought  to  a velocity  of  twelve  humlred  to  fif- 
teen hundred  revolutions  a minute,  is  then 
charged  from  a reservoir  nlKwe;  and.  in  from 
five  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  sugar  acttnl  on.  the  soluble  matters  being 
mainly  tlirown  out,  the  machine  is  found  to  re- 
tain the  crystals  in  form  of  a more  or  less  w hite 
soft  sugar. 

Patents  were  granted  in  this  country,  in  the 
year  1859,  to  Messrs.  Nicolas  and  Champagne, 
for  the  bleaching  and  defecation  of  sugar-juices 
by  the  combined  use  of  sulphur  and  lime;  to 
Mr.  K.  A.  Stewart,  for  the  defecation  of  cane- 
juice  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  dissem- 
inated throiigli  it ; and  to  the  heirs  of  Mr.  H.  B. 
Brashear,  for  a method  of  defecating  by  expos- 
ing the  juice  in  a diffused  state  to  tho  action  of 
the  gas  just  name<l,  ns  directly  evolved  in  the 
fumes  of  burning  suipbnr — all  the  parties  named 
being  of  tho  8tjtte  of  I/onisiana.  In  18fi2,  Mr. 
E<lward  Beanes,  of  London,  i)atented  in  this 
country  the  emi»loyinent  of  phosphate  of  am- 
mouio,  in  conjunction  with  Kulphurous  acid  or 
any  of  the  sulphites,  in  the  mamifariure  and  re- 
fining of  sugar;  and  also  the  use  of  liquid  am- 
monia, in  lien  of  milk  of  lime,  for  neutralizing 
the  acid  developed  in  tho  process  (it  is  stated) 
of  refining  sugar,  though  possibly,  also,  having 
reference  to  the  raw’  manufacture.  It  should 
Iicre  be  adde<l,  that  aiilphumus  acid  and  the 
sulpliitea  are  often  employed  with  a view,  di- 
rectly or  incidentally,  to  their  pow’er  of  ]>revent- 
ing  or  arresting  fermentation  in  a saccharine 
juice;  while  against  the  sulphites  at  least  tho 
objection  has  been  urged  tliat  they  tend  to  pro- 
duce a soft  and  inipcrtect  grain  in  the  .sugar. 
In  1863,  Messrs.  E.  T.  and  E.  O.  I>o  Gemini,  of 
Paris,  Prance,  patentt^l  liere  their  method  of 
clarifying  saccharine  juices  by  suhjei'ting  them 
simultaneously  to  molecular  agitation  (by  means 
of  a vertical  shaft  and  dashers  within  the  con- 
taining vat,  or  of  throwing  in  beneath  jets  of 
steam,  or  of  both),  and  to  a treatment  with 
animal  charcoal  and  filler's  earth. 

At  least  twenty-four  different  patents  ore  re- 
corded as  granted  in  the  United  States  in  tho 
year  1802,  for  forms  of  apparatus  liaving  for 
their  solo  or  principal  puq>ose  the  cvaiH>ration 
and  concentration  of  saccharine  liquids ; and  in 
tlie  following  year,  twenty-two  patents  for  ap- 
paratus having  a similar  object.  The  greater 
numlHT  of  these,  liowcver,  are  evidently  such  as 
have  been  esjK'cially  devised  with  a view  to  the 
successful  and  economical  w orking  of  the  juices 
of  the  torgho  and  imphcCy  which,  besides  being 
usually  concentrated  in  smaller  qimntilies  than 
tho  cane  juice,  require  in  some  other  respects, 
also,  a i>eculiar  treatment.  (♦StfcSoRomxi.)  Mr. 
S.  Hoyt,  of  New  York,  M'cured  in  1863  a patent 
for  a series  of  evaporating  puns,  placed  verd- 
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cally  (>ne  abovo  the  other,  the  firo  beinf^  ap- 
plieil  under  tho  up|>erinost  one,  and  the  fluo 
thence  diving  beneath  a Bccond  and  a third, 
ami  entering  tho  chimney — the  pans  liaving 
“inclined  longitudinally-corrugated  evaporating 
Rurfares,"  of  greater  extent  in  succession,  dc- 
Bcetuling,  and  each  of  tho  upper  ones  beifig  at 
will  discharged  by  a pipe  into  the  next  below. 

Tho  principle  of  endosraose,  discovered  by 
Dutroebet,  and  substantially  that  known  in  cer- 
tuiti  forius,  Rinco  tho  researches  of  Professor 
Grtihaiu,  under  the  names  of  “diffusion”  and 
“ dialysis”  (tef  Di.u.Tsts,  in  tho  article  CnsMis- 
TKY,  Asxfal  CTt.'i.op^mA,  1862),  was  applied 
by  if,  Dubrimfaut  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  (it 
Would  apjK-ar)  directly  from  the  beet  root ; the 
pn>cese  being  paU'utcKl  by  the  latter  in  April, 
1854,  but  then  superstHleil  by  tlie  jdan  of  clari- 
fying the  beet  juice  with  baryta.  The  same  in- 
ventor patented  in  June,  1803,  another  retinmg 
apparatus  on  the  dialytic  principle,  tho  porous 
membrane  througli  which  diffusion  was  to  take 
lace  being  of  porchiiientized  paper ; and  this 
0 opplicsl  fur  tho  rwjovery  of  sugar  frdm  mo- 
lasses. More  recently,  according  to  a statement 
in  tlio  Lo7ulon  Producs  MarhH  /iVciVic,  M.  Ro- 
bert, of  Secluwitz,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  has  nj)- 
plied  the  principle  of  diffusion  to  withdraw  the 
sugar  (ami  incident;diy  also  mineral  salts,  which 
can  afterward  be  removed.)  from  tlie  crude 
juice  of  tho  beet.  It  is  said  that  ho  has  thus 
obtained  ten  per  cent,  of  sugar  from  tho  beet 
root,  leaving  scarcely  a trace  in  the  residue; 
that  tho  pnM  css  is  believed  to  bo  applicable  to 
the  cane,  and  seciniugly  in  the  way  of  slicing 
up  and  directly  macerating  the  stalks;  tliat  u 

Satent  has  also  been  taken  out  in  England  for 
[r.  Minchin,  of  Aska,  Madras,  covering  the 
employment  of  tho  like  princijdo  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  sugar  from  (it  ap|)ears)  tho  cane  grown 
iu  India;  tliat  probably  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
sugar  in  the  juice  can  thus  bo  obtained,  and 
more  cheaply  thxm  tho  less  quantity  secured 
by  tho  ordinary  modes ; and  that  the  method 
promises  to  ho  applicable  to  tho  extraction  of 
sugar  from  sorghum  and  maize. 

Many  of  tho  improvements  which  have  now 
been  narao<l  are,  in  fact,  such  as  orierinated 
either  in  course  of  the  investigations  cai’ried  on 
at  tho  outset  of  tho  beet-sugar  manufacture  in 
France,  or  else  in  the  way  of  new  agents  or 
inetliods  applicable  to  the  business  of  refining, 
and  which  w'ore  later  transferred  to  the  work- 
ing of  raw  cane  sug.ir.  Conflicting  opinions  at 
present  exist  in  regonl  to  tho  question  how  far 
tho  raw  mauufa<'ture,  ns  conducte<l  on  the  sngar 
estates,  admits  ultimately  of  improvement;  as, 
while  some  nutliorities  urge  tho  practicability 
of  ]>roducing  tbea*  a perfectly  pure,  crystallino 
sugar,  others,  although  od>nilting  that  great 
improvemonts  iu  the  raw  product  generally  are 
likely  still  to  be  made,  claim  that  loaf  and  liuup 
sugars  cannot  on  the  estates  bo  successfully  and 
economically  manufactured.  It  Is  certain  tliat 
in  Louisiana,  in  Cuba,  Java,  ^lauritiiis,  and 
elsewhere,  including  (spite  of  a swampy  soil  and 


tho  large  amount  of  saline  ond  other  foreign 
matters  in  tho  cane  juice)  even  Deinarara, 
wherever  improved  mechanism,  as  the  vacuum- 
pan,  bone-black  filters,  etc.,  and  a more  skilled 
supervision  liave  been  introduced,  a considerable 
increase  in  tho  yield  of  sugar,  often  os  high  as 
80  to  40  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  more,  and 
also  a higher  market  value,  have  been  the  re- 
sults. 

In  an  account,  in  1861,  of  the  sugar  crops  of 
Cuba,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  previous  season, 
wliile,  of  1,3CD  sugar  estates  iu  operation,  409 
were  still  denendent  on  tho  primitive  plan  of 
ox-power  only,  and  7 employe<l  water-jiower, 
tho  other  949  were  using  steam-power ; and  it 
may  be  inferred  that  among  tbls  class  improved 
methods  of  manufacture  arc  also  pretty  gener- 
ally introduced.  In  Mauritius,  in  1863,  about 
100  estates  were  using  the  vacuum-appanitaa; 
and  while  all  of  these  manufactured  a superior 
quality  of  very  light-colored  sugar,  it  is  in  the 
same  connection  asserte<l  that  the  vacuum  pro- 
cess proves  in  reality  quite  as  cheap  as  the  ear- 
lier, inferior,  and  more  wasteful  modes,  Ihe 
Messrs.  Travers  (quoted  in  tho  Journal  of  thi 
Society  March,  1866,)  say  that,  without 

resort  to  Reynoso’s  and  other  very  recent  pro- 
cesses, a point  has  already  been  reached  when, 
by  moans  of  vacuum  boiling,  oenU'ifagal  ma- 
chines, etc.,  white  sugar  can  be  made  as  cheaply 
a.s  brown,  and  when,  but  for  the  effect  of  the 
scale  of  duties  [><peaking  for  England,  where  the 
better  grades  of  white  raw  sugars  have  paid  a 
duty  so  or  40  per  cent.,  or  upwanl.  Ligher 
than  the  brown  or  common  qualities],  all  sugars 
might  be  received  in  a state  suitable  fur  iimne- 
diato  use. 

Ontline  of  the  Proce*ae$of  Sugar’PcfiniHg,^~ 
Raw  sugars  are  likely  to  contain,  besides  some 
water  and  uncrystallizable  sagiu",  also  remflins 
of  lime  or  other  purifying  agents,  and  of  stilioe 
matters  from  the  cane  juice,  some  albumen  and 
other  vegetable  impurities,  sometimes  ininoto 
portions  of  sand  and  clay,  and  substances  of  an 
organic  nature — among  them,  caramel— which 
impart  color;  while  in  some  cases  they  are  in- 
fested with  the  disgusting  mite  known  as  the 
sugar-insect  {(teams  focchari).  Even  the  whitest 
raw  sugars  will,  as  yet,  usually  contain  more  or 
less  of  such  imparities ; and  imleiHl  the  refining 
procc!«  itself  seldom,  if  ever,  turns  emt  an  aUo- 
lutely  pure  sugar,  tliough,  with  care  and  skill, 
it  suaweda  in  removing  all  admixture's  of  a nox- 
ious or  offensive  character.  T)»o  fallacy,  how- 
ever, of  tho  supposition,  still  to  some  extent 
current,  that  brown  sugars  possess  greater 
sweetening  power  tlian  the  retin^,  is  .sullidenliy 
evident ; the  de<x*ption  having  probably  arisen 
from  the  more  ready  dissolving  of  raw  sngars 
in  tho  mouth,  and  from  the  Jlnror  of  some  of 
their  non-saccharine  ingredients,  which  is  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  sweetness. 

The  older  and  simpler  modes  of  sngar-refining 
have,  of  late  years,  been  replaced  by  the  far 
n)oro  clfective  one  of  which  the  e<«<‘ntial  fea- 
tures are  the  now  methods  of  filtering,  eoucen- 
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tratin^  at  low  temperatures  in  the  vacuum-pan, 
and  the  treatment  of  tlie  loaves  with  a pure 
gjrup  instead  of  clay.  In  truth,  there  are 
scarcely  any  two  refineries  in  which  precisely 
the  same  methotls  and  course  are  pursued  ; and 
perhaps,  in  many  of  them,  there  are  certain 
details  of  a])paratus  and  modes  of  treatment 
wliich  proprietors  may  prefer  not  to  disclose. 

The  forms  which  the  refiner  aims  to  produce 
may  he  classed  as— 1,  h(\f  sugar^  and  then  (in 
this  country  now  more  in  demand),  the  deriva- 
tives from  it;  namely,  2,  hlocl\  or  cut-Uxif ; 8, 
crushed^  or  lump  ; 4,  granuhited;  and  5,  puU 
verUed  or  powder^  sugar,  of  dilTerent  finenesses; 
and  besides  these,  6,  cryttalt  (lai’ger  than  the 
ordinary  grainX  and  7,  tlie  »oft^  or  eoffM  augan. 
Superior  sorta  of  raw  sugar  are  properly  re- 
quired for  all  hut  the  last  named,  which  ore 
produced  from  lower  grades  of  raw  sugar,  either 
alone,  or  mixed  with  the  drainings  of  the  loaf 
and  crystals.  The  refiners  of  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  taken  together,  employ  raw  su- 
gars of  great  variety — West  India,  Louisiana, 
Bouth  American  (Guiana,  Brazil,  Clnli,  etc.), 
iLuiritiiis,  Java,  and  Manila  cane  sugars;  mo- 
lado;  llindostan  and  Indian  date  sugar;  and 
finally,  beet  sugar,  to  some  extent. 

In  refining,  raw  sugar  is  first  mechanically 
mixed  with  water  in  a tank,  and  then  brought 
into  complete  solution  within  large  copper  dis- 
solving pans,  known  os  “blow-up  cisterns,”  in 
water  at  165®  F.,  and  by  aid  of  stemn,  the  li- 
quor being  brooght  to  29®  B.  (sp.  gr.,  1.250). 
Bullock’s  Mood  may  be  added  at  this  stage  for 
clarifying,  and  with  or  without  some  fine  ani- 
mal ciiarcoal ; or  the  mixture  of  gelatinous  alu- 
mina and  silica  known  as  “finings”  may  be 
employed.  In  any  case,  lime-water  or  some 
equivalent  is  addetl  to  correct  acidity : the  liquor 
may  finally  bo  skimmed,  but  it  is  at  all  events 
strained  through  the  false  perforated  bottom  of 
tlie  dissolving  pan.  The  solution  may  next  bo 
filtered  througli  “ bag  filters ; ” and  these  being, 
when  too  much  fouled,  washed  by  mechanism, 
the  impure  saccharine  liquor  obt^cd  may  bo 
clarified,  and  the  sugar  in  it  saved  by  omi>loyiDg 
tlie  liquid  to  dissolve  fresh  quantities  of  raw 
sugar.  In  any  case,  the  removal  of  the  coloring 
matters,  albumen,  lime,  etc.,  of  tlio  solution  is 
completed  by  filtering  through  crushed  or  gran- 
ulated bone-black,  contained  in  large,  upright 
cylinders.  From  these,  the  liquor  issues  for  a 
time  in  a nearly  or  quite  colorless  condition, 
Uiougli  it  gradually  begin.s  to  show  color,  until, 
in  course  of  from  24  to  72  hours,  the  black  will 
so  far  have  lost  Us  decolorizing  power  as  to 
require  to  be  subjected  to  the  pn>ces3  of  revivi- 
fication. (5m  Bone-Black,  etc.) 

CcrUiiii  methods  of  conducting  the  bone-black 
filtering,  which  are  more  or  less  peculiar,  are 
in  use.  Mr.  \S'illuuu  Moller,  of  Xew  York,  em- 

Sloys  a system  of  filtering  in  which,  the  cylin- 
ors  being  properly  connected  in  atia  of  three^ 
and  furnished  with  air-tight  covers,  the  course 
of  Uio  solution  in  each  set  is,  downwanl  through 
the  first  cylinder,  upward  through  the  second, 


and  downward  again  throngh  the  third;  steam 
being  admitted  over  the  solution  in  the  first 
cylinder,  when  charged,  and  in  such  quantity 
and  so  long  as  requircxl  to  throw  tho  solution 
by  pressure  to  tlio  top  of  the  second  cylinder, 
after  which  it  of  course  descends  through  tho 
third.  The  sulution  is  believed  to  be,  in  this  plan, 
less  liable  to  make  fur  itself  jiarticular  chauuels 
through  tho  charcoal,  thus  to  some  extent 
escaping  the  action  of  the  latter ; and  tho  dc- 
colorization  is  said  to  bo  more  thorough  than 
in  ordinary  methods  of  filtering  downward 
only.  Tho  Bertrand  systeiu  of  filtering  is  also 
to  some  extent  introduced  in  this  country,  as 
at  tho  refinery  of  Messrs,  Ilavemeycrs  and 
Elder,  Brooklyn  (E,  !>.),  X.  Y.  In  this  also 
tlio  filters  are  connected  in  aeta  of  three^  and 
very  ingeniously  by  moan-s  of  tho  requisite  num- 
ber of  pipes,  in  sucli  a way  that  every  day  two 
of  the  cylinders  shall  bo  in  use  in  filtering  suc- 
cessively the  some  solution,  while  at  tho  samo 
time  the  third  cylinder  (tho  ono  which  had  just 
before  been  tho  longest  in  use,  and  so  taken  in 
order  throngh  tlio  set,  day  ul'ter  day,)  shall  bo 
disconnected  from  the  others,  to  be  washed 
through,  and  to  have  its  charcoal  removed  and 
revivified.  The  requisite  pressure  for  raising 
the  solution  from  below  tho  first  to  the  top  of 
tho  Bocond  filter,  and  for  aiding  the  filtration, 
is  secured  by  simply  placing  the  charging  reser- 
voir on  a floor  al>ove, 

Tho  filtered  solution  is  next  run  through  a 
“measure  cistern”  in  successive  cliarges  into 
tho  vacuum-pan,  tho  charges  being  made  larger 
and  fewer,  the  finer  tho  grain  desired.  Tho 
boiling  may  be  commenced  at  180“  or  170*  F., 
and  be  lowered  o.s  tlie  syrup  becomes  more 
dense  to  145  , the  latter,  when  fit  to  granulate, 
being  discharged  into  another  ^lan,  tho  “ heater,” 
and  in  tJiis  lieatetl  by  steam  tor  a time  to  180®, 
and  meanwhile  stirre<l,  to  favor  tho  fonnatiou 
of  a hard  grain  ; or  tlio  concentration  may  be- 
gin at  160  , raising  tlio  heat  towanl  tho  close  to 
180“,  and  transferring  tho  syrup  when  ready  to 
crystallize  at  once  into  coolera  or  granuXatora. 
The  fitness  of  tlio  syrup  to  crystallize  is  ascer- 
tained by  tho  siiuplo  means  of  examining  a 
drop  of  it  against  the  light,  by  drawing  out  be- 
tween tho  thumb  and  finger — tho  ingenious 
device  known  us  the  “proof-stick,”  enabling 
tho  sugar-boiler  to  withdraw  for  this  piirfioso  a 
little  of  tho  syrup  from  the  pan,  without  admis- 
sion of  air  into  the  latter. 

The  concentrated  syrup,  being  allowed  to 
cool  and  further  to  solidify,  is  finally  filled  into 
moulds,  of  ditferent  sizes,  to  drain;  and  as, 
however  good  tlie  materhd  used  or  careful  the 
preparation,  the  sugar  coming  out  of  the  voc- 
unni-pan  will  show  more  or  less  color,  to  re- 
move this  the  process  of  “liquoring”  is  now 
generally  resorted  to:  a pure,  white,  saturated 
syrup  is  several  times  poured  in  upon  tho 
loaves,  this  by  its  water  displacing  tho  coloring 
impurities,  and,  while  it  can  dissolve  no  sugar, 
serving  to  give  a final  coating  of  sugar  to  tho 
crystals.  After  thus  druiuiiig  for  several  days, 
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the  loaves  or  titlers  nro  properly  trimmed,  and 
then  <lricd  by  baking  for  several  days  in  ovens 
heated  by  steam  to  180*  or  140®. 

(\'rtain  nie<‘hanieal  methods  have  been  re- 
fiortoil  to  for  expediting  and  perfecting  tlio 
draining  and  cleansing  of  tlje  sugar  in  the 
loaves  or  bulk,  some  of  them  already  referred 
to  under  the  raw  manufacture;  as,  by  applying 
compresserl  .air  ujmui  the  loaves,  by  the  vaenum 
or  “ pneumatic  process,”  and  by  centrifugal 
action:  in  tbo  last,  the  plan  of  whirling  tbo 
loaves  in  the  moulds,  being  reganled  as  danger- 
ous, b.as  not  come  into  general  use;  but  tlio 
method  with  the  hydro-extractor  or  small  cen- 
trifugal machine  has  succeeded  well,  being  re- 
sorted to  in  the  making  of  crystal^  and  of  the 
soft  refined  sug:irs.  The  drainings  from  tbo 
loaves  are  usually  once  or  oftener  mixed  with 
raw  sugar  and  coneentrate<l  for  sugars  of  in- 
ferior quality,  commonly  soft,  and  then  known 
in  the  business  and  trade  as  “ pieces,”  **  bas- 
tards,” etc. ; but  ultimately  such  drainings,  in 
some  ca'^es  with  and  in  otliers  without  a sepa- 
rate purific.ition,  are  sold  as  “.syrups.” 

“ Cut-loaf”  sugar  is  formed  from  the  loaf  by 
means  of  different  forms  of  simple  mechanism; 
as  in  the  use  of  one  of  the  machines  invented 
by  Mr.  William  Mollcr.  by  first  sawing  into 
thin  slabs  by  parallel  circular  saws,  and  then 
dividing  those  into  blocks  of  convenient  size 
for  table  use,  by  cutting  them  one  at  a time 
with  a series  of  knife-blades,  set  on  a stamp- 
head  and  crossing  at  right  angles.  “ CniRlied  ” 
sugar  is  prepared  by  cru.shing  the  loaf  to  lumps 
of  varying  size  and  sba{»o;  “granulatiMl,”  by 
screening  out  from  the  crushed  sugars,  or  from 
fragment  or  even  entire  loaves  finely  cruslu‘d 
up  for  the  piirix^c,  the  separated  crystals; 
and  “ pulverizcil  ” or  “ j>owdered  ” sugars,  by 
grinding  the  crushed  loaf,  and  usually  with  the 
dihriB  or  sugar-dust  frotn  the  other  operations, 
to  a more  or  lesa  fine  flour;  the  different  fine- 
nesses being  then,  as  may  be  done  also  in  case 
of  granulated  sugars,  separateil  by  screening. 
In  England,  the  term  “cTU&lied”is  applied  to 
an  inferior  refine<l  sugar,  correspomlit»g,  it 
would  appear,  to  the  coffee  sugars. 

For  the  preparation  of  “crystals,”  sometimes 
known  ns  “centrifugal  sugar,”  v.aciium-pans  of 
nnusually  largo  size,  and  provided  w ith  extra 
heating  surface  by  means  of  additional  coils, 
are  employed.  The  <>bject  being  U»  secure 
largo  crystals,  tlie  pan  is  several  times  charged 
with  small  charges,  each  in  succession  l>eing 
concentrated,  but  the  aim  being  to  keep  the 
jwjiution  just  dense  enough  to  continue  feeding 
the  erystala  first  fonne<l,  w ithout  favoring  the 
formation  of  successive  crops  of  tlicm ; and 
further,  in  order  to  keep  up  this  action,  for 
several  times  in  8Ucccs.>ion  but  one-lmlf  the 
contents  of  tbo  pan  arc  at  a time  distdiarged 
into  tlie  heater,  the  remaining  onc-linlf  being 
reservt*tl  to  afi'onl  nuHei  for  flio  8uecee<ling 
charges  of  solution.  The  mas.s  in  a senii-fliiid 
condition  is  at  the  proper  inomeiit  si>ee<lily  re- 
moved to  centrifugal  machines,  and  the  syrup 


being  discharged,  the  surface  of  the  crystals  is 
further  clcanse<l  by  sprinkling  liquor  into  the 
mnehinea  by  means  of  a watering-can— a few 
pints  to  each  bundnxl  weight  If  the  crystals 
i)e  made  too  large,  they  dissolve  with  difficulty, 
and  arc  so  far  less  desirable  for  general  con- 
sumption. (Uke.)  The  manufacture  of  crys- 
tals in  Great  Britun  is  especially  carried  on  in 
London  and  Bristol,  and  in  some  S<*otch  refin- 
eries. 

lifcmt  Improtrmf^nU  in  Sugar-JirJininfj. — In 
Cuba,  as  preparatory  to  the  ap])lication  of  lime, 
Mr.  Swift  has,  since  1860,  employed  the  acid 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  M.  Reynoso,  more  re- 
cently, the  acid  phosphate  of  alumina,  as  clari- 
fying agents ; either  of  these  being  put  directly 
into  the  expresse^l  juice,  and  a very  tboroogh 
purific.ition  being  thus  scx'ured.  The  latter  salt 
(superphosphate  of  alumina)  was  employed  in 
England  as  early  as  1857,  by  Mr.  Oxland.  Ke- 
garding  the  use  of  blood  for  clarifying  as  liable 
to  leave  in  tbo  syrnp  some  uncojigulatetl  matters 
and  salts,  tending  to  jiromote  fermentation  in  it, 
Mr.  Oxland  clarifies  instead  with  the  alumina 
salt  named — 12  oz.  to  the  ton  of  sugar — and 
powdered  animal  charcoal.  The  solution  was 
tlms  BO  completely  purified  that  less  bone-black 
was  subsequently  required ; and  the  method  was 
considered  to  render  very  impure  raw  sugars 
available. — Xote  in  Amer.  Jour,  of  v, 

26,  Jan.,  1868. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Tucker,  of  New  York,  obtained,  in 
1860,  a i>atent  for  the  dewloring  or  defecation 
of  saeebarino  liquids,  by  uso  of  hydrate  of 
alumina,  prepared  by  dec'»mpo>ing  a solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  that  earth  by  cream  of  lime, 
and  to  bo  used  either  with  or  without  aiiiiual 
charcoal. 

Tbo  use  of  ahiminn,  as  also  of  haryta^  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  with  the  l>cet-supr 
manufacture,  in  one  mmle  of  which  it  is  still  a 
common  j>lan  to  iwld  hydrate  of  lime  directly  to 
the  juieo  or  solution  from  the  roots,  and  then 
to  introduce  aminonia-alum,  at  once  to  convert 
the  lime  into  a sulphate,  and  to  aid  the  clarifica- 
tion by  the  alumina  set  free.  Baryta  is  still  to 
some  extent  employc<l  in  France  and  BelgintD, 
as  a defecating  agent  for  l>eet  juice,  in  lieu  of 
lime ; though  at  some  refineriee  it  has 
trial,  been  rejected,  on  account  of  the  noxious 
character  of  the  residues,  and  the  risk  of  jK)isoo- 
ons  barytn-salta  in  the  sugar.  Mr.  Goes.-mann 
(previously  cited)  quotes  M.  Kessler — Eiyert. 

Chim.  Appiiqu^r^  1868— as  strongly  favoring 
the  use  of  caustic  magn($ia  for  defecating  l)cet 
juice;  though  the  former,  from  personal  ob- 
servation in  Cuba,  and  from  some  cxjjerimcnts 
mmle  by  himself,  questions  whether  magnesia 
will  serve  in  the  warmer  climates  for  cane  juice, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  believes  it  would 
answer  well  for  clarifying  solutions  of  raw 
sugar. 

Although,  in  boiling  witli  the  vacuum-pan, 
the  saccharine  sedutions  may  be  kept  generally 
at  from  180®  F.  down  to  160®,  or  lower,  yet 
tljo  steam  used  to  heat  the  solution  has  had 
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most  commonly  a temporataro  above  212%  and 
often  as  high  as  225®,  perhaps  even  240®.  In 
consequence,  portions  of  the  syrup  coming  in 
contact  with  the  coils  and  sarlacoa  of  tlte  pan 
are  inevitably  bnmt  (carbonized) ; so  that, 
while  some  crystallizjible  sugar  becomes  lost  in 
caramel  and  ‘‘syrup,"  the  increased  depth  of 
color  acquired  by  the  syrup  in  the  pan  becomes 
at  the  same  time  in  large  ]>art  accounted  for. 

To  obviate  the  difficulty  just  referred  to,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Patrick,  of  Flighgato,  England,  has  do- 
viseil  a plan  of  lieating  the  vacuum-pan  by  hot 
water  or  va|>or,  having  atein|>eraturo  consider- 
ably below  the  boiling-fK>iiit,  at  the  same  time 
that  air,  heated  to  a like  temperature,  is  dis- 
tributed through  the  syrup  ftom  openings  iu 
otljcr  pipes  within  the  pan,  and  fuciliUitcs 
evapi^ralion  by  carrying  off  the  vapor  as  form- 
ed— the  entire  evaporation,  of  course,  being 
removed  by  the  air-pump.  The  apparatus  may 
be  used  either  for  the  cane  juice  or  in  refining ; 
and  it  is  said  to  effect  an  iucrea.se  in  the  ]>ro- 
portion  of  crystallized  sugar  obtiuned. — Xete^ 
ton'^8  Load.  Jour.,  1802. 

Messrs.  E<i\v.  Heane.s  and  0.  W.  Finzel,  Eng- 
land, have  also  patented,  iu  succession,  two 
forms  of  apparatus  designed  to  secure  the  like 
object.  In  the  first  of  these  (1805),  they  aim 
to  boil  the  syrup  rapidly  enouglx  by  use  of  liot 
water  at  or  near  the  Ixiihng-point,  or  of  steam 
at  not  above  215®  F.  (H  tt»s.  pressure),  securing 
to  this  end  an  et^ualde  beating  of  the  pipes 
witliin  the  pan,  by  increasing  their  number  and 
making  them  shorter.  (///.,  1805.)  In  the 
second,  patented  also  in  tlie  United  States,  they 
make  the  racuum*pau  of  a new  shape,  tJie 
dome-space  above,  and  the  pan  below  the  con- 
necting flanges,  lieing  long  ami  narrow,  and  a 
largo  number  of  short  jxipea  being  extended 
from  side  to  side  of  the  pan,  so  that  during  its 
passage  through  tlicm,  steam  or  hot  water  will 


scarcely  lose  any  appreciable  degree  of  heat ; 
while,  further  to  secure  an  equable  appli- 
cation of  tlie  heat,  the  hot  water  or  steam  is 
admitted  on  each  side  of  the  pan  into  about 
one-half  the  uuniher  of  pipes.  (76.,  1866.) 

In  the  year  1859,  patents  (U.  S.)  were  grant- 
ed to  Mr.  A.  II.  Tait  of  New  York,  for  clari- 
fying saccharine  solutions  by  oxide  of  tin,  and 
to  Mr.  John  iSpangeiiherg,  of  New  York,  for 
decolorizing  and  defecating  the  same  with  the 
hydrated  oxi<le  of  tin;  in  1860,  to  Mr.  II.  G,  0. 
Paulson,  also  of  the  same  jilaco,  for  two  methods 
of  defecatii>g  raw  sugars  and  syru|>s  or  molasses, 
the  one  with  dilute  alcohol,  the  other  with  al- 
cohol and  sulphoric  etlter,  and  in  both  under 
pressure  and*  above  the  boiling-points ; and  in 

1863,  to  the  same,  for  cleansing  sugar  in  the 
moulds,  and  cooled  to  alxout  95®,  by  causing  the 
pa.ssage  of  air,  and  then,  by  means  of  on  air- 
pump  and  condenser,  of  ^cohoHc  vapor  at  100® 
to  160%  through  the  loaf, — the  latter  to  leach 
out  from  among  the  crystals  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  syrup. 

The  employment  of  spirit  in  some  form,  and 
often  in  connection  with  acids,  for  cleansing 
sugar  from  molasses  or  syrup,  has  had  for  its 
aim  to  avoid  the  disappearance  of  some  portion 
of  sugar  in  the  drainings.  In  fact,  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid  have  been,  in  France  and  Belgium, 
to  some  extent  used,  since  1849,  in  refining,  as 
well  as  in  determining  the  percentage  of  sugars. 

Importation  ami  Coiisumption  o/  Suffar  and 
MoUum  in  United  Statee. — The  following 

tabular  and  other  exhibita,  relative  to  tlie  sugar 
trade  of  the  Uniteil  States,  are  condensed  from 
the  “Annual  Statements"  issued  from  the 
office  of  tlie  New  York  Shijyping  and  Commer- 
cial  Litt.  The  import  and  consumption  of 
unrefined  sugars,  at  and  from  the  jHirt  of  New 
York,  for  the  years  ending  DecemW  31,  1863, 

1864,  ami  1865,  respectively,  were  os  follows: 


PI.ACE8  OF  EXPORTATION.  ! 

Total  receipt*,  In  tons  of  2,240  lbs. 

1 1883.  1 1864. 

1860. 

5WT 
4,fiTl 
8,119 
9S  1 
4fiT  1 
1.9.31 
1.424  I 

894 

1.422 

123.424 

6,421) 

1,796 

424 

178 

9*0 

2*.« 

m 

M 

863 

196,227 
l.%»26 
ITS 
8.623 
4.460 
1^ 
•S90 
1.975 
1.1  *8 
2,796 
128 
715 

•*  8t.  (Ytax,  ftod  other  Danish  We«t  Indies 

• Jam 

**  Jamaica,  Trlnld.'ul  and  other  Knfrllsh  Inlands 

“ Bt.  Domingo,  and  other  West  Indies 

••  Enrupean,  and  other  fondjfn  p»rU 

Total  receipt*  of  foreljm,  direct 

l.tK'i 

»l\<i 

4,4.32 

189,127 

1.8..*t) 

lO.v'W 

4,422 

i 22\24l 
107 

1 2.227 

Total  receipts 

Add  stock,  January  1,  of  cocb  rear ^ 

1 200.M0 

21, 

1 I.’«,73l 

I 32,M0 

281.925 
1 1T.M65 

222.096 

4,293 

174,861 

19,249 

1 24‘vlW 

1 1.910 

Deduct  exporta  sBlpmeot*  to  Ban  Franciaco  and  inland  to  Canada  included 

217,40* 

22.»U0 

ir*o.ii3 

17,065 

1 247.0*0 

1 83J)I3 

Dedoct  stock.  Jannary  1, of  following  year. 

Taken  from  this  port  for  consamption 

195.1W  1 

I 114,017 

1 
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There  WHS,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  of  71,821  tons.  The  following  is  a general  stato- 
ycar,  a decrease  in  total  consumption  of  sugars  meiit  of  the  receipts  of  foreign  sugars  in  the 
from  tliis  port,  in  1808,  of  24,100  tons;  and  in  United  States  for  the  same  years: 

1804,  of  63,117  tons;  and  on  increase,  in  1606, 


ToUl  rtoeipts,  In  Iona  <d  1,940  Ib«. 


PLACES  OF  IVrOBTATIOK. 


At  "Sew  York,  direct x 

••  Ikwton  **  

“ I-hlladcIphU  *•  

**  Bnltlmore  **  

•*  Kew  Orlcnaa  ••  

**  Utber  purta  **  

Total  re<vlpta  of  f<»el<rn 

Add  atock  at  all  uie  porta,  Janoary  1,  of  c*a(ft  year. 

Total  iopply 

Padoct  exporta,  and  alilpaicnu  Inland  to  Canadx^  from  all  porta.. 

Balance 

Pcdoct  atock  at  ail  tbu  |>ona,  January  1,  of  foliowloff  year 

Total  conaumptJon  of  foreign,  each  year 

pecreaAi*  In  conanmptlon  of  foreign  aumva 

Inorcaao  In  **  mm  

Add  to  the  total  conaamptlon  fl>r  each  year,  of  forrlgn,  aa  above,  the  eatimated 
amount  of  cropa  (of  one  ur  more  yean)  of  l^ulslana,  Texaa,  etc.,  dlatrlbulod  in 
ihti  giren  yc-ar 

Total  cooanmpUon  of  foreign  and  domcatic  cane  lagar,  In  each  given  ycor 

Pecreasc  In  total  ronaamptfon 

Innvaae  In  ••  •*  


1863. 

1664. 

1866. 

1A4.W5 

kNSTO 

*T,6T0 

1AJ>0S 

914 

A110 

188.12T 

2nI85 

94,140 

14.401 

TM 

7,670 

229,601 
S9.208 
40,2]  0 
27.B5 
14.480 
11,090 

»48,1S7 

21,785 

214,0M 

27,M7 

882.9a 

28.4M 

26I,STS 

6.M7 

942,008 

90,920 

800.720 

8,651 

sae.275 

27JIS7 

221.148 

20,488 

887.178 

41A80 

881,«H 

in,«w 

845.900 

10,108 

SS.MS 

158J40 

08,000 

2S.000 

5,000 

tX).6K 

850,900 

I<M<B 

es.MS 

iao.ia 

Tho  consumption  of  raw  gojfnrs  in  California 
and  Orcffon  is  put  down,  for  18G4,  at  (proba- 
bly) 10,500  tons,  nnd  for  1865  at  11,000  tons. 
A very  jfreat  diminution  of  tho  supar-crop  of 
Louisiana,  consequent  on  the  troubled  state  of 
the  country,  marked  the  years  1863,  1864,  and 
1865.  This,  beinp  accompanied  in  tho  first  two 
of  the  years  named  w’itb  a greatly  reiluced  de- 
mand in  the  country  at  largo,  did  not  obviously 
affect  the  importation  of  tins  staple;  but  in 
1805,  when  tlio  general  demand  wils  again 
largely  augmented,  tlio  failure  of  the  domestic 
supply  iiiurt'il  to  the  benefit  of  foreign  produ- 
cers, especially  in  tho  West  India  Lslands,  and 
roost  of  all  in  Cuba,  from  which  the  bulk  of  the 
eicess  of  foreign  sugar  in  that  year  was 
drawn.  Indeed,  although  tbo  total  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  country,  w'hcn  the  yield  in 
Louisiana  was  ordinarily  lun?e,  has  frequently 
been  greater  than  in  1805,  yet  tho  consumption 
of  foreign  sugars— exceeding  tho  nonrc.st  pre- 
vious approach,  in  I860,  by  nearly  6i»,000  tons — 
WAS  never  before  so  great.  It  was  admitted  that 
tho  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  in  1860  must  still 
bo  comparatively  small — some  15,000  to  20,000 


hhds.,  perhaps,  and  not  enough  to  allow  of 
largo  shipments;  and,  the  demand  still  increas- 
ing, it  appeared  that  the  import  of  foreign 
sugars  would  be  yet  larger  in  the  year  1866. 
The  refineries  manufacturing  ^'clarific'd  sug- 
ars,'’  or  those  from  molasses,  consumed  in 
1864  about  100,000  hhds.  of  tliat  article,  pro- 
ducing, say,  22,321  tons  of  soft  sugar;  and  tho 
quantities  in  1805  w’cro  probably  al>out  the 
some.  Tho  quantity  of  maple  sugar  is  esti- 
mated, for  1864,  at  from  26,000  to  28,000  tons; 
and  for  1865,  at  27,000  to  29,000  tons.  In 
1864,  it  was  announced  ihat  a company  with  a 
largo  capita]  was  about  to  embark  in  the  beet- 
sugar  nianufnctnre ill  this  country;  and  another 
also  in  that  of  sugar  from  tbo  Indian  com, 
which  is  growm  so  abundantly  and  cheaply  in 
tho  more  western  States;  but  the  statements 
quoted  give  no  estimates  ns  yet  of  sugar  from 
the  l>cct,  com,  or  even  sorglium;  the  chief 
inAiinfacture  from  tbo  last  named  still  being 
that  of  syrup  or  molasses. 

The  following  are  the  average  prices  at  Now 
York,  per  100  fiis.,  yearly,  from  1861  to  1866, 
inclusive,  of  the  sorts  of  sugar  below  named: 


soirra  of  sugar. 

1861. 

1662. 

1863. 

1864. 

1665. 

48  50 
6 95 

841 

7 92| 

$11  18 
10  77 

$18  65 

$18  76 
18  84 

17  23 

C 69 

8 .591 

11  05 

18  38 

14  06 

3 05 

10  554 

13  81 

21  77 

18  38 

6 SO 

8 3-9 

11  84 

17  74 

13  33 

5 S5 

7 96 

10  71 

16  71 

19  73 

5 S3 

7 931 

10  73 

18  07 

19  08 

Jlclado' 

8 33 

4 791 

6 88 

11  60 

0 99 
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Tho  highest  prices  of  white  Havana  sngar  in 
the  years  namctl,  in  order,  were  (October), 
$10.25;  (November)  $12.50;  (October  and  No- 
vember) $15.50;  (August)  $29.00;  (January) 
$26.50;  and  tho  lowest  prices  of  the  same,  in 
tho  some  years  (June),  $6.60;  (March  and 
April)  $0.00;  (January)  $11.25;  (January) 
$14.75;  (May  and  June)  $16.50.  Tho  highest 
prices  of  Cuba  nmscovailo  were  (October  and 
November),  $8.76;  (November)  $11.00;  (No- 
vember) $10.25;  (August)  $26.00;  (January) 
$22.50;  and  tho  highest  prices  of  New  Orleans 
sugar  (hecember),  $9.80;  (November)  $11.60; 
(November)  $14.25;  (August)  $26.00;  (of  tho 
first  month,  January)  $25.00, 

Finally,  tlm  consumption  of  sugar  from  all 
soxircfs  in  tho  United  States,  in  1864,  is  set 
down  at  280,500  tons  (a  decrease  of  60,Ck)0  tons 
from  the  preceding  year);  and  in  1865,  at  412,- 
000  tons  (an  inoreaso  over  tho  precediug  year 
of  131,600  tons). 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms 
in  Northern  Europe,  unitcnl  under  one  king. 
Present  king,  Charles  XV.,  born  May  3,  1826; 
siicoeedod  his  father  on  July  8,  1859.  Area  of 
Swtalen  and  Norway,  292.440  square  miles. 
Population  of  Sweden,  in  1860,  according  to  tho 
census,  2,272,687 ; in  1865,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation ba.sed  upon  tho  annual  surplus  of 
births  over  deaths,  2,412,983 ; population  of 
Norway,  according  to  the  census  of  1855, 1,490,- 
047 ; according  to  the  census  of  1865, 1,701,478. 
The  Swedish  island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the 
West  Indies,  bad,  in  1866,  2,898  inhabitants. 
The  Swedisii  biidcct  for  1867  estimates  the 
revontio  and  expenditures  at  35,578,740  rix  dol- 
lars each.  The  larger  portion  of  tho  anny  and 
many  civil  officers  receive  their  pay  from  certain 
crown  lands,  tho  revenue  from  which  is  not  in- 
clnded  in  the  budget.  In  tho  Nonveginn  budget, 
for  tho  period  from  1806  to  1809,  the  annual 
rovenao  and  expenditures  are  fixed  at  4,770,000 


(Norwegian)  dollars  each.  Tho  public  debt  of 
Bwetlen  \va.s,  in  1865,  74,068,000  rix  dollars; 
that  of  Norway  8,240,700  dollars.  Tho  Swedish 
army  consisted,  in  1806,  of  124,807  men.  Nor- 
way, according  to  the  new  anny  hill  of  1866, 
had,  in  time  of  i)0ace,  a regular  army  of  12,000 
men,  and  in  time  of  war  18, (XK).  Tho  landwehr 
is  to  be  exclusively  used  for  tho  defence  of  tho 
country.  Tho  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  Sweden,  in  1804,  was  as  follows:  im- 
ports, 96,549,000 ; exports,  04,000,000  rix  dol- 
lars, The  imports  or  Norway,  in  1863,  wero 
valucil  at  19j854,000;  tho  exports  atl4,947,000 
dollars. 

The  old  Swe<lish  Constitution,  according  to 
which  the  Diet  consisted  of  four  ch.ambcrs  or 
estates,  namely,  those  of  the  nol)les,  tho  clergy, 
tho  burghers,  and  tho  peasants,  formally  ceased 
by  tho  affionrnment  of  tho  Diet,  on  Juno  22d. 
The  next  Diet  would  consist  of  only  tw’o  cham- 
bers. {See  the  main  points  of  the  new  Swedish 
Constitution  in  the  Annual  Ctolop^ia  for 
I860.) 

SWITZERLAND,  a Federal  Republic  in  Eu- 
rope.* Area,  15,933  square  miles;  population, 
in  3860,  2,510,494.  The  Federal  army,  in  1865, 
consisted  of  197,963  men  (of  whom  47,944  were 
reserved  troops,  and  64,549  landwehr).  Pres- 
ident of  tho  “ Fedcnd  Council  ’*  (tho  executive 
consisting  of  seven  moml>crs)  for  1866,  Jos. 
Martin  Knftsel,  of  Lucerne;  for  1867,  Con- 
stantin Fornoro<l,  of  Vaud. 

Iti  January  a popular  vote  was  taken  on  some 
amendments  to  tho  Federal  Constitution.  The 
third  araondment,  providing  for  tho  right  of 
voting  in  communal  affairs  by  citizens  settled 
in  other  cantons  than  their  owm,  and  tho  sixth, 
providing  for  religions  liberty,  u’cro  adopted ; all 
the  others  were  rtyected.  In  December  tho  Fed- 
eral Assembly  voted  a loan  of  12,000,000  franca 
for  furniabiug  the  Federal  army  with  brooch- 
loaders. 


T 


TAX.VTTON.  {See  Ftvaxoes.) 

TELEGRAPH,  Eleotbio.  In  connection 
with  tho  telegraphic  movements  and  progrcjw  of 
the  year  1866,  two  great  cntert)rises  will  mainly 
claim  attention ; those,  natnely,  of  the  laying 
of  tho  Atlantic  submarine  wires,  and  of  tlio 
contimitHl  furtbcranco  of  tho  overland  inter- 
continental or  Ru‘»'K>-Arnericnn  line. 

The  Athtntie  Submarine  Teteriraph  Line. — 
Of  the  earlier  attempts  to  lay  a telegrapli  cable 
along  tho  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from 
Ireland  to  Newfoundland,  with  tho  hi'Jtory  of 
which  the  reading  public  have  been  generally 
made  familiar,  accounts  will  be  found  under  tho 
proper  titles  in  tho  New  Amkricax  Ctclop.b- 
DiA,  and  in  previous  volumes  of  this  Oyclo- 

P.EDIA. 

Tho  original  “New  York,  Newfoundland, 


and  London  Telegraph  Company,”  its  members 
all  citizens  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Peter  Cooper 
president,  was  organized  in  1854.  The  “ Atlan- 
tic Telegraph  Company”  was  forme<l  in  1856; 
and  of  this,  in  1858,  the  members  were  citizens 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Unittnl  States,  and  tho 
Canadas,  its  president  at  the  time  being  Mr. 
Samuel  Qnrncy,  ofivondon. 

In  the  first  attempt  at  tho  laying  of  a cable 
across  the  Atlantic,  commenced  August  6, 
1857,  the  cable  parted,  with  loss  of  the  shore 
end,  ou  tho  11th  of  the  same  month,  when  334 
miles  of  it,  starting  at  Valentia  Bay  on  tho 
western  coa^t  of  Ireland,  had  been  paid  ont. 


* See  CTCw>r.«mA  ftr  1S65.  for  an  acconot  of  tho 

Fe<lvnl  the  {>0|»ulatlon  of  each  of  the  cantons, 

occK'.<ilastleal  sUiUbU<»,  Urgest  cities,  and  tho  cutnpoaitioa 
of  the  National  C^aocll 
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In  the  Kcond  attempt,  begun  in  mid-ocean, 
June  26,  1858,  after  the  cable  had  several  timea 
parted  and  been  re-apliced,  but  still  without 
success,  the  enterprise  was  for  the  time  aban- 
doned. In  tlio  tliinl  expedition,  t)ie  pajing-ont 
being  also  commenced  in  mid-ocean,  and  on  the 
27th  of  the  sncccctling  July,  a cable  wna  fine- 
cossfully  laid,  its  western  end  being  landed  on 
the  5th  of  August;  but  the  transmisHion  of 
signals  by  this,  «t  beat  irregular,  finally  ceased 
about  the  1st  of  *Scptomber  of  tlio  same  year. 
A fourth  expedition,  and  in  which  the  steam- 
ship Great  Eastern  was  for  the  first  time  em- 
ployed, set  out  from  Valentia  Bay  in  July, 
1865,  laying  tlie  shore  end  of  a cable  of  new 
and  improved  constmetion  at  that  point  on  the 
21st  of  the  month  named : after  the  paying-out 
of  about  1,212  nautical  miles’  length  of  this,  a 
fault  became  evident,  and,  the  cable  parting 
during  the  efforta  mode  to  recover  the  defective 
portion,  and  grappling  for  it  proving  unsuccesa- 
ful,  this  attempt  also  was  abandoned.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  these  (thus  far)  unavailing 
trials  had  already  involved  au  outlay  of  not  leas 
than  $0,000,000. 

The  electricians  in  charge,  at  Valentia,  of 
the  shore  end  of  the  cable  of  18C5  continued 
to  test  daily,  at  the  hours  of  12  m.  and  C 
p.  >f.,  the  conductivity  of  the  core,  this  con- 
dition being  determined  in  a case  of  the  kind 
by  comparison  of  the  amount  of  resistance  op- 
posed by  the  wires  to  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent, as  shown  by  the  needle  of  u galvanometer 
placed  in  the  circuit,  witli  the  accurately  known 
number  of  “unite”  of  resistance  of  another 
coil  of  given  length,  and  charged  in  succession 
from  the  aaine  battery.  The  general  result 
being  that  the  average  resistance  proper  to  the 
core  at  tlie  moment  of  the  rupture,  altliough  sub- 
ject to  marked  fiuctnatiuns  through  the  dis- 
turbing agency  of  magnetic  storms,  and  even 
(it  appeared)  through  that  of  changes  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure— a high  barometer  being  at- 
tended with  increadocl  resistance,  and  t*.  r. — 
was  still  at  other  times  steadily  maintained, 
ranging  in  fact  very  close  to  6,000,000,000 
“ unite”  of  the  standard  employed,  it  A>llowed 
that  no  fault  or  leakage  of  tlio  current  had 
supervened  at  any  point  nearer  than  the  broken 
extremity;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  insula* 
tion  and  continuity,  and  lieuce  the  w'orkiug 
condition,  of  the  cable  romaiued  unimpaired. 
Prof.  William  Thomson,  among  otljors,  main- 
tained accordingly  that  the  broken  cable  could 
still  be  completed  to  a perfect  line ; and  under 
this  assurance  and  the  yet  untiring  efibrts  of 
Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  and  others,  in  behalf  of  tlie 
general  enterprise,  it  was  determined  to  uu<lor- 
take  in  1806  both  the  laying  of  a new  cable, 
and  the  recovery  and  completion  of  the  large 
portion  remaining  submerged  from  the  prc\ious 
year. 

The  newly-formed  “ Telegraph  Construction 
Co.,”  composed  substantially  of  the  inanufao- 
turers,  undertook  to  produce  the  additional 
amount  of  cable  to  make  the  2,700  miles  re- 


quired for  both  the  purposes  just  named,  and 
at  the  mere  estimated  cost  £500,000 ; but  on 
couditioD  of  receiving  the  further  sum  of  £100,- 
000  in  case  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
The  suras  so  required  were  to  be  raised  by  the 
“ Anglo-American  Co.,”  which  appears  mean- 
time to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  “Atlantic 
Tel.  Co. ; ” and  the  profits  of  the  line,  when 
realized,  were  to  bo  divided  in  certain  stipulated 
proportions  between  the  shareholders  in  the 
new  and  those  in  Uie  former  companies. 

The  cable  required  in  addition  to  the  some* 
what  more  than  1,000  miles  in  length  remain- 
ing from  that  of  1805,  was  coinplete<l  early  in 
May,  I860.  Tlie  sailing  qualities  of  the  Great 
Eastern  and  her  capability  of  being  readily 
manrauvred.  had  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  clearing  from  the  bottom  of  the  ship  of  the 
tliiek  coating  of  muscles  ami  other  marine 
growths,  and  by  arranging  tlie  paddle-wheels 
so  tliat  either  could  be  ca^  loose,  tlie  other, 
and  aidcil  by  the  screw,  alone  rotating.  The 
three  tanks  of  the  great  steamer  ndmiitiug  only 
2,200  niilos  of  cable,  the  screw-steamer  Mod- 
way  was  chartered  to  receive  the  remaining 
600  miles  (part  of  the  old  cable);  while  the 
screw-steamer  Albany  and  the  government 
war  steamer  Terrible,  completed  the  cable 
fleet. 

The  new  cable  was,  in  the  main,  similar  to 
that  of  the  year  before;  but  the  iron  wire  u.sed 
in  it  had  IxH^n  galvanized,  the  better  to  re^st 
rusting,  and  also  in  part  annealed ; and  the 
construction  was  such  as  to  throw  upon  the 
Manila  yarn  its  proportion  of  the  total  strain. 
The  cable  was  thus  at  once  more  ]>liab1e  and 
stronger;  and  the  yarn  in  it  not  being  saturated 
with  the  tar  solution  before  used,  it  was  less 
liable  to  slip,  when,  in  paying  out,  it  might  be- 
come necessary  t4)  check  it  with  the  ropc- 
stoppers,  Tlie  picking-np  miicliinery  in  the 
bow  of  the  Groat  Eastern  was  of  great  dimen- 
sions Aiul  strength ; and  this  and  the  paying- 
out  inncliiiio  (also  stronger  than  before,  and 
which  could  now  be  made  also  to  haul  in,) 
were  eacli  connected  with  a 40-horse-powcr 
engine,  indepeudent  of  those  propelling  the 
vessel. 

Cut  showing  a section  and  an  exterior  view 
of  each  cable  drawn  to  the  full  size,  so  that  com- 
parisous  may  be  readily  made. 

1858. 


The  cable  of  1858  had  for  a conductor  a cop- 
per strand  of  7 wires,  6 laid  around  1 ; weight 
107  lbs.  per  nautical  mile.  The  insulator  was 
of  gutta-percha,  laid  ou  iu  three  ctiverings; 
weight  261  lbs.  per  nautical  mile.  The  outer 
coat  was  composed  of  18  strands  of  charcoal 
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iron  wire,  each  btrand  made  of  7 wires,  twisted 
6 around  1,  laid  equally  around  tlio  core,  which 
bad  prenously  been  padded  witli  a serving  of 
tarred  lieinp.  Breaking  strain,  3 tons,  5 cwt. 
Capable  of  bearing  its  own  weight  in  a trifle 
less  than  five  miles’  depth  of  water.  length 
of  cable  produced,  2,174  nautical  miles. 

18C5. 


In  the  cable  of  1866  the  conductor  was  a cop- 
per strand  of  7 wires,  6 laid  around  1 ; weight 
800  lbs.  per  nautical  mile.  Embedded  in  Chat- 
tcrton’s  compound.  Insulation  was  effected 
with  gutta-percha  and  Chatterton’s  compound. 
Weight  400  lbs.  per  nautical  mile.  The  outer 
coat  was  to  single  wires,  each  wire  surrounded 
with  tarrtxl  Manila  rope,  and  the  whole  laid 
spirally  around  the  core,  which  liad  previously 
b^n  padded  with  a serving  of  tarred  jute  yam. 
Breaking  strain,  7 tons,  15  cwt.  Cai>ablo  of 
bearing  its  own  weight  in  11  miles’  depth  of 
water.  Length  of  cable,  2,300  nautical  miles. 

1866. 


The  present  cable  has  for  a conductor  a cop- 
per strand  of  7 wires,  6 laid  around  1 ; weight 
800  lbs.  per  nautical  mile.  Embedded  for  solid- 
ity in  Cnatterton’s  compound.  Tli©  insulator 
is  4 layers  of  gntta-perena,  laid  on  alternately 
with  thinner  layers  of  Chatterton’s  compound; 
weight  400  ll>s,  per  nautical  mile.  The  outer 
coat  is  10  solid  wares  galvanized,  each  wire  sur- 
rounded separately  with  6 strands  of  white 
Manila  yarn,  and  the  whole  laid  npirally  around 
the  core,  which  had  previously  been  padded 
with  a serving  of  tarred  hemp.  The  breaking 
strain  is  8 tons,  2 cwt.,  and  it  is  capable  of 
bearing  its  own  w'eight  in  12  miles’  aepth  of 
water.  This  length  of  cable  is  2,730  nautical 
miles,  part  of  which  is  used  for  completing  the 
cable  which  parted  in  1866. 

Mr.  Willoughby  Smith,  the  inventor  of  an 
apparatus  for  securing  continuous  tests  of  the 
insulation  of  the  core,  had  taken  the  jdace  of 
Mr.  Do  Sauty  as  cloctricum-m-chief ; while  the 
services  of  Prof.  Thomson  and  Mr.  0.  F.  Var- 
VOL.  Tl.— 46 


ley  were,  on  this  occasion,  secured  to  the 
“Telegraph  Construction  Company.”  These 
three  gentlemen  agreed  upon  o system  by 
which,  with  the  aid  of  the  instrumenta  in- 
vented or  improved  by  tlicm  respectively, 
w'hilo  messages  could  at  any  time  be  trans- 
mitted in  either  direction  over  the  cable,  the 
tests  for  insolation  and  continuity  could  also 
be  kept  up  at  the  same  time,  and  constantly, 
unless  jMjrhaps  at  the  mere  moments  of  rever- 
sal of  the  current;  whereas,  in  tbc  preceding 
expedition,  the  insulation  test  was  applied  only 
every  alternate  half  hour,  the  other  half  hour 
being  devoted  to  tests  expressly  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  conductor  and  of  its  continuity. 

The  signalling  instrument,  doised  by  Prof. 
Thomson  in  1868,  Imd  since  been  brought  by 
him  to  a still  higher  working  perfection.  The 
image  of  a divided  scnle,  reflected  from  a sus- 
pended mirror  and  viewed  writh  a telescope, 
was  first  employe<l  by  Gauss,  of  Germany,  for 
showing  the  magnetic  deflection  oansed  by 
given  currents,  and  so  measuring  their  strength; 
and  Mr.  J.  P.  Joule,  of  Manchester,  had  em- 
ployed, for  galranoinetora  to  give  quick  indica- 
tions, light  needles  hung  by  single  fibres  of  silk — 
their  deflections  visibly  indicated  by  light  glass 
bars  attaelicd  to  them.  Prof.  Thompson  sub- 
stituted for  these  plans  that  of  indications  by 
means  of  a fine  ray  (rather,  beam)  of  light  re- 
flected from  a minute  mirror  carried  by  the 
galvanometer  needle,  this  ray  accordingly  being 
causwl,  during  the  deflections  of  the  needle 
due  to  transmitting  in  any  desired  snccession 
])ricf  direct  and  reversed  enrrenta,  to  shift  its 
phice  to  the  right  and  left  along  a horizontal 
sc.ale  fixed  about  three  feet  in  front  of  the 
mirror.  The  latter,  of  microscopic  glass  sil- 
vered, the  inventor  has  reduced  to  a diameter 
of  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  a weight  of 
about  one  grain.  The  ray  of  light  to  serve  as 
“ index,”  is  that  admitted  through  a fine  aper- 
ture in  the  middle  of  the  scale,  its  movements 
being  usually  confined  within  about  two  feet 
in  length  on  either  side. 

In  using  this  plan  with  the  cable  or  similar 
conductor,  and  before,  during,  or  after  submer- 
sion, one  of  these  “ reflect'mg  ” or  “ mirror 
galvanometers  ” is,  by  means  of  its  helix  wire, 
connected  with  each  end  of  the  former.  The 
operating  battery  current  at  either  end  being 
thrown  into  the  conductor  in  brief  direct  and 
reverse  charges,  as  reqnired,  a corresponding 
succession  of  quick  movements  of  the  needle 
and  mirror,  ana  hence  of  the  indicating  ray,  to 
right  or  left  over  tho  scale,  is  produced  at  the 
otlicr  cud  of  tho  wire.  The  Morse  alphabet,  ns 
in  use  in  England,  has  been  employed,  tho 
daihft  being  denotetl  by  movements  of  tho  ray 
to  one  hani  and  tho  doU  by  those  to  the  oppo- 
site ; tho  combinations  of  these  required  denot- 
ing the  letters ; and  tho  reading  of  these  “ light 
signals”  being  of  course  directly  by  the  eye. 
The  instrument  affords  tho  means  of  compara- 
tively rapid  signalling  over  long  submerged 
wires,  or  of  signalling  by  fecblo  currents 
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throuffh  wires  of  very  great  length  or  imperfect 
conducting  power. 

The  **  resK-tanco”  coils  used  for  comparison 
in  (letennining  the  insulation  of  the  core  wore 
of  great  total  length,  and  capable  of  sub<livisioa 
into  small  quantities,  so  as  to  measure  the  re- 
shslance  of  the  conducting  wires  of  the  cable 
w’ith  great  accuracy.  These  appejir  to  have 
been  constructed  in  accordance  with  plans  of 
Professor  ThomMin.  Mr.  Jenkin,  and  Mr.  Var- 
Icy  ; while  the  continiiity  test  was  made  at  in- 
tervals of  a few  minutes  by  means  of  a small 
condenser  devised  by  Mr.  W.  Smith.  Mean- 
while, by  two  of  a b:ittery,  and  ^fr.  Varicy’a 
large  condensejr,  e<juivulent  to  S5  miles  of  Iho 
cable,  impulses  of  definite  niagnitiidd  could  bo 
sent  to  and  from  tho  ship  without  intcrn»|fting 
the  insulation  test;  and  those  being  transmitted 
according  to  any  understood  coilc  of  signals, 
tlie  shore  could  speak  the  sliip,  or  tlio  reverse, 
at  any  time  wlien  desired. 

On  tho  7th  of  July,  tlic  steainor  William  Cor- 
ry  landcnl  at  Foilhonimemm  Ray.  oi>cniiig  into 
Valentia  Bay,  the  shore  end  of  the  new  cable, 
laid  the  shoal-water  portion  of  it,  27i  miles  in 
length,  and  buoyed  tne  submerged  end.  Tho 
Great  Eastern,  from  Sheemesson  Juno  30,  and, 
w ith  Uio  other  steumei-s  of  tho  fleet  and  tho 
Raccoon,  which  had  on  hoard  a party  of  visit- 
ors, from  Rerehaven,  Raiiti^  Ray,  on  the  12tb 
of  July,  raised  tho  buoyed  end  of  the  shore 
cable  on  the  13th,  spHced  it  to  that  on  board, 
and  at  3:20  p.  m.,  (ireenwicli  time,  began  tho 
paying  out  of  frcsli  cable;  the  fleet  then  set- 
ting forth  across  tlie  Atlantic,  while  the  Rac- 
coon returned  with  her  passengers  to  Valentin. 

Ry  the  programme  arranged  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Canning,  emief  engineer  of  the  expedition,  and 
approved  hy  Mr.  R.  A.  Glass,  tho  managing 
djrect<tr,  the  Terrible  was  to  maint.'iin  a posi- 
tion ahead  of  the  (ireat  Eastern,  on  the  star- 
board bow,  to  warn  passing  vessels  out  of  tho 
course,  the  Medway  to  follow  on  tho  port,  and 
the  Albany  on  tlic  starboard  quarter,  in  readi- 
ness to  let  go  or  take  up  a buoy,  or  do  other 
rcquircsl  work;  and  between  the  great  ship  and 
tho  other  vessels  communication  was  kept  up 
by  means  of  Maryalt's  and  Coulomb’s  iiuirine 
signals.  Tho  course  of  tho  fleet  wa.s  such  as  to 
deposit  the  new  cable  about  30  miles  to  tho 
south  of  that  of  18C5;  tho  average  speed  of 
tho  ship  wa*;  a little  less  than  5,  and  length  of 
cable  paid  out  about  5^  nautical  miles  [kt  hour; 
and  the  strain  on  tlie  cable,  July  16,  Ls  stated 
at  a little  over  cwt.,  the  depth  of  water 
being  tlien  from  1,900  to  2.100  fathoms.  July 
18,  at  2:20  a.  m.,  a Ibul  occurred  in  tho  after 
tank,  some  500  feet  of  the  rope  becoming  cauglit 
up  and  badly  tangled ; but  the  paying-out  l>c- 
ing  ptoppe<l  in  time,  tho  snarl  disentanglo<l,  and 
tlie  te^ts  showing  the  conductor  uninjured,  tho 
work  WAS  resumed  without  loss. 

On  Friday,  July  27,  at  8 A.  m.,  tho  squadron 
arrived  off  Heart’s  Content,  Trinity  Bay, 
Ncwfoumlhind,  the  distance  run  being  1,669 
miles,  and  tho  cable  payed  out  1,804  miles, 


show  ing  a total  “ slack  ” of  about  11  per  cent. 
On  the  same  day  the  end  of  the  cable  was 
brought  to  shore  by  the  Me<lw.ny;  and  Mr. 
Field  telcgrapheil  intelligence  «»f  the  completion 
of  this  part  of  the  w’ork  to  President  Johnson, 
and  others— to  the  former  in  these  words : 

UcABT't  CoxrexT,  Frid*T.  Joljr  27,  ISW. 
To  I(i4  Praidxnt  JbAnjc/i,  Wathin^on. 

Sib:  The  Atlaotic  cable  was  Buccessrufly  com- 
pleted ibU  momtnu.  I liopc  that  it  will  prove  a 
bU’ssing  to  England  and  the  United  Slates,  and  in- 
crease the  inlercourac  between  our  own  country  and 
the  eastern  hemiapbere. 

Yours,  faithfullv, 

CYRU8  W.  FIELD. 

Tlie  fleet,  having  again  taken  in  coal,  pro- 
ceeded to  .‘*earch  for  tlie  cable  of  1865.  the  Al- 
bany and  Terrible  fiuccee<ling,  August  10,  in 
grappling  and  buoying  it  in  latitude  61®  27'  SO' 
K.,  longitude  35®  60'  W.,  and  the  (Jroat  EA'^tcm 
and  Medw'ay  arriving  on  the  12th  and  taking 
part.  Tlie  cable,  which  was  here  in  a little 
more  than  2J  miles  of  water,  was  caught  with 
the  grapnels  ten  times  in  all,  l>cing  tw’ico  brought 
to  the  surface,  and  on  other  occasions  bnoyed. 
Finally,  Septciiil>cr  1,  the  Great  Eastern  having 
partly  raisid  and  buoytsl  the  cable,  and  then 
caught  it  again  three  miles  to  westward,  the 
Medway  also  caught  it  two  miles  farther  on,  and 
tho  Great  Eastern  brought  tho  “biglit”  on 
boanl.  A splice  being  eifected,  in  latitude  51® 
62'  20",  longitude  30®  6'  20',  on  tlic  2d,  at 
6:45  A.  M.,  the  work  of  paying  out  was  coin- 
incnce<l ; and  the  laying  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion, completing  a second  cable,  was  success- 
fully accomplished. 

Communication  having  been  m.ade  by  tho 
American  lines  to  tho  eastern  shore  of  Xova 
Scotia,  a cable  was  1856,  laid  thcnco  across 
the  Gut  of  Canso,  one  and  ono-half  miles,  to 
Capo  Breton  Island.  From  this,  land  lines  ex- 
tended northwnnl  on  that  island  to  P«>rt  Hood, 
and  thence  to  A«py  Ray,  on  its  northeastern 
coAst.  In  the  year  just  named,  also,  a cable 
was  laid  from  Aspy  Bay,  cighty-fivc  miles,  across 
the  ontrnni'o  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  I.Awrcnco,  to 
Port  au  Bosque,  on  tho  western  ccwist  of  New- 
foundland ; while  a land  line  connected  this 

fioint  again  with  Heart’s  Content.  On  the 
anding,  therefore,  of  tho  first  Atlantic  cable,  un- 
intemipte<l  communication  with  Euroj>e  would 
at  onco  have  existed,  but  for  tfio  giving-oot  of 
tho  St.  I-awrence  Gulf  cable  in  1865.  .AAer 
the  second  Atlantic,  cable  had  been  completed, 
tho  broken  cable  from  Newfoundland  to  Cape 
Breton  was  alw  repuirwl,  and  a second  cable 
laid  between  the  same  points 

In  the  careful  working  of  either  Atlantic 
cable,  from  ten  to  twelve  or  fifteen  wonls  per 
minute  can  be  transmitUxl ; the  number,  in  case 
of  less  strictness,  rising  to  twenty  or  twenty- 
four.  Tho  charges  are  £10  in  gold  for  a mes- 
sage of  twenty  words,  all  numerals  to  l>c  writ- 
ten out,  and,  with  date  and  address  of  sender, 
couDted ; messages  in  cipher  at  double  the  some 
rate. 
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The  TnUrnationaly  or  TiuuO'Amcrimn  Line. 
— An  account  of  the  inception  of  this  enter- 
prise, including  notice  of  the  original  grants, 
of  the  assumption  in  IftC-I  of  the  work  by  the 
previously-existing  “Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,”  under  the  name  of  the  “Western 
Union  Extension,”  and  to  some  extent  of  the 
proposed  route,  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of 
the  Annual  Ctclop.edia  for  18W. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  in  the  year  named, 
the  certificate  of  final  formation  of  a company 
for  the  purpose  in  question,  it-s  president  being 
at  the  time  Mr.  Hiram  Sibley,  and  Mr.  0.  II. 
Palmer  being  then,  and  still,  secretary,  was 
exccute<l  at  Rochester,  X.  Y.  'Hie  company  is 
therein  stated  to  be  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State,  its  corporate  rights  having  been 
CTantoil  April  1,  1351,  for  a period  of  one  hun- 
dred years.  A s|>eeial  “extension  stock”  was 
created  of  100,000  shares  of  $100  eacli,  a por- 
tion of  this,  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of 
active  operutious,  being  subscribed  for  and  paid 
in. 

On  the  2d  of  February  and  28tli  of  ^lay, 
1965,  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor  of  Rnssia 
w’as  accorded  to  the  “Collection  of  Tjiws  and 
Regulations  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Govern- 
ment,” relating  to  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  telegraph  line  through  the  do- 
minions and  dependencies  of  that  power  in 
Eastern  Asia  and  Western  North  America. 
Among  the  privileges  granted  by  the  g{>vern- 
ment  aj*e,  tlic  rights  to  construct  and  maintain 
a telegraph  line  from  the  city  of  Nicolaievsk  (or 
Nicolavsky),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  River, 
through  the  maritime  district  of  Rehring’s 
Strait,  and  thence  through  Russian-American 
possessions  to  a junction  with  the  American 
telegraphs ; to  work  this  line  for  a period  of 
thirty-tliree  years  from  the  time  of  its  opening 
to  the  j)ublic— the  terms  of  the  grants  from 
foreign  powers  l>eing  all,  in  tliis  respect,  closely 
similar;  to  occupy  and  hold  for  the  time  (with- 
out acquiring  permanent  posses^rion,  or  author- 
ity over  the  inhabitants),  such  lands  as  requIro<l 
for  the  maintenance  of  stations,  guard-houses, 
etc.,  and  to  Imve  the  use  of  such  timber  as  may 
l>e  needed  for  the  work ; an<l  until  the  end  of 
three  years  after  its  conclusion  to  import  mate- 
rials, tools,  provisions,  etc.,  tlirougli  Russian- 
Asiatic  ports,  free  of  duty.  The  government, 
at  the  same  time,  engages  to  complete,  and 
within  the  period  specified  for  the  company, 
the  link  of  telegraph  still  required  inland,  that, 
namely,  from  Verchne-Udinsk — the  then  east- 
ern tenninna  of  the  Ku-ssian  lines — for  1,900 
miles,  to  Ilabarovka,  to  which  point  a line  was 
already  hi  operation  up  the  Arnoor,  six  hundred 
miles  from  Nicolaievsk;  and,  in  order  further 
b>  encourago  the  enterprise,  to  grant  from  the 
date  of  the  completion  of  the  lino  an  allowance 
of  forty  per  ceut.  on  the  not  produce  of  dispatches 
coining  from  the  Russian  linos,  to  and  from 
America,  and  based  on  an  estimate  to  be  made 
yearly  of  the  relation  of  net  protluco  to  gross 
income  of  lines  within  the  empire  itself;  while 


among  the  conditions,  more  strictly  so  called, 
imposed  by  the  government,  are,  that  its  dis- 
patches, at  stations  Tv'ithin  its  own  dominions, 
shall  have  precedence  in  time  over  private  mes- 
sages; tlmt  the  company  shall  complete  the 
work  (unless  in  case  of  extraordinary  impedi- 
ments) within  five  years ; and  shall  forfeit  the 
grant  and  rights,  and  of  cour<»e  the  allowance 
of  forty  per  cent.,  if  the  work  be  not  so  com- 
pleted, or  if,  after  any  stoppage  of  working  of 
the  lino,  its  operation  (save  in  case  of  hindcranco 
by  insurrection  or  war)  shall  not  bo  reestab- 
lishe<l  within  one  and  one-half  years. 

A confirmation  of  the  imperial  grant,  and  of 
the  determination  to  render  all  possible  aid  in 
carrying  it  into  effect,  is  convoyed  in  a com- 
munication to  the  .\merican  Company  from 
Count  Tolstoy,  Minister  of  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs for  the  empire,  October  6,  1865. 

Of  the  Western  Union  Extension  Company, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wade  was,  in  1965,  elected  president. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  Colonel  Charles 
P.  Hulklcy,  cnginecr-in-chief  of  the  w'ork  of  ex- 
ploration and  construction  of  the  interconti- 
nental line,  the  members  of  the  expedition 
have  been  organized  into  a land  and  marine 
service,  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  similar  official  grades  and  disci- 
pline; and  the  entire  service  being  also  “uni- 
fonned,”  the  effect  was  found  to  be  not  only 
conducive  to  order,  but  also  to  a favorable 
impression  on  the  natives  of  the  regions  trav- 
ersed. 

Of  the  general  land  service,  Colonel  Frank 
N.  Wicker  was  made  chief,  the  like  relation  to 
the  American  division  lieing  intrusted  to  Cap- 
tain Edmund  Conway,  ami  in  the  Asiatic  to 
Major  Serge  Abasa,  a Russian  nobleman,  some 
time  a resident  of  Rocdiestcp,  and  well  informed 
in  respect  to  the  people,  languages,  and  cus- 
toms of  Ejistcrn  Siberia.  The  marine  service 
was  placed  under  charge  of  Captain  C.  M. 
Scaramou,  of  the  flag-ship  Nightingale.  Several 
other  vessels  were  employeil  in  the  work  of 
tho  expedition,  these  being  generally,  and.  per- 
haps with  tlic  solo  exceptions  of  the  Wright 
and  Rutgers,  loaded  witlj  telegrapfi  wire,  etc., 
and  with  supjdies — a part  of  them  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  others  at  Victoria,  with  portions  of 
tho  wire  sent  from  England.  Four  vessels  had 
in  1905,  and  tho  early  part  of  18C6,  sailed  from 
England,  having  on  board  some  5,000  miloft  of 
wire,  the  required  length  of  cable,  machinery, 
etc.,  and  being  destlnwl  for  ports  in  the  North 
Pacific.  Tlie  Russian  Telegraph  Department 
had  also  forwanled  from  Hamburg  inaterials 
for  the  Amoor  .Junctioo  line.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  furthermore,  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, detaile<l  tho  Unite<l  States  steamer  Sag- 
inaw, and  the  Russian  (Tovernmout  tho  steam 
corvette  Variog,  to  as.sist  the  company  in  tho 
cjirrying  out  of  tlic  enterprise.  Tho  secretary 
of  tho  company  states  the  total  number  of 
steamers  and  other  veswels  in  its  ser\i<‘C,  May, 
1806,  at  twenty-four. 

It  had  been  stated,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
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year  1865,  iliat  a lino  from  those  of  California 
was  in  tlie  preceding  November  completed  to 
Victoria,  Vancouver’s  Island.  A cable  across 
Puget  Sound  was,  however,  still  required; 
and  this  having  been  laid,  a dispatch  from  Vic- 
toria, April  24,  1865,  juid  which  reached  Wash- 
ington within  twenty-four  hours,  announced 
accordingly  the  completion  of  the  line.  From 
Victoria,  by  way  of  New  Westminster,  np  the 
Frazer  River  to  Qucsuello,  at  the  inoutli  of  a 
branch  of  the  same  name,  thence  northward 
along  a chain  of  lakes  and  smaller  streams  to 
Fort  Frazer  (on  Frazer  Like),  and  to  Fort  St. 
James,  at  the  foot  of  Stuart  l^^ke,  in  all  a dis- 
ianco  of  about  700  miles,  a telegraph  lino  was 
in  1865  already  in  operation.  From  this  point, 
by  way  of  or  ne.ar  to  Rchrings  Strait,  ami  to 
tlic  mouth  of  the  Ainoor,  hy  the  route  as  thus 
far  explored  or  conjectui^ly  located,  the  dis- 
tance has  been  estimated  at  3,700  miles;  and  it 
is  within  this  extent  that  the  work  of  tlie  com- 
pany is  chietly  to  be  done. 

In  onler  to  expe<litc  this  work,  Colonel  Rnlk- 
ley  decided  to  commence  at  several  points 
gimnltaneoii^ly,  and  assignesl  to  certain  otlicers 
of  the  service  their  respective  districts.  The 
explorations  within  British  America  fell  to 
Captain  Conway  and  iliyor  Pojx*,  mid  during 
the  winter  of  1865~’C6  Were  actively  pushed 
forward.  A route  was  explored  along  Lakes 
Stuart,  Tremble,  and  Tatahi,  and  the  connect- 
ing streams.  Navigation  by  boats  {buttmui\ 
interrupted  at  some  points  by  rapids  and  other- 
wise, is  carried  on  from  Frazer  itiver  to  the 
extreuiity  of  the  lake  last  nunuH].  At  this  point, 
distant  by  the  course  of  the  streams  from  Ques- 
nelle  about  300  miles,  the  “Bulkley  House”  was 
established  as  a ba-sis  of  future  openitious; 
while  anotlier  route  having  been  partly  ex- 
plored by  the  west  shore  of  Stuart  I.ake,  nud 
along  Bubine  Like  to  Babine  Fishery,  150 
miles,  a deiwit  of  supplies  was  establislied  hero 
also.  Much  of  the  country  along  the  streams 
and  lakes  was  well  wooded,  some  of  it  heavily 
so ; and  at  or  near  to  all  imlnts  telegranh  jm>Ws 
could  be  had ; but  there  were  pl.aces  where  the 
rock  was  entirely  hare,  and  where  holes  f»jr 
the  posts  must  bo  inailo  by  drilling.  Game 
(birds  excepted),  and  also  fish,  arc  plentiful 
throughout  tliU  entire  region — the  salmon  atid 
white-fish  especially,  ascending  Frfizer  aud  the 
otlier  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  in  great 
numbers. 

l*ortions  of  the  party  advanced  to  Fort  Con- 
nelly, on  the  ea>tern  shore  of  Connelly’s  Lake ; 
while  Miyor  Pojm»,  about  300  milcH  beyond 
Bulkley  House,  reached  the  headwaters  of  the 
Stekeen  River,  and  explored  it  to  the  sea.  Dur- 
ing the  nutuma  of  1865,  Captain  Cofiin  explored 
the  Skeena  or  Simpson’s  Jiiver,  and  the  S’asse, 
a bruncli  of  this ; and  examination  of  the  coun- 
try alx»ut  the  headwaters  of  these  streams  was 
still  going  oil.  'I'ho  Stekeen  is  northward  of 
the  river  last  named,  its  outlet  being  within 
Russian  teiritory ; aud,  like  many  of  the  other 
rivers  mentioned  it  is  navigable  Ihrougli  much 


of  its  length.  Mr.  Perry  Macdonough  Ck>Uins, 
the  originator  of  the  enterprise,  states  that  from 
the  Stekeen  the  line  will  probably  extend  along 
tlie  foot-hills  of  the  coast  range  to  Pelly  River, 
at  Fort  Pelly  Banks,  still  a station  of  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company,  undthcnce  to  the  Yukon,  in 
Russian  America. 

The  explorations  in  Russian  America  were 
assigned  to  Major  Robert  Kennicott,  who,  on 
the  8th  of  Sc]»tcmbcr,  1865,  reached  his  base 
of  operations,  Fort  St.  Michael’s  (Michaeloff»ky), 
a p(wt  of  the  Russian  American  Co.,  situated  on 
a small  Lsland  near  to  the  maiuband,  and  on 
Norton  Sound.  Mr.  Bulkley  has  received  trust- 
worthy as!<urance  that  this  river  and  the  Yukon 
are  one.  This  immense  stream,  containing,  at 
least  in  its  lower  portions,  many  islands,  and 
discharging  iU  waters  by  many  mouths,  which 
embrace  a delta  of  very  great  extent,  has  been, 
for  magnitude,  compared  with  the  Missouri: 
and  though  the  amount  of  alluviuTn  carried 
dowrn  by  it  has  rendered  many  of  its  outlets 
shulbiw,  others  are  belicvcnl  to  l>c  deep  enough 
to  admit  vessels  of  moderate  draught,  while  the 
stream  itself  has  been  declared  navigable  for  at 
least  1,000  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  dis- 
charge of  alluvium  by  this  and  the  rivers  of  the 
Asiatic  side,  appears  to  have  so  IjIUhI  the  whole 
of  Behring’s  Sea — lying  north  of  the  chain  of 
the  Alentifin  Islands — as  to  make  this  coinp.va- 
tively  shallow  ; while  south  of  these  islands  tlje 
depth  passe.s  abruptly  into  tliat  of  the  ocean. 
MtyorKcunicott,  for  some  time  in  failing  health, 
w’as,  by  members  of  his  party,  found  dead,  May 
13,  1866,  near  Fort  Nulato,  in  the  region 
referreil  to  aliove.  No  report  of  the  results 
of  explorations  there  made  has  yet  lK*en  met 
with. 

Mr.  Collins  indicates  the  general  course  of 
the  line,  in  the  regions  now  considered,  as  lying 
l>etwcen  the  Coast  or  Cascade  Range  and  the 
Rocky  .Mountains.  Among  tlio  advantages  of 
fidlowing  this  great  valley  arc,  that  the  air  is 
free  from  the  moisture  present  along  the  coast— 
the  North  Pacific  being  much  warmer  than  the 
same  latitudes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  con- 
tinent^— hence,  cooler  and  drier,  and  tliat  the 
forests  are  less  dense. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1865,  the  George  S. 
M' right,  screw-steamer,  and  of  about  300  tons 
burden,  with  Colonel  Bulkley  on  boanl.  loft  San 
Francisco,  proceeding  along  the  coast  to  Sitka, 
thence  into  Behring’s  i^a,  and  to  Fort  St 
Miduiers;  and,  after  an  examination  of  the 
shores  of  Bdiriiig’s  Strait,  to  Plover  Bay,  on 
the  Asiatic  coast,  and  to  Anadyr  Bay,  thence 
reaching  Petropaulov.sky  on  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber. During  the  voyage,  Colonel  Bulkley 
eflectod  communication  w ith  some  of  the  ex- 
ploring jiarties  along  the  route,  aud  directed 
their  movemeiits,  "ell  os  those  of  cert^ 
vessels  of  the  exj>edition ; and,  finally,  setting 
sail  direct  for  Sun  Francisco,  he  arrived  at  that 
port  on  the  20th  of  November.  Juno  23d, 
1866,  he  again  left,  on  the  same  vessel,  design- 
ing to  go  in  reverse  direction  over  the  same 
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route,  and  arrived  at  Potropaulovsky,  July  26th. 
Two  late  communications  from  him,  and  from 
which  many  statements  of  this  article  are 
drawn,  appeared  in  the  Keio  Yorh  Herald^  of 
dates  of  November  10, 1866  (from  Pctropaulov- 
sky,  August  1st),  and  December  15,  1866;  tho 
latter  giving  a view  of  the  organization  and  of 
explorations  up  to  the  early  part  of  1866,  and 
tho  former  an  account,  up  to  tho  date  of  send* 
ing,  of  tho  explorations  on  tho  Asiatic  side. 

Colonel  Rulkley  found  that  the  narrowest 
portion  of  Rchring’s  Strait  afforded  no  suitable 
landing-places  for  tho  cable;  but  that,  farther 
south,  safe  harbors,  and  with  mud  bottom, 
presented  themselves, — on  tho  American  coast, 
in  Grantly  Harbor,  opening  into  tho  eastern 
side  of  Port  Clarence,  and  on  tho  Asiatic,  in 
either  Ponkegu  Gulf  or  Abolcaher  Bay,  opening 
into  Soniavino  Strait;  while  the  intervening 
waters  have  a bottom  of  mud,  sand  and  gravel, 
their  depth  being  about  thirty  fathoms.  Owing 
to  the  steady  northward  current,  which  con- 
tinues below  oven  when  tho  surface  movement 
is  changed  by  strong  winds,  and  to  the  shallow- 
ness of  water,  icebergs  are  hero  unknown,  and 
shoro-ico  alone  is  to  be  dealt  with.  The  coun- 
try east  of  Behring’s  Strait,  as  on  Norton 
Sound,  is  without  timber,  but  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  moss,  and,  in  some  places, 
with  small,  stunted  bushes.  The  Siberian  side 
is  more  mountainous,  without  timber,  and  with 
but  little  moss,  except  in  tho  valleys.  Tho 
poles  for  this  part  of  the  route,  of  sawed  cedar 
or  red-wood,  have  been  prorided  at  Puget 
Sound. 

Tho  length  of  cable  required  for  crossing 
Bcliring’sj  Strait,  between  tho  points  named, 
is  178  nautical  miles.  That  required  to  cross 
Anadyr  Bay,  and  for  which  also  fit  landings 
were  found,  is  209  nautical  ipilcs.  The  cable 
for  these  lines  is  of  about  the  size  of  tho 
present  Atlantic  cables.  It  was  made  by 
Henley  & Co.,  England,  and  in  February,  1806, 
shipp^  for  Behring’s  Strait,  tia  Victoria. 

Space  will  hero  allow  only  of  tho  general 
results  of  the  explorations  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
full  information  in  respect  to  which  may  bo 
found  in  tho  articles  already  referred  to,  and  in 
the  published  ‘‘Statement”  of  the  Company. 
Major  Abasju  leaving  San  Francisco,  July  8, 
1805,  in  the  Russian  brig  Olga,  reach^  Potro- 
paulovsky on  the  8th  of  Aoj^st,  and,  with 
Licntcnant  Kennon,  left  for  tho  interior,  travel- 
ling up  the  peninsula  of  Knmtschatka  toGhijiga, 
or  Ghyinsk,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  tliat 
name  (one  of  tho  northeasterly  extensions  of 
the  Okhotsk  Sea),  and  to  Okhotsk,  at  the  ex- 
treme northwestern  part  of  tho  same  sea,  and 
thence,  it  appears,  west  and  south  to  Port  Ayan. 
Captain  Maliood  and  party  reached  Nicolalov- 
sky,  August  17th,  and  explored  the  route  thence 
to  Ayau,  and  to  Okhotsk — this  following  tho 
coast  through  much  of  the  distance,  hut  with  a 
marked  exception  in  the  country  of  the  Tun- 
gosi,  where,  to  avoid  the  coast  mountains,  it 
proceeds  inland  by  a valley  heretofore  little 


known,  and  which  the  tribe  named,  having  pre- 
riously  kept  it  secret  for  their  own  use,  revealed 
to  tlie  explorers.  Tho  coast  mountains  referred 
to  lie  between  Okhotsk  and  Ayan,  and  extend 
far  inland ; bnt  the  asserted  impassability  of 
their  bases  next  tbo  sco,  has  later  been  rendered 
doubtful  by  the  proposition  of  tho  Government 
to  hnild  a postal  road  along  this  coast.  From 
Gbyiga  to  Anadyrsk,  situated  some  860  miles 
up  tho  Anadyr  River,  tho  route  was  eiplor^ 
by  Lioutenaut  Kennon,  who  thence  passed 
down  the  Anadyr  to  its  opening  into  Anadyr 
Bay ; while  Captain  Macrae,  setting  out  in 
November  from  the  latter  point,  travelled  by  a 
circuitous  route  tliencc  to  Anadyrsk;  and  both 
these  explorers  proceeded  from  that  place  again 
to  Ghijiga,  to  report  to  Mjyor  Abasa.  Lieuten- 
ant Kennon  made  tbo  important  discovery  of  a 
branch  of  the  Anadyr,  the  Myan,  the  head- 
waters of  which  ore  near  to  those  of  the  Pen- 
jinsk  River ; so  that,  both  streams  being 
navigable  for  small  boats,  there  exists  an  almost 
continuous  water  communication  from  tho  Ok- 
hotsk Sen,  not  far  east  fromGhyiga,  to  the  point 
at  which  the  Ana<lyr  Bay  cable  will  bo  landed. 
Thu-s  it  appears,  that  the  entire  extent  over 
which  land  lines  will  bo  re<^uired  in  Eastern 
Asia,  has  been  found  feasible  for  their  construc- 
tion. Along  most  of  tho  route  south  of  Ana- 
dyr Bay,  also,  sufficient  timber  exists;  though 
tlio  required  poles  must  bo  transj>orted  in  some 
places,  where  the  lino  crosses  mountain  ranges, 
or  extends  over  tho  moss  swamps  upon  which 
tho  reindeer  feed.  Besides,  the  somewhat  ex- 
tensive travels  of  Messrs.  Abasa,  ^(aliood,  Ken- 
non, Macrae,  and  their  companions,  appear  to 
have  demonstrated  that  tho  various  fixed  and 
nomadic  tribes  along  or  near  the  route,  the 
Kamtschodales,  Koriaks,  Tungnsi,  and  oven  the 
Tchnktehis,  of  more  northern  Siberia,  hitherto 
considered  savage,  will  prove  entirely  friendly; 
wliilo  Mr.  Bulkloy  gives  a like  character  to  the 
Indians  of  the  northwestern  American  coast. 

It  may  now,  indeed,  he  said  with  probability 
that  the  entire  ronte  of  the  proposed  line,  upon 
both  continents,  lias  been  explored  and  deter- 
mined. In  tlie  Asiatic  dirision,  workmen  have 
been  secured,  and  the  work  bcCTn  at  several 
points,  as  at  Anadyrsk,  Ghijinsk,  Yamsk,  Ta- 
ousk,  and  Okhotsk,  polos  being  cut  and  build- 
ings for  stations  and  supply  depots  constructed. 
Mr.  Paul  AnossofThad  been  npjwinted  superin- 
tendent of  the  line  in  Eastern  Siberia.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  whole  line  may  be  com- 
pleted and  in  operation  in  course  of  tho  year 
1868.  Tho  transmission  of  messages  along 
land  lines  of  such  length  is  rendered  compara- 
tively easy  by  use  of  tho  so-called  “ mechanical 
repeaters,”  now  for  some  time  familiar  to  prac- 
tical telegraphist^  and  which,  being  interposed 
at  tho  re<iuisito  intervals  in  the  coarse  of  a 
wire,  may  be  said  to  revive  and  reproduce  the 
original  strength  of  tho  current,  otherwise  ex- 
hausted, thus  renewing  the  signals  sent,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  introducing  new  batteries 
and  operators  to  repeat  the  dispatches. 
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Important  Suhinarine  Wirct^  or  TeUgraph 
Cahle*, — 'Tlio  following  is  believed  to  bo  a 
nearly  coini>lete  list  of  tho  more  important 
Bobmerged  or  catde  lines  which  hare  been  laid, 


and  w hich,  so  far  as  known,  are  now'  in  opera- 
tion, or,  as  in  case  of  one  of  tucm  at  least,  snfier- 
ing  an  interruption  w’liich  is  probably  but  tem- 
porary. The  total  number  here  given  \%$ixty‘one. 


T1ra«  of 
LsyiUK. 

OcognpLical  PewUloa. 

Ixogtb 
la  Miles. 

K4>.  4>f 

Condactors. 

Time  la  operv 
iJon,  to  Jal7, 
1867,ab(rat 

1851 

A 

1853 

18 

3 

14 

80t 

6 

14 

‘4 

5 

4 

14 

25 

6 

14 

«4 

2 

4 

14 

1854 

2T 

6 

18 

«» 

12 

13 

«< 

no 

C 

13 

(1 

10 

( 

18 

18.56 

10 

A 

18 

44 

^ - ««  .«  i.  .. 

1 

12 

18.5C 

8r> 

1 strand. 

11 

“ 

U 

1 

11 

Ifi57...... 

49 

1 strand. 

10 

« 

3 

1 •• 

10 

80 

: 

44 

10 

14 

18.58 

8 

: 

9 

England  to  Hoiland 

140 

- 

9 

‘4 

4< 

280 

9 

“ 

16 

1 strand. 

9 

“ 

44 

14<) 

1 “ 

9 

** 

44 

80 

: 

9 

4* 

1859 

2 

■ 

8 

•« 

868 

3 strands. 

8 

• 4 

44 

C4 

; 

8 

•4 

41 

24 

( 

8 

41 

10 

: 

8 

60 

1 strand. 

8 

*4 

14 

86 

: 

8 

4* 

44 

21 

1 strand. 

8 

25 

“ 

8 

44 

240 

' 

8 

I860 

li] 

i 

1 

7 

44 

1 

116(f) 

1 

44 

180 

: 

7 

‘4 

44 

85 

2 

7 

44 

41 

74 

! 

strands. 

7 

4* 

76 

2 “ 

7 

90 

: 

7 

16 

: 

6 

44 

195 

: 

6 

“ 

Holvhead  to  Howlh  (near  Dublin) 

64 

1 

6 

44 

1,685 

1 

6 

“ 

80 

4 

6 

4« 

1802 

Fortress  Monroe  to  Cipe  CbnVfes. 

23 

1 strand. 

5 

44 

63 

4 

5 

44 

6 

•« 

6 

44 

Kni^land  to  Holland 

130 

4 

6 

44 

2 

•4 

6 

1803 

Sardinia  to  SicilV 

211 

1 strand. 

4 

“ 

1,450 

1 

4 

<1 

Otranto  to  Avlona. 

■ 60 

1 

4 

“ 

165 

1 

21 

81 

65 

3 

8 

“ 

66 

1 

18  XDO’S. 

Across  Paget  Sonnd 

83 

9 

1 strand. 

14 

“ 

“ . 

1,864 

1 “ 

11 

Valentia  to  Newfoundland  (completed  from  1865.  about). 

1,864 

Ti 

1 “ 

10 

'* 

41 

Ncw'foundland  to  Cape  Breton 

85 

1*- 

1 » • 

10 

In  the  list  given,  it  will  bo  obvious,  several 
cables  crossing  wide  rivers  and  other  similar 
bodies  of  water  on  the  American  continent,  uro 
not  included.  A cable  w as  laid  along  the  coast 
from  La  Callo  in  Algeria  to  Biserta,  in  1865, 


but  tho  statements  met  with  throw  doubt  upon 
its  success.  About  September  of  the  same 
year,  several  cables  were  laid  connecting  Kreflch 
bilands  of  the  ocean  and  the  British  Channel, 
and  comprised  within  the  scmaphoric  system 
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of  tho  coast^  'nritli  tho  tnainlaml ; these,  it  ap* 
pear%  to  bo  used  also,  for  the  benefit  of  ship- 
ping in  tho  vicinity,  in  coimcction  with  tlio 
code  of  signals  by  the  semaphores,  as  now  em- 
ployed in  France  and  England.  Electric  com- 
munication with  tho  scinaphonc  stations  at 
Cape  St.  Vincent  and  at  Sagres  had  for  the 
like  purpose  been  established  by  the  Portuguoso 
govoniment. 

On  tho  8th  of  July,  1805,  communication  by 
the  Persian  Gulf  cable  was  intcmiptod ; but 
tlio  difficulty  was  overcome  in  the  early  part  of 
August  following.  A dispatch  from  Valetta, 
December  11,  1806,  stnte<l  that  the  Malta  and 
Alexandria  cable  wiis  again  ruptured,  and  about 
230  miles  from  the  last-named  place.  An  at- 
tempt to  repair  it  was  soon  to  be  made. 

[Since  tlie  above  account  was  written  and  in 
type,  the — until  very  recently — nnexpcctc<l  in- 
formation has  been  given  to  the  public,  in  a let- 
ter from  tho  office  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  and  addresscHl  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  dated  March  25,  1807,  that  tho  work 
on  the  intercontinental  line  h.‘is  been  iuilefinitely 
suspended.  The  chief  re.oson  stated  for  this 
step  is  tho  fact  of  tho  now  demonstrated  suc- 
cess of  tho  Atlantic  cable  lines — a single  one  of 
the  two  cables  being  declare<l  as  yet  more  tlian 
sufficient  for  the  amount  of  business  actnally 
offering.  Tho  Western  Union  Extension  Com- 
pany had,  however,  already  erected  their  wires 
northward  to  Simpson’s  Pdver,  eiglit  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  beyond  New  Westminster.  They 
state  that  tiio  anlicinatcKl  concessions  in  Eastern 
China  arc  also  withheld;  and  they  now  invoke 
tho  mfliienco  of  the  Govemfoent  of  t}«e  Unite<l 
States  with  that  of  Russia,  to  secure  the  con- 
struction of  a lino  by  tho  latter  power  to  some 
I>oint  in  its  past  or  present  poivseasions  on  this 
continent;  wlien  they  propose  to  complete  and 
maintain  tlio  remaining  lengtli  of  tekgraph  line 
reotiired,  to  sucli  Asiatic  or  Russian  terminus. 
It  liad  been  previously  8tate<l,  that  an  extension 
from  United  States  lines  through  Mexico,  m»d 
Central  and  South  America,  was  also  in  contem- 
plation ; and  tlmt  steps  had  been  taken  toward 
securing  the  cooperation  of  the  Governments  in- 
terested in  snch  undertaking.] 

MUctUaruous. — Besides  tho  connection  be- 
tween European  telegraph  linos  ami  those  of 
Persia,  cffectcfl  by  means  of  tho  Anglo-Indmn 
lino  through  Turkey  to  tho  Persian  Gulf,  an- 
other connection  was  early  in  186.5  mmlo  with 
both  tho  networks  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  by 
means  of  a Russian  lino  entering  the  former  of 
these  two  countries  near  Djoiifa — a route  by 
wliich  also  some  reduction  is  effecte<l  in  tho 
rates  of  comniunic.ation  wUIj  India.  The  Turk- 
ish lines  being  about  tho  same  time  further 
united,  at  Ek  Ariseh,  with  tho  Egyptian,  com- 
munication with  Egypt  thus  became  j>racticablo 
independently  of  the  Malta  and  Alexandria 
cable.  On  tho  American  continent,  l>csidc5 
such  a.s  have  already  been  noticed,  important 
linos  or  systems  of  lines  arc  in  contemplation 
also,  or  being  actively  forwarded,  in  Mexico, 


Chili,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  Venezuela,  Suc- 
cinct notices  of  these  and  some  other  recent 
telegraphic  enterprises,  and  o very  full  account 
of  the  rates  for  dis|)atchcs  on  the  cliief  lines, 
especially  of  tlio  Eastern  Hemisphere,  will  bo 
fonml  in  tho  French  Antmaire  for  IfifiS-’OC. 

XELLIER,  Very  Rev.  Remiqits  Joseph,  Su- 
perior of  the  houses  of  tho  Society  of  Jesus  in 
New  York,  Canada,  and  among  tho  Indians 
bordering  the  lakes,  bom  at  Soissons,  France, 
in  17U0;  died  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal, 
January  7,  1866.  lie  became  a Jesuit,  October 
11,  1818.  After  some  years  of  travel,  and  hav- 
ing been  appointed  rector  of  tho  College  of 
Chamhory,  M.  Tellior  was  selected  by  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  Jesuits,  with  five  of  his  colleagues, 
to  go  to  Canada,  whore  the  Roman  Catliolic 
Bishop  of  Montreal  had  requested  the  Pope  to 
send  Borno  members  of  tho  order.  From  tho 
(loath  of  tho  bust  of  the  native  Canadian  Jesuits, 
Father  Cazot,  in  18W,  there  had  been  no  estab- 
lishment of  the  order  in  that  country  until  tho 
arrival  there,  in  1842,  of  tho  six  gontlcmen 
above  mentioned.  Thei*o  were,  besides  M.  Tol- 
licr,  tho  Rev.  Fathers  Chazclle,  Lulsot,  Martin, 
Hanipaux,  and  Dnranquet.  For  eight  years 
after  their  arrival  the  Jesuits  had  the  charge  of 
the  parish  of  T.a  Pntirio,  and  Father  Tellier 
officiated  there  for  two  years.  After  this  ho 
was  cmidoyed  among  the  sick  Irish  emigrants 
at  8t.  Charles  Point  during  tho  prevalence  of 
ship  fever,  founded  tho  church  of  8t.  Patrick’s 
in  Montreal,  and  was  for  three  years  stationed 
in  Upper  Canada.  Subsequently  he  was  sent 
to  the  United  States,  where  ho  was  at  first  Pre- 
fect of  Studies  and  President  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  (Jullege,  and  afterward  at  St.  John’s 
College.  Fordham,  N.  Y.  In  1869  he  was  named 
Superi(»r  of  tljo  Order,  and  returned  to  Mon- 
treal, where  ho  pasi«ed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  dcc<ls  of  active  usefulness. 

TENNESSEE.  The  Legislaturo  of  this  State, 
at  its  first  session  in  1806,  gave  expression  by 
a variety  of  mea.Miires  to  tho  political  views  of  a 
majority  of  that  body,  with  reference  to  the 
relations  of  the  State  to  tlie  Fedor.!!  Govern- 
ment, and  to  tho  policy  of  the  President  and 
of  Congress.  In  the  month  of  January,  Iwth 
branches  adopted  a series  of  resolutions  endors- 
ing the  course  of  tho  President,  of  which  the 
following  arc  the  most  importiint : 

Jt<96lB<d,  by  the  Oeneral  Auembly  of  the  St<ite  of 
Tenneuiiy  That,  coufideot  in  the  integrity,  political 
honesty,  and  exalted  patriotism  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  we  hereby  ^iledge  to 
him  our  hearty  sympathy  and  support  in  his  efforts 
to  restore  oU  pans  of  tho  Unitod  states  to  tho  bless- 
ings  of  peace  and  union. 

Ueeohfd,  That  patriotism  is  national  and  not  sec- 
tional, and  knows  no  north,  no  south,  no  east,  no 
west,  and  embraces  in  its  arms  the  wholo  broad 
COQDtry,  recognizing  the  rights  and  welfare  of  all 
people  and  races  within  its  ample  bounds  to  eqn^ 
and  exact  iustico  before  the  law;  and  regarding,  as 
we  do,  Andrew  Johnson  as  the  embodiment  of  this 
sentiment,  we  pled^  him  our  support  as  tho  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Raoltfd,  That,  in  retaining  u his  constitutional  ad* 
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risen  the  Csbinct  of  the  late  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  we  bare  the  pledge  and  aecuritr  that  the 
policj  that  the  administration  of  Oic  exalted 

fiatriot  amid  the  storms  of  war  will  be  pursued  now 
hat  peace  and  prosperity  smile  upon  our  bclorcd 
country. 

The  followiiiflr  law  was  pnsaed,  fortJio  benefit 
of  persons  of  African  and  Indian  descent : 

Ik  \t  ti\ad<d  by  Ms  Otn^ral  A**tmhly  of  thi!^aU  of 
Tenntit^^  That  persons  of  African  and  Indian  dc> 
•cent  arc  hereby  declared  to  be  competent  witnesses 
in  all  the  courts  of  this  State,  in  as  full  a manner  as 
such  persons  ore  by  an  act  of  Coii^‘SS  competent 
witnesses  in  all  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  laws  and  ports  of  laws  of  the  State  excluding 
sach  persems  from  competency  are  hereby  re|>ealed. 

koicevfr.  That  this  act  shall  not  be  so 
construed  as  to  give  colored  persons  the  right  to 
rote,  bold  office,  or  sit  on  juries  in  this  State;  and 
that  this  proriftion  is  inserted  by  yirtue  of  the  pro- 
yision  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  amended  constitn- 
tion.  ratiHvd  February  22,  1^65. 

The  most  exciting  flnbject  before  the  I^ogisla- 
inro  was  the  proposed  dUfranchiscincnt  of  every 
person  In  TennoHsoo  avIio  gave  aid  or  comfort  to 
the  enemy  in  the  late  war.  A number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  House,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  such  a measure,  withdrew  from  that 
ixxly,  and  laid  tlio  reasons  for  their  action  be- 
fore tlioir  constituents  and  the  people  of  tlie 
State.  They  charged  that  the  bill  violated  the 
State  constitution ; that  it  lodged  the  control 
of  tho  ballot-hox  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor, 
giving  to  him  the  appointment  and  direction  of 
over  eighty  commissioners,  and  tlenying  to  tho 
loyal  citizen  tho  right  of  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  those  ofiletTs,  who  would  be  subjected 
to  no  penalty  for  violations  of  the  law.  llio 
retiring  members  rcninined  at  the  capitol, 
watching  their  opportunity  to  make  theiV  op- 
position to  the  bill  still  more  eftectnal.  In  tho 
mean  time  the  friends  of  tho  franchise  hill  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  a miorutn  by  admitting 
several  members  elect  whoso  credentials  had 
been  a subject  of  dispute;  whereujKm  the  re- 
tiring members  presented  a petition  for  admis- 
sion to  their  seats  in  tho  House.  This  was 
referred  to  tho  committee  on  elections,  wliich 
WO.S  equivalent  to  keeping  them  out.  The  bill 
was  then  produced,  and  was  passed  by  a vote 
of  41  to  15.  The  full  strength  of  tho  affirma- 
tive vote,  if  all  who  favored  tho  measure  had 
been  present,  would  have  been  49 ; while  the 
vole  of  the  Inilting  representatives,  if  admitte<i, 
would  have  made  no  change  in  tho  result. 
Tlio  bill  readily  passed  tho  Senate,  and  was 
signed  hy  the  Governor.  Its  main  provisions 
are  as  follows:  The  first  section  provides  for 
tho  disfranchisement  of  all  citizens,  otlicrwiso 
qualified,  who  have  voluntarily  homo  arn»s  for, 
or  given  other  assistance  to,  Hought,  acccpte<l, 
or  exercisocl  the  functions  of  office  under,  or 
yielded  a voluntary  support  to  tlie  so-called 
Confederate  States  of  America,  or  any  State 
whatever,  hostile  or  oppo.sed  to  tho  authority 
of  the  Unite<i  States  Governtnciit.”  Tlie  second 
section  provides  for  tho  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  a commissioner  in  every  county 
in  the  State,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  this 


act,  to  determine  who  are  entitled  to  vote,  and 
to  issue  certificates  of  qmdification,  and  fixes  tho 
compensation  of  said  commissioner  at  from  two 
to  five  hundred  dollars.  l*hc  third  section  re- 
ouircs  all  persons  claiming  the  right  to  exorcise 
tiio  elective  franchi.se  to  prove  by  two  witnesses, 
who  most  themselves  he  entitl^  to  vote  under 
this  law,  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  none  of 
the  disqualifying  acts  before  they  shall  receive 
the  certificate  of  the  commissioner  (an  appointee 
of  the  Governor),  without  which  they  cannot 
vote.  The  fourth  section  requires,  in  addition  to 
the  evidence  of  tho  two  competent  witnesses,  an 
oath  as  follows,  to  be  taken  by  the  ]>ersoQ 
claiming  the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise, 
before  l>eing  permitted  to  exercise  tho  right 
claimed : 

I solcmnlr  swear  (or  nflSrm),  that  I have  never 
voluntarily  borne  anna  against  the  United  States 
GoTemment,  with  an  intent  to  aid  and  forward  the 
late  rebellion;  that  1 bare  never  voluntarily  given 
aid,  comfort,  countenance,  or  encouragement  to  any 
rebellion  against  the  authority  thereof,  or  aided, 
countenanced,  or  encouraged  acts  of  hostility  there- 
to; that  I have  never  sought  or  accepted  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  or  attempted  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  any  otfice  whatever,  under  tho  authority,  or 
rcteoded  authority,  of  tho  so-called  (.'onfederato 
. tates  of  America,  or  of  any  insurrectionarr  State 
hostile  or  opposed  to  tho  authorilv  of  theX'nited 
States  Government,  with  intent  snd  desire  to  aid  and 
forward  the  lute  rebellion  ; that  I have  never  yielded 
a voluntary  support  to  any  pretended  government, 
power,  or  autlioritv,  hostile  orinUnical  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  Government ; thot  1 will  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  de- 
fend it  against  the  assaults  of  all  its  enemies ; that  I 
am  an  active  friend  of  the  Govemmeut  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  I will  heartily  aid  and  assist  the 
loyal  people  in  whatever  measures  muv  be  adopted 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  Unite<I  States,  and 
under  the  laws  and  proclamations  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  to  establish  and  maintain  the  national  au- 
thority over  all  the  people  of  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory embraced  in  the  >a(ionai  Union ; that  I have 
never  desired  at  lieart  the  succesa  of  the  so-called 
Confwleracv,  but  bare  at  all  times  rejoiced  at  its  de- 
feat, and  the  success  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States ; that  I will  at  all  times  render  paramount  olle- 
gisnee  to  the  Govemment  of  the  United  States,  in 
preference  to  any  State  of  the  Federal  Union,  and 
will  support  and  defend  tlie  National  Govemment 
against  tno  encroiiotnncnts  and  attacks  of  all  fureign 
powers;  that  I will  faithfully  and  heartily  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  Slate  of  Tennessee, 
and  the  schedule  and  amendments  thereunto  ap- 
pended and  adopted  by  tbo  people  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1SC5,  and  all  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
accordance  therewith;  that  I take  this  freely  and 
voluntarily,  without  eijuivocation  or  mental  n-Wrva- 
tion — so  help  me  God. 

In  the  fifth  scclioii,  tlio  bill  declares  that, 
upon  the  evidence  heretofore  named  a.s  ab- 
fMilutely  nccoiwary,  tbo  commissioner  may  issue 
the  certificate  of  qualification,  |»roviiled  that 
“nothing  herein  contaiuod  shall  prevent  tho 
said  commissioner  from  receiving*  equally  com- 
jK*t<  nt  testimony  contrary  to  and  contravening 
the  proof  olTered  and  taken  in  behalf  of  said 
applicant;  and  the  commissioner  shall  be  tlie 
judire  of  the  eftect  of  the  conflictitig  testimony.” 

Governor  Browiilow  calle^l  a fqjccial  session 
of  the  lA'gislatnre,  to  convene  July  4th,  for  the 
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purpose  of  ratifying  the  pr^osed  flmendmont 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  In 
the  Senatorial  branch,  21  members  answered  to 
their  names;  but  in  the  House  there  was  not  a 
nnorum,  only  61  representatives  l>eing  present. 
On  the  11th  of  Jul/  the  Senate  ratified  the 
amendment,  by  a vote  of  14  to  6;  but  the 
House  was  still  w'ithout  a quorum.  The  speaker 
WAS  therefore  directed  to  issue  warrants  of  ar- 
rest for  eight  of  the  refractory  members,  and 
the  Bcrgeant-at-arms  authorised  to  employ  such 
asvsistance  as  might  bo  necessary  to  enforce 
obedience  and  bring  tlie  absentees  before  the 
House,  to  answer  for  tlieir  disorderly  conduct 
and  contempt.  Ono  of  tbo  representatives, 
on  the  6th  of  July,  tendered  hU  resignation  to 
tbo  Governor,  and  received  Uie  following  reply : 
Exirmrc  Dvixtmbst,  Jaljr  S,  1B64. 
Jlon.  M.  E.  IK.  Ihtnnaxcay  ; 

Sis, — As  it  is  evidently  the  design  of  yonr  resigna- 
tion to  reduce  the  House  below  a quorum,  and  to 
break  ui>  tho  Lcgislaturo,  the  samo  is  not  accepted. 

W.  G.  BROWNLOW. 

Mr.  Williams,  member  from  Carter  County, 
sent  in  a communication,  declaring  that  ho 
could  not,  and  would  not,  participate  in  adopt- 
ing the  proposed  amendment  until  he  had  first 
Bubmitt^  It  to  his  constituents,  and  he,  there- 
Ibre,  refused  to  attend  the  session. 

The  Governor  applietl  to  tho  military  com- 
mander of  the  district  for  assistance  in  bringing 
tho  fugitive  ineml>ers  back  to  their  duties,  when 
tho  following  correspondence  took  place: 

Nasuvillk,  Tvon.,  July  14,  ISOa 
LuxtUMnl-GtntroX  Grant,  \S'<uthin>jton  : 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Teancssce  General  Assembly  conduct 
themselves  in  a very  refractory  manner,  absenting 
themselrcs  to  prevent  a quorum,  thus  obstructing 
business. 

The  Governor  cannot  manage  them  with  the  means 
at  his  disposal,  and  has  applied  to  me  for  military 
oaeistancc.  Shall  1 furnisn  it? 

GEO.  H.  THOMAS, 
Migor-Gcncra]  Cumuianding. 

WasmiroTOjr,  D.  CL,  Jnly  IT,  IsCA 

General  Grant  will  instruct  Oeueral  Thomas  that 
the  facts  stated  in  his  telegram  do  not  warmut  tho 
interference  of  the  military  authority. 

The  administration  of  the  laws  and  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  in  Koshvillc  belong  properly  to  the  State 
authorities,  and  the  duty  of  the  United  States  forces 
is  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  political  authorities  of  the  State;  and 
General  Thomas  will  strictly  abstain  from  any  inter- 
ference between  them. 

E,  M.  STANTON',  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Bcrgeant-at-arinfl  of  the  House  siiccecde<l 
in  arresting  and  bringing  before  tho  liar  of  the 
House  two  of  tb(^  absentees,  thereby  making  a 
quorum,  when  tlio  constitutional  amendmoiit 
was  put  to  vote,  and  ratified  by  43  to  11.  On 
the  Kanic  day  application  was  made  to  Judge 
Frazier,  of  Nashville,  for  a writ  of  hahem 
eorpm  in  the  cases  <»f  Messrs,  Williams  and 
Martin,  the  persons  go  arrested  ami  detained. 
Writs  were  issued ; and  Mr.  Iluydt,  the  sergeant- 
al-arms,  having  refused  to  obey,  an  attacliment 
was  then  issued  against  him  for  contempt  of 
court.  This  writ  was  placed  in  tho  bands  of  a 


depaty-sberiff  and  a squad  of  policemen,  who 
proceeded  to  the  capitol,  bnt,  finding  their  en- 
trance prevented  by  a wldte  man  and  negro, 
armed,  avoided  a collision,  and  got  into  the 
building  through  a window,  when  Iluydt  w'as 
arrested,  and  brought  before  Judge  Frazier, 
who  discharged  him  on  payment  of  costs. 
Both  Martin  and  Williams  were  released  on  the 
writs  of  hahfai  no  resistance  being 

made  thereto  by  the  House,  the  object  of  the 
session  having  been  nccompli.shed  tho  passage 
of  tho  amendment.  Martin  and  W^illiams  were, 
in  fact,  in  tho  committcc-room  during  tho  pro- 
ceedings, and  refused  to  vote.  The  speaker 
decideil  that  there  was  no  qnomm  present,  and, 
therefore,  tliat  tho  ratification  had  failed.  Bnt 
tlio  House,  by  a vote  of  42  to  11,  overruled  tho 
decision  of  the  chair,  and  the  amendment  was 
declare<l  to  have  been  adopte<l ; bnt  it  wa.s  or- 
dered that  tho  fact  of  Williams  and  Martin 
being  present,  but  refusing  to  vote,  be  entered 
on  the  journal. 

Tbo  I-ogislatnro  mot  again  in  November,  and 
receiveii  a message  from  Governor  Brownlow, 
in  which  be  said : 

Id  my  message  addressed  to  you  in  October,  1605, 
the  subject  of  colored  sutTruge  is  discussed  in  all  its 
bcariags.  Upon  a careful  review  of  that  paper,  I 
still  approve  the  sentiments  therein  expressed,  and 
respecthilly  refer  you  to  them.  An  eventful  year, 
however,  has  passed  since  it  was  written;  and.  while 
unforeseen  events  have  happened,  contingencies 
therein  contomiilated  have  also  occurred.  Tuc  col- 
ored race  have  shown  a greater  aptitude  for  learning 
and  intelligence  than  was  expected,  and  hv  their 
good  conduct  and  steadfast  loyalty  have  rapidly  won 
upon  the  good  opinion  and  respect  of  the  white  race; 
wnile  the  Tate  reocU,  under  the  encouragemeut  of  tbo 
Fresident,  havo  shown  less  disposition  to  return  to 
true  loyalty  than  was  Imped  for.  These  manifesta- 
tions have  occasioncil  a ropid  advHncement  of  tbo 
national  sentiment  in  favor  of  impartial  sufih^. 

In  the  fiu's.ssgc  to  which  I have  alludeil,  while  can- 
didly admitting  that  negro  voting  cannot  suit  my 
natural  prejudices  of  caste,''  it  is  ret  stated  that 
" there  is  a class  of  them  I would  Sc  willing  to  sec 
vote  at  once."  The  opinion  is  also  expressed,  **  that 
negro  luffrago  Us  bound  to  follow  as  ono  of  the  great 
results  of  tho  reheUion ; and  that  tho  timo  would 
come  when  it  would  he  proper  and  right,"  but  that 
the  time  had  not  yet  come,  too  great  objection  being 
to  "the  immediate  and  indiscriminate  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  negroes;"  bat  it  is  directly  insisted,  in 
the  message  to  which  I refer,  that  “if  rebels  aro  to 
be  restored  to  the  rights  of  the  elective  franchise,  let 
us  no  longer  deny  those  political  rights  to  the  late 
sieves,  who  have  been  faithful  among  tho  faithless." 

I still  adlxTC  to  the  opiuion  that  "ull  this  g^at  out- 
cry against  a negro  voting,  in  any  contingency, 
comes  from  a lingering  sentimentof  disloyalty  in  iuo 
South." 

In  all  the  States  lately  iu  rebellion,  except  Ten- 
nessee, the  rebels  havo  hVen  fullv  " restored  to  the 
rights  of  the  clcctivo  franchise/’  and  even  in  our 
own  Stale,  under  a somewhat  stringent  suffrage  law, 
a large  number  of  disloyal  pcrs<»ns  aro  unavoidably 
allowed  to  vote.  Whether  the  time  when  it  is 
"proper  and  right"  to  confer  the  ballot  upon  the 
colored  man,  or  whether  that  time  is  approacning  at 
which  that  sacred  right  sholl  accrue  to  him,  are 

Stions  demanding  your  earnest  consideration  and 
decision.  The  admirers  and  followers  of  the 
President  cannot,  with  any  show  of  consistency, 
oppose  tbo  enfranchisement  of  the  negro.  In  an 
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authorized  platenient  of  his  opinions,  tnado  publio 
hr  his  direction,  long  since  his  accession  to  the  Prea- 
idenej,  he  declares  that  if  ho  were  *‘in  Tennessee 
ho  would  oudeaTor  to  iotroducu  negro  sufl'rngc/' 
Ho  declares  that  he  would  h<<jin  with  three  classes 
of  negroes  to  be  admitted  to  vote  at  onco : “ those 
who  had  serred  in  the  army;  those  who  could  read 
and  write;  and  those  haring  a property  qualifica* 
tion  of  #2i'0  or  Thus,  by  a system  not  very 

gradual,  he  desired  to  extend  the  pririiego  to  the 
eutin*  race.  If  what  is  termed  the  Kadical  party  in 
the  Lt'gisluture  shall  ngn'C  with  the  l^rcsident  and 
his  followers  on  the  question  of  negro  suffrage,  it 
would  seem  that  un  oiccllent  opportunity  for  agree* 
moot  and  conciliation  on  a vexed  question  will  be 
presented,  and  that  the  negro  may  bo  enfranchised 
with  unanimity.  As  for  myself,  w'hile  I have  con* 
fessed  to  those  prejudices  of  caste,  resulting  from 
education  and  life-long  habits,  I am  free  to  say  that 
I desire  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  great  body  of  the 
loyal  people  of  the  Union.  I think  wc  slioiild  not, 
without  great  and  controlling  reasons,  sever  our* 
selves  fruru  tliat  great  national  partr  whose  wisdom 
and  courage  saved  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  rescued 
the  loyal  people  of  Tennessee  from  the  bauds  of  the 
oppressor. 

A bill  was  introduced  in  tho  House  to  repeal 
the  franchise  law  and  give  suffrage  to  ibo  ne- 
groes ; in  other  words,  to  couple  universal  suf- 
frage and  universal  nnmesty  in  one  act.  This 
was  laid  on  the  table  by  a vote  of  3U  to  29.  At 
a subsequent  session  the  Governor  sent  a spe- 
cial message  to  the  Legislature,  in  which  ho 
again  called  attention  to  the  negro  suffrage 
question.  Ho  said : 

I must  therefore  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope, 
that  this  General  Asscnihly  will  nut  cease  its  present 
session  without  the  passage  of  the  bill  granting 
Buffiage  to  all  loyal  males  properly  qualilled  by  age 
Aud  citizenship.  Onward  is  the  watchwnrvi  which 
shields  ami  iuspircs  two  continents!  >'ow  is  the 
lime  for  Tenocssco  to  sliow  to  tho  world  that  she 
belongs  to  the  advance  guard  on  the  great  question 
of  equal  suffrage  ! With  the  loyal  men  of  the 
State  allowed  to  vole,  the  Government  thereof 
will  remain  in  loyal  hands.  Without  their  votes, 
the  Statu  uill  pass  into  disloyal  hands,  ami  a reign 
of  terror  not  so  cosily  described  as  realized  will 
result. 

Huring  the  early  part  of  tho  year  m>veral 
collisions  occurred,  without  serious  results,  be- 
tween colored  soldiers  and  white  citizens  of 
Memphis.  On  the  1st  of  May  these  difficuities 
culminated  in  a riot,  which  lasted  tho  two  fol- 
lowing days,  ami  was  not  Mippresse<l  until  a 
coosiderahle  loss  of  life  and  property  had  en- 
sued. Accounts  differetl  greatly  in  respect  of 
the  origin  of  tho  disturbances,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  llic  blame,  nio  following  U tho 
official  report  made  by  General  Stoneimm  : 

IIXAtMil'ABTKaH,  HcFAmiCXT  nr  TeVXSA'SCK,  1 
Mrufiikv  May  IX  InW.  t 
Li*ui.‘Gm,  U.  8.  Grant,  l\  ,S.  A.  : 

Your  telegram  of  this  date  ia  received. 

The  Thiru  colored  artillery  baa  been  stationed  hero 
aince  its  organization,  and  consequently  wore  not 
under  the  best  of  discipline;  large  numbers  of  the 
men  have  what  they  call  families  living  in  South 
Mempbia,  contiguoua  to  the  fort  in  which  the  aol- 
diera  w'ere  stationed.  These  anldiera  bad  been  used 
aa  the  ioatrunicnts  to  execute  the  order*  of  goTem- 
ment  agents,  such  aa  provost-marsbala,  bureau 
agents,  etc.,  end  consequently  had  been  more  or 
leva  brought  directly  in  contact  with  tbe  law-break- 


ing  portion  of  the  community,  and  the  police,  which 
is  far  from  being  compoaed  or  the  best  class  of  reai- 
denta  here,  ano  compoacd  principally  of  Irishmen, 
who  consider  the  negro  as  their  competitor  and  nat- 
ural enemy.  Many  negro  sohlicra  have,  from  time 
to  time,  been  arrested  by  the  police,  and  many 
whites,  including  some  of  the  police,  have  been  ar- 
reated  by  tbe  negro  aoldiers,  and  in  both  caaca  tbo»e 
arrested  have  not  anfrequently  been  treated  with  a 
harahnesa  altogether  UDuecesaarr.  These  remarks 
and  bints  will  lead  you  to  reflections  which  will  ex- 
plain and  indicate  to  you  tbe  state  of  feeling  which 
existed  between  the  negro  soldiers  and  their  svmpa- 
thizera,  and  tbe  lower  mass  of  the  whites  an<f  their 
sympalhizera,  in  which  last  aro  included  agitators, 
demagogues,  and  office-seeker*.  The  testiuiooy  be- 
fore too  commission,  which  1 have  assembled  to  in- 
vestigate the  circuroslauces  connected  with  the  rioU, 
shows  that  at  about  four  o'clock  ^londay  afternoon, 
April  SUth,  four  policemen  were  walking'  down  Cou- 
sey  Street,  and  met  three  or  four  negroes  ; they  jos- 
tled each  other  on  the  sidewalk ; an  altercation  oc- 
curred ; one  of  the  policemen  struck  a negro  with  a 
pistol,  and  was  in  return  struck  by  another  .negro 
with  a cane.  There  was  no  further  trouble,  though 
a good  deal  of  excitement  existed  among  the  ne- 
groes during  that  night. 

Incident  on  this  enconnter,  about  4 p.  m.,  on  Mon- 
day, May  1,  a crowd  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
negroes,  mostly  discharged  soldiers,  were  congre- 
gated together  near  the  comer  of  Main  and  South 
sirecta ; the  greater  portion  of  these  negroes  wore 
intoxicated.  Six  policemen  approached  tbe  crowd 
and  arrested  two  of  the  most  ooistcrous  of  the  ne- 
groes. Tho  policemen  proceeded  to  conduct  those 
two  negroes  toward  the  station-house,  being  fol- 
lowed by  tho  crowd  of  negroes,  which  increased  as 
they  proceeded,  and  who  used  very  insulting  and 
threatening  language,  and  accompanied  their  threats 
by  firing  pistol*  into  the  air.  The  police  turned  and 
fired  upon  the  negroes,  wounding  one ; one  of  the 
negro  prisoners  escaped,  and  the  other  was  released 
by  tbe  police.  The  negrtH’S  returned  the  fire,  wound- 
ing one  of  the  police.  The  p^ilice  force  of  the  city, 
together  with  a large  crowd  of  citizens,  congn^ted 
together  in  the  vicinity  of  South  Street,  and  being 
very  much  infuriated,  jiroccoded  to  shoot,  twat,  and 
threaten  every  ncgn>  met  with  in  that  portion  of  the 
city.  This  was  continued  until  about  midnight  on 
Tuesday  night,  when  it  was  quelled  by  tho  interfer- 
ence of  a oetacbmeut  of  the  United  ^tate*  troops. 
Wednesday  morning  arrived,  and  found  large  crowd* 
of  people  colli>cted  together  in  South  Mempbia,  most 
of  whom  wen*  armed.  They  remained  tuore  until 
about  oue  o’clock  r.  n.,  when  they  »vere  disper.sed 
by  a detachment  of  United  States  soldiers,  which 
had  been  employed  during  the  day  in  keeping  the 
dischargLHl  negro  soldier*  in  and  tbe  white  peo- 
ple out  of  the  fori.  During  ihc  day  several  negro 
shanties  were  burned  down.  About  ten  o’clock'on 
Wednesday  night  a party  of  mounted  men  began  to 
set  fire  to  negro  schuol-lionsc'i,  churches,  and  dwell- 
ing-houses. It  is  hoped  that  the  investigation  now 
being  had  will  result  in  identifying  tbe  parties  en- 
ed. 

uring  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  several  inoffen- 
sive negroes  were  killed,  and  many  maltreated  and 
beaten  in  different  parts  of  tlic  city.  The  number 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  ri«t,«s  far  as  ascertained 
by  the  commission,  was  one  white  man  wounded 
(shot  by  negroes).  Tho  number  of  negroes  shot  and 
beaten  to  death  ho*  not  yet  been  Rscertained.  I will 
give  you  the  information  when  procured.  Frequent 
a]>pIi'cations  were  made  for  arms  and  permission  to 
organize  a militia  force,  all  of  which  were  refused ; 
ami  on  Thursday  I issued  an  order,  prohibiting  any 
persons,  under  whatsoever  ]>retext,  Iruin  assembling 
anywhere,  armed  or  unarmed.  Great  fear*  were  en- 
tertained that  other  buildings,  such  as  the  Freed- 
men’s  Bureau  building,  and  the  oflice  of  the  J/rnv- 
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phi$  I\>H,  would  be  burned  down^  but  if  uny  such 
intentiuns  were  had,  the  disposllion  of  the  small 
force  at  my  dispo^ol  prerenteo  the  realization.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  some  parties  to  pain  posses- 
sion  of  the  muskets  which  a few  days  before  had 
been  turned  in  by  the  Third  colored  artillery. 
Every  olQccr  and  man  here  was  on  duty  doy  and 
night  during  the  week.  On  the  4tb  they  were  re- 
lieved by  a detachment  I had  ordered  over  from 
Nashville. 

As  before  stated,  the  rioters  were  composed  of  tbo 
police,  firemen,  and  the  rabble  ond  negro-haters  in 
general,  with  a sprinkling  of  Vankoe-hater^  all  led 
on  and  encouraged  by  demagogues  and  oflicu'hunt- 
ers,  and  most  of  them  under  the  influence  of  whis- 
key. It  appears  in  evidence  before  the  commission, 
that  John  Creighton,  recorder  of  the  citv,  made  a 
speech  to  the  rioters,  in  which  he  said,  Wo  are  not 
yet  prepared,  but  let  us  prepare  to  clean  every  negro 
out  of  town.’^ 

Very  few  parollcd  Confederates  were  mixed  up 
with  the  rioters  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the 
larger  portion  being  registered  voters.  Who  com- 
posed tne  incendiaries  on  Wednesday  night  remains 
to  be  developed.  GEORGE  StONeMAN, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

Mc¥rms,  Tiura.,  May  18, 1S8A 
To  LUuUMni-Otneral  Grant : 

I bare  the  honor  to  report  that  it  appears  upon 
investigation  by  the  commission,  that  there  were 
killed  outright  during  the  recent  riots  at  Memphis, 
twenty-four  negroes,  eight  of  whom  were  discharged 
soldiers.  GEORGE  STONEMAN, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

The  losses  in  property  wore  estimated  at 
about  $120,000. 

The  Memphis  Commercial  gave  the  following 
detailed  statement  of  the  principal  ocenrrcncea 
on  the  second  and  most  terrible  day  of  tho 
riot : 

What  is  presented  below,  however,  can  be  relied 
upon,  as  it  cither  came  under  our  own  observation, 
or  the  information  was  imparted  to  us  by  others  who 
were  present.  Day  had  no  sooner  dawned  on  tho 
morning  of  yesterday  than  the  conflict  began  to  rage 
anew  between  the  whites  and  blacks,  nutwitbstaml- 
ing  the  efforts  made  by  the  county  and  city  officers 
to  check  it.  Shots  were  exchanged,  the  negroes 
firing  from  a mound  lying  due  cast  from  the  forts  on 
South  Street,  and  from  tuoir  shanties,  which  lay  just 
in  the  rear  of  South  Street,  outside  the  cor^iorate 
limits,  and  which  cover  an  area  of  land  about  a 
S4{uaro  mile  in  extent.  The  whites  were  scattered 
along  South,  Cousey,  and  Hernando  Streets,  and  sub- 
seouent  to  the  firing  of  tho  first  feiv  shots  became  so 
iniuriated  and  blind  with  rage,  adverting  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day  previous,  aod  more  particularly 
to  the  Killing  of  Dunn,  that  all  efforts  of  the  officials 
in  attempting  to  roHtrain  them  were  entirely  disre- 
garded. It  was  during  this  period  of  frenzy  and  of 
rago  that  about  six  negroes  were  killed.  When  the 
news,  wild  aod  exaggerated  as  it  was,  reached  tho 
upper  part  of  the  city  about  ten  o'clock,  that  the  riot 
was  in  progress  on  ^outh  Street,  and  had  assumed 
large  proportions,  it  created  comsidorablc  consterna- 
tion. Parties  were  running  bore  and  there  in  search 
of  fire-arms,  horses,  etc.,  while  others  were  congre- 
gating on  street  comers  discusihiug  as  to  what  courso 
should  be  pursued,  i^hcrilf  Winters  and  bis  efficient 
deputies.  General  Wallace  ond  others,  immediately 
set  about  summoning  a posse  of  three  hundred  men. 
As  fast  as  a body  of  twenty  or  thirty  men  were  col- 
lected, they  were  supplied  with  shot-guns  and  ammu- 
nition. Several  squads  were  then  armed  and  cc^uipped. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  front,  the  cause  which  bad 
called  them  together  had  fortunately  almost  ceased 
to  exist,  for  tho  day  at  least. 


Previons  to  the  arrival  of  either  tho  sherifTs  force 
or  the  Sixteenth  United  States  regulars,  chief  of  po- 
lice Oarrett  was  engaged  in  organizing  and  drawing 
up  into  line  the  members  of  the  police  and  such  citi- 
zens as  wore  in  tho  vicinity  of  tne  comer  of  South 
and  Main  Streets.  It  was  while  these  men  were 
standing  in  line  on  tho  ground  known  as  the  Old 
Norris  Cemetery,  that  fifteen  or  twenty  negro  sol- 
diers banded  toother,  and  took  possession  ofa  cabin 
situated  on  a Mttock  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  distant,  and  poured  two  or  three  volleys  into 
the  ranks  of  Captain  Garrett’s  men,  none  of  whom, 
strange  to  say,  were  in  any  degree  injured.  Mayor 
Park,  white  standing  in  tho  vicinity,  narrowly  es- 
caped being  wounded,  perhaps  killed,  several  of  tbo 
balls  scattering  the  dust  over  his  garments.  After 
remaining  about  the  sheds  twenty  minutes  or  there- 
abouts, the  negroes  coolly  retired  within  the  fort, 
taking  their  amis  and  ammunition  with  them.  The 
next  hour,  were  it  not  for  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
the  sheriff's  force  which  had  arrived  on  the  ground, 
and  tbo  police  under  charge  of  Captain  Garrett, 
might  have  been  fraught  with  the  most  disastrous 
evils,  so  high  and  so  uncontrollable  were  the  pas- 
sions of  tho  crowd.  By  stationing  guards  at  the  dif- 
ferent crossings  loading  bevond  South  Street,  the 
excitement  was  partially  allayed,  and  the  crowd, 
numbering  about  fire  hundriAl  in  all,  began  to  dis- 
perse, and  leave  fur  their  homes.  After  this,  peace 
and  quiet  prevailed  generally  throughout  tho  day, 
being  disturbed  but  once,  and  that  was  caused  ^y 
the  burning  of  a negro  school-house  and  about  five 
ne^o  cabins  which  were  first  pillaged  by  a set  of 
tbmving  Toung  rascals,  not  unknown  in  the  criminal 
annals  of  Memphis,  ond  were  set  fire  to  and  burned 
to  the  ground.  Captain  Smvthc,  commanding  a 
sqnad  o?  regulars,  arrived  on  tlie  spot,  and  through 
the  assistance  rendered  him  was  enabled  to  stay  ihc 
progress  of  the  flames  and  prevent  a repetition  of 
similar  conduct.  White  talking  to  u number  of  ne- 
groes within  tbo  fort  yesterdav,  it  became  evident  to 
us  that  the  excitement  extended  among  the  negroes 
to  even  a greater  degree  than  among  the  populace. 
Among  the  adld  stories  which  they  licard  were,  that 
tho  negro  women  ond  children  were  being  burned, 
and  that  almost  every  negro  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city  bad  been  killed.  Some  spoke  in  a rather  concilia- 
tory tone,  while  others  were  quite  indignant.  The 
police,  yesterday,  again  displayed  that  discretion 
and  judgment  which  is  so  highly  commendable,  in 
rescuing  negroes  from  the  bands  of  the  crowd,  and 
committing  them  to  places  of  sufety.  The  best  evi- 
dence of  this  is  the  fact  that  no  less  than  eight  or  ten 
negroes  in  tho  fort  said  to  us  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  police,  they  would  not  thou  bo  alive.  About  five 
o’clock  yesterday  evening  the  scene  of  the  late  riot 
api>eareil  as  if  nothing  bad  happened.  Negroes  could 
be  seen  hero  and  there  on  the  streets,  some  at  work 
and  others  walking  carelessly  along.  The  same 
state  of  affairs  was  perceptible  over  the  entire  south- 
ern part  of  the  city. 

On  the  22<i  of  Fehniary  the  “ Union  State 
Convention  ” met  at  Kaahvillo,  Hon.  Henry 
Cooper  presiding,  and  adopted  resolutions  op- 
posing any  attempts  of  Congress  to  force  negro 
suffrage  upon  the  South ; opposing  also  any  in- 
terference with  the  constitution ; for  approv- 
ing of  a guaranty  of  tho  payment  of  tho  public 
debt,  and  the  pardon  and  protection  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  tho  land  in  tbe  enjoyment  of  life 
and  liberty ; indorsing  the  policy  of  tho  Presi- 
dent, and  especially  his  message  vetoing  tho 
Freedmeirs  Bureau  Bill. 

A novel  instance  of  criminal  jurispnidcnco 
was  reported  to  have  occurred  at  Murfreesboro, 
where  two  freetlraen  had  a quarrel,  in  which 
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one  of  them  received  wonnds  which  sabse* 
qnently  proved  fatal,  and  the  case  waa  tried 
before  a jury  of  twelve  black  men,  in  the 
Froe<lraen’s  court.  The  jury  returned  a ver- 
dict of  “ manslaughter  in  the  aecond  degree  •* 
(that  is  unintentional) ; but,  after  tlio  court  had 
explained  the  return  of  their  verdict,  they  again 
retired,  and  returned  with  a verdict  diachirg- 
ing  the  prisoner. 

In  a trial  which  occurred  at  Memphis,  two 
colored  women  wero  otFcred  as  witnesses. — 
Tliey  were  objected  to  by  the  counsel  for  the 
defence,  but  tlie  court  decided  that,  under  the 
recent  act  of  the  Legislature,  they  were  com- 
petent to  testify.  The  counsel  again  objected 
that  they  did  not  understand  the  obligations  of 
an  oath  ; whereupon  the  court  examined  them 
and  found  that,  although  they  had  a goo<l  con- 
ception of  the  moral  obligations  of  an  oath, 
tliey  had  no  idea  of  a prosecution  for  perjury, 
and  on  that  ground  rtyected  them. 

Owing  to  the  differences  of  ojiinions  and  in- 
terests which  prevail  between  a large  numljer 
of  the  inhabitants  of  “East  Tennessee”  and 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  State,  a convention  was 
called  to  meet  in  Knoxville  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  May,  to  consider  the  propriety  and  ci- 
peilicncy  of  fonning  a new  State,  to  bo  known 
as  ” East  Tennessee.”  The  convention  was  at- 
tended by  delegates  from  all  the  counties  of 
that  part  of  tlio  8tate,  and  continued  during 
two  days.  8.  R.  Rogers,  of  Knox  County,  pre- 
sided. An  address,  giving  a statement  of  rea- 
sons for  a division  of  the  State,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  were  adopte<l : 

Kfwlted,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention 
that  it  will  be  best  for  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  all  the  people  of  the  State,  that  the  district  known 
ns  East  Tennessee  should  be  formed  into  a new 
State. 

Ji<$otred^  That  the  president  of  this  convention 
be,  and  be  is  hereby,  authorized  to  appoint  three 
persons,  who,  in  conjunction  with  himself,  are  re- 
quested to  proceed  at  once  to  NasbviUc,  and  request, 
in  such  mode  as  they  may  deem  most  expedient,  the 
Legislature  to  pass  a law  giving  its  assent  to  aid  the 
measure,  provided  a majority  of  the  people  of  East 
Tennessee  vote  for  it, 

Ri4oh<d,  That  the  president  of  this  convention  bo 
requested  to  appoint  persons  to  prepare  and  publish 
an  address  to  the  people  of  East  Teuncssce,  setting 
forth  our  reasons  tor  this  grave  step. 

The  debt  of  Tenuossee,  January  1,  1866,  was 
as  follows : 


SPECIES  or  DEUT. 

taUrwi.  1 

TouL 

Htito  debt,  proi>*T. ...... 

♦4.744.1G0 

Pui<>  bond#  loanwl 

14.01  Kl.iKlo: 

8,"<’4l..V»7! 

17,77.’^,finT 

btale  buuds  iadursed.. ..  | 

2,Zd7,l>i)0! 

2,7tiy,d30 

Anvfvnte  debts  and  lU-l 

1 

bllllle* 1 

•2rt.107.fl0: 

♦M69.T40;  { 

125.277,!^  7 

Incliide^l  in  the  above  estimate  are  State 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $331,000,  issued  to  rail- 
road ami  turnpike  companies,  after  the  p.assago 
of  the  ordinance  of  Becession,  but  which  had 
been  previously  antliorized  by  the  Legislature, 
for  the  payment  of  which  no  provision  has  yet 
been  made.  Under  the  head  of  “State  debt 


proper  ” are  classed  nil  issues  for  turnpike 
Btook,  bank  stock,  railroad  stock,  and  public 
purposes  for  which  the  State  is  directly  liable. 
The  cla.s3  “ State  bonds  loaned  ” covers  all  is- 
sues which  have  been  loaned  on  the  security 
of  the  works  for  wliich  they  were  separately 
made,  and  also  an  issue  of  $30,000  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Burean.  The  bonds  indorsed  by  the 
State  were  exclusively  for  railroad  companies ; 
those  for  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Rail- 
road were,  in  fact,  bonds  of  tlie  city  of  Mem- 
phis, loaned  to  that  company  and  indorsed  by 
the  State.  A law  pai^sea  by  the  Legislature 
has  providc<I  for  the  issuing  of  six  per  cent, 
coupon  bonds,  date<l  January  1,  1866,  and  pay- 
able January  1,  1802,  to  an  amount  sufficient 
to  pay  off  all  bonds  and  interest  past  due,  as 
well  as  those  which  fell  due  in  1866,  issued  or 
indorse<l  by  the  State  prenous  to  the  so-CAlled 
act  of  sccoaslon.  j»asse<l  Mav  6.  1861. 

TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  Territories  of  the  United  States  remained 
in  1866  the  same  in  respect  to  organixation 
and  name,  as  in  the  preceding  year.  A bill 
to  admit  Colorado  into  the  Union  as  a State 
failed  to  become  a law  by  reason  of  the  Proa- 
idonfs  veto,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to 
cariy  the  njcasuro  by  a two-thirds  vote  over 
the  veto.  An  net  erecting  Montana  into  a 
surveying  district  was  also  vetoed. 

Arizona. — The  development  of  the  resources 
of  this  young  Territory  was  greatly  retarded  in 
1800  by  tlio  ravages  and  threatening  demonstra- 
tions of  the  Apache  Indians,  who,  according  to 
Governor  McCormick,  number  about  5,000 
persons,  including  1,000  warriors.  Ihese  In- 
dians liave  no  permanent  home,  but  are  e.^sen- 
tiully  nomadic.  Tliey  are  by  nature  cowardly, 
treacherous,  and  bloodthirsty,  socking  every  ad- 
vantage in  warfare,  never  attacking  equal  num- 
bers, and,  by  their  alert  movements  in  small 
bands  over  an  immense  area  of  country,  elude 
detection  or  capture  unless  constantly  pnrsued. 
Tlieir  range  is  east  of  Tucson,  the  Pima  villages, 
AVickenburg,  and  Prescott,  west  of  which  they 
seldom  venture ; and  their  raids  are  upon  tlie 
roads  connecting  these  towns  with  cacli  other, 
with  the  forts  to  the  eastward,  and  with  Xew 
Mexico,  and  upon  the  mining  and  farming 
camps  soattereil  along  the  Hassayampa,  the 
Agua  Frio,  the  Verde,  the  Salinas,  the  upper 
Giia,  and  tliroughont  that  part  of  Pima  County 
east  ofTucson,  and  that  upon  the  Sonora  line. 

They  have  resisted  nil  attempts  to  civilize 
them,  and,  in  tJie  opinion  of  experienced  mil- 
itary officers,  their  extermination  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  safety  of  the  Territory.  A constant 
force  is  required  to  keep  them  in  subjection,  as 
they  will  not  observe  treaty  stipulations.  Cap- 
tain (icorgo  B,  Sanford  made  a successful  ex- 
iHMlition  against  them  from  Fort  McI>owell, 
With  nincty-ono  enlisteil  men  he  left  the  fort 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th  September,  and, 
by  marching  mostly  by  night,  sncoee<ied  in 
penetrating  some  ninety  miles  into  the  Apache 
country  before  bo  was  discovere<l.  Then,  by  a 
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rapid  march  and  headlong  charge  down  the 
aiao  of  a mountain,  over  rocks  and  among  trees 
and  bushes,  and  through  places  which  it 
would  seem  ira|>osaiblo  to  pass  even  on  foot,” 
his  force  succeeded  in  completely  routing  the 
enemy,  killing  fifteen,  taking  nine  prisoners,  and 
capturing  a large  quantity  of  Indian  stores. 

lining  attracts  the  chief  attention,  hut  the 
Territory  has  vast  agricultural  resources,  A 
communication  from  Lieutenant  Du  Bois,  at 
Fort  McDowell,  to  the  Comniissionor  of  Agri- 
culture, says:  “This  post,  establisiied  in  1865, 
is  on  the  Rio  Verde  or  San  Francisco  River, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Salinas  River.  The 
Government  reservation,  comprising  twenty- 
four  square  miles,  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  a farm  was  started  this  spring,  an 
aee^nia  four  miles  in  length,  being  constructed 
for  its  irrigation.”  Corn  and  sorghum  had  been 
planted,  and,  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  were  ready 
for  harvest;  tlie  corn-stalks  avera^ng  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  and  the  sorglmm  yielding  its 
third  crop  since  i)lanting.  Vegetables  of  nil 
descriptions  flourish,  and  cotton  and  wheat 
have  been  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Indians. 

The  general  election  was  held  on  Septem- 
ber 6th.  Coles  Bashford,  Charles  I).  Pos- 
ton, and  Samuel  Adams,  all  professing  Union 
sentiments,  were  candidates  for  delegate  to 
Congress.  The  issue  appears  to  have  been 
upon  the  Territorial  administration.  Bashford, 
a warm  supporter  of  Governor  McCormick,  was 
elected  by  a majority  of  several  hundre<l. 
Party  lines  were  drawn  in  hut  one  county 
(Yarapai),  where  the  Democratic  ticket  was 
Bocce^ul  by  a small  majority.  Members  of 
both  branches  of  the  Tx?gislature  were  elected 
throughout  the  Territory.  The  total  vote  was 
1,695.  Bashford  over  Poston  491,  over  all  823. 
The  Legislature  consists  of  a Council  of  nine 
members,  and  a House  of  eighteen.  The  ap- 
portionment is  made  on  the  basis  of  614  persons 
to  one  member  of  the  Council,  and  30V  for  one 
member  of  the  House.  The  yurveyor-Gonoral 
has  been  instructed  to  establish  and  sunoy  the 
base,  meridian,  and  other  lines  embracing  set- 
tlements. 

Dakota. — In  Dakota  the  standard  parallels, 
townships,  and  subdivisions,  have  been  extended 
within  the  Sioux  Indian  reservation,  west  of 
Big  Stone  Lake,  and  so  os  to  enclose  a small 
northern  bend  of  that  reservation  falling  within 
the  Minnesota  line,  the  aggregate  of  the  surveys 
there  being  equal  to  four  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  embracing  fourteen  towmships,  contain- 
ing a total  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eight  acres  of  the  Sioux  or 
Dakota  Indian  lands.  It  is  stattnl  that  immi- 
grants are  rapidly  setting  into  the  Territory, 
from  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  States, 
and  from  foreign  countries.  This  Territory, 
however,  possesses  finer  attractions,  in  the  way 
of  rich  mineral  deposits  and  fertile  lands,  than 
many  other  localities,  while  the  liostility  of  the 
Indians  has  proved  a serious  ob.stacle  to  its 
•ettlemcnt.  Treaties  made  with  these  rovmg 


Indians  are  soon  broken,  and  they  attack  the 
nosuBpecting  and  defenceless.  Even  the  mil- 
itary posts  maintained  in  the  Territory  are  not 
exempt  from  assault.  On  December  21st  there 
was  a massacre  of  United  States  troops,  near 
Fort  Philip  Kearney.  Three  officers  and  ninety 
men  were  killed,  not  one  of  the  company  es- 
caping; all  w’cro  killed  and  scalped,  their  h^les 
strippeil,  and  cut  wdth  knives  and  tomahawks, 
and  pierced  witli  arrows.  The  troops  were 
gradually  allured  to  a point  four  miles  from 
tho  fort,  when  they  were  surrounded  and 
slaughtered. 

This  new  post,  in  tho  centre  of  the  mountain 
district.  Department  of  tho  Platte,  and  also  in 
the  heart  of  the  chief  hunting-ground  of  tho 
hostile  Sioux  and  Cheyennes,  and  being  the 
first  substantial  occupation  of  the  new  short 
route  to  Montana,  deser\’es  notice.  The  ex- 
pedition sent  to  establish  it  left  Fort  PhUip 
Kearney  ilay  19th,  under  command  of  Colonel 
II.  B.  Carrington,  Eighteenth  United  States  In- 
fantry, Fort  Philip  Kearney  is  in  the  forks  of 
tho  iHney  Creeks,  on  a natural  plateau  800  by 
600  feet,  with  a natural  slope  or  glacis  on  all 
Bides. 

The  stockade  is  of  pine,  hewn  to  a touching 
surface,  pointed,  loop-holed,  and  after  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  Mahan.  At  two  corners  are  block- 
houses of  cighteen-inch  pine  logs.  Tho  parade- 
ground  is  400  feet  square,  and  was  surveyed 
and  laid  out  before  tho  turf  was  cut  by  any 
w'agon-tmck.  Walks  12  feet  wide  cross  tho 
parade,  bending  around  a circle  of  16  feet 
radius,  where  a flag-staff  of  100  feet  displays 
the  national  colors.  A graded  street  of  20  feet 
borders  the  parade.  Tho  additional  200  by  600 
feet  is  a quartermaster’s  yard,  with  warehouses 
and  shops. 

East  of  tho  fort,  and  taking  in  Little  Piney, 
is  a corral  for  stock,  hay,  wood,  etc.,  with  pal- 
isade 10  feet  high,  and  quarters  for  teamsters, 
citizen  employes,  etc. 

This  massacre  has  aroused  tho  attention  of 
the  Government,  wliich  has  been  actively  pre- 
paring to  commence  a rigorous  and  decisive 
campaign  against  the  hostile  Indians  iu  Dakota, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  in  the  spring  of  1867. 
At  tho  last  election,  tlie  total  vote  was  847. 
W.  A.  Burieigli  was  clio.sen  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, by  a majority  of  339.  The  Legislature  is 
divided  os  follows ; 

CoancU.  Hoase. 

Republicans 0 C 

Couscrralivcs, 13  18 

There  are  seven  counties  in  the  Territory. 

Idaho. — Tliis  Territory  has  for  some  time 
been  the  favorite  resort  of  minors,  on  account 
of  the  surpassing  richness  of  its  mineral  depos- 
Itcs.  In  addition  to  an  almost  cxhaustless 
supply  of  gold  ond  silver,  nearly  all  the  metals 
useful  to  mankind,  and  employed  in  tho  arts, 
are  found  in  groat  abundiinee,  and  will  require 
tho  industry  of  centuries  to  develop  and  utilize 
them.  Tho  annual  prodnet  of  the  mines  cannot 
be  ascertained,  os  the  greater  part  of  tho  crude 
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bullion  is  as-sared  in  Oregon  and  other  places, 
llie  amount  returned  by  the  private  assayers  in 
the  Territory,  for  the  year  cudiog  Juno  80th, 
was  $535, 105,  but  this  snm  probably  docs  not 
express  a tenth  part  of  the  entire  receipts  from 
the  niines. 

Political  matters  do  not  engross  nineh  atten- 
tion in  a country  whore  all  arc  intent  upon 
amassing  a fortune.  The  I..epislatnro  of  Idaho 
unaniiuonsly  indon*e<l  President  Johnson’s  re- 
construction imlicy,  and  the  administration  of 
Governor  hyon,  ple<iping  both  a hearty  support. 
The  House  granted  a Territorial  charter  for  a 
branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  Columbia  uiul  the  valley  of  Smoke 
Kiv^r.  This  action  was  taken  in  Febniary, 
Tlio  next  session  was  held  at  Hoise  City.  De- 
cenil)er  3d.  At  this  session  a bill  was  passed 
appropriating  $30,000  for  the  support  of  the 
Catholic  Hchu<.»l8  in  the  Terrih»ry. 

The  election  was  held  August  13th  for  a del- 
egate to  Congress.  The  entire  voto  was  6,504. 
Ilolhrook,  Democrat,  was  chosen  b?  a m^joritv 
of  718. 

The  Idaho  I.egislature  stands  as  follows: 
Council— 7 Democrats,  3 Union;  House— 17 
Democrats,  8 Union.  No  disposition  is  mani- 
fested to  agitato  the  question  of  Slate  organiza- 
tion at  present 

The  Comniissionorof  the  General  I>and-Ofticc 
has  sent  imstruetions  to  the  Surveyor-General 
of  Idaho  to  begin  the  survey  of  the  Territory. 
The  instructions  require  the  Surveyor-Gcnerd, 
after  having  obtalne<l  the  neccssjiry  information, 
to  establish  the  initial  point  of  surveys  either  on 
a conspicnmis  mountain,  or  a eonduence  of 
streams,  which  point  will  be  the  intersection  of 
the  principal  meridian  with  Urn  l>aso  Hue  gov- 
cniing  tlnise  surveys;  alsotocoimiiemorate  the 
initial  point  by  a conspicuous  and  enduring 
monument,  signalizing  the  spot  with  npj>ropri- 
ate  inscriptions  thereon. 

The  Indians  have  coramiltwl  serious  depre- 
dations ujnm  stock,  and  Idalio  papers  are  filled 
with  accounts  of  nmnlers  and  roblK'ries  by 
tbtMu.  Active  elforls  are  made  to  check  these 
incursions. 

Indian  Terkitout.— A few  years  ago  an  ap- 
propriation bill  was  pjt'ised  by  Congress,  which 
conlaine<l  a clause  to  this  etJect : that  the  Pres- 
ident bo  authorized,  at  his  distTotion,  to  treat 
with  the  Indian  tril>os  now  residing  in  the  State 
of  Kansas,  for  their  removal  to  some  part  of  the 
Indian  Territory.  The  tribes  aflectiHl  by  tliis 
action  are  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Cliipi>ewa3 
and  Munsec-*,  Pottownttamies,  Delawares,  and 
Miamis,  Peanha^kawa,  Moas,  Kjiskasheas.  and 
Peorias,  Kickapoos,  Sbawneea,  Ottawa!*,  Wyau- 
dottes,  and  Usages. 

During  the  war,  treaties  had  been  concluded 
with  several  of  these  tribes,  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  themselves  and  the  Government.  The 
first  tribe  with  which  arrangements  were 
consummatcil  were  Uie  Seminoles,  concluded 
March  21,  1866.  Hy  this  treaty  renewed 
pledges  of  peace  and  friendship  ore  made,  and 


a complete  amnesty  for  all  offences  arising  from 
the  war.  Slavery  is  entiredy  abolished,  and  the 
free<lraon  placed  upon  an  etjual  fooling  with  the 
remainder  of  the  people.  This  equality  was  the 
more  easily  accoinpllshod  in  the  case  of  the 
Serainolcs,  since  there  had  already  been  a con- 
siderable intermingling  of  the  races  l>ofore  the 
tribe  removed  from  Florida,  and  several  of  the 
interpreters  aeconqianying  the  delegation  rep- 
resenting the  tribe  appeared  to  be  of  purely 
African  blood.  The  Indians  ceded  to  the  Gov- 
ernment the  entire  domain  seenred  to  them  by 
the  treaty  of  1856,  amounting  to  (estimated) 
2,169,080  acres,  for  which  they  receive  the  sum 
of  $325,362.  They  receive  n new  reservation 
of  200, OoO  acres  at  tlie  junction  of  the  Canadian 
River  with  its  north  fork,  for  which  they  pay 
$100, (M)0.  A right  of  way  for  railroads  is 
granted  through  the  new'  resenations.  The 
Indians  agree  to  tlie  esiablishnicnt,  if  Congress 
shall  so  provide,  of  a general  council  in  the 
“Indian  country,”  to  be  annually  convened, 
consisting  of  delegates  from  all  the  tribes  in  the 
proportion  of  their  numbers  respectively,  and 
to  have  power  to  legislate  u|:K)n  matters  relating 
to  the  intercourse  and  relations  of  the  sever^ 
tribes  resident  in  that  country,  the  laws  passed 
to  be  consistent  with  the  treaty  stipulations  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  SiaPss.  This  eouucil 
is  to  be  ]>resided  over  by  the  8uf»erintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

'Hie  next  treaty  in  this  series  was  made  with 
the  eonfederalvd  nations  of  Choctaws  and 
ChickusawK,  April  28,  1866.  It  contains  the 
usual  provisions  for  the  reestablishment  of 
peace  and  frieiulship,  of  amnesty,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  every  fonn.  The  Indians  cede 
to  the  Government  the  whole  of  that  tract  of 
land  known  ns  the  “lea.se<l  landsis”  which  have 
been  long  held  (rented  by  tJie  Government)  for 
the  use  of  Jndiaus  removed  from  Texas,  and 
amounting  to  6.800.000  acres.  Right  of  way  U 
grunted  for  railroads  through  the  rcsorvalions, 
iijHiu  compeiiwtion  for  damages  done  to  prop- 
erty, and  the  tribes  may  suWribe  to  the  stock 
of  such  roads  in  land,  sucli  subscriptions  to  be 
first  liens  on  the  road.  The  provisions  in  re- 
gard to  a general  council  are  agreed  to  with 
more  detail  than  in  the  other  treaties,  and  its 
powers  clearly  defined,  so  ns  to  establish,  for 
many  purposes,  not  inconsistent  witli  the  tribal 
laws,  a territorial  government,  with  the  siiper- 
tendoDt  OH  govenmr,  the  Territory  being  named 
“Oklahoma.”  Pr»»vision  is  made  fur  a sec- 
retary of  the  council,  and  for  pay  of  members, 
and  for  n marshal  of  the  Territory ; and  a clause 
U added  looking  to  the  cstablUhment  of  an  up- 
per house,  to  consist  of  one  member  for  each 
tril>e.  The  educational  fnndsofihelndiansunder 
funner  treaties  are  to  remain  invested,  and  pay- 
ments under  fonner  treaties  to  be  renewed.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  surveying  and  allotting  the 
reservations  when  desired,  and  for  the  return 
to  the  Indian  country  of  scattered  mcmbiirs  of 
the  tribes.  Land  U set  apart  for  county  build- 
ings and  for  religions  and  educational  puq>osc‘S. 
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Indians  from  Kansas  arc  to  be  received  with 
equal  privilejyes  with  the  people  of  the  two 
tribes,  thoagh  not  to  participate  in  annuities, 
and  land  for  their  use  is  to  be  paid  for  at  $1  per 
aero.  Members  of  these  tribes  are  to  bo  re- 
ceived aa  competent  witnesses  in  the  United 
States  courts.  Criiuinuis  taking  refuge  in  their 
country  are  to  be  returned  u|>on  requisition. 
Post-offices  are  to  be  cstabli8he<l  in  the  country, 

Tlio  next  treaty  in  thU  series  was  made  with 
the  Creeks,  Juno  14,  1866.  Tliis  treaty  rcl>8- 
tablishes  peace  and  friendship,  declares  amnesty 
for  past  olTences,  and  estubiishes  tiic  freodmen 
in  luU  c<juHlity  of  riglits  and  privileges,  as 
well  ns  a sliare  in  the  national  soil  and  funds. 
Tlie  adjustment  of  this  question  occupied  a long 
time.  The  treaty,  os  finally  agreed  upon,  guaran- 
tees to  their  freodmen  full  equality.  Tbo  Indians 
cede  to  the  Government,  to  be  used  for  the  set- 
tlement thereon  of  other  Indians,  the  west  half 
of  their  domain,  estimated  at  3,260,560  acres  of 
land. 

llio  last  of  the  four  treaties  with  tribes  in  the 
“Indian  country”  was  made  with  the  Gliero- 
kees,  concluded  July  19,  1866.  More  difficulty 
was  c.xperienced  in  arriving  at  the  consumma- 
tion of  a treaty  with  the  Chcrokecs  than  with 
any  of  the  other  tribes  or  nations  of  the  In- 
dian country.  The  general  features  of  the  treaty 
are  as  follows : The  treaty  made  with  the  Con- 
federate States,  October  7,  1861,  is  repudi- 
ated by  tlie  Chcrokecs,  and  the  Government 
grants  an  amnesty  for  all  past  offencos.  A Igni- 
ted States  court  is  to  bo  established  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. All  distinctions  between  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  people  may  be  abrogated  by  the 
President  at  tho  desire  of  those  parties.  Slavery 
is  aboliMliCil,  and  the  full  rights  of  tbo  freedmen 
are  acknowledged.  Tho  riglitof  way  forrailrowls 
is  secured ; consent  is  given  for  a general  council, 
as  in  the  Seminole  treaty.  Provisions  arc  made 
for  tho  settlement  of  friendly  Indians  of  other 
tribes  among  the  Cherokoes  in  two  methods, 
either  by  abandoning  their  own  tribal  organi- 
z.ation  and  becoming  practically  a part  of  the 
Cherokee  nation,  and  residing  in  a more  com- 
pactly settle*!  and  eastern  part  of  tho  domain, 
or  by  retaining  their  tribal  existence,  and  set- 
tling farther  West;  in  either  case,  land  occupied 
by  them  U)  bo  paid  for  at  prices  to  bo  agreed 
upon  between  the  Government  and  tho  Cbero- 
kccs.  Tlio  tract  of  800,000  acres  in  Kansas, 
known  as  the  neutral  lands,  is  coded  to  tlio 
Government  in  trust,  to  bo  surveyed  and  sold 
for  tho  benefit  of  tho  Indians,  tlie  proceeds  to 
bo  invested  for  them  in  tho  proportion  of  35 
per  cent,  for  education,  16  per  cent,  for  an  or- 
phan fund,  and  50  per  cent,  for  tho  national 
fund. 

A treaty  was  also  concluded  with  tho  Cliip- 
powas. 

Montaxa. — This  distant  region  presents 
many  attractions  to  immigrants,  and  is  rapidly 
growing  in  popolation  and  importance.  Its  im- 
mense mineral  resources  amply  repay  the  labor 
requisite  for  their  development,  and  constitute 


tho  elements  of  steady  and  permanent  growth. 
Tho  total  mineral  product  of  tho  Territory  this 
year  is  estimated  by  tlie  miners  at  ^^25, 000, 000. 
Apart  from  its  minerals,  the  Territory  possesses 
many  extremely  fertile  volleys,  and,  it  is  as- 
serted, fine  facilities  for  grazing.  Gallatin 
valley  produced,  in  1866,  00,000  bushels  of 
wheat.  The  Governor  is  Green  Clay  Smith,  of 
Kentucky,  in  place  of  Thomas  Francb  Meaglicr, 
resigned.  Tho  population  has  been,  for  tho 
most  part,  transient,  though  it  is  tliought  nearly 
half  the  entiro  number  remained  through  the 
W'inlcr. 

Montana  forms  part  of  the  Dakota  surveying 
district,  and  is  remote  from  tho  seat  of  tho  Sur- 
veyor-General’s office.  In  consideration  of  this 
fact,  and  of  the  nnsettle<l  condition  of  the 
plains,  growing  out  of  Indian  incursions,  it  has 
been  deemed  proper  to  defer  surveys  in  that 
Territory  until  tho  ensuing  season. 

A telegraph  lino  has  l>een  completed  between 
Virginia  City  and  Salt  Lake,  thus  bringing  tho 
Territory  in  immediate  and  direct  communica- 
tion writh  all  parts  of  the  country. 

From  May  to  October  over  2,500  passengers 
were  carrie<l  over  Iho  stage-lino  between  Fort 
Benton  ari<l  Helena;  and  during  the  perlo<l 
named,  9,068  tons  of  freight  passed  from  Ben- 
ton to  Helena;  4,875  freight- wagons  passed 
over  tho  same  road.  Forty-five  steamboats, 
with  passengers  and  freight,  landed  at  Fort 
Benton  from  St.  lAiuis,  and  other  j>oints  in  the 
EasL  This  is  the  first  season  that  tins  trade  has 
been  carried  on  to  any  extent. 

In  common  with  other  Territories,  Montana 
has  suffered  from  Indian  depredations,  and 
murders  have  been  frequent.  The  number  of 
troops  stationed  at  the  difierent  posts  is  small, 
and,  watching  their  opportunity,  tho  savages 
have  from  time  to  time  succeeded  in  murder- 
ing at  least  150  soldiers.  The  Legislature  is 
divided  as  follows:  Council — 11  Democrats,  2 
Republicans ; House — 22  Democrats,  4 Repub- 
licans. 

Nebraska. — Tliis  State  has  an  area  of  about 
76,000  scpiarc  miles,  with  a river  front- 
age on  the  Mi-wouri  of  nearly  300  miles.  The 
wonl  Nebraska  is  of  Indian  origin,  signifying 
A’tf,  water,  and  hraska,  wide  or  shallow,  and 
being  applied  to  the  Platte  River,  tho  principal 
tributary  of  tho  Missouri,  which  runs  centrally 
through  nearly  the  entire  length  of  tho  State, 
from  east  to  west,  was  afterward  use<l  to  name 
the  Territory.  Tho  face  of  the  country  is  gen- 
tly-rolling prairie.  Tho  climate  is  pure,  dry, 
and  healthy,  and  somowliat  milder  tlian  in  the 
same  latitudes  at  tho  F.ivst,  and  the  soil  rich  and 
easy  of  cultivation.  For  purposes  uf  grazing 
and  stock-raising,  Nebraska  is  peculiarly  fa- 
vored, and  by  a local  law,  sheep,  to  the  rais- 
ing of  which  much  attention  has  of  late  been 
given,  to  tlie  number  of  600,  owned  by  a 
single  individoal,  are  exempt  from  tax.ation. 
Tho  chief  products  of  the  State  are  Indiiui 
com,  wheat  (spring  and  fall  crops),  oats,  hemp, 
tobacco,  sorghum,  hay,  and  vegetables  of  all 
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kinds.  Grapes  of  the  finest  qnaHty  ore  also 
produced  in  ^oat  quantities.  Iron,  coal,  and 
salt  have  recently  Wn  found,  and  ore  believed 
to  exist  in  abnndance.  Altbou^h  not  os  rich  in 
mineral  wealth  os  its  western  neighbors — Mon- 
tana and  Idaho— Nebraska  presents  rare  oppor- 
tunities to  the  immigrant  for  success  in  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  and  its  liberal  frco-seuool 
system,  which  furnishes  free  schools  for  one- 
half  of  the  year,  and  will  speedily  the  year 
round,  is  far  ahead  of  tliat  of  any  of  tho 
new  States  or  Territories,  Tho  population  of 
Nebraska  U estimated  at  abont  00,000.  Its 
capital  is  Omalia  City,  which  is  situated  on  tho 
Missouri  Kivor,  opposite  Council  Blurts,  Iowa, 
and  is  tlio  principal  depot  of  outfit  for  west- 
ward-bound emigrant*.  Omaha  is  also  the 
eastern  starting-point  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, which  traverses  the  central  portion  of  tho 
State,  mnnlDg  parallel  W'ith  the  Platto  River, 
which  it  crosses  near  tho  junction  of  tho  North 
and  South  Forks,  some  800  milos  west  of  tho 
city,  and  beyond  which  j>oint  tlie  road  is  now  in 
successful  operation. 

By  the  completion  of  tho  Cliicago  and  North- 
western Railroad,  across  Idwo,  from  Clinton, 
on  tho  Mississippi,  to  Council  Bluffs,  o]>posito 
OmaLa,  tho  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  tlio 
Platte— tlic  rich  central  portion  of  Nebraska — 
is  brought  in  direct  railroad  communicatiou 
with  the  East  and  South,  and  the  increase  in 
population  and  material  wealth,  which  must  in- 
evitably ensue  to  the  new  State,  cannot  be  ovor- 
ostiinated.  During  the  late  w’ar  for  tho  Union, 
Nebraska  furnished  three  regiments  for  the 
Fetleral  armies. 

The  movement  for  admission  into  tho  Union 
as  n State  was  first  agitated  in  18C3  and  1804. 
and  in  March  of  the  latter  year  Congress  passed 
an  enabling  act  prelimiutiry  to  such  admission. 
Under  tho  provUions  of  tliia  act  a convention 
was  held,  a State  constitution  adopted,  which, 
being  submitted  to  tho  people  on  June  2,  1860, 
was  ratified  by  a miyority  of  100  in  a poll  of 
7,776  votes,  and  a Governor,  State  Legislature, 
and  member  of  Congress — all  Repuldicaiis— 
elected.  The  Legislature  so  chosen  sub.se<^«eiitly 
mot  at  Omaha,  and  elected  tlio  Hon.  liKuna.s 
TV.  Tipton  and  tho  Hon.  John  TL  Thayer — both 
Republicans— United  States  Senatoi*s.  These 
facts  being  certified  to  Congress,  Senator  TVude, 
on  December  5th  of  the  .‘'umo  year,  intro<lucc<l 
a hill  for  the  admission  of  tho  State  of  Ne- 
braska into  tlie  Union.  It  was  at  unco  referred 
to  tlio  Committee  on  Territories,  and  by  tliem 
reported  back  on  December  10th.  After  some 
days  spent  in  debate,  ibo  bill  was,  on  motion 
of  Senator  Edmuiid.>s  aiueiuled,  so  us  not  to 
take  effect  save  ujjon  the  condition  that 
within  the  State  there  should  ho  no  nbridg- 
meut  or  denial  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  any 
other  right,  on  aeconnt  of  race  or  color,  and  on 
January  1807,  passed  by  a vote  of  24  to  15. 
lu  tho  House  this  amendment  was  stricken  out 
and  one  of  Mr.  BoutwelTs  inserted,  and  tlie  bill 
passed ; yeas,  103 ; nays,  55.  Tho  Senate  sub- 


sequently concurred  in  the  Ilonse  amendment 
by  a vote  of  28  to  14,  and  the  hill  was  sent  to 
the  President  On  January  80th  the  Execotive 
returneil  tlie  same,  with  his  objections.  The 
only  suggestion  made  to  Congress  in  the  mes- 
sage was,  that  tho  conditions  precedent  to  ad- 
mission should  be  ratified  by  the  people  Instead 
of  the  Lcgi.dahire. 

On  tho  9th  February  Nebraska  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  a.s  tho  thirty-seventh  State,  over 
the  President’s  veto.  A statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Territorial  finances  was  made  at 
tho  opening  of  the  Legislature.  The  easli  in 
the  treasury  was  $23,324.50;  taxes  for  1866, 
duo  and  collectable,  $09,973.80 ; Congressional 
appropriations,  $45,000 ; delinquent  taxes,  $26,- 
983.24;  total  a-ssets,  $105,281.66 ; total  iiidcbt- 
cdnc.ss,  $85,471.44;  possible  losses  and  deduc- 
tions, $18,000,  leaving  an  undoubted  surplus  of 
$01,810.22.  A largo  part  of  tho  indebtedness 
was  in  bonds  having  several  years  to  run,  and 
tho  available  surjiliis  would  therefore  amount 
to  at  least  $90,000. 

Tho  wlient  and  com  crops  were  very  fine,  and 
largo  quantities  of  both  were  shipped  to  East- 
ern markets.  Tho  increase  of  population  U 
very  rapid,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
twenty-five  thousand  settled  in  the  State 
during  the  year.  Tlie  capital,  Onialia,  as  tho 
casteni  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway, 
is  f:Lst  growing  in  importance.  In  1853  it  was 
tho  site  of  an  Indian  village;  in  1857,  it  had  a 
jiopulation  of  three  thousand  five  hundreil ; it 
now  has  a population  of  ten  thousand.  It  is 
situated  about  midway  between  New  York  .and 
San  Francisco,  two  thousand  miles  from  each. 
Since  Octf»bcr,  1805,  tlio  company  have  con- 
f^tructed  and  are  running  three  hundred  and 
tliirty-fivo  miles  of  road,  westerly,  and  have 
aided  tlic  Cliicago  and  Northwestern  Company 
in  building,  since  April  last,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles.  They  have  also  a contract  for  a 
bridge  over  tho  Missouri  River  to  connect 
Omaha  with  Council  Bluffs,  and  cxj^ct  by  July, 
1867,  to  have  their  road  in  complete  running 
order  to  tho  foot  of  the  RiKky  Mountains,  more 
than  lialf  the  di.stanco  to  San  Francisco. 

llio  Democratic  Territorial  Convention, 
which  was  held  at  Plattesmonth,  Nebraska, 
September  12th,  nominated  J.  Sterling  Morton 
for  delegate  in  Congress,  and  A.  Paddock  for 
member  of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  under  tho 
State.  It  also  adopted  a resolution,  requesting 
tho  President  to  appoint  as  Governor  of  Ne- 
braska Mi\jor-Gencral  Corse.  Hie  Republican 
Convention,  which  met  at  Brownsville  on  the 
Cth,  made  tho  following  nominations:  for  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  M^or  John  Taffe ; delegate  to 
Congress,  T.  M.  Marquette. 

October  9th  the  election  was  held  for  a mem- 
lH*r  and  delegate  to  Confess  and  other  officers, 
with  Uie  following  result:  John  Taffe  (Repub- 
lican), 4,820;  A.  S.  Paddock  (Conservative), 
4,072.  For  delegate  to  Congress,  T.  M.  Mar- 
quette (Republican),  4,821 ; J.  S.  Morton  (Dem- 
ocrat), 4,103.  At  the  previous  election  in  Juno, 
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David  Rutler,  tho  Republican  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, received  4,093  vote's  S.  Morton, 

the  Democratic  candidate,  3,948. 

New  Mextco. — StOirk-rai^sing  and  a^cricnlture 
are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people  of 
this  Territory,  thou^?h  luiuing  is  prosecuted  to 
a considerable  extent,  and  with  encouraging 
success.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  Terri- 
tory are  neither  known  nor  appreciate<l,  and 
w'iU  not  be  until  tbo  Indians  are  placed  upon 
resenations.  so  that  the  miners  can  oi>crnte  in 
safety.  Gold  exists  in  twenty  ditferont  locali- 
ties, and  invariably  yields  richly.  Silver  is  tbo 
most  prominent  and  most  abundant  mineral  in 
tho  Territory,  and  tho  lodes  are  found  in  every 
mountain  cliain.  Several  copper  mines  have 
been  oi»enod,  and  promise  well.  Lead  and 
platinum  have  also  been  discovered.  As  an  in- 
ducement to  introduce  a manufacturing  system 
in  the  Territory,  it  is  stated  that  tho  flocks  of 
sheep  yield  millions  of  pounds  of  wool  annually, 
not  one-fourth  part  of  which  is  manufactured  or 
used  in  the  Territory,  for  tho  want  of  machinery, 
capital,  and  labor. 

There  are  nineteen  towns  in  tho  Territory 
occupied  by  Pueblo  Indians,  the  total  popula- 
tion being  7,000.  These  Indians  are  friendly 
and  indu-itrious.  The  savage  Indians  in  tho  Ter- 
ritory number  as  follows:  Apaches,  2,500; 
Naviyoes,  12,000,  and  Utabs,  2,400.  Since  the 
Territory  was  acqnirotl  by  tho  United  States 
they  have  committed  depredations  as  follows : 
horses,  2,407;  mules,  1,155;  cattle,  13,473; 
sheep  and  goats,  294,740;  total  value,  $1,377,- 
329.00.  In  addition  to  these  thieving  opera- 
tions, they  have  killed  ninety  persons,  wounded 
thirty-one,  and  taken  twenty  captive. 

Tho  year  lias  been  one  of  general  prosperity, 
Tlio  treasurer’s  report  shows  a balance  in  his 
hands,  November  15th,  of  $1,898.98,  while  there 
arc  funds  belonging  to  the  treasury,  still  in  tbo 
bands  of  the  sheritfs,  amounting  to  1^.009.25. 

Education  has  been  neglecte<l  in  the  Terri- 
tory. Out  of  a population  of  93,616  there  are 
67,233  persons  who  cannot  read  or  write,  and 
there  is  not  a single  free  school  in  the  whole 
Territory,  except  those  taught  by  tbo  Sisters  of 
Charity,  from  tho  bounty  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Ghnrcli.  The  Territory  has  been  under  tho 
guidance  of  the  General  Government  for  twenty 
years,  and  not  a single  dollar  has  been  furnished 
by  tlio  Government  ortho  people  for  education- 
al purpoH's, 

Tho  Spanish  is  the  invariable  dialect  usctl  or 
spoken.  Tho  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and 
llouse  are  carried  on  in  this  tongue,  but  arc  also 
printed  in  English.  There  arc.  it  Is  claimed, 
about  87,000  residents  in  the  Territory  who 
speak  tlio  Spanish  language,  and  about  3,000 
Americans, 

The  system  of  peonage,  tbongli  ostensibly 
restricted  by  legislative  enactment,  still  exists  in 
all  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  there  are  some 
2,000  peons  kept  in  bondage.  During  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  year,  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  Indians  was  very  marked,  and  Actlng-Gov- 
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ernor  Arny  issued  a proclamation,  calling  on 
citizens  to  organize  military  companies  for  pro- 
tection against  incursions  of  tho  Indians.  He 
also  says:  “Tho  present  condition  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico,  surrounded  as  it  is  by 
liostile  tribes  of  Indians,  whose  constant  incur- 
sions and  depredations  are  the  source  of  tho 
greatest  evil  which  afflicts  our  country,  de- 
mands that  our  people  should  be  prepar^  to 
protect  their  own  lives  and  property,  as  the 
military  force  in  this  Territory  apjHjars  inade- 
quate. and  the  militia  ineflicient  and  not  in  a 
condition  to  perform  this  work  promptly.  Our 
Territory  is  in  possession  of  a sufficient  number 
of  arms  and  a quantity  of  ammunition ; and  I 
do  hereby  recommend  to  all  ablo-botlied  male 
citizens  of  this  Territory  to  organize  themselves 
into  volunteer  companies  for  home  protection.’* 

The  people  were  thoroughly  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger,  and  a petition  containing 
tho  names  of  all  the  prominent  citizens  was  for- 
warded to  the  authorities  at  Washington,  pray- 
ing for  an  increase  of  tho  inilit4iry  force  in  tliat 
Territory,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants, 

Utah. — The  anomnlous  condition  of  affairs  in 
this  Territory  has  continued  through  the  year; 
tho  Monnon  organization  has  been  in  fact  par- 
amount to  the  authority  of  tho  Government. 
It  has  been  found  impolitic  or  impcMtsible  to 
enforce  the  enactments  of  Congress.  The  cen- 
tral position  of  tho  Territory  will  tend  to 
its  rapid  growth,  and  a change  in  its  social 
system  would  make  it  an  attractive  region 
for  immigration.  The  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cenco  of  its  mountain  scenery  is  unsurpassed 
Among  its  natural  curiosities  the  absorbing 
object  is  Great  Salt  Luke.  Its  surface  is 
fully  equal  to  8,000  square  miles,  and  it  has  as 
few  impurities  as  any  saline  water.  In  the 
summer  season  the  water  crystallizes,  and  vast 
quantities  of  salt  may  ho  obtained  upon  its 
shores.  The  warm  and  hot  springs  of  Ulali  ore 
so  frequent  that  tho  curious  become  weary  of 
noting  them.  In  Sanpete,  170  miles  south  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  there  is  a mountain  of  sxdt,  of 
some  extent  and  notoriety.  Various  deposits 
of  coal,  iron,  sulphur,  alum,  aluminous  clay, 
le.ad,  copper,  and  silver,  have  been  found.  A 
tolerable  crop  of  vegetables,  grains,  and  fruits, 
may  be  raised  in  those  portions  where  water 
can  bo  obtained  for  irrigating  purposes. 

Tho  summer  proved  unusujilly  wet,  but  the 
crops  were  generally  good,  and  nmch  more 
moderate  in  price  than  they  had  been  for  three 
or  four  previous  years. 

Violence  a^inst  citizens  not  in  sympathy 
with  Mortnonism  is  quite  common  in  Utah. 
Men  wlio  give  nttorance  to  their  disapprobation 
of  tho  practice  of  tho  **  Saints,”  are  warned  to 
leave  tho  Territory.  Prominent  men  among 
the  “ Gentiles,”  as  all  anti-Mormons  are  called, 
live  in  constant  danger.  iVssaults  and  murders 
are  frequent,  hut  in  no  case  arc  tho  criminals 
sought  out  and  punished.  This  state  of  things 
renders  a residence  at  Salt  Lake  purticulaiiy  on- 
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desirable.  Twenty-three  business  firms  of  that 
city  recently  expressed  their  willingness  to  leave 
tlic  Territory,  provided  the  Mormons  would  pay 
tliem  seventy-Hvo  per  cent,  of  tlie  cost  value 
of  their  property,  but  their  offer  was  not  accept- 
ed, Time  of  passage  between  OimUia  and  SiUt 
Lake  City  now  is  only  eight  days.  Three  of 
them  are  occupied  in  the  trip  from  Omaha  to 
Denver,  and  the  remaining  five  from  Denver  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  In  these  eight  days’  travel 
there  arc  800  miles  of  railroad  and  900  of 
stage  conveyance — total,  1,200  miles. 

Washixoton". — The  field  of  surveying  opera- 
tions in  this  the  most  distant  political  com- 
munity of  the  Union,  during  the  last  year,  em- 
hraces  nearly  200,000  acres.  This  quantity, 
added  to  the  work  heretofore  executed,  reaches 
un  area  of  upward  of  8,630,tX»0  acres  surveyed 
in  Washington  ainco  the  initiation  in  that  Ter- 
ritory of  tlie  public  surveys.  The  Surveyor- 
General  recommends  that,  during  the  year  end- 
ing 80th  June,  1868,  the  lines  shall  be  extended 
east  and  west  of  the  Cascades,  and  between 
those  mountains  and  Puget  Sound,  the  country 
being  traversc<l  by  numerous  streams,  and  the 
valleys  well  mlapt^  to  agriculture ; and  that  the 
surveys  shall  l>o  prosecnte<l  in  the  region  of  tlio 
Columbia  River,  along  the  White  HlulTs,  the 
head  of  navigation,  likewise  in  the  ticinity  of 
Fort  Colville,  and  in  the  Willopah  Valley,  im- 
mediately east  of  Shoal-watcr  Bay. 

Xotwiih.'itandingits  remoteness,  this  Territory 
is  rapidly  assuming  importance.  Tlic  wheat 
crop  of  the  upper  country  is  estimate<l  as  fol- 
lows: Walla-Walla  Valley,  200, (MX)  bushels; 
Grand  Hondo  Valley,  100,000 : Powder  River, 
Payette,  and  Boise  Valleys,  100,000.  Tlic  crops 
of  Umatilla,  Colville,  the  Kez  l\*rces  country, 
Bitter  Root  and  uiljoining  valleys,  will  probably 
reach  100,000  — making  a totfd  of  600,000 
bushels. 

George  E.  Coles  is  Governor  of  the  Territory. 
TIio  Legislature  is  opposed  to  tlio  removal  of 
the  military  head<|uarters  of  the  North  to  Port- 
land, Oregon,  and  hare  remonstrated  against  it. 

TEST  OATHS.  The  participation  of  persons 
in  secession  led  to  the  enactment  of  laws  re- 
quiring all  who  were  to  hold  ofiico,  or  desired 
to  exercise  certain  rights,  to  take  an  oath  in  ref- 
erence to  the  part  taken  by  them  during  the 
war.  Congress,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1862,  pre- 
Bcribed  au  oatli  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  before 
entering  uj>on  the  execution  of  the  duties  or 
privileges  of  any  government  oftice.  {See  Aa- 
KVAi.  CroLoi'.fiDu,  1862,  pp.  376.) 

By  act  of  January  24,  1865,  it  w'as  provided 
that  thereafter  no  person  should  be  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  Supremo  Court,  and  after  the 
4lh  of  March,  1865,  in  any  District  or  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States,  or  Court  of  Claims, 
even  if  ho  were  previously  on  attorney  of  such 
Court,  unless  he  should  take  the  oath  set  forth 
in  the  act  of  July  2,  1862. 

The  convention  to  fonn  a constitution  for  the 
State  of  Missouri,  iusertc<l  iu  tliat  instrument  a 
provision  Annual  Cyclop juua,  1805,  pp. 


688)  prescribing  an  oath  which  requires  the 
afiiant  to  deny  not  only  that  he  has  ever  been 
in  armed  hostility  to  the  United  Stoles  ortlie 
lawftil  authorities  thereof,  but,  among  other 
tilings  that  he  has  ever,  “by  act  or  word,” 
manifested  his  adherence  to  tlie  cause  of  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States,  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, or  his  desire  for  their  triumph  om  the 
arms  of  the  United  States  or  his  symp^^hy 
with  those  engaged  in  rebellion,  or  that  he  has 
ever  harbored  or  aided  any  person  engaged  in 
guerilla  warfare  against  the  loyal  inhabitantsuf 
the  United  States  or  has  ever  entered  or  left 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  enpdment 
or  draft;  in  the  military  service  of  the  Uniled 
States  or  to  escape  the  performance  of  duty  in 
the  militia  of  the  United  States  or  has  ever  ia- 
dicateil  in  any  terms  his  disafiection  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  its  contest  with 
rebellion. 

Every  person  who  is  nnable  to  take  this  oath 
is  declared  incapable  of  holding  in  the  State 
“any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit,  underitsau- 
thority,  or  of  being  an  officer,  councillor,  direc- 
tor, or  trustee,  or  other  manager,  of  any  iocoT- 
poration,  public  or  private,  now  existing  or  here- 
after established  by  its  authority,  or  of  acting 
as  professor  or  teacher  in  any  educational  insu- 
tiition,  or  in  any  common  or  other  school,  or  of 
bolding  any  real  estate  or  other  jimperty  in 
trust  for  the  iiso  of  any  church,  religious  so- 
ciety or  congregation.’*  And  any  person  hold- 
ing any  of  the  offices,  trusts,  or  positions  men- 
tione<l  at  the  time  the  constitution  takes  effect, 
is  required  w'ithin  thirty  days  thereafter  to  tate 
the  oath,  and  if  he  fail  to  comply  witli  this  re- 
quirement, it  is  declared  tliat  iiis  office,  trust, 
or  position,  shall  ip9o/acto  become  vacant.  ^Vnd 
no  person  after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  day* 
is  permitted,  without  taking  the  oath,  “to prac- 
tise as  mi  attomoy  or  counsellar-at-Iaw,  nor, 
after  that  period,  can  any  person  l>o  eoinpctent 
as  a bishop,  prie&t,  deacon,  minister,  elder,  or 
other  clergyman  of  any  religious  pciMia^on, 
sect,  or  religion,  to  teach  or  preach  orsolenioue 
marriage.’*  Kino  and  imprisonment  are  pre- 
scribed os  a punishment  for  holding  or  cxcrcis- 
iug  any  of  the  offices,  positions,  tru.sts,  uroi'es- 
aions,  or  functions  specified,  without  Imving 
taken  the  oath,  and  false  swearing  or  affirmation 

the  oath  is  declared  to  bo  perjury,  and  pun- 
Ldiable  by  imprisonment  iu  the  j>euitentiary. 

The  almost  unexceptional  participation  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  war,  ren- 
dered it  nearly  impossible  to  select  proj»er  per- 
80n.s  to  carry  on  tlie  nfluira  of  the  Government 
who  could  coDscientiously  take  tlio  oath  pre- 
scribed by  Congress,  llie  matter  was  presented 
to  Congress  by  the  President,  who  in  April 
transmitted  a communication  from  the  ►Secre- 
t.ary  of  the  Treasury  aiid  tlie  Postmaster-(Jen- 
eral.  addressed  to  him  by  those  officers,  sug- 
gesting a uiodificAtiou  of  the  oath  of  office  jin;- 
tk'ribed  by  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July 
2,  1862. 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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contains  the  names  of  collectors  of  internal  rev- 
enne,  assessors,  assistant  assessors,  collectors 
and  surveyors  of  customs,  etc.,  appointetl  since 
the  close  of  the  war  in  the  Sonthern  vStates, 
who  have  not  been  able  to  take  literally  the 
oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  act  approved 
July  2,  1862. 

liesides  those  officers,  a considerable  number, 
perhaps  the  larger  proportion  of  those  holding 
subordinate  positions  in  the  revenue  depart- 
ment, have  been  also  unable  to  comiily  with 
the  requirements  of  the  statute.  AVhcn  tlie  nj)- 
pointraenta  were  made  it  was  feared  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  competent  officers  in 
many  of  the  Southern  revenue  districts  who 
could  take  the  oath  referred  to;  but  so  impor- 
tant did  it  seem  to  the  President  and  the  Cabi- 
net, for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  public 
burdens,  that  the  revenue  system  should  be  es- 
tablished throughout  the  Southern  States  with 
os  little  delay  as  practicable,  and  that  the  un- 
Icasant  duty  of  collecting  ta.Tos  from  an  cx- 
austed  and  recently  rebellious  i>eoplo  should 
be  performed  by  their  own  citizens,  that  the 
Secrebiry  of  the  Treasury  did  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  for  appointment,  and  to  appoint 
men  of  whose  present  loyally  there  was  no 
question,  but  who  might  have  been,  either  will- 
ingly or  unwillingly,  during  the  progress  of 
the  rebellion,  so  connected  with  the  insurgent 
States  and  Confederate  Government  as  to  bo 
nnablo  to  take  the  oath  of  office. 

This  was  not  done  from  any  disposition  to 
disregard  the  law,  but  with  an  honest  and  sin- 
cere purpose  of  collecting  the  revenues  with  as 
little  trouble  to  the  taxpayers  as  possible.  It 
seemed  to  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the 
revenue  laws  of  tlio  General  Government,  as 
the  country  wa.s  p.ossiug  from  a state  of  war  to 
& state  of  peace,  and  the  emergency  seemed  to 
be  too  pressing  to  admit  of  delay.  Until  the 
meeting  of  Congress  it  was  thought  that  the 
test  oath  might,  in  view  of  the  great  objects  to 
be  attained,  in  some  casc.s  be  di«i)ensed  with,  or 
rather  that  persons  migljt  bo  permitted  to  hold 
revenue  offices  who  could  take  it  only  in  a qual- 
ified form. 

Some  liad  held  office  under  the  insurgent  au- 
thorities as  the  only  means  of  supporting  their 
families;  others,  to  escape  conscription,  or  to 
be  in  better  condition  to  resist,  at  the  proper 
time,  Confederate  rule.  Not  one  is  known  to 
have  been  a disuuionist,  or  unfriendly  to  the 
Govenimcnt  at  tlio  commcnccmeat  of  tlio  war. 
A very  slight  change  in  the  oath — a change  tli.at 
would  not  cover  a particle  of  present  disloyal- 
ty— would  enable  the  most  of  them  to  hold  the 
offices  they  are  now  so  acceptably  filling.  Great 
loss  to  the  Government  jind  great  inconvenience 
to  the  Department  must  result  from  the  discon- 
tinuance of  tlieir  services. 

The  PostmAHter-Geueral,  in  his  communica- 
tion, says,  as  a means  of  restoring  the  business 
interest  in  the  .Southern  States,  and  of  aiding 
in  the  reystablishnient  of  tlieir  constitution^ 
relations  with  tho  General  Government,  it  was 


deemed  important  by  the  President  and  Cabinet 
that  the  mails  should  bo  introduc^  and  post- 
offices  be  reiipened  in  those  States  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  to  which  end  the  energies  of  the  De- 
partment were  promptly  and  have  been  contin- 
uously dirccteil. 

Various  causes  have  doubtless  contributed  to 
the  failure  in  accomplishing  all  that  was  hoped 
for,  but  th.at  resulting  from  tho  oath  prescrihed 
by  tho  acts  of  July  2,  1802,  and  March  8,  1863, 
has  not  been  the  least  As  a remedy  for  tlie 
fntnre,  tho  Postmaster-General  suggests  a mod- 
ification of  the  oath,  by  inserting  the  word 
“ voluntarily,”  so  that  the  clause  would  read— 

That  I have  neither  voluntarily  sought  nor  ac- 
cepted, nor  attempted  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  any  office  whatever  under  any  auUiority  or 
pretended  authority  in  hostility  to  the  United 
States.” 

The  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1865,  re- 
q^uiring  all  persons  practising  in  tho  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  take  tlie  oath  presented  by 
the  act  of  1802,  was  raised  and  decided  in  sev- 
eral district  courts,  among  them  that  of  Ala- 
bama, tho  decision  being  that  tho  said  act  was 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  question 
both  as  to  tlie  nbove-reentione^l  provision,  and 
also  as  to  tho  rotjuirement  of  the  Missouri  con- 
stitution, came  up  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Suites.  Tho  ease  involving  tho  provi- 
sion in  tho  Missouri  constitution  was  that  of 
John  A.  Cummin^  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  is  thus  statcsl  by  Mr.  Justice  Field  in  ren- 
dering the  decision : 

Ttiifl  case  comes  before  us  on  a writ  of  error  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  and  involves  a consid- 
eration of  tbe  test  ORth  imposed  by  the  constitution 
of  that  State.  The  plaintiff  in  error  is  a priest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  was  indicted  and  con- 
victed, in  one  of  tho  circuit  courts  of  that  State,  of 
tho  crime  of  teaching  and  preaching,  as  a priest  and 
minister  of  that  religious  denomination,  without 
having  first  taken  the  oath,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a fine  of  and  to  bo  committed  to  jail  until  the 
same  was  paid.  On  nppeaVto  tho  Supreme  Court  of 
tho  State,  the  judgment  was  affirmed. 

The  same  questions  were  involved  and  argued 
in  tho  case  of  Alexander  J.  P.  Garcschc,  in  tlio 
State  of  Missouri. 

Tho  law  of  1865,  requiring  tlio  oath  to  be 
taken  by  attorneys,  came  before  the  ootirt  on  a 
edition  of  A.  H.  Garland,  which  is  also  stated 
y ilr.  Justice  Field,  ns  follows: 

At  the  December  tenn  of  I860,  tho  petitioner  was 
admitted  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  uf  Ihia  court, 
and  took  and  subscribed  tbe  oath  then  re<|uircd.  Ry 
the  second  rule,  as  it  then  existed,  it  was  only  requi- 
site to  the  admission  of  attomevs  and  counsellors  of 
this  court  that  they  should  havo*boen  such  officers  for 
tlic  three  previous’ years,  iu  the  highest  courts  of  tbe 
Stales  to  which  they  respectively  belonged,  and  that 
their  private  and  professional  character  should  ap- 
oarto  be  fair.  In  March,  1665,  this  rule  was  changed 
y the  addition  of  a clause  requiring  tho  adnuuistra- 
ti’ou  of  the  oath  in  confonnity  with  the  act  of  Con^oss. 

Ill  May.  1861,  the  State  of  Arkansas,  of  which  the 
petitioner  was  a citizen,  passed  an  ordinance  of  se- 
cession which  pur^iorted  to  withdraw  tbe  State  from 
the  Union,  and  afterward,  in  the  same  year,  by 
another  ordinance,  attached  bersolf  to  the  ao-callcd 
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Confederate  States,  and,  by  act  of  the  Confess  of 
that  Confederacy,  she  was  received  as  one  of  its 
members.  The  petitioner  foUowe<l  the  State  and  was 
one  of  her  renrc&enlatires,  first  in  the  low  er  House, 
and  afterwaro  in  the  Senate  of  the  Confess  of  that 
Confederacy,  and  was  a member  of  the  henate  at  the 
time  of  the  surrender  of  theCuufederate  forces  to  tho 
armies  of  the  United  States. 

In  July,  1S6\  he  received  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  a full  pardon  for  all  offences  com* 
roitted  bv  him  bv  participation,  direct  or  implied,  in 
the  rebellion.  He  now  produces  this  pardon,  and 
asks  permission  to  continue  to  practice  as  on  attor* 
ocy  and  counsellor  of  the  court,  without  taking  the 
oath  required  by  the  act  of  January  24.  1865,  and  the 
rule  of  this  court,  which  he  is  unable  to  take  by 
reason  of  tho  oflices  ho  held  under  the  Confederate 
Government. 

He  rests  his  application  principally  upon  two 
grounds:  first,  that  the  act  of  January  24,  so 

far  as  it  aficcts  his  status  in  the  court.  Is  unconstitu- 
tional and  Void;  second,  that  if  the  act  be  constitu- 
tional, he  is  released  from  compliance  with  its  pro- 
visions by  the  pardon  of  the  President.  The  oath 
prescribed  by  the  act  is  as  follows:  1.  That  the  de- 
ponent has  never  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  Ibo 
llnitcd  States  since  he  bos'  been  a citizen  thereof. 
S.  That  lie  has  not  voluntarily  given  aid,  counte- 
nance, counsel,  or  encouragement  to  persons  engaged 
in  armed  hostility  thereto.  8.  That  be  has  never 
sought,  accepted,  or  attempted  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  any  office  whatsoever  under  any  authority 
or  pretended  authority  in  hostility  to  the  Unitecl 
States.  4.  That  ho  has  not  yeldcd  a voluntary  sup- 
port to  any  pretended  government,  authority,  power, 
or  constitution  within  the  United  States  hostile  or 
inimical  thereto.  5.  That  he  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  will  bear  true 
fiuth  end  allegiance  to  the  same. 

In  tho  case  of  Cummings,  the  court  decided 
that  tho  Missouri  tost  outh  wa.s  in  contravention 
of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  providing 
that  “ no  State  shall  pas.s  any  bill  of  attainder  ” 
or  — and  tliat  “tlio  disabil- 

ities createtl  by  tho  constitution  of  Missouri 
must  be  regarded  as  peualtiea.  Tliey  consti- 
tute punishment.” 

In  deciding  tho  coso  of  Garland,  Mr.  Justice 
Field  says : 

An  exclusion  from  any  of  tho  professions  or  any 
of  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life  for  past  conduct, 
can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  a punish- 
ment for  such  conduct.  The  exaction  of  the  oath  is 
the  mode  provided  fur  ascertaining  the  parties  upon 
whom  the  act  is  intended  to  operate,  and,  iustcau  of 
lessening,  increases  its  objectionable  character.  All 
enactments  of  this  kind  partake  of  the  nature  ofbills 
of  pains  and  penalties,  and  are  subject  to  the  con.sti- 
tulional  inhibition  against  the  po-H^uge  of  bills  of  at- 
tainder, under  whi(m  general  designation  they  arc 
included.  lu  the  excfu.sion  which  the  statute  ad- 
judges, it  imposes  a punishment  for  some  of  the  acts 
specified,  which  were  not  puni.<hable,  or  may  not 
hare  been  punishable  at  the  time  they  were  commit- 
te<l : and  fur  all  the  acts  it  adds  a new  punishment 
to  that  then  prescribed,  and  it  is  thus  brought  within 
the  fourth  inhibition  of  the  Constitution  against  the 
passage  of  an  tx-post-fado  law. 

The  profession  of  an  attorney  and  counsellor  U not 
like  an  office  created  by  an  act  of  Congress,  which 
depends  for  its  continuance,  its  powers,  and  its  cmol- 
nniciits  on  the  will  of  its  creator,  and  the  possession 
of  which  may  be  hardened  with  any  conaitions  not 
prohibited  by  tho  constitution.  Attorneys  and  coun- 
sellors arc  not  officers  of  the  United  States.  They 
ore  not  elected  or  appointed  in  the  manner  prescribed 


bv  tho  Constitution  fur  the  election  or  appointment 
ol  such  officers.  They  are  officers  of  the  court,  ad- 
mitted as  such  by  its  order  upon  evidence  of  their 
ossessing  sufficient  legal  learning  and  fair  character, 
he  order  of  admission  is  tho  judgment  of  the  coart 
that  the  parties  posscs.s  the  requisite  qualifications 
as  atturncys  and  counsellors,  and  are  entilled  to  ijv 
|>car  as  such  and  conduct  causes  therein. 

They  bold  their  office  during  good  behavior,  and 
can  only  he  deprived  of  it  for  misconduct,  ascertained 
and  declared  by  the  judgment  of  tho  court,  after  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  has  been  afifonled.  Their  ad- 
mission and  their  exclusion  are  not  the  exercise  of  a 
more  ministerial  power.  The  court  is  not  in  thU 
respect  the  register  of  the  edicts  of  any  other  body. 
It  IS  the  exercise  of  judicial  power,  anj  has  been  so 
held  in  numerous  cases.  The  attorney  and  conn- 
seller,  being  by  the  solemn  judicial  act  of  the  court 
cloth^  with  his  office,  does  not  hold  it  as  a mailer 
of  grace  and  favor  ; the  right  which  it  confers  upon 
him  to  appear  for  suitors,  and  to  argue  causes,  U 
something  more  than  a mere  indulgence,  rcvokable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  court  or  at  tho  command  of  the 
legislature;  it  is  a right  of  which  he  can  only  be 
deprived  by  the  judgment  of  the  court  fur  moral  or 

Srofessionul  dclim{uency.  The  Legislature  may  uo- 
oubtcdly  prescribe  qualifications  lor  the  oflice,  with 
which  he  must  conform,  as  it  may,  where  it  bu  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,  prescribe  qualifications  for  the 

fiursuii  of  any  of  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life;  but 
0 constitute  a qualification,  the  condition  or  thing 
prescribed  must  be  attainable,  in  theory  at  least,  by 
every  one.  That  which  from  the  nature  of  tbinga, 
or  the  past  condition  or  conduct  of  the  {>artr,  cannot 
bo  attained  by  every  citizen,  does  not  fall  witbin  the 
definition  of  the  terin.  To  all  those  by  whom  it  u 
unattainable,  it  is  a disqualification  which  operates 
as  a perpetual  bar  to  the  office.  The  question  ia  this 
case  is  not  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  prescribe 
qualifications,  but  whether  that  power  has  been  ex- 
ercised as  a moans  for  the  infliction  of  punishment 
a^inst  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution.  Tbst 
this  result  cannot  be  effected  indirectly  by  a Sute 
under  tbe  form  of  creating  qualifications,  we  bare 
held  in  the  case  of  Cummings  rs.  The  State  of  Mis- 
souri, and  the  reasoning  upon  which  that  conclusion 
was  reached,  applies  equally  to  bimilar  action  on  tbe 
part  of  Congress. 

Those  views  are  further  strengthened  by  a consid- 
eration of  tbe  effect  of  the  pardon  produced  by  tbe 
petitioner  and  the  nature  of  the  paraoning  power  of 
the  President.  Tlie  Constitution  provides  tbst  tbe 
President  “shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons  for  offences  against  the  L nited  States,  except 
m cases  of  impeachment.’'  The  power  ibusconferrM 
is  unlimited,  with  the  exception  stated;  it  exteuds 
to  every  offence  known  to  the  law,  and  may  be  exer- 
cised at  any  time  after  its  commission,  either  before 
legal  proceedings  arc  taken,  or  during  their  pendency, 
or  after  conviction  and  judgment.  This  power  of 
the  President  is  not  subject  to  legislative  control 
Congress  can  neither  limit  the  effect  of  his  pardon 
nor  exclude  from  its  exercise  any  class  of  offende^ 
The  benign  prerogative  of  merer  reposed  in  him 
cannot  be  fettered  by  any  legislative  restriction, 
^uch  being  the  case,  the  inquiry  ari.ses  as  to  the  effect 
and  operation  of  a pardon.  On  this  point  all  the 
authorities  concur ; a pardon  reaches  both  the  pun- 
ishment pre.scribed  fi»r  the  offence,  and  the  guilt  of 
the  oficnacr,  and  when  the  pardon  is  full  it  relca^ 
the  punishment  and  blots  out  of  existence  bis  goilt, 
so  tnat  in  the  eve  of  the  law  the  offender  is  as  loo^ 
cent  os  if  he  had  never  committed  the  offence.  If 
granted  before  conviction,  it  prevents  any  of 
penalties  an<l  disabilities  consequent  upon  convictioa 
from  attaching  If  granted  after  conviction,  it  w* 
moves  the  penalties  and  disabilities,  and  restores  him 
to  all  his  civil  rights.  It  makes  him  as  it  were  • 
man,  and  gives  him  a new  credit  and  capacity.  There 
is  only  this  limitation  to  its  operation:  it  does  oot 
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restore  offices  forfeited,  or  property  or  interests  rested 
in  others  in  consequence  of  tne  conriction  and  judg- 
ment. The  pardon  produceti  by  the  petitioner  is  a 
full  pardon  for  all  offences  by  him  committed  arising 
from  participation  direct  or  implied  in  the  rebellion, 
and  is  subject  to  certain  conditions  which  bare  been 
complied  with.  The  effect  of  this  pardon  is  to  relieve 
the  petitioner  from  all  penalties  and  disabilities  at- 
tached to  the  offence  committed  bv  his  participation 
in  the  rebellion.  So  far  as  that  offence  is  concerned, 
he  is  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  punishment  or 
any  kind  ; but  to  ezcludo  him  by  reason  of  that  of- 
fence from  continuing  in  the  enjoyment  of  previously 
acquired  right,  is  to  enforce  a punishment  for  that 
oflfence  notwithstanding  the  paruon.  If  such  exclu- 
lion  can  be  effected  bv  the  execution  of  an  cxpnr- 
gatory  oath  covering  tfie  offence,  the  pardon  nmv  be 
avoided,  and  that  accomplished  indirectly  w^iich 
cannot  be  reached  by  direct  legislation.  It  is  not 
within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  thus  to 
inflict  punishment  beyond  the  reach  of  Executive 
clemency. 

From  the  petitioner,  therefore,  the  oath  required 
by  the  act  or  January  24,  cannot  be  exactetl, 
even  wero  that  act  not  subject  to  any  other  objection 
than  the  one  just  stated.  It  follows,  from  the  views 
expressed,  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner  must  bo 
grated. 

A (linscnting  opinion  in  l>oth  cjvsea  was  read 
by  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  and  concurred  in  by  Chase, 
C,  J..  and  Davis  and  Swayne  JJ.  The  minor- 
ity of  the  court  hold,  in  reference  to  the  act  of 
Congress,  that  it  is  within  the  legislative  power 
of  that  iKxly,  in  it.a  control  over  the  courts  and 
their  oflBcers  and  that  it  is  not  Void  as  being 
either  a bill  of  attainder,  or  an  e.T-no9t~facto  law ; 
that  the  oath  required  as  a condition  to  prac- 
tising law  is  not  a puui.Hhment,  and  that  thorc- 
foro  the  panlon  of  the  President  does  not  relievo 
the  party.  The  reasoning  applies  etjually  to  the 
Uissouri  case. 

TEXAS.  Tlio  members  of  the  State  Con- 
vention, elected  under  the  proclamation  of  Pro- 
visional Governor  Hamilton  issiuxl  November 
15,  18fi5,  assouible<l  at  Austin,  the  capital,  on 
Feb.  10,  I860.  Tliis  body  coniprise<l  some  of 
the  best  talent  and  oldest  citizens  of  the  State. 
Some  delay  took  place  in  organizing  the  con- 
vention, in  consequence  of  an  etfort  to  re»]uire 
the  members  to  take  the  amnesty  oatli  for  a 
second  time.  It  wits  unsuecossful.  .J.  W. 
Throckmorton  was  electe<l  president  of  the 
convention.  The  l*rovisional  Governor  stated 
that  the  apathy  among  the  people  with  regard 
to  the  convention  had  been  «k)  great,  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  less  than  half  the  re- 
gistered voters  participated  in  the  election.  He 
urged  upon  the  convention  a denial  of  the  right 
of  secession,  the  recognition  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  repudiation  of  the  war  debt,  the 
grant  of  civil  rights  to  the  freedmen,  with  the 
view  of  conferring  upon  them  at  a future  day 
political  privileges.  The  session  of  the  conven- 
tion continued  until  April  25th,  when  it  closetl 
by  ai^jouromcnt  »ine  </<>.  The  following  ordi- 
nance was  adopted,  declaring  tlie  original  ordi- 
nance of  secession  to  bo  null  and  void : 

ife  it  orJainetl  hy  iht  Peoplt  6f  Tercu  \n  CoHrfntion 
OM<mhUd,  That  wc  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws 
passed  Id  pursuance  thereof;  and  that  ao  ordinanco 


adopted  by  a former  convention  of  the  people  of 
Texas,  on  the  1st  day  of  February,  a.  d..  1««1,  en- 
titled “An  ordinanco  to  dissolve  the  Union  between 
the  Stole  of  Texas  and  the  other  States  unitctl,  under 
the  compact  styled  * Constitution  of  thcUnite<l  Slates 
ofAraenco,*"  bo  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared 
null  and  void*  and  the  right  heretofore  riaimed  by 
the  State  of  Texas  to  secede  from  the  Union,  is  here- 
by distinctly  renounced. 

"With  regard  to  the  debt  contracted  during 
the  war,  the  following  ordinance  was  adopted: 
a ordained  by  thf.  }\opU  of  the  State  of  TVxm  in 
Convention  aseeni^ed,  That  all*  debts  created  by  the 
State  of  Texas  in  aid  of  the  late  war,  directly  or  in- 
directly, are  hereby  declared  null  and  void:  and  the 
Legislature  shall  Imre  no  authority,  and  they  aro 
hereby  forbidden,  to  ratify  the  same,  or  to  assume 
or  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  same,  or  any  port 
thereof. 

Skc.  2.  A it  further  ordained,  Thot  the  Legislature 
of  this  State  shall  have  no  authority,  and  ore  hereby 
forbidden  to  assume,  or  make  any  provision  for,  the 
poyment  of  onr  portion  of  the  debts  contracted  or 
incurred,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Confederate 
Slates,  orbr  il-s  agents,  or  by  its  authoritv. 

Sec.  3.  Jdeit  further  ordainetl.  That  the  begislaturo 
of  this  State  ah'all  have  no  authority,  and  arc  hereby 
forbidden  to  assume  or  make  any  provision  for  the 
paymeut  of  ouy  portion  of  the  debts  contracted  or 
incurred,  or  warrants  issued  bv  this  State,  from  the 
2^th  day  of  January,  1^61,  untTl  the  6tb  day  of  Au- 
gust, 18iM,  except  *W'arrunta  issued  in  payment  of 
services  rendered,  or  liabilities  incurrea,  before  the 
said  2Stb  day  of  January,  1»6I. 

The  eighth  article  of  the  State  constitution 
was  struck  out,  mid  in  its  place  was  inserted 
the  following  article  conferring  civil  rights  on 
froediucn  : 

Sec.  1.  African  slaronr,  ns  it  heretofore  existed, 
haring  been  terminated  within  this  State,  by  tbo 
Government  of  the  United  States,  bv  force  of  arms, 
and  its  reestablishment  being  prohibited  ^ the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitetl  fCtates, 
it  is  declared  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  except  ns  a punishment  for  crime,  whereof 
the  partv  shall  have  been  duly  conricted,  shall  exist 
in  this  8ta(c;  and  Africans  and  their  descendants 
shall  be  protected  in  their  rights  of  person  and 
property  by  appropriate  legislation;  they  shall  have 
the  right  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with;  to  sue 
and  be  sued ; to  acquire,  hold,  and  transmit  prop- 
erty; and  all  criminal  prosecutions  against  them 
shall  bo  condneted  in  the  same  manner  as  prosecu- 
tions, fur  like  offences,  gainst  the  vvhite  race,  and 
tb4n*  shall  be  subject  to  Iiko  pcnnltics. 

^Ec.  2.  Africans  ami  their  descendants  shall  not  bo 
prohibited,  on  account  of  their  color  or  nice,  from 
testifying  orally,  as  witnesses,  in  any  cose,  civil  nr 
criminal,  involving  the  right  of  injury  to  or  crime 
against  any  of  them  in  person  or  property,  under  Iho 
same  rules  of  evidence  that  may  be  opplicable  to  the 
white  race;  the  credibility  of  their  testimony  to  bo 
determined  by  the  court  or  jury  bearing  the  same; 
and  the  legislature  shall  have  power  to  autborizo 
them  to  testify  as  witnesses  in  all  other  cases,  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed,  as  to  facts 
hereafter  occurring. 

An  ordiminco  was  also  passed  granting  to  tlid 
Legislature  under  the  constitution  power  to 
give  the  consent  of  the  .‘^tato  to  the  erection  of 
n new  State  or  Statei?  within  the  present  limits; 
also  another  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  issuo  iKjnds  to  restore  the  funds  to  the 
fniversity.  A motion  to  make  the  M'hito  in- 
habitants of  the  State  a basis  of  rciircseutntion 
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was  laid  on  tlic  tabic.  A niotion  to  strike  ont 
the  word  “ white  ” was  lost  by  a rote  of  2C  to 
47.  A motion  to  lea%'o  it  optional  with  the 
liCgislatnro  to  add  other  inhabitants  of  the 
State  to  the  basis  of  rcf)resentation  was  lost  by 
a vote  of  20  to  88.  Seven  members  of  the  con- 
vention were  in  favor  of  intelligent  negro  snf- 
frage.  One  of  them  read  a document  occupy- 
ing two  hours  in  favor  of  the  inc:isure,  and  a 
(Ichato  was  postponed  for  two  days,  that  there 
might  }>e  an  opf>ortuiiity  to  print  the  paj»er. 
A residence  of  nve  years  in  tlie  State  was  made 
a qualification  for  nicml>crship  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. All  ordinancc.-s  resolutions,  and  prweed- 
ings  of  the  convention  of  1801,  were  declared 
null  and  void.  All  |>eriK>ns  were  exempted  from 
pecuniary  liability  for  acts  done  in  obedience 
to  the  statutes  of  the  Confederate  Congress— or 
in  pursuance  of  military  or  civil  authority  given 
by  tlio  Confcslcrate  State  OovcriiTnent.  Tlieso 
were  the  most  in»portant  acts  of  a general  char- 
acter passed  by  the  convention,  which  embraml 
in  iU  labors  a full  revision  of  the  State  con- 
stitution. Before  at\|oummcnt,  Juno  4th  was 
designated  for  the  general  election  hy  the  peo- 
ple of  State  officers,  and  the  approval  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution. 
The  vote  on  the  constitutional  amendments 
was  48,510,  or  nuyority  in  favor  of  ratifying 
the  sainc  of  7,710. 

Two  tickets  were  prcscnte<l  for  State  officers, 
dcsignate<l  a Kepublican,  orliadioal,  and  aCon- 
8C‘rvative  Union.  They  embraced  candidates  for 
all  the  State  offices,  and  meriiberH  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  of  Congress.  The  total  vote  cast  was 
00,682,  of  which  the  Ck>nservotivo  Union  can- 
didate for  Governor,  Throckmorton,  receivtsl 
48.631,  and  a majority  of  36,680  over  E.  M. 
Pease,  who  reoeiveil  i2,05I.  The  Legislature 
con.sisted  of  38  Senators,  and  00  members  of 
the  House.  In  the  former  there  w'ere  two  Repub- 
licans, and  in  tlie  latter  five.  There  were  several 
candidates  for  Congress  in  each  of  the  four  dis- 
tricts, with  no  i>olitlcal  distinction  between 
them. 

The  session  of  the  Ix>gislatnrc  commenced  on 
August  0th.  On  August  18th,  instnictions 
were  received  from  the  Federal  authorities  at 
Washington,  directing  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor to  transfer  the  civil  authority  to  the  State 
offloern  elected.  The  Governor  elect  immedi- 
ately entered  upon  hia  duties,  and  on  the  18th 
sent  a message  on  State  affairs  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. There  was  in  the  State  treasury  at  this 
time  $06,000.  During  the  proviriomd  govern- 
ment the  receipts  had  been  $844,446,  aud  the 
expenditures  $233,298,  with  some  amounts  to 
be  paid,  leaving  a balance  as  above  state«l.  Of 
the  amount  received,  $227,197  was  derived  from 
taxation,  and  the  b.al.'uice  chiefly  from  the  sale  of 
United  States  five  per  cent,  bonds  and  coupons. 
By  tlio  action  of  the  Stiite  Convention  all  tlic 
outst.nnding  ten  per  cent,  warrants,  and  State 
bonds  is.sued  for  scn'iccs  renderwl,  or  expenses 
inciirre<l,  rince  January  28,  1861,  were  repudi- 
ated. Under  a previous  law,  parties  who  held 


ten  per  cent  warrants  were  permitted  to  return 
them  into  the  treasury  to  be  cancelled,  end  to 
receive  eight  per  cent.  State  bon»ia  in  their 
stead.  A subsequent  law  authorized  the  fond- 
ing  of  all  kinds  of  outstanding  warrants  inclml- 
ing  such  as  were  issued  prior  to  January  28th, 
as  well  as  after  that  time.  Under  this  law  294 
bonds  of  $1,000  were  i.ssned.  Of  these  about 
$92,000  consisted  of  ten  per  cent,  warrants 
recognized  by  tlie  convention  as  a sul>sisting 
State  debt.  It  therefore  became  neces«iryto 
call  in  all  the  bonds,  the  ten  per  cent,  and  noD- 
intorcst  warrants,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  por- 
tion of  them  recognized  as  good  hy  the  conTeu- 
tion.  For  this  reason  no  statement  of  the  debt 
has  beeu  rnude.  An  amendment  of  the  tax 
laws  was  required.  In  consequence  of  their 
defect,  it  w*as  estimated  that  444,888,216  acres 
of  hand  had  escaped  taxation  since  1S30,  and 
that  the  amount  of  t.ox  lost  was  $1,201,086. 

An  amide  amount  of  tho  public  domain  of 
the  State  has  beeu  set  aside,  together  with  one- 
half  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  tho  sale  of  all 
laud,  as  a basis  for  a perptetu.il  school  fund.  A 
common  school  system  has  not  yet  been  put  in 
operation  in  the  State,  because  it  must  w su^ 
taineil  by  tho  interest  accruing  from  the  princi- 
pal of  the  fund.  Considerable  sums  beloiipng 
to  tlic  fund  have  been  used  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  State,  tlius  requiring  the  indebted- 
ness to  be  arranged  before  a beginuing  can  be 
made  in  a socceseful  system  of  s<‘hooU  Tlie 
university  fund  is  similarly  oinharra.ssed. 

The  system  heretofore  ptirsued  relative  to 
intcrn.ol  Improvements  has  been  to  loan  the 
school  fund  to  railroad  companies.  ILU  has 
provnl  to  be  the  speediest  mode  of  securing  suc- 
cess to  these  enterprises,  and,  if  tho  war  had  not 
intervened,  would  have  furnished  to  the  school 
fund  a safe  investment,  and  to  the  j>eoplo  a 
certainty  of  success  in  the  completion  of  aD  the 
railroads  necessary  to  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try. This  system,  however,  was  weakened  by 
au  indiscriminate  granting  of  d»arter.s.  The 
great  size  of  the  State  makes  a sy  stem  of  in- 
ternal hnprovements  indispensable,  csi)CcidlI.T 
as  it  is  unsafe  for  the  school  fund  that  it  should 
bo  invested  in  such  securities. 

During  tho  war,  the  asylums  of  the  81,110,  d- 
though  necessarily  neglected,  were  kept  in 
operation.  By  tho  census  of  I860  there  were 
between  200  and  SOO  insane  persons  in  the 
State.  An  asylum  is  in  oponation  in  Austin, 
with  nccommodution  for  60  or  60  persons.  The 
number  of  patients,  in  August,  Wiis  54;  ad- 
mitted during  the  year,  40;  whole  number 
treatetl,  88 ; dischargeil,  22.  It  is  stated  lliat 
the  miniber  of  tho  insane  has  bc'cn  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  wur.  Tho  institntion  is  in  p.vt 
supported  by  State  .lid.  The  Deaf  and  pumb 
Asylum  contained  a!>out  22  pupil*.  The  iu«ti- 
tution  for  the  blind  was  broken  up  about  the 
time  of  the  surrender  by  want  of  funds  to  carry 
it  on.  The  |^c•ui^entia^y  is  represented  as  in  a 
very  satisfactory  condition.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  the  number  of  convicts  was  118.  'fhe  in- 
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crease  in  tho  ensuing  twelve  months  was  264. 
Of  the  inmates,  9.5  are  white,  41  Mexicans,  4 
Indians,  117  negro  men,  4 negro  women. 

A geological  survey  of  tho  State  w.as  in  prog- 
ress during  three  years  preceding  July,  1861. 
With  the  exception  of  iron  and  coal,  little  has 
been  done  in  the  discovery  of  valnuhlc  minerals. 
A large  dejmsit  of  iron  ore  is  on  Jackson  Cri*ek 
in  Llano  County.  Large  masses  of  soap-stone 
are  found  in  the  same  county ; also  largo  veins 
of  ore,  containing  a small  per  cent,  of  copper. 
Iron  ore  is  alsr)  found  in  Bowie,  Pavis,  Marion 
Counties;  coal  w found  in  Bastrop,  and  its  mL 
joining  counties,  anil  in  many  of  the  counties 
east  of  the  Trinity  River.  Some  of  the  beds 
are  five  feet  thick  in  nearly  a lit>rizontal  posi- 
tion. Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  have  also 
bc<*n  found  in  the  State. 

The  session  of  tho  lA^gislature,  which  com- 
menc4*d  in  August,  continued  about  three 
months.  Some  of  its  acts  were  of  an  interesting 
and  an  important  nature.  Provision  was  made 
for  tiie  protection  of  t!ie  frontier,  by  authoriz- 
ing three  battalions  of  rangers,  consisting  of  15 
companies  each,  having  87  privates  and  11 
officers.  Another  act  requires  tho  master  of  a 
vessel  to  report  tho  nan)os  and  circmiustanccs 
of  all  alien  p.ussengers  before  landing  them,  and 
makes  him  afid  his  owners  liable  for  all  charges 
causoil  by  the  indigent  passengers.  A general 
apprentice  law  provides  for  tho  binding  of 
minors,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  parents, 
©specially  all  vagrant  or  indigent  minors;  an- 
other act  gives  a lion  on  the  crop  and  stock  fi»r 
advances  to  assist  in  making  tho  crop.  All 
contracts  for  labor,  exm^ling  one  month  in 
duration,  must  be  in  writing,  and  witnessed  by 
a justice  of  tho  peace,  notary,  etc.  A stay  law 
extends  the  time  of  issuing  execution  to  one 
rear  on  tho  fiiNt  fourth  of  tho  judgment,  two 
years  on  the  second  fourtli,  etc.  The  exemption 
law  protects  frotn  execnlion  200  acres  and  tho 
homestead,  or  town  property,  not  exceeding 
$2,000  in  value,  etc.  Polico  courts  in  the  sev- 
eral counties  are  authorized  to  collect  an 
amount,  equal  to  oiie-half  tho  State  tax,  whicli 
Is  to  be  applied  to  tho  education  of  indigimt 
white  children.  A joint  resolution  was  pj*s>(‘<l 
declaring  that  the  Federal  troops  in  Texas  were 
not  only  unnecessiry,  but  a sonree  of  much 
evil ; and  ns  tho  “ iK*ople  of  Texas  had  returned 
in  goo<l  fuitli  to  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  therefore  tlie  Governor  ” wfw  requested 
to  nse  all  proper  means  to  obtain  tlieir  re- 
moval. Jtesolutions  were  also  passed  in  each 
llunsc,  whicl»  approved  of  tlie  declaratirin  of 
principles,  etc.  of  the  Philadelphia  National 
Union  Convention.  Tho  w'holo  number  of  gen- 
eral laws  pa.ssed  was  391  ; of  special  laws, 224; 
of  resolutions,  28.  Of  the  whole  number,  161 
W'ero  acts  of  iuc<»rporation,  of  wliieh  30  were  of 
manufacturing  companies. 

Til©  amendment  to  tlio  Federal  Constitution 
(Art.  13)  was  referred  to  a comiiiitte©  in  the 
Legislature,  who  reported  ns  follows: 

The  people  of  Textu,  in  convention  assembled, 


have  already,  by  their  ordinance,  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  tho  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  Constitution  the  above-named  article  thir- 
teen is  embraced  as  part  of  the  same;  the  courts 
of  law  so  btdd  and  aaininistcr  said  article  thirteen. 
Tho  Lcgidaturo  has  no  aiitliority  in  this  matter ; any 
action  on  tho  same  would  be  surplusage,  if  not  in- 
trusive. The  committee,  therefore,  ask  to  ^ ex- 
cused from  the  further  consideration  of  the  same ; and 
they  therewith  respectfully  return  the  communica- 
ti(jn  of  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States. 

The  action  of  the  Legislature  on  various  sub- 
jects was  reported  to  tlie  President  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  Ih©  former  mado  the  following 
reply : 

WAsmsoToy,  I>.  C,  October  80,  l«.6S. 

OovxaxoR  Thbockiiohtojc  : Your  telegram  of  the 
29th  inst.,  just  received.  1 Imve  nothing  further  to 
suggest,  than  urging  upon  tho  I.i‘gidlatitre  to  make 
all  lawa  involving  civil  rights  as  complete  as  possi- 
ble, ao  as  to  oxtcml  equal  ami  exact  justice  to  aU  per- 
sons, without  regard  to  color,  if  it  bus  not  been  done. 
We  should  not  despair  of  the  Republic.  My  faith  is 
strung.  My  confidence  is  unlimited  in  the  wisdom, 
prudence,  firtuc,  intolHgence,  and  inagnaniinity  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  ; and  that  tneir  ultimate 
decision  will  bo,  uiuufluonced  by  passion  and  pre- 
judice, engendered  by  the  recent  civil  war,  for  the 
complete  nrstoration  *of  the  Union  by  tho  admis- 
sion of  loyal  Hepresentotives  and  Senators  from 
all  the  States  to  the  respective  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress of  tlie  United  States. 

(Signed)  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Oil  September  8th  tlio  town  of  Brenham  waa 
nearly  laid  in  ashes,  in  conso^picnc©  of  a diffi- 
culty hotwoen  some  soldiers  on  one  side,  and 
colored  persons  on  the  other. 

TFI.VLLIUM.  M,  Herberling  has  discovered 
that  with  hyptisnlpliit©  of  soda,  the  salts  of  thal- 
lium form  A white  precipitate  soluble  in  boUing 
w.ater,  as  well  ns  in  an  excess  of  liot  liyposnl- 
phi»o ; in  the  latter  case,  a double  hypo“ulpliito 
is  produeeil.  As  is  well  known,  tlic  chlorides 
form  a while  pn*clpit,ate  with  these  sjilts,  which 
turns  violet  when  exposed  to  liglit,  like  chloride 
of  silver.  With  alkaline  iodides  they  give  an 
orange  precipitate,  which  turns  yellow.  The 
pre<ipitat©  forms  lest*  readily  in  acid  liquids, 
and  Is  le.ss  Koluhle  in  alcohol  tlian  in  water, 
and  also  less  soluble  in  imlido  of  jiotassium. 
Bichloride  of  platinum  gives  a yellow  precipi- 
tate, which  pa>4ses  easily  through  the  tiller.  At 
36  C.  1 part  dissolves  in  about  1,600  parts  of 
water. 

Tlmllitim  perclilorate  is  readily  propnre<l  by 
dissolving  metallic  thallinm  in  aqueous  per- 
chloric acid,  or  by  tho  double  decointKiHition 
of  thallium-sulphate  and  barium-jiercldorate. 
From  solution  tlio  nnliydrous  salt  is  easily  de- 
positeil  in  colorless  rhombic  crystals,  which  are 
transparent,  bright,  well  defined,  and  non- 
dcliqiicseent.  Tliallinm  perchlorate  docs  not 
lose  weiglit  when  heated  to  200  C.,  nnd  tho 
temperature  may  be  raised  to  within  a few  de- 
grees of  tlie  boiling  i>oint  of  mercury  without 
decomposing  tho  salt.  On  the  further  applica- 
tion tif  heat,  a black  mass  is  fonued.  aii<l  tho 
salt  finally  volatilizes  as  tliallium-chhiride. 

Tliero  has  been  a good  deal  of  controversy  ob 
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to  whether  the  metal  thallium  belongs  to  the 
same  group  as  potassium  and  sodium,  or  to  the 
group  comprising  silver,  lead,  and  mercury. 
TIjc  fact  that  its  perchlorate  is  isomorphons 
with  that  of  potassium,  is  reganled  ns  a proof 
that  it  is  an  alkaline  metal. 

THOUVENEL,  EwrAun  Antoine,  a French 
statcsimin  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Vcnlnn, 
NovemlnT  11,  1818;  diet!  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Luxemliourg,  Paris,  October  17,  1800.  He  was 
educated  for  the  law,  but  on  completing  his 
studies  travelled  for  some  years  in  the  East, 
rmblisliiiig  an  ac<-oimt  of  liis  journeyings  upon 
nU  rctnrn.  In  1839  he  ohtniiKMl  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  foreign  oftice.  In  1844  he  was  sent 
to  HrnsJk.Is  as  attache  of  the  embassy,  and  the 
following  year  to  Atliens,  as  secretary  of  the 
legation.  He  acted  there  for  some  time  aa  pro- 
vision^ charge  (Vajfairee,  and  was  continued 
in  the  apjM)intmcnt  by  Gen.  Uavaignac,  which, 
however,  Tliouvenel  exchangtal  in  January, 
1849,  for  that  of  minister  plcni|Mitentiary  to 
Athens.  He  was  in  Grocce  at  the  time  of  the 
Pocitico  trouble,  and  energetically  seconded  tho 
special  ini.-sion  of  Baron  GrAs.  A short  time 
after,  he  was  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Miinicli,  where  the  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered to  King  Otho,  8ecure<l  for  him,  on  tho 
I>art  of  Otho's  brother,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  a 
very  favorable  reception.  After  the  coup  (Tetat 
of  the  2d  December,  he  w as  intniste<l  with  the 
direction  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
discharged  tho  functions  of  that  office  until  the 
Vienna  conferences.  In  18.j5  ho  W’as  named 
embassador  to  Constantinople,  where  he  had  to 
contend  against  the  i)owerfnl  influence  exercised 
over  the  J*orto  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe, 
and  against  the  demands  of  Austrian  di]>Io- 
macy  in  the  question  of  the  Danuhian  princi- 
alities.  In  tlio  midst  of  the  difficulties  created 
y the  Italian  (uiostion,  M.  Tliouvenel  wa«  called 
to  replace  M.  Walewski,  as  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  in  January,  1860.  Tho  cinuilars  and 
memoranda  which  he  atldrcHsed  to  the  diplo- 
matic corfjs,  on  the  grove  circumstances  of  the 
hoar,  were  remarkable  documents,  proving  him 
to  be  a shitesmau  of  no  common  onler.  Ho 
acted  as  plenijMiteiitmry  of  France  in  tbo  settle- 
ment of  rlio  treaty  of  commerce  with  Belgium, 
also  in  the  convention  of  navigation,  ami  in  tbo 
literary  convention.  In  August,  1862,  he  was 
8ucceede<l  os  foreign  minister  by  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lliuys,  and  w as  appointed  president  of  tho 
commission  to  examine  the  then  ]>ending  ques- 
tion betwi'cti  the  Egyptian  Government  and 
tho  Suez  Canal  Company.  In  May,  1839,  ho 
was  raiseil  to  the  dignity  of  fk*nat«>r.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  Ivegion  of  Honor.  lie  pub- 
lished a Volume  entitletl  “ Hungary  and  Walla- 
chia,”  consisting  of  articles  originally  contrib- 
utes! to  the  Rrrne  dc9  Deux  Monde*. 

TOWNSEND,  Captain  RonEirr,  Ciiited  States 
Navy,  born  in  Albany.  N.  Y.,  in  1819;  died  on 
the  steamer  Waehu»Ht^  in  one  of  the  ports 
near  Shanghai,  Angu>t,  15,  1866.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  an  old  and  well-known  family, 


who  had  figured  in  the  Revolution;  graduated 
at  Cnion  College,  Schenectady,  in  1835,  and 
imme<liately  entered  the  navy  as  a midsliipnian. 
His  first  cruise  was  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
afterwnnl  took  part  in  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Vera  C’ruz,  and  was  otherwise  actively  en- 
gaged (luring  the  Mexican  war. 

In  1851,  Commander  Townsend,  then  alien- 
tenant,  liuvlng  married,  resigned  hwcoinnnssiwi. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  lie  offered  his  ser- 
vices as  a v'olunteer,  and  wa.s  ncx'cpted  as  an 
acting  lieutenant,  serving  as  such  under  Farra- 
gut  at  the  i»a*‘Siigc  of  tlie  forts  and  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans.  He  ctannuinded  the 
and  did  efficient  service  in  the  .sounds  of  North 
Carolina.  »8Qt,sequently  he  was  restored  to  the 
regular  scrv’ice,  w'ith  the  rank  of  commander, 
and  cormmmdtd  the  well-known  iron-clad  Et- 
$ex  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson.  Still  later,  ho 
was  division  commander  under  Admiral  Porter 
and  upon  tho  Red  River— campaigns  of  the 
most  iiarassing  description.  Just  l»efore  tho 
closo  of  tho  war  ho  wa»  onlered  to  tho  East 
India  Squadron. 

His  career  in  China,  though  brief,  was  not  an 
idle  one.  IBs  conduct  of  matters  at  Xewohwang 
was  such  ns  to  affort!  a guaranty  for  the  peace  of 
tho  port ; yet  it  was  so  considerate  nn«l  careful 
that  no  injury,  hut  the  contrary',  was  offered  to 
the  prestige  of  the  native  authorities.  At 
Canton  ho  rendered  some  voluahlo  service,  and 
at  Chefoo  ho  put  tbo  difficulties  of  the  misson- 
aries  in  the  way  of  settlement.  Befi»re  his  re- 
turn from  the  latter  place  he  receivcKl  orders  to 
proceed  to  Hankow,  stopping  at  the  ports,  and 
it  was  at  tho  first  of  those,  en  route,  tliat  he 
met  the  hand  of  the  destroyer.  His  hard  work 
and  ex|K)suro  to  malaria  upon  the  Southern 
Mississippi  had  implanted  in  bis  system  tho 
seeds  of  disease,  and  they  were  germinated 
readily  by  the  fierce  sun  and  the  frcsli  waters 
of  the  Yangtze.  At  the  close  of  the  late  war 
he  w.as  promoted  to  the  full  rank  of  caj-tain. 

TURKEY.  An  empire  in  Eastern  Europe, 
Western  Asia,  and  Nortliern  Africa  Present 
mler,  Sultan  Abdnl-Aziz,  born  February  9, 
I860;  aucceeded  his  brother  June  25.  1861. 
Heir-prcsmnptive,  Amurath  Murad  Effendi, 
bom  Sej>temlH.‘r  21, 1840.  Tlio  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  empire  are  estimated  ns  follows : 


couxnuES,  j 

^Square  miles. 

PopaUUoa 

Europe....... ^ 

' 2«>r,4.SS  1 

1 16,ViS,J.7 

Asia 

e«io,s70  1 

Africa 

943,740  1 

Total 1 

1,812,(«S  1 

40.590,567 

In  1860,  tho  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  the 
empire  were  sup|>oscd  to  bo  about  as  follow.s: 
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The  rarious  races  of  which  the  population 
was  composed  in  1844,  are  tlms  classified  in  the 
censiLs  of  that  year : 


RACKS. 

I Is  Eim>pa.  1 Is  A«Ul  { Is  AfHcsi 

1 Toul. 

Catomaiu 

2,100,0«M1  10,700, tXWl 

^ i«,soo,ooo 

Giwkfi 

l.OOU.OO') 

40u,om)'  

70.0tH»'  5JU.00O 

Aniieniasa. | 

^400,000 



l.Vt.OOO 

eUrl 1 

6,2«.»i3,O(t0 i 

&;ai0.«in0 

Itounaniari.t .... 

4.000.0lt0 ' 

AUunluat i 

' 

Tartnrs. 

16,000  *0,(XX) 

8A.OOO 

Anib» 

4,&AOOO 

4 C'bal. 



1 

1 moorti  

200.000 

Dntsca 

j N>,000  

Ri.noo 

G7p«k-». 

, S14.000  1 

214,000 

Total 

16,000,000  a^OOOi 

85,850,0<.'0 

The  budfjet  for  tlie  year  18(>4-'C5  estimates 
the  rcvoimo  at  3,242,190  purses  (1  purse  equal 
to  500  piastres,  or  £5  sterling,  or  $24.20) ; the 
expenditures  at  3,205,672  purses ; probable 
deficit,  86,51.3  purses.  Tlio  external  debt 
amounted,  in  1864,  to  £29,500,000  pounds  ster* 
ling;  the  interior  debt  to  4,488,000  purses.  The 
Turkish  arror.  during  the  Criraeau  War,  was 
composed  os  follows:  Nizam  (standing  army) 
105,826;  Kedif  (landwehr),  10.3,827;  militia, 
7,741;  total,  216,893.  The  Turkish  navy,  in 
July,  1806,  consiste<l  of  thirty-three  vessels  of 
war.  with  1,203  guns;  of  twelve  transports, 
from  seventy  to  eighty  brigs,  schooners,  etc. 
The  imports  of  Turkey  and  the  tributary  coun- 
tries for  the  years  1862  and  1863,  were  valued 
at  1,300,000,000  francs,  and  the  exports  at 
1,200,000,000  francs. 

The  aspirations  of  the  Christian  tribes  of 
European  Turkey  for  greater  political  indci>cn- 
dence  led,  in  the  year  1866,  to  some  mportant 
results.  Tlic  people  of  Uoumania  (formerly  the 
two  principalities  of  Wallachia  luid  Moldavia, 
togetner  with  an  aggregate  population  of  3,- 
864,878)  fully  achieved  that  degree  of  inde- 
pendence fur  which  they  had  been  struggling 
for  so  many  ycaiN.  As  Prince  Coiiza  failed  to 
carry  ont  the  national  programme,  and  gave, 
besides,  general  disantisfaction  by  his  adminis- 
tration, a military  revolution  broke  out  in 
Bucharest  on  the  23d  of  February',  which  proved 
a complete  success.  Prince  Couzu  was  sur- 
prised and  arrested  in  his  palace,  and  compelled 
to  abdicate.  The  legislative  assembly,  in  com- 


pliance with  the  general  wish  of  the  people  for 
the  election  of  a sovereign  from  one  of  the 
reigning  families  in  Europe,  chose  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  brother  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  ns 
lIosjKMlar,  who,  however,  declintHl  the  nomina- 
tion. The  provisional  government,  on  the  13th 
of  April,  proposed  Prince  Charles  of  Ilobenzol- 
lern-Signinringen,  who  was  accordingly  elected 
by  a pUhUcite.  A conterence  of  represeiita- 
tives  of  the  Great  Eurojwan  Powers  declared, 
on  the  3d  of  May,  the  election  of  Prince  Charles, 
contrary  to  the  existing  treaties;  but  the  newly- 
elected  legislative  asskrubly  confirmed  the  elec- 
tion on  the  loth  of  May,  and  Prince  Charles 
(May  20th)  unexpectedly  arrived  in  the  coun- 
try and  nssumea  the  reins  of  government. 
The  Porto  again  protested  agmnst  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Prince  Cliarlcs,  and  even  threat- 
ened to  expel  him  by  force  of  arms.  This  plan, 
however,  wa.s  abandoned  upon  theadricc  of  the 
Great  Powers,  and  finally  the  Porto  consented 
to  recognize  the  permanent  nnion  of  the  priuct- 

fialities  under  the  rule  of  Priuco  Charles  and 
lis  heirs. 

The  movements  among  tlie  Greek  popnlation 
of  the  empire  were  not  equally  successful.  An 
insurrection  broke  out  upon  the  island  of  Can- 
dia,  which,  notwith-standing  the  great  disparity 
of  numbers,  defie<l  for  several  iiiontli.s  the  eftbrts 
of  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  troops  to  6ul)duo 
it,  and  was  still  holding  out  in  April,  1867. 
But  the  Candians  did  not  roceivo  the  expecte<l 
support  from  the  Greeks  in  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  and  other  Turkish  provincoa,  and  from 
the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  and  therefore  did 
not  succeed  iu  establi.'?hing  their  indencndence. 
J^>me  insurrectionary  movements  took  place  in 
Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  upon  tlie  islands  of  the 
M^e<literrnnean,  but  they  never  assumed  impor- 
tant dimensions.  (.SVc  Cuetk  and  Gheece.) 

In  the  Lebanon  another  iiisurrc<*tion  of  the 
Maronites  took  place  in  December,  1865,  under 
the  leadership  of  Joseph  Karmii,  which  feebly 
mmntainod  itself  until  tlie  28th  of  March,  1800, 
when  it  endenl  witli  the  fligiit  of  Karum. 

The  viceroy  of  Egypt,  like  the  jirinco  of 
Koumanio,  demanded  a greater  inde|)endence; 
and  ho  prevailed  upon  the  Porte  to  change,  in 
favor  of  his  eldest  son,  the  law  of  succession. 
Egypt  openly  aims  at  establishing  its  entire  in- 
dependence, and  is  making  rapid  progress  in 
that  direction.  (.Sw  Eoirr.) 


U 

FNITAPJANS.  Tlie  second  annual  meeting  George  PartriOge,  Esq.,  of  Missouri ; John  Wells, 
of  the  National  Conference  of  the  Unitarian  ofMassachnsetts;  George  Manning,  Gen.  Force, 
churches  in  the  United  States  was  held  at  Syra-  of  Ohio;  Gen.  Ainbn>so  E.  Burnside,  of  Rhode 
ense,  N.  Y.,  on  October  9tli,  10th  and  11th.  Island;  Honorary  Secretary.  Rev.  Augustus 
The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  election  of  WtXKlbury,  of  Providence,  R.  I.;  Recording 
the  following  oflleers:  President,  D.  T.  Eliot,  of  Secretary,  Rev.  Rolx'ft  Laird  Collyer,  of  Clii- 
Ma^u'hiHetts;  Vice-Presidents,  James  Speed,  cago,  III.;  Corresnonding  Secretary,  Rev.  Geo. 
of  Kentucky;  Charles  S.  May,  of  Michigan;  II.  Ilepworth,  of  Boston, 
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Tlje  sccretarr  reported  tliat  one  hnndreJ 
and  seventy-Mx  churches  and  twelve  mission- 
ary and  other  ns«<K'iatitnis  were  represontetl  in 
the  BC'^ion  of  the  conference,  and  tliat  al>ont 
four  hundred  and  thirty  delctjates  were  f»re«ent. 
An  ini})ortant  debate  arose  on  n substitute  to 
the  preamble  ajid  first  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Xational  Conference  which  was 
oftered  hy  the  Uev.  I*.  E.  Abbott,  of  Dover, 
N.  II.,  and  which  was  os  follows: 

WhmoM,  Tlie  object  of  ChristianUy  is  the  univer- 
sal diffusion  of  lore,  righteousness,  and  truth ; and 
the  attainment  of  this  object  depends,  under  God, 
upon  indiridual  and  coUectire  (’iiristian  nctirity; 
and  collcctira  Christian  actirily,  to  be  efiicient,  must 
be  thoniiigb|r  orgunized  ; and, 

Whfrea*,  rerfect  freedom  of  thought,  which  is  at 
once  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  Luoisn  being, 
always  leads  to  diversity  of* opinion,  and  is  therefore 
hindered  by  common  creeds  or  statements  of  faith; 
and. 

Wh<r«u,  The  only  reconciliation  of  the  duties  of 
collective  (’hristian  activity  nnd  individual  freedom 
of  thought  lies  in  an  efficient  organization  for  pme- 
tical  Christian  work,  based  rather  on  unity  of  spirit 
than  on  uniformity  of  belief : 

Ariicl*  1.  Therefore,  the  churches  here  assembled, 
disregarding  all  sectarian  or  theological  differences, 
and  offering  a cordial  fellowship  to  all  who  will  join 
with  them  in  Christian  work,  unite  themscIveB  in  a 
common  body,  to  be  knf*wn  as  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Unitarian  and  Independent  Churches. 

Rev.  Mr.  Abbott  st.-itcd  that  tho  principal 
objection  of  those  whom  ho  represented  was  to 
tho  wonls,  “the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  nnd  *‘tho 
kingdom  of  hit  .Sbn.”  These  words  containt*<l 
A doctrlno  by  implication  which  ho  and  his 
friends  could  not  subscribe  to.  They  wanted 
to  work  with  the  National  Conferonoc;  but 
they  could  not  work  with  it  on  the  present 
platform  without  losing  their  self-respect.  Ad- 
dresses in  faviir  of  the  amendment  having  boon 
Jiiade  by  C.  C.  Hurleigh  and  Rev.  Mr.  Towno, 
and  against  it  by  Dr.  Hollows,  Dr.  Oscrooil,  Dr. 
Clarke,  Rev.  Mr.  Mayo,  nnd  Rev.  8.  J.  May,  it 
was  rejected,  on  ()ctol>er  lOtb,  by  a large  ma- 
jority. On  October  11th  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott 
asked  to  have  a distinct  understanding  of 
whether  the  preamble  as  iiinlerstood  by  tlio 
majority  of  the  conforonco  was  binding  upon 
all  its  meinliers.  The  chair  decided  tlmt  the 
question  could  not  be  entertained,  but  he  would 
eay  for  himself  that  he  regarded  liberty  of  inter- 
pretation as  an  inalienable  right.  Rev.  J.  F. 
Clarke,  in  the  n.ame  of  the  committee  chargis! 
hy  the  National  Unitarian  Convention,  held  in 
New  York  in  lft05,  with  the  duty  of  promoting 
ocqaaintancc,-  fraternity,  and  unity  lietween 
the  Unitarians  nnd  all  Christians  of  like  liberal 
faitlj,  reeommemUHl  that,  in  the  first  article  of 
the  coiiHtitation,  the  words,  ‘‘National  C-onfer- 
ence  of  L' nitnrian  Churches  ” he  amended  w)  as 
to  read,  “ Xnti«mal  Conference  of  L'nitarian 
nnd  other  Christian  Chnrchcs.”  This  amend- 
ment was  almost  unanimously  carried.  A res- 
olution, introduced  hy  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch,  to  ex- 
plain the  above  amendment,  was  a.s  follows: 

That,  in  adopting  the  terra  “ other  (Tiria- 
tiao  churches,'*  \re  do  not  mean  to  exclude  religious 


societies  which  have  do  distinctive  church  orgsoiza. 
tion,  and  arc  not  nominally  Christians,  if  thejr  dcMre 
to  cudperate  with  us  in  what  wc  call  Christian  work. 

This  resolution  was  rejected.  Rev.  Frederick 
Ilickloy  oftered  the  following : 

JltmlreJ,  That  this  Conference  reciprocates  the 
expression  of  cordial  sympathy  and  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  us  contained  iti  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  recent  United  States  Convenliuu  of  L niter- 
satisU. 

That  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke.  Rev.  S.  J.  May, 
and  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  be  a committee  to  promoia 
acouainUDCO,  fratermtv,  and  unity,  between  ourselves 
and  all  our  brethren  of  liberal  faitb. 

Roth  these  resolutions  were  unanimoti.4y 
passetl.  Rev.  E.  E.  Halo  prescntctl  a series  rec- 
ommending tho  fonnation  of  Bcvcra!  local  con- 
ferences, and  instructing  the  council  to  superin- 
tend this  work.  These  local  associations  arc  to 
hold  meetings  from  time  to  time,  ascertain  and 
report  upon  the  religions  condition  and  wants 
of  their  resj>ective  districts,  and  do  what  they 
can  to  strengthen  the  churches  already  existing, 
nnd  establish  new  ones  in  the  most  prurawng 
localities.  Each  conferenco  is  entitleil  to  three 
delegates  in  the  National  Conference.  Tlie 
motion  of  Mr.  Halo  was  unanimously  adopted. 
It  was  also  resolvcnl,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hale, 
that  the  meetings  of  the  conierence  he  held  bb 
ennially,  instead  of  annually,  and  Uiat  tlie  con- 
stitution bo  altered  accordingly.  A resolution 
offered  by  Rev.  Freilerick  Frothingham,  inviting 
t!io  Unitarian  churches  in  Canada  to  join  the 
conference,  was  passed,  when  the  president  and 
the  friends  of  the  Mea<lvillo  Theological  School 
prescntvHl  a resolution  to  raise  $J14JKK)  for  the 
endowment  fund  of  the  whool.  The  conference 
subscribed  on  the  spot  $30,000,  it  having  previ- 
ou**!y  been  stateil  that  friends  in  MeadvUk 
would  give  $4,000.  The  following  rcsolutioa 
on  the  subject  of  tumi>erancc  was  unauimotbly 
adopted : 

Jiffohfd,  That  the  renewed  effort  for  the  rcmerxl 
of  intemperance  throughout  the  country  should  re- 
ceive our  hoartv  encouragement  and  support,  and 
we  urge  upon  all  to  help  on  tbo  work  by  the  personal 
protest  of  word  aud  example  ag.*iinst  the  driaking 
usages  of  soclctr,  and  bv  such  other  methods  as  may 
seem  to  them  wisest  and  best. 

On  the  state  of  the  country,  tlie  follow- 
ing resolutions  wore  oftbrotl  by  Rev.  A.  R. 
rutmuu,  recommended  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  May, 
in  the  name  of  the  committee  to  which  tlicy 
ha«l  been  referred,  and  uuaaiinoaslyarid  entliu- 
sia'^tically  jiassed. 

Hy  the  National  Conference  of  Uniisriao 
andother  Christian  churches,  that  we  gratefully  rec- 
ognize the  goodness  of  God  in  that  Ho  bus  io  His 
providence  brought  to  a triumphant  conclusion  the 
warfare  which  oiir  people  wagon  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  Union  and  tnc  safely  of  oar  free  institations, 
and  that  Uc  has  made  the  civil  contest  in  which  vre 
have  been  engaged  to  end  in  the  eiuancipatioo  of 
our  laud  from  the  sin  and  curse  of  human  slavery. 

AVjw/rerf,  Thot  wc  deem  it  to  be  the  solemn  duty  of 
all  loyal  men  to  see  to  it  that  the  Union,  which  has 
been  saved  by  loyal  arms,  and  cemented  by  loyal 
blood,  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  supreme  coatnil  of 
those  who  hare  proved  themselves  true  to  the  cause 
of  the  Goverumeut  and  the  interests  of  freedom;  and 
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that  we  insist  that  the  fruits  of  our  ^cat  rictory, 
won  bj  such  rast  sacrifices  and  untold  sufl'crinifs, 
eball  not  bo  lost  in  an  evil  hour  to  our  country  and  to 
the  world. 

littolrui.  That  wc  do  most  profoundly  sympathize 
with  our  fcl1nwM;ouutrymeo,  both  wbite'an^  black,  in 
the  South,  in  all  the  persecutions  and  trials  to  which 
they  arc  subjected,  and  that  wo  will  give  ourselves 
no  rc»t  until  block  aud  white  alike  arc  secure  in  the 
cnioymetit  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  of  all  the 
pririlegGs  and  iinmuuitius  of  (Vee  citizens  of  a free 
country. 

Iit»olc<d.  That  while  other  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians are  beginning  to  fed  their  obligations  to  the 
four  millions  of  liberated  slaves  in  the  Mouth,  and  to 
do  their  part  to  educate  and  Christianize  them,  we, 
too,  wouhi  be  deeply  impressed  with  a sense  of  our 
own  duty  to  these  poor  and  long-afflicted  classes  of  our 
common  humanity,  and  wo  desire  and  purpose  to 
fulfil  our  appropriate  part  of  the  work  of  lifting  them 
up  to  a higher  level  of  civilized  life  and  spiritual 
progress. 

The  Rev.  II.  \V.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  Artemns 
Carter,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  D.  D.,  the  Rov. 
Charles  I.^we,  Warren  Sawyer,  the  Rev.  A.  D. 
Mayo,  0.  S.  May,  Charles  E.  Guild,  Esq.,  the 
Rev.  E.  E.  Hole,  and  O.  G.  Steele,  were  de- 
clared members  of  tlie  “ Council  of  Ten,”  who, 
with  the  president,  vice-presidents,  and  secre- 
taries of  the  meeting,  constitute  the  officersof  the 
National  Conference  until  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Conference. 

Rev,  Charles  I,,owe,  Secretary  of  tlie  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association,  pave  n condensed 
statement  of  what  tlio  association  had  done  the 
pa.st  year,  in  order  to  show  what  support  it 
desorveil.  During  the  year  18G6  it  had  aide<l 
fifty-nine  feeble  societies,  giving  opportunities 
of  bearing  Unitarian  doctrines  preached  in  107 
places  where  tliey  had  not  l>cen  hold  before, 
and  employ  oil  10  missionaries  for  three  months 
or  more,  besides  87  others  for  longer  or  shorter 
peri  oils. 

The  convention  voted  to  raise  $200,000  dur- 
ing the  current  year  for  exi>enditure  in  the  gen- 
eral raisvsionary  work,  to  sustain  feeble  churches, 
to  carry  the  missionaries  of  the  churcli  to  the  out- 
posts of  civilization  on  our  own  continent,  plant- 
ing the  standard  of  the  Gospel  in  new'  field.s, 
distributing  the  literature  of  tlie  Unitarian 
Cliurch,  atjd  in  aid  of  religious  young  men  who 
desire  to  devote  themselves  to  tlic  work  of  the 
GosjK‘1  ministry. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  concerning 
the  organization  of  local  conferences  a number 
of  such  conferences  was  organize<l  in  the  last 
montli  of  the  year  1800.  (A  full  list  is  given  in 
the  “ Year-hook  of  the  Unitarian  Congregational 
Cliurches,”  for  1807.)  In  onlcr  to  promote  oo- 
operntion  with  Univcrsalists  and  other  liberal 
Christians,”  a number  of  conferences  of  lib- 
eral Christians  was  organizetl.  One  of  tho 
first  conferences  of  this  cla«s  was  tho  “New 
Y*ork  Central  Conference  of  Lil>eral  Christians,” 
in  tfio  organization  of  which  at  Rochester,  No- 
vemhcT,  1800,  22  Universaiist,  7 Utiitarinn,  and 
1 “Christian  Connection”  clergjmen,  with  a 
number  of  lay  delegate.**,  took  pai*t.  According 
to  tho  constitution  of  this  conference  its  object 


“ shall  be  to  promote  the  religious  life  and  mutual 
sympathy  of  the  chiuxhes  which  unite  in  it, 
and  to  enable  them  to  cooperate  in  lai.ssionary 
and  other  work.”  Tlie  conference  “ shall  ho 
compose*!  of  all  accredited  clergymen  and 
churches  within  its  limits,  and  each  church,  col- 
lege, and  Christian  society,  may  l>e  represented 
by  two  lay  delegates.”  The  officers  of  the  con- 
ference were  authorized  to  advise  in  the  settle- 
ment, in  such  localities  as  may  reqtiire  their 
mediation,  of  any  difforcDces  arising  as  to  the 
name,  union,  and  denominational  connection  of 
a Hocictr  or  church. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CIIRI8T.  This 
denomination  published,  in  1860,  for  the  first 
time,  a denominational  .ahnanac,  from  which 
we  gather  the  following  intelligence  concern- 
ing their  present*condition  and  history : 
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Tennessee  Mission — No.  of  members,  tiOO ; Ken- 
tucky Mission — No.  of  members,  400. 


The  organization  of  tlie  United  Brethren  dates 
from  1774, though  the  first  annual  conference  was 
not  held  until  1800,  nor  the  first  general  cou- 
feroDco  until  1815.  In  doctrine  it  is  Armiuian, 
and  in  polity  Methodistic;  while,  with  regard 
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to  the  ordinances,  individual  connetion  decides 
whether  baptism  shall  be  observed  according 
to  Baptist  or  Pedobaptist  views,  and  whether 
feet-washing  shall  or  shall  not  be  practised.  A 
general  publishing  house,  three  periodicals  in 
English,  and  one  in  Gorman,  advocate  the  sen- 
timents of  the  denomination,  and  eight  colleges 
and  seminaries  receive  its  fostering  care.  Since 
the  organization  of  its  General  Missionary  So- 
ciety, in  18153,  $18,379.96  have  been  cxpende<l 
on  its  foreign  mission  (in  Wosteru  Africa); 
$127,667.75  on  its  frontier  missions;  and  $276,- 
240.43  on  its  homo  missions  (under  the  control 
of  self-sustaining  conferences).  By  the  foregoing 
table  it  is  seen  tliatthc  denomination  at  present 
numbers  35  annual  conferences,  with  789  itin- 
erant preachers,  and  3,297  classes  or  societies. 
It  has  755  local  preachers,  and  a membership 
of  91,570  (an  increase  since  the  la.st  report  of 
7,047),  whose  contributions  toward  all  purposes 
amounted,  for  the  year,  to  $341,279.91 — some- 
thing less  than  four  dollars  each.  With  1,173 
houses  of  worship,  it  maintains  1,775  Sabbath- 
achools.  Of  its  five  bishops,  one — Ucv.  J.  J. 
Glossbrennor — resides  in  Augusta  County,  Va.; 
and  tlie  conference  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
State,  numbers  3.164  members.  But  the  groat 
body  of  it^  churches  lie  in  the  Northwest 
UNITED  STATES.  The  disapprobation  of 
a portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  the  inea.mre8  adopted  by  the  President 
for  the  restoration  oftheSonthem  States  to  the 
Union  was  not  decisively  exprcsstnl  until  the 
meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  1865.  One 
of  tlie  first  acts  of  a large  majority  in  each 
Uouso  was  the  appointment  of  a joint  com- 
mittee of  fifteen,  to  which  was  referred  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  conditions  and  manner  in 
which  Congress  would  recognize  those  States 
as  members  of  the  Uniou.  Meantime  the  cre- 
dentials of  all  persons  sent  as  Representatives 
or  Senators  from  them  were  laid  upon  the 
table  in  each  House,  there  to  remain  until  the 
final  action  of  the  Committee  of  Ffteen.  {See 
CoNOBEss  U.  8.)  TliU  was  followed  by  the 
passage  of  an  act,  known  as  the  “ Civil  Riglita 
Act,”  and  another  for  the  extension  of  the 
“Freedineu's  Burean.”  Both  these  bills  were 
vetoed  by  President  Johnson.  {See  Pubuo 
Documents.)  Upon  their  return  to  Congress 
they  were  reconsidered  and  paased  by  the  ma- 
jority requirtnl  by  the  Con.stitution  to  make 
them  laws  of  the  United  States.  An  examina- 
tion of  these  acts,  and  the  debates  which  took 
place  on  their  passage,  will  serve  to  show  what 
were  the  views  then  entertained  by  the  ruling 
mi^jority  in  the  Government,  relative  to  the 
people  in  the  Southern  States;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  veto  messages  present  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Executive  on  those  incidental  issues. 
The  great  issue  of  reconstruction  was  not  yet 
developctl ; but  enough  was  scon  to  make  it 
evident  that  the  disagreement  between  the 
Executive  and  Congress  foreshadowed  during 
the  previous  year,  now  not  only  actually  ex- 
isted, but  was  likely  to  become  wider  and  more 


irreconcilable.  Meanwhile  the  relations  of  the 
Southern  States  remained  in  abeyance.  The 
great  number  of  propositions  offered  by  individ- 
ual members  of  Congress  relative  to  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States  and  their  restoration  to 
the  Union,  may  bo  seen  in  the  precediug  pages 
of  the  debates.  It  should  be  stated  that,  in 
addition  to  these,  a proposition  was  offered  by 
Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  which  w.as  after- 
ward designated  as  the  “Universal  Suffrage 
and  General  Amnesty  Measure.”  It  propos^ 
to  receive  into  the  Union,  and  admit  to  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  eacli  one  of  the  Sonlhem 
States  which  should  so  amend  its  constitution 
ns — 1.  To  do  away  with  all  existing  distinc- 
tions as  to  civil  rights  and  disabilities  among 
the  varions  classes  of  its  population,  by  re.ason 
either  of  race  or  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude.  2.  To  repudiate  all  pecuniary 
indebtedne.ss  which  said  State  may  Imre  here- 
tofore contracte<l,  incurred,  or  assumed,  in  con- 
nection with  the  late  war.  8.  To  yield  all  claim 
to  compensation  on  account  of  the  liberation  of 
its  slaves.  4.  To  provide  fur  the  extension  of 
the  elective  franchise  to  all  persons  u^n  the 
same  terms  and  conditions,  making  no  uiscrim- 
iiiatioD  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude : ProrUledy  Tlial  those 
who  were  qualified  to  vote  in  the  year  1860 
by  the  laws  of  the  respective  States,  siiaU  not 
be  disfranchised  by  reason  of  any  new  tests  or 
conditions  which  have  been  or  may  be  pre- 
scribed since  that  year. 

Upon  the  ratification  of  these  conditions  by 
a miyority  of  the  voters  of  llie  State,  a general 
amucsty  should  be  proclaimed  in  regard  to  all 
persons  in  each  State  who  were  connected  with 
armed  oj>p<wition  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  views  of  the  Executive  Department  of 
the  Government  on  the  state  of  the  country  had 
not  only  been  expro.sscd  in  speeches  during  the 
previous  year,  and  in  the  message  to  Congre&s 
assembled  in  December,  1865,  but  iu  a conver- 
sation with  Senator  Dixon  of  Connecticut,  oq 
January  28th,  the  President  is  reported  to  have 
cxprcsjicd  the  following  views: 

The  President  said  that  he  doubted  the  propriety 
at  this  time  of  making  further  amendmenta  to  the 
Constitution.  One  great  amendment  bad  alreadr 
been  made,  by  which  slarcry  bad  forever  been  abol- 
ished within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
national  guaranty  thus  given  that  the  institution 
should  never  exist  in  the  land.  Propositions  to 
amend  the  Constitution  were  becoming  as  numerous 
as  preambles  and  resolutions  at  town  meetings  called 
to  consider  the  roost  ordinary  questions  connected 
with  the  administration  of  local  affairs.  All  this,  in 
his  opinion,  bad  a tendency  to  diminish  the  dignity 
and  prestige  attached  to  the  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  lessen  the  respect  and  con6dcucc  of  the 
people  ill  their  great  charter  of  freisJom.  If,  how- 
ever, amendments  are  to  be  made  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, chan^ag  the  basis  of  representation  and  tax- 
ation (and  uc  did  not  deem  th6m  at  all  necessary  at 
the  present  time),  he  knew  of  none  belter  than  a 
aimplc  proposition,  embraced  in  a few  lines,  making 
in  each  State  the  number  of  qualified  voters  tbe  basis 
of  representation,  and  the  value  of  property  the  basis 
of  direct  taxation.  Such  a proposition  could  be  em- 
braced iu  the  following  terms: 
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lUpresentatireft  ahall  be  apportioned  among  (he 
■treral  Statea  which  mar  be  included  witliin  tbia 
Union  according  to  the  number  of  qualified  rotcra  in 
each  ^tate. 

Direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  acr- 
eral  Statea  which  ma)'  be  included  within  this  Union 
according  to  the  ralue  of  all  taxable  property  iu  each 
State.” 

An  amendment  of  tbia  kind  would,  in  hia  opinion, 
place  the  basia  of  repreaentation  and  direct  taxation 
upon  correct  priuciplca.  The  qualified  Tolcrs  wore, 
for  the  most  part,  men  who  were  subject  to  draft  and 
enlistment  when  it  was  necessary  to  repel  invasion, 
suppress  rebellion,  and  q^uell  domestic  violeocc  and 
inaurrection.  They  risk  their  lives,  ahed  their  blood, 
and  peril  their  alf  to  uphold  the  Goverumeut  and 

five  protection,  security,  and  value  to  property. 

t seemed  but  just  that  property  should  compensate 
for  the  benefits  thus  comerred  by  defraying  the  ex* 
penaea  incident  to  its  protection  and  enjoynieut. 

Such  an  amendment,  the  President  also  suggested, 
would  remove  from  Congress  all  issues  in  reference 
to  the  jKtIitical  equality  of  the  races.  It  would  leave 
the  States  to  determine  absolutely  the  qualifications 
of  their  own  voters  with  regard  to  color;  and  thus 
the  number  of  representatives  to  which  they  would 
be  entitled  in  Congress  would  depend  upon  the 
number  upon  whom  they  conferred  tuo  right  of  suf> 

The  President,  in  this  connection,  expressed  the 
Opinion  that  the  a^Ution  of  the  negr^franchise 

auestion  iu  the  Distnet  of  Columbia  at  this  time  was 
le  mere  cntering>wcdM  to  the  aritation  of  the  ques> 
tioQ  throughout  the  States,  ana  was  ill-timed,  un* 
called  for.  and  calculated  to  do  great  harm.  Uo 
believed  that  it  would  engender  enuiity.  contention, 
and  strife  *betwcen  the  two  races,  and  lead  to  a war 
between  them,  which  would  result  in  great  iqjury  to 
both,  and  the  certain  extermination  of  the  negro 
population.  Precedence,  be  thought,  should  be  mven 
to  more  important  and  urgent  matters,  legislation 
uTK>o  which  was  essential  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  people. 

Again,  on  Febrnary  Yth,  a colored  delegation 
call^  upon  the  President,  and  had  an  interview 
with  him.  Mr.  George  T.  Downing,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  President,  said : 

We  are  in  a passage  to  eqnalitv  before  the  law. 
God  hath  made  it  by  opening  a Red  Sea.  We  would 
have  your  assistance  through  the  same.  We  come 
to  you  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
delegated  to  come  bf  some  who  have  unjustly  worn 
iron  manacles  on  tbcir  bodies — by  some  wnosc  minds 
have  been  manacled  by  class  legislation  in  States 
called  free.  The  colored  people  of  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Klorida, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Man  land, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  the  New  Pnglnnd  States, 
and  the  District  ofColombio,  have  specially  delegated 
us  to  come. 

Our  coming  is  a marked  circumstance,  noting  dc- 
tennined  hope  that  wo  nro  not  satisfied  witii  an 
amendment  prohibiting  slavery',  but  that  we  wish  it 
enforced  with  appropriate  legislation.  This  is  our 
desire.  We  ask  for  it  intelligently,  with  the  knowl* 
edge  and  conviction  that  the  fathers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion intended  freedom  for  every  American— that  they 
should  be  protected  in  tbcir  rights  as  citizens  and 
equal  before  tbo  luw.  We  oro  Americans,  native- 
bom  Americans.  Wo  are  citizens,  we  are  glad  to 
have  it  known  to  the  world,  as  bearing  no  doubtfhl 
record  on  this  point.  On  this  fact,  and  with  con- 
fidence in  tbo  triumph  of  justice,  wo  base  our  hope. 
We  SCO  no  recognition  of  color  or  race  in  the  organic 
law  of  the  land.  It  knows  no  privileged  class,  and 
therefore  wc  cherish  the  hope  that  we  may  be  fully 
enfranchised,  not  only  hero  in  this  District,  but 


throughout  the  land.  We  respectfully  submit  that 
rendering  any  thing  less  than  this  will  be  rendering 
to  us  less  than  our  just  due;  that  granting  any  thing 
less  than  our  full  rights  will  be  a disregard  of  our  just 
rights,  of  due  respect  of  our  feelings. 

Mr.  Frederick  Donglass  followed  in  on  ad- 
dresi^,  in  wliich  he  said  : 

Id  the  order  of  Divine  Providence  you  are  placed 
in  a position  where  you  hare  the  power  to  save  or 
destroy  us;  to  bless  or  blast  us — I muau  our  wLoIo 
nice.  Your  noble  and  humane  predecessor  placed  in 
our  hands  the  sword  to  assist  in  saving  the  nation, 
and  we  do  hope  that  you,  his  able  successor,  will 
favorably  regard  (he  placing  in  our  hands  the  ballot 
with  which  to  save  ourselves. 

Wc  shall  submit  no  argumcDt  on  that  point.  Tho 
fact  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  Government,  and 
subject  to  taxation,  subject  to  volunteer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country,  subiect  to  being  drafted,  subject 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  State,  makes  it  not  im- 
proper that  wo  should  oak  to  share  in  the  privileges 
of  this  condition. 

The  President,  in  his  reply,  said: 

Now,  it  is  always  best  to  talk  about  things  prac- 
ticallv.  Olid  in  a common-sense  way.  I bavo  said, 
and  1 repeat  hero,  that  if  tho  colored  man  in  the 
United  t^tates  could  find  no  other  Moses,  or  any 
Moses  (hat  would  be  more  able  and  efficient  than  my- 
self, I would  be  bis  Moses  to  lead  him  from  bondage 
to  freedom ; that  I would  pass  him  from  a land  where 
be  had  lived  in  slavery  to  a land  (if  it  were  in  our 
reach)  of  freedom.  Yes,  I would  bo  willing  to  pass 
with  him  through  the  Red  Sea  to  the  hand  of  Promise 
— to  the  land  of  liberty ; but  I am  not  willing,  under 
any  cireumstances,  to  adopt  a policy  which  I be- 
lieve will  only  result  in  tbo  sacrifice  of  hia  life  and 
the  shedding  of  his  blood.  I think  1 know  what  I 
say.  1 feci  what  I say  ; and  I feel  well  assured,  that 
if  tho  policy  urged  by  some  be  persisted  in,  it  will 
result  in  great  injury  to  the  white  as  well  as  to  the 
colored  man.  There  is  a great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
sword  in  one  hand  accomplishing  an  end,  and  the 
ballot  accomplishing  another. 

Tlicse  things  all  ^ very  well,  and  sometimes  have 
forcible  application.  We  talk  about  justice;  wc  talk 
about  right ; we  sav  that  the  white  man  ha.s  been  in 
the  wrong  in  keeping  the  black  man  in  slavery  as 
long  as  be  has.  That  is  all  true.  Again,  wc  talk 
about  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ana  cqnality 
before  the  law.  You  understand  all  that,  and  know 
bow  to  appreciate  it.  But,  now,  let  us  look  each 
other  in  the  face;  let  ns  go  to  the  great  moss  of 
colored  men  throughout  the  slave  States  ; let  us  see 
the  condition  in  which  thev  arc  at  the  present  time — 
and  it  is  bad  enough  we  ah  know — and  suppose  by 
some  magic  touch  you  could  say  to  eveip"  one,  ” You 
shall  vote  to-morrow,*'  how  much  woula  that  amelio- 
rate (heir  condition  at  this  time? 

Now,  lot  us  get  closer  to  this  subject,  and  talk 
about  it.  What  relation  hare  the  colored  man  and 
the  white  man  heretofore  occupied  in  the  South? 

* * * * I was  getting  at  the  relation  that  sub- 
sisted between  the  white  man  and  the  colored  man. 
A very  small  proportion  of  white  persons,  compared 
with  the  whole  number  of  such,  owned  the  colored 
people  of  tho  South.  I might  instance  the  State  of 
Tennessee  in  illustration.  There  were  there  twenty- 
seven  Don-slavcholders  to  one  slaveholder,  and  yet 
tho  slave-power  controlled  that  State.  Uet  us  talk 
about  this  matter  as  it  is.  Although  the  colored  mac 
was  in  slavery  there,  and  owned  os  properly  in  tho 
sense  and  in  the  language  of  that  locality  ana  of  that 
commuDitv,  yet,  in  comparing  his  condition  and  his 
position  there  with  the  non-slaveholder,  he  usually 
estimated  his  importance  just  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  slaves  that  bis  master  owned,  with  the 
non-slaveholder. 

llavc  you  ever  lived  upon  a plantation? 
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Mr.  Douglass : I have,  your  excellency. 

The  President : When  you  would  look  over  and 
aee  a man  who  had  a largo  family,  struggling  hard 
upon  a poor  piece  of  laud,  you  thought  a great  deal 
lest  of  him  than  you  did  of  your  own  master  ? 

Hr.  Douglass : \ot  I. 

The  President : Well,  I know  such  was  Iho  cose 
with  a large  majority  ofyou  in  those  sections.  Where 
such  is  the  case  we  know  there  in  an  enmity,  we 
know  there  is  a hate.  The  poor  white  man,  on  the 
otherhand,  was  opposed  to  the  slave  and  his  master ; 
for  the  colored  man  and  his  master  combined  kept 
him  iu  slarerv,  by  depriving  him  of  a fair  participa- 
tion in  the  labor  and  productious  of  the  ricn  land  of 
the  country. 

Don’t  you  know  that  a colored  man  in  going  to 
bunt  a master  (as  they  call  it)  for  the  next  year  pre- 
ferred hiring  to  a man  who  owned  slaves  rather  than 
to  one  who  aid  notf  I know  the  fact,  at  all  events. 
They  did  not  consider  it  quite  as  rc.ipcctablc  to  hire 
to  a man  who  did  not  own  negroes  as  to  one  who 
did. 

Mr.  Douglass:  Because  be  wouldn't  he  treated  as 
well. 

The  President:  Then  that  is  another  argument  in 
favor  of  what  Pm  j(oiog  to  say.  It  shows  that  the 
colored  man  appreciated  the  slave-owucr  more  highly 
than  be  did  the  man  who  didn’t  own  slaves,  llunco 
the  enmity  between  the  colored  luau  and  the  non- 
alavcbolders. 

The  white  man  was  permitted  to  vote  because  gov- 
ernment was  derived  from  him.  Uc  is  a part  and 
parcel  of  the  political  machinery. 

Xow,  by  too  rebellion  or  revolution — and  when 
you  come  back  to  the  objects  of  this  war,  you  lind 
that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  not  one  of  tho 
objects;  Congress  and  the  President  himself  de- 
clared that  it  was  waged  on  our  part  iu  order  to 
suppress  the  rebellion — (ho  abolition  of  slavery  has 
come  as  an  incident  to  the  suppression  of  a great  re- 
bellion, and  as  an  incident  we  should  give  it  the 
proper  direction. 

Tee  colored  man  went  into  this  rebellion  a slave; 
by  the  operation  of  the  rebcUion  he  came  out  a free 
man — equal  to  a free  man  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
country.  Then  there  is  a great  deal  done  for  him  on 
this  point.  The  ooD-slavrUolder  was  forced  into  the 
rebellion,  and  was  as  loyal  os  those  who  lived  bc- 
ond  the  limits  of  the  State,  was  carried  into  it,  and 
is  property,  and,  in  a number  of  instances,  the  lives 
of  such  were  sacrificed,  and  ho  who  has  survived  has 
come  out  of  it  with  nothing  gained,  but  a great  deal 
lost. 

Now,  upon  a principle  of  justice,  should  they  be 
laced  in  a condition  difl'ereut  from  what  tlicy  were 
eforet  On  the  one  band,  one  haa  gained  u great 
deal;  on  the  other  band,  one  has  lost  a great  deal, 
and,  in  a political  poiut  of  view,  scarcely  stands 
where  be  did  before. 

Now,  we  arc  talking  about  whore  wc  are  going  to 
begin.  We  have  got  at  the  hate  that  existed  be- 
tween the  two  races.  The  query  coiucs  up,  whether 
these  two  races,  situated  as  the'v  were  before,  with, 
out  preparatiou,  without  time  Tor  passion  and  ex- 
citement to  l>c  appeased,  and  without  time  for  tho 
slightest  improvement — whether  the  one  should  be 
turned  loose  upon  the  other,  and  be  thrown  together 
at  the  ballot-box  with  this  enmity  and  bate  existing 
between  them.  The  query  arises,  if,  there,  we  duuU 
commence  a war  of  races.  I think  I understand 
this  question;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  when 
you  force  it  upon  the  people  without  (heir  consent, 

AgaiD,  oil  February  10th,  a coinmitteo  of  tho 
Virginia  Legislature  presented  to  the  President 
revelations  approving  his  course,  pn»j5C<l  by  tho 
House  of  Delegates.  In  response.  President 
Johnson  said : 

I repeat,  I am  gratified  to  meet  you  to-day,  ex- 


pressing tho  principles  and  announcing  the  senti* 
ments  to  whicD  you  have  given  utterance,  and  I trust 
that  the  occasion  will  long  be  remembered.  1 bars 
no  doubt  that  your  intention  is  to  carry  out  and 
comply  with  every  single  principle  laid  do’wu  in  tbe 
resolutions  you  have  submitted.  I know  that  aoine 
are  distrustful;  but  I am  of  those  who  have  eon- 
fidence  in  the  judgment — in  the  integrily-'ia  tbe  in- 
telligence— in  the  virtue  of  the  great  maw  of  tbe 
American  people ; and  haring  such  eonfideoce,  I am 
willing  to  trust  them,  and  I thank  God  that  we  bare 
not  yet  reached  (hat  point  where  we  bare  lost  all 
confidence  in  each  other. 

The  spirit  of  the  Government  can  only  be  pre- 
served, wc  can  only  become  prosperous  ami  great  aa  a 
people,  by  mutual  forbonrance  and  confidence.  Upon 
that  faith  and  that  confidence  alone  can  the  Oorero- 
reent  be  successfully  carried  ou. 

On  the  cardinal  principle  of  representation  to 
which  vou  refer  I will  make  a single  remark.  Tbit 

Srinciple  is  inherent ; it  constitutes  one  of  the  fut>- 
amental  elements  of  this  Government.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  States  and  of  the  people  shoald 
have  tho  qualifications  proscribed  by  tbe  Couititu- 
tioD  of  tbe  United  States,  and  those  qualificatioos 
most  unquestionably  imply  loyalty.  He  who  enmu 
as  n representative,  having  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution  to  fit  him  to  take  a seat 
iu  either  of  the  deliberativo  boilios  which  constitate 
tho  National  Legislature,  must  necessarily,  accord- 
ing to  (he  intention  of  the  Constitution,  be  a loval 
man,  willing  to  abide  bv  and  devoted  to  tbe  Unios 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  States.  He  cannot  be 
for  the  Constitution,  he  cannot  be  for  the  Union,  be 
cannot  acknowledge  obedience  to  all  the  laws,  unlew 
be  Is  iorai.  When  the  people  send  such  men  in  pood 
fuith,  they  arc  entitled  to  representation  through 
them. 

In  going  into  the  recent  rebellion  or  insurrcclioB 
against  the  Government  of  tho  United  States  we 
erred ; and  in  returning  aud  resuming  our  retatiow 
with  the  Federal  Government,  1 am  free  to  say  that 
all  the  re.sponsible  positions  and  places  ought  to  be 
confined  distinctly  and  clearly  to  men  who  are  loyal 
If  there  were  only  five  thousand  loyal  men  in  » 
State,  or  a less  number,  but  sufficient  to  take  cbaige 
of  the  political  machinery  of  the  State,  those  five 
thousand  men,  or  tho  les.scr  mimber,  arc  entitled  to 
it,  if  all  tho  rest  should  be  otherwise  inclined.  I 
look  upon  it  as  being  funoamcntal  that  the  exerciie 
of  political  power  should  be  confined  to  luyaJ  men; 
and  I regaru  that  as  implied  in  the  doctrines  laid 
down  in  these  resolutions  uml  in  tbe  elc'qucot  ad- 
dress by  which  they  hare  been  accompanied.  I mav 
say  furthermore,  that,  after  having  passed  through 
the  great  struggle  in  which  wc  have  been  engafivd, 
we  should  be  placed  upon  much  more  accep«abl« 
ground  iu  resuming  all  our  relations  to  (be  (tescral 
Croverumeni  if  we  presented  men  unniistakablr  and 
imquestiuDably  loyal  to  fill  the  places  of  power. 
This  being  done,  I feel  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
— I speak  confidingly  in  reference  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  Aoiorican  people — when  they  will  determine 
that  this  Union  shall  be  made  whole,  and  the  great 
right  of  representation  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
bo  acknowledged. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  a fnndamcntal  principle.  “No 
taxation  without  representation”  was  one  of  tbe 
priiiciplcs  which  carried  us  through  the  Rcvolutioa. 
This  great  principle  will  hold  good  yet;  and  if  we 
but  perform  our  duty,  if  we  but  comply  with  tbe 
spirit  of  the  rcsuliitinus  presented  to  me  to-day,  the 
American  people  will  maintain  and  sustain  the  great 
doctrines  upon  which  the  Government  was  inau^- 
rated.  It  CUD  bo  done,  and  it  will  be  done;  and  1 
think  that  if  the  effort  be  fairly  and  ftilly  made,  with 
forbearance  and  with  prudence,  and  with  dL*crctioo 
an<l  wisdom,  the  end  is  not  very  far  distant. 

It  seems  to  me  apparent  that  from  crerr  consid- 
eration tho  best  poGcy  which  could  be  adopted  at 
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present  would  be  a restoration  of  these  States  and  of 
the  OoTernment  upon  correct  principles.  We  hare 
some  forcira  difficulties,  but  the  niomeDt  it  can  bo 
announcea  that  the  Coion  of  the  States  is  again 
complete,  that  wc  hare  resumed  our  career  of  pros- 
peritT  and  greatness,  at  that  rery  instant,  almost,  all 
our  foreign  difficulties  will  be  settled,  for  there  is  no 
power  upon  earth  which  will  care  to  hare  a contro- 
rersr  or  a rupture  with  the  Goremment  of  the 
United  States  under  such  circumstances. 

Again,  on  the  22d  of  February,  the  anniTcr- 
sary  of  the  birth  of  General  Washington,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  Washington,  at 
which  resolutions  were  adopU*d  that  approved 
of  the  messages  of  the  President  and  coinpli- 
tnented  bis  administration.  Tiie  meeting  on 
at^journing  proceeded  to  the  I'resident’s  rest* 
denco,  and  presented  to  him  tlie  resolutluns.  In 
the  eourne  of  his  reply  from  the  front  portico 
of  hLs  mansion,  he  said : 

The  rebellion  is  put  down  br  the  strong  arm  of  the 
GuTcrnmcDt  in  the  field.  Bui  it  this  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  hare  rebellions!  Tbis  was  a struggle 
against  a change  and  a revolution  of  the  Goveru- 
ment,  and  before  we  fully  get  from  th«*  battlo-ftcWs — 
when  our  bravo  men  have  scarcely  returned  to  their 
homes  and  renewed  the  ties  of  aflection  and  love  to 
their  wires  and  their  children — wo  are  now  almost  in> 
augurated  into  another  rebellion.  One  rebellion  was 
the  cflbrtof  States  to  secede,  and  the  w*ar  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  was  to  prevent  them  from  occom- 
plisbing  that,  and  thereby  changing  the  character  of 
our  Government  and  weakening  its  power.  When 
the  Government  has  succeeded,  Ibcro  is  an  attempt 
DOW  to  concentrate  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a few 
at  the  Federal  head,  and  thereby  bring  obont  a con- 
solidation of  the  Republic,  which  is  equally  objec- 
tionable with  its  dissolution.  Wo  find  a power  as- 
sumed and  attempted  to  bo  ozerciacd  of  a most  ex- 
traordinary character.  Wo  see  now  that  govern- 
ments can  be  revolutionized  without  going  into  the 
battle-field ; and  sometimes  the  revolutions  most  dis- 
tressing to  a people  arc  clTccted  without  the  shedding 
of  blood.  That  is,  the  substance  of  your  Government 
may  be  taken  away,  while  there  is  bold  out  to  you 
the  form  and  the  shadow.  And  now,  what  are  tho 
attempts  and  whnt  U bciug  propo.'^odf  Wc  find  that 
by  an  irrc^pousiblo  central  diiectory  nearly  nil  tho 

f»ower8ofCongrcss  arc  s.^^sumed  without  even  consult- 
Dg  the  legiblatirc  and  executive  departments  of  tho 
Government.  By  a rcf^olution  rejiorted  by  a com- 
mittee upon  whom  and  in  whom  the  legislative  pow- 
er of  the  Government  has  been  lotiged,  that  great 
principle  in  the  Constitution  which  authorizes  and 
empowers  the  legislativo  department,  the  8eoatc  and 
House  of  Kepresentalives,  to  be  the  judges  of  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members, 
has  been  virtually  taken  away  from  the  two  respec- 
tive broncbe&of  the  Nationnf  Legislature,  and  con- 
ferred upon  a committee,  who  n>ust  report  before 
tho  body  cun  act  on  the  question  of  the  aomission  of 
members  to  their  seats.  By  this  rule  they  assume  a 
State  is  out  of  the  Union,  aud  to  have  its  practical 
relations  restored  bv  that  rule,  before  the  House  enn 
judge  of  the  qualificatinns  of  its  own  members. 
What  position  fs  that!  You  have  been  struggling 
four  years  to  put  down  a rtd>ellion.  Von  contended 
at  the  bogiooiog  of  that  struggle  that  a State  had 
not  a right  to  go  out.  You  said  it  had  neither  the 
right  nor  the  power,  and  it  lia.s  been  settled  that  the 
8tutes  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  go  out 
of  the  Union.  And  when  vou  determine  by  the  ex- 
ecutive, by  tho  militar}-,  and  by  the  public  judgment, 
that  these  States  cannot  have  any  right  to  go  out, 
this  committee  turns  round  and  assumes  that  they 
ore  out,  and  that  they  shall  not  come  In. 


I am  free  to  aay  to  you  os  your  Executive  that  I am 
Dot  prepared  to  take  any  such  position.  I said  in  the 
Senate,  in  (he  very  inception  of  this  rebellion,  that 
the  States  had  no  fight  to  accede.  That  question  baa 
been  acUted.  Thus  determined.  I cannot  turn  round 
and  ^ve  (be  lie  direct  to  all  that  1 profess  to  have 
done  during  the  last  four  years.  I eay  that  when 
the  States  that  attempted  to  secede  comply  with  the 
Constitution,  and  give  sufficient  evidence  of  loyalty, 
1 shall  extend  to  them  the  right  hand  of  fellow'ship, 
and  let  peace  and  union  be  restored.  1 am  opposed 
to  the  I)8Tises.  the  Torobaes,  the  Siidclls,  and  the 
long  list  of  such.  But  %Then  I perceive  on  tho  other 
encTof  the  line  men — I caro  not  by  what  name  you 
call  them — still  opposed  to  the  Union,  I am  1^  to 
say  to  you  that  I am  still  with  the  people.  1 am  still 
fof  the’prt'Hcrvation  of  these  States— for  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  Union,  and  in  favor  of  tbis  great  Govern- 
ment accomplishing  its  destiny. 

[Here  tho  President  was  called  upon  to  give  the 
names  of  three  persons  to  whom  ho  bad  alluded  aa 
being  opposed  to  the  Union.} 

The  gentleman  calls  for  three  names.  I am  talking 
to  my  friends  and  fellow-citizens  here.  Suppose  I 
sbonld  name  to  you  those  whom  I look  upon  as  being 
opposed  to  tho  fundamental  principles  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  as  now  laboring  to  destroy  them.  1 
say  Thuddeus  Stevens,  of  rcnnsylvan’ia ; I sav 
(■bsrles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts;  I sav  Wendell 
Phillips,  of  ^fasaachuEctts,  [Great  cheering,  and  a 
voice,  “ Forney  I *'] 

I do  not  waste  my  fire  on  dead  ducks.  I stand  for 
the  country,  and  though  my  enemies  may  traduce, 
slander,  and  vituperate,  I may  sny  that  has  no  force. 

In  addition  to  Inis,  I do  not  intend  to  be  governed 
by  real  or  pretended  friends,  nor  do  T intend  to  be 
bnllicd  by  my  enemies.  An  honest  oonviction  is  iny 
sustenance,  the  Constitution  my  gnidc.  I know,  tny 
countrymen,  that  it  has  been  insinuated — nay,  said 
directly,  in  high  places— that  if  such  a usurpation  of 
power  Lad  been  exercised  two  hundred  years  oj^o,  in 
particular  reigns,  it  would  have  cost  an  individuai 
nis  head.  What  usurpation  has  Andrew  Johnson 
been  guilty  of?  My  only  usurpation  has  been  com- 
inittted  by* standing  between  tne  people  and  the  en- 
croachments of  power.  And  because  I dared  say  in 
a conversation  with  a fellow-citizen,  and  a Senator 
too,  that  I thought  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
ought  not  be  so  frequent,  lest  the  instrument  lose  all 
its  sanctity  and  dignity,  and  be  wholly  lost  sight  of 
in  a short  time,  aud  because  I happened  to  soy  in 
conversation  that  I thought  that  such  and  such  an 
amendment  was  all  that  ought  to  bo  adopted,  it  was 
said  that  I had  suggested  such  a usurpation  of  power 
ns  would  have  cost  a king  his  bead  in  a certain  period  ( 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  one  has  exclaimed 
that  wc  arc  lu  the  **  midst  of  earthquakes,  and  ho 
trembled.''  Yes,  there  is  an  earthquake  approach- 
ing, there  is  a gnnindswell  coming  of  popular  judg- 
ment and  indignation.  The  American  people  will 
speak,  and  by  their  instinct,  if  iu  no  other  w ay,  know 
who  are  their  friends,  when  and  where  and  in 
whatever  position  I stand— and  I have  occupied  many 
positions  in  tho  Goremment,  going  through  botn 
branches  of  tho  Legislature.  Some  gentleman  here 
behind  me  says,  “And  was  a tailor."  Now,  that 
don’t  affect  me  in  the  least.  When  I was  a tailor  I 
always  made  a close  fi(,  and  was  always  punctual  to 
my  customers,  and  did  good  work. 

A voice ; No  patchwork.” 

Tub  pKKSinsxT:  No,  1 did  not  want  any  patch- 
work.  But  we  pass  by  this  digression.  Intimations 
hare  been  thrown  out — and  when  principles  arc  in- 
Tolved  and  the  existence  of  my  country  is  impor- 
llled,  I will,  ns  on  former  occasions,  sneak  what  I 
think.  Yes!  Cost  him  his  head!  Usurpation! 
When  and  where  have  I been  gviilty  of  this?  Where 
is  the  man  iu  all  the  positions  1 bare  occupied,  from 
that  of  alderman  to  the  Vice-Presidency,  who  can 
say  that  Andrew  Johnson  ever  made  a pledge  that  he 
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did  not  redeem,  or  ever  made  a promise  that  be  vio- 
lated, or  that  be  acted  with  faUitr  to  the  people? 

Thej  may  talk  about  beheading,  but  wheu  I am 
beheailc-d  1 want  the  American  people  to  be  the  wit- 
oeaa.  1 do  not  want  by  innuendoes  of  an  indirect 
character  in  high  places  to  have  one  sar  to  a man 
who  has  assassinatiuo  broilin)^  in  bis  heart,  **  there  is 
a tit  subject,”  and  also  exclaim  that  the  “ Presiden- 
tial obstacle  ” must  be  got  out  of  the  way,  when  pos- 
sibly the  intention  was  to  instigate  assassination. 
Are  tboim  who  want  to  destroy  our  institutions  and 
change  the  character  of  the  (loVernment  not  satisfied 
with  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  ? Are  they  not 
satisfied  with  one  martyr?  Does  not  the  blood  of 
Lincoln  appease  the  vengeance  and  wrath  of  the  op- 
poocuts  of  this  Government  ? Is  their  thirst  still  un- 
slaked?  Do  they  want  more  blood?  Have  they 
not  honor  and  courage  enough  to  effect  the  removal 
of  the  Presidential  Ostade  otherwise  than  through 
the  bands  of  the  assassin  ? I am  not  afraid  of  assas- 
sins: but  if  it  must  be,  I would  wish  to  be  enconn- 
tcrea  where  one  brave  man  can  oppose  another.  1 
hold  him  in  dread  only  who  strikes  cowardly.  But 
if  they  hare  courage  enough  to  strike  like 'men  (I 
know  they  are  willing  to  wound,  bntthey  are  afraid  to 
strike)  f if  my  blood  is  to  be  shed  because  1 vindicate 
the  Union  and  the  preservation  of  this  Oovemment 
in  its  original  purity  and  character,  let  it  be  so  ; but 
wbeu  it  is  done,  let  an  altar  of  the  Union  be  erected, 
and  then,  if  necessary,  lay  me  upon  it,  and  the  blood 
that  now  warms  and  animates  my  frame  shall  be 
poured  out  iu  a lost  libation  as  a tribute  to  the  Union ; 
and  let  the  opponents  of  this  Government  remember 
that  when  it  is  poured  out.  the  blood  of  the  martyr 
will  be  the  seed  of  the  Church.  The  Union  will  grow. 

It  will  continue  to  increase  in  strength  and  power, 
though  it  may  be  cemented  and  cleansed  with  blood. 

1 come  here  lo-day  to  vindicate,  in  so  far  as  I can 
in  these  remarks,  the  Constitution;  to  save  it,  as  I 
believe,  for  it  does  seem  that  encroachment  after  en- 
croachment is  to  be  pressed  ; and  as  I resist  encroach- 
ments on  the  Government,  I stand  to-day  prepared 
to  resist  encroachments  on  the  Constitiitiun,  and 
thereby  preserve  the  Government.  It  is  now  {>eace, 
and  let  us  have  peace.  Let  us  enforce  tbc  Cunstitn- 
tioD.  Let  us  live  under  and  by  its  provisions.  Let 
it  be  puhliAhed  in  blazoned  characters,  as  though  it 
were  in  the  heavens,  so  that  all  may  read  and  all  mar 
understaud  it.  Let  us  consult  that  instrument,  and, 
understanding  its  principles,  let  us  apply  them.  I 
tell  the  oppoueuts  of  this  Government,  and  1 care 
not  from  wliat  quarter  they  come,  East  or  West, 
North  or  South,  **  You  that  are  engaged  in  the  work 
of  breaking  up  this  Guvemiiicnt  are  mistaken.  The 
Constitution  and  the  principles  of  free  government 
arc  deeply  rooted  in  liie  American  heart."  All  the 
powers  combined,  1 care  not  of  what  character  they 
are,  cannot  destroy  the  image  of  Freedom.  Thevmay 
succeed  for  a time,  but  their  attempts  will  be  Inutile. 
Ther  may  as  well  aiteuipt  to  lock  up  the  winds  or 
chain  the  waves.  Yes,  they  may  as  well  attempt  to 
repeal  it  (as  it  would  seem  that  the  Constitution  can 
bet,  bv  a cuucurrent  resolution  ; but  when  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  popular  judgment,  they  will  find  it  just 
as  well  to  introduce  a resolution  repealing  the  law  of 
gravitation  ■ uiid  the  idea  of  preveuting  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Union  is  about  as  feasible  as  resistance  to 
the  great  law  of  gravity  which  binds  all  to  a great 
conunon  centre.  This  great  law  of  gravitation  will 
bring  buck  those  States  to  harmony  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  Federal  Government,  and  all  machina- 
tions North  aud  South  cannot  prevent  it.  All  that  is 
wanting  is  time,  until  tlie  American  people  can  un- 
derstand what  is  going  un,  and  be  ready  to  accept 
the  view  just  us  it  appears  to  me.  I would  to  God 
that  the  whole  Amencan  people  could  be  assembled 
here  to-day  as  you  arc ! 1 could  wish  to  have  an  am- 
phitheatre large  enough  to  contain  tbc  whole  thirty 
miliioDS ; that  they  could  be  here  and  witness  the 
great  struggle  to  preserve  the  Constitution  of  our 
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fathers.  They  could  at  once  see  what  it  is,  and  how 
it  is,  and  what  kind  of  spirit  is  manifested  in  the  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  great  principles  of  free  gorern- 
meni ; and  thev  could  uoaerstand  who  is  for  them 
ond  who  is  against  them,  aud  who  was  for  amelinrs. 
.ting  their  condition.  Their  opposera  could  be  placed 
belorc  them,  and  there  might  be  a regular  euntest, 
and  in  the  first  tilt  the  enemies  of  the  country  winild 
be  crushed.  I have  detained  you  longer  than  I in- 
tended ; but  in  this  struggle  I am  your  uistramcDt. 

A decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ogainst  the  constitutionnlity  oftest  oaths, 
baaed  on  principles  fatal  to  the  whole  system, 
in  a case  arising  under  the  act  of  Congress  re- 
quiring an  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  attorneys  of 
the  court,  served  to  call  forth  a more  decided 
expression  of  views  from  those  regarded  as  the 
most  radical.  The  court  convent  soon  after 
the  first  of  January,  and  its  views  upon  these 
cases  were  early  indicate<l.  The  president 
(Governor  Ward,  of  New  Jersey)  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  committee,  on  the  assembling 
of  that  body  at  Washington,  addressed  them, 
saying,  that  the  people  of  the  Nortliem  State* 
)»ad,  at  the  recent  elections  in  October  and 
November  proce<Ung,  attested  anew  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Republican  creed,  and  their  nc- 
swerving  determination  to  build  the  futore  o( 
this  nation  on  the  enduring  basis  of  justice,  ho- 
manily,  and  freedom.  The  right  of  suffrage 
should  not  depend  upon  the  accidents  of  color, 
or  race,  in  the  final  settlement  of  these  questious, 
He  said : “ We  hold  the  vantage-ground  which 
right  confers,  and  neither  the  power  of  the 
President  nor  the  dictate  of  courts  can  stay  the 
progress  of  those  eternal  truths  which  are  writ- 
ten in  revelation,  inscribed  on  the  hearts  of  the 
good  and  true,  and  ever  illuminating  the  on- 
wanl  progress  of  our  race.” 

Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  in  a letter  at  the  same 
time,  said : “ Tlie  late  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  show  UB  that  we  must  henceforth  ooant 
two  of  the  three  great  coequal  powers  of  the 
Govemraont  against  us.  Ilenccfortli  CoDgrese 
fights  alone  for  the  nation  against  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  President,  league<l  in  the  service 
of  rebeldom.  Of  course,  therefore,  the  contest 
grows  keener  and  more  equal,  and  the  South 
takes  courage.  The  North  is  not  discouraged, 
because  she  knows  her  omnipotence— knowi 
that  she  can  crush  all  the  mere  fonns  of  govern- 
ment when  it  is  necessary  so  to  do  in  order  to 
secure  its  great  purpose — justice,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  national  existence.  This  the  people 
mean  to  do,  and  will  do,  nn]e>s  balked  by  timid, 
selfish,  incompetent,  and  corrupt  leaders.” 

At  imblic  meetings  in  Illinois,  resolutions 
were  adopted  asking  the  Ilousie  of  Represent- 
atives to  take  measures  to  cause  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  President;  requesting  Congress  to 
continue  in  session  until  March,  1807,  to  prevent 
the  abiL<e  of  patronage,  etc. 

Rut  the  determination  of  the  President  to 
adliero  to  the  policy  be  had  adopte<l,  was  un- 
shaken amid  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  the 
declarations  of  the  press,  and  the  resolutions  of 
assemblages.  To  a delegation  from  Kentucky 
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on  March  f^th,  ho  retnrnod  liis  thanks  for  thoir 
“ kind  expressions  and  znaalfestation.s  uf  con* 
fidenco; ’Nlwlarodthe  present  was  rejranled  as 
a most  critical  Jnnctnro  in  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion— scarcely  less  so  than  when  an  armed  and 
orj^izcd  force  sonftht  to  ovcrtlirow  tl»o  Gov- 
ernment; his  HtaiMl  was  taken,  his  course  was 
markinl  out;  he  should  stand  by  and  defend  the 
Constitution  a^minst  all  who  ralgrht  attack  it, 
from  wimtever  quarter  the  attack  miglit  como; 
he  should  take  no  step  backward  in  the  matter. 

These  views  of  the  President,  so  determined 
and  so  decisive,  in  opposition  to  the  plan  of  re- 
construction, and  its  attendant  mea.siireis  con- 
templated by  the  largo  nu^jority  in  Congress, 
were  approval  l>y  a few  individuals  in  each 
House  of  that  b<xly,  by  many  of  the  ltei«iblicaii 
party  in  the  country,  and  by  all  composing  tbe 
Democratic  party.  Republicans  in  a.shingtoa 
coinciding  with  Ijis  opinions,  now  fonned  an 
organization  designated  as  the  “National  Union 
CUnb,”  which  might  be  the  germ  of  similar 
organizations  through  tlio  Northern  States,  if 
a general  disposition  to  revolt  from  the  more 
extreme  measures  of  the  Radicala,  as  the 
majority  in  Congress  were  called,  should  ap- 
pear in  the  party.  TIjo  basis  of  the  organiza- 
tion wa.s  expressed  in  a series  of  resfdutious 
denying  the  right  of  secession ; expressing  con- 
fidence in  the  ability,  integrity,  patriotism,  and 
statesmanship  of  the  President;  indorsing  the 
rcs^dution  of  Congress  in  July  18G1;  asserting 
from  the  Chicago  platform  of  1800,  the  imiw>r- 
tance  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Sutes; 
declaring  the  constitutional  riglit  of  tbe  several 
Suites  to  prescrUKJ  the  qnaUtication  of  electors 
therein  ; that,  the  war  having  closed,  the  riglits 
of  the  States  should  bo  maiuUiincd  inviolate; 
that  the  States  were  entitled  to  representatidn, 
and  all  loyal  members  should  bo  received  with- 
out unnecessary  delay;  that  no  compromise 
should  be  made  by  bartering  “universal  am- 
nesty” for  “universal  suffrage;”  and  indors- 
ing cordially  the  restoration  y>olicy  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  n.s  in  harmony  with  that  of 
President  Uncoln,  etc.  This  organization  was 
subseqnently  united  with  another  of  the  same 
character  in  Washington,  and  a national  Union 
executive  committee  aj)pointcd.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  first-named  organization  was  to 
give  an  evening  serenade  on  May  23d  to  the 
President  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  in 
onler  to  elicit  an  expression  of  opinion  upon 
the  existing  political  issnes,  from  the  immediate 
advisers  of  the  President,  uud  to  satisfy  on  anx- 
iety to  know  with  certainty  the  views  of  those 
romiuent  officers  of  the  Government.  The 
ccretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Gideon  Welles,  who 
first  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  appeared, 
said:  “You  need  not  expect  any  remarks  from 
me,  for  I do  not  intend  to  make  any.  You  are, 
one  and  all,  I suppose,  for  the  Union  and  for 
the  establishment  of  the  rights  of  the  States.” 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Hugh  Mc- 
Culloch, spoke  freely  and  fully.  He  said : 
“The  general  policy  of  the  President  in  ref- 
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eronco  to  the  Southern  States,  and  the  people 
recently  iu  arms  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, has  commended  itself  to  rny  deliberate 
judgment.”  The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr,  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  made  a carefully  prepared  review 
of  the  leading  measures  of  public  ]>olicy,  and 
defined  his  position  with  regard  to  each  of  them. 
He  said : 

No  ono  botler  than  Mr.  Johnson  understood  the 
solemn  duty  imposed  upon  ihc  National  Executive  to 
maintain  the  national  authority,  vindicated  at  so 
great  a sacrifice,  and  the  obligation  not  to  suffer  the 
ju»t  fruits  of  so  fierce  a struggle,  and  of  so  many 
battles  and  victories,  to  slip  away  or  turn  to  ashes, 
la  many  speeches  to  delegations  from  loyal  States, 
in  dispatches  to  provisional  governors  acting  under 
bis  authority,  and  in  declarations  made  to  the  public 
for  their  information,  there  was  no  disguise  of  his 
purpose  to  secure  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country  on  just  and  sure  foundations. 

These  measures  received  the  cortllal  support  of 
every  member  of  tbe  Cabinet,  and  were  approved  by 
the  sentiments  declared  by  conventions  in  nearly  all 
of  the  States.  Ono  point  of  difference  presented  it- 
self, namely,  the  basis  of  representation.  By  some 
it  was  thought  just  and  expedient  that  the  right  of 
suffrage  in  the  rebel  States  should  be  secured  in 
some  form  to  the  colored  inhabitants  of  those  States, 
either  as  a universal  rule,  or  to  thoKC  qualified  by  edu- 
cation, or  by  actual  service  as  soldiers  who  ventured 
life  for  their  Gorernment  Mv  own  mind  inclined  to 
this  view,  but  after  calm  and  full  di.scussion  my  judg- 
ment yielded  to  the  mlverse  arguments  resting  upon 
the  practical  difficulties  to  be  encountered  iu  such  a 
measure,  and  to  the  President’s  conviction  that  to 
prescribe  rules  of  saffrage  was  not  within  the  legiti- 
mate scope  of  his  power. 

lie  further  said:  “The  plan  of  re.storation, 
or  reconstruction,  as  it  is  sometiiucn  called,  now 
ponding  before  the  Congress,  merits  .a  brief  re- 
mark. To  the  plan  reported  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee, I have  not  been  able  to  give  my  assent.” 
Tlie  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Dennison,  of  Ohio, 
regretted  the  difference  la?tween  the  President 
and  Congress,  and  .said : “ I do  not  believe  there 
is  any  cause  of  separation  between  1 lie  Pres- 
ident and  the  majority  in  Congress.  Nay,  if  I 
am  not  greatly  at  fault,  time  and  discussion  are 
bringing  the  President  and  Congress  rapidly 
together  on  the  basis  of  a common  platfonn  of 
action.”  llio  Secretary  of  State,  ilr.  William 
II.  Se\vard,  then  at  Auburn,  New  York,  made 
an  address  to  the  citizens  on  May  22d.  In  his 
view  reconciliation  between  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  representatives  of  all  parts, 
was  the  most  desirable  measure,  and  he  con- 
cluded thus:  “What,  then,  is  my  conclusion? 
It  is  one,  at  least,  that  will  bo  {>ermitted  to 
harmonize  witli  my  latst  life.  I am  hopeful — 
hopeful  of  the  President — hopeful  of  Congress 
— hopeful  of  the  National  Union  party — hope- 
ful of  the  rejirescntiHl  States — hopeful  of  tlio 
unrepresented  States— above  all,  hopeful  of  the 
whole  people,  and  hopeful  of  the  continued 
favor  of  Almighty  Gotl.” 

The  full  approval  of  the  President,  or  the 
moderation  ana  forbearance  manifc.sted  by  tliese 
officers,  served  to  increase  the  confidence  and 
ardor  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  fricnd.H.  They  were  in 
the  full  faith  that  the  masses  of  the  people  did 
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at  this  time,  as  well  as  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  Conpres-s  approve  of  his  course  and 
[►oHcy  respecting  the  rotoration  of  the  South- 
ern States,  and  their  representation  hy  proper 
men  In  Congress,  The  result  was  that  on  Juno 
25th  a call  was  issues!  for  a national  Union 
convention  of  at  least  two  delegates  from  eacli 
C\mgressionuI  district  of  all  the  States,  two 
from  each  Territory,  two  from  the  District  of 
Columhia,  and  four  delegates  at  large  from  each 
State,  liie  day  set  for  the  convention  was 
August  14th,  and  the  place  rhiladelphia.  The 
call  for  the  convention  continued  as  follows: 

Such  deleeatoa  will  be  choRcn  by  the  elector*  of 
the  flcreml  elates  tvhu  nuntain  the  Adrainintmtioa  in 
maiDtaiuing  uubrukcu  the  Union  of  the  States  under 
the  Constitution  which  our  father*  establi»hcd,  and 
who  agree  in  the  following  propositions,  rix. : 

The Xnion  of  the  States  >s,  m every  case,  indisso- 
ioble,  and  is  perpetual;  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  law'S  passed  hr  Congress  in 
pursuance  thereof,  supreme,  and  constant,  and  uni- 
versal in  their  obligation. 

The  ^hts,  the  di^piitr.  and  the  equatiir  of  the 
States  in  the  Cnion,  including  the  right  of  represen- 
tation in  t'ungress,  are  solemnly  guarunteod  by  that 
Constitution,  to  save  which  from  overthrow  so  much 
blood  and  treasure  were  expended  in  the  late  civil 
war. 

There  is  no  right,  anywhere,  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
or  to  separate  States  from  the  Uniou,  either  by  vol- 
untarr  withdrawal,  by  force  of  aims,  or  by  Congres- 
sional action;  neither  by  the  secession  of  the  States, 
nor  by  the  exclusion  of  their  loyal  and  qualified  rep- 
rescDtutivea,  nor  by  the  Naliunu  Uovermuent  in  any 
other  form. 

Slavery  is  abolished,  and  neither  can  nor  ought 
to  be  reistahlished  in  any  State  or  Territory  within 
our  jurisdiction. 

Each  Slate  has  the  undoubted  right  to  prescribe 
the  quuliticatiuiis  of  its  own  electors,  and  no  external 
power  rightfully  can  or  ought  to  dictate,  control,  or 
influence  the  free  and  vcluntary  action  of  the  Slates 
iu  the  exercise  of  that  right. 

The  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the 
States,  and  especially  of  the  right  of  each  Stale  to 
order  and  control  its  own  domcRlic  concerns,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  subject  only  to 
the  f'onstitution  of  the  United  States,  is  essential  to 
that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and 
endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend,  uud  the 
overthrow  of  that  system  by  the  u.sur}m(iun  an<l  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  ('oitgresa  would  be  a revolu- 
tion dangerous  to  republican  goveromeut  and  de- 
structive of  liberty. 

Each  House  of  Congress  is  mode,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. the  sole  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and 
qualiflctitions  of  Its  inembera;  but  the  exclusion  of 
loyal  Seuaifir*  and  Representative*,  properly  chosen 
and  qualified  under  the  Coustitution  ana  laws,  is  un- 
just uud  revolutionary. 

Everv  patriot  should  fVown  upon  all  those  acts  and 
proceedings,  everywhere,  whicn  can  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  rekludle  the  animosities  of  war,  ond 
the  efl'ecl  of  which  U]>od  our  moral,  social,  and  tna- 
terial  intiTCHts  at  home,  and  upon  our  standing 
atir»ad,  diflenngooly  in  degree,  is  injurioua,  like  war 
itsidf. 

The  purpose  of  the  war  having  been  to  presenre 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution  by  putting  down  the 
rebcllmn,  and  the  rebellion  baring  t>cen  suppressed, 
all  resistance  to  the  aiithoritr  of  the  C»encral  (iovem- 
ment  being  at  au  end,  and  the  war  having  ceased, 
war  measures  should  also  cease,  and  should  be  fol- 
lowed  by  measures  of  peaceful  administration,  so 
that  union,  harmony,  and  concord  may  be  encour- 
aged, and  industry,  commerce,  and  the  atts  of  peace 


revived  and  promoted ; and  the  earlv  restoration  of 
all  the  States  to  the  exercise  of  Ihetr  constitutional 
powers  in  the  National  Government  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  strength  and  the  defence  of  the 
Kepubitc,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
credit. 

All  such  elector*  in  the  thirty-six  States  and  nine 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who,  in  a spirit  of  patriotism  and  love 
for  the  Union,  can  rise  aoovc  personal  and  sectional 
considerations,  and  who  desire  to  sec  a truly  National 
Union  Convention,  which  shall  represent  all  the 
States  and  Territories  of  tbo  Union,  assemble,  as 
friends  and  brothers,  under  the  national  flag,  to  bold 
counsel  together  upon  the  state  of  the  Uniou,  and  to 
take  measure*  to  avert  possible  danger  fr«>ra  the 
same,  are  specially  requested  to  take  part  in  the 
choice  of  sucri  delegates. 

Rut  no  delegate  will  take  a seat  in  such  ConvcD- 
tion  who  docs  not  IotbUt  accept  the  national  situation 
mid  cordially  indorse  tba  principles  above  set  forth, 
and  who  is  not  attached,  in  true  allegiance,  to  the 
Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

A.  W.  RAXD.\LL.  Preiidcnt. 

J.  R.  POOUTTLE, 

U.  II.  RROWNING, 

EDGAR  COWAN. 

CHARLES  KNAPP, 

SAMUEL  FOWLER, 

Executive  Committeo  National  Union  Club. 

Wa&bSQi;toD,  Jane  2a,  1S6& 

WcrecommcDd  the  holding  of  the  above  conven- 
tion, and  indorse  the  call  therefor. 

DANIEL  S.  NORTON, 

J.  W.  NESMITH, 

JAMES  DIXON. 

T.  A.  HENDRICKS. 

Thist  call  for  n oonvuution  was  followcnl,  on 
July  4th,  by  an  nddresa  " to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,”  i^igned  by  furty-ono  Democratic 
tnemlier*  of  Congress,  who  said,  that  ther  cor- 
dially approval  the  call  for  a National  Union 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  indorsed  the 
[irinciples  therein  set  forth.”  They  therefore 
urged  the  people  of  each  State,  Territory,  and 
Coiigres.sionfil  district,  to  promptly  select  wise, 
motierate,  and  conservative  men,  to  represent 
them  in  that  convention,  nio  reasons  alleged 
hy  the  signers  for  this  appeal  were,  that  dan- 
gers thrcateneil  the  Constitution ; the  citadel  of 
the  pnhlic  lilK*rties  was  as^ailetl ; it  was  essential 
to  national  union  tlmt  the  rights,  the  dignity, 
and  the  equality  of  the  .States,  including  the 
right  of  rcpa'Si'ntation.  and  the  exclusive  right 
to  control  iU  own  domestic  concerns  under  the 
Constitution,  should  be  pivserved : eleven  States 
were  exchukil  fn>m  the  national  ci.>uncil;  the 
right  of  representation  wa.s  deniwl  to  their 
people,  while  laws  atFecting  their  highest  inter- 
ests have  been  parsed  without  their  consent, 
and  in  disregard  of  the  fundamentnJ  principles 
of  free  government. 

Tlic  effect  of  this  address  was  to  enlist  in  su])- 
port  of  the  convention  the  nit^iority  of  the 
Democratic  parly  in  tlio  Northern  States,  in 
luiuiy  of  which  active  measures  were  immeiH- 
ately  taken  to  secure  full  and  able  delegations. 
In  others  some  mi«understanding  arose  os  to 
the  manner  in  which  tlio  delcgaU**  were  to  be 
chosen.  This  was,  however,  removed  hy  an 
explanation  cmanatlDg  from  the  cominittee  of 
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the  National  Union  Club,  wliich  recommcn^lod 
the  choice  in  each  Congressional  district  of  two 
delegates  from  among  the  supporters  of  Lin- 
coln and  Joimson  in  18ft4,  wlio  were  in  favor 
of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  call,  and  two 
delegates  from  their  opponents.  In  the  South- 
ern States  a corresp<jnding  number  of  deleguUjs 
should  !>o  chosen  hj  the  people  genorallv,  who 
occepUHl  the  principles  of  the  c^UI. 

The  cornmitteo  of  the  organization  by  which 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  had  been  called, 
on  Jnly  10th  aildre»se<l  letters  to  each  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  retmesting  a n.‘ply  if  they  op- 
provtsl  the  call,  and  the  principles  avowed  in  it 
lor  the  Philmlelpliia  Convention.  The  Sco- 
retary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  on  July  llth,  in 
reply,  said: 

Excuse  niti  for  exprossiagituzj)ri4e  tlmt  you  aak  roo 
whether  I approve  of  the  call  of  a proposed  National 
Union  Convention  at  riiiladelpbiu. 

After  more  than  Are  years  of  dislocation  by  civil 
war,  1 regard  n restorulion  of  the  unity  of  the  coun- 
try as  its  most  immediate  as  well  as  its  most  vital 
interest.  That  restoration  will  be  complete  when 
loyal  men  are  admitted  as  representatives  of  the  loyal 
people  of  the  eleven  States  so  long  unrcprcsentc<f  in 
Congress.  Nothing  hut  this  can  complete  it.  Noth- 
ing more  remains  to  be  done  and  nothing  more  is 
necessary.  4 Everyday’s  delay  is  attended  by  mul- 
tiplying and  increasing  inconveniences,  embarrass- 
meuls,  and  dangers,  at  home  and  abroad.  Congress 
possesses  the  power  exclusively^  Congress,  af^r  a 
session  of  seven  months,  still  omits  to  exercise  that 
power.  What  can  be  done  to  induce  Congress  to 
act?"  This  is  the  question  of  the  dav.  Whotever  is 
dune  must  be  in  accordance  with  theC'onstilution  and 
laws.  It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  ('onatitution 
and  laws  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall 
assemble,  by  dele^tes.  in  convention,  and  that  when 
so  assembleU  they  .shall  address  Congress  by  respect- 
ful petition  and  renionstrunce,  and  that  thepeopio  in 
their  several  States,  districts,  and  Territories,  shall 
approve,  sanction,  and  unite  in  such  respectful  rep- 
resentations to  Congress.  No  one  party  could  uo 
this  ed*‘ctually,  or  even  seems  wilting  to  do  it.  alone ; 
DO  local  or  {mpiilar  orgntiizatiou  could  do  it  eflect- 
ually.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  parties  alike ; of  all 
the 'States,  and  of  ull  sectious — a national  interest; 
the  interest  of  the  whole  people. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Welles,  on  the 
.■same  day,  replied : 

I cortlially  approve  the  movement  which  has  been 
im^tituted  to ‘‘sustain  the  Adminittration  in  main- 
taining unbroken  the  Union  of  tho  States."  amt  I 
recognixo  in  tho  call  which  you  have  sent  me  tho 
principles  and  views  by  which  the  Adnniiistrati«m 
ua«  been  governed. 

The  attempt  maile  to  destroy  the  national  integrity 
by  secession,  or  the  voluntary  willHlraw al  of  a j'lafe 
fnim  tho  Union,  has  been  defeated.  War  has  for- 
ever extiDguiKhed  the  heresy  of  secession.  On  the 
suppression  of  tho  rebellion,  measures  were  promptly 
commenced  to  reestablish  those  fraternal  relations 
whicli  for  four  years  hatl  been  imerrupiod. 

Tho  p<»Iicy  initiated  by  President  Lincoln  to  re- 
store national  unity  was  adoptetl  and  carried  for- 
wartl  by  President  Johnson;  the  Slates  which  had 
been  ill  rebellion  were,  under  this  benign  policy, 
resuming  tlieir  legitimate  fnnetions;  the  people  had 
laid  down  their  unns,  and  those  who  hud  ooen  in  in- 
surrection  were  returoiog  to  their  allegiance:  the 
Constitution  ha<I  beou  vindicated,  and  (he  Union 
was  supposed  to  be  restore^!,  when  a check  was  put 
up<»n  llie  progress  to  natloual  harmony  and  pros- 
peritr  thus  dawning  upon  ihecountry.  On  the  as- 


sembling of  Congress  all  elTurts  toward  union  and 
nationality  became  suddenly  paralyzed  ; the  meas- 
ures of  reconciliation  which  the  President  had,  from 
tho  time  he  entered  upon  his  duties,  pursued  with 
eminent  success,  wero  assailed,  and  their  benefleent 
purjMises,  to  a great  extent  defeated;  atteiupU  were 
maae  to  impose  conditions  precedent  upon  Stales 
before  permitting  them  to  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional rights;  loyal  Senators  and  Uepresentatives 
ft-om  tho  Slates  which  bad  been  in  rebellion  were 
refused  admittance  into  Coiictcss— the  people  were 
denied  rightful  constitutional  representation — and 
eleven  States  were  and  arc  excluded  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  Goveranjent.  These  proceedings,  which 
conflict  with  the  fundamental  pnnciples  on  which 
our  whole  government  syatem  is  founded,  are  gen- 
erating and  consolidating  sectional  animosity,  and, 
iflong  peiwted  in,  must  eventuate  in  pennanent 
aUonntiun.  i rejoice,  therefore,  in  a movement  which 
has  for  its  object  tho  union  in  one  bond  of  lore  of 
the  people  of  our  common  country,  and  which  in- 
vites to  council  and  to  political  action  the  citizens  of 
everv  Slate  and  Territory,  from  tho  Atlantio  to  the 
I’aciflc,  uml  from  the  La'kes  to  tho  Gulf.  The  cen- 
tralizing theory  that  the  loyal  and  qualified  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  eleven  States  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  Congress,  and  that  those  States  and  the 
people  of  those  States  shall  not  participate  in  the 
Government,  U scarcely  less  repugnant  than  that  of 
secession  itself. 

Tho  Attorney-General,  Mr.  James  Speed,  of 
Kentucky,  replied,  on  July  14lh,  approving  of 
many  of  the  [»r'mdples  set  forth  in  tlie  call,  and 
yet  not  approving  of  the  call  itself.  lie  s.iid : 

I will  briefly  state  my  reasons,  first  premising  that 
I do  not  recognize  the  vorr  respectable  gentremcn 
who  have  made  this  call  as  the  acknowlodged  organs 
of  the  great  Union  partv  of  the  country.  Since  the 
outbreak  of  the  lerrifTc  struggle  from  which  the 
country  has  now  emerged,  we  have  had  a national 
Union  party  that  has  exhibited  more  devotion,  made 
gn»ater  sacrifices,  and  manifested  more  unselfish 
patriotism,  than  any  imrtv  ever  did  previously  in  the 
Iiistory  of  tho  world.  That  party  is  still  in  being, 
with  Its  organization  intact,  and  its  organs  known, 
and  us  that  party,  by  its  faith,  its  doctrines,  and  its 
exertions,  has,  In  face  of  the  prophecies  of  half  tho 
New,  and  all  the  Old  World,  saved  the  Government 
and  the  republican  institutions  of  our  common  country 
from  demoralization,  and,  indeed,  from  utter  ruin,  by 
vindicating  at  nil  hazard  tho  primordial  theory  of  the 
eternal  and  indissoluble  union  of  the  States,  throngh 
which  only  can  a particle  of  the  theory  of  Stale 
rights  ever  be  maintained  and  carried  out,  it  would 
appear  to  me  to  be  still  the  only,  or,  at  any  rate,  tho 
most  eOTectuai  means,  as  fur  as  party  can  doit,  fur 
finally  ttdjuHting  ull  the  remaining  minor  and  uu- 
settled  matters  of  reconstruction  consistently  with 
the  requirements  of  the  fbcury  mentioned. 

This  party  is  the  same  to-duy  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  its  trial ; the  same  parly  now  as  when,  but  a few 
sliort  months  ago,  it  elected  Lincoln  and  Johnson, 
and  the  majority  of  the  present  Congress,  and  as  1 
acted  with  it  for  paramount  reasons,  my  sense  of  duty 
detnands  that  I remain  and  act  with  it  now. 

Tho  pith  and  marrow  of  the  present  call,  I should 
say,  tends  toward  a convention  to  form  a party  for 
siitUining,  not  the  Government  entire — “ os  nas  Ibeen 
the  mission  of  the  Union  party" — but  a department 
of  tho  Government ; and  here  I must  take  the  liberty 
of  adding  that  I can  hardly  conceive  of  any  sadder 
spectacle  under  the  crisis  of  present  circumstances 
than  that  of  tho  tried  Union  party  of  the  country  be- 
coming disloyal  aud  broken  up  By  divisions,  or  that 
of  one  brancli  of  government  of  the  country  taking 
an  isolated  position  upon  Questions  of  det^  common 
interest,  and  placing  itselr  in  hostile  conuict  with  n 
coordinate  department. 
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For  tbctc  and  olhcr  reasons,  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, I cannot  join  in  the  call  for  the  conrention 
in  Philadelphia.  I bare  said  that  nianj  of  the  prin- 
ciples statea  in  the  call  are^  in  ui>'  view,  unobjccuon* 
able.  I will  not  stop  to  cniicise  those  which  are  ob- 
jectionable, but  content  mjself  with  stating  that  the 
call  fails  to  take  anj  notice  of  one  of  the  great  issues 
now  before  the  American  people.  I allude  to  tbo  ques- 
tion whether  the  several  Slates  shall  ratify  orrojcctlhe 
last  amendmeut  proposed  by  tNmgresa  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  This  is  a grave  and  ail- 
imporlant  question.  The  issue  upon  it  cannot  bo 
avoided.  It  should  be  placed  fairlv  and  squarely  be- 
fore the  people.  The  failure  to  talie  ground  upon  so 
important  and  all-absorbing  a question,  must  be  at- 
tributed cither  to  a desire  to  avoid  the  issue,  or  a.s  a 
declaration  of  belief  and  policy  against  the  adoption 
of  the  umendment.  Being  myself  earnestly  ana  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
by  the  States,  I cannot  go  into  an  organization  that 
would  either  openly  oppose  that  measure,  or  that 
would  smother  it  by  avoiding  its  diacusaion. 

On  July  11th  tho  rostmastcr-Gcnernl,  Mr, 
W.  Dennison,  ol'Oliio,  tcndore<l  hiK  rc.signntion. 
It  was  accoptod  by  tho  Presidetth  uml  A.  W. 
Kandall,  of  Wisconsin,  appointetl  his  snooe^.w. 
Tlio  resignation  of  Mr.  Dennison  was  sent  to 
tlic  President,  as  he  said  in  his  letter,  “ becanso 
of  tlte  ditference  of  opinion  between  ns  in  re- 
gard to  tho  proposed  amendment  of  tlio  Consti- 
tution, wliicli  I approve,  and  the  movement  for 
the  convention  to  be  held  in  Pliiladelpliin,  to 
whicli  I am  oppo.sed.'’  Mr.  Speed  subsequently 
tondertHl  his  resignation,  and  was  sncct.x'tled  by 
Henry  Stonbery,  of  Ohio.  Tlio  Secretary  of 
tlie  Interior,  Mr.  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  soon  after 
being  cIccUhI  Senator,  resigno<l,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Orville  U.  Drowning,  of  Illinois. 

Tho  measures  to  sectiro  tho  couvention  in 
Philadelphia  wore  condemned  and  repndiated 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  Republicans,  and  the 
mtyority  in  Con^ss.  At  the  same  time  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tho  latter  were  condemned  by  many 
of  the  radicals,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Pliillips, 
who,  in  a speech  before  the  Anti-slavery  l:?o- 
ciety,  chargc'd  that  Congress  acted  “merely 
with  a view  to  bridge  over  the  fall  elections,” 
without  even  a sincere  desire  that  the  niiicnd- 
ment  to  tho  Constitution  should  !>e  finally  mti- 
fied.  In  the  Southern  States,  the  measures  for 
the  convention  were  almost  universally  ai>- 
proved,  as  tending  towanl  a sneetly  roftoration 
of  tlio  Union.  Mr.  Alexander  If.  Stephens,  late 
Vice-Prosiilent  of  the  Confederacy,  in  a reply 
to  the  committee,  said  : 

lodividuallr  my  whale  soul  is  enlisted  Id  the  cause 
of  s speedy,  full,  and  perfect  rcatorotion  of  the  Gov- 
cromenl  under  the  Constitution,  and  its  permanency 
under  that  Constitution  as  it  now  stands.  There  is 
nothing  within  my  power  that  I am  notwillingchecr- 
fulty  to  do  to  effect  and  accomplish  tliat  end.  Indt'cd 
(rou  will  excuse  me  in  saying  it,  but  It  is  the  truth), 
I would  be  willing  to  offer  up  my  life  itself,  if  by  so 
doing  this  great  result  could  be  obtained,  and  peace, 
uniun,  harmony,  prosperity,  happiness,  and  consti- 
tutional liberty,  bo  thereby  secured  to  the  millions 
DOW  living,  and  the  untold  millions  hcreaficr  to  live 
on  this  continent. 

Meanwhile  a number  of  persona,  designated 
as  Union  men  of  the  Southern  States,  on  July 
4tli  issued  tho  following  coll  for  a conventiou 


of  the  Southern  Unionists  to  he  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  September : 

To  th*  Loyal  UnionUU  of  the  Sovtk  : 

The  great  issue  is  upon  us.  Tbc  majority  in  Con- 
gress and  its  supporters  firmly  declare  that  Uie  rights 
of  the  citizen  enumerated  in  tnc  Constitution,  andes- 
tabli!*hcd  by  the  Supreme  Court,  must  be  maintained 
inviolate.  'Rebels  and  rebel  sympathizers  assert  that 
the  rights  of  the  citizens  must  be  left  to  the  ^‘tstes 
alone,  and  under  such  regulations  os  the  respective 
States  choose  voluntarily  to  prescribe. 

We  have  seen  the  doctrine  of  State  sorereigntv 
carried  out  in  its  practical  results  until  all  authority 
in  Congress  was  aeuied  ; the  Union  temporarily  de- 
strured;  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
the  ^outb  nearly  annihilated,  and  the  land  desolated 
by  civil  war. 

Tbc  time  has  come  when  the  reconstruction  of 
Houthem  State  governments  must  be  laid  on  consti- 
tutional principles,  or  the  despotism  grown  up  under 
an  atrocious  Icadenthip  be  permitted  to  remain. 

We  know  of  do  other  plan  than  that  Congress,  un- 
der its  constitutional  powers,  shall  now  exercise  its 
authority  to  establish  the  princijile  whereby  protec- 
tion is  made  coextensive  with  citizenship. 

We  maintain  that  no  State,  cither  by  its  organic 
law  or  legislation,  can  make  transgression  on  the 
rights  of  the  citizen  legitimate.  We  demand  and 
osk  you  to  concur  in  demanding  protection  to  every 
citizen  of  this  great  Republic  on  the  basis  of  equality 
before  the  law  ; and  further,  that  no  State  govern- 
ment should  be  recognized  as  legitimate  under  the 
Constitution,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not,  by  its  organic 
law,  make  impartial  protection  full  and  complete. 
Under  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  with  rebels 
in  tbc  foreground  controlling  SoutTieni  legislation, 
and  embitfiTcd  by  disappointment  in  their  schemes 
to  destroy  the  Union,  Iticre  will  be  no  safety  for  the 
loyal  element  of  the  South. 

Our  reliance  for  protection  is  now  on  Congress 
and  the  great  Union  partv  which  has  stood,  and  is 
standing,  by  the  nalionafity,  br  (he  constitutional 
rights  of  the  citizen,  sn«I  by  the  beneficent  principles 
of  free  government.  For  tho  purpose  of  bringing 
the  loyal  Unionists  of  the  South  into  conjutictinn 
again  with  the  true  friends  of  republican  govern- 
nicnl  of  tbc  North,  we  invite  voii  to  send  delegates, 
in  gootUy  numbers,  from  all  tf»e  Southern  States,  in- 
cluding Missouri,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Morv- 
lund,  and  Delaware,  to  meet  at  Independence  Hall, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
September  next. 

It  is  proposed  that  wo  should  meet  at  that  time  to 
recommend  measures  for  (he  establishment  of  such 
governments  in  the  South  as  accord  with  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  citizens. 

We  trust  this  call  will  bo  responded  to  by  numer- 
ous delegations  of  such  as  represent  the  true  loyalty 
of  the  Houih.  That  kind  of  goremincnt  which  gives 
full  protection  to  all  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  such  as 
our  fathers  intended,  wc  claim  as  our  biHhright. 
Either  tbo  lovers  of  constitutional  liberty  must  rule 
tho  nation,  or  rebels  ond  their  sympathizers  be  per- 
mitted to  misrule  it.  8hall  loyalty  ordisloralty  have 
the  keeping  of  the  destinies  of  the  nation  f Let  tho 
responses  to  this  call,  which  Is  now  in  circulation  for 
signatures,  and  is  being  numcrou.sly  signed,  an- 
swer. 

Notice  is  given  (hat  gentlemen  at  a distance  can 
hare  their  names  ottacned  to  it  by  sending  a request 
by  letter  directed  to  I).  W.  Blngbam,  Esq.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

W.  B.  Stokes,  Tcnn. : Jos.  T.  Fowler,  Tenu. ; Jaa. 
Getty,  Tenn, ; A.  J.  llamiltoD,  Texas:  Geo.  W. 
I'ascbal,  Texas;  C.  B,  Saint,  Texas;  2.  W.  Aih- 
bum,  Gs. ; Heni^  G.  Cole,  Oa.:  J.  W.  McCleiry, 
Mo.;  Jno.  R.  Kelso,  Mo.;  J.  F.  Benjamin,  Mol; 
Geo.  W.  Anderson.  Mo. ; John  B.  Trolt,  Fairfax  Co., 
Va. ; J.  M.  Stewart,  Alexandria,  A’a. ; Wm.  N. 
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Berkley,  Alexandria,  Va. ; Allin  C.  Hannan,  Alex* 
andria,*  Va. ; Lewis  McKenzie,  Va. ; J.  W.  Hun- 
nicut,  Va. ; John  C.  Underwood^  Va. ; Burn- 
ham Wardwell,  Va. ; Alex.  M.  Davia,  Va. ; Byron 
Laflin,  N.  C. ; Daniel  R.  Goodloe,  X.  C. ; Geo. 
Reese,  Ala. ; 1).  il.  Bioffham,  Ala. ; M.  J.  SoBbld, 
Ala. ; J.  H.  llarcombc,  Ala. 

Washington,  Jaty  4,  ISML 

Oa  August  14th  the  Xationul  Union  Conven- 
tion assomblod  nt  Philadelphia,  in  a wigwam 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  capable  of  ac- 
coinmoduting  some  tificen  thousand  persons. 
Every  State  and  Territory  was  represented,  ex- 
cepting Aritona,  Montana,  and  Utah.  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Dix  was  chosen  temporary  chair- 
man, and  Senator  James  K.  Doolittle,  of  Wis- 
consin, the  president  of  the  convention.  Quito 
a sensation  was  protlaced,  at  the  opening  of 
the  convention,  by  the  entrance  of  the  dele- 
gates from  Massacliiisctts  and  South  Carolina 
arm  in  arm.  On  the  thinl  day,  an  address  to 
the  People  of  tlio  Uiuttsl  States,  from  a com- 
mittee. wjia  read  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Raymond,  of 
New  York,  and  approved  by  the  convention, 
and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Tho  National  Union  Convention  now  assembled  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  composed  of  delegates  from 
every  ^Uto  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  admoniabed 
by  toe  solemn  lessons  which,  for  the  last  fire  years,  it 
has  pleased  the  Supremo  Ruler  of  the  Universe  to  giro 
to  toe  American  people  ; profoundly  grateful  for  tho 
return  of  peace;  desirous,  as  aro  alargo  majority  nf 
their  countrymen,  in  all  sincerity,  to  forget  and  forgive 
the  past ; reyering  the  Constitution  as  it  comes  to  us 
from  our  ancestors  ; regarding  the  Union  in  its  res- 
toration as  more  sacred  than  ever ; looking  with  deep 
anxiety  into  the  future,  as  of  instant  and  continuing 
trials,  tiereby  issues  and  proclaims  the  following  dec- 
laration of  principles  and  purposes,  ou  which  they 
Lave,  with  perfect  unanimity,  ogreed  ; 

1.  Wc  hail  with  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  the  end 
of  the  war  and  tho  return  of  peace  to  our  aflliclcd 
and  beloved  land. 

2.  The  war  just  closed  has  maintained  the  authority 
of  tho  Constitution,  with  all  tho  powers  which  ft 
confers,  and  all  the  restrictions  which  it  imposes 
upon  the  General  Government,  unabridged  and  uo- 

^ altered,  and  it  has  preserved  tho  Union,  with  tho 

* equal  rights,  dignity,  and  authority  of  the  i^lates 
perfect  and  unimpaired. 

3.  Uepresciitation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  electoral  college  is  a right  recog- 
nized by  the  Constitution  as  abiding  in  every  State, 
and  as  a duty  imposed  upon  the  people,  fundamental 
in  its  nature,  amt  essential  to  tho  existence  of  our 
republican  institutions,  aud  neither  Congress  nor  the 
GeneriU  Government  has  any  authority  or  power  to 
deny  this  right  to  anv  Stale  or  to  withhold  its  en- 
joyment under  the  Constitution  from  tho  people 
thereof. 

4.  Wc  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
elect  to  Congress  as  members  thereof  none  but  men 
who  oilmit  ibis  fundamental  right  nf  representation, 
and  who  will  receive  to  scats  Iheroiu  loyal  represent- 
atives from  every  State  in  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  subject  to  tho  constitutional  right  of  each 
House  to  judge  ofthe  elections,  returns,  and  qualifica- 
tion of  its  ow*n  members. 

5.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  tho 
law's  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  All  tho 
powers  not  conferred  by  tho  Constitution  upon  the 
General  Government,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to  tho  people 
'..hereof;  and  among  the  rights  thus  reserved  to  tho 


States,  is  tho  right  to  prcacribo  Qualifications  for  tho 
elective  franchise  therein,  with  w'liich  right  Congress 
cannot  interfere.  Xo  State  or  combination  of  States 
has  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  or  to  ex- 
clude, tbruiigli  their  action  in  Congress  or  otherwise, 
any  other  Suto  or  States  from  tbeUnion.  Tho  Union 
of  these  States  is  perpetual. 

6.  Such  amcndnienta  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  may  be  mode  by  the  people  thereof  as 
they  may  deem  expedient,  but  only  in  the  mode 
pointed  out  by  its  proviMions ; and  in  proposing  such 
omeudment.s,  whclner  by  Congress  or  by  a conven- 
tion, and  in  ratifying  tbe  same,  all  the  States  of  tho 
Union  have  an  equal  and  indefeasible  right  to  avoicc 
and  n vote  thereon. 

7.  Slavery  is  abolished  and  forever  prohibited,  and 
there  is  neither  desiro  nor  purjiosc  on  tho  part  of  the 
Southern  States  that  it  should  ever  be  relistablished 
upon  the  soil,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  enfranchised  slaves  in  all  tbe  States 
of  tbe  Union  should  receive,  in  common  with  all 
their  inhabitants,  equal  protection  in  every  right  of 
person  aud  properly. 

8.  While  wo  regard  as  utterly  invalid,  and  never  to 
be  assumed  or  made  of  binding  force,  any  obligations 
incurred  or  undertaken  in  making  war  against  the 
United  States,  we  hold  tho  debt  of  the  nation  to  be 
sacred  and  inviolable;  and  wo  liroclaim  our  purpose 
in  discharging  this,  as  in  performing  all  other  na- 
tional obligations,  to  inaintnin  unimpaired  and  unim- 
peacbed  the  honor  and  faith  of  tbe  Republic. 

0.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Xatinnal  Government  to 
recognize  the  seiwices  of  the  Federal  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  contest  just  closed,  by  meeting 
promptly  and  fuUv  all  their  just  and  rightful  claims 
for  the  services  Ojey  have  rendered  tlic  nation,  and 
by  extending  to  those  of  them  who  liavo  survived, 
and  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  have 
fallen,  tbe  mn.st  generous  and  considerate  care. 

10.  In  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  who,  in  bis  ^eat  ufllcc,  has  proved  steadfast 
in  his  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and  in- 
tercst.s  of  his  countrv,  unmoved  bv  pcr.secution  and 
undeserved  reproach,  buriog  faitti  unossuUablo  in 
the  people  and  in  the  principles  of  free  government, 
we  rccoguizc  a chief  magistrate  worthy  of  the  nation, 
and  C4{uu)  to  the  great  crisis  upon  which  liis  lot  is 
cast ; and  wo  tender  to  him,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
high  aud  responsible  duties,  our  profounil  respect 
aud  assurance  of  our  cordial  and  sincere  support. 

A committee  consisting  of  two  delegates  from 
each  State  was  appoint«^  to  present  an  oflicial 
copy  of  tho  proceedings  to  President  Johnson. 
This  presentation  was  iimdo  on  tlio  next  day  in 
a speech  by  Senator  Reverdy  Joliuson,  of  Mary- 
land. Tho  President  replicnl  at  some  length, 
amplifying  tho  views  confined  in  the  following 
extract: 

But  as  tho  work  progressed,  as  reconciliation 
seemed  to  be  taking  place,  and  tho  country  becom- 
ing united,  wc  found  a disturbing  and  marring  cle- 
ment opposing  us.  Tn  alluding  to  that  element.  I 
shall  go  no  further  than  did  jour  convention  and  liie 
distinguitihed  gcntlernan  who  has  delivered  to  me  the 
report  of  its  proceedings.  I shall  make  no  reference 
to  it.  That  1 do  not  believe  the  Ihnv  and  tho  occa- 
sion Justify.  Wc  have  witnessed  in  one  department 
of  the  Government  every  effort,  as  it  were,  to  pre- 
vent tbe  restoration  of  iiraco  and  harmony  in  the 
Union.  We  hare  seen  banging  upon  the  verge  of 
the  Government,  os  it  were,  a bodv  called,  or  which 
assumes  to  be,  tho  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but 
in  fact  a Congress  of  only  part  of  tho  State.s.  We 
have  seen  this  Congress  assume  and  pretend  to  be 
for  the  Union,  when  its  every  stop  ami  act  tended 
to  perpetuate  disunion,  and  make  a disruption  of  the 
States  iuoritable. 
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Tlie  actiim  of  the  convention  wna  at  tlie  out- 
set favorably  received  by  the  country,  and  san- 
guine expectations  were  entertained  by  its 
tyiends  that  its  action  nould  bo  continned  ut 
the  subsequent  electiuns. 

Meanwhile  the  Kcpublicau  party  were  not 
inactive.  Every  etlbrt  was  made  to  preserve 
its  ranks  unbroken  and  retain  the  ooufiueiicc  of 
the  f»eoj»lo.  The  two  resolutions  whicli  follow, 
extracted  from  a series  adopted  1)V  tlie  Union 
lA'Oguo  of  Philadelphia,  on  Aiijrust  22d,  ex- 
press the  sentiments  then  entertained  by  Re- 
puhlh^ans  both  toward  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident : 

Rnolcf/i,  Thnt  the  thanks  of  this  Loai^e  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  cordially  presented  to  the  loyal  rcprescDta" 
tires  in  Oongrosafrom  this  and  uther  States,  who, 
faithful  to  justice,  to  liberty,  to  the  ('oustitution,  and 
the  Union,  hare  saved  tho  Vountrr  from  the  buuiUa> 
tioD,  dan^rer,  and  dis;n^ce  of  admitting  into  the  pub- 
lic councils  unpuiuebe<l  traitors,  nhuse  hands  are 
stained  with  the  blood  of  her  loyal  children. 

AV«o/r#(/,  That — in  the  extraordinary  sympathy 
recently  manifested  In'  Andrew  Johnson,  under  the 
;ntidaaco  of  William  fl.  Seward,  with  the  prominent 
traitors  of  the  country,  and  their  political  adher- 
enta; 

In  his  treachery  to  a loyal  people,  who  trusted  aud 
raised  him  to  power: 

In  his  recent  declaration  that  he  will  ao  use  that 
owrr  as  to  compel  every  man  who  holds  oHice  un- 
er  the  Government  to  support  his  policy  or  give  up 
hia  bread  ; 

In  his  denial  of  the  right  of  the  peoj.Ie  of  the  loyal 
States  to  exercise  legislative  powers  m Congress  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  country  ; 

lu  his  indecent  and  ribald  attacks  ujton  their  repre- 
sentatives for  endeavoring  to  establish  justice,  and 
protect  a weak  and  helpless  race  from  persecution, 
oppression,  and  slaughter; 

In  his  fraternity  with  the  rebels  of  Xew  Orleans, 
resulting  in  a horrible  ami  causeless  massacre  of 
loyal,  peaceful,  and  virtuous  cittxens,  wicked  in  cun- 
centioD  and  fiendish  in  execution — 

Wo  recognize  with  profound  disappointment  and 
sorrow  o oegreo  of  moral  and  political  depravity 
which  has  no  parallel  in  our  history  ^ and  we  are 
thus  admonished  that  the  utmost  vmlance  is  now 
required  on  the  part  of  those  by  whose  votes  and 
anus  the  nation  was  saved,  in  order  to  secure  the 
fruits  of  their  victory— justice  with  peace,  and  liberty 
wiUi  union. 

On  August  28tl»  the  rresident  left  Washington 
for  Chicago,  to  bo  present  at  the  laying  of  the 
eorner-fitoiie  of  a moTinmciit  to  be  erected  to  tho 
memory  of  tho  late  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  llo 
was  accompanieil  by  Secretaries  Seward,  Welles, 
Postmaster-Gotioral  Randall,  General  Grant,  Ad- 
miral Farragut,  Itcar- Admiral  Radford,  Senator 
Ratterson,  M.  Romero,  Mexican  minister,  and 
others  of  less  distinction.  The  first  night  was 
ptLsscsl  in  Rhiladclphia,  the  second  in  New  York, 
aud  Chicago  was  reached  in  the  evening  of  Seji- 
tvmber  5th.  Immense  crowds  wore  present  in 
the  cities  and  towns  through  which  the  Presi- 
dent passed,  and  his  popular  reception  was  highly 
rtattering.  At  all  important  places  where  tho 
company  tarried  addresses  were  made  to  tho 
l*resident,  to  which  ho  responded,  and  often 
some  other  members  of  tho  party.  He  entered 
very  fully  into  a discussion  of  tho  leading 
measures  of  his  administration  and  of  the  diffi- 


culties arising  from  the  action  of  Congress, 
often  using  wjvere  and  bitter  denunciation?. 
The  ceremonies  at  Chicago  took  place  on  Sep- 
tember 6th,  when  im  addn^ss  was  delivered  by 
General  John  A.  Dix.  The  party  in  a measure 
now  broke  up,  and  the  Pri^sident  returned 
rapidly  to  Washington  by  the  way  of  Spring- 
field,  111.,  Olid  St,  Louis,  Mo.  In  a political 
aspect  the  excursion  was  quite  unfavorable  to 
tlio  President. 

Meanwhile  the  Southern  Unionist  Conven- 
tion assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  Septeml»er 
1st.  This  convention  was  a movement  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  one  of  August  14th.  It  was  as- 
sertetl  that  it  would  represent  the  sentiments 
of  men  who  had  been  Unionists  in  the  Southern 
States  through  tho  war;  while  tli<^  present 
from  tho  Scuithcrn  States  in  the  August  14th 
convention  ropresenteil  tlio  sentiments  only  of 
such  as  had  been  in  arms  against  tho  Govem- 
ment-  Tho  mass  of  the  delegates  were  from 
tlie  border  States,  and  a very  few  from  those 
farther  South.  The  convention  was  organized 
by  the  appointment  of  cx-Attomcy-General 
Rpecil  as  president.  Itologatc.s  appointed  by 
tlie  Governors  of  several  of  the  Northern  States 
were  also  present,  “ not  to  sit  in  tho  convention, 
but  to  cheer  and  cooperate  with  tlio  inorabers. 
In  Connecticut  the  Republican  State  Committee 
resolved  to  send  forty  delegates.  Governor 
Oglesby,  of  Illinois,  requested  the  two  Senators 
from  that  State  to  act  as  delegates;  Governor 
Fenton  requested  the  same  of  tho  two  New 
York  Senators;  large  delegations  were  also  sent 
from  each  of  these  two  Stales.  Indiana,  Maine, 
M,assachu«<?tt.s,  Now  Jersey,  and  Oliio,  were 
representetl  by  considerable  numbers.  In  the 
proceedings  the  Southern  Unionists  sympathizeil 
with  the  extremo  members  of  Congress  in  favor 
of  negro  suftrage.  This  finally  produced  a 
division ; and  the  Northern  representatives,  not 
being  disposed  to  take  that  advanced  position, 
withdrew  from  oil  ostensible  connection  with 
tho  convention.  At  the  same  time  the  delegates 
from  tho  bonier  States,  Wing  in  a con.siderabie 
in.-yority,  adopted  an  address  and  resolntiou-s 
which  were  (juite  unsatisfactory  to  the  repre- 
fiontotives  of  the  more  extremo  Southern  Stales. 
An  adjournment  was  tlicn  proposed  by  the  ma- 
jority, amid  great  opiKisition  from  the  minority. 
The  difficulty  was  arranged  by  leaving  the 
minority  to  meet  on  tho  next  day  and  mlopt 
an  address  and  resolutions  agreeable  to  their 
vieWH.  The  following  i.s  an  extract  from  the 
series  of  resolutions  first  adopted: 

8.  linoltfdt  That  the  unbappv  policy  pursued  by 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Unitea  States,  in 
its  fflccts  upon  the  loyal  people  of  tho  South,  is  un- 
just. oppressive,  and  intolerable;  and  accordingly, 
however  ardently  wc  desire  to  see  our  respective 
l^tateB  once  more  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the 
nation,  wc  would  deplore  their  restoration  on  the 
inadequate  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Pn^ident, 
as  tending  not  to  abate,  but  only  to  magnify  the 
perils  and  sorrows  of  our  condition. 

4.  Kaohidy  That  with  pride  iu  the  patriotism  of 
the  Congress,  with  gratituac  fur  the  fearless  aud  t>cr- 
eistent  support  they  have  given  to  the  cause  cf  1ot> 
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aItT,  and  their  efforts  to  restore  all  the  States  to  their 
former  condition  as  States  in  the  American  Union, 
wo  will  stand  bj  the  positions  taken  br  them,  and 
use  all  means  consistent  with  a peaceful  and  lawful 
course  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  tbo  United  States,  as  proposo<l 
by  the  Congress  at  its  recent  session,  and  re;;rct  that 
the  Congress  in  its  nrisdom  did  not  provide  by  law 
for  the  greater  security  of  the  loyal  people  in  tbo 
States  not  yet  admitted  to  representation. 

5.  H^^hed,  That  the  political  power  of  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  .States  in  tbo  administration 
of  public  ufiuirs  is  by  its  Constitution  confided  to  the 
popular  or  law-making  department  of  the  Oorem> 
meat. 

6.  J!(*oh»d,  That  the  political  situation  of  the 
States  lately  in  rebellion  to  the  United  States  Got- 
emment  and  the  rights  of  the  people  of  such  States 
are  political  questions,  and  arc,  therefore,  clearly 
within  the  control  of  Congress,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  independent  action  of  any  and  every  other  de- 
partment of  tbo  Government. 

Tlio  following  is  an  extract  from  the  close  of 
the  address  adopted  by  the  minority  on  the  en- 
suing day: 

We  affirm  that  the  loyalists  of  the  South  look  to 
Congress  with  affectionate  gratitude  and  confidence 
as  the  only  means  to  save  us  from  ncrsccution,  exile, 
and  death  itself.  And  we  also  declare  that  there  can 
bo  no  security  for  us  or  our  children,  there  can  be 
no  safely  for  the  country  against  the  fell  spirit  of 
slavery,  now  orgnniied  in  the  form  of  serfdom,  un- 
less the  Government,  by  national  and  appropriate 
legislation,  enforced  by  national  authority,  shall  con- 
fer on  every  citizen  iii  the  States  we  represent  the 
American  birthright  of  impartial  suffrage  and  equal- 
ity before  the  law.  This  is  the  one  all-sufficient 
remedy.  This  is  our  great  need  and  pressing  ne- 
cessity. This  U the  only  policy  which  will  destroy 
sectionalism,  by  bringing  into  effective  power  *a 
prepondcring  force  on  the  side  of  lq}'alty.  It  will 
lead  to  an  enduring  pacification,  because  based 
on  the  eternal  principles  of  justice.  It  is  a policy 
which  will  finally  regenerate  the  South  itself,  be- 
cause it  will  introduce  and  establish  there  a divine 
principle  of  moral  politics  which,  under  God’s  bless- 
mg,  will,  in  elevating  humanity,  absorb  and  purifv 
the  unchristian  bate  and  selfish  passions  of  men.  It 
will  bless  those  who  give  as  well  as  those  who  re- 
ceive. It  will  be  the  crowning  act  of  glory  to  our 
free  Republic,  and  when  done  will  be  received,  as 
was  the  act  of  emancipation,  with  jov  and  praise 
throughout  the  world  as  the  final  realization  of  the 
promises  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence. 

H.  C.  WARMOTH,  of  Louisiana,  Chairmao. 

C.  G.  BAYLtlR,  of  Georgia. 

D.  H.  UINGHAM,  of  Alahoma. 

A.  W.  TOUltOEK.  of  North  Carolina. 

R.  O.  SIDNEV.  of  Mississippi. 

JAMKS  H.  BELL,  of  Texas. 

JOHN  lIAUXUUliST,  of  Virginia — ihmmitUe, 

A committee  was  appointed,  prior  to  tlie  with- 
drawal of  the  bonier  5>tate  delegates,  to  present 
a copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  to 
Congress.  A delegation  was  also  appointe<l 
to  follow  the  route  taken  by  tlie  Pi*esidcnt  in 
his  recent  tour,  and  address  the  people  of  the 
various  towns;  meeting  together  on  October  Lst 
at  Chicago;  thence  to  proceed  to  the  tomb  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  at  Springfield. 

On  August  10th  an  address,  signed  by  promi- 
nent officers  of  the  army  in  Washington,  was 
isaned  to  tlie  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  in 
the  late  war,  and  who  approved  of  the  resto- 


ration policy  of  the  President,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  convention  in  Philadelphia,  on 
Angtist  14tli,  inviting  them  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Septetnber  17th, 
“for  cousnltatiou  on  the  momentous  Issues 
convulsing  the  country.”  This  convention  as- 
sembled in  large  numbers  on  the  17th,  and  was 
organized  w'ith  Major-General  Gonion  Granger 
as  president.  An  address  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  of  the  same  general  character  with 
those  of  the  Philadelphia  convention.  During 
the  session  of  the  convention  the  following 
dispatch  was  received  and  read : 

MKMPun,  SrptPiTiber  17, 1SC6. 

To  Ou  Prefi<Unt  of  the  SoldUn^  and  Sailonf  Conren- 

iioTv,  Clevtland,  Ohio  : 

The  soldiers  of  the  late  Confederate  array  met  here 
to-day,  and  deputed  the  undersigned  to  congratulate 
your  convention  on  its  efforts  to  restore  peace  and 
quietude  to  the  country,  and  to  express  their  deep 
sympathy  with  your  patriotic  purpose;  and  further 
to  assure  vou  that  the  Confederate  soldiers  are  en- 
tirclv  willing  to  leave  the  determination  of  tbeir  rights 
M citizens  of  the  States,  and  of  the  United  States,  to 
tbesoldiers  of  the  Union.  On  our  part  we  pledge  se- 
curity of  life,  person,  and  property,  and  freedom  of 
speech  and  opinion  to  all.  A mass  meeting  will  be 
held  hero  to-morrow  night  to  give  formal  expression 
to  these  purposes  and  sentiments. 

(Signed)  R.  CHALMERS, 

L.  J.  DEKBSIC, 

N.  B.  FORHEST. 

LEON  TRUESDALE, 

M.  (I  GALLOWAY, 

J.  JORDON, 

M.  GORDON, 

J.  HARVEY, 

M.  JONES. 

The  following  reply,  after  liaving  been  ap- 
proved by  the  convention,  was  made  to  the 
above  dispatch : 

Clevxlaxi),  Onus  Stplcmb^w  IS,  1^. 
To  N.  li.  Forred,  J.  Jordon,  and  other*,  .Vemphi*  : 

The  National  Union  Convention  of  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  assembled  here  are  profoundly  grateful  for 
the  patriotic  sentiments  expressed  in  your  dispatch. 

We  hail  with  pleasure  every  effort  to  restore  peace, 
prosperity,  and  brotherly  affection  throughout  our 
entire  country.  War  kai  its  victories,  but  peace  and 
union  are  ble.ssings  for  which  w*o  will  matiiully  con- 
tend, until  harmony  and  justice  are  restored  under 
the  Constitution. 

(Ijigned)  GORDON  GRANGER, 

President  of  the  Convention, 
G.  CUSTER, 

J.  B.  STEAI1.MAN, 

JOHN  E.  WOOL, 

THOMAS  EWING,  Jr., 
THOM.iS  CHITTENDEN. 
THOMAS  E.  BRAMLETTE. 

The  Convention  of  Southern  Soldier^,  men- 
tioned above,  as  ab<»nt  to  bo  convened  at  Mem- 
plus,  met  on  the  next  day,  and  imunimonsly 
adopted  tho  following  resolutions  : 

Whena*,  a convention  of  the  Union  Soldiers  and 
Sailors,  now  in  se.ssion  in  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  having  under  consideration  the  best  mode  in 
which  to  restore  the  Union  of  these  States,  and  to 
cement  that  bond  of  fraternal  friendship  so  sundered 
by  the  lute  war ; and 

Whereas,  we,  the  soldiers  of  the  late  army  of  the 
Confederate  States,  feeling  and  being  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement  of  our  late  adversaries  to  restore 
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our  couatrx  to  iU  fartnor  »Uto  of  peace,  happiness, 
andj)rosperity : anti 

WhfTtHf^  we  beliere  that  our  stern  advocacy  of  tho 
principles  for  which  we  conscientiously  stnitrgled 
during  a period  of  four  years  will  he  rather  a recom- 
mendation of  our  sincerity  and  bonorable  purposes 
to  the  heart*  soldiers  of  the  Union  ; therefore. 

/•’ssoferr/,  That  we  have  scon  with  pleasure  tho 
moTcroents  made  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
UuioD,  for  the  preservation  of  which  (hey  have  so 
louj^  fou|{bt ; and  that  wo  hare  no  fears  that  wron^; 
or  injustice  will  be  done  to  us  by  those  a'e  have 
learned  on  the  battle-field  to  respect  as  “foerocn 
worthy  of  oiir  steel.” 

That  we  tender  to  them  a soldier’s  pledge 
of  our  fidelity  to  the  (Juvemment,  of  our  assistunco 
in  tho  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  our  ear- 
nest desire  for  the  return  of  (hat  day  when  the 
American  people  can  say  with  truth  ther  " know  no 
North,  no  South,  no  East,  and  no  AV’est.*” 
lU*oh«<i.  That  the  charge  that  the  life,  lilicrty,  or 

n>er1y  of  Northern  men  is  unsafe  or  unprotected 
10  South  is  a slander  which  could  only  hare  ema- 
nated from  the  cowardly  fears  of  “fireside  heroes,” 
or  from  the  corrupt  machinations  of  reckless  office- 
holders. grown  desperate  at  the  approach  of  retribu- 
tive justice,  and  the  losaof  power  and  place. 

On  September  25tli  a conrention  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  su>tained  tho  measures  adoptwl 
by  Conirtvs.H  ft»r  the  restoration  of  the  Union, 
a.sse!nble<l  at  Pittshiirjr,  Pa.,  and  ortrnnized  by 
tho  eleetion  of  Major-General  J.  1>.  Cox,  of 
Ohio,  as  jiresideiit.  A wigwam  had  been  con- 
structed fur  the  occasion,  and  the  attendance 
was  largo.  A serio.s  of  res^dutions  was  rermrte<l 
by  Mj\jor-Gcneml  lb  F.  Patler,  and  auopte<l 
unanimously.  Tho  iVdiowing  are  two  of  tlio 
8i*ries : 

Jie*ohf4,  Tliat  the  rresident,  as  an  executive  offi- 
cer, has  no  right  to  a potic}'  as  against  the  legislative 
department  of  the  Government.  That  his  attempt 
to  fasten  bis  scheme  of  reconstruction  upon  tno 
country  is  a.s  dangerous  as  it  is  unwise  ^ his  acts  in 
sustaining  it  have  retarded  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  unity  ; they  have  converted  congutred  rebels 
into  impudent  claimants  to  rights  which  they  have 
forfeitea,  and  places  which  they  have  d<  secreted.  If 
consummated  it  would  render  the  sacrifices  of  the 
nation  «5elc,*s,  Uie  loss  of  the  lives  of  our  buried 
Comrades  vain,  and  the  war  in  which  we  have  so 
gloriously  triumphed,  what  his  pres«>nt  friends  at 
Chicago,  in  declared  it  to  be,  a failare. 

That  tho  right  of  the  conqueror  to  legis- 
late for  the  conquered  has  been  recognized  by  the 
public  law  of  all  civilized  nations.  By  the  opera- 
tion of  that  law  for  the  conservation  of  the  good 
of  the  whole  country,  Gongresa  had  the  undoubted 
right  to  establish  measures  for  the  conduct  of  the 
revolted  Slates,  and  to  pass  all  acts  of  h‘gislation 
that  arc  necessaiy*  fur  the  complete  restoratiouof  the 
Union. 

A convention  of  working-men  was  nssc*mbled 
at  PaUimurc,  on  August  21st,  to  consult  upon 
nicflsures  suitable  to  promote  the  intere.sts  of 
working-men.  An  important  olgect  was  to 
make  eight  hours  tho  length  of  a day’s  Ittbor. 
Hie  disiMisal  of  tlio  public  lambs,  and  foreign 
jmuper  labor  and  convict  labor,  were  also  sub- 
jects of  discussion. 

Tlie  Slate  elections,  wliich  were  held  in  Iho 
months  of  September,  October,  and  November, 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  Itepublicau.s,  by  iu- 
crea.se<l  inf^jorities,  a.*»  will  be  »e“eu  by  reference 
to  the  States  respectively. 


Tlio  financial  condition  of  tlie  Government, 
its  system  <T  taxation  and  revenue,  are  pre- 
wntinl  under  tho  title  FiSAjfCEo,  etc. ; the 
foreign  relations  under  Dii»lom.\tic  Ixter- 
oorusK,  etc.  {Ste  al.so  Commerce,  Gonoress, 
Abmy,  Navy,  and  the  Soulhem  States  respec- 
tively.) During  the  year  the  Constitutional 
Ainemimcnt,  known  as  article  14,  was  ratified 
by  Connecticut,  New  Ilampsliire,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Tcnness^.*e,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  and  Ver- 
mont. In  January,  18C7,  it  was  brought  before 
the  Legislatures  of  several  other  States. 

UNIVERSALISI'S.  The  General  Convention 
of  the  Universnlists  of  the  Cnitetl  States  met  at 
Galesburg,  Illinois,  on  the  18th  of  Septeinlier. 
A larger  attendance  had  been  anticipated  at 
this  Convention  tlian  at  any  previons  one  ; hut 
these  anticipations  were  not  reali2e<L  Tho 
total  number  of  ministers  present  was  sixty-six. 
The  ossembly  organized  by  electing  the  lion. 
Sidney  Perham,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Nfuine,  President.  Tbo  trustees  of  the  mis- 
sionary fund  reported  that,  of  tho  $100.(KM) 
wliich  last  year’s  Convention  had  resolved  to 
raise,  about  $17,000  bad  been  rais<*d.  nearly  all 
by  subscription  and  in  tfie  State  of  New'  York. 
A resolution  to  extend  to  tho  Unitarians  cordial 
pympatliy  in  their  efforts  to  promote  tlie  spread 
of  liberal  (’hrislianity  in  our  country,  and  to 
express  the  willingness  of  tho  Uoiver^alists  to 
coOjiernte  witli  Uniiarian.s.  in  all  practical  wny.s, 
for  the  Christianizing  of  the  world,  wa.s  adopretl 
by  a large  majority.  The  Convention 
unanimon.^ly  adopted  a series  of  resolutions  on 
the  state  of  the  country,  deeply  regretting  ‘'the 
manifest  sympathy  of  piirimso”  existing  be- 
tween Prc.sident  Andrew  John.son  and  the  late 
Confederates,  deploring  “tho  reproach  which 
bits  been  cast  upon  the  people  of  this  land  by 
tho  disgraceful  *>ersonal  conduct  of  the  Presi- 
dent,” commending  tlic  policy  of  Congress,  hut 
earnestly  protesting  “ against  any  final  recon- 
struction which  fails  to  do  the  amplest  jnstlce 
to  nil  tho  loyal  defenders  of  the  country,”  and 
declaring  that  “ no  imlicy  can  meet  tbo  apprt^val 
of  the  Universalist  denomination,  which  does 
not  embrace  impartial  suffrage.”  It  was  also 
resolved  that  the  council  was  in  heart}'  sym- 
pathy with  all  organizations  wlioso  object  it 
may  be  to  promote  the  canso  of  tcmi>eranee. 

The  Boston  VnirfrMlUt  makes  a statement 
of  tlie  work  done  by  this  denomination  dnring 
the  pn.st  year.  Tlie  result  is  regarded  by  the 
Vnirer»aU»t  as  satisfactory.  “The  denomina- 
tion,” it  says,  “has  done  more  during  the  year 
than  in  any  year;  we  may,  perhaps,  say 
any  decade  of  year.'*  IxTorc.  For  education^ 
institutions,  in  the  form  of  bequests,  wo  have 
raised  $3CM>,oOO,  aud  by  subscription  and  dona- 
tions, $272,000.  For  missionary  funds,  etc., 
$33,000.  For  church  edifices  ch^dicated  during 
the  year,  $435,000.  Total,  $1,<MO,000,  or  in 
round  miinbers,  $1,000,000,  as  the  year’s  addi- 
tion to  the  permanent  resources  of  the  de7iomi- 
Tiation.  The  transient  contributions  for  tho 
year,  or  annual  expenditures,  are  e.*‘iim:ited  as 
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follows : ministers’  salaries,  $287,000 ; incidental 
church  expenses,  000;  periodicals,  $90,000; 
Sunday-scliool  and  other  denomination^  books, 
$40,000;  Balances  of  teachers  in  our  schools  and 
colleges,  $53,000 ; incidental  expenses  of  the 
same,  $15,000.  Total,  $625,000.  Addc<l  to 
the  al»ove,  this  sum  makes  $1.605. <300— over 
one  million  and  a half  paid  or  contributed  for 
Universalism  during  the  year  just  closed.” 
URUGUAY  (**  The  Oriental  Republic  of  Uru- 
guay ”),  a republic  in  South  America.  Provis- 
ional IVesideiit,  since  November,  1866,  Venancio 
Flores.  Area,  78,538  square  miles;  population, 
in  1800,  according  to  the  official  census,  250,- 
965;  in  1864,  according  to  a circular  from  tho 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  850,000 ; among  whom 


were  150,000  foreigners.  Tlio  army  waa  com- 
posed, in  1864,  as  follows:  garrison  of  the 
capital,  1,300 ; garrisoiiB  in  the  provinces,  1,600; 
national  gnanl,  20,000.  Tho  contingent  fur- 
nished by  Lrugnay  in  (ho  war  against  Paraguay 
was  stated  to  bo  8,500.  The  ox|>ort.s  to  the 
chief  foreign  countries  were,  in  1865,  value<l  as 
follows:  Uuite<l  States,  $11,777,241;  France, 
$3,781,086;  Great  Britain,  $3,091,639;  Spain, 
$971,538;  Italy,  $1,016,660;  Brazil,  $799,538. 
Tho  active  ])articipation  of  Uruguay  in  the  war 
against  Pariiguay  cease<l  in  the  latter  port  of 
tlio  year,  as  the  government  w.ts  unable  to 
make  up  for  the  losses  suffered  during  the  war. 
The  election  of  a President  was  postponed  to 
1867. 


V 


VAN  BUREN,  JOHN,  an  American  lawyer 
and  politician,  bom  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  February, 
1810;  died  on  the  Scotia,  on  her  passage  he- 
tween  Liverpool  and  New  York,  October  18, 
1866.  Ho  was  tho  second  son  of  President 
Martin  Van  Buren;  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1828,  studied  law  witli  Benjamin  F.  Butler 
.at  Albany,  and  tho  lion.  Aaron  Vanderpool  at 
Kinderhook,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1830.  Though  an  able  lawyer  and  an  e1<KiUont 
advocate,  ho  was  less  dlstinginshed  at  the  bar 
than  in  political  life.  Ho  was  tho  oltendant  of 
his  father  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  England, 
in  1332,  and  in  1845  was  elected  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  New  York.  At  the  conclusion  of  hU 
term  of  office  in  January,  1847,  he  settled  in 
New  York,  and  devoted  liimself  for  tho  most 
part  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  seldom  ac- 
cepting of  any  office,  though  occasionally  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  State  c-anvasses.  During 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1848  ho  distin- 
guished himself  as  a }M>j>ulnr  advocate  of  tlie 
Free-Soil  party,  arul  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  the  Federal  territories.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, adhere  to  the  principles  which  were  snb- 
seqnentJy  devcdoptsl  by  that  party,  btit  during 
the  latter  years  of  liis  life  acted  with  the  Demo- 
cracy, often  taking  an  active  part  in  the  polit- 
ical canvass.  In  May,  1866,  ho  left  New  York 
for  u European  tour,  tr.avelling  extensively  dur- 
ing the  summer  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Rus- 
sia, and  8i>ending  a few  weeks,  previous  to  his 
embarkation  for  home,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  it  was  not  until  about  a fortnight 
before  his  death  that  his  health  gave  signs  of 
failure. 

As  an  advocate  ho  exerted  a pi>werful  in- 
fluence, carrying  the  jury  with  him  almost  irre- 
sistibly. Ho  was  always  an  eloquent  and  inter- 
esting speaker,  genial  and  agreeable  in  society, 
and  possesseil  of  tine  sooial  qualities.  He  had 
very  little  ambition  for  preferment,  and,  while 
more  than  once  almost  any  position  in  the  gift 
of  tho  people  of  his  State  was  at  his  command, 


he  not  only  did  not  seek  but  genemlly  rcfuse<l 
office. 

VENEZUKL.-V,  a republic  in  South  America. 
President,  Marshal  Juan  Crisostomo  Falcon, 
since  March  18,  1865.  Aren,  420,712  square 
miles;  population,  in  1858,  about  1,505,000 
inhabitants.  Tiic  public  debt  amounted,  in  1849, 
to  $22,865,020;  tho  rcvcmie,  in  1852,  was 
$8,248.081 ; and  tho  expenditure  only  $2,705,- 
055.  The  number  of  entrances  and  clearances 
in  the  ports  of  the  republic  was,  in  18.54,  1,158, 
with  an  aggregate  bunlen  of  172,055  lasts. 

VERMONT.  This  inland  Suite  presenta  less 
change  than  any  other  iu  the  Union  during 
successive  years.  Nearly  Btalionary  in  iK>pula- 
tion,  its  wealth  slowly  increases. 

A Republican  convention  assembled  at  Mont- 
pelier, June  20tb,  to  nominate  candidates  fur 
officers  in  tho  State  govorainent. 

Paul  Dillingham  was  nominate<l  for  (Jov- 
emor,  A.  B.  Gardner  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  John  A,  Page  for  Treasurer. 

Tho  coniniitteo  on  resolutions  then  reported 
tho  following,  which  were  adopted : 

1.  That  justice  to  pll,  as  well  as  the  commonest 
considerations  of  prudence  and  security,  demand 
that  no  scheme  of  restoration  of  the  rcberStates  and 
people  should  be  tolerated,  which  does  not  by  legis. 
lativc  enactment  (TT  constitutional  amendment  place 
the  powers  of  the  Gorcroment  beyond  contingency 
in  the  control  of  the  loval  people  of  the  States,  nnil 
secure  the  Government  against  disloyal  coutrul  or 
check. 

3.  That,  while  approving  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment lately  propowd  by  Congress  iw  a present  prac- 
tical mcftHurc  toward  securing  ju.st  ends,  wc  yet  in- 
sist that  every  scheme  of  restoration  is  imperfect 
that  is  not  based  upon  equal  and  exact  Justice  to  all, 
and  the  equal  rights,  personal,  civil,  and  practical,  of 
all  loyal  citizens,  irrespective  of  color  or  race;  that 
we  desire  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  seceding 
States  to  all  their  functions  as  States  in  onr  recon- 
structed and  puriflod  Union— the  sooner  the  better, 
so  it  bo  done  severally  and  justly  upon  the  basis  of 
an  assured  loyalty  of  the  people’and  the  equal  rights 
of  alt ; but  wu  insist  that  the  loyal  should  oe  hacked 
by  a loyal  constituency;  that,  as  our  institutions 
were  saved  by  the  loyal,  to  them  belong  their  re- 
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modelHog  aoil  future  preserration,  and  that  loraltv 
should  not  be  made  o<0oua  bv  placing  it  upon  a Icrel 
with  treason  iu  the  renarda  and  trusts  of  the  Gor- 
ernment;  that  all  honor  and  thanks  are  duo  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  country  who  rushed  to  its  defence 
when  assailed  bj  conspiracy  and  armed  treason,  aud 
bv  their  heroism  sared  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  to 
niaiutain  a republic  purified  and  regenerated — a ser- 
vice which  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Tlie  following  resolatloD  was  also  adopted : 

That,  while  we  hope  and  believe  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  just  proposed  by 
Congress  will  advance  the  nation  in  its  progress 
toward  impartial  suffrage  and  equal  rights  for  all,  wo 
do  not  yet  count  the  victory  won  ; but,  cooperating 
with  the  great  party  of  liberty  and  progress  tnrough- 
out  the  country,  we  mean  to  fight  the  battle  through 
with  every  refuge  of  caste  and  oppression,  until  every 
form  of  aristocracy  and  oligarchy,  and  every  citadel 
of  the  undemocratic  and  barbarous  slare  civilisation, 
is  oTcrthrown,  and  the  nation  becomes  one  great, 
homogeneous,  free  people,  loving  liberty,  and  build- 
ing its  future  upon  tlie  rock  of  exact  Justice  to 
all  men  iu  the  aistribution  of  official  honors  and 
emolumcoU. 

The  oonvention  was  well  attended  and  liar- 
inoniou.s  in  all  its  proceedings. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  .Tune 
2ftth,  and  made  llio  following  nominations:  for 
<tuvenior,  Charles  N.  Davenport;  for  I.ieuten- 
ant-Governor,  Cliarles  I).  Lindslcy;  for  Treas- 
urer, L.  H.  Noyes.  The  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

That  we  express  renewed  confidence  in 
the  Dctnucmtic  party  and  its  principles,  and  pletlge 
to  them  the  honest  devotion  of  men  who  feci 
the  inestimable  blessiogs  which  they  have  coii' 
ferred  upon  the  country,  and  the  woes  from  which 
tiiey  would  have  sared  it  if  its  principles  had  not  been 
departed  from. 

ticmlrtd.  That  the  paramount  issue  now  is,  whether 
A bypucritical  faction,  accidentally  in  power,  shall 
be  successful  in  depriving  eleven  States  of  their 
places  in  the  Union,  contrary  to  their  constitutional 
richts,  and  against  the  efforts  of  the  President,  for 
the  puiqiosc  of  perpetuating  their  party  power. 

That  ts  Detnocrats  now,  os  in  the  past, 
we  are  in  favor  of  the  whole  Union,  aud  that  we  will 
never  relax  our  efforts  to  peiyietuate  it  as  its  fouuders 
made  it ; and  for  the  efforts  in  this  behalf  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  rising  above  and  beyond  partv,  we  tender 
to  him  our  appreciation  aud  approval  and  our  fervent 
gratitude. 

}U»ohtti,  That  it  is  the  duly  of  tlic  President  to  ex- 
ecute the  laws,  and  that  it  Ls  dishonest  and  hypocrit- 
ical to  censure  the  President  for  executing  the  neu- 
trality laws,  when  the  party  which  censures  him  has 
the  power  to  repeal  them,  and  does  not  exercise  it. 

Jie4olre<i^  That  all  property  should  bear  its  propor- 
tion of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  we  are  opposed 
to  exempting  the  bonds  and  other  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness uftbe  United  States  from  taxation. 

ReioUfd,  That  we  appreciate  the  valuable  ser- 
vices of  the  soldiers  of  our  armies  in  suppressing  the 
late  rebellion,  and  tender  to  them  our  j^atitude  for 
the  faithfulness  and  bravery  with  which  they  have 
fought  tho  battles  of  our  country,  and  that  we  arc 
in  favor  of  their  receiving  offices  of  trust,  eroolu- 
ment,  ond  profit,  at  the  bauds  of  the  people  and  Gov- 
cnimcDt. 

The  Legislature  met  Oclolier  1 1th,  and  con- 
tinne<l  iu  session  till  Noveuilior  ItUli.  The  le- 
gislation was  cliicfly  of  n local  cliaraotor,  and 
possesses  no  general  interest.  An  act  was 
liasscd  establishing  a State  normal  school,  to 


bo  controlled  by  tho  Ikmrd  of  Fxlncation.  An- 
other act  increases  the  pay  of  tho  meml»ers  of 
tlie  legislature  from  two  dollars  to  three  dol- 
lars per  day.  Deserters  from  tho  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  were  dis- 
franchised. An  act  was  also  passed  providing 
for  tho  registration  of  voters  in  all  election  dis- 
tricts, and  another  for  the  preservation  of  fi^h 
in  tho  waters  of  tho  State. 

The  Legislature  changed  tho  distribution  of 
the  school-funds,  by  which  one-third,  instead 
of  one-fourth,  as  heretofore,  will  bo  divided 
equally  between  tlie  common-school  districts, 
and  the  remainder  in  proportion  to  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  scholars.  A law  was  pas^e<l 
allowing  parties  in  court  to  testify  in  their  own 
behalf.  An  act  was  passed  limiting  the  liability 
of  the  iState  banks  (now  closing  under  the  opern- 
tUm  of  the  national  law)  for  tho  redemption  of 
their  currency  to  tlio  pcrio<l  of  one  year,  com- 
mencing from  tho  publication  of  due  notice, 
which  publication  must  continue  throngh  tho 
year.  Tlie  salaries  of  the  judges  of  tho  Supreme 
Court  were  increased  by  $.*500,  making  them 

$2,noo. 

Tlie  following  resolutions  relating  to  impar- 
tial suffrage  were  adojued : 

Euolted  by  ih*  Senate  and  ITouu  of  RtpreoerdaHm^ 
Tliat  laws  ought  to  be  in  force  in  all  of  the  United 
States,  guaranteeing  equal  and  impartial  suffrage, 
without  resT^t  to  color. 

AVso/rAf,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass 
laws  giving  this  right  iu  all  places  where  it  can  be 
done  constitutional^, 

Heaolt^d,  That  we  hereby  request  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  use  their  influence 
for  the  passage  of  a law,  giving  equal  and  impartial 
suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia  os  early  as  pos- 
sible at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  an  easy  con- 
dition. Tho  total  receipts  into  tho  treasury 
during  tho  fiscal  year  ending  SeptcmlK.T  lOdi, 
including  the  balance  of  tho  previous  year, 
were  ^iOlMJ.558.49.  Tho  disbursements  for  the 
same  period  were  |967, 981.82.  The  liabilities 
of  the  State  are  as  follows : 


Bute  bonds  outsUndlng.  doe  Jane  t,  1*^1 f ST.VV<<^ 
*•  Uho  riocembcT  1,  l£50.l)0U 

*•  “ **  doe  l>cc<*mbev  1,  IS76..  sau.O'M 

“ *•  “ due  Deccmbi'r ISTtl..  V-50,000 


The  current  llahilities  amount  to  $08,840.10, 
and  the  current  resources  to  $35,554.23.  Tlie 
estimated  current  expenses  are : 

lotemt  on  bonds  and  loans llWi.oiVi  no 

Other  Slate  expenses. ITO.tWO  00 

For  sinkluf  fuiftl  — instainu-ot  on 

bonds IM.OOO  OO 

|i41fi,00i)  00 

Total  ctUTcnt  Uablllllcs  for  the  year $443, 00 

Each  year  $150,000  are  applied  as  a hinting 
fund  to  loHson  the  funded  ilcbt  in  advance  of 
its  maturity. 

Tbe  State  agent  for  the  distribution  of  aid  to 
poldier**'  families,  from  September  1,  1865,  to 
April  15,  disbursed  $582.18.  having  satLsfied  all 
outstanding  claims.  Tlie  ori^nnl  numbers  that 
composed  the  different  Vermovt  orgatiizatious 
for  Ae  war,  were : 
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Offle«rs 

£aiiat«<l  mcu. 

GAIN. 

is,oao 

Appointed  curamlsnioDcd  offlevn.. 

EDilsted  meo 

10,379 

10,487 

Agsre^te  nuruber. 

LOSS, 

Transfera  toother  organizations. 

Total  bv  doath 

Total  by  discharge 

Doaertwl 

Mut  aaailj  ucomitcd  fi>r. 75 

18.72S 

Mustered  out  of  »errlce,  In  til 15,i!d9 

AjTsrregato  2S.J67 

Vftcruns  rcCnlisU'd ...  1,961 

Unlisted  to  tbe  United  butes  Navy,  Army,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps ’ l.ftlD 

Dtaftcd  men  paid  commutation *. 1,971 

Total  number  of  men  famished  by  (bo  State 84/.149 

Umk-r  tlio  act  of  Xovombor  9,  1805,  a Re- 
form School  lias  been  csUtblishcd  at  Water- 
bnrj  for  the  correction  of  juvenile  delinquents. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  no  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  State.  Suitable  buildinprs  for  the 
school,  with  sixty-seven  acres  of  land,  liave 
been  purchased.  Quite  a number  of  scholars 
have  already  been  received,  and  the  school 
gives  good  promise  of  accompli.shing  all  tlmt  is 
cxpecte<l  from  such  an  institution. 

A “Home  for  Destitute  Children”  has  also 
l>een  established  at  Burlington,  by  private  char- 
ity, wliich  has  commenco<l  operutious,  and  will 
probably  be  liberally  sustained. 

At  the  election  for  Governor  in  September, 
4o,412  votes  were  cast,  of  which  Paul  Dilling- 
ham, Hcpublican,  received  34,117.  Three  Re- 
publican niombors  of  Congress  were  also  cho- 
sen. The  Legislature  is  dividtxl  as  follows: 
SuDito.  IToase. 

R«pubIicao8 80  224 

Democrats. 0 IS 


of  tbo  few  who  should  own  slaves.  Men  are  attached 
to  their  theories— by  these  kings  rule  by  divine  right. 
The  negru  has  to  progrcs.s,  if  progress  ho  shall, 
against  theories.  In  some  sections  of  the  State  bo 
has  dono  well  this  vear.  Ho  ought  to  hare  a fair 
chance ; and  it  may  be,  when  he  shall  have  as  many 
iuducemeni!*  to  work  as  tlic  white  man,  he  will  work. 
There  arc  few  who  toil  all  day  but  cast  a wistful  eye 
at  the  settii^  sun.  The  negro  should  be  tried  hone- 
futty  ; and  l^am  pleased  to  nnd  that  a large  tiumber 
of  the  best  men  of  the  State  are  willing  to  encourage 
tbo  freednmn  to  work,  and  giro  him  a fair  chance,  os 
rcgardswi^cs  and  education. 

Great  efl<)rts  are  being  made  to  induce  the  Legisla- 
ture to  anpropriale  money  to  immigrotion  societies. 
I do  not  think  that  it  would  be  goon  policy  to  make 
these  appropriations,  nor  would  I furor  any  organiza- 
tion to  which  the  State  ahaU  be  a party,  where  money 
is  to  be  ]>aid  out  of  the  public  treasury  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  immigrants  imported.  1(  will  cer- 
tainly lead  to  Blling  the  State  with  a pauper  popula- 
tion. The  inducement  for  the  better  class  ofimniigra- 
tioo  must  bo  left,  to  a great  extent,  to  individual 
enterprise.  Last  winter  the  Legislature  authorized 
the  appointment  of  three  commissioners  of  immigra- 
tion. They  have  been  appointed,  and  the  board  is 
organized.  It  is  beUeved  that  this  board  may  be 
made  the  channel  through  which  individuals  may 
procure  tenants,  laborers,  and  purchasers  for  thefr 
lands.  But  it  will  require  active  cooperation  on  tbo 
art  of  individuals  to  effect  this  object.  In  the  of- 
co  of  the  board  will  be  kept  a faithful  registry  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  State  offered  for  sale,  on  the  pre- 
scribed conditions.  Parties  in  the  State,  desiring 

E' lasers  through  this  channel,  should  have  their 
carcfuUr  laid  off  with  plats,  showing  the 
amount  of  lutuf  in  each  lot  proposed  to  he  sold,  desig- 
nating the  county  in  which  it  is  located,  its  distance 
from  the  county  scat,  proximity  to  railroads  or  nav- 
igable w'ater-courscs,  and  the  distance  from  tho 
nearest  general  market ; the  amount  and  quality  of 
timber,  the  amount  of  cleared  land,  the  character  and 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  whether  best  fitted 
for  agriculture,  borlicnlturo,  or  grazing;  and  tho 
price  per  acre  at  which  it  is  offered.  In  all  cases  tho 
title  should  bo  unencumbered,  and  a certificate  of  the 
clerk  of  the  county  court  to  that  effect  should  be  ]>ro- 
duced,  with  a certificate  of  tlie  county  surveyor,  as 
to  the  reasonableness  of  the  price  compared  with 
other  lands  in  the  same  section,  and  the  truthfulness 
of  the  description.  These  descriptions  should  be  re- 
corded in  the  books  kept  by  the  commissioners,  and 
printed  from  time  to  time  in  tbo  languages  of  tho 
countries  in  which  they  ore  designed  to  be  used. 


VIRGIXI.\.  The  meHsngc  of  Governor  Peir- 
pont  to  tlie  Legislature  in  December,  18G0,  is  a 
long  document,  and  treats  nearly  all  tho  local 
ami  Federal  questions  of  interest  very  fully. 
With  regard  to  labor  and  immigration  he  ex- 
pressed the  following  views; 

The  subject  of  labor  is  attracting  great  attention  in 
the  State.  We  must  first  depena  upon  the  native 
labor  now  in  the  State,  white  and  colored.  This  is 
to  be  encouraged  by  tho  repeal  cifoppres.sive  laws,  by 
the  encouragement  of  common  schools,  and  by  fair 
wages  and  kind  treatment.  The  colored  man  ha.s 
great  odds  against  him.  In  many  instances  ho  is 
paitl  less  wages  than  the  white  man  in  the  same  flehl, 
and  re(|uireu  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  If  he 
docs  not,  he  is  denounced  as  worthless ; he  has  the 
theories  of  politiciuns  and  the  dogmas  of  divines 
against  him  ; the  one  class  maintaining  that  the  true 
theory  of  the  organization  of  society  is,  that  capital 
should  own  labor;  and  the  other,  proving  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  from  the  sacred  record,  that  God 
in  his  wisdom  made  the  negro  for  a slave — that  he  is 
the  ialwirvr  to  bo  owned  and  worked  for  his  own 
amelioration  and  advancement,  and  the  general  good 


The  Governor  urged,  by  elaborate  arguments, 
tho  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment 
as  a measure  not  involving  dishonor  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  but  one  whicb  would  greatly 
improve  their  condition. 

The  State  militia  is  reported  to  comprise  130 
regiments  of  the  line,  of  which  Dumber  107 
have  been  organized,  and  the  others  are  in  pro- 
cess of  organization. 

The  public  debt,  with  the  interest  fundo<l, 
amounted  on  the  1st  of  January,  1807,  to  $43,- 
383,070.27.  Deduct  from  this  tho  amount 
held  by  tlie  sinking  nnd  literary  funds,  ami 
there  remains  as  a balance  for  which  intere.st  is 
to  be  paid,  $41,005,097.67.  The  estimated  in- 
come to  tho  State  treasury  for  tho  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1807,  is  $1,228,079.30,  to 
which  should  l>e  addo<l  the  amount  on  hand 
October  1,  18C6,  $334,607.56,  making  a total 
of  $1,563,280.80.  The  cstimatcil  cxjicnso  of 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the  State  for 
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tlio  cijfttilnp  fiscal  year  is  $5 10,000,  whicli  would 
leave  a balance  in  tlio  treasury  of  $1,053,- 
280.80  on  the  1st  of  October,  1807.  In  tljo 
c‘*tnimto  of  expenses  are  included  an  appropri- 
ation to  supply  artificial  limbs  to  disabled 
tMjldiers,  the  balance  due  on  the  statues  for  the 
AVashinjfton  inonument,  and  appropriations  for 
the  benevolent  and  penal  institutions  of  the 
State.  Tl»o  (lovcmor  attaches  no  value,  for 
revenue  purposes,  to  the  stock  held  by  the 
St.ato  in  the  James  Kiver  Canal,  turnpike,  and 
bridges,  and  in  railroads  cunimenced  but  not 
compleUd.  The  State  owns  about  $15,000,- 
000  in  stocks  and  bonds  of  railroads  in  active 
oi>cration.  Ho  thinks  tliat,  with  prudent  man- 
agement, these  roads  ought  to  yield  dividends, 
which  in  n few  years  would  suffice  to  pay  the 
interest  on  that  amount  of  the  public  debt ; but 
he  advises  the  sale  of  stock#  and  bonds  of  the 
Virginia  and  Tennessee,  the  Southside,  Norfolk, 
an<l  Petersburg,  tlio  Kichmond  and  Panrille, 
nnd  York  River  roads,  and  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria,  and  Virginia  Central  roads. 

The  literary  fund  of  the  .State  amonnts  to 
$1,618,057.05.  It  is  all  invested  in  old  James 
River  sto<  k,  old  iniliUiry  six  i>er  cent#.,  bank 
loan  of  1814,  loan  to  the  Coininonwcalth,  and 
internal  improvement  loan,  none  of  wliich 
are  dividend-paying.  ITp  to  1861.  between 
$200, and  $3mo,<)u0  were  invested  in  bank 
stocks,  which  yieldetl  a dividend ; of  the  re- 
mainder, the  i)ayinent  was  indorsed  by  the 
State,  and  the  j)oople  were  taxed  for  it.  At 
the  ])re.‘^*nt  time,  in  the  language  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernor, the  “ literary  fund  is  a myth;”  and  ho 
takes  the  opportunity  in  his  message  to  recom- 
mend fixation  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  which  benefit  the  masses  of  the  people, 
instead  of  colleges,  which  arc  intended  for  the 
few. 

Some  progress  was  made  in  the  education  of 
freedmen  during  the  year.  Cousidorable  tuims 
of  money  were  raised  by  benevolent  soeietiM 
in  the  Nortli,  and  schools  for  teaching  the 
freedmen  were  opened  in  Richmond  and  otlicr 
parts  of  the  State,  and  are  reporte<l  to  l>c  in 
successful  operation.  The  Soldiers' Aid  Society 
of  the  North  has  founded  in  Richmond  schools 
for  wliite  children,  at  which  three  hundred  are 
now  taught,  without  charge. 

At  the  session  of  the  I>egi#luture  in  March, 
1866,  a law  was  passed  staying  tlie  collection 
of  debts  for  a limited  period.  The  reasons  why 
the  passage  of  such  an  enactment  was  rcgardetl 
n.H  iicce'^stiry  were  set  forth  in  the  following  pre- 
amble: 

Wfirrfat,  The  war  which  has  been  recently  waged 
for  several  years  in  Ihc  State  of  Virginia,  in  prog- 
IV8S  and  results  swept  out  of  existence  the  property 
iu  slaves,  which  constituted  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  wealth  of  the  people,  as  well  as  a very  largo 
amount  of  other  pcrstmal  property,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  annihilaterl  the  only  currency  which  had  circu- 
lated for  over  three  years.  together  With  the  stocks  and 
securities  growing  out  of  the  war.  in  which  the  people 
had  made  large  investments,  and  either  destroyed  or 
greatly  impaired  the  value  of  all  other  stocks  aud  se- 
curities, so  that  but  little  is  now  left  to  the  people. 


except  their  lands,  which,  for  want  of  efficient  labor, 
and,  m many  large  districts,  for  want  of  stock,  imple- 
ments, horses,  and  buildings,  cannot  be  successfully 
cultivated,  and,  as  a coDsequcnce  of  this  coodiiion 
of  things,  there  exists  an  unprecedented  scarcity  of 
money  among  the  i»cople  of  the  State;  and  whereas, 
it  cannot  be  <iuestioned  that  this  state  of  general  etn- 
bairassmcnt  and  distress  presents  the  strongest  ap- 
peal for  legislative  interference  to  prevent  the  aojust 
and  ruinous  sacrifice  of  property  that  would  inevita- 
bly result  from  forced  safes  under  such  circum- 
stances; and  while  this  Oeneral  Assembly  recognixe 
their  imperative  duty  to  respect  and  (»bcy  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  which  prohibit  the  cnactioeat 
of  any  law  impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts, 
they  oelicvc  that,  when  construed  with  reference  to 
the  objects  of  thf>se  provisions,  and  in  the  light  of 
principles  recognixco  and  acted  upon  bv  the  conrts 
of  justice  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  before  and 
since  that  time,  those  provisions  do  not  forbid  then; 
from  granting  o temporary  suspension  of  rcmediM, 
in  such  a state  of  things  as  the  present,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  cruel  and  ruinous  results  which  would 
ensue  without  such  interposition,  and  esp^ially  as  it 
only  requires  that  creditors,  while  their  right  to  ulti. 
luuic  payment  is  held  inviolate,  shall  submit  to  a 
course  to  which  they  might  well  bo  constrained  by 
the  instincts  of  natural  justice  and  humanity. 

Tlio  law  proviiUnl  that  up  to  the  l#t  Jay  of 
January,  1868,  no  execution,  rruditioni  eipono4 
attachment  upon  a decree  or  order,  or  other 
]irocc8s  to  compel  the  payment  of  money,  or  the 
pale  of  property,  should  l)C  i^wued,  or  if  issued 
should  bo  jiroce^ed  with : nor  should  tlare  W 
any  sale  under  a dee<l  of  trust,  mortgage,  or 
other  security ; nor  under  any  judpuent,  decree, 
or  order.  A case  involving  the  eonatitutionality 
of  thU  law  came  before  Judge  Meredith,  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Richmond,  in  November,  1866, 
and  he  decideil  that  the  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional. llic  Governor,  alluding  to  this  subject 
in  his  annmU  message,  said: 

You  cannot  pass  aor  law  to  impair  the  obligstioa 
of  contracts.  Devices  have  been  resorted  to  in  other 
States  to  shield  propertv  fi-om  sale  by  having  valua- 
tioQs  made,  and  foroiddlng  the  sale,  unless  the  prop- 
erty should  sell  for  one-balf  or  two-thirds  of  the  val- 
uation. These  laws  liavc  all  been  declared  uncoo- 
stitutional  by  the  highest  courts  of  the  United  Slates. 
All  laws  that  hove  mr  their  object  the  postponement 
of  the  collection  of  debts,  are  odious  to  creditors; 
and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  a law  would  be  sustained 
by  the  courts,  that  exempted  specified  amounts  of 
real  and  personal  property  from  execution  for  debts 
contracted  before  the  passage  of  the  law  ; and  there 
is  danger  in  passing  slay-laws  that  look  to  long  post- 
ponements of  executions,  that  thev  may  be  con- 
strued by  the  courts  to  come  under  the  constitutional 
})rohibituin  aii'ainst  impairing  the  obligation  of  cou- 
traets.  1 l>clieTe  the  Legislature  has  full  power  over 
the  subject  of  priority  of  liens,  and  1 think  the  great 
error  in  the  law  of  lost  winter  was,  in  failing  to 
abolish  the  priority  of  judgment  liens  and  placing  afi 
creditors  upon  au  ctjual  footing.  The  law,  as  it 
stands,  ha<  only  provoked  auita  by  the  more  impor- 
tunate creditors.  But  we  must  now  look  to  the 
future,  and  it  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  wise,  and 
pertiapa  the  courts  and  creditors  would  concur  in 
the  measure,  to  direct  the  further  atav  of  execution! 
upon  the  payment  by  the  debtor  of  the  interest  and 
twenty-five  percentum  of  the  principal  within  ninety 
days  frtim  tne  first  doy  of  January,  1868,  and  a like 
SUED,  with  the  interest,  each  ensuing  year. 

During  tho  year  a colony  of  twenty-five 
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Polish  fftroUics  sottlod  in  tbo  county  of  Spotsyl- 
vania. The  XiCgislattire  adopted  resol ntions  de- 
claring that  this  method  of  immigration  (in  the 
form  of  colonies)  was  worthy  of  support  and 
encouragement. 

The  Federal  Constitutional  Amendment  was 
rejected  in  the  Senate  unanimously,  27  votes 
being  cast;  and  in  the  House  by  74  to  1. 

Much  interest  was  felt  in  Virginia  and  else- 
where in  the  case  of  a Dr.  Watson.  He  Lad  been 
tried  and  acquitted  by  a Virginia  court  on  the 
charge  of  murdering  a negro  in  Rockbridge 
County  in  November,  ISGO.  Notwithstanding 
this  acquittal,  General  Schofield  ordered  him  to 
be  tried  before  a military  commission,  acting 
under  anthority  of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed 
July  16th  of  that  year.  On  the  assoiubling  of 
the  commission  a writ  of  habem  corpm  was  sued 
out  in  behalf  of  Dr.  W'atson,  to  wliicli  Geueral 
Schofield  made  the  following  return : 

lIZAD'QBfl  DlPAmiKXT  OP  TUS  PoTOUAO,  I 

ncEEAtr  OP  K.,  F.  a:sd  a.  Laxthi,  v 
Kiciimo>d,  Va^  D^c.  J9,  lS<Ja.  1 
To  the  Hon.  Circuit  Court  of  the  city  of  Iticbmond, 

VirgiDia,  in  session : 

I h&Tc  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt, 
through  the  hands  of  James  Lyons,  Esq.,  of  tho  writ 
of  your  honorable  court,  dat^  at  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond this  19th  of  December,  1668,  commanding  me 
to  hare  tho  body  of  James  L.  Watson,  now  under 
mr  custody,  before  the  judge  of  your  honorable  court 
on  to-day  at  2 o'clock  r.  n.,  together  with  the  causes 
of  bis  being  taken  and  detained.  To  which  1 have 
the  honor  to  respectfully  answer  os  follows,  to  wit: 

James  L.  Watson  was  arrested  by  my  order  on  the 

day  of  December  instant,  and  is  now  held  for 

trial  by  military  commission,  under  authority  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  July  16,  1860,  which  act  directs 
and  requifL'S  the  President,  through  the  commUsiouer 
and  omcers  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  to  exercise 
military  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  and  questions 
concerning  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  right  to  hare 
full  and  equal  benefit  of  afi  laws  and  proceedings  con- 
cerning personal  liberty,  personal  security,  etc.,  by 
all  citizens,  without  respect  to  race  or  color,  or  pre- 
Tions  condition  of  slaTery,  of  the  States  whose  con- 
stitntional  relations  to  the  OoTcmmentof  the  United 
States  bare  been  discontinued  by  the  rebellion,  and 
hare  not  been  restored.  The  aborc-naincd  act  of 
Congress  has  been  officially  published  to  the  army 
by  the  President,  through  Ihe  War  Department,  for 
the  information  and  goremment  of  all  concerned. 

As  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army,  command- 
the  military  department  which  includes  the  State 
0 A'irginia,  and  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Freed- 
meu's  Bureau  for  the  same  department,  my  duty  re- 
quires me  to  decline  compliance  with  the  writ  of 

f our  honorable  court,  aucl  I do,  therefore,  respect- 
ully  decline  to  produce  the  body  of  the  said  James 
L.  Watson. 

I hare  tho  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  sen’ant, 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

Brevet  Major-Oencral  U.  8.  Army, 
and  Asaistaot  Commissioner. 

In  tlie  mean  tirno  tho  U.  S.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral had  considered  the  case,  and  reported  that, 
in  his  opinion,  tho  militarv  coramiH-rion  con- 
vened for  the  trial  of  Dr.  Watson  had  no  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  and  the  PrciddeDt,  there- 
upon, directed  that  tho  commission  be  dissolved 
and  the  prisoner  discharged  without  delay. 

The  statistics  collected  by  tlie  Freedmen^s 


Bureau  oxhlbitod  a marked  dimiuntion  in  the 
nomber  of  negroes  in  Virginia  and  in  oUicr 
border  States,  and  an  increase  in  certain  of  the 
cotton  States.  Upon  this  state  of  facts  a Ricli- 
mond  paper  commented  as  follows: 

It  denotes  a loss  of  laborers  which  we  cannot  spore, 
as  few,  if  any,  white  laborers  baye  taken  tlie  place 
of  the  blacks  who  have  disoppeared.  This  exodus 
from  the  State  boa  been  more  rapid  since  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  than  it  was  during  the  war,  and 
is  ascribed  to  the  temptation  of  higher  wages  thau 
those  poid  by  our  farmers,  which  are  offered  in  the 
Northern  as  well  as  in  the  8outbcm  States.  We 
very  much  fear  that  there  is  much  truth  in  this  opin- 
ion, and  the  history  of  Irish  immigration  since  1S4S 
fully  sustains  tho  theory  which  professes  to  explain 
this  disappearance  of  the  black  laborer. 

When  the  famine  and  low  wages  of  1847- 4S  gave 
tho  first  great  impetus  to  Irish  immigrants  to  this 
country,  an  able-bodied  laborer  was  usually  paid  for 
ploughing  and  spade  work  from  fou^ence  to  sixpcnco 
a day.  These  wi^cs  drove  from  Ireland  from  1S48 
to  18*i4  nearly  two  millions  of  laborers  and  their 
families.  But  as  the  peasantry  diminished,  the  rate 
of  wages  advanced,  and  now  oi^inary  laborers’  wages 
average  about  two  sbillings  per  day.  In  1848  there 
were  MOjOW)  “holdings”  of  less  than  five  acres, 
while  now  there  are  loss  than  80,000  of  such  tenancies. 
The  exodus  of  Irishmen  was  from  a country  where 
there  were  too  many  laborers  to  one  where  there  were 
not  enough.  It  was  a flight  from  starvation  and 
fourpence  a day,  to  plenty  and  two  dollars  a day. 

But  the  alleged  exodus  of  negroes  from  Virginia  is 
a loss  of  labor,  where  tlicro  is  not  half  agricultural 
labor  to  properly  cultivate  our  soil  and  develop  the 
resources  of  the  state.  If  there  were  a strong,  healthy, 
vitAl  current  of  white  labor  pouring  into  the  State, 
wo  should  find  great  cause  forrrioicing  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  negro.  It  would  then  be  a beneficial 
change,  and  not  depopnlation.  But  if  the  negro  is 
leariug  Virginia  to  obtain  higher  wages  elsewhere, 
tho^  time  is  not  distant  when  the  Virginia  agricul- 
tnrist  will  be  forced  to  pay  far  more  for  labor  tuan  he 
is  now  giving. 

^ It  is  the  niUfortono  rather  than  the  fault  of  tho 
Viiginia  agriculturist  that  bo  cannot  offer  higher 
wages  to  the  negro.  The  want  of  capital,  the  ex- 
hau.^ted  comlitiun  of  tho  State,  and  tne  unsettled 
stale  of  the  country,  forbid  that  he  should  compete 
with  tho  farmers  of^^morc  prosperous  States. 

We  can  conceive  of  iio  class  of  men  who  would  be 
more  benefited  by  the  restoration  of  the  South  to 
bei;  political  rights  and  privileges  than  tho  negroes. 
The  poll  of  gloom  and  suffering  which  bangs  over 
tho  South  is  the  result  of  political  influence  and  ap- 
prelicnsioos  affecting  our  persona  and  properly. 
But  tho  conditions  which  affect,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  distress  and  uncertainty  which  surround 
us.  growing  out  of  Congressionm  action  already 
taken  or  anticipated,  act  upon  the  negro  moro  ter- 
ribly than  upon  the  whites  at  whom  me  blows  arc 
aimed. 

A case,  involving  tho  constitutionality  of  tho 
Civil  Rights  Bill,  was  decided  adversely  by 
Judge  Tlioraas,  of  the  Circuit  Conrt,  sitting  in 
Ale.vandria.  One  of  the  parties  offered  to  pro- 
duce negro  evidence,  and  the  judge  mlcd  tiiat, 
inasmnch  as  tho  State  laws  of  Virginia  forbade 
tho  introduction  of  negro  teslitnuny  in  civil 
suits,  to  which  white  men  alone  were  parties, 
tlie  evidence  of  tho  negro  was  inadmissible, 
and  that  congressional  legislation  conld  not 
impair  tho  right  of  the  States  to  decide  w’hat 
classes  of  persons  were  coinf>eteut  to  testify  in 
her  courts. 
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A Republican  State  Convention  met  in  Alex- 
andria in  Mar,  Hon.  John  M.  Botta  jiresiding, 
ami  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

That  no  reorganteed  State  goTcrnment 
of  > irginia  should  be  recoirnixed  bj  the  OoTemment 
of  the  United  Stales  which  does  not  exclude  from 
suffrage  and  holding  office,  at  least  for  a term  of 
years,  all  persons  who  have  voluntarilv  given  moral 
or  material  support  to  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  and  which  does  not,  with  such  disfranchise- 
ment, provide  for  the  immediate  eofranchisemeut  of 
all  Umon  men,  without  distinction  of  color. 

Ht0oh‘6>i,  That  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  seces- 
sion was  the  principal  issue  of  the  late  civil  war,  and 
that  no  policy  of  reconstruction  is  safe  which  does 
not  provide  against  the  possibility  of  that  issue  arisinir 
again.  ^ 

iintolctd,  That  while  the  late  rebels  affect  to  accept 
* Ml  *^^'***'°‘*»  they  not  only  hold  the  same  opinion 
in  regard  to  that  issue,  but  openly  advocate 
their  views  in  that  respect  as  the  basis  of  party  action 
*'^.thc  future,  as  we  believe,  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
pUshiogwith  votes  what  thev  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish with  baronets. 

That  the  Union  Republican  party  of  Vir- 
pnia,  believing  that  knowledge  is  power/*  and 
that  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  people  can  never  bo 
enslavi'd,  aud  that  the  maintenance  and  perpetuation 
of  republican  institutions  depend  materially  upon 
the  oducatioa  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  Ihcreroro 
***  favor  of  a system  of  free  schools,  whereby 
universal  education  may  be  disseminated. 

M ith  rogurd  to  the  legal  status  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  a speeial  committee  reported 
tlie  following  resohiiions: 

Therefore,  inasmuch  as  the  present  so-called  State 
Legislature,  now  elected  anu  assembled  together 
under  authority  from  a body  which  met  in  June  last 
10  Ricbniond,  and  which  mssumed  to  he  tlic  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  but  which  reolly  consisted  o?  not 
more  than  twenty  members  j and  inasmuch  as  it  is  fur- 
ther a notorious  fact  that  many  of  the  members  of  the 
present  so-caltcd  Io;gistaturo  have  held  military  and 
cm!  offices  under  the  so-called  Confederate  and  State 
governments,  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
among  whom  we  may  cite  the  present  Speaker  of  the 
80-c^led  Legislature  ; and  inasmuch  as  the  membem 
of  the  so-called  Legislature  have  not  taken  the  oath 
req^uired  by  the  said  constitution ; now,  therefore 
be  It  * 

That  we  declare  the  bcHly  which  assumed 
to  he  the  I.Kjgislature  of  the  State  an  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional body,  elected,  as-«eniblcd,  and  organ- 
ized contrary  to  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  Slate; 
and  that  all  acts,  and  purls  of  acts,  resolutions,  ap- 
pointments, and  other  proceedings  assumi^  to  be 
passed  by  them,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  null  and 
void. 

A petition,  follows,  wiks  subsequently  cir- 
culated tlirough  the  State : 

To  t\4  Sknai4  and  Uoiut  of  lltprftfniaHtn  of  ih« 
United  t j 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
loral^  to  the  federal  Government,  and  cordially  in- 
do!>ing  the  action  of  Congress  in  refusing  admit- 
tance to  those  claiming  to  represent  this  Slate  in  the 
national  councils,  respectfully  petition  immediate 
action  on  the  part  of  your  honorable  bodies,  to  give 
that  protection  to  the  Union  meu  and  the  Union  in- 
terests of  this  Stale  which  justice  and  policy  alike 
demand,  and  which  Congress  alone  can  provide  for. 
They  respectfully  state  that  they  are  actuated  bv  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  the  Government  reconstructed 
M cai'ly  as  possible  ^upon  a loval  and  permanent 
basis;  that  they  arc  influenced  Ijv  no  spirit  of  re- 
venge or  hostility,  when  thev  solemnly  declare  tbat 
their  dearest  rights  and  liberties  are  in  the  hands  of 
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those  against  whom  they  were  arraved  in  the  Ute 
unfortunate  strife,  and  wnose  feelings  are  too  violent 
and  vindictive  to  accord  them  those  rights  prescribed 
by  tbcir  own  pretended  laws. 

They  further  repre.eut  that  the  eiecntire,  lem- 
Utire,  and  iudicial  branchea  of  the  Goremment 
with  a few  honorable  eicepliooii.  are  in  the  haad. 
of  those  who  were  false  to  the  GoTemment  io 
the  late  slrumlc  for  ita  life;  that  the  judK.  ap. 
pointed  by  the  executive  arc,  without  eiceptioii 
coraposed  of  thoae  who  were  notorious  in  their  .aal 
port  of  the  rebellion.  The  executive,  in  appoiap 
meuti  coDsisliUK  «f  directors  of  public  institution, 
rwiroada,  adiittant-Kcncrals.  iuspectora,  officers  of 
the  htate  militia,  etc.,  has,  ao  far  aa  we  kuow,  se- 
Icc  cd  none  save  those  who  have  been  eonsistcotlv 
dlsloyaL  The  Lc(;islatnrc  has.  in  all  its  actiont', 
mantreslcd  its  injustice  toward  Union  men. 

ror  these,  and  many  other  reasons,  tbevreqaest 
the  revoc^ioD  of  the  power  hitherto  exercised  br 
Uoremor  Peirponl ; that  a provisional  Governor  be 
appointed  to  reconstruct  tbo  govemmcDt  upon  s 
loval  foundation,  and  that  Congress  grant  such  other 
relief  as  mav  seem  fit. 

They  further  request  that  the  Hon.  John  C.  Coder- 
wood,  the  faithful  patriot  and  distinguished  jurist, 
oj  l a"**  ftohered  to  the  Government  with  s 

fidelity  which  no  flattery  could  seduce,  no  briberv 
corrupt,  nor  fears  intimidate,  be  selected  as  saii 
proTisional  Governor. 

Appended  is  a statement  of  the  eifiorts  and 
imports  of  the  port  of  Richmond  for  tlje  Tear 
ending  December  31, 186fi  : 

VtlM. 

Exports  of  domestic  produce 

Imports  of  foridgn  rocrchandljc.... 

Imports  five  of  duty | ‘ ‘ 


ENTRANCES  AND  CLEARANCE*.* 

VmmU. 

Todd.;.. 

{ Ru. 

Tonnage  of  foreign  vt-ssels  cn-i 

lercd 

Tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  clear- 

23 

; 

1 

' 2K 

ed.. I 

Tonnage  of  American  vcmoU* 

2S 

1 aos 

clt-ared j 

Tonnage  of  vessels  In  coastlog 

2 1 

644 

19 

trade  enteivd 

Tonnage  of  Te«H‘ls  In  coasting 

216 

trade  eiearrd  i 

1 

4^4,14.5 

ftTS  tons  of  coal ti  ?5i 

sacks  salt Won 

Pry  coods niw 

Ksrthcnware 4.T1J 

Other  goods 1!' S,!*® 

♦iStfW 

EXPORT:#. 

Uverpool,  700  liorrels  flour |7.0i^ 

“ bales  (Vftton ^.*7* 

“ "Idhogf heads  leaf. 297-ffl> 

158  bovea  maoulkctafTd I.4SI 

Brt  min.  hosrsheads  eteros ».«t 

“ 1.0S8  bitjrsheatls  leaf l»,i» 

Havre,  KSO  - ~ snSW 

lt«»rdt*BUi.  700  “ “ 1T5.0M 

iiaiitaT,  70  ^ 

*•  8.7H.1  barrels  flour !!.*!.**!.*"!.*  S0.?W 

Venice.  010  liorsbt'ods  leaf, 17^1 

Itrsiii,  17,541  IkutcIs  flonr. ...  ... 

AustrU.  16»' hoesheads  kaf i ..  C.0W 

OiluT  ports. 

Goodi  In  warebonsf  HectmlKT  8t,  ISO^vsJue,  ♦aiSSiSf ; 
duty  assessed,  ♦14,5'AM. 

^'IRGINIA,  We^t.  An  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  this  State,  which  provided  that 
no  pension  who,  snbscqncnt  to  Jnne,  1861,  had 
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j,nvcn  voluntary  aiil  to  the  late  Southern  Con- 
federacy, should  be  a citizen  of  the  State,  or 
pomiitted  to  vote  at  any  election  therein,  was 
submitteil  to  the  voters  for  ratiHcation  or  re- 
jection at  the  election  for  township  officers  on 
the  24ih  of  May.  Tlie  Kepuhlicau  Stjite  Com- 
mittee, in  their  address  to  the  people,  said : 
“ Wo  look  only  to  the  adoption  of  suen  a policy 
jis  will  certainly  secure  to  us  the  legitimate  re- 
sults of  the  dearly-bought  victory  by  which  at 
the  last  loyalty  triumphed  over  treason  on  the 
field  of  battle.”  The  total  vote  given  was  39,457. 
The  miyority  for  the  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment was  7,217.  In  October  an  election  was 
held  fi»r  Governor,  at  which  the  total  vote  given 
wuH  40,960,  of  which  the  Republican  candidato 
for  Governor  received  23,802,  and  the  opi>o8ition 
candidato  17,158,  Republican  migority,  6,644. 
The  successful  candidate  was  Governor  Arthur 
J.  Boreman,  who  was  thus  reelected.  Three 
Republican  members  of  Congress  were  also 
elected,  which  was  a gain  of  two.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  is  politically  divided  os  fol- 
lows : 

S«Dat«.  lloiuo. 

Rcpublicanfl 18  45 

Democrats 4 11 

RepublicaD  majority. ..  14  84 

A lai^o  proportion  of  the  population  in  tlio 
southern  counties  of  the  State  have,  by  the 
Constitutional  Amendment,  been  denied  every 
civil  and  political  right.  They  are  excluded 
from  the  courts  either  as  suitors  or  attorneys. 
TIic  Governor,  in  his  address  to  the  Legislature 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  commended  the  increas- 
ing prosperity  of  the  State,  and  recommended  the 
reiH*jJ  of  the  usury  laws,  as  repelling  capital  and 
enterprise.  The  revenue  reports  exiiibitcd  a 
p^tit‘3ing  financial  state.  Personal  j)roperty 
incTea’«e<I  over  twenty-fivo  per  cent  The  new 
valuation  of  real  estate  shows  a very  great  in- 
crejise  over  the  old.  The  Governor  recom- 
mended energetic  prosecution  of  the  work  on  the 
Insane  Asylum  and  Penitentiary.  Ho  said  tlie 
report  on  free  schools  shows  gratifying  progroi^ 
in  the  work  of  education,  and  he  urged  the  most 
liberal  Ic^idation  in  support  of  the  schools,  and 
tlio  provision  for  the  Agricultural  College  en- 
dowed by  Congress.  He  advisetl  the  Legisla- 
ture to  provide  for  a speedy  geological  survey 
of  the  State,  and  to  encourage  immigration. 
Tlio  messiLge  concludes  witii  on  argument  in 
favor  of  ratifv'ing  the  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  as  it  was  the 
absolute  duty  of  Congress  to  take  control  of 
tlie  Southern  States  after  the  war,  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  terms  of  restoration  pro- 
po8o<l  were  not  vindictive  or  unkind,  much  less 
unjust.  In  his  opinion,  a greater  magnanimity 
was  never  shown  imder  like  circumstances. 


Tlie  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
article  14,  was  passed  in  the  Senate  by  15  to  8, 
and  ill  the  House  by  43  to  II. 

VOX  DER  DEOKEX,  Baron  CnARrcs 
Claus,  a celebrated  German  explorer,  bom  at 
Kotzeu,  Brandenburg,  in  1833;  killed  by  the 
natives  while  ascending  tlie  River  Julia,  in 
Africa,  October  I,  1865.  He  belonged  to  a 
family  of  high  rank,  his  father,  Ernest  Von  der 
Docken,  being  one  of  the  brave  Gorniau  legion 
in  the  British  service  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  afterward  holding  some  important  positions 
at  the  court  of  Hanover.  The  sou  received  a 
good  education,  and  early  evinced  a strong  de- 
sire to  travel.  Having  joined  the  cadet  corps 
at  the  of  sixteen,  ho  entered  the  Hanoverian 
army  the  following  year  ns  a lieutenant  in  the 
Queen's  Hussars.  Ho  availed  himself  of  his 
leave  of  absence  to  travel  through  Europe,  and 
in  1858  made  his  first  endeavor  to  penetrate  into 
Africa,  but  was  prevented  from  crossing  the 
desert  by  an  attack  of  fever,  which  compelled 
him  to  return.  In  1860  ho  qnitted  the  anny, 
and  soon  after  embarked  at  Hamburg  for  Zau- 
zibar,  with  the  intention  of  joining  his  country- 
man Dr.  Roscher,  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the 
great  Nya«.<a  Lake.  The  murder  of  Dr.  Ko.s- 
cher  compelled  him  to  choose  another  line  of 
re.search,  but  the  impossibility  of  obtuiuing 
guides  made  it  necessary  to  return  to  Zanzibar. 
A second  effort  was  unsuccessful,  from  the  de- 
sertion of  bis  men,  and  the  mutiny  of  his 
soldiers,  though  he  acquired  some  useful  knowl- 
e<lgo  of  the  country.  In  1861  he  projected  an 
expedition  to  cxuiuino  the  great  mountain  of 
Kilimam\|aro.  Hodetennined  iU  mineral  con- 
stituents, in  connection  with  young  Thornton, 
the  geologist^  and  made  a number  of  iui|K)rlant 
obsenations  ou  its  altitude,  temperature,  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  wldch  he  afterwards  pub- 
li.shed  in  one  of  tlie  British  scientific  journals. 
Tlie  following  year  he  made  a more  extensive 
examination  of  the  mountain,  ascending  to  the 
licight  of  14,000  feet,  and  fixing  its  altitude  at 
upwards  of  20,000  feet.  Returning  to  Eurojic 
in  1863,  he  wa.s  awarded  a gold  medal  by  tlio 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Guelpliic  Order  by  the  King  of  Hanover. 
Thus  encouraged,  lie  employed  his  own  private 
means  in  fitting  out  another  expedition,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascending  one  of  tlie  rivers  of  tlie 
Somauli  country,  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 
The  vessels  for  this  purpose  were  constructcnl  at 
Hamburg,  and  transported  in  pieci^  by  ship  to 
Zanzibar,  where  they  were  put  together.  After 
overcoming  many  discouraging  obstacles,  lie  had 
ascended  the  Juba  about  880  miles  wlien  Ids  ship 
was  wrecked,  and  soon  after  himself  and 
companion,  Dr.  Link,  were  murdered  by  the 
natives. 
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WALPECK,  tho  name  of  a German  princi* 
l>alitr.  Prince,  George,  born  January  H,  1831 ; 
#acrcL*(le<l  his  lather,  May.  15,  l^o.  Ileir-ap- 
pnrerit,  Prince  Frederick,  bom  January  20, 
1833.  Area,  403  Mpiaro  mile.s.  Pi>puIution,  in 
1804,  50,143.  Contingent  to  the  Ft^leral  array, 
800  men.  Kevenue,  in  1805,  511.801  thalers. 
In  tlio  German-Italian  war  Waldcck  took  sides 
with  Austria.  After  tho  war  it  joined  tho 
North  German  Confederation. 

AVIIEWEU^  WauAsi,  I).  D.,  LL.  I).,  an 
Eukdish  mathematician  and  philosopher.  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  boni  in  T.ancas- 
ter,  May  24, 17^4;  died  in  Cambridge,  March  5, 
1866.  lie  graduated  A.  B,  in  1816,  obtained  a 
fellowship  and  l>ecame  tutor  in  1823.  In  1828 
ho  was  made  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  and  held 
that  office  until  1832.  Tho  long  catalogue  of 
his  contributions  to  the  “ Transactions'*  of  tho 
Philosophical  Society  attest  the  vast  nnurant  of 
reading  done  during  that  period.  In  1838  ho 
was  chosen  Professor  of  Moral  philoso]>hr,  and 
the  previous  year  gave  to  tho  world  his  ‘•History 
of  tfie  Inductive  Sciences,”  which,  for  range  of 
knowle<lge,  denth  and  gra^^p  of  thouglit,  and 
lucidity  of  style,  has  few  equals  in  iiKKlcrn 
tunes.  This  work  was  followinl  in  1841  by  his 
“Philosophy  of  tho  Inductive  .Sciences,”  which 
ho  regarded  as  the  moral  of  the  first.  In  1841  ho 
I>ecamo  Master  of  Trinity.  In  connection  with 
tho  British  Association  for  the  Advanccjncnt  of 
Science,  of  which  ho  was  president  at  tiius  ti?nc, 
he  drew  up  the  reports  on  tlio  “Tides”  and  on 
the  “ Mathematical  Theories  of  Heat,  Magnetism, 
and  Electricity.”  In  1855  he  was  chosen  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  nniversity.  The  same  year  ho 
lost  his  wife,  and  for  a time  was  much  aK^rl>ed 
by  bis  grief.  During  this  period,  by  way  of 
diverting  his  thoughts  from  Ids  affliction,  ho 
wrote  his  popular  work,  “Tho  Plurality  of 
"Worlds,”  in  which  he  argued  that  none  of  tho 
planets  save  the  earth  wore  inhabited.  Tho 
aevcrc  mental  labor  of  a lifetime  had  its  ef- 
fect upon  his  brain,  though  ho  had  sliown  no 
sign  whatever  of  failing  f>owcr,  unless  it  was 
an  iucrciised  souinoleucy,  but  on  accident  which 
threw  him  from  his  horse,  witli  no  injury  to  tho 
skull,  produced  concus.sion  of  the  brain,  which 
termiuated  fatally  a few  days  after.  Besides  tho 
above-mentioned  works  on  iffiysical  science. 
Dr.  Whe well  was  the  author  of  “ Astronomy  and 
General  Physics  with  reference  to  Natural  Tho- 
oh>gy.”  In  moral  jdiilosonhy,  ho  wrote  “Lectures 
on  tlie  History  of  Mural  1‘hilosophy  in  England,” 
“ Lectures  on  Systematic  Morality,”  and  “ Ele- 
ments of  iloraiity,  including  Polity  ” (1845). 
In  regard  to  university  reform  he  had  written 
two  treatises  u|)on  education,  and  also  several 
upon  mecliaiiics,  tho  most  important  of  which 
are  a “ Treatise  on  Conic  Section.^**  and  one  on 
“ The  Mechauics  of  Engineering.”  He  edited  Sir 


James  Mackintosh's  “Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Ethical  Plnlosophy,”  and  among  his  latest 
prodnclionH  W’erc  some  translations  of  tho  “Eth- 
ical Dialogues  of  Plato.”  He  also  translatA'il 
Goethe’s  “Hennann  and  Dorothea’*  into  Eng- 
lish hexuinetcrs,  and  publlslitxl  a version  of  the 
“ Professor’.H  Wife,”  hy  Ancrbacii.  In  1863  ho 
published  “Six Lectures  on  Political  Economy,” 
delivered  at  the  request  of  the  lato  Prince  Con- 
sort before  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other  stu- 
dents. Dr.  Wbewell  also  published  sermons, 
addresses,  and  a large  number  of  scientific 
papers  on  diflerent  Pnbjocts. 

WILLIAMS,  Seth,  brevet  Mqjor-General  of 
Volunteers  in  tho  United  States  Annj,  and  at 
tho  time  of  his  death  Adjutiint-Gcneral  of  the 
Department  of  the  Atlantic  on  General  Meade’s 
statf;  bom  in  Augusta,  Me.,  March  22,  1822; 
died  in  Boston,  Mass,,  March  23,  I860,  lie 
was  appointed  a cadet  to  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  in  1838,  and  graduated  in  1842, 
receiving  a commission  of  brevet  second-lieu- 
tenant of  artillery.  During  this  initiatory  pe- 
riod of  his  military  career,  lie  showed  those 
qualities  of  careful  performance  of  dutica  by 
which  he  was  distinguished  and  well  known 
throughout  tho  semee ; and  ga'mtxl  an  honor- 
able position  in  a class  remarkable  for  its  talent. 
In  tho  ordinary  routine  of  promotion  ho  became 
first-lieutenant  of  artillery  in  1847,  and  went 
with  the  army  into  Mexico,  whero  he  received 
tho  appointment  of  aide-de-camp  to  Major- 
General  Patterson,  and  won  tho  brevet  of  cap- 
tain for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo.  In  September,  1850, 
Captain  Williams  was  appointed  a<ijutant  of 
the  Military  Academy,  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  Septcmlior,  1853,  liaving  in  August, 
1853,  received  the  appointment  of  aiteistant 
adjutant-general,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  the  Adjutant-Genorars  Department.  In 
1861  he  was  njqiointed  m^jor  in  the  sarao  corps; 
and  in  Sejitember,  1861,  brevet  brigudier-gen- 
cral  of  volunteers.  In  this  last  capacity  he 
served  as  atljutant-gcneral  of  tho  Anny  of  the 
Potomac  under  its  difierent  commanders,  until 
the  close  of  tho  war,  when  ho  was  relieved ; and, 
after  serving  upon  several  anny  boards,  was 
appointed  adjutant-goneral  of  the  department 
under  General  Meade’s  command. 

In  1864  General  Williams  was  transferred  to 
the  staff  of  Mtyor-Gcncral  Grant,  as  acting  in- 
spector-general of  tho  annies  of  the  United 
States,  and  tho  same  year  was  coimnissioncd 
major-general  of  volunteers,  by  brevet.  He 
held  the  full  rank  of  lieutenant-colond  in  the 
regular  army,  but  had  been  brevetted  colonel 
and  brigndier-goncral  “ for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious services  during  the  wjir.”  TIjo  senricts 
of  General  Williams  in  the  organization  of  the 
army  can  liardly  be  ovcrestimateil ; and  tho  on- 
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wearied  energy  and  activity  ho  constantly  dis- 
played thronghout  its  history  in  the  mnnago- 
mout  of  his  department  were  the  admiration  of 
all.  Ilis  tact  evenness  of  temper,  kindness, 
modesty,  consideration  for  others,  hU  zeal  and 
conscientiousness  in  his  laborious  office,  his 
stmiKhtforward  disposition,  and  his  cheerful 
loytilty,  made  him  universally  respected  and 
beloved  in  the  army.  Ilis  death,  the  result  of 
intlaniination  of  the  brain,  was  doubtless  has- 
tened hv  his  sevoro  application  to  his  duties, 

WILLsoX,  Itev.  James  M.,  D.  D.,  an  Amer- 
ican clergyman  of  the  Keforrac<l  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  professor  in  the  Covenanter  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Alleghany  City,  horn  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1809 ; died  at  Alleghany  City, 
Pa.,  August  81,  1800.  He  was  a man  of  ex- 
traordinary ability,  a profound  student  of  e<'- 
clesiostical  history,  and  a lucid  and  skilful 
teacher  and  preacher.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
most  eminent  preacher,  professor,  oiul  scholar 
of  the  ReformtMl  Presbyterian  Church,  and  his 
death  leaves  a void  not  easily  or  readily  tilled. 

WI.SCOKSIN.  This  State  has  an  area  of 
63,924  miles,  a fertile  soil,  a pleasant  and 
bealthftd  climate,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
]>opalation  and  wealth.  Noraorous  inroads 
connect  the  principal  towns  with  each  other, 
and,  with  the  liarbors  on  Lake  Michigan,  afford- 
ing abundant  facilities  of  intereoui^  and  stim- 
ulating the  development  of  natural  resources. 
Agriculture  is  the  cliicf  occupation  of  the 
people,  though  other  interests  claim  a large 
share  of  attention.  The  lumber  trade  es]>e- 
cially  has  grown  to  immense  proportions,  and 
tlie  collection  of  furs  gives  employment  to  large 
numbers.  The  T/Cgislatnre  met  January  lUh. 
Among  the  important  acts  passed  was  one  sub- 
mitting to  the  pHKiple  the  question  of  calling  a 
State  convention  to  amend  tlie  constitution. 
A resolution  was  lulopted  instnicting  their 
Senators  in  Congress  to  vote  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Rill  over  the  Presidents  veto. 

llie  right  of  suffrage  was  extended  to  all 
citizens  of  the  State,  irrespective  of  color. 
During  the  session  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  general  and  private  laws  were  enacted. 

The  receipts  of  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal 
year,  were  12.086,468,  and  tlie  disbursements 
$1,874,993.  Tlie  present  indebtedness  of  the 
State  i.s  $2,282,191.  The  rcnluctiou  during  the 
year  was  $410,000.  The  aggregate  valuation 
of  real  estate  is  $126,069,296.  Valuation  of 
all  real  and  personal  proijorty,  $162,820,153. 
Amount  of  State  tax  levied,  $312,835.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  w'ar  fund  during  tlie  year  were 
$173,757.  The  dislmrsemeuts  amounted  to 
$172,166,  of  which  $163,126  were  paid  to  sol- 
diers^ families. 

Over  $4,000,000  have  been  expended  from 
the  State  treasury,  for  war  purposes,  since 
April,  1861.  At  least  $8,000,000  have  been 
expended  by  cities,  counties,  and  towns  through- 
out the  State,  for  the  same  purpose,  making  a 
total  expenditure  on  account  of  the  war  of 
about  $12,000,000,  which  does  not  include  the 
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millions  contributed  by  citizens  for  charitable 
purposes  connected  with  the  w’ar. 

Tlie  number  of  State  banks  doing  business 
October  1st  was  nineteen,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $611,000;  the  amount  of  secorities 
held  in  trust  for  lianking  associations,  $143, 0.64 ; 
amount  of  outstanding  circulation,  $142,557. 
Twenty-six  national  banks  have  been  organized 
in  the  State,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$2,780,000. 

Xo  satisfacUiry  plan  has  yet  been  adopted 
for  the  colle<-tion  of  reliable  agricultural  statis- 
tics. The  Secretary  of  State  is  require<l  by 
law  to  make  an  annual  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  leading  articles  of  produce  at  tlie  town 
where  raised,  at  the  ])oiiit  of  ehijunent  on  the 
lake  shore,  and  in  Xew  York. 

The  aggregate  quantity  and  prices  rctarned 
and  estiinuti^  of  the  ten  leading  articlesi,  for 
1866,  were  as  follows: 


WHEAT. 

Bushels  raised 11,929,188 

Valuation  where  raised. $16.7^1,461 

“ on  lake  shore. 2-3,609,705 

“ in  New  York 26,646,484 

COBX. 

Bushels  raised 18,410,886 

Valuation  where  raised 

**  on  lake  shore 8,851,148 

**  in  New  York 13,410,s86 

OATS. 

Bushels  raised 14,7^9,660 

Valuation  where  raised $3,987,663 

on  lake  shore 5,180,428 

“ in  New  York 9,159,431 

BARLET. 

Bushels  raised 719,619 

Valuation  whero  raised $462,r>16 

“ on  lake  shore 719,169 

" in  Now  York 821,693 

RTB. 

Bushels  raised 979,957 

Valuation  where  raised $479,636 

“ on  lake  shore 749,874 

“ in  Now  York 788,953 

PORK. 

Number  of  head 216,892 

Valuation  where  raised $4,836,000 

“ on  lake  shore 4,868,754 

“ in  New  York 6,830,463 

BCTTBR. 

Number  of  pounds 9,999,892 

Valuation  where  made $2,2SO,469 

“ on  lake  shore 2,497,467 

“ in  New  York 8,999,951 

CHEESE. 

Number  of  pounds 1,915,801 

Valuation  where  made $185,4.59 

“ on  lake  shore 215,970 

■ in  New  York 815,870 

WOOL. 

Number  of  pounds 2,69fi,8f>4 

Valuation  where  raised $1,155,608 

**  on  lake  shore. 1,176,916 

“ in  New  York 1,418,176 

LPMBBR. 

Number  of  feet 928,908,651 

Valuation  where  made $9,271,965 

“ at  Chicago 8,849,491 

“ at  St.  Louis £2,858,129 
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The  receipts*  of  wheat  at  Milwankee  for  1806 
amounted  to  12,664,448  busheK  constituting 
tliat  city  the  largest  primary  wheat  depot  in 
tlio  world.  The  mimber  of  acres  roturriwl  for 
taxation  w as  17,714,259,  at  au  asscsse<l  value 
of  #92,211,405. 

Ti»o  mining,  lumbering,  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  State  are  second  in  importance 
to  agriculture  alone.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
invested  in  these  pursuits,  controlled  by  a class 
of  citizens  among  the  most  enterprising  and  in- 
dustrious. 

The  energy  displayed  by  the  inhabitants 
during  the  past  few  years  in  projecting  and 
earn  ing  out  successful  cnterprist»s  of  interna! 
improvement,  la  considerable,  and  will  soon 
envelop  the  whole  State  in  a network  of  much- 
needed  railways.  Annmg  the  most  important 
now  projectefl  and  to  bo  completed  at  an  early 
day,  are  the  Toinnh  and  St.  (’roix ; Portage  and 
Superior;  Milwaukee  and  Fond  du  Lac;  the 
Manitowoc  and  Mis-sissipyu ; the  Oshkosh  and 
MLssis.aippi ; the  Sugar  Kiver  Valley,  from  the 
State  line^  ria  MadUon,  to  Portjige;  the  St. 
Croix  and  Superior,  cxten.sion  of  tiie  line  from 
Sheboygan  to  Fond  du  I.4VC;  the  lines  from 
Green  lluy  to  the  Mississippi ; Mineral  Point 
to  I)uliu({ue ; Monroe  southwest  to  the  Missis- 
sippi ; between  Oinro  and  Oshkosh : from 
Mudisou,  northwest,  via  Haraboo ; and  Mil- 
waukee to  West  Bend.  The  completion  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  will  develop  the  rich 
country  north  and  west  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
constMpiently  U of  great  importance. 

All  of  these  lint*s  traverse  rich  portions  of 
this  State,  throwing  open  its  remotest  parts. 
The  citizens  along  tl»e  routes  of  many  of  tliem, 
alive  to  their  utility,  are  freely  contributing 
large  sums  of  money,  and  urging  them  on  by 
every  possible  means  to  a speedy  completion. 

TJie  number  of  railroad  companies  making  re- 
ports is  nine,  having  a total  length  of  1,731  miles. 


CipitftI  actually  subscribed $14,090,400  00 

Number  of  through  passengers 2fi0,528 

Number  of  way  passengers I,b07,''53 


Total  number  of  passengers 2,157,t»7d 

Number  of  tons  of  freight  carried l(i4,20S 

Receipts  from  passengers $4,8ll,0*>4  07 

Receipts  from  property 9,411,801  84 

Receipts  for  mails 180,2'*'7  61 


Total  receipts  for  transportation. . $18,902,714  .^2 

Amount  of  State  tax  paid 2>'3,296  10 

Passenifers  and  others  killed 15 

Passengers  and  others  injured 17 


Dnring  the  past  year  officerj*  detmled  by  the 
War  Department  have  made  surveys  of  a por- 
tion of  the  Miasissippi  River,  with  a view  to 
the  removal  of  oltstrnctions  to  its  navigation, 
by  the  ijnitrovement  of  the  Rock  Island  and 
Dcs  Moines  Uajnds. 

The  Illinois,  Rock,  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers 
have  ali^o  been  surveyt^tl,  with  reference  to  a 
water  cotmnunication  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Great  I>akes.  Both  projects  are  con- 
sidered entirely  feasible. 


It  is  reported  practicable  to  construct  a line 
of  navigation  by  Rock  River  to  Lakes  Horicon 
and  Winnebago,  with  at  lea«!t  the  capacity  of 
the  Erie  Canid,  thereby  furni.«hing  to  the  people 
along  it#  route  facilities  for  the  transportation 
of  heavy  freiglit,  which  would  be  of  inc-idcula- 
ble  advantage  to  them.  It  is  deetned  by  the 
engineers  in  charge,  that  the  Wisconsin  can  be 
renderisl  porfer*tly  navigable,  by  such  methods 
of  engineering  ns  Imve  l>ccn  tried  on  similar 
streams  elsewhere  and  found  succesaful,  or, 
should  this  in  the  end  prove  impracticable, 
that  a canal  of  large  capacity  can  be  built 
along  its  valley  at  a cost  so  small  aa  to  warrant 
the  undertaking. 

The  public  schools  of  Wisconsin  arc  ]»ros7>er- 
ous  in  a high  degree ; taxes  are  liberally  voted ; 
a goixl  class  of  buildings  is  found,  and  a l>ctter 
one  is  in  progress,  well  fumishtsl  witli  all  the 
articles  necessary  in  schools ; an  increa.sed  and 
continually  increasing  demand  for  better  quali- 
fietl  teachers  exists ; a greater  interest  is  taken 
in  education  by  the  people;  asso<*iations  for  the 
mutual  improvement  of  teachers  are  spriuging 
up ; the  best  methods  of  teaching  are  sought 

Tliere  are  seventeen  academies  in  the  State, 
having  9U  teachers  and  2,200  students;  nine 
colleges,  having  65  professors  ami  1,439  stu- 
dents; also,  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
private  schools,  having  8,000  pupils. 

In  the  number  of  normal  schools  for  training 
teacJiers  Wisconsin  takes  the  lead  of  all  the 
States  in  the  Union,  six  baring  been  pn>Jecte«l^ 
one  in  each  CongrcKsional  district  in  tlio  Slate. 

Tbc  number  of  children  in  the  State  between 


the  ages  of  four  and  twenty 852,005 

Number  attending  public  MhooU 284,285 

Number  of  teachem  employed 7,^79 

The  whole  amount  expended  br  the 
people  in  support  of  common  schoolo, 

we« $l,190,2«9  10 

The  amount  of  the  school  fuud  at  the 

close  of  the  fi!«cal  year  was 2,141,892  17 

The  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  rear, 
being  for  aates  of  lands,  dues,  loans 

paid,  taxes,  etc.,  amounted  to 829.413  44 

The  disbursemeuts  were $42(>,5H)  74 


The  amount  of  land  belonging  to  the  ftmd  is 
463,463.93  acres. 

The  school  fund  is  composetl  of : 1.  Pnvceeds 
of  all  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  for 
supp<irt  of  fudiools;  2.  All  moneys  accruing 
from  forfeiture  or  escheat,  and  trespass  penal- 
ties on  PchtKil  lauds ; 3.  All  fines  collected  in 
the  several  counties  for  breach  of  the  penal 
laws;  and  4.  All  moneys  paid  as  an  exemption 
frotn  military  dtity. 

Wisconsin  has  manifested  a liberal  spirit  in 
proriding  for  the  destitute  and  unfortunate, 
and  in  establishing  such  reformatory  instito- 
tions  as  the  criminal  require.  Asylums  liave 
l>een  establiNbed  fi>r  the  insjine,  the  <leaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  blind,  a reform  school  for  juvenile 
oflemlers,  and  a State  prison. 

The  tnistees  of  the  Insane  TIos|»ital  reimrt 
that  the  number  of  patients  in  the  institution, 
October  1st,  was  177. 
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Xamber  admitted  during  the  year. 95 

“ discharged  during  the  year 92 

**  Septemlber  80j  lN06 180 


Of  which  number  ninety-six  were  males,  and 
eij^ty  foor  females. 

The  current  c^mcnscs  of  the  year  amonntwl 
to  ^41,205.03.  The  farm,  worked  principally 
by  the  jwitient**,  has  yielded  a profit  during  Uie 
past  two  years  of  over  ^6,000. 

The  whole  number  of  pimils  in  attendance, 
during  the  year,  upon  the  vTiaconrin  Institute 
for  the  eilucatiou  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  has 
been  104.  Nnmber  in  attendance,  October  1, 
1806,  84.  The  trnstees  received  from  the  State 
and  other  sources  during  tlic  fiscal  year  $20,- 
678.80,  and  have  expended  $24,070.28. 

Owing  to  adverse  legislation  in  1865,  reqnir- 
ing  from  pupils  payment  for  boanl,  or  a certifi- 
cate from  the  county  judge  of  the  inability  of 
parents  to  make  such  payment,  the  condition 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  very  unsati.s- 
fnetory.  The  number  of  pupils  has  decreased 
from  fifty-four  to  eighteen,  and  the  trustees  a.s- 
sert  tliat  “ from  one  of  the  most  pn^sperous  and 
efiicient  schools  of  its  kind  In  the  country,  the 
institution,  by  the  action  of  this  law,  has  sud- 
denly been  reduced  to  one  of  the  most  in- 
significant.” 

The  expenditures  for  the  lost  fiscal  year 
were,  for  building  shop  and  other  improve- 
ments, $7,760.05,  and  for  current  expenses, 
$16,471.74. 

In  addition  to  the  above  a “ IToroo  ” for  sol- 
diers’ orphans  was  opened  January  1st,  before 
provision  could  l>e  made  for  its  organization  under 
State  control,  the  necessary  means  having  been 
furnlshwl  in  great  part  by  private  subscription. 
The  amount  received  by  such  subscriptions  was 
$12,834.09.  The  amount  expended  for  repairi*, 
furniture,  and  current  expenses,  wa.«  $21,106.67. 
The  property  was  jiurchnscd  by  the  State  for 
$10,000,  and  the  Home  becatno  a .State  institu- 
tion March  31,  1866,  since  which  time  the  trus- 
tees have  received  for  its  support  $25,000  from 
the  State,  and  $404.75  from  other  sources. 
Amount  expended  during  the  fisc.il  year,  $17,- 
460.20.  BaJanco  on  hand,  SeptemWr  30,  1866, 
$7,944.07.  On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1867, 
298  children  had  been  received  into  the  Home, 
of  whom  67  have  been  removed  by  parents  and 
guanlians,  and  6 have  died,  leaving  the  num- 
ber of  inmates  on  that  day  230. 

The  Boanl  of  Managers  of  the  State  Reform 
School  report  that  the  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren received  since  the  opening  of  the  school, 
July  2.3,  I860,  is  400.  Of  these,  840  were  boys, 
and  60  girls. 

The  whole  Dumber  of  inmates  during  the  past 


year  was 209 

Kumber  of  inmates,  October  1,  l!?05 155 

“ “ *•  “ 1,1866..... m 

Largest  number  of  inmates  at  any  one  time 160 


No  death  has  ever  occurred  among  the  in- 
mates since  the  school  was  first  established. 
On  the  10th  of  January  the  main  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Instead  of  the  one  burned, 


the  managers  have  erected  three  smaller  build- 
ings, at  tt  cost  of  about  $41,000.  Tliey  have 
purchased  120  acres  of  land  fur  fanning  pur- 
poses at  a cost  of  $7,600.  The  current  expenseg 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $24,026.14. 

The  condition  of  the  State  Prison  is  satis- 
factory, Hie  convicts  have  earned  during  the 
year  $32,450.96. 

Increase  of  supplies  and  materials  during 
the  year $5,555  61 

Total  credits ?38,006  67 

Amount  expeuded  for  support  of  the 
prison 89,268  45 

Total  cost  to  the  State  during  the 

fiscal  year. $1,2.56  S3 

Number  of  convicts,  September  80,  1366 97 

**  " **  received  during  the  year.. . 145 

**  **  **  discharged  “ “ “ 78 

“ “ “ confined,  Sept.  80,  1366.. . . 169 

Increase  during  the  year 72 

It  is  a remarkable  fact,  which  deserves  con- 
sideration, that  of  the  229  convicts  couiinittcd 
during  the  past  three  years,  only/ot/r  per  cent, 
could  bo  called  skilful  mechanics,  while  nob 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  knew  the  first  rudi- 
incnU  of  a trade. 

The  Legislature,  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, passed  “ an  act  to  reorganize  and  enlarge 
the  State  University.”  By  tliis  act  the  uni- 
verrity  is  made  to  consist  of  a College  of  Arts, 
a College  of  Letters,  and  “such  professional 
and  other  colleges  as  from  time  to  time  may  be 
added  tliercto,  or  conneete<i  therewith.”  The 
College  of  Arts  is  dcsigne<l  to  do  what  would 
he  done  by  an  agricultural  college.  The  j)ro- 
ceeds  of  the  240,000  acres  of  land,  granted  by 
Congress  to  tlic  State  in  aid  of  an  agricultural 
college,  are  to  he  given  to  tlie  university.  It 
was  imide  a condition  to  the  validity  of  this  act 
that  the  County  cd  I)nne,  in  which  the  tinivcr- 
sity  is  located,  should  guarantee  the  sum  of 
$40,000  to  he  used  in  the  purchase  and  im- 
provement of  the  experimental  farm.  This 
condition  was  promptly  met.  The  regents 
have  purchased  19.5  acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
original  jdot.  including  various  buildings,  tor  an 
experimental  farm,  at  a cost  of  $27,0.54, 

The  totfJ  productive  fund  of  the  institution 
is  now'  $168,298.55,  the  interest  of  which,  to- 
gether with  such  sums  as  may  be  received  for 
tuition,  room  rent,  etc.,  will  insure  an  annual 
income  of  about  $15,000,  while  the  estimated 
expenditure  for  eacli  year  is  about  $21,000, 
leaving  the  annual  income  of  the  institution 
inadequate  to  its  proper  support  by  about 
$6, (MM).  There  are  17,982  acres  of  university 
hmd  and  233,556  acres  of  agricultural  college 
land  belonging  to  the  fund,  and  as  they  are 
disposed  of  the  deficit  will,  of  course,  diminish. 

One  Btuaent  from  each  Assembly  district  will 
be  admitted  free  of  charge  for  tuition. 

At  the  election  in  November,  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  for  meml>er8  of  Con- 
gress was  134,739,  of  which  79,323  were  for 
the  Republican  candidates,  and  55,416  for  the 
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Pemocratic.  The  Republican  majority  was 
2.3,907.  No  election  for  State  officers  took 
place.  Five  Republican  members  of  Congress 
were  elected,  and  one  Democratic  member. 
The  I..eg;islature  is  divided  as  follows : 


Senate. 

noaeo. 

Republicans 

73 

Democrats 

.......  11 

23 

Independent  ...  . 

1 

'WlilGHT,  Hon,  William,  United  States 
Senator  from  New  .Jersey,  bom  in  Clarkstown, 
Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1791 ; died  at  New’- 
ark,  N.J., November  1. 1866.  Ilisuncestors  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Connecticut,  ami 
his  fatlier,  Dr.  William  Wright,  was  a promi- 
nent physician  and  citizen  of  Rockland  County. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  at  school  in 
Poughkeepsie  preparing  for  college  at  the  time 
of  his  frttlier’s  death,  and  was  compelled  in 
coDsequenc'e  to  abandon  bis  studies  and  loam 
the  trade  of  a harness-maker.  The  industry 
and  vigor  of  his  character  were  litre  shown, 
for  besides  supporting  himself,  he  was  able  to 
save  by  the  end  of  his  tenn  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars.  With  this  sum,  which  w*as  the 
foundation  of  tlie  large  fortune  he  subse<iuently 
acquired,  ho  repaired  to  HridgoT>ort,  hired  a 
small  store,  and  soon  began  to  develop  those 
mental  resources  which  have  placed  liim  at  the 
head  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this 
section  of  country.  Subsequently,  in  connec- 
tion with  hU  father-in-law  (the  late  William 
Peet)  and  Sheldon  Smith,  he  establlshe<l  a firm 
for  the  manufacture  of  harness  and  saddles,  hav- 
ing a branch  house  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  in 
1H21  they  established  themselves  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  About  1854,  Mr.  Wright  retircKl  upon  a 
largo  fortune,  the  result  of  Ins  untiring  energy 
ami  <liligcnce  in  business.  lie  took  no  active 
part  in  public  atfairs,  except  to  volunteer  his  ser- 
vices in  defence  of  Stonington  in  the  w’ar  of 
1812,  until  the  year  1H40,  when  lie  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Newark  without  opposi- 
tion. lie  was  at  that  time  attached  to  tlie  Wliig 
party,  and  a w arm  friend  of  Henry  Clay.  In 
1842  ho  WHS  elcHitod  to  llio  House  of  Represent- 
atives a.s  an  independent  candidate  over  tlio 


regular  Whig  and  Democratic  nominees,  and 
w’as  reelected  in  3844,  but  in  1851  announctsi 
a cliange  in  bis  political  relations.  In  1853  he 
was  elected  by  Democratic  votes  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  the  full  term,  in  place  of  Hon. 
J.  W.  Miller,  and  was  sucoeede<i  in  1859  by  the 
Hon.  John  C.  Ten  Eyck.  By  this  body  he  was 
appointed  ehainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Man- 
ufactures— his  largo  experience  in  that  branch 
of  industry  being  recognized  by  his  associates. 
Ho  was  also  an  efficient  memlier  of  the  com- 
mittee to  audit  and  control  the  expenses  of  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Wright's  previous  business  pur- 
suits, of  course,  did  not  permit  him  to  join  in 
the  debates  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  bat  his 
views  were  always  intelligent  and  decided,  and 
as  a member  of  tlie  committees,  both  white  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate, 
he  was  active,  intelligent,  and  influential.  In 
1863  Mr.  Wright  was  again  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  a succ^sor  of  the  Hon. 
J.  R.  Thompson,  who  died  the  previous  sum- 
mer, and  whose  unexpired  term  had  been  tem- 
porarily filled  by  the  Hon.  R.  S.  Field  and  the 
lion  J.  W.  Wall.  For  the  last  year  or  more 
Mr.  W.’s  health  was  so  much  impaired  that  he 
was  unable  to  devote  much  time  to  his  senato- 
rial duties. 

WURTEMBERG,  a king<lom  in  Germauv. 
King,  Charles,  lK>ni  March  6,  1823;  succeeded 
his  father,  Jnno  25,  1864.  Area,  7,840  square 
miles;  population,  iu  1864,  1,748,328.  The 
revenue  for  the  financial  period  from  1864  to 
1867  was  61,220,786  florins;  surjilns  revenue 
over  expenditures,  34,077  florins.  The  army 
con.sists  of  29,892  men.  The  public  debt,  on 
September  8.  1866,  mnoTTnted  to  84.406,940 
florins.  In  the  German-Italiau  war,  WQrteiu- 
berg  took  sides  with  Austria,  and  funilslied  its 
contingent  to  tlie  8th  Fetleral  army  corps.  It 
concluded  a separate  peace  with  Prussia,  on 
August  13tli,  in  virtue  of  which  it  bad  to  pay 
8,000,000  florins  to  Prussia.  By  a eecTet  treaty 
of  the  same  date,  WQrtembnrg  concluded  with 
Prussia  an  offensive  and  defensive  alUanco,  and 
ongage<l,  in  case  of  war,  to  jilace  its  army  under 
the  chief  command  of  the  King  of  Prassia. 


Y 


YOUNG,  Right  Rev.  Josfe  M.,  Roman  Cath- 
olic Bishop  of  Erie,  bom  in  Hanford,  Maine, 
August,  1808 ; died  at  Erie,  Pa.,  September  18, 
1866.  He  was  born  of  Protestant  parents,  but 
entered  the  Catholic  church  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years.  Having  servo<l  an  npiircnticeship 
to  the  printing  business  in  tlie  office  of  the 
Portland  Argu»^  he  soon  after  set  out  to  make 
a tour  of  the  Western  States,  in  tlie  capacity 
of  a Joumeynmn  printer,  finally  settling  in 
Cincinnati,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Catholic  Telegraph,  HU  zeal  in 


teaching  the  catechism  soon  attracted  the  at' 
tention  of  the  bishop,  who,  discerning  in  liim 
talents  of  a high  order,  sent  him  to  Mount  8t, 
Mary’s  College,  Emmettsbni^,  Md.,  to  com- 
plete his  studies  and  prepare  for  the  priesthood. 
In  1837  he  was  ordaincnl,  and  labored  for  many 
years  witli  great  zeal  and  success  in  the  then 
diocese  (now  archdiocese)  of  Cincinnati.  In  the 
year  1853,  the  new  diocese  of  Erie  being  formed 
from  part  of  the  diocese  of  Pittsburg,  BUhop 
O’Connor  was  translated  from  Pittsburg  to 
the  new  see,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  at  that  time 
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pastor  of  St.  Mary’s,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  was  ap-  was  consecrated  in  the  cathedral  of  Cincinnati, 
pointed  to  succeed  him.  Sncli  was  the  huniil-  in  1854.  Once  entered  on  his  new  field  of 
ity  of  Dr.  Young,  however,  that  ho  would  fain  lal>or,  Bishop  Young  devoted  all  the  powers  of 
decline  the  honor  of  being  raised  to  the  episoo-  his  mind  and  the  eneiyy  of  his  character  to 
paoy,  and  earnestly  besought  the  Uolyhather  the  interests  of  his  diocese,  and  with  the 
to  allow  him  to  decline  accepting  the  appoint-  limited  means  at  his  command,  and  the  thin 
inent.  Uis  request  was  granted  in  so  far  i»  and  widely  scattered  population,  he  accom- 
Pittsburg  was  concerned,  but  ho  was  imrae-  plished  great  things,  and  left  behind  him  many 
diately  appointed  to  the  see  of  Erie,  Bishop  evidences  of  his  zeal  and  charity. 

O’Connor  being  retranslated  to  Pittsburg.  He 
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Abjfa$in{a,—\KA,  1;  popalation,  1;  bow  ruled,  1;  treaty 
with  Groat  Brilajn,  ^ correspondence  of  the  emperor, 
1;  bla  wrath,  i;  incarceratioa  of  British  consul  and 
others,  2;  cflbrts  of  the  British  to  effects  release,  2;  let* 
ter  fh>m  one  of  tho  prl5oncrs,  2 ; history  of  the  emperor 
Theodore,  his  fhitb,  ^ concessions  to  forei^era,S; 
bis  vrars,  i;  pvat  battle  at  Axoum,  i ; details,  4 

.4/Wctf.— Thanfo  In  tbo  Government  of  Egypt,  ^ the  order 
of  BocccMlon,  d;  SnczCanat,!;  AbyiaiDia.1;  Madagaa* 
ear,  4^  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  A;  provisions  relatiro 
to  religious  worship,  4^  other  provisloDs,  ^ officers  of 
state,  i;  elose  of  Uie  war  between  the  Basutos  and  the 
Orange  Free  State,  d;  English  Cape  Colony,  ft;  the  Gov- 
ernment occuplca  the  unclaimed  guano  Islands,  ft;  expe- 
dition against  the  Maraboos.  ^ area  of  Africa,  ft;  eoun- 
tries  and  population  of  Eastern  Africa,  ft;  do.  South  Af- 
rica, ft,  population  of  Islands  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  ft;  da 
In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ft;  countrlos  and  population  on 
the  northern  coast,  ft : Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Cen- 
tral Soudan,  6^  of  Western  Soudan,  ^ equatorial  terri- 
tory, (k 

African  JfrthodUt  Church, — See  AfeihodM*. 

Affrleulture. — Oops  unlkvorsble,  ^ rains,  floods,  6^  esti- 
mate of  the  wheat  crop,  ft;  crop  of  the  eleven  Bontbem 
States,  ft;  wheat  on  the  IhM^iflo  coast,  total  crop  of  the 
country,^  rye  crop,  ^ estimate,  barley  crop,  ^ es- 
tlmate,  6^  oat  crop,  ^ increase,  ^ estimate.  bay 
crop,  I;  estimate,  I;  com  crop,  T;  deercMe,  X;  estimate, 
7^  cotton  crop,  Tj  estimate,  7^  rains,  worm,  floods,  7i 
potato  crop,  ^ average,  ^ estimate,  7^  tobaeoi  crop, 
Xj  estimate,  7j  buckwheat,  7_^  estlroataTj  aorKbnm,  7j 
average  crop,  X;  live-stock,  I;  number  ia  the  different 
States  for  the  years  ISdO  to  lS6d,  11;  comiiared  with  the 
princi|ial  eountrioB  of  Europe,  g, 

Alabama, — BesMombllng  of  the  Legislature,  ^ addresa  of 
tho  Governor,  g;  acta  of  tbo  Legislature,  g;  Inquiries 
into  the  dispositions  of  tho  people  in  the  variona  coun- 
tles,  g;  bonds,  8 ; artiflctnl  limbs  for  soldiers,  8;  report 
of  the  oummittee  on  Federal  relations,  9J  rcsolntlons, 
10;  action  of  tho  Legislature.  ^ stay  laws.l^  general 
State  amnesty  granted,  Ifi;  finances  of  the  State,  Ig; 
effects  of  the  stay  law,  U ; banks,  U. ; tax  on  cotton,  U ; 
Insane  hospital,  11;  penitentiary,  Uj  university.  11j 
schools,  11 ; land  grants  to  rellroode,  U ; negro  suflri^te 
In  the  Legislature,  Ji ; revised  code,  11;  views  of  the 
Governor  on  the  Federal  Constitutional  Amendment, 
11. 12;  action  of  the  I^egislature,  18j  destitution,  ^ 
sids  to  tbo  suffering,  12;  censos  of  ISCfi,  12j  table  of 
popolsUon.lft;  legislstton  relative  to  freedmen,  1ft;  legal 


effect  of  sooesston  In  Alsbsms,  U;  decision  of  Juitge 
Henry,  14. 

Aujy,  Hekbt  Watkot.— Birth,  ^ career,  14, 15^  death, 

1ft. 

AmaZpamaffoa.— Progress  made  In  the  art,  1ft;  amalgama- 
tion of  gold  from  qusrtx,  1^  improvementa  In  detaila, 
15;  loea  of  gold,  ^ discovery  of  IVofeseor  Wurtz, 
statement  of  Professor  SilHroan.l»,  1ft;  priodplvs  of  the 
discovery,  1^  practical  results  of  using  s<Mllum,  1^ 
state  of  the  gold  ores  In  pyrites,  Ifl;  their  smalgamstlon, 
1ft;  effects  of  the  great  improvements  in  desulphurizing 
pyrites,  17j  amalgamation  of  silver  urea,  17j  neoesslty 
of  roasting  the  ore,  17j  the  chemicals  used  In  the  mills 
In  Nevada.  1ft;  tho  process  of  amalgamation,  1ft;  Hep- 
born  pan,  1ft;  description,  1ft;  processes  in  Hungary,  IS. 

^merfeio.— Recooatniction  In  the  United  States,  1ft ; coofed* 
entlon  scheme  in  British  America,  Ig;  war  In  Mexico, 
18;  war  of  Chill  and  Peru  against  Spain,  1^  between 
Paraguay  and  Brazil,  Ig;  population,  ID. 

An{fllcan  (TftwrcAM.— Statistics  of  Ibo  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  19, 21;  movement  fora  reonlon  of  Southern  dio- 
ceses. ftll;  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  2ft; 
agitation  in  the  Church  of  England.  21;  Colenso  case, 
21 ; convocation  of  Canterbnry,  21 ; questions  oonsld- 
ered. 21.22:  ritualism.  22;  proceedings.  22 ; opposition  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry,  l&i ; memrrUl  of  friends 
of  ritnaliam,  tfiil  monastery  of  the  '‘English  Order  of 
St.  Bcnodlct,”  Si  efforts  for  closer  union,  2ft;  corre- 
spondence with  Cardinal  Patrlzl,2il;  Eastern  Church  As- 
sociation. 24i  arrival  of  an  Eastern  biafaup  In  England, 
24;  Increase  of  the  number  of  bisboia,  ^ English 
Church  Society,  2i;  united  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, 24. 

Anhalt,— Aren,  2ft;  popnlatlon,  2^  capita!,  2ft 

AjmioNT,  Hexst  Bh  Senator  from  Bhode  Island,  124;  on 
tbo  appointment  of  a reconstruction  committee,  188. 
184;  offers  a rvsolution,  140. 

Argentina  Aepublie.— Government,  25_i  area,  ^ popula- 
tion, 2ft;  war  with  Paraguay,  2ft ; progress  of  tbo  n^puh- 
lie,  ^ convention  to  reform  the  cunslltutloo,  2ft ; wool- 
clip,  ^ flnances,  ^ Immigration.  ^ cousi-qucncea, 
2ft. 

^rX'ansds. — Election,  2fl;  votes,  2ft;  who  wero  voters,  2ft; 
meeting  of  the  I..egi9laturc,  2ft;  its  seta,  2ft;  approval  of 
President  Johnson,  2^  syrnfathy  far  Jefferson  Davis, 
27;  action  rclatlvo  to  tbo  amendment  of  tho  Federal 
Constitution,  21;  views  of  the  ameodmoot,  21;  publlo 
sentiment,  21;  views  of  the  Lcglalatnro  on  the  action  of 
the  Btato  in  her  legislative  capacity  during  the  war,  2^ 
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r«porU  of  comntlttfo  nn  tho  tabjeet,  ^ eleollos  of  Sen* 
ator.  public  iciioolt,  21 ; debt,  reaoarcca,  21 ; ao> 
cUI  conditiuo  of  the  people,  22, 

^rmen«<fn  C^wreAeA— See  EoMUm  Churvht*. 

Armyt^th*  5fa/ee.—Troope  tn  eervice,  8^  profTos* 

uf  dUbasdinp.  3H;  measures  of  C'onin>»aa  rvguUiiiM;  the 
nitUtarx  retabltshment,  Ibl;  letter  of  Gonrral  Orant  rela- 
tire  to  the  army  bUU  before  Coo^m,  ^ ; action  of  Con> 
p-eas,  the  military  establtebment  of  the  country  u 
rewganlred,  82;  coromandlnc  oRlcers  of  the  new  rvtd'’ 
mcotJ  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  reserve  come. Si:  desig* 
natiooe  of  regimenta,  22;*  military  (Uportnicnta  uf  the 
country,  aealffrimcnt  uf  the  military  bands,  M ; Ilea* 
Unant-Ki-nemlshlp,  M;  moTements  of  truopa,  21;  Mtl- 
matcft  uf  eKpenditurca,  M;  appropriations,  S^;  boanty 
to  Toluntcrra,  ; grand  aggregate  of  ludlvldnals  on  the 
peoainQ  roll.  8ft:  report  of  Cummlsstoncr  of  Pensions. 85 ; 
Bureau  of  Military  Justice,  Quartermaster's  Depart* 
ment,^  SubsisteoceDepartmcnt,M:  Molical  Depart- 
ment, ^ dlstrlbutiuo  of  srtldclal  llmbc,  ^ cemeteries, 
87;  sanitary  m<*asunyi,  87^  engineer  corps,  87^  ordnance 
department,  8^  supplies  during  the  war,  ^ breech- 
loading  musket.*,  38 : cannon,  euduranoe  <A,  8> ; stock  of 
war  equ!|>age,  Ss;  West  Pulnt  Academy,  ^ ; a b<«rd  to 
report  on  inliiAtry  tactics  22;  sysUm  of  General  Upton, 
22, 

Aam.KT,  James  M.— IlcprrwntatiTe  fWnn  Ohio,  12i;  offers  a 
bill,  lid;  offers  a re»>lution  on  protecting  freedmen,  18S. 

'Progress  of  the  KumIsds  Id  Central  Ask,  82;  move* 
mouts  In  China,  22;  relations  of  Js|tsn  to  forcIgncrN  M ; 
British  India,  area  and  population  of  countries  In 
Asia,  Hi. 

Attrtmomiciil  phfnnmftia  and  Progress. — Progreaa  in 
the  tora|«)rary  or  Tarlablo  star  In  C«irona,  4<i; 
eccenuicity  of  the  i-arib’s  orbit  and  Its  relations  to  gla- 
cial epochs,  dJ;  sun'.«pot%  42;  spectra  of  some  of  the 
Axed  stars,  the  monn.  and  the  planets,  4^  r«i>mets  ^ 
lofluenre  of  the  tUIal  wave  un  the  moon's  motion,  4^ 
xodlaral  light,  ii;  nebalsc’,  44;  the  force  which  prolongs 
the  heat  and  light  of  the  run  and  other  fixed  star^  48: 
aatefoUls,  4d;  astro-photometer,  40^  works  and  memoirs, 
iL 

A uefrfg.— Oovemment,  4f> ; loss  of  territory.  48 : population, 
48;  rcocIpLs,  46j  aniiy,  47i  navy,  47j  relations  with 
IVusala,  ili  corTcspoiidciicc,  4^  negt>tlatlon.v  47 ; ex- 
citement in  the  German  provinces,  47_;  ndstlons  with 
Italy,  41;  now  ministry,  48;  Its  aim,  4^  speech  of  the 
foreign  minister,  4^j  reonranlallon  of  the  army  needed, 
4s:  attempt  to  aswsinale  the  cmiK-ntr,  4^  dlfllcaltlca 
with  Uungary,  P«»lf.s  of  Galicia,  42. 

Axxouo,  Massimo  T.— Birth,  ^ career,  4^  death,  42. 


^<?<fen.— Govcminent. f»ft ; area. SO;  population,  {21;  finanrea, 
{2L 

Badgkic,  OeoBija  E. — Birth.  Vii  career.  death,  fifi. 
Bskeb,  Jom».— Reprciw-ntotlre  from  lllinola,  1^4 ; offers  a 
rcaolmloD.  LLL 

Ball,  D\rn.— Birth,  fil ; pllrsalt^21;  death.  M. 

BAXCiu>rr.  GEotoB.— DtUrers  an  oration  on  the  anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  death,  :1^77. 

The  m-w  system.  21 : number  of  banka,  21;  incrcasa 

of  circulation,  ^ liabilities,  fti^  assets,  ^ DuUonal 
banks  and  .State  banks,  24 ; quarterly  reports  of  associa- 
tions, 21 ; Kuroiicao  bank  movement,  ; bank  of 
France,  HabilitlfS  and  assets  oC 

liegular  Baptists,  numbers,  Mkslonary 
Union,  Publientlon  Society,  ^ Flome  Mission  So- 


eiety,  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  57 ; 
Free  Mission  Soclely.SI:  Hlslorlcal  Society, STj  French 
Missionary  Society,  ^ Southern  Baptist  Connection, 
P7 : Campbeilit«s,  fil;  Free-Will  Baptists,  874  Seventh- 
Day  Ba(>tlsts,  83;  Tankers,  8^  other  deoomlaaticuis, 
24;  eburebes  in  Great  Drilain,  22;  do.  on  the  Continent, 
22;  dix  In  Alla,  22. 

J9uriirf<i^GovemmcDt,£2;  areo,^;  army,  82;  warlnOcr* 
many,  £2, 

BiAmo.MT,  Di  LA  BotnnxBx.— Birth,  £2 ; career,  £2 ; death, 

£2. 

Bxcx,  CuAtua — Birth,  &2;  pursuits,  C2;  death.  GO. 

JSefglum. — Guvemmeot,  22;  area,  $0;  finaneca,  GO;  com- 
merce, ^ acGon  of  jA^gtslativc  Cbambtrs,  ^ difficulty 
with  Holland,  ^ 

BufGiiAM,  JuHM  .4. — neprcsentatlve  from  Ohio.  124 ; offers 
Joint  resulutloDS  for  an  amendment  of  the  CoDStltutloo, 
181 ; on  representation  and  taxation,  HI;  re[>orts  from 
joint  committee,  182;  offers  a resolution,  etc.,  128;  cn 
admission  oTTenneasee  memben,  ‘-*28. 

Blckt,  Edmcxi).— Birth,  22;  pursuits,  $2;  death,  60. 

jSO/irm.— Population,  Cl ; army,  &i;  civil  war,  gl;  ):>rotesta 
against  the  alliance  of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  etc.,  Si ; dispute 
with  Chill,  fiL 

Son^Blaet. — N'ature,  62_i  modes  of  rebumtng,  C2;  Leplay 
and  Cuislnler's  proceas  with  Btearo,  ^ Beane's  process, 
63;  disfMMltlon  of  refuse  bnne-bbek,  tL 

Bormaox,  Makix  Amixie.— Birth.  1^;  career,  M;  dsath.  12. 

Boctwell,  GEOtOE  Q. — Bepiv'seotatlvc  from  MaA.*aehusetti^ 
124;  against  admission  of  Tennessee  members,  233. 

Botxto.x,  C.  B.— Electwl  chaplain  of  the  House,  12Q. 

BaAiMAEO,  Tuomas.— Birth,  ^ pnrsnits,  ^ dt*ath,  GA 

Brakde,  William  T.*— Birth,  pursuits,  ^ death,  GL 

JSratil — tJovi’mmpnt,^  nilntatry.  6G;  .Vim'fican  minister, 
66;  army,  ^ navy,  ^ cfjmmerce,  area,  tWI;  popu- 
lation, liberation  of  slaves,  decree  opt-niog  the 
Amazon  tllrer  to  foreign  bottoms  the  Amazon 
oounGy,  ^ proceedings  of  Parliament,  ^ Immigra- 
tion, 67. 

Jgrefflfii.— City.  6^ ; area,^  populaUon,Jii;  commerce,  6?, 

.BriJpe*.— Hudson  Kirerat  Albany,  ^ Cindonatl  suspen- 
sion, GU;  Conneetlcnt  Blver,  till;  Susquehanna  bridge, 
70;  Illustrations,  TIj  lA 

BritUA  Jforih  Amerfcrt.— Government,  Cabinet,  73; 

reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States,  c^'hfer- 
enee,  78 ; American  propositions,  78 ; fisheries,  li;  nicm- 
omndiim  of  delegatee,  71 ; report  to  the  British  minister, 
14;  Canaillim  trade  with  the  West  IndU-sand  Brazil,  I£; 
xiegotlstioo8,I£;  Fenton  disturbances,  I£;  CUrudiao  Par- 
liament, adilrcM  of  the  Guvernor-GenerAt,  12;  si««h 

of  Lord  .Munck,  14;  coufedention,  H;  annexation  to  the 
Uniteit  States,  17 ; action  of  the  United  States  CoogrrM 
on  relations  with  Canada,  77;  Bed  Blver  settlement,  TS; 
eop(>cr  mines  Ii;  g^hl  mines,  coal-fields,  M);  com- 
merce, SO ; lm|K>rta  Into  Canada  fur  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June,  1866,  el ; eE]torts  do.,  81 ; imiiorts  and  expurts 
of  eastern  provinces,  82;  product  of  tho  fisheries,  ^ 
act  for  the  union  of,  687. 

Beooks,  James.— Beprcscntatlvo  from  New  Turk,  1S4 ; on 
admission  of  representatives  uf  Soutbem  States  136;  on 
nqircscnlatluD  and  taxation,  1 16. 

BaooMALL,  JoUTi  M.— Ui-prvsontatlve  from  Pennsylvanls, 
124;  offers  a resolution  to  change  the  basis  of  rc|*re- 
sontalion  in  Cungresa,  180 : offers  a resolution  on  recon- 
struction, 144- 

Beowm,  B.  Geatz. — Senator  fK>m  MlasuuH,  124;  offers  reso- 
lution relative  to  equal  suffrage,  etc.,  140. 

Bcckalew,  CiiAXLES  B.— SonatcM  fWim  PcnosTlvaola.  1-4; 
on  the  lieals  of  rcpresentotloD,  1ft2;  offers  an  smteodmeot 
to  commlUce's  proposition,  139. 
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Brsoiss.  OEOROX.^Birth,  eOacstloDf  S2j  ptmnlts,  ^ 
deaib, 

BurmaA.'-SlUiatlon,  83t  population,  composed  of  king* 
doraa,  ^ goTfrnmenl,  ^ wJW  tribes,  ^ sMaMlna- 
Uoa%  88;  proceedings  of  consplntora,  S2;  rorolutton 
suppretsed,  83. 

Bcbtok,  Wabnxb.— Birth.  84 : par8alta,S4;  death,  M. 


C 

Oaf(fbn»f(7.— iVreo,  popnlatJon,  Qovernment,  84_i 

mining  priHluet,  hi;  exportation  of  copper  ores,  &1; 
quicksilver  mines,  ^ product  and  export  o(^  8^  agri- 
cnlture,  S5;  culture  of  the  vine,  wheat  product, 
silk  cuKure.  ^ manufactures,  commerce  of  tbo 
State.  ^ Ci-'otnil  Pacific  Ballroad,  ^ educational  sja> 
tem, 

CAMrBELL,  Alexa!0>ex.— Birth,  87;  pursuits,  67;  death,  81, 

Candia  (or  Oete).— Area.  87^  populotion,  B7j  insurrection, 
87;  Us  causes,  ^ procee<Jlng^  67j  proclamation  of  the 
governor,  87i  reply  of  the  Cretan  Assembly,  S7;  charao* 
ter  of  the  contest  now  assomed,  ^ ; appeals  to  ftwelgn 
Oovemments  for  Intercession,  68;  declaration  of  Uide* 
peodence,  68;  mIliUry  morcnieots  of  the  Turirieh  Gov- 
ernment, 88;  proclamations,  SL;  capture  «f  tho  monss* 
terv  of  Arkadi,  89 ; details,  ^ losses,  S8  *.  another  procla- 
mation of  the  Cretan  Aisembly,  9(^  action  of  Torkish 
Government,  ^ sympathy  of  Greece,  9^  ditto  Rus- 
sia, Iffi. 

Cass,  Lewis. — Birth,  QQ ; public  career,  21 ; death,  22. 

CatUfi  P/t/pMS.— lu  appoarance  In  Europe.  ^ extent  of  Us 
ravagL'S  in  Great  Britain,  ^ diseases  In  the  Western 
States,  2^ 

Central  ylmertcfi,— Ilnw  composed,  23.  Onatemala:  gov- 
ernment of.  93j  area,  ^ divisions  of  tho  country,  98; 
debt,^;  commerce,  Bon  Salvador:  government,  23; 
area  and  population, 94j  receipts  and  expenditures, 94; 
commerce,  21  Honduras:  government,  94^  area  and 
pnpalatloa,  94 ; commerce,  M.  Nicaragua:  government, 
04;  area  and  population,  ^ departments,  2L  Costa 
Rica : area  and  pnpnlation,  0^  Increase,  04. 

Cesouki,  SroRZA.— Birth.  94:  pursuits,  04;  death, 21> 

OuKLEE,  Jobs  W.— Representattvo  from  New  York,  121; 
offers  a resolution, 

CsASB,  S.  P.— Chief  Justice  United  States,  B14;  on  tho  trial 
of  Jefferson  Dsvis,  514. 

CTemWry.— Progress  of  tho  year,  04;  new  dements.  0£;  a 
single  primary  element,  23;  new  class  of  compound  ms- 
tallle  radlcal-s  a new  alcohol,  Ot^  ozone,  9^  Isom- 
erism,  source  of  mnscolor  power,  ^ the  sulphides, 
97;  some  properties  of  the  chloride  of  sulpbnr,  9^  bi- 
chloride of  carbon,  08;  new  variety  of  phospbonu,  98; 
natural  and  artificial  production  of  the  diamond,  M; 
ammoninm  amalgam,  02;  new  aniline  colors,  02;  de- 
tection of  chloride,  etc.,  by  means  of  tho  spectroscope,  02 ; 
lime  crucibles  for  gnut  beats,  102;  works  and  papers  on 
chemical  subjects,  loo. 

Chth. — Government,  Itkt;  finances,  100;  army,  100;  debt, 
100;  fleet,  lOO;  |>op»lation,  100;  bluckado  of  the  Span- 
iards, 100;  treaty  with  Peru,  101 ; bombardment  of  Val- 
paraiso threatened,  101 ; negotiations,  IQl;  manifesto  of 
tho  Bponlsb  a4lmlral,li>2;  action  of  foreign  rcsldonts.loai 
ftiilnro  of  efforts  for  peaci'fhl  adjustment,  RA;  protest, 
106;  tho  bombardment,  H>4 ; re;iort  of  Com.  Rodgers, 
liH ; losses,  101;  inanlfestu  of  Ibo  consuls,  101;  blockade 
rnlseil,  lOO;  Spanish  aubJccU  ordered  to  leave,  105;  elec- 
tion of  President,  lu5, 

C^tna. — Area.lOfi:  popnlatloD.  lOS;  annr.106;  relations  with 
foreign  couDtrle\  105:  imports  and  exports,  106;  treaty 


with  Belginm,  106;  convention  with  British  and  French 
ministers,  106;  steamship  line  from  Ban  Franciaco,  106; 
trade,  106;  native  traders,  106;  piracy  in  Chinoso  waters, 
106;  progress  of  mlaslons  In  Chino,  107. 

OioUra,A»tatic. — Appearance  in  the  United  States,  107;  nv 
sultsof  the  International  Cholera  Confvrenoe  at  Constan- 
tinople, 107-108 ! results  on  the  subject  of  quorantlocv 
IDS ; the  epidemic  In  Kuro[>e,  122 ; fatal  rcsulU,  109;  and 
ca.*es  In  New  York,  US;  arrival  of  vtoscls  with  cholera 
cases,  110;  its  counw  to  New  York,  111 ; ditto  Brooklyn 
and  other  dt1e^  111;  knowledge o(  the  treatment  not 
greatly  advanced,  iii- 

Chri^ian  r<MinecffoR.—N ambers,  HI;  Convention,  HI; 
conferences  represented,  111;  rcjjort  on  the  suio  of  tbo 
country,  119;  platform  of  the  deoumluation,  119:  South- 
ern Christian  Cooventloo,  H2. 

C^urcA  qf  God.—X  donomlnatlon,  when  organized,  119; 
their  belief  119;  tho  c-horch,  bow  dlvlde<1,  IIS;  meeting 
of  delegates,  119;  letter  from  Texas,  119;  Periodicals, 
Hfl, 

CukXK,  Daeiel.— Senator  from  New  Ilampabtre,  194 ; uffen 
amendments,  Ihfi;  on  the  bill  to  relieve  ofllcers,  910; 
on  Stucktoo'i  right  to  hU  seat,  222;  on  the  bill  fur  tho 
election  of  Benatora,  98L 

Clat,  Clbmbkt  C^Blnh,  118*  ponraitA,  118;  death,  U3. 

CLSVEtAED,  Euuia  Lobd.— Birth,  118;  punatts,  118;  death, 
Ha. 

Colfax,  ScHinrLXB.— Representative  from  Indiana,  194; 
chosen  Speaker,  lil;  address,  121;  oath,  197. 

(Mombia,  United  State*  qfl— Guvornment,  114;  finances, 
114;  claims  of  territory,  114;  commerce,  114;  resignation 
of  the  President,  114;  dllSculty  with  the  United  States 
Minister,  114;  decree  eoncerning  the  Panama  Railroad, 
114;  Colomblaa  Congrese,  114. 

Uofora<fo.«~Failare  of  tho  bill  for  admission  to  pass  Con- 
gress, 114 ; objection,  114;  veto.  115;  oloctlon  for  delegate, 
115;  capital,  118;  mlulng  iotercsta,  115;  views  of  tbe 
Governor,  Hfi;  jmpulatlan,  H3;  activity  of  Ita  friends  fur 
admission  os  a Btate,  116;  area  of  the  Btate,  116;  mining 
product,  116;  copper  and  silver,  116;  Iron,  117:  speci- 
mens of  silver  ore,  117 ; agricuUare,  117 ; Memorial  rvlo' 
live  to  tbo  odmlsalon  oC  931. 

Oommeree  the  United  State*.— yimn  In  statement  of 
Imports,  117 ; bonds  bold  in  Europe,  117 ; lm;»orts  of 
1606,  IIS;  ex|K>rts  from  New  York  during  each  month 
of  tho  year,  US;  do.  for  six  years,  IH ; exports  of  ape- 
cie,  lift;  balance  of  trade  again.Ht  ns,  llh;  cause  of  large 
imjiortatlona,  118i  exporis  fmm  Now  York,  exclusive 
of  specie,  119;  forrlgn  importa,  119;  da  at  New  York 
for  a series  of  years,  H2;  receipts  for  customs  gt  New 
York,  119;  ntrirals  of  vessela,  190;  do.  coastwise,  190; 
toniuge  of  tbe  New  York  canals  value,  120;  move- 
ment of  freight.  190;  tonnage  arriving  at  tide-water, 
190;  specie  vaino  of  Imports  and  exports  In  the  last  six 
months  of  1666,  190;  results,  191:  specie  value  of  ex- 
ports and  Imports  for  a series  of  years,  129;  vaino  of 
produce  raceWi-d  at  New  Orltwns  for  a scries  of  years, 
122. 

OmffrefffUionaliMU.— Camber  of  churches,  199:  location, 
199;  pastors  in  British  America,  193;  total  membership 
of  the  cbiirebea,  198;  benevolent  contributiunt,  193: 
Boutbem  missloDA  198;  CoDgrcgatiouallsm  In  England, 
128. 

Con^free*.  U.  iL=Wben  eonvened,  194;  in  the  Senate,  cre- 
dentials of  John  P.  Btuckton  iiroscntcd,  194 ; protest 
made,  194 ; re»»lutlons  declaratory  of  the  adoption  of 
tbe  Constitutional  Amendment,  195:  resolutions  declar- 
atory of  the  duty  of  Congress  In  respeet  to  the  guaran- 
ties of  the  national  security  and  the  national  frith  in  tho 
Buntbern  States,  195;  do.  declaratory  of  the  duly  of 
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CooCTefB  to  mpect  to  tbo  lofal  citUoDS  In  Boathern 
Btatr«.  ritk 

In  the  lloase,  motion  to  elect  a Bpraker,  flnt 
settle  who  are  members  of  the  House,  IM;  If  Tennesaeo 
la  not  in  the  Union  anc|  Its  people  altena,  bj  what  right 
does  the  Prcaldeot  bold  his  Srat*l!t0;  reasons  of  tbo 
Clerk  for  otniUlog  certain  6talea,126;  Lonlslana  rrpre'^ 
aentatiri'S,  1^6;  Bchujler  Collhx  chosen  Speaker,  l'i7; 
bis  speech,  1:17 ; Uke«  ibc  oath,  1:1T. 

Motion  for  a joint  committee  of  fifteen,  12S ; adopted, 

12a 

In  the  Senate,  credentials  of  Mississippi  Senators  pro* 
•ented,  12S;  resolutions  of  the  Vermoot  Legislature  on 
reconstruction  of  Southern  States,  12S. 

In  the  House,  election  of  Chaplain,  128;  C.  B.  Boyn* 
ton  nominated.  1211;  bU  qualifications,  128;  Tbca  H.* 
Btorkton  nominated,  128:  bla  qualificatlona,  12S;  ChiiB. 
B.  Parsons  nominated,  129:  bis  qualifications,  129;  L.  C. 
Matlock  nominated,  129;  bis  qualifications,  129;  Thus, 
n.  Stockton's  nomination  seconded,  129;  James  Preslej 
nominated,  129;  bis  qualifications,  129;  James  G.  Butler 
nominated,  129;  his  qualiflcationa,  129;  J.  H.  0,  Boutd 
nominated,  129;  bis  qualifications,  129;  B.  U.  Nadal 
Dominated,  129;  bis  qaallQcatioDSs  129;  John  W.  Jack* 
son  nominated.  120;  his  qaallficatloni,  129;  John  Cham* 
Iters  nominated.  ISO;  bis  qualificatlona,  180;  Gen.  Grant 
snggested,  180:  election  of  (X  B.  Boynton,  18a 

JG-solutlon  rcUtire  to  repudiation  of  the  pnblic  debt, 
18i);  adoptetl,  180. 

Resolutions  on  amendments  to  the  ConstUntlim,  180; 
read  and  referred.  180;  resolution  to  base  representation 
on  the  number  of  electors  Instead  of  population,  ISa 

Resolutions  relatlre  to  amendments  of  tfae  Conetltn* 
tlon,  18] ; do.  on  tbe  origin  of  powers  of  goeenucent, 
taxation,  color,  and  mercy  to  enemies,  181. 

In  the  Senate,  resolution  calling  upon  the  Prealdcnt 
for  information  respecting  the  Southern  States,  181;  his 
reply,  181;  report  of  Gen.  Grant,  182;  call  for  Qen. 
Befaurz's  report,  189;  diacussloQ,  198. 

Id  tbe  Uoas<\  resolution  to  admit  Southern  represent- 
atives to  tbe  floor  pending  the  question  of  their  admls* 
■Ion,  198 ; doi.  colling  for  information  rcIatlTc  to  a decree 
of  peonage  In  Mexico,  188.  , 

In  tbe  Senate,  a resxjlutlon  for  a joint  committee  of 
fifteen  on  rcconatrurtlon,  188;  amendment  to  i\*fer  all 
papers  to  said  committee,  188;  the  House  resolution  Is  a 
pledge  to  each  House  not  to  readmit  Southern  States  un- 
til a report  has  been  made,  184;  present  position  of  those 
States,  184;  nut  to-tby  loyal  State^  184;  the  purpose  for 
both  Houses,  184;  construction  of  tbe  resolution,  184; 
all  these  questions  should  be  referred  to  tho  Committee 
on  tho  Judiciary,  185;  It  is  constituted  to  consider  such 
questions,  185;  tbe  Senate  does  not  stand  on  an  equality 
with  tbe  Honse  In  the  proposed  committee,  185;  tbe 
resolution  reaches  beyond  the  power  of  the  present  Con* 
gresfl,  185;  suppose  this  proTlsIoD  bad  been  in  tbe  reso* 
lutlon  to  raise  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Conduct  of  tbe 
War,  185;  the  two  Houses  under  the  Constlintion,  185; 
tho  resolution  takes  front  tbe  Bonate  all  power  to  act 
noli]  a report  Is  made,  186;  It  excludes  eteven  (Hates  of 
tbe  Union.  186;  status  of  the  Btates.  186:  tbe  dlsorganl* 
*atli>n  did  not  destroy  Stales.  186;  Important  to  hare  a 
eommitue,  186;  the  eomralttee  eonld  accomplish  all 
with  n-fervnee  of  credentials  or  change  in  the  order  of 
business,  137;  tbe  a<\mlssion  of  Beoaturs  It  not  ineolred 
in  this  question.  187 ; many  things  been  done  fur  which 
there  was  no  authority,  187 ; wbat  detcnnincs  tbe  rights 
of  Ptales  to  be  represented  here,  189;  resolution  adopted 
alter  tbe  battle  of  Manassas.  189;  shall  a report  of  a joint 
oommitteo  of  tbe  two  Houses  overrldo  a fundamental 


bw  of  tho  bnd?  188;  thb  subject  belonga  ezelaalvely  to 
tbe  Benate,  189;  what  b the  resolution  f 188;  State 
organiutions  In  certain  States  of  the  Union  hare  been 
uaorpeil  and  overthrown,  189;  ameadment  oflcred,139; 
tbe  committee  can  give  ns  no  lofonnatioD  which  we  do 
not  DOW  possess,  189 ; duty  of  the  President,  189 ; what 
has  bo  donef  ISO;  amcDdmoot  rejected,  189;  resolution 
adopted,  189;  the  reeolution,  189;  considered  in  the 
House,  189;  docs  It  not  confiict  with  the  seventh  soetioa 
of  the  first  article  of  tho  Conslitotloii,  140;  committee 
appointed,  140;  roferenoe  of  all  papers  to  committee, 
140;  anthuiity  to  send  fur  persons  and  paper*  granted, 
140. 

In  the  Senate,  instructions  to  the  reconstruction  com- 
mttteei.  14a 

In  the  House,  reeolntions  rebtlve  to  class  role  and 
■rlstocmcy  as  a prlvHegtsl  |>ower,  141. 

In  tho  Honso,  reference  of  President's  meseage,  141 : 
first  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  a bw  declaring  the  eoodi- 
tion  of  these  outside  or  deltinct  States,  sud  prorkliog 
proper  civil  govemraeots  for  them.  141 ; never  sbonld  be 
reorganized  as  In  tbe  Union  until  tho  Constitution  has 
been  so  amended  as  to  secure  perpetual  sscendeocy  to 
the  Union  party,  141 ; representation  from  these  States, 
141 ; dnty  on  ezporta,  141;  Congress  b bound  to  provide  for 
the  emandiiated  sbves  not!)  they  can  take  care  of  them- 
Sflivea,  142;  two  things  of  vital  importance,  142;  a while 
man's  government,  142 ; this  Congress  should  set  the  seal 
of  reprobation  upon  such  a doctrine,  142;  thb  b not  a 
white  man's  government,  142. 

In  the  House,  a resolution  relative  to  tbo  debt  of  tbe 
bte  Coofedenkcy,  148. 

Do.  for  an  equitable  division  of  arms  amoog  tbe 
Northern  flbtea,  148. 

Da  rebtlve  to  tbe  eztension  of  the  elective  fraachise 
in  Btates,  148. 

A bill  to  enable  loyal  citizens  in  Southern  Btates  to 
form  a oonstitution  and  Bute  guvemment,  148. 

Amendment  to  the  Constitution  relative  to  tbe  Con- 
federate  debt,  reported  ftom  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
148;  action  of  the  House,  148-144. 

KesuIutloD  rebtive  to  rebining  tbe  military  force  of 
tbe  Oovemmrnt  in  the  Southern  State^  144;  passed, 
144. 

Do.  on  tbe  legHlmste  consequcoccs  of  the  war.  144. 

Do.  on  the  President's  Mc'Mage,  and  the  principles 
therein  advocatud,  144 ; referred  to  tbe  Joint  C<muaittee, 
14A 

Da  on  the  snpport  of  tbe  measures  of  tbe  President 
by  tbe  Honse,  145. 

Da  on  the  proper  requirements  to  be  secured  from  the 
Bouthem  States  on  estsbllsblng  Federal  rebtions  with 
them,  145. 

Da  on  tho  grants  of  powers  under  tho  ConsUtntion, 
etc.,  145. 

A Joint  resolution  from  tbe  Beconstmctlon  Com- 
mittee rebtive  to  representation  and  taxation,  146 ; 
pnrposes  to  change  tbe  basis  of  representation  to  a 
representation  upon  all  persona,  itrovlded  where  a 
Bute  excludes  a particular  ebss.  it  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  represenbtton  for  that  class,  146;  its  adoption 
would  prevent  qoalified  snffrage  to  colored  people, 
146;  many  reasons  for  Its  eommcDdstloD.  146;  these 
proposltioDS  Introduced  only  for  tbe  purpose  of  agita- 
tion, 146;  ubjeetluos  to  the  resolution,  146;  amend- 
ment offered.  147;  the  quMtion  towers  abovo  all  party 
roDSidcntkin,  147;  this  action  is  jiroposed  on  tbe  prin- 
ciple that  tfae  Sontbern  Btates  are  snbjugated,  147:  tbe 
pciDclpb  examined,  147:  resolution  recommitted,  147; 
reported  back  amended,  147 ; adopted,  149. 
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Resolution*  ou  the  rk;bt  of  Beoeneion,  powers  of  Oon* 
grws,  and  tb«  sepuation  of  tbo  black  nee  from  tbe 
whites,  14^ 

Reaolntion  on  secession,  rights  of  blaeks.  and  reoognl* 
tion  of  the  Confederate  debt.  14ii. 

Resolutions  on  the  object  of  the  war,  the  neeasaltj  of 
mnlntalnlne  the  suspension  of  the  Aoheas  corpus,  and 
the  military  oecopatlon  of  the  teutham  Btatea,  149; 
adopted,  149. 

In  the  Senate,  amendment  of  the  ConstltnUon  rclatlre 
to  tho  apportionment  of  representation  considered,  149; 
Dolhing  less  than  another  compromise  of  hnman  rights, 

149  : eonnter  proposition  offered,  149 ; In  rain  to  expect 
the  return  of  the  Soothem  States  to  the  Union  until 
that  security  for  tho  fnturc  found  in  the  equal  rights  of 
all,  whether  in  the  eourt-roum  or  ballot-box,  was  ob- 
tained, 149;  neceeslty  and  duty  of  exercising  the  Juris- 
diction of  Coogrese,  149 ; imt«art1al  suffrage  asked,  ICO ; 
tbe  ballot  equally  necesaory  to  the  freedmen  and  to  the 
Republic,  150;  amendment  proposed,  ISO;  rlews  of  tbe 
committee  In  ircommendtng  the  Joint  rcaolntlon,  ISO; 
rorious  plans  of  reconstruction  con.'^ldered,  ISl;  upon 
what  priori  pie  docs  this  proposition  rest,  151 ; on  a polit- 
ical policy,  151 ; tbe  amendment  presents  an  oltematlTe 
to  each  i^tate,  159;  negro  and  Aslatio  anffroge  roost  be 
adopted,  or  a State  will  be  atrippc4  of  a portion  of  its 
power  under  tbe  Constitution,  159 ; a question  of  Incal- 
cnlable  Importance.  159;  opens  the  whole  vast  subject 
of  reconstruction,  159;  must  important  {woposition 
erer  brought  lH>foro  Congress,  158;  eloquenre  of  Chat- 
ham and  Brougham.  158;  argument  for  rejection  exam- 
ined, 158;  what  shall  be  done,  151;  reply  to  objections, 
154;  amendments  offered,  151;  adopted,  151. 

In  tbe  IlnuBc,  concurrent  resolution  from  reconstruction 
committee  to  admit  no  Senator  or  Representative  until 
Congress  declares  tho  right  of  the  State  to  reiircsenla- 
tion,  155;  minority  report,  155;  resolution  adoptadi 
155. 

In  the  Senate,  concurrent  resolution  reodved  from  tho 
Uoase,155;  explanation,  155;  further  explanation,  156; 
statements  of  the  Ifresldent  rclattre  to  an  irresponsible 
directory,  156;  fhrtber  examination  of  the  Prcsldent'a 
remarks,  15T : legislatlre  |K>wer  granted  to  tbe  commit- 
tee, 157 ; nobody  but  Congress  the  right  to  settle  tbe 
preliminary  question  wbother  the  States  are  entitled  to 
hare  representatives  here  or  not,  157;  reason  why  com- 
mittee proiHMcd  this  projKMitlon,  158;  resolution  Im- 
portant, In  order  that  Congress  may  assert  distinctly  Us 
own  rights  and  its  own  powers,  15c;  where  are  wef 
15S;  are  wo  conQned  merely  to  a question  of  pa|Hirsf 
1.50;  tho  President  baa  spoken  unguardedly,  160;  what 
are  the  conse^iuenecs  of  successful  war?  150;  Vattel, 

150  ; the  consoquenees  of  civil  war  precisely  tho  oamo, 
1.50;  does  our  form  of  government  change  In  any  way 
tbe  nature  and  inevitable  legal  consequences  of  a civil 
war?  160;  the  Constitution  has  not  i|)ccidcally  provided 
for  a civil  war,  10);  it  never  contemplated  ctvil  war, 
190 ; a State  may  be  utterly  extinguished  and  swept  out 
of  existence  by  civil  war,  160;  a Stale  may  forfeit  its 
ttalus,  160;  the  great  abuse  that  these  States  were  not 
admitted  to  representation  wblls  tbe  Government  was 
going  on  to  tax  them,  161 ; not  bocn  tc^etber  ninety 
days  when  we  are  called  upon  to  admit  Senators  and 
Representatives,  161 ; by  civil  war  they  lost  all  rights, 
161 ; as  tfoon  as  It  can  be  done  safely,  these  (Uates  should 
be  reiTstablished  in  Uts  Union,  169 ; meaning  of  tbe  reso- 
lution, 169;  it  asserts  that  with  Congress  alone  rests  the 
duly  of  defintog  when  a 8lat«  once  declared  to  be  In  fn- 
eurrcetlon,  shall  be  admitted  to  rvprcM'Dtatlon,  169;  the 
'Wade-Davls  bill,  Ifrf ; other  propositions,  168;  test  tbe 


proposition  by  the  simplest  principles  of  constitutional 
law,  168;  tho  power  must  vest  in  (kingress,  168;  the 
bore  SMcrtlon  of  this  power  does  not  tend  to  )>rumotu 
tbe  object  stated  in  the  resolution,  164;  the  ruol  dilll- 
culty  in  this  whole  matter  has  been  tbe  unfortunate 
failure  of  the  executive  and  kgUlatlve  branches  of  the 
Government  to  agree  upon  some  plan  ot  reconstruction, 
1C4 ; a prop<-r  law  passed  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  last  session 
would  have  prevented  all  controvervy,  164;  Lincoln  re- 
gretted bo  bad  not  accepted  the  Wade-Davls  hill,  165; 
baring  {ailed  to  do  our  constitutional  duty,  bavo  we  a 
right  now  to  arraign  Andrew  Johnson  for  following  out 
a plan  which  in  his  Judgment  bo  deemed  host?  165; 
what  Is  the  condition  of  these  8uies?  165;  what  is  the 
legal  result  of  a Slate  being  In  insurrection?  165;  the 
steps  adopted  by  President  Johnson  in  his  plan  of  re- 
coustruction,  166;  with  a sloglv  stroku  be  swept  away 
tbe  whole  sniicrstructure  of  tbe  rebellion,  1C6;  tbe  first 
element  of  his  plan,  166;  agencies  and  organs  which  tbe 
plan  was  to  go  on,  166;  frill  and  ample  prutoction  to  tbe 
freedmen  enforced,  167 ; what  ore  the  objections  to  this 
policy  ? 167 ; tbe  principal,  that  be  did  not  extend  his  in- 
vitation to  all  the  loyal  men  of  the  8oatbem  8taU«,  1n- 
clnding  tbe  colored  as  well  as  the  white,  167 ; tbe  prejn- 
dlcu  of  Ibo  army  was  agstnst  negro  suffrage,  167;  we 
com]ilaln  that  tbe  Preoldont  bos  not  exercised  tbe  power 
to  exu-od  to  ftxedmen  tbe  right  of  suftigu,  when  Con- 
gress never  bas  done  it,  168;  we  have  never  conferrud 
the  right  to  vote  on  negroes  in  Territories,  166;  what 
are  tbe  two  great  systems  of  policy  with  regard  to 
reconstruction  and  reunion  on  which  the  minds  of  the 
people  are  now  divided  ? 168 ; onu  or  tho  other  must  be 
adopted,  1(0 ; Imposaiblo  that  tbo  public  mind  can  bo 
diverted  by  any  other  question,  109;  what  la  the  present 
condition  of  the  douthcni  States?  169;  the  character  of 
the  Government  under  which  we  live,  169;  is  tbe  Gov- 
ernment created  by  tbe  Coostllatlon  a national  Gov- 
ernment? 170;  not  only  is  the  power  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment limited  Id  ita  legislative  dc|«rtincQL,  but  It  is 
equally  limited  in  its  Judicial  deiiartment,  ITl;  the  Con- 
•tltatlon  never  contemplated  that  the  8Utcs  should  cease 
to  exist,  171 ; it  is  asserted  that  their  relations  as  States 
to  the  Government  bare  terminated,  ITl : tho  resolution 
of  1669, 171;  what  provision  Is  there  In  the  Constitution 
which  puts  it  in  the  authority  of  this  body  to  deny  to 
any  Bute  an  equal  represeoUtiou  with  the  other  Sutes. 
172;  a cardinal  principle  that  each  Bute  should  be  en- 
titled to  equal  suffrage  In  tho  Bonotu,  179;  what  are  wo 
doing  ? 179 ; it  Is  said  to  be  an  cmw  to  sup|>ose  that  the 
Insurrection  was  put  down  by  u&ltig  that  clause  of  tbe 
CoDstitntloD,  ^to  suppress  insurrection,’' ITS;  decision 
In  prise  cssro,  178;  what  was  tbe  question  before  tho 
Court?  178;  blot  out  the  Slates,  and  tbe  Government  is 
ended,  178;  case  in  itolnt,  1T8;  why  ore  these  courts  in 
these  Slates?  174;  the  right  of  war,  1T4;  what,  tbe  Gov- 
ernment conquer  States,  and  by  virtue  of  that  conquest 
extingnish  States?  174;  righU  of  conquest,  174;  agreat 
many  thought  the  losurrcctlon  hod  a Just  foundation, 
175;  meaning  of  this  resolution,  175;  two  purjioers  In- 
tended by  tbe  resolution,  175 ; it  undertakes  to  establish 
the  idea  that  these  States  have  to  be  brought  back  Into 
tbe  Union  by  act  Coogreaa,  176 ; all  abolliionista  now, 
176;  wbo  dare  say  be  Is  not  an  abollilunlst?  176;  wo 
shall  prevail,  176;  In  one  month,  every  man  here  who 
claims  he  is  nut  a Radical,  will  wUh  be  had  been.  177 ; 
let  U8  for  a minute  ooutemplatc  this  most  extraordinary 
proposition,  177;  a setting  aside  of  the  ConstUutlon 
iUeU,  177;  the  whole  is  monstrous,  no  matter  In  wbat 
light  It  may  be  viewed,  177;  we  have  no  right  to  do 
this,  ITS;  the  action  of  tbe  two  Uooses  abould  be  kept 
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179;  has  not  tbo  Conifitatlon  Battled  thU 
qoe»t!on 1 179 ; In  the  »et  of  Marrb  4,  l*^  ITS;  the 
revolution  Is  rerolatlunuy  and  desirucllre,  179 ; 1 would 
keep  out  traiton,  not  keep  out  9Ute*.  179 : the  counliy 

alarmed,  the  people  are  anxtotiB,  179;  why  these  new 
measures?  179 ; who  Introdoovd  this  cause  of  dtssen* 
»1on?179;  If  we  choose  to  admit  or  rcfbse  to  admit 
Benators  on  tbU  floor,  what  has  the  House  of  Repreaenla* 
tires  to  do  about  it?  190;  this  bodr  la  lnde;>endeQt  of 
the  Hriuae,  190;  a division  between  what  are  called  the 
Kadfrals  and  the  Conserratirea,  190;  if  our  liadical 
friends  do  not  wsnt  to  run  over,  tbe.r  bad  better  gel 
off  the  track,  IhO;  this  is  to  oTcrcome  the  letter  of  the 
Conatitution  by  a resolution  of  both  Houses,  isl ; noth* 
ine  said  about  the  right  cd  each  House  in  tbo  resolotiun, 
181 : the  question  of  admission  Is  alwsrs  in  the  bands 
of  a majority,  191 ; we  owe  it  to  ouraelvta  that  this  mat- 
ter abaU  be  projiorly  Investigated,  ISl ; resolution  adopt- 
ed, 1$C2. 

lathe  House,  a resolution  relative  to  the  continued 
contumacy  In  the  Soulhcm  Btatc^  19S. 

Besolution  for  amendine  the  Constitution  relative  to 
the  power  of  Congress  to  make  laws  affording  protection 
to  pervoDB  and  l>roperty,  ISi;  resolutiODS  relative  to  the 
power  of  CougrvBS  fbr  the  protection  of  emancipated 
slavt-a.  frecdmcD,  etc.,  192, 

Joint  resolntlon  for  amending  the  Constitution  ro* 
portcil  by  the  committee  on  reeonstructiun,  19S. 

A bill  to  pTovWe  f<ir  restoring  the  States  lately  in  in- 
surrection  to  their  fbll  political  lights,  198. 

A bill  declaring  certain  persons  Ineligible  to  office 
under  the  (lovero^ent  of  the  United  State^  19S. 

In  the  Honse,  tbo  joint  resolution  for  amending  the 
C-uDStitution  considered,  198;  magnitude  of  the  task  im- 
posed on  the  committee,  1^;  would  not  refuse  to  do 
what  was  possible,  183;  the  prop^Ulon  Is  nut  all  that 
tbe  committee  desired,  194 ; the  great  laltor  of  the  com- 
mittee, 1S4;  provislone  of  the  pro;>o»ed  amendment, 
194 ; flrtt  section  prohibits  the  Stutes  from  abridgliig  the 
privileges  of  cltitens  of  the  UnlUd  States,  ISt ; the  sec- 
ond section  fixes  the  basis  of  re|<rescntatlon,  185;  the 
third  section  probfblta  rebels  from  voting  for  members 
of  Congress  and  electors  of  IVesItlent  until  1870,  185; 
motion  to  recommit,  185;  tDauspIcious  time  to  pro;tose 
to  amend  tbe  Coustitutlon,  ISd;  regret  we  have  not 
found  the  situation  of  affairs  and  the  virtue  of  the  coun- 
try such  that  we  might  come  out  oo  the  plain,  nnanswer- 
•blo  proiKMliion  that  every  adult  intelligent  citizen 
shall  enjoy  tbe  right  of  suffrage,  186;  joint  resolution 
pasaod,  1S6. 

In  the  Benate.  joint  resolution  of  the  committee  con- 
sidered. 1»6;  the  n-solutlon  la  the  result  of  an  InvestU^ 
tion  Into  tbe  social  condition  of  the  Southern  Butes, 
186 ; great  object  of  the  first  section  is  to  restrain  tho 
p(>wer  of  tbe  Blntes,  187 ; H abolishes  all  class  legislation 
In  the  States,  and  dues  awty  with  tbe  injustice  of  sub- 
jecting one  class  of  ])cr5on»  to  a coda  not  applicable  to 
another,  187;  tbe  second  section  does  not  recognize  tho 
aotbority  of  tbe  United  States  over  the  question  of  suf- 
frage In  tbe  several  Btatca,  1ST;  tbo  tbree-fifths  prin- 
ciple has  ceased  with  the  desiruction  of  slavery,  189; 
DumU-rs,  not  profM‘rty,  Is  the  theory  of  the  Conslitutioo, 
188 ; the  tbini  section  cannot  be  of  any  practical 
benefit,  198;  amendment  tnuvod,  1^;  other  amend- 
ments moved,  199;  amendments  considered,  190;  all 
persons  are  citizens  proposed,  190 ; moved  to  except 
Indians,  190;  moved  to  except  Chinese,  190;  modlflca- 
tluns,  191 ; a<1opted,  101 ; muriner  of  the  ap;>ulntment  of 
this  cooimlttcc.  192;  who  has  wonM92;  what  are  tbe 
frets  of  the  bugioess?  198 ; an  examination  of  tbe  caucus 


measure,  198 ; this  thing  cannot  succeed.  193;  the  fourth 
section  {irovides  that  tbe  public  debt  shall  remain  in- 
violate, 194;  the  fifth  declares  the  debts  c^iotracted  In 
aid  of  secession  Illegal,  and  prohibits  their  payment.  194 ; 
amendments  adopud,  194;  the  resolutbm  as  amended, 
194;  concurred  in  by  the  House,  195. 

Bosolutiou  requesting  the  President  to  transmit  to 
Govemora  tbe  jerint  n*solnt1on  to  amend  the  Constilotlon, 
195;  reply  of  the  President,  195;  reply  of  the  Becretary 
of  Btate,  19& 

In  the  Bcnate,  a bill  to  protect  all  persons  In  their  civil 
rights  and  to  vindicate  the  oame,  196;  tbe  most  lropr>r- 
tant  mr-asuro  that  has  been  under  consideration,  196;  its 
purpose  to  carry  Into  effect  tbe  C'-onsiituiional  Amend- 
ment, 196;  tbe  first  section  makes  ail  fiersonsuf  African 
descent  citizens,  196;  tbe  basis  of  the  whole  bill,  196; 
one  o(  the  most  dangerous  measures  ever  Introduced  to 
the  Senate,  197 ; does  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  amendment 
give  Congress  any  such  authority  ? 197 : was  it  ever 
tended  that  the  Constitution  conferred  this  power?  197 ; 
not  a |iori!cle  of  coDstitutlonal  warrant  for  the  first  seo- 
tion,  198;  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  amendment?  198; 
views  entertained  by  the  members  of  the  committee  re- 
porting the  amendment,  198;  foresaw  emanHpaUon 
would  encounter  vehement  opposition  in  the  sLave 
States.  198;  it  Is  said  lbs  emancipation  struplj  relieves 
the  slave  from  the  obUgatlcHi  lo  render  service  to  the 
master,  I9S;  called  upon  to  abandon  the  ikkw  creature 
we  have  emancljisted,  199 ; hare  the  advocates  of  this 
amendment  any  such  improper  purpnso  ? 199 : no  warrant 
In  tbe  Constitution  for  sovh  legislation  as  this,  199;  this 
bill  Is  a wasp  with  tbo  sting  in  Its  taiU  200;  its  provi- 
sions, 800 ; what  arc  tbe  objects  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  bill  ? 800  ; we  fear  tbe  emancipated  staves 
win  not  have  their  rights,  200 ; 1 want  this  Congress  to 
say  that  In  coofrtring  these  civil  rights  they  do  not 
mean  to  confer  the  right  to  vote,  800;  bill  pOAOtnl,  901. 

In  tbe  House,  a bill  to  [wotect  all  (tersons  in  their  dvil 
r1gbt^  801 ; fullou  ing  tbe  Constitution,  801 ; if  all  our 
citizens  were  of  one  race  and  color,  wc  should  be  relieved 
of  our  difficulties,  201 ; this  bill  proposes  to  give  to  Con- 
gress more  dangerous  powers  than  any  other  bill.  901 ; oo 
way  in  which  those  men  can  be  ]>rotected  except  by  tho 
action  of  Congress,  808 ; this  bill  tbe  proper  remedy, 
208;  the  sole  objects  of  this  bill  to  securt'  lo  that  class 
of  persons  the  fundamental  rights  of  clUzeaablp,  898 ; the 
power  to  pass  it  is  derived  from  tbe  sec«md  section  of  the 
late  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  808;  a most  In* 
sldtons  and  dangerous  measure,  808;  bill  rccommltu-d. 
993 ; reported  bock  and  passed,  80S. 

In  the  Benate,  question  of  eoncurrenec  with  the  House 
considered,  St'S ; veto  of  tbe  lYesIdect,  808 ; considera- 
tion of  the  veto,  803;  provisions  of  tbe  bill  not  unjust, 
203;  its  featnri'S,  208;  explanations,  804;  bill  passed 
over  the  veto,  2tMi. 

In  the  Himec.  tbe  C^vU  Bights  bill  pos.«ed  over  tbe 
rrerident'ft  veto,  204. 

In  tbe  Senate,  the  bill  to  enlarge  tho  powers  of  the 
Frredmon's  Bureau  considered,  905;  a practkol  measure 
for  the  benefit  uf  tbe  frecdnicn,  805;  aome  determined 
to  aacrifleo  tho  Union  and  the  Constitution  unlesethey 
can  achieve  tbe  right  of  suffrage  for  the  negro,  2o5; 
not  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  tbo  black  man  to  ibe 
gorernmrnt  cf  this  country,  205;  this  was  not  a port  of 
the  venllct  of  tbo  war,  2<.^;  nature  and  provisions  of 
this  bill,  206;  claimed  undcri  tbe  second  section  of  tbe 
amendment  that  Congress  may  do  any  thing  necesMuy 
In  its  judgment  to  secure  to  tbe  ncgn>  all  civil  rights  that 
are  secured  lo  white  persons,  2*'>6;  not  intended  to  make 
the  biiH-au  a permanent  institution,  207 ; object  to  bring 
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the  attention  of  Coni^M  to  aometblns  practical,  207 ; U 
rarric9  with  It  a police  power  objectinnable  In  the  Statca, 
207 ; the  danc<‘PonB  powert  lntnut«1  to  this  bnpwm,  207 ; 
a ma^Tilflcetit  bill  for  a Prvaltlenthil  election,  ?07 ; ex- 
penses of  the  bill,  207  • land,  prorlaloos.  medicines  fur- 
nished to  the  nesrrora,  20S;  bill  Intcndod  to  meet  an 
loeritable  wsnlt  of  the  war,  20S;  there  may  hare  been 
somn  caaes  duriofr  tbe  war  when  the  proTlsIons  of  the 
ConatUntlon  were  rlolated,  perhaps  necs‘8«arlly,  209 ; 
whether  we  coll  It  a war  power  or  aorao  other  power,  tbe 
power  mast  neorraarily  exist,  209;  the  fonodatlon  of  the 
bill,  209;  we  must  meet  it  under  some  power,  210;  ob- 
jections to  tbe  bill,  210;  bill  f«saed,  210.  * 

In  tbe  House,  a substitute  for  tbe  Senate  bill  paased, 
210.  In  the  Senate,  reported  bock  from  tbe  committee, 
211;  the  Senate’s  bill  with  a few  exceptions,  211;  n‘i>ort 
concurred  In  and  bill  paased  in  Senate,  211 ; veto  of  the 
President,  211 ; considered  In  the  Senate,  211 ; bill  failed 
to  pass,  21L 

In  the  House,  a new  bill  Introclnced  and  passed,  211. 

In  the  Senate,  tbe  bill  coarldered  and  amondmeuts 
adopted,  211 ; limitation  of  nomher  of  ofllcor*  and  their 
pay  proposed,  211 ; appros'ed  and  Mil  passed.  212. 

In  tho  House  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  not  con- 
ctirred  in.  212;  confrrence  committee  appointed  In  each 
House,  212;  report  of  commitieu  concurts'd  In  by  Iba 
Senate,  212;  report  In  tbe  House  explained,  212;  details 
of  tbe  amendments,  212;  rr^port  concuired  In  by  the 
Hous«‘,  218;  Teto  of  the  President,  218  ; bill  repassed  by 
the  IIoQse.  214  ; ditto  by  the  Senate,  214. 

In  tbe  Honse,  a bill  relatlre  to  tho  responsibility  ot 
officers  considered,  215;  object  to  reliere  ail  persons 
acUn<?  under  mllltarj’  authority  from  respoo'-ibillty 
when  sued  fur  acta  done,  215;  an  order  from  a military 
officer  a defenee.  215;  Slate  courts  hare  bold  an  order 
from  the  President  to  be  necessary,  215;  character  of 
the  erldenec,  215;  removal  of  the  action,  215;  similar 
proridon  in  the  Feere  bill  of  15i88,  216;  other  features 
of  the  bill,  215;  bill  wholly  In  the  Interest  of  one  of  the 
litiirant  218 ; the  plaintiff  may  bare  just  canac  of 

action,  216;  cuntnur  to  tbe  fundamental  pro>islons  of 
the  Government,  216;  legalizes  as  proof  what  Is  on- 
known  to  the  laws,  217 ; bill  passed.  217. 

In  the  Senate,  amendment  moved  to  the  bill,  217; 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  It  Is  not  ooly  unsafe  but 
unwise  to  go,  217;  act  of  1SQ8.218;  a preceilent  for  this 
•lass  of  legislation,  219;  the  terra  “martial  law,”  218; 
object  of  this  bill,  219;  the  bill  ooly  simple  Jostlce, 
219 ; aracnduient  lost,  219 ; moved  to  strike  oot, 
219 ; yonr  act  proposes  to  punish  In  damaiitcB  for 
an  honest  Jodicial  opinion,  219 ; ho  uttera  words 
In  deHance  of  the  authority  of  tbe  Untt«l  Plates, 
219;  this  transfrr  of  causes  not  contemplatid  In  tho 
CoDatitatlon,  219;  extraordinary  provisions  of  this  bill, 
220;  are  State  Jiulgvs  to  1)0  punished  for  an  error  of 
Judgment?  220 ; cues  in  which  Slate  coarts  hare  refused 
to  transfer,  many  easea,  220;  how  did  it  hap]>eD 
there  was  any  precedent  for  this  thing?  221;  tho 
scctirai  cootalDB  a sound  principle,  221 ; U there 
anything  in  this  statute  contrary  to  the  Constitution? 
222;  moilun  lost,  bill  passed,  222;  House  non-concura, 
223;  conference  commiUcca  appointed,  222;  bill  pa«aed, 
222. 

In  tbe  House,  credential#  of  persons  from  Tennessee 
presented.  22S;  a question  of  onlcr.  22S ; reference  to 
Committee  of  Flftciifl  moved,  22S;  withdrawn,  228; 
joint  resolution  to  restore  Tennessee  offered.  228;  two 
reasons  against  it.  228 ; TcnneMco  Is  as  republimn  as 
MasatchaHHlB,  228;  resolution  passed,  221;  resolution 
amended  la  the  Senato,  234;  agreed  to  by  the  Honae, 
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224 ; resolution  passed.  224 ; mesunge  of  the  President 
approving  tbe  same,  224;  memlwn  sworn  to,  226, 

Id  tbe  Seruite.  a report  on  tho  protest  of  memben  of 
tbe  Hew  Jersey  Logislatare,  225;  tho  report,  236; 
amendment  moved  to  tbe  rvsolntion  that  John  P.  Stock- 
ton  Is  entitled  to  his  seat  by  loM-rtlng  the  word  “not” 
moved,  227;  a majority  was  necessary  to  constitute  a 
valid  election,  227 ; the  f^egislAtiire  of  New  Jersey  might 
say  a plorallly  should  elect,  227;  Penatora  are  to  be  rh«>* 
sen  by  the  I.egialatnre.  not  by  legislators,  229:  nothing 
but  tbe  ConstiintloQ  of  tho  United  States  can  bind  tho 
I..eg1slature.  22S;  tbe  State  constitution  dednes  what 
tbe  Legislature  shall  ccuislst  of,  229;  the  Constitution  ot 
the  United  Plates  does  not  pr\-tcnd  to  say  liow  a Legis- 
lature shall  be  organized,  229;  vote  of  Mr.  Morrill,  229; 
rote  of  Mr.  Stockton,  229;  explanations,  229;  motion 
to  amend  tho  journal  by  striking  unt  the  rote  of  Stock- 
ton,  229 ; by  the  principles  of  natural  and  parliamentary 
bw  no  man  could  be  a Judge  to  hl.s  own  case,  229 ; not  a 
tfona  jf'fr  examination  of  the  right  of  the  New  Jeraey 
Senator  to  bis  scat,  2S0 ; amendment  withdrawn,  motion 
to  reconsider  the  rote  on  Stockton's  right  to  his  scat, 
286 ; reasons  for  this  right,  2SJ ; vote  taken  and  vacancy 
declared,  ibti. 

In  the  Senate,  a bill  to  resnlate  tbe  time  and  manner 
of  bolding  elections  for  Senators  In  Congret.s  281 ; fea- 
tures of  the  bin,  281 ; passed  In  both  Hooscs.  281. 

In  tbe  Senate,  a bill  f«ir  the  admlMlon  of  Colorado  eon- 
sldcred,  281 ; a protest,  281 ; three  distinct  objections  to 
the  admission,  233;  Irregnbrlty  of  the  {krocoeiUnga, 
small  population,  no  enabling  act,  283;  constitution  nut 
republican,  282;  omcndmi-nt  offered,  282;  right  of  ne- 
groes to  rote,  belongs  to  tbe  Ptntes,  282;  question 
population,  288;  the  wonl  “white"  in  the  coustitutloo 
Is  a great  reason  why  she  shuiild  not  bo  admlUetl,  284; 
bill  rejected,  284;  recoDsidcralton  moved,  281;  bill 
Iiaasod,  285;  passed  in  the  House,  285;  veto  of  the 
President,  285. 

Anniversary  of  President  Lincoln's  death  observed  by 
both  Housoa,  286;  Introduction  of  the  orator  of  the  day, 
287. 

In  the  Senate,  a resolution  relative  to  tho  attempted 
assai^sinatlon  of  tho  Kmperor  of  Ilusslo,  287;  amend- 
ment moved,  237 ; lost,  239;  retolutloD  jiassed  in  both 
Huosc-s,  289. 

In  the  lloniie,  a reaolntloc  offen'd  that  the  Frec4lmrn'a 
Bureau  U unnecessary  and  unccnstitotioual.  and  that 
measures  b«  token  loreiteai  all  acts  relative  thereto, 289; 
not  received.  289. 

In  the  lIODso  a committee  to  invostigato  riots  at 
Memphis  n'solved  upon,  289. 

In  the  House,  a resolution  rclatlvo  to  levying  contri- 
butions on  the  Pouthem  States  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war  offered,  289;  paased,  289;  da  to  supj>ort  the 
President,  289. 

In  the  Honse,  resolutions  relative  to  Jefferson  Davis 
offered,  289 : da  in  the  Sfnat«,240;  da  In  tho  House, 
240 ; passed.  240. 

In  the  Penate,  a res«iIntioB  that  no  person  receive  com- 
pensation as  a public  officer  before  etmllrnuiUon  by  the 
Penatu,  whi'To  sach  oon9rmation  is  required,  240;  how 
is  this  constitutional?  246. 

The  power  of  the  President  to  remove  from  office  a 
controverted  [wlnt  from  the  foumlatlon  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 241 ; the  laws  have  oot  been  uniform,  241 ; law  of 
1968.  241 ; the  control  of  the  revenues  of  the  country  is 
not  In  the  hands  of  the  President,  241 ; in  one  sense 
Congress  has  a right  to  refuse  to  pay  salaries,  241 ; two 
ways  to  git  rid  of  the  President.  243;  tbe  consequences 
of  Ibis  luwedenl  In  future,  242;  the  proposition  ts  very 
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ilmple,  342 : vihy  RttAch  tbeM  propositions  to  ipproprl- 
atlua  bills  } 242 ; lli«  debate  <4  1TS&,  24S  ^ the  power  of 
remoTals  how  exercised  beretofbre,  243. 

Amendment  roo<Ul!ied,  243 ; the  qm-stion  Isi,  whether 
tinder  the  Coostitotion  the  rrcsldent  haa  the  power  to 
remoTo  officers  witbont  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  243 ; 
no  member  of  the  Cungrese  of  It^  ever  suggested  that 
the  Pretident  oould  be  rutn|ielled  to  keep  iruuud  him 
anf  Cabinet  officer  whom  be  deslml  to  displace,  244 ; 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  country  without  the 
power  of  remoral  f 244 ; conduct  of  the  lYoaidcnt,  244 ; 
we  hare  no  right  to  require  the  IVcatdcnt,  in  case  of  re- 
movals, to  give  bis  reasons,  244 ; parment  to  appoioteoa 
daring  recess  might  be  defemnl,  243;  this  pro|>o6ltlon  is 
whether  a hundred  mUiiuos  of  monejr  shall  be  placed  in 
the  bands  of  the  President  and  always  kept  there,  245; 
the  {tower  of  removals  iioa  been  the  aetilcd  doctrine  since 
17S9.  245 ; a change  in  the  cnnstrucUon  of  the  Constitn- 
tioD  not  to  be  sanctioned,  245;  amendment  adopted,  240; 
bill  passed,  246;  vote  reconsidered,  246;  scope  and  mean* 
log  of  the  amendment,  246 ; clam  of  cases  which  it  is  do* 
signed  to  reach,  246 ; if  wo  bellrve  the  President  has  not 
the  legal  and  constitutional  power  of  rcmox'al,  why  not 
say  BO  T 246 ; If  the  design  is  to  deprive  the  President  of 
the  power  of  removal,  why  not  say  so  f 247 ; what  is  the 
real  purpose  and  object  of  this  amendment?  247;  a differ* 
cnoe  between  the  President  and  (Jongresss  247 ; neither 
shows  a disposition  to  yield,  247;  tbe  amendment  will 
provent  the  President  thim  making  changes  In  office  for 
political  causes,  2iS;  the  whole  thing  is  founded  in  a 
mistaken  lark  of  fhith  in  the  people.  24S;  no  reliance 
can  bo  placed  now  on  tbe  expt'iicnce  of  former  days, 
34S;  the  people  anxious  to  have  the  Union  restored, 
246;  the  Union  masses  stand  flmdy  with  C'^ngress,  249; 
this  {M>wer  of  tbe  IVesident  denied  in  the  army  and 
navy.  V49 ; CVogrtss  may  autix^ao  tbe  President  to  sp* 
{mint  and  remove  inferior  officers  wlthont  tbe  advice 
and  consent  of  tbe  Senate.  250;  we  ought  to  meet  at  the 
outset  every  effort  to  attach  thi«e  political  pn^blcma  to 
an  a]»propriation  bill,  250 ; in  tbe  case  provided  for  by 
this  luuendmeDt  there  is  no  denial  of  the  |>ower  of  re- 
moval, bnt  a dcuia]  of  the  right  of  tbe  officer  to  receive 
hla  money,  360;  effect  of  the  amendment,  250;  the 
amendment  does  not  arcomjdlsh  the  par{>os«  it  has  in 
view,  251 ; motion  to  reconsider  agrted  to,  251 ; amend* 
mont  rejected,  262. 

In  the  House,  a resolation  relative  to  tbe  elective  fran* 
chisc  in  tbe  Territories,  252 ; referred,  252 ; close  of  the 
session.  252. 

ConLi!«o,  Eoscot.— Itefav'sentativo  from  New  York,  124 ; 
offers  a resuiution  on  reoonstmcUoo,  145;  on  represent* 
ationaod  taxation,  146. 

Obitneeffouf — Tbe  political  canvass  in  1S66,  252;  candidates, 
252;  Democratic  Convention,  252;  proceedings,  252; 
meeting  of  the  Repubiiam  Convention,  25.2;  resolutions 
relative  to  I*resldent  Johnson,  253 ; effect  of  the  veto  of 
the  Freedmen's  Ruresu  bill,  258;  rumors  of  the  sym* 
pathv  of  tbe  President  with  tbo  Dcmocrat.v  253;  com* 
manicatlnn  fmm  cilixens  of  the  State,  253;  delegations 
to  the  President.  253,  251 ; the  Itvsidunt's  views,  2M ; 
corTes{M>odence  between  the  Hartford  {xMtmaetcr  and 
President  Johnson,  254;  closeness  of  the  contest,  254; 
veto  of  tbe  Civil  IllgbU  bill,  254;  result  of  tbe  etectloo, 
255 ; total  vote,  255 ; moeting  of  the  Legislature,  253 ; 
address  of  the  Governor,  253 ; acts  of  the  Legislature, 
256;  Stale  debt,  256;  school  frind,  256;  donations  to 
Yale  College,  2.56 ; banks,  256 ; State  ebarttlea.  257 ; Ad* 
Jutant-Oeneml'&re{KWt,257;  vital  statistics,  257 ; tobacco 
cro{4, 237. 

COHOkLT,  JoDM.— Birth,  257 ; ponalts,  357 ; death,  257. 


CONTEXTS. 

Cook.  BrxTOM  C. — Beprescntatlre  from  Illinois,  134 ; on  the 
Civil  Rights  BUI,  202;  on  the  bill  to  relieve  officers,  315, 

Cbreo. — Dependency  of  China,  256;  area,  25^;  populalioo, 
256;  murdt-r  of  uif«ioDarie^  25S;  religion  snp|wessed, 
256;  »eacb  expedition  against  the  {x-ninsala.  35S;  at- 
tacks, 256 ; successes,  256 ; advance  of  tbe  Corcan  anny, 
2.59 ; reported  repulse  of  the  Freoch,  259 ; capture  of  an 
American  schooner  by  pirates,  259. 

Co*ta  Afro. — See  Cen/raf  A/nerico. 

Coffoia— Product  In  the  United  States,  269 ; r^eipts  at  tbe 
varinns  seaports  ami  exports  in  1^^  259;  average  an- 
nual increase  during  a aorhs  of  years,  259;  cnmitarsUve 
prices  at  New  Orlcana,  360;  the  tax  on  cotton,  360:  Its 
effecta,  360;  oulture  of  cotton  in  foreign  countries,  290; 
computed  real  value  of  tbe  imports  of  cotton  into  Great 
Britain  in  ten  months,  360;  exports  of  cotton  from  Gnat 
Britain,  261 ; memorial  of  New  York  Chamber  of  Com* 
meiTo  on  cotton  tax,  261. 

Corrox,  Oeobob  Eowaao  Lviccn. — Birth,  261 ; pursuha, 
361 ; death,  26L 

Cow  Alt,  Eooab. — .^oatorfrom  Pennsylvania,  124;  presents 
credentials  of  Senators  from  Mississippi,  I2S;  offers  reso 
lutlon  calling  for  information  on  condition  of  the  South, 
131;  on  reconstruction  committee,  187;  on  the  excie* 
sioD  of  Southern  membere,  177 ; on  the  Civil  Eights  Idll, 
198 ; on  the  Freodmen's  Bureau  bill,  HvJ ; on  tbo  bill  to 
protect  officers,  221. 

Ceaik,  Gboms  Lilub.— Birth,  261 ; writings,  262;  death, 
262. 

Os/e.— See  tirruffo. 

CuxMixo,  Ror  ALETX  Gbobob  Ookdox.— Birth,  262 ; adreo* 
turn,  262 ; death,  262. 

Cujufi.NOS,  Jbkkmiau  W.— Birth,  262;  career,  262;  death, 
262. 

CrtctUBS,  Mabia  S.— Birth,  262 ; writings,  262 ; death.  263. 

CvKTia,  MiOor-Gcncral  Sojct'BL  R.— Birth,  2C2 ; military  ca- 
reer, 263;  duath,  263. 

CuTUtB,  M^or-Gancral  Ltsa5dbb.— Birth,  268 ; career,  268; 
death,  363. 

D 

Davis,  Eiskbsoit.— Birth,  268;  pursuits,  2C3;  death,  26A 

Davis,  G abkbt.— $onstor  iVom  Kentucky,  124 ; on  the  i'rced* 
men's  Bureau,  21u ; on  Stockton's  right  to  a seat,  229, 

Davis,  JBrrBiao.v.— Resolution  in  Congresa  relative  to,  288, 
240 ; rosolutions  in  Florida,  833 ; his  cose  belbre  tbe  So* 
{rremo  Court,  518;  {wocoedlngs,  513,  514 ; case  in  Mis* 
sissii>pi,  622. 

Davis,  Thomas  T.— r.oprcscDtaGve  from  New  York,  124; 
offers  a resolution,  145, 

Dbla.vo,  CoLCMncB. — Representative  from  Ohio,  124 ; soml* 
nates  J.  H.  C.  Bout5  for  chaplain,  139, 

Db  la  Rcb,  Tuomak — Birth,  263 ; pursuits,  268 ; death,  36L 

/ielatcarf. — The  choice  of  officers  of  government,  264 : total 
votes,  264 ; resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legisiaturv  rvla- 
live  to  tbs  bill  granting  suffrage  to  the  ncgrt.»es  In  the 
District  of  Colnrobio,  364 ; tstate  debt,  264 ; views  of  tbe 
Governor  on  local  affairs,  264 ; do.  on  the  amendment  to 
the  Federal  CunsUtutlun,  264 ; action  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  the  discharge  of  prisoners  in 
Fort  Delaware,  264. 

/>enm<tr4*.— Oovernment,  264;  area,  264;  population,  264; 
religions  divisions  of  the  inhabitants,  265;  army,  365; 
navy,  265;  revision  of  the  Constitution,  365;  rcstorslkio 
of  Schleswig,  265. 

Dbwbt,  CiiABLBa  A.— Birth,  265;  career,  265;  death.  36S. 

Dick,  William.— Birth,  266;  ponnUs,  266;  death,  366. 

Diokcvsom,  Daxixl  8.— Birth,  266;  political  carets,  266; 
death,  267. 
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Diplomatic  <y>m*pondenfe  nnd  Foreigtv  Hitatlon*. — T.^t- 
ter  of  Mr.  S«ward  doQulng  tho  |K>sltloo  of  the  UnltuJ 
6t»l«  In  rvfcrenre  to  wars  waged  by  forolsn  po«e« 
against  American  gorermnonts,  267  ; correspondence 
with  the  French  Government  reUUvo  to  Mexico,  268; 
protest  against  tho  embarkation  of  Anatrian  troopa  fur 
Mexico.  26S ; Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Motley,  262 ; Mr.  Mot- 
ley to  the  Austrian  Covemment,  266;  sUlcment  of  the 
French  mlnietor  on  tho  withdrawal  of  troops,  26S;  a 
conviTMtlon  between  the  American  and  »ench  minis- 
ters, 265;  further  statements,  2A8;  proclsinatlon  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  26$;  Mr.  Itlgctow  to  Mr.  Seward,  269; 
loftructlona  to  Mr.  Campbell,  minister  to  Mexico,  with 
General  Sherman,  209 ; Mr,  Bigelow  to  Mr.  Seward  rela- 
llv©  to  the  withdrawal  of  troo;«»,  270;  protest  of  Mr. 
Sewanl,  270 ; efforts  of  General  .SanU  Anna,  270 ; report 
of  Mr.  Seward  on  the  proceedings  against  Feniiuis,  270 ; 
letter  to  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  270. 

Di*in/t<tonU. — Meaning  of  the  term,  271 ; dlrido<l  Into  two 
classes,  271;  Influence  of  air,  271;  sumniur)' of  Impor- 
tant disinfectants,  oxidizing  and  reducing,  271 ; nato«‘S, 
271;  clasacs  of  deoxidizing,  272;  adds,  272;  carbolic 
and  cresyllo  acids  and  their  comblnatioDB,  272;  com- 
mercial creose^  278 ; ralnc  of  carbolic  acid,  278 ; quick- 
lime and  charcoal,  274 ; Ph>enlx  dislnfcctaut,  274 ; works, 
274. 

Utxox,  JsvES. — Senator  ft-oui  Cunneeilcnt,  124;  offers  a 
prorlso,  189 ; on  cxclosioa  of  Southern  members,  16S. 

Dooltttlk,  James  K. — Senator  from  Wiscon«ln,  124 ; on  the 
reconstruction  committee,  1S4-18S ; offers  an  amend- 
ment on  apportionment  of  representation,  149;  on  tho 
exclusion  of  Southern  members,  lSO-190;  on  admission 
of  Colorado,  28  L 

Dkai'ks,  fitMEOK.— Birth,  275;  pursuits,  275;  death,  275. 

Drrro.'f,  Samcei.  William  8.— Birth,  275;  pursuits,  275; 
death,  275i. 

DwioitT,  Tueddore.— Birth,  275;  parsuU^  275;  death,  275. 

IS 

Satitm  CAMrcAoa— What  the  name  Includes,  276;  negotia- 
tions between  tho  Greek  and  Armenian  Cburchea,  276; 
head  of  tho  Armenian  Church,  276;  reformatory  mova- 
ments  among  tho  Armenians,  276;  Nostorlans  In  Persia, 
276. 

Goveroment,  277;  area,  277;  population,  277 ; 
debt,  277;  commerce,  277;  Jolus  the  alliance  against 
Spain,  2T7. 

Edgar,  JonR,— Birth,  277 ; porsults,  277 ; death,  2T7. 

Edmunds,  Georgs  F.— Senator  ttom  Vermont,  124;  on  the 
bill  to  relievo  offleors,  217. 

Government, 27T;  area,  277;  population, 277;  cities, 
277;  population  ot;2Td;  army,  1^8;  navy,  2^;  com- 
ineroe,  276;  creation  of  a council  of  rrprcscntailTes, 
27H;  the  eketemd  regulations,  276;  opening  of  the  first 
council,  279 ; address  of  the  viceroy,  279 ; address  of  tho 
(Ivicgatcs,  279;  coorcntlon  between  the  viceroy  and  tho 
Suez  Canal  Cumpaur,  279. 

ZtWfrtWf  j/. — Paradoxical  phenomena  in  electro- magnetic  In* 
dacUon,  279;  new  and  powerful  apparatus,  279;  tbermo- 
ekctrlelty,  260;  electric  conductivity  of  gases  under  fee- 
ble ptessnres,  260;  passage  of  the  spark  of  an  Incluction 
coil  tbrongh  flame,  261;  voltaic  conduction,  261;  8t. 
Elmo's  flre,2Sl;  nn  electrical  portablo  engine,  281;  ap- 
plicalioD  of  electricity  to  sounding  at  sea,  262 ; Improved 
electrotype  process,  292;  new  electric  Are  alarm,  2S2; 
cheap  electric  battery,  262;  IIullz’s  electrical  machine, 
282;  pap^>rs  on  the  subject,  268. 

Eldiidgb,  Cusri.cs  A.— representative  from  Wisconsin, 
124;  on  the  drW  Bights  till,  202. 

VoL.  ri. — 50 


Eliot,  Tuomss  D. — P.cprosentativo  from  Massachnsotts,  124 ; 
on  rcjKirt  of  Conference  Committee,  212. 

Elt,  Altred.— Birth,  2S3;  pursuits,  2S3;  death,  283. 

EsTERnszT,  Paul  Antoine.— Birth,  2S8;  career,  2$3;  death, 
2S3. 

Europe. — Area,  263 ; popubllon,  2S3 ; Andora,  263 ; Ban 
Marino,  2S3;  Monaco,  263;  the  Germanic  Cuiifcdcratlon, 
2S3;  trvalybotwoen  Austria  and  Italy,  264;  Insurrection 
In  Spain,  284;  Turkey,  2>4;  llungary,  264  ; conflict  be- 
tween thu  prr^^TossIrcs  and  conservatives,  264.  * 

Evans,  Bodebt  Wiloon.— Birth,  265;  pursuits,  265;  death, 

2S5i. 

P 

Faisuolt,  Fredcbick  William.— Birth,  265;  writings,  265 ; 
death,  265. 

Fabini,  Caalo  I.CIOL— Birth,  2S5;  career,  2S5;  death,  286. 

Farnsworth,  John  F.— Brpresentatlre  from  Illinois,  124; 
notuiuates  L.  C.  Matlock  for  chaplain,  129;  offers  reso- 
lutions on  government,  131. 

Fenian  .BrotAcrAotxf.— Dissensions  in  the  brotherhood, 266 ; 
the  O'Muhony  faction  flnt  In  the  field,  266;  ex|)cdition 
from  Eastport,  Maine,  286;  results,  266;  arrival  of  bead 
centro  Stephens,  266;  bis  Issue  with  the  Boberls  party, 
2S6;  military  movements  of  the  latter,  266;  General 
8w*eeny  In  command,  266;  movement  on  Canada,  2ST; 
seizure  of  arms,  2S7;  invasion,  267;  skirmishing,  2$7; 
arrival  of  Generab  Grant  ami  Meade  on  the  frontier, 
28? ; capture  of  FenlaDs,  287 ; parolled,  267 ; desUnations 
of  tho  men,  2S7;  proclamation  of  General  Buma,  287; 
concentration  of  Fenians  In  Vermont,  268;  arrests,  293; 
another  Invasion  antlctpiUcd,  266;  Fenian  Ct'Ogn.'flA,  23S; 
prisoners  in  Caiiads,  296. 

Fes8Exde.v,  William  P.— Beoator  from  Maine,  124;  on  the 
roconslmctlon  committee,  1-16;  offers  a resolution,  140; 
on  rcsolntioo  rvUtire  to  represcutatlon,  150-154 ; on  ex- 
clasloD  of  Sontbem  nprescntalivcs,  155-191;  on  the 
Froedmen's  Bureau,  203 ; on  Stocklou's  right  to  his 
seat,  226;  on  tho  ITcsidcnt's  power  to  remove  office- 
holders, 244. 

Finances  of  tA«  UMied  SiaUiu—Yjrton  lo  tho  estimates  of 
the  Secretory  of  tho  Treoanry,  266;  osUmatod  and  ac- 
tual rcocipU  and  ex[R-oditurcs  from  October  1, 1S65,  tu 
June  80, 1SG6, 269 ; balauvo  In  the  Treasury,  269;  specie 
payments  urged,  289;  acllon  of  Congress  limiting  the 
roductiun  of  earroncy,  l^l);  items  of  the  Incroaso  and 
decrease  of  tho  public  debt  during  the  fiscal  year,  290 ; 
rapid  progress  of  liquidation,  290;  net  decrease  uf  the 
public  debt  from  Its  highest  point,  290 ; reduction  of  pa- 
per circulation,  291  ; statement  In  detail  of  the  Indebt- 
ednesa  of  the  United  States,  292 ; condition  of  tho  coun- 
try AS  described  by  tho  Secretary,  293;  the  {taper  clrco- 
latloo  of  the  conntr}',  293. 

Operation  of  tho  lotomal  revenue  system,  293;  when 
adopU-d,  293 ; taxation  on  the  fruits  of  capital  and  Sodas- 
try,  293 ; one  of  (bo  greatest  defects  its  dlffusencM,  299 ; 
hence  duplteatinn  of  taxe.%  293;  another  defect,  the 
equalization  or  adjustment  between  It  and  tbe  tariff, 
294;  steps  taken  for  Us  revision,  294;  report  of  com- 
mlsslanors,  294;  principles  sssumeil,  294;  ncecs-wy  to 
malutsln  and  continue  tbe  development  of  the  country 
to  extinguish  the  debt,  294;  recommentlalions  of  oom-^ 
mlssloners,  294;  aggregate  receipts  of  Internal  rev- 
enue In  a series  of  years,  294-296;  dlstllUHl  spirits  as 
a source  of  rovemte,  297;  varlatiuue  of  the  tax,  297; 
tax  on  cotton,  297;  revenue  from  tobaccoi,  ihl7 ; Income 
tax,  297;  receipts  from  this  source,  297;  ditto  from 
bonks,  297;  licenses,  297;  stamps,  297;  receipts  from 
other  sources,  296 ; estimate  of  aggregate  results  for  the 
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ye&r  eodfog  Jun«  80, 1S67,  S9S;  action  of  Congre&s  rvlo- 
tlre  to  the  ioternA}  iwenne.,  291 

OporetioD  of  ibo  tortO’  sfitem.  399;  Imports,  exports, 
and  doties  for  a aeries  of  years.  399 ; reasons  for  a eliango 
In  existing  rates,  299;  conseqaence*  of  abnonnai  and 
nnusoal  occurrences  existing  In  olbcr  dc|>ortmcnt6  of 
oocUi  alTaln,  399 ; influence  of  a paper  currency.  399  ; 
odrsncv  in  the  prices  of  leading  articles  of  contnmptlon 
and  rents.  399;  advance  In  the  cost  of  monuOu^turing, 
399;  details  of  oilvsnoe  In  various  branebrs,399;  wages, 
300 ; eifiict  of  the  increase  of  prices  to  cause  a decrease 
of  production  and  consumption,  8*)0;  tabular  lllustra* 
tlons,  SOO;  effect  on  comi>eUUon  In  the  borne  and  foreign 
markets,  SuO;  possession  of  home  markets  interfered 
with,  800;  foreign  restricted  to  a few  articles,  SOO ; do* 
crease  of  exportation  In  a aeries  of  years,  801 : decline  of 
tbs  shipping  interest,  301 ; dividends  of  some  manafoo- 
turing  cotnt>anles,  8D3;  clamors  for  an  advance  In  the 
rates  duty,  803;  three  remedies  suggested  fur  the  ab* 
normal  condition  of  tbo  country.  303. 

Mcosurv'S  suggested  by  tho  Secretary  of  Ike  Treasury 
on  the  condition  of  tbe  oonntry,  808;  euggestluns  of  tho 
chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  in  the  loa-er  Honse  of 
Congress,  804  ; aspect  of  affairs,  ; public  debt  in  dnoe 
and  October,  lSd8;  estlmsies  fur  tbe  fiscal  year  ending 
Juno  80, 136T,  805;  range  of  prices  of  Oovernment  seen* 
rittes  In  l**d0^805;  rungo  of  prices  of  some  Impcwtant 
railroad  shares,  800;  coinago  of  the  United  Slates  mint 
and  brsocbea  300  ; gold  and  silver  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, 300;  deposits  at  the  mint,  304;  daily  highest  and 
lowest  price  of  gold  at  New  York  In  1360, 807 ; treasure 
received  at  New  York  from  California  and  foreign  iKuts, 
806. 

PiifcK,  WtM4a»  E.— Repn»eotatlve  from  Ohio,  134;  on  the 
eousUtutlunoI  amendment,!^ 

Sin4  drts,— History  in  the  United  Btatci,  808;  steady  prog- 
ress, 80S;  auction  sales  in  New  York  of  works  of  art, 
80S:  first  public  exhibition  In  1^)6,809;  Academy  of 
Design,  810;  applications  for  adniisaioo,  810;  exhibition 
of  etchings,  810;  cxbibUton  of  the  Artists'  Fund  Society, 
810;  gallery  of  art  of  the  Historical  Society,  810  ; exhibi- 
tions of  alnglo  w<>rk9  and  groups  of  works,  811 ; ropre" 
sentation  at  the  Exposition  in  Paris  in  1$67,811;  Brady's 
photographic  collection  of  war  rl«ws,8lS;  1cm  activity 
In  other  cities,  813  ; Boston,  813;  New  Haven,  818; 
l^iladelphU,  813;  Cincinnati  and  other  cities,  818;  plas- 
tic art,  818;  emb^Hishmenl  of  tbs  New  York  Central 
Park,  814;  exhibition  of  statuary,  814;  monument  to 
President  Lincoln,  815;  other  monumenta,  815;  monu- 
ments to  IJncoln  and  Douglas,  816;  art  in  (Jrffit 
ifrffofn,  817;  prices.  817;  exhibitions,  816;  Koysl  Acad- 
emy, 81$;  other  exhibitions,  81s  ; National  GaUery,819; 
mural  paintings  iu  tbe  Houses  of  Parliament,  819;  plas- 
tic art,  830 ; art  in  /Vdne/,  821 ; art  In  frcmtany,  823 ; 
Italsf,  828. 

PrrzFATfticK.  Joint  Dzbxard.— Birth,  823;  parsuUs,  82.3; 
death,  838. 

Transfer  of  tbe  civil  anthority  to  tlie  Governor 
elect,  833;  judges  of  .Supreme  Court,  823;  school  fund, 
833 ; direct  U.t  levied  by  C'ongrov.  834 ; memorial  of  the 
I^'glslature  to  ('ingress,  834;  acts  of  the  Legislature  rela- 
tive to  colored  perM>ns,  831;  rosolutlon  relative  to  the 
pardon  of  JefTerson  Davis,  824;  act  forbidding  persona 
of  color  to  carry  fire-arma,  835;  question  of  eoneUla- 
tlonality,  825;  remarks  of  tho  (tuvernor  on  tbe  amend- 
ment to  the  Feileral  Constitution,  835 ; rep-trl  of  a com- 
mittee of  (be  Legislstore,  83C;  t^tato  de^t^  826  ; mlii- 
Ury  trUl  elosoti  by  tbe  resloratioo  of  civil  anthority, 
320;  onnouncemciit  by  the  Governor,  826;  the  labor 
system,  837 ; immlgratiun,  827. 


Foot,  Polomor.— Birth,  827;  career,  827;  death,  827. 
FoarxR,  LAraTrrrm  8.—Scnalor  from  Cunnccticnt,  124; 

I*rcsldcnt  pro  fern,  of  the  Senate,  131 
iVaaee. — Goveromeut,  838;  area,  828;  population,  8^:  in- 
cn'asc,  82S;  bndget,  32S;  reccipu  from  indirect  taxa- 
tion, 828;  army,  82$;  navy,  829;  commerce,  839 ; speech 
of  the  emperor  to  the  Leglslalnru,  829 ; address  in  reply, 
830;  tbe  German  qnc9tlon,880:  sp^h  of  the  emperor 
at  Aaxerre,  1^;  letter  of  the  emperor  on  the  attitude 
of  Franco  during  tbe  Gennon-Itall.'tn  war,  881 ; Fnneo 
oska  tho  cession  of  a part  of  the  Rhino  provinces,  881 ; 
the  emperor  accepts  the  transfer  of  VencUa,  833 ; cirenUr 
to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  France  regarded  as  an  aban- 
donment of  a war  policy,  882;  abolition  of  tonnage  dnei, 
834 ; treaty  with  .^paln,  834 ; Algeria,  384 ; plan  for  the 
military  organlxatiim  of  the  empire,  834 ; correspondence 
relative  to  the  gold  medal  presented  to  Mrs,  Lincoln, 
885;  fureign  policy  of  France  In  Mexico,  835. 
/>oiti/orf.— Area,  836;  taken  posaesslon  of  by  Prussia,  836. 
/Vee<f  men.— -Amendment  to  tbe  act  eeUblisbiog  the  bnreao, 
886;  General  Howard  commisaioocr,  386;  wages,  how 
determined,  886;  adlvlslon  of  claims,  836;  transjx>rtatJ(a 
886;  rations  Issued,  836;  recommeodalion  to  stop  tbe 
iosue.  886;  ex|H;naes  of  managing  tbe  freedmen,  887;  od- 
diUunal  ftinds  necessary,  887;  rep<wtsof  Gena  Fnlier- 
ton  and  Btcedman,  837 ; Injustico  to  fixHdmon  by  officers 
of  the  bureau,  887 ; school^  887 ; present  condtUoa,  S8!a 

O 

GiRmLD,.TauE8  A — Representative  fW>m  Ohlo,134;  offers 
a resolution  relative  to  slavery  in  Mexico,  188 
Csoffrti/>A/o«/  Exploration*  and  DUeocfri**  In  1666;  prog- 
ress of  geographical  oclence,  S8S;  fiicts  appertaining  to 
general  geography,  838;  distribution  of  vegetation  of  the 
earth,  886;  temperaturo  and  gravity  of  tbo  principal 
oceans  and  seos,S39;  Arctic  America,  839;  United  States, 
840;  Mexico, '841;  Central  America,  842;  South  Amer- 
ica, 843;  Peru  and  Bolivia,  343;  Draril,  S4.3;  river  Purus, 
844;  Rio  San  Francisco,  845 ; Buenos  Ayres,  A45;  Chill. 
845 ; Atlantic  (>cean  and  lU  Islands,  846;  Gnat  Brilaln, 
847;  France,  847;  Anstrlan  Alps,  846;  Persia,  84s; 
Siberia,  849 ; Jai«n,  849 ; Slam,  849 ; Africa,  849. 

Finances  850;  debt,S50;  ooseU  of  the  State.  850; 
valuation,  850;  ilrereaae  since  1660,  850;  four-fifths  of 
the  wealth  destroyed,  8.V);  unlvorfity  of  the  State,  350; 
appropriaUons  of  corn  for  the  pof>r,  SV);  decrease  of 
laborers,  350 ; mortality  of  tbe  ncgroce,  851 ; maimed 
pcraons,.‘ni ; Governor’s  viewsof  the  freedmen.  AM ; acts 
]k.T»Md  by  the  {.cgislature  rxdstlvo  to,  AM  ; procUmiCioa 
of  the  Governor  on  tbe  restoration  of  dril  rights  851 ; 
stay  law.  A51 ; digest  of  the  school  laws,  852;  remarks 
of  tbe  Governor  on  the  amcodmeot  of  the  Federal  Con- 
atitutioD,  A52 ; reports  In  tbe  Li^slature,  852 ; la  Georgia 
a State  of  tbo  Union? 352;  action  of  the  Ix^-gisUtcre 
on  tbe  report.  AV);  other  aria  of  the  I^gidature,  854; 
roaolutioDS  relative  to  Jefferson  Davis,  854 ; crops,  854 ; 
charitable  Institntiona,  AM. 

(7cmian-/fn/i'f}A  War. — Difficulties  Iwtween  Anstria  and 
Prussia.  854;  arming  of  the  f«rt(cs,  855 ; negotiations, 
A56 ; declaration  of  war,  A’>6;  military  strength  of  Prus- 
sia, 858,  857 ; needle  gun,  A56 ; military  fnrcc  of  Ansiris, 
856;  Italian  army,  856;  fbrcc  r-f  the  minor  Oermon 
States, 859:  bcglunlng  of  tbe  war,  850;  «iccai<atiun  of 
Saxony.  Ilease-Cosscl,  and  Hanover  by  Prussian  irtx^ 
859;  ojwnlngor  the  Austrisn-ltaUau  war,  880;  battle  of 
Custoxa,  863;  Garibaldi  on  the  frontier  of  Suntbern 
Tyrol,  880 ; Italian  fleet,  3^ ; war  in  Bohemia,  .863 ; ad- 
vance of  the  three  PruNslan  armies,  864  ; battle  of  So* 
dowo,864;  loaeco,865;  war  In  NonhvsBU'rn  Germany, 
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864 : orcapatlua  of  Nassau  and  Frankfort,  866 ; adranco 
of  Ibo  Pmasianslnto  Bararia  and  Baden,  867,  8CS;  war 
in  Itai^,  8C8 ; naval  battle  at  LIssa,  860 ; battle  of  TabU> 
chan,  871;  {irellmlDarjr  peace  of  Nikoiaburg,  871 ; Irta- 
tlea  concluded  at  IVaitno,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  ST2, 878L 

<?er«a«y.— The  Confederation,  874;  PruMian  propoaitlon 
far  constitutional  reform,  874;  Con^sa  of  iiertnon 
depatica,874;  adoption  of  tbf  AuMrUn  proi>o»Hion  In 
the  Federal  Diet,  874;  rniaala  wUhdrawa  or  aeceJea, 
870;  other  States  follow,  878;  North  German  Cotifedcnt' 
tlos,  875;  popnlatlon,  875;  defensive  treaty,  875;  dec* 
torul  law  fur  Parliament,  876 ; Constltatiou.  876;  South 
German  Slates,  877;  fiopulation,  877;  state  of  public 
opinion,  877;  other  German  States,  878. 

GtBBKa,  Bobebt  W.-^Blrth,  87S;  pursuits, STS;  death, 878. 

Gibso.n,  Junx.— 'Blitb,  STS;  pnrsuiU,  878;  death,  878. 

Gotnj>,  Acocstcs  Il.—Blrth,  879;  career,  879;  death,  879. 

Oozi.a»,  Lkox.— Birth,  879;  pursuits,  879;  death,  879. 

GnsKUEB,  Amos  P.— BIrtb,  8S0;  pnrsulls,  8$0;  death,  840. 

Qraxt,  Qcn.  Ultssks  S.— U'tler  to  Ibo  Secretary  of  War 
rt>btlro  to  the  army  bills  before  Coagrv*\  80 ; appolnto^l 
General,  84 ; report  on  the  condition  of  the  South,  189 ; 
nnives  at  Buffalo  to  check  the  Fenians,  tiST. 

Grtai  Britain^ — Area,  830:  population,  8S0;  rv-latlons  with 
the  United  StaUs.  SSO;  cattlo  pla^mo,  Sal;  flnaoclal 
panic,  S'^l ; Uefurm  bill,  Sal ; ni'W  cabinet,  8S1 ; revenue 
and  expenditures,  HSl ; imports  and  exports,  Sal;  ship* 
ping.Sa'i;  anny,3>'J;  nary,  8.*»9 ; Iron-cbils,  ; edu- 
cational statistics,  8S;1;  r«14,*ion,  8aS;  pauiKrtsm  and 
crime,  8S8. 

tfrcccc,— tJoTcmment,  SSI;  area,  8^;  flnanevs,  8^4;  debt, 
831 ; ministry.  8M ; trlsunds,  831 ; address  on  homo  and 
foreign  affairs,  831. 

Gr<tk  Church, — Increasing  Inlerc.st  In  cstabllsbinff  closer 
connections  with  ,knglican  Chorcbes  of  Europe  and 
America,  SiiS;  feelings  of  tbo  liussian  clergy,  SSS;  state- 
ment of  Bcv.  Georgu  Williams,  Sn5;  statement  of  Bishop 
Whltehouse,  8a5;  report  of  tu‘gr>tiatlons  between  the 
Popo  and  Bishops  of  Turkey,  Sa5;  Danublon  rrlnrlpali* 
tlos  and  tho  Greek  ^ynud,  885;  llus«ian  Church  In  Now 
York,  Sbd;  Gt\‘vk  converts  In  Western  Fur«i|>c,  8.ML 

Gur„'r,  Horace. — Birth,  8^6;  pnrsnits,  866;  death,  8S6. 

Grck.hr,  I)avip. — Birth,  3a7 ; pursuits,  387 ; death,  8^7. 

Oreoort,  Frabos  H.— Birth,  $67 ; uarol  career,  SoT;  death. 
837. 

GRBTiLLa,  Hobert  Kate.— Birth,  &SS;  pursnlts, 83a;  death, 
83S. 

OitOER,  IIbxrt.— Itcpreccniative  from  Kenturky,  121;  of- 
fen  resolutions  ou  reconstruction,  145;  makes  minority 
n'port  from  Joint  committee,  IfA. 

Griouls,  JARrji  W.— Senator  from  Iowa,  134;  on  admission 
from  Colorado,  388. 

Grxswou>,  Juu5  Kcprvsentatlve  from  New  York,  134; 
nominates  C.  B.  Boynton  for  chaplain,  13Si. 

Giotx,  Jour.— Birth,  8.*^;  career,  &»;  death,  83^ 

Guatemala. — Si-c  Central  America. 

Combines  ekmeots  of  destruction  with  the 
principle  ofsolvty,  3SS;  Us  composition,  833;  bow  tiscd, 
83A;  experiments,  BiSi. 

GrEowsKi,  Adah  he.— Birth,  8f 9;  carter,  839;  deatb,839. 

GtrrKKiE,  dAsir-s.— Senator  from  Kentucky.  134;  on  tbo  re- 
construetion  committee,  188;  on  the  Civil  Bizhu  bill* 
199;  on  tbo  Freodmen's  Burcao,  207;  on  the  President's 
power  to  remove  offico-boldcra,  345. 

n 

Ilabeat  Owyus.— Order  from  the  War  Pepartmeot,  849; 
Proclamation  of  the  President  of  April  2d,  8c9;  onlcr  of 
tho  War  Pepartment  of  April  8th,  81*0;  prodAmalion  of 


the  Prosideot  of  August  39tb,  890;  application  for  the 
writ  In  behalf  of  Jefferson  Paris  reftiseil,  891. 

Hall,  Hi»waeu  Broora.— Birth,  891 ; pursuits,  301;  diwth, 
391. 

Hall,  Frarcis.— Birth,  391;  pursuits,  S91;  death,  301. 

IlALLorK,  Gerarh.— Birth,  381 ; pursuits,  891 ; death,  891. 

Zfirmbwrp.— Area,  802;  popubllon,  892;  commerce,  892; 
public  debt,  392 ; supports  Ifrussia,  892. 

JlanoTer. — Area,  892 ; i^iopubtion,  S93 ; occupied  by  Prus- 
sia, 392. 

ItAKroKU,  Joujf  8.— Birth,  892;  pursuits,  892;  death,  892. 

Hawes,  Frarcis  U— Birth,  892;  career,  892;  death, 893. 

ITajfli.—hrv^,  898;  popuUtluo,  393;  revenue,  393;  debt, 
393. 

Hemirrsox,  Jour  B.-^Senator  from  Missouri,  124;  offers  a 
resolution,  Ifr);  on  tho  President's  power  to  remove 
offlcc'bolderv,  248. 

Herdbimon,  Jour  H.  D.— Kepresonbtive  fr*«n  Oregon,  124; 
offers  rus«>lutious  on  rights  of  tbo  States,  164. 

IlE.vi)r.ii'ER,  Tiiuras  .V.— Senator  from  Indbna,  124;  «m  the 
reeonstnictioTi  cnmmitlec,  184;  on  ;Mn>t<crty  rvprewnU- 
tlon,  151 ; on  the  exclusion  of  Soulbem  members,  175; 
on  coDstitutlnnal  amendment,  191,  192;  on  tho  ClvU 
Bights  bill,  »>0;  on  the  Frvedmeo's  Bureau  bill,  203- 
211 ; on  tho  bill  to  rellovo  officers,  219;  on  the  bill  to 
protect  ofllc4TS,  221. 

/7(‘ssr.— IIcs.Rc-I!omburg,  orva,  893;  population. Ilcsse- 
Cassel,  area,  393;  popnbiioo,  393;  occupied  by  Pruiisia, 
893.  Hesac-Dormstndt,  divisions,  893;  orea,  898 ; pupn- 
btlon,  893;  army.  898;  Joins  Confederation,  893. 

H<^lanti. — 8ce  yethertand*. 

//orkfiirua.— See  Crntrul  America. 

flowACO,  Jacob  M. — Senator  fr.*m  Michigan,  I2l ; on  the 
recoDstnietloD  commlttci\  13) ; on  roD.<ktUutlunal  amend- 
tnent,  143-199, 191 ; on  the  Clvl)  Bights  bill,  104 ; on  the 
bill  to  relievo  ofllcvir,  21S;  on  the  bill  to  protect  offi- 
cers 221. 

Howe,  TtRornt  0. — Senator  from  Wisconsin,  124;  on  the 
Jfresident's  power  to  remove  offlce-holders,  245. 

Hrcucs  Eller.— Birth,  89.8;  pursuits,  893;  death,  893. 

HUMPnEKT,  Jarcs.— Birth,  .893;  pursuits,  .808;  death.  894. 

/jftfn^rrr^.— Bi-eonstruclioD  on  the  old  b.vi«,  894 ; chief  nffl- 
eers,  394 ; address  of  the  Piet  to  tho  Emperor,  >894 ; sec- 
ond address,  391;  plan  of  reconstruction  pmposc-d  by 
Hungary,  394;  Dtut  prorogued.  895 ; Imperial  ri-reript, 
895;  change  in  tbo  address,  896;  the  adtlrcssi,  .896;  Hun- 
gary and  tier  dependeorics,  897 ; Cruatbu  Plct,  898. 


I 

/ZHno/a.— Growth  of  tho  State,  894;  debt,S94;  taxable  prop- 
erty, 89$;  manubctui^s.  89S;  [>r»publion,  89$;  schools, 
899;  charitable  Inatltutlons,  899;  omcDdniont  of  tbn 
Federal  ConstUation,  399;  Bopublican  ^tato  Conven- 
tion, 899 ; Pemucratlc  State  Convention,  40*) : election 
of  State  ofilcvT^  400;  prosperity  of  Chicago,  40*. 

India,  Bi'itihh.—.Kjcx  4o<»;  iHjpubllon,  400;  army,  490; 
famiue,  4<*<i;  Ivtu-rs,  491;  Dliuotan  war,  4'U  ; grand 
'‘durliur.**  401 ; activity  In  belialf  of  female  education, 
401;  schools,  402;  religious  reform  morumeota,  4fri: 
telegraph  lines,  492. 

/nr/ftiRA.— Kerelpls,  4U2;  ex{>cndUnrce,  402;  valuation  of 
property,  41*2;  sbtement  of  the  debt,  402;  sinking  Bind, 
40.8;  |M>publlun,  403;  schools,  4'JrJ;  bunrrolent  Instltc- 
Uon^  40.1;  pcDitentiarles,  t(Ki;  decision  of  tbo  Supremo 
Court  reblive  to  negroe.s,  491 ; Slate  election,  404 ; Bc- 
pnblican  pbtfunn,401;  Pemocratlc  pbtfonn,  404;  ooo- 
vcrtlon  of  colored  citizens,  405;  addruss,  405;  rosnlts  of 
the  election,  4UA 
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Mode  of  f»re|>ar»tton,  404;  tpeciflo  grerlty,  40C; 
ftiflWo,  40fi;  when  dUcorcted,  404L 

IxcBBMOLL,  Ebe!i  C. — RoprcBeotallTe  from  Illinola,  124  • 
offers  a reroiotioa,  14S. 

/(WO.— OrgMiizaUuQ  of  the  Le^sUture,  406;  its  aets,4<)6; 
amcBdmt-nt  of  the  coosUtatioa  bjr  Bldklog  out  the  word 
**  white,"  406;  nUiwkj  ejratem  uf  the  8tate,  4«T ; schools, 
407 ; feolntrlcal  earref,  4U7 ; Rcpublicaa  Convention, 
407;  resulotiona,  40:i;  Cooscrratlre  Convention,  40S; 
rosoIntioDii,  40S;  result  of  the  election,  40S;  Legislature, 
409. 

ilctfy.— 4fOvernmeQt,  409;  wres,409;  popolation,  409;  armj, 
409;  commerce,  409;  finances,  409 ; elections,  4^^ ; reU' 
Udds  with  Austria,  410;  letter  of  Garibaldi,  410;  deela* 
ration  of  war,  410:  manifesto,  410;  treaty  of  peace,  410; 
popular  vote  In  Venetia,411;  opening  of  l^irllameni, 
412 ; addn-ss  of  the  King,  413 ; relations  with  the  Church, 
412;  exiled  bisbopa,412;  letter  of  lloron  HlcasoH,41$; 
treaty  with  France.  414. 

J 

Jqfii,  Amtrivan  Coiony  at— See  .Vess/aA,  CT«rc.\  <if. 

J^amaicu.  /«fan<l  l-Iffect  of  the  riots  In  Kngland,  417; 
ComffiUslou  of  Inquiry,  417;  result,  417;  speech  of 
Governor  Eyre  to  the  I^^sUturc,  419;  Governor  Eyre 
superseded.  419;  the  new  Govemtw,  419;  steps  for  a 
trial  in  England,  419. 

•Tapaa.— Death  of  the  Tycoon.  414;  ratification,  414 ; sue- 
eeasor,  414;  applies  to  France  for  military  Instruction, 
414;  civil  war,  415;  deficient  rice  crop,  415 ; fire  at  Yo- 
kohama, 415 ; Convention  with  the  United  States,  Great 
Hritsln,  France,  and  Holland,  416. 

dUKKA,  WiU4SJf.— Birth,  420;  pursultA  430;  death.  420. 

JouAsoir,  Andkxw. — Message  on  the  condition  of  the  t^onth, 
ISl ; message  on  sending  constitutional  amendment  to 
Btatea  195;  bis  veto  uf  second  bill  amending  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  313;  message  on  tbe  restoration  of  Ten- 
nessee, 324;  veto  of  the  Co]<Mudo  bill,  235 ; dispatch  to 
the  postmaster  of  Connecltcut,  251 ; dispatch  to  tbe 
mayor  of  New  Orleans,  449-^53 ; letter  to  General  Sheri- 
dan, 456;  on  the  trial  of  Jefferson  Daria,  613-517 ; an- 
nual messAgo  to  Congress,  G30 ; letter  to  tbe  Governor 
of  Texai,  748;  states  his  views  to  Seuator  Dixon,  749; 
do.  to  colored  delcgatloa,  749 ; do.  to  a committee  of  tbe 
Yii^inia  I.,eg1slature,  760;  do.  on  February  S2d,  7M ; do. 
do.  to  a Kentucky  delegation,  763 ; tour  to  Chicago,  76$, 

J0O5S0X,  CavL— Btrtii,  420;  career,  420;  death,  49k 

JoBNBow,  Pinur.— BcprescDtatlve  from  rcnnsylrania,  124; 
nominates  John  Chambers  for  chiplaln,  180. 

JoBxsox,  Ebvxxdt.— $enatmr  fitim  Maryland,  124;  on  the 
exclusion  of  Southern  members,  109;  on  Stockton's 
right  to  a scat,  220;  on  the  President's  puw<r  to  remove 
omcc-holders.  241-243. 

Jcuax,  Qeobub  W. — Representative  from  Indiana,  124; 
offers  a resolution  reUtlve  to  elective  ftanebise,  '252. 


jroAsas.— Meeting  of  tbe  Legislature,  420;  acts,  420;  State 
debt,  42t;  public  schools,  421;  immigration,  421;  rail- 
road system,  421 ; mineral  weaitli,  422;  crops,  422 ; Re- 
publican Conreotioo,  422;  Democratie  Convention,  422; 
elections,  423. 

Esbs«)n,  Joiix  II.— Representative  from  Iuwa,124;  offers  a 
resolution  relative  to  tbe  rights  of  fiersons,  14$. 

Kbblr.  Jonx.— Birth,  4‘h1:  pursuits,  428;  death,  428. 

Kbli.et.  WitusM  D.— Uepresentative  from  Pennsylvania, 
134 ; locoods  nomination  for  chaplain,  1S9. 


JTenfucitrp.— Quiet  In  the  State,  423;  fininec-t,  423;  reaolu- 
tlonsofUnion  members  of  tbe  I.a;glalature,424;  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  question,  424;  views  of  the  Governor, 
424;  correspondence  with  General  Palmer,  424;  feeUnga 
toward  the  freolmen,  424;  Coovemtion  of  Colon  sol- 
diers, 434;  resolations  of  Democratic  Coorendon, 435; 
Lynch  law,  425 ; rotberlea  of  railroad  trains,  426;  amend- 
ment to  the  Fcileral  Omstltotion,  426. 

Kile,  Miltos.— Birth,  427;  pursuits, 427;  death,  427. 

Kxiuirr-BBcrx,  James  L. — IMrUi,427;  pursuits, 427 ; death, 
427. 


L 

Laxx,  KaxxEZXB.— Birth,  427;  pursuits,  427;  death,  427. 

Laxe,  IIexbt  8.— Senator  from  Indiana,  124 ; on  the  varions 
plans  of  reeonstraction,  151;  on  the  Civil  Ilifbts  bill, 

m 

La.ve,  James  n.— Senator  from  Kansas,  124:  on  admission 
of  Colorado,  283;  birth.  427:  career,  427:  death,  427. 

LATOBor,  Joux  H.— Birth,  42$ ; par8uil^4^9;  di<ath,42$. 

Lawbexi’r,  Wiluax.— lU'presentatlve  from  Ohio,  124; 
resolution  relative  to  Jeffenk>n  Davis,  289. 

Lixcolx,  Mart.— Letter  on  receiving  the  medal  for  Mr. 
Lincoln,  885. 

Lixcolx,  PreeidenL — Anniversary  of  bis  death  In  Congress, 
286 

Z/ppe.— Government,  429 ; area,  42$ ; population,  426 

lAUrature  and  LiUrary  J*royres$, — Number  of  worhi 
publisbeil,  42$:  historical  works,  429;  histories  of  the 
war,  430 ; Colonial  and  revolutionary  [K-riods.  4S0; 
histories  of  other  countries,  431 ; cccleflastieal  history, 
481 ; theobigli^l  works,  481 ; polemic  theology,  481  i 
religious  works,  432;  natural  philosophy,  433;  chem- 
istry, 4^;  botany,  48:):  toology,  4%);  iwlicoDtolngy, 
488;  geography,  483;  geology,  4.34;  ethnology,  484; 
astronomy,  484 ; tntclleetua]  philosophy,  484 ; moral 
philosophy,  481 ; ethics,  484 ; social  science,  484 ; 
political  economy,  484 ; znecbaniesl  science,  484 ; 
politics,  436;  education^  works,  435;  matbematka, 
4S6;  rlassical  literature,  436;  legal  science,  4S6; 
medical  works,  437  ; essnyo,  4Sx ; poetry,  43$ : statistloL 
439;  philology,  4.S9 ; fine  arts,  446 ; music,  440;  novels, 
441 ; juveniles,  441 ; woi^  of  travel,  441 ; military  works, 
441. 

English  llleralure,  442;  history,  442;  bUtoriod 
biography,  443;  grnenil  bli^tmpby,  443;  pulitlea,  44S ; 
travvls,  444  ; phlloeophy,  4 44 ; antiquarianism,  445 ; 
essays,  445;  fiction,  445;  poetry,  446 

Lo.xqtxab,  Joh.s  W.— Rcpresrnfallve  from  Michigan,  124 ; 
offers  a resolution  on  duty  of  Congress,  149. 

Zoti/esaAa.'— Seasloa  tbe  Legislature,  4 17;  ronstitntlonal 

araendmenU  considered,  447;  seta  of  LcgUlatore,  447; 
veto,  447;  Governor's  viesrs,  447;  debate  on  the  mes- 
sage, 447;  bill  p&*tsed  over  the  veto,  44$;  resolutions 
sent  to  President  Johnson,  41H ; oath  (>>r  elect<v«, 
44S ; eity  election.  449 ; dispatch  of  President  John- 
son, 449;  order  of  GvDcml  Canby  agaJnvt  the  Major 
of  New  Orltnos,  449;  proecedlngs  of  tbe  Mayor,  449; 
message  to  tbe  City  Council,  449 ; seats  contested,  449 ; 
changes  in  the  government  of  New  Orleans  In  five  ytars, 
449;  action  of  the  Legislature  on  a Slate  ee'Dreetloa, 
450 ; origin  of  the  eonstltutlon,  450 ; report  of  the  dele- 
gation to  Washington,  450;  election  of  parielt  ufiSeent, 
451 ; Itadlcal  mectlug,  451 ; speech  uf  Mr.  Shannon,  451; 
speech  of  Dr.  Dostie,  4.51 ; cffv.rts  for  universal  suflfrage, 
451 ; public  meetings,  451 ; plan  to  reconvoke  the  Conven- 
tion, 462;  charge  of  Judge  Abell,  to  tbe  grand  jury,  4^; 
report  of  the  mayor  to  the  President,  i!<9 ; reply,  4f>3 ; proc- 
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Um&Uoa  of  Governor  Wells,  4*>3;  actluo  of  the  other  State 
offlcorft,  4>*j3  ; tnoctlni;  of  the  lladlculs,  4!*3;  ix-solatlons, 
4^ ; 8{>coch  of  I>r.  Dostle,  4>!>1 ; procUmaiiuo  of  the  major 
of  New  Orleans.  454;  tncoUDgof  the  oonreQtiun,454;  Wt> 
ter  of  Geoeral  llalrd,  455;  riot  In  New  Orleans,  4o5;  lot- 
tar*  of  Gontral  Sheridan,  4M ; letter  of  President  John- 
son, 4M;  replj  of  Sheridan,  456;  aniwer  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  457 ; report  of  the  State  officer*  and  Mayor, 
457  ; petition  of  Uadicals  to  Congress,  45S ; InrestlgntloQ 
by  Coogress,  4f>S;  majority  report,  45S;  minority  report 
45S;  pntlic  schools,  45V;  crops,  -159;  floods,  459. 

Govemmunt,  45V;  area,  459;  popalatlon,  459; 
eoramorco, 

X«fAerana.— Numhera,  4.59;  synods.  460;  convention,  460; 
resolutions,  46i) ; rei>oft  on  the  state  of  the  country,  461 ; 
other  synods,  461;  procvodlags,  461 ; fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  doctrines  and  charcb  polity,  469;  church  in 
Russia.  463. 


UacMastei,  £.  !>.— Birth.  463;  porsuiis,  463;  dtath,  468. 

JfdpAsefuM.— lltiw  used,  4t>{ ; in  solutions,  461 ; alloys,  461 ; 
uses,  465. 

Maboxt,  FEAJU‘ta.“Blrth,  465;  pnrsnlts,  465;  death,  465. 

Jfaiiis.— Meeting  of  tbo  Legisbture,  465;  views  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, 465;  flnaitoes,  466;  debt,  466;  schools,  466;  mili- 
tary organizations,  466;  penitentiary, 466;  lumber,  466; 
rallmacls,  466;  burning  of  Portland,  467;  llepuhllcan 
Convention,  4C7 ; proceedings,  467 ; Democratic  Conven- 
tloD,  467;  elections,  46s. 

Mapes,Jahcs  J.— Birth,  46S;  pursuits,  463;  death,  463. 

MarylanJ. — Change  of  lab^r  system,  463;  Lt'gislaturc,  46S ; 
proceedings,  4^;  Sunday  law,  469;  Southern  Fair  at 
naUimore,  469 ; nwlpts  ami  distribution,  46D ; the 
Peabody  donation,  469:  finances  of  the  State,  4G9;  con- 
trlbutions  to  the  war,  470;  extra  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, 470;  railroad  and  hank  stock,  470;  Duraocratio 
CoDvention,  470;  rcsoiuiluns,  470 ; Unconditional  Union 
Convention,  471;  resolutions,  471;  elccUon,  471;  diffi- 
culties with  the  police  «»rora{8aionor8,4?l,47‘i;  conflict 
of  Federal  and  State  laws,  479;  sale  of  a freedmon,  472; 
trial  of  a while,  479;  public  education,  473;  Chenpeako 
and  Ohio  Canal,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eollroad,  473. 

XiiuachMfteit*. — Oi^ipuiizailoD  of  the  Legislatore,  478;  views 
of  the  Governor,  478;  proceclings  of  the  Leglstatoro, 
473;  State  debt,  475;  expenditures,  478;  revenue,  473; 
educational  returns,  474;  clmritable  Institutions,  475; 
Industrial  products,  475;  savings  banks,  475;  ood-flsb- 
ery,475;  mllitta,  475;  constabulary,  proceedings  of,  476; 
Ili]Oor  law,  476;  registration  report,  476 ; mortality,  476; 
population.  476;  diminishing  |>opuUUoEi,  477;  Hoosao 
tunnel,  477;  Republican  Convention,  479;  proceedings, 
473;  National  Union  Coarention,  473;  Dvmocratic  Con- 
vention, 47S;  eloettun,  479. 

Mat,  iicxsv. — Birth. 479;  pursuits, 479 ; death, 479. 

McClaiy,  Joscrii  W. — KcpresentAtlve  from  Mlasourl,  1S4; 
clfcrs  a resolution,  139 ; offers  resolation  relative  to  tbo 
expense's  of  the  war,  !f39. 

UcDoroAU,  Jaucs  A.^Senstor  brum  California,  124;  on 
exclusion  of  Houtbem  members,  130. 

McEluqott,  Jamzs.— Birth,  479;  pu^8^it^  470;  death,  479. 

McEcx,  SAuriu — Representative  from  Kentucky,  124 ; on 
the  bill  to  relieve  ofllcera,  217. 

Mee4r/eA5urv>— Goverumeut,  479;  area,  479;  population, 
479;  army,  479;  commerce,  479. 

Mtgn*f>,Prtpuratlontif  Fuel /nfin. — Its  nature,  4T9;  dry- 
ing machine,  479. 

MinUth,  Chutxh  jj/'Mf.— Fooftder  of  the  sect,  430 ; his  pro- 
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ceedingt,  439;  points  of  faith,  430;  situation  near  Jaffa, 
430. 

Jfe/afa— ^omc  points  la  the  working  of,  430;  tnanulhclure 
of  cast  steel  at  Essen,  430 ; Bessemer  process,  431 ; con- 
version of  cast  Iron  Into  steel,  431 ; new  theory  of  Iron 
and  steel,  431;  strengthening  of  Iron,  432;  Iron  foil, 
432;  preservation  of  copper  and  Iron  In  fK'sh  and  sea 
water,  439;  separating  cobalt  from  nickel,  432;  ore  of 
monganrso,  438;  alloys  of  manganese,  438 ; rvductiun  of 
chromium  and  manganese,  433;  estimation  of  silver 
oxide  as  metallic  silver.  433;  Improved  process  of  sep- 
arating lead  from  silver,  438;  action  of  acids  upon 
metals,  458;  action  of  platinum,  etc.,  on  chlorine  water, 
434 ; sodium  amalgamation  process,  4s4. 

Metecrie  /row.— Analysis  of,  from  Colorado,  454. 

Mtitortniul  JWsovjfs*.— Unusually  brilliant  display,  454; 
November  period,  1365,  4S4;  August  {wriud,  1566,435; 
spectra  of  August  roe*eors,435;  November  period,  1566, 
435;  observations,  436,^7;  mlsceUancoua,  437;  mete- 
orites, 435. 

MWiodUU, — Eplseo{>al,  485;  members,  48S;  pr<^;ress  of  the 
church, 459;  foreign  missions. 4o9;  eollugcs,  439;  Epis- 
copal Booth,  490;  losaea  490;  chapter  of  dlsclplluo, 
490 ; report  on  oorrospondcncc,  490 ; do.  Protestant 
American,  491;  conventiou,  491;  proceedings,  491; 
American  Wcsleyans,  491 ; tho  qa<«tlon  of  union,  491 ; 
Primitive  McthodlsU,  491 ; Free  MelbiKllsts,  492;  Evan- 
gclical  Association,  499;  African  Mcthotllsts,  Episcopal, 
499;  African  Methodists,  Episouital,  Zion,  492;  In  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  492. 

Metric  Ayafcm,  FAe.— Explanation,  498 ; basis,  499;  nnltof 
lei^rth,  498;  do.  of  measure  of  surface,  498;  doi.  of  solid 
measure,  494 ; do.  of  liquid  measure,  494 ; do,  of  weight, 
494;  act  of  CoDgreas  toaulhuriio  the  system,  494;  mias- 
urc*  of  length.  494;  do.  of  surface,  494 ; do.  of  weight, 
494;  other  rcsoluGuns  and  acts  of  Congress,  495;  Ulus- 
tratlons  of  the  system,  496. 

Aferico.— Condition  of  aflkin  ot  the  opening  of  the  year, 
496;  military  situation  at  tbo  comineocemvot  of  1566, 
497;  Impcriallsta  In  Northern  Mexico,  497;  military 
operations  there,  497 ; do.  in  Chlhuahtto,  495 ; war  in  tbo 
south,  493;  Matamuras,  49s ; Pacific  coast,  493;  dcciluo 
oflmiM^rialists  In  the  north,  499;  civil  affairs  at  the  com- 
mettcemenC  of  tho  year,  49V;  decision  fur  removal  of 
the  French,  500;  ebangu  of  minislry,  500;  per;dexlDg 
questions,  601;  speech  of  Ma.ximiUaD,  501;  Knaves  for 
Vera  Cruz,  501 ; offers  of  the  church  i<orty,  5U2 ; {corla- 
mation  of  MaxImUlan,  502;  diplomatic  c<4ivs{x>od«Dce, 
6<*2;  special  commisslou  from  the  United  Btatcs,5<)8; 
letter  of  General  Bberidan,  503;  arrest  of  Ortegu,  5(I8; 
dispatch  of  Sheridan  to  (bo  War  Departnu  nt,  506;  mili- 
tary sitostion,  504;  Bbcridan  at  Brownsville,  504;  Sedg- 
wick's occupation  of  Matomoraa,  505;  success  of  Repub- 
licans, 505;  reorganization  of  Imi>crial  army,  506;  ad- 
vance of  the  conutry  to  pros|i«rity,  506;  mission  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  506. 

JGcAfpan.— Finances  of  the  State,  507 ; taxes,  507 ; meeting 
of  the  Republican  (.'onvention,  507 ; do.  of  the  I>emo- 
erntir,  503;  cketlou,  503;  who  are  negroes,  etc.,  509; 
penitcQtlvy,  503;  Stalo  Reform  School,  509;  public 
0cboot^5O9;  colleg«a,509:  Insane  Asylum,  50V;  wheat 
ax>p,  509;  wool  do.,  510;  fruit  do.,  510;  lumber  trade, 
510;  plaster,  510;  salt,  510;  crjppur,510;  Iron, 510 ; rail- 
roads,  510;  ship  canal,  510;  hanging  by  a mob,  510;  flsh 
In  the  lakes,  511, 

Miovel,  Don  .Maxia  E — Birth,  511 ; career,  511 ; death,  511. 

MUiiaiy  UoramfarfoM. — Case  of  James  Egan,  511 ; cose  uf 
Indiana  consplntovK,  512;  decision  of  the  Justices,  518; 
opinion  of  tbo  Chief  Justice,  518;  report  uf  tho  t^re- 
tary  of  War,  513;  do.  of  the  Attorney-General.  513;  let- 
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ter  of  the  Pn^ldent,  518;  letter  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
514;  Indictment  of  the  jrrand  Jury  against  Jiffcrsoo 
l>af1a,  51 1 ; applicatiun  of  hla  roaoael,  514;  further  ap- 
jJlcatlon.  518;  report  of  a committee  of  the  Hooae  trf 
CongTvaa,  516 : letter  of  the  rroatdeot,  61T;  letter  of  the 
Attomcy-Oeaeral,  517 ; farther  ccarespondence,  518. 

UiLLic,  Gansoa  F.— RepreaeotalWe  from  Penn^ylranla, 
124 ; nomloatca  J.  W.  Jackson  for  rbapUin,  129. 

Jf/nnc«of(X.>-Flaancea,  51S;  Taliiatlrm  of  property,  618; 
schools  and  fnnda,  61S;  cbarluhle  iu^tltutloDs,  518; 
riews  of  the  Goremor  on  the  Cunstitntlonal  Amond- 
menl,  510;  Republican  Conrention,  51S;  rraoiatinna, 
510;  Demoeratio  CoDTentioa,  519;  resolutions,  519; 
election,  519 ; rltws  of  the  Le^tlslataro  on  Federal  rota* 
lions,  519;  acts  poased,  5l9;  crops,  620. 

Muttt'bx,  Robket  R. — nirth,  520;  pursuita,  520;  death,  520i. 

Mi$*i»*ippi. — t'lnancea,  520;  effect  of  cotton  tax,  520;  extra 
session  of  the  I,cirislatare  called,  520 ; Tiews  of  the  Gor* 
ernor,  MO;  correspondcnco  with  the  President,  621; 
number  of  disabled  soldiers,  521 ; State  CnlTenity,  521 ; 
public  distress,  521;  population  to  1058,  621,  522;  action 
of  the  Legislature,  522;  case  of  Jefferson  Davis,  522; 
Constitutional  Amendment  rejected.  528 ; manufaclarcs, 
628;  opinion  of  the  C^oort  of  Api*cala  on  the  eff»*ct  of  se- 
ceatloD,  528. 

Jftaaotirt.— Views  of  the  Legislature  on  national  affairs,  524; 
on  frauds  at  the  ballot-box,  524;  on  the  test  oath,  ,524; 
disorders  in  the  State,  524 ; communication  of  the  Oov* 
ernor,  524;  K'lnltty  of  the  new  cuustltullon  before  the 
courts,  524 ; other  caaes  before  the  courts,  525 ; arrests 
for  violation  of  tbe  Test  Oath  act,  r>25;  relcasea,  ,M5; 
views  of  the  Governor  on  the  lest  oath,  525;  State  elec- 
tion, 528 ; militia  oreiiolulioD,  528 ; finances,  526 ; taxa- 
ble wealth,  528;  recelpla,  628;  debt,  628;  railroad  In- 
tercsta,  627 ; the  Federal  Constitutional  Amendment,  527. 

Moxtcaolb,  Tuomab  S,— Birth,  527;  pursuits,  527;  death, 
527. 

MoBRnaAn,  Chablx8.— Birth,  527 ; porsails,  527 ; death,  527. 

MuBEtiBAD,  Jauxb  K.— BcprcseDtallve  from  Pennsylvania, 
124 ; nominates  James  Presslers  fiw  cbapklo,  129. 

Mokkiirao,  Joun  M.— Birth,  527 ; public  life,  527 ; death, 
627. 

MoRtBox,  ALXXAwnER.— BIrtb,  627;  career,  527;  death,  528. 

MoBtrLt,  JrsTiR  9. — Repreoentatlre  from  Vermont,  124; 
moves  that  the  House  proceed  to  tbe  election  of  Speaker^ 
128. 

MoBBtsoR,  Wii-UAM.—Blrth,  620;  pnrsoll^52^;  death, 62S. 

Mokhr,  Isaac  E.— Birth,  620;  pnrsulla,  52s;  death,  MS. 

Mcnbob,  Natbak.— Birth,  620;  pursuits,  620;  death,  M8. 

Mcz»r,  Ueubex  D.— Birth,  523;  punults,  520;  death,  520. 


N 

A’aMUM.— Area,  529;  population,  629 ; conquered  by  Prussia, 
629. 

ATrry,  VnUtd  Ve.Mcls  in  commission,  629;  seamen 

In  the  service,  529;  the  Eiiropoan  squadron,  629;  tho 
Asiatic  squadron,  529;  Korth  Atlantic  s<]uadroD,  529; 
Gulf  squatlruD,  529;  Booth  Atlantic  squailron,  529; 
North  Pacific  squadron,  580;  Booth  Pacific  squadron. 
Naval  Aea«lemy,  630;  character  of  (hture  wars  rel- 
ative to  vessels  580;  changes  of  a few  years,  580 ; casual- 
ties during  the  war,  580;  trip  of  tbe  Monitor  Mlantono- 
moh.  681 ; log  cf,  681 ; rv|>ort  of  Secretary  Fox,  581 ; 
burning  of  the  Ironsbles  « yacht  race,  681. 
KBALE,Jonx  M.— Birth,  581;  pursuits  582;  death,  582. 
ytthfrland^ — GovernmenS  532;  iH>pulatlon,532;  area,  582; 
population  of  cities  582;  army,  582;  commerce,  682; 
Limburg  and  Luxemburg,  683 ; admlnlatration  of  Javs 


582;  Its  results  538;  elections  588;  relations  to  foreign 
powers  631 ; pobllc  wewks  534. 

AVr«<#/r.-— Profirress  534 ; mining,  585;  aprlcultarc,  585; 
views  of  the  Oovernor.  585;  Increase  of  territory,  585; 
elections  585;  export  of  bnllioa,  585. 

AV«r  /AimpaAfre.— Meeting  of  the  RepnbHcan  State  Coo- 
ventiuD,  535;  resolutions  535;  meeting  of  tbe  Demo- 
cratlc  Convention,  586;  rcsolntions  536;  acts  of  tbe 
Legislature,  N36;  tax  on  U.  9.  bonds  537 ; finances  ^ \ 
public  education,  537;  Insane  Asrinm,  687;  IIoosc  of 
Reformation,  587;  penitentiary,  587;  agricuUnre,  587; 
mannflsctnres  587 ; elections  587. 

Xttc  ,/eraey.— Finances  580 ; colleges  683;  agricultural  do, 
688;  endowrments,  680;  increase  of  populathm, 
Agricullural  Society,  58S ; culture  of  fruits,  58S ; insects 
680;  geol*>glcal  snrvey.  689;  penitentiary,  539;  charita- 
ble institutions,  539;  Sanitary  CommiMioD,  5S9;  claims 
against  the  United  States  539;  disabled  soldiers  5>'9; 
acts  of  tbe  Legislature,  639;  ]>roc1.vmaUon  of  the  Gov- 
ernor for  BQ  extra  session, 'liSP ; objects  539;  acts  5^; 
elections  53!*. 

Ktte  F»wF.— Flnsnces  549 ; State  debt,  640 ; taxes  5*9 ; 
U.  9.  deposit  fund,  54<i*,  canal  fund,  540;  canal  debt, 
541;  enlarged  canals  Ml;  other  improrements  541; 
views  of  tba  Governor.  Ml ; action  of  the  T^eglalatnrv. 
541 ; commerce  of  tbe  Erie  Caoal,  Ml ; mIHurr  organi- 
zation, 542;  military  agenriea,  542;  schools  M2:  ner- 
mal  ds,  642 ; university  convocation,  M2 ; excise  law  in 
New  York  City,  .*43;  action  of  the  courts  MS;  veidlci 
in  tbe  care  of  Colonel  North,  tried  io  16M,  543 ; anti-rvnt 
tronbles  643 ; resolutions  of  the  Legial&tore  on  natiotul 
affairs  544;  impeachment  of  Judge  9micb,  M4;  jeeal- 
deotJal  reception  by  the  Senate,  ,’44;  prisons  544;  tto- 
Usties  of  State  ceusns  614;  rholcrs  54-5;  Democeatie 
Convention,  M.5 ; Republican  do.,  645 ; right  of  a C<41- 
fodereto  officer  to  vote.  5(6;  elcetions  MA 

Niblacx,  Wiluau  E. — Representative  from  Indians  124; 
offers  a resolution  to  admit  Southern  mombt-rs  to  the 
floor,  188. 

AVcaniffua.— See  Central  America. 

natore,  M6;  how  prtMloceil,  546;  actino  i-f 
flame  on  it,  M7 ; as  a blasting  agent.  517 ; expiwimeau, 
M7;  action,  M7;  accidental  explosioos,  MS;  force  for 
blastiog,  MS;  restrictions  in  transportation,  MS;  plans 
to  secure  safety.  M3 ; how  used,  549 ; to  render  tempora- 
rily non-explosive,  M9. 

Nobthbkook,  FeabcisT.  B.—- Birth,  552 ; carver.  552 ; death, 
653. 

X(»iA  Carolina.— 'Act\cn  of  the  people  on  tho  ordinance  of 
seceislon.  549 ; extra  session  of  the  Ijegislalurc  odled,  649 ; 
debt,  M9;  9tato  assets  559;  valoatlon  of  property, 
650 ; act  relating  to  negroes  5W ; State  l«aaks  5W:  re* 
port  of  Ifgislatlro  committee  on  extinction  of  tbelr 
chartvra,  5f4f ; daring  tbe  Revolution  charters  of  corpo- 
rations with  all  other  laws  ceased  to  exist,  580;  ehari- 
table  iQAtltations  551 ; dleabletl  eoldlors  561 ; 9tate  Con- 
vention reassembled,  .551  ; history  of  affairs  551;  proceed- 
lags  of  tbe  eonventlon,  551 ; its  itowcn  discussed,  551; 
constitution  revised,  551;  rejeeteKl  by  the  pcopls66l; 
caniUdatcs  fur  Governor.  552 ; resolutions  of  pari  ies,  fiM ; 
electUn  resulis,  552;  action  of  tbe  Legislature  on  the 
amendment  to  the  Fudenl  Conailtution,  552 ; conven- 
tion cd*  colored  persons  652. 

A’ortA  German  Con/eiierttUon,—^tt  6>rwoi*y. 

Nott,  EurBAurr.— Birth,  553;  career,  563;  death,  WiA 

O 

05//«ariVs,  jlmerfcun.— 9klnner,  I>r.  P.  II.,  554;  Ptillman, 
Thos  B.,  5M;  McKenly. -Jacob  K..564;  Hickey,  Gen- 
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cral  Wm.,  6M;  StronK.  Cjtba,  &M;  Pnr«lr.  KUjah  P., 
&M;  SoIgcT.  Dr.  R.,  W4;  Swann,  Dr.  R.  P.,  Wi;  Jndab, 
CoioDcl  II.  M.,  &5I;  Robblna,  Geo.  SL,  A&i;  Stevoai,  Dr. 
}L  F.,d>55:  Choate,  RufUii,  S.'SS;  Fiavia,  John  O.,  &&5; 
Moi’cnii,  ChiiA.  A.,  A55;  Ottolvn^n,  Mra.  H.  K., 
CouUd^,  Oilone)  R.  11^  &55;  Hawley,  Chnrlea.  5^; 
Thom{»»oii,  Oawald,  655;  Roonuan,  Jamas  Heyer, 
W.  9.,  5.M;  Oelo,  JcMtcph,  2)56;  CtLoudler,  Tbos,  556; 
Grier,  Wm.  P.,  556;  Elmemlorf,  Anthony,  556;  Hub- 
bard, W.  K,  556;  Euman.  AtMlri  B..  556. 

Greene,  Mrs.  E.  C.,  55T : Bixrchard,  Ety,  557 ; Sampson, 
W.  M..  557;  Edwards  Jesse,  657;  Hlnkley,  H.,  MT; 
Cary,  Robert,  657;  Morse,  J.  E-,  M7 ; Murray,  J.  B,, 
657;  Hatch,  Oeo.  W.,  657;  .Vdatns,  W.  J..  557;  Buell, 

B.  F„557;  Edwards  O.,  8llns.m,  Colonel  U.  M, 

659;  Halffht,  F.  Parmenter,  TV'.,  65^;  Brown- 

ln;r,  Colonel  V>.  A.,  65$;  Ord,  Geo.,  558;  Bean,  B.  M., 
558. 

Lynn.  Ilobort,  558;  Jayne,  T>r.  D.,  5.58;  Bowers  Colo- 
nel T.,  6&<9:  Uortlon,  J , 55tf ; Dallas  P.  M.,  556;  iVost, 
Dr.  II.  B.,  bikl;  Haven,  Luther,  5.'<9;  Trotter,  J.  F., 
660;  Douldeday,  U.  F.,  55Sr ; Ohle,Wm,,  650 ; Moore,  M-, 
669;  Sebmidt,  F.,560;  Carrie,  R.  V.,  5C0;  Wriirbt,  W,, 
560;  Willard,  F.  A.,  560;  Petriken,  a K.,  5C0;  Kobln&oa, 
Henry,  56>);  Rojsel,  Drael,  660;  Vroeland,  B.,  560; 
KUlott,  Stephen.  Ml;  Parker,  8.,  561;  Brick,  E.,  661; 
Jackson.  J.  J.,  561 ; Cluimbers  Gea,  561 ; Loomis  L-t 
661;  Swan,  a K,  561;  Tblbudoaux,  R.  O,,  561;  Oaltier, 
661;  Taylor,  J.,  561. 

Harding.  661 ; 'Watson,  General  H.  P.,  66] ; Harrl-s 
Major  A.,  562;  Font.  J.  £.,  662;  Delaney,  M.  Q.,  562; 
TbornUm.  General  W.  A.,  562;  l>ownin7,  Thos,  662; 
Jones  M.  P„662;  Van  Biiren,  General  J.  L.,56-i;  Btons 

C. ,  66:1;  Tuttle,  9.  L,  663;  Nye,  Kara,  663;  Tbom;»on, 
a P.,  563;  Warrloer,  Francis,  6G3;  Kwinp.  W.  B.,  563; 
Adanif,  J.  B..  663;  Gilbert,  Mrs.  John,  664;  Aosttn,  C, 

L. ,  Ml;  Kelly,  J.,  6C4;  Clapp,  TV.  W.,  664;  Tenner,  E. 

D. ,  5C4. 

Hatchlnira.  W.,5G4;  Kirkpatrick,  J.,504;  Dally,  W., 
561;  Brown.  T.  W.,  564;  Bardwoll,  II.,  664;  Kennedy, 
8.,  664;  Morey,  Gea,  664;  TV'asson,  J.  D.,  564;  BaKtloe, 

M.  .V.,  665;  Clapp,  Theo,  565;  Bacon,  D.  8.,  665;  Pip- 
pit.  J.,  565;  Cook,  L..565;  Griffin,  J.  0.  A..  565;  Cox, 
a G.,  565 ; Slack,  a,  566 ; Watte,  Carlo^  666. 

Fletcher, C.,  566;  Stwddltonl,  P.  0., 666;  YeaUsMIss 
C.,  566;  Peck,  E,  567;  I*atten,  W.  8..  667;  Odell,  M.  F„ 
667;  Cwldlnp,  Ichabod,  567;  Merrick,  J.  L.,  667;  Rea, 
Mrs.  668;  Klfenotb,  B.,  568;  Barrett,  8.,  568;  Kennard, 
J.  IL.  568;  Cooke,  J.  II.,  568. 

Avery,  E,  66»;  Parham,  W.  A^  568;  Bruce,  Georpe, 
668;  Maloney,  G.,  509;  Toulmtn,  T.  L.  569;  Childs, 
8.  D..569;  Grier.  J.  M..  :-69;  I5»y.  D.  W.,  669;  Hoyt, 

N. ,  679;  BloodpiJod,  8.  De,  570;  Iionclan,  J.  P.,  570; 
Dutton.  T.  R.,  570;  TVixMlhali,  C.  8.,  670;  Velg«T,  H., 
670;  Calhoun,  J.  T.,  570;  Grover,  J.,  570;  Richmond, 
J.  C.,  570 ; Jones,  N.,  671 ; Thorn,  J.  8.,  571 ; TVhUc, 
Thos,  571 ; Morgan,  Oon.  Gcorpi>,  671 ; Taylor,  F.  W., 
571;  llaywartl.  J.,  672;  Smith,  tn-o.  M.  I*,  672. 

PantflKwn.  II.  H.,  672;  Simpson,  J.  W*.,  672;  B<‘a!c, 
J.  M.  IL,  672;  Newman,  W.  P.,  572;  Kntherford,  J.,  672; 
Pierson,  T.  H,,  572;  Russell,  Gea  H..  672;  Dostic,  A.  P., 
572;  Hort'jn.  J.  W.,  672;  Buttertleld,  M.,678;  Stephens 
J.,67«;nran^^lr^  W.  P.,578;  VUl,Vlto.6'.S;Tracy,  W.  K., 
578;  Wllloni,  C.  T.,  578;  Orosyenw,  D.  A..  678;  Ptyrop- 
ton,  P.  TV.  L.,  618;  TVright,  TV.,  673;  Holuman.  W.  F., 
578 ; Rutherford.  J.  C.,  678  ; Carder,  J.  D..  578 ; Drap-  r. 
Miss  C.,  574;  Tompkins  Jn  Kimball,  TV.,  674; 
TV'eydemeyer,  Col.  J,,  674;  Naple,  Gen.  J.,  574;  White, 
F.  C.,  574;  McKlbone,  J.  F.,  573;  FUzperald,  F.,  575; 
Howell,  1.  P.,  573;  Cralder,  F.,  575;  Robinson,  J.  J., 


675;  Wade.  E,  675;  Burnham,  Col,  J,  C.,  675;  Marlay, 
M.,  675;  Wallace,  R.,  575;  Baldwin,  M.  W.,  676;  Ran- 
dall, J.,  675;  8ape.  O.,  676;  Omie,  Gen.  W.  TV„  576; 
Walker,  A„  576;  Caldwell,  Gea  A.,  .576;  TV'ripht,  E W., 
576;  Peaaelee,  Oen.  C.  !i.,  576;  Hanson,  Mrs.  J.  T.,676; 
8crlpps  J.  I*,  576;  TV’llder,  I).,  577;  Dlmsdale,  T.  J., 
677 ; Mo4»re.  J.,  ,577 ; Steele,  J.  B.,  577 ; Josephs  8.,5T7 ; 
Schuyler,  Tboe.,  577;  Snow,  Georpe  M-,  577;  Glbeon, 
Dr.  L.,  577;  Alexjwuler,  578;  S|»auMing.  Miss  A., 678. 

Burnett,  II.  C.,  678 ; llappcnett,  R.,  578 ; Culver,  J.  D., 
678;  Kinpabury,  Col.  Chaa.,  578;  Dickens  A.  N.,  578: 
Osband,  Geo.  D.  E,  673;  Karey,  J.  8.,  673;  Baldwin, 
8.  D..  679 ; Bralnanl,  Dr.  D..  679 ; Ibrfe,  Col.  C.  J„  679 ; 
Clark,  J.,  670 ; Cook,  Chaa.,  579 ; Fowler,  — , 679 ; Barrow, 
W.,  579;  Travis,  R.,  579  ; Barry,  Col.  8..  579 ; Ik'echcr, 
J.  8.,  5T9;  Ansorgr*,  Cliaa.,  579;  Colby.  Chaa.  G.,  586; 
Cobb,  Bylvauus,  680;  Laccy,  W.  B.,  580;  Tripp,  G.  N„ 
680. 

Vickers  Tlioc,  580;  Coyls  W.  IL.  581 ; Ociilry.  M.  P., 
681 ; Burr,  Wm.,  661 ; Gillette,  T.  P,  581 ; Whittlesey, 
W.  A.,  tel;  Kwen,  Mrs.  M.  T.,  581;  Beale,  Major  E, 
Ml ; WUlaon,  H.  V.,  ,tel ; Fmman.  TV,  O.,  531 ; Lewis 
W.  a,  6S1;  Carpenter,  D., 582;  White,  C.  C.,  582;  Porter, 
John  F.,  ,5.39 ; KooRslIon,  E,  682 ; TVheehjck,  M.  O.,  582 ; 
TValker,  W.  M.,  582;  Brewster,  J„  532;  Forrest,  M.,583; 
Bn-voort,  A.,  5t® ; Thomas,  J.,  683 ; Auld,  J.  B.,  589 ; Fry, 
Jacob,  683 ; 8<>rTOS9,  T.  L.,  683 ; Bronson,  Ass  58S  ; Hale, 
Mrs  8.  P.,  688. 

Perkins— ,588;  Hawes  MImC. P.,C6S;  Minot, Chas., 
5«3;  Pasehall,  N,,66l;  Chanocey,  P.  8..  681;  HolUday, 
W.  A.,  584;  Hoyt,  James  6m;  Yelhakc,  H.,664;  Brown, 
F.  IL.  684;  Fclhennan,  W.  J..  634;  Grammond.  Ot-orgo 
TV., 581;  Forrest,  French,  6^4);  TVlUon,  H.,  6©;  Peck, 
E B-,  685;  Sawyer,  R.  M.,  585;  Pomeroy,  Benjauilu, 
6S5;  Scranton,  F..  C..  635;  Perkins  J.  M.,  556;  Albro, 
— , 586;  S«»mple,  Gen.  J,,  686. 

G6ifuflrt>s  £Vrro/>«rn.— -liesrolehels  M.,  586;  Newton. Mrs. 
A.  M.,  536 ; Parebappe.  0.  J.  B..  636 ; Poucbanl,  J.  F A., 
537;  Montague,  J.  F.  C,  687;  Zamorskl,  Count,  587; 
Brooke.O.  V.,  te7;  Palmer,  G.  IL,5S7;  Wcncalcy,  H., 
6s>7 ; TVoolley,  J.,  te7 ; Ankcswald,  R.,  M7;  Clarke,  Misa 
11. 1.„6ss;  51aUIand,  8.  E,  583;  Oddone,  IMnce,  6SS; 
Peacock,  T.  L.^  ^^5;  BK-hat,  A.  G.,  teh ; Duigaml,  J.  M., 
58.3. 

Konrher,  V.,  688;  Cooper,  Com.  IL,  5»3;  Addison, 
C.  G.,  583;  Hpottswoode,  A-,  55-i;  Thompson,  J.,  538; 
T\'frf»d,  J.  P.,  68S;  Don.mghmore,  E II.  II , 5?0;  llavl- 
land.  Tbos.  F.,  589;  Syk's  Godfrey,  539;  1.4e,  J.,  588; 
H.nlacs  5^;  Ruckert,  F.,  589. 

Massey,  Mrs.  R.  J.,  590;  Jusuf,  Gen.,  f43i;  Cooper, 
a IL,  500 ; Wares  M.,  690;  Edwanles  IL,  690;  Toatl, 
A.,  5P0;  Fer*ltnand,  II.  F.,  .590;  Thornton,  T.,  690; 
Lanplais  31.,  590. 

Hlllier,  George,  591;  Griffin,  H.,  601;  Ilmlpklos  T.. 
501 ; Batinpton,  B.  G.,  m ; Moltke,  A.  W„  591 ; RyUnd. 
J.  E,  501 ; Beymonr,  E J.,  601 ; Reynolds  J.^  601 ; Bakc' 
well,  Mrs^  J.,  fi02;  Hufficid,  Dr.  II.,  1W2 ; Rivers  Gca  P.. 
692;  Dlx.*n..L,502;  Malliounie,  M.,  592. 

TVorsley,  P.  B.,  .102;  Courthopc,  W.,  592;  Harvey,  TV, 
IL.  502;  Cralgte,  Dr.  !>.,  5KI;  Robinson,  II.  U.,  503; 
Mills  J.,6W;  C<md^,  I»r!nee.  593;  Etherldpe,  l>r.,  608; 
Br»»treris  M.  C0.*i ; Kamamala,  V.,  fOH;  Bowles  J.. 
f4W;  Vernon,  Oco.  J.  TV.,  .W3;  Belcher,  J.,  508;  Dell,  J., 
.598;  Desportes  M., 508 ; Flocon,  P.,594;  tlui-rnon,  R., 
.104;  Nuhes  .\dmlnil,  .’’04. 

Klnnear,  Mrs.  B.,  Berwick,  W.,  .194;  5l6rj*,  J.. 
69-1;  Jackson,  I!.,  .'.94 ; Garrett,  IL.  f*4;  Willson,  E TV'.. 
595;  Leeds  W.  IL,  W.l;  Trulet,  M.,  .103. 

Toyntiec,  Dr.  J.,  ’05;  Denver,  C.,  695;  Carjicnter, 
W.  TL,  605;  Howard,  F.,  595;  S]>cncvr,  Georgo  T.,  605: 
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»<'lr.  T.,  S95;  n«lcIi.lJor,  T.,  S9«;  Klikolson,  J,  .190; 
Nurthumb^'fbnd,  DucbeM,  KMJ ; llutin^,  C.,  ; Maris 

V. ,  ri9#;  Martin,  E.,  Msjnani,  8.,  596;  Suriwongs, 
P.  M.,  696. 

Camdpo.  Oi-orjro  C.  P.,  W6;  ItohPDXollcni,  I*rincv, 
rat;  (}roTor,n.  M..rat;  Alcock,T.,607;  MIchvH,  Gen. 
J.,587;  Kubowno,  597;  Mont,  Theo.,  507. 

{‘'ranrilloo,  697 ; Maclarpn,  Cbna.,  697 ; Hajr,  D. 
607;  .MouraTleff,  Oi*n,  N.,  50<;  IlallbUf,  Cl,  59$;  8heii* 
ton.  If.  C.,  60S;  WJHonghbj-,  J.  P.,  50«;  Dillon.  J.  B., 
60’»;  Mellcr,  M.,  60$;  Fcalbmtoaaugh,  O.  W., 
l>^inW.  D.,  699;  GuMschmldt,  If.,  699;  Aodll^r,  E.,  699. 

Turgot,  L.  F.  E.,  599;  IIol*l«s  W.  i\  599;  Sldoej-, 

W.  K.,  609 ; Lowe,  J.,  .599 ; Pellcw,  George.  .599 ; Sleboli], 
P.  F.,  ftXi;  Roblnion,  G.  A_,  6ti0;  Hopkins,  W„  COn; 
Wrench,  MUs  M.,  fluO;  PIUDkeU,T.  8.,  600;  Conquest, 
J.  T.,  600;  Dorlon,  E.,  600;  Spence,  Ik  E.,  ftW;  Francis 
O.  IL.  000. 

Barker,  B..  601 ; Holland,  Ladf  8.,  601 ; Colllngwood, 
R.  0.  A,,  ; Iburktr,  Admiral,  601 ; Shlrlc/,  W.  W., 

ft>I ; C'bevnncr,  8.  P„  601 ; Baranle,  A.  O,  P.,  602. 

Cotbtn,  W„  602 ; Krerest,  Geo.,  6U2 ; Blacks,  R,  602 ; 
Vrirc,  J.  H.,  602;  Meath,  J.  C.,  602;  Robertson,  J.,  602; 
Monroe,  E.,  608;  Hind,  J.,  60S;  OUbert,  Mrs.  A,,  603; 
Hick.  R,  6<I8;  FiganU^ro,  J.  a,  603;  Frank,  M..  603. 

OAio.— Prosperity,  6iKl;  nsscmbling  of  the  Dcmocrelie  Con* 
vcntlon.  &)8  ; resolutions,  6U3;  RepuUlean  ConTentlon, 
resolutions,  GJK1;  mulls  of  tbc  election,  6‘'>i ; tuI* 
nation  of  property.  C04;  taxes  6<v4;  finances,  6<>4;  debt, 
C>^;  agricnltural  products,  604;  wool,  6<M;  Ilre-stock, 
6'i4;  population  of  cities,  6(M;  new  buildings  erected, 
004 ; marriages,  C(V1 ; mortgages,  &vi ; charitable  liistUn* 
tlons,  005 : the  8tatc  Reform  fann,  6*<n 

OWenhurj;.— Goreminent,  605;  an  a.  0)5;  |K>pulatloa,  C05 ; 
commerce,  605;  Joins  the  Cuufedcretton, 

O'XaiLL,  CuasuKs.— Representatire  from  PcnnsylranU,  124 ; 
nomlnaU's  lliomas  B.  Stockton  for  chaplain,  12S. 

Oregon.— Klectlon  of  Stale  officers,  605;  acts  of  the  Legisla* 
tore,  6>VI:  constitutional  amendment,  605;  Central  Rail- 
road, 606 ; surplus  crui«,  6i>6l 

OtrasttY,  WiLLun  G.>-Binh,  Ci.^;  pursuits,  606;  death, 
606. 

P 

y*«imgaoy.— Government,  0>7;  area,  607;  population,  007 ; 
raUrosdA,  0*)7 ; nlUanees  against  Paraguay,  607 ; terms, 
6)>7;  idtted  armies,  60$;  Paraguayan  anny,  0i>9;  military 
operations,  t»9-61  L 

Paaista.  PiBctK  Locia.— Birth,  611;  pursuits,  611;  death, 
611. 

PsMsioiR,  J.  C.— Birth,  612;  pursuits,  612;  death,  61*1 

i*cnn«yfranf<T.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  612;  aetspass- 
e«!l,  612;  resolution  on  the  Ctrll  Bights  bill,  612;  dls- 
franebUlng  deserters,  612;  Democratic  Conrentlon,  618; 
resolntlons,  618;  Republittan  Conreniion,  613;  resolu- 
tlona,  613;  ins.«s  convention.  614;  ri-vdotions,  614; 
finances,  614 ; di'bt,  614;  school  syatem,  614 ; appn>|>rta* 
lions,  614;  rc{iort  of  superintendent,  614;  elections,  61& 

7*crw.—4iovemment,615;  art‘a.615;  |>r>pu]stloa,  015;  army, 
615;  nary,  615;  ci»mmercc,  615;  allinrce  with  ChiU, 
615;  operations  of  the  8|iaQlar>i%  615;  fortifications  at 
Callao,  6li%;  attack  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  Gl.5;  repulse, 
616;  Petuvlao  aduilrai,  616;  n^fonn  muremeuta,  616; 
fnsunvetionary  movemeuts.  617:  election.  617. 

J^ftotoffraphy,  CAromo.— Experiments.  617;  theory  of  Helm* 
Loll  conflmie<l,  617 ; exikeriinents  of  8h  Victor.  617. 

PiggpoxT,  JoKX.— Birth,  617 ; carw  r.  617;  death,  617. 

IVe,  Cuaxlks  C.— Birth,  619;  pu^suit^  61$;  death,  61S. 

PoLA>p,  Less  P.^i-nator  from  Venuunt,  124;  relative  to 


Stockton's  right  to  a seat,  230;  on  the  President's  power 
to  remove  office-holders,  24A 

Povr.aoT,  8Aurai.  0.— Senator  from  Kansas,  124 ; on  adnils- 
alon  o(  Colorado,  232. 

PoaTKa,  Joii.r  A.— Birth,  6!S;  purauHs,  619;  death,  619. 

Poani,  Noah.— Birth,  619 ; pursult^  619 ; death,  619. 

/'orfwpo/.— Government,  619;  area,  619;  popuhition,  619; 
po9seMlon^  619;  finance*,  619;  anuy,  619;  navy,  619; 
8i«Dish  insurrection,  619. 

PowEti,  W.  Bran.— Birth,  020;  career,  620;  drath.  620. 

/>ss5yferf«inA— OI«r  School,  621 ; numlfri,  621 ; session  of 
the  General  .Vssembly,  621 ; orgnnltallon.  621;  Louis- 
rille  Presbytery,  621 ; action  the  Assembly  rapeoting 
signers  of  the  ‘•declaration  and  testimony."  ©2 ; Mis- 
souri 8ynod,  622 ; mooting  of  diaseotieQts  at  6t.  Louis, 
622 : stalcmcnt  of  doctrines,  principle*,  and  policy,  622; 
pivsbylcrlcs  elsewhere,  628.  New  School  Presbyterians, 
623;  numUra,  623 ; seaslon  ofthe  General  Assembly,  628; 
view  of  nalluiuil  sflairs,  628 ; fratcrnirstlon,  623.  United 
PrcBbytcrtans;  numbers,  624 ; contributions,  624;  ses- 
sion of  tho  General  Assembly,  624 ; proccedlnf:*,  (S4. 
('umberland  Presbyterians.  624;  meeting  of  the  Assem- 
bly, 624.  Southern  Presbyterians;  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  624;  new  book  of  discipline,  624;  other 
proceeding*,  624 ; eommlttco  to  confer  with  Cnmber- 
bod  Presbyterian*,  625 ; report  on  cdueation,  62A  As- 
sociate Reformed,  62.5;  numbers.  625;  Presbyterian*  In 
Great  Britain,  625;  Preebyterians  in  Brilbh  Colonie*, 
626. 

Paicx,  Hibah.— Rejiresentatire  from  Iowa,  124;  nominate* 
B.  II.  Natbl  for  chajdain,  liffl ; offers  a reanlatioa,  14A 

PruMifi. — Government,  626;  area,  626;  religion  of  the  pofr 
ubtion,  626;  revenue*.  626;  army,  626;  navy,  626;  dllB- 
cnlUee  with  Austria,  626;  negotiations,  6S6;  war,  626; 
aggraoilijemenl  of  Prussia.  620 ; demand  of  France,  626 ; 
secret  treaties,  627 ; conflict  between  the  GoverumiDt 
and  people,  62T;  royal  s|ieech,  627;  action  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  627 ; dlasolvi-d,  €t2S;  new  elcrtlon,  629; 
royal  speech.  ^9;  action  of  the  new  chambers,  62>;  re- 
sults of  tbc  war,  629;  map  of  Prussia,  629. 

Public  Dorumenfs.— Prusideut's  Message  at  the  second  scs- 
slim  of  the  Thirty-ninth  C-ongreas,  630 ; veto  of  the  act 
to  establish  a bureau  for  the  relief  of  frvtHtmeo,  rvfrtgvcs, 
and  abandoned  lands,  S15;  Civil  PJghts  bill,  639;  veto 
of,  640;  mtiO^Ry  rt'poit  of  the  Joint  committee  on  re- 
construction to  the  two  Houses  of  CongrcM,  64.3;  ml- 
n(»4ty  report  of  the  Joint  committee  on  r«T>nstruction  t<> 
the  two  Honaes  of  Congress,  650 ; an  act  for  tho  union 
of  Canada,  Nova  Hcoila,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
g-Tvernment  thercor,  as  i«assed  by  tbe  British  Parlb- 
ment,  657. 

R 

Raxoall,  Sawitzi.  j.— Eeprcsentatlv©  from  Pcnnsylvanls, 
124;  offers  a resolution  on  the  payment  of  the  pnbUc 
debt,  130. 

RAYHoxn,  Hek*t  j.— r.cpre»cntatire  fh>m  New  York,  124 1 
prescuis  a constitutional  question,  140 ; on  reitrcscota- 
tion  and  taxation,  14T;  on  Tennessee  members,  228; 
offers  riYwltUion  relative  to  Jefferson  Davis,  24*\ 

f^ivonsfrf/cf/on.— Committee  in  CongKss,  140. 

Peed  /PMdrumenfs.— First  application  of  a tongne  of  meul 
tu  musical  sounds  6C6;  the  eolodlcan,  666 ; the  accor- 
doon,  6G6 ; ^hango^  666 ; the  melodeon,  666 ; curving 
tho  reeds,  666;  difficulty  In  regard  to  tones,  667 ; ex- 
periments, 667 ; octave  coupler.  667 ; stops,  G6S. 

Reformed  CAwrcA*#.— liefortned  Dutch,  66o;  synods,  669; 
numbers,  66";  missions,  669;  resolutions  on  tbe  change 
of  the  official  name  of  the  Church,  64%;  Gmnan  Re* 
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fomM<l,66S;  trifODla!  B7Qod,  6<V^;  officers,  66r>:  rrla- 
tJoaA  with  tho  Keformod  Dutch,  dlicu^idona,  6CQ. 
Rkx5IB,  Gcoboe. — Birth,  C09;  pursuits,  M9;  desth,  669. 

— GoTcrument.  663  ; area,  G69;  jwpulatiun,  GG9;  joins 
OermaD  CoDfodcretlon,  GG9. 

Discovery,  WJ;  Datura,  CCO;  uses,  (IG9;  expor- 
ImODts,  6T0. 

Rho^ie  /sft/n'i.— Mcctini;  of  Bcpabllcans  In  conveotlon, 
670;  proceviUngs,  670;  Dcttuouratlo  Conventioa,  070; 
procccdlujfs,  670 ; election,  670 ; lnauj;uratlon  of  tho 
Governur,  670 ; prueaedizi^.'S,  671 ; eessioo  of  the  l<C£ii- 
latore,  671 ; acts  passc^l,  671 ; Narragaosot  ladbns  671 ; 
doclius  to  become  cliltcns,  671. 

Biodmond.  DKan.-^Birtb,  671 ; career,  671 ; death,  67^ 
Rooi&a,  AHDKKvr  <T.— Hepresentalive  from  Now  JerMy.  124 ; 
on  representatiuQ  oud  taxation,  146 ; on  the  Civil  Rights 
hill,  1K)1 ; on  the  bill  to  rclloro  officers,  216l 
BoGEa.'t,  lIcxBY  D. — Birth,  673;  pursuits,  673;  death,  678. 
Roman  CcUAoUo  C'AurcA.— (^f^nUattoa  and  nombert,  673; 
(Wganlaution  and  natnbe-rs  In  England,  673;  negotiations 
of  tho  Italian  Ooremmont  with  the  Po|>e,  674;  alloca* 
tloQ  of  the- Pope,  674;  niiocutlon  against  Russia,  674; 
reply  of  the  Rasslan  Government,  673;  letter  to  tho 
Catholic  bishops  on  tho  canontzalUio  of  martyrs,  676; 
Boconl  National  CooncU  In  the  I'nited  States,  676;  mem- 
bers, 676;  pastoral  letter,  677;  views  on  tho  emsnci|>a- 
tion  of  slaves,  677;  dispatch  to  the  Pope,  67S;  rv]*Iy, 
67*1. 

Rosa,  JoHX. — Birth,  67$;  pursuits,  67S ; death,  673. 
^wssia.^.loTernmrot,  673 ; ar«-a,  673 ; iNTpulaUon.  673 ; 
revenue,  679;  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor,  679 ; 
eongratalailuns  of  the  Emperor  by  tho  United  States, 
679 ; reply  of  Prince  Gortclutkoff,  679 ; letter  of  the 
Emperor,  6S0;  war  in  Central  Asia,  630;  Incorporation 
of  Taahkend  with  the  empire,  C$0;  Insnirectlona  in  the 
Caucasus,  63l ; emancipation,  631 ; Ruasi6cation  of  Po- 
land, 632. 

i?tM*ic/n  jlmcrfcvT.^ltnatioD,  632;  extent,  6^2;  history, 
632;  rivers,  6s2;  productions,  632;  climate,  633 ; sold  to 
tho  United  .Slates,  638. 

RcrniBroBu.  donx.^-Birth,  638;  porsnlts,  633;  death,  654. 

S 

D(>m<n{K>.— Ar^  631;  population,  681;  government, 
661;  visit  of  Secretary  ^ward,  634. 

.Sai*  ,%ifrarfor.— See  Central  Atneriea. 

SairLSBcnT,  WtLLAan.-^enalor  from  Delaware,  124 ; on  the 
rcconslrnction  committee,  188  ; on  the  exclusion  of 
Soutbrrn  mciiibrrs,  13il;  on  the  eonstitattonal  amend- 
mvut,  191 ; on  the  Civil  Rights  bill,  197 ; on  the  Frved- 
inon*s  Bureau,  2D7 ; on  the  bill  bj  relieve  officers,  219; 
on  ulmtsslon  of  CoIoradi>,  238. 

Sare. — Government,  6M;  area,  634;  popnlailon,  634. 
<%i;ronp.— Government,  6>t ; area,  C'sl ; p<^>ulstlon,  634  ; 

revenue,  684 ; in  the  German  war,  6»i, 
tkhaumburff-Lippe. — Government,  634;  area,  664;  popnla- 
tion.  6>4 ; sid«s  with  Prussia,  6i>4. 

Treaty  arrangemont-s  634;  govern- 
ment, 681;  area,  6s5;  p^ulattun,  63&. 

ScAtrortburff. — Government,  CHA;  art«,  6S5;  |>opalatton, 
63A;  sides  with  Prnssia,  636i 
PooTT,  WnrriBi.n.— Birth,  685;  career,  635;  death,  636. 
Pkatox,  Wilmaw.— Birth,  637 ; pursuits,  687;  death,  687. 
Sewabd.  'Wti.UAK  II. — I.reUer  on  Bendin;;  eonsUtutional 
amondment  to  States,  196 ; action  of  tho  New  York  Sen- 
ate relative  to,  544‘;  views  on  the  l*resldent*s  position, 
753;  do.  on  the  PhUodeipbia  C-onventlon,  755,  757. 
BHBLL.VBAS<jrn,  Bauceu— RepresenUtive  from  Ohio,  121; 
on  representation  and  taxation,  146 


Bitbbbax,  Jotfx.— Senator  fmen  Ohio,12>l;  on  cxelnslon  of 
Suathem  members,  162:  on  tho  Ifresidont's  power  to  re- 
move office-holders,  242-250. 

PncBBAX,  Gen.  W.  T. — Appointed  Lieiiteoant-Gcncral,  84. 

Smith,  AfOcsTrs  W.— Birth,  639;  pursnita,  639;  death, 
€89. 

SMirn,GBEex  Clat.— ReprcscataUvo  from  Kentncky,  124; 
nomtoates  Charles  B.  Parsons  for  chaplain,  129. 

Sirrm,  .loSBPn  .M.— Birth,  690;  career,  690;  death,  69fk 

Sodtty  Biboratf  Found  in  California.  ft)2;  constituent 
parts  of  water,  692  ; annual  supply  estimate;!,  69*2. 

iScx/a  aiuf  CUortne  J?<wi<fues.— -Nature,  <192;  uUli^er^  692; 
treatment,  692;  various  processes,  698. 

Soda  and  Soda  Uom/iotmtfs.— IVoccsecs  for  the  prt'para- 
tlon  0^691;  ontlioe  of  Leblanc's,  095;  theory  of  I.^- 
bianc,  696 ; other  processes,  697 ; preparation  of  soda 
chlorine,  etc.,  acids,  697 ; Kapp's  SMla  prot'csa,  69^;  pro- 
cess with  baryta,  etc,,  698;  process  by  direct  action  on 
common  sail,  60S  ;'soda  from  cryollt<%  €99;  oxidation 
of  crude  soda  .IlQOtws,  699 ; preparation  of  pure  soda, 
699. 

Solid  BotlUsJfaie  <1^— Explanation,  700 ;)  experiments,  700 ; 
phenomena,  700. 

iSbrpAHTO.— The  sort  of  cane,  700;  cnltlratlon,  701;  exproas- 
iog  of  the  Jnicc,  702;  puriilcatinn,  70:1;  procoeaes,  705; 
sugar,  ?i>6:  other  nsca,  706;  profits  of  cnlture,  707; 
yearly  product,  707. 

South  Carolina, — Futility  of  criminal  laws,  70T;  modifica- 
tions, 707;  stay  Uw,  T6S;  session  of  the  Ixigi-shtore ; 
708;  Us  acts,  708;  public  debt,  703;  penitentiary,  708; 
schools,  703;  Imprisonment  for  debt,  703;  rlco  crop,  70S; 
amendment  to  the  Federal  ConstUntlon,  709 ; civil  rights 
of  negHK^,  709;  exports  of  cotton,  709;  manulhctores, 
709. 

djoremmcnl,  687  ; area,  C^T  ; |>npulatlon,  637 ; 
finances,  687;  debt,  637;  commerce,  6?*7;  army,  637; 
military  revolt,  637;  resignation  of  the  O Donnell  min- 
istry, 688;  pmclanution  of  the  revolutionary  jonta, 
633;  war  with  Chill  and  Peru.  6S8. 

Spabks,  JABxn.— Birth,  638;  career.  6v3;  death.  &»8w 

Bpbeii,  J.— Attorney 'General,  518 ; on  the  cose  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  518. 

STAJtsBEav,  irBSttV-— Altomey-Gwieml,  517;  letter  on  Ibo 
case  nf  Jefferson  Davis,  517. 

BTAJrr<)V,  Enwtx  51. — Secretary  of  War,  513;  report  on  tha 
case  of  JelT«'r*on  Psvia,  518. 

Btktkxs,  Tdaopkcs.— Representative  from  Pennsylvania, 
124;  offers  resolution  fora  Joint  commltteo  on  recon- 
struction, 128 ; nominates  James  G.  Butler  for  chaplain, 
129;  offers  a scries  of  jidnt  resolutions.  180;  on  Bcnnte 
amendments  to  rcconstmctlon  resolution,  139, 140;  on 
referring  Prc«ideot‘s  Message,  141;  on  au  amendment  to 
tho  Constitution,  146;  reports  from  Joint  commltteo, 
155;  reports  from  Joint  commllfcc,  182;  offers  blllsi, 
1^;  on  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  138;  on  ibo 
Memphis  riots,  ^8. 

SvEWAtT,  WiLUaw  M.— -Senatm*  from  Nevada,  124;  on  tho 
Freedmen's  Burean  blU,  265 ; on  admission  of  Colorado, 
232;  a>ffers  rcsolutioss  of  nniversal  amnesty  and  nnlver- 
Sul  suffrage,  748. 

Btilwell,  Thomas  N.— Representative  from  Illinois,  124; 
offers  a rcflolntlon,  148. 

Stocktux,  Jonx  P. -Senator  from  New  Jersey,  124;  report 
of  the  Judiciary  OommlUct*  on  bU  right  to  a seat,  226; 
on  bis  right  to  a seat  in  the  Senate,  223-280. 

Stocetox.  Rudert  F.— Birtii.,  709 ; <au3M.*r,  710;  death,  710. 

Btbbet,  ArotrsTca.— Birth,  711 ; pursnUs,  711 ; death,  711. 

Nwffitr.— Varieties  of  cane,  711;  qnalilles  and  composition 
of  cane-Joict',  712;  manutheture  of  mw  suvara,  712; 
Improvements,  713;  precessoa  of  refining,  714;  Improvo- 
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DieoU  in,  Tl(i;  IroportAtloo  aod  coD^uoiption  717, 
7IS. 

8cmxk«,  CnatLca.— Senator  fh>m  Massacbosetta,  IM ; ofTi*n 
a rrsoiutloo  ileclaratory  of  the  CoDatltntlonal  Amcad* 
moot  aboHshitiir  slavery,  do.  declaratory  of  the  duly 
of  Congress  in  respect  to  guarantlv»  of  t be  not  ional  security 
and  the  national  fiillh,  lid ; do.  test»cctiDg  the  duty  of  Con* 
gross  irlallvo  to  loyal  cltlicns  in  the  Southern  States, 
lid,  on  the  report  of  Carl  Seburz,  183;  against  rosolu* 
tiun  on  representation,  149-ldi;  on  Stochton's  right  ton 
scat,  2i9;  against  tbo  admis.don  of  Colorado,  iSi ; on 
cnumclpation  In  Rossis,  287;  on  the  rrcsidcnt's  power 
to  remove  o!tlco*bolders,  212. 

Steedtnand  }>'ortcai/. — OoTcmineni,  719;  ares,  710;  j>^n- 
lation,  710;  sroiy,  719;  debt,  719;  conmicrco,  719. 

Ares,  719;  [>opnlatlon,  719;  army,  719; 
amendmini  to  the  constitution,  719. 

T. 

Tbjwfion,— See  JF^nancf*. 

Teiturajih,  A'fecfrfo.'^'AtbioticSQbmsrioe  Lino,  719 ; various 
cables  used,  720, 721 ; laying  ibc  cable  In  1SC3,  722;  Inter* 
national,  or  RnssO'American  Idne,  728;  important  anb* 
marine  line,  723;  miscellaneous,  727. 

TaLuaa.  Uzinonrs  J.— Birth.  727 ; pursuits,  727 ; death.  727; 

TVanessec. — Views  of  the  Lcgislsture  on  the  mi'ssages  of 
the  President,  727;  law  for  the  bcncAt  of  persons  of 
Amoriesn  or  African  descent,  723;  action  on  the  dls* 
franchlseinent  bill,  723;  the  test  oath,  723;  special  sea* 
slonof.tfao  Legislature,  72d ; appllcatton  to  the  Federal 
OovemmcDt  for  a military  force,  729;  arrui«t  of  mcm* 
bora,  729;  forcing  a quorum,  729;  kohtaa  cor/)u*,  720; 
views  of  the  Governor,  ?i9;  unlvcnal  suffrage  and  nnl* 
vemi  amnesty  measure,  780;  riot  at  HempbU,  780;  re* 
I»ort  of  General  Btonemsn,  730 ; report  of  the  city  pKss, 
731;  Union  State  Gonvemlon,  781 ; criminal  trlsK732; 
movement  in  Kust  Tennessee  for  a ac{>arstc  State  or- 
ganization, 732 ; Bute  debt,  732. 

TtrrUoHt*  fAs  Cntt4d  ^S2afea.—* ArUoiui,  732;  PakoU, 
7KS;  Idaho,  738;  Indian  Territory,  731;  Montana,  73d; 
Nebraska,  «8d ; New  Mexico.  '^7 ; CUb,  737 ; Washing* 
ton,  783. 

Te*t  OaiA*,^Act  of  Congress,  78S;  oath  in  Mlssonri.733; 
diflicnlty  to  select  persoua  In  the  Boutb  to  carry  on  the 
government,  788 ; enmmauteatiun  to  Congress,  78s ; 
conatitutiooolUy  of  the  act  of  Missouri  before  tbe  i^u* 
premc  Court,  789;  oplniona  of  tbo  court,  789,  71"^7d2. 

Tcartu. — Tbe  BUte  convention,  741 ; ordl.'iance  dcciariog 
nnll  tbe  oniinanct' of  seceasJon,  741 ; ordinance  relative 
to  tbe  war  debt,  711 ; civil  rights  conferred  on  frC’.ilrnen, 
741 ; other  acts  of  the  convention,  741,  742;  vole  by  tbe 
people  on  conetitatiunal  amendments,  742;  session  of 
the  Legisb)tQi\',  742;  finanevs,  742;  schools,  742;  Insane 
asylnm,  742;  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  742;  blind  asylum, 
742 ; geological  survey,  748;  other  sets  of  the  Lcgialatuiv, 
748;  oorrespoudcnce  of  the  Govennw  with  the  Prcaldcnt, 
74a 

7^1/ium.— Actioo  of  combinations,  748;  how  ))re{4red,  74a 

TuAVEn,  M.  Rcssell.— UrKcscntativo  from  Pennsylvania, 
124 ; CD  tbo  Civil  Rights  bil!,  202. 

TnoBXTox.  AxTUOKT.*~Rcprosi-DUtivo  from  Illinois,  124; 
offers  a rcaolutlon,  748. 

Tnouva.vxi.,  Rdwsbd  1L— Blrlb,  744;  career,  744;  death, 
744. 

Towxbrxd,  RQBKBT.*-Birth.  744;  eani-r,  744;  death,  744. 

TscMBtrtx,  Lmax.^enstor  from  Illinois,  124;  on  tbe  lo* 
construction  couuitittee,  188;  on  Civil  Rights  bill.  198; 
on  the  veto  of  the  Civil  Rights  bill,  208;  on  tbe  Freed* 
men’s  Borenu  blU,  207 ; makes  iv(>urt  of  Jodiciory  Com* 


mittcc  on  Stockton's  right  to  a scat.  22^229;  on  tbe 
pTWldcnt's  power  to  remove  from  office,  241-247. 

Tvrleif, — Oovernment,  744;  area,  744;  population,  744; 
^»oe^  745;  Unancea,  745;  army,  745;  navy,  "45;  Eon- 
mania  troubles,  74d;  morcmcuts  of  the  Grc«k  popub- 
tion.  745. 

IT 


V 

Van  BiTta-v,  Jonx,— Birth,  781;  career,  761 ; death,  76L 
rcnr.sHeAi.— Government,  761;  area,  761;  population,  761; 
debt,  TCI ; commerce.  761. 

I'er/nonf.— 'Resolution  eff  Ix'glslatare  relative  to  rec'jnstroe- 
tloD,  12S;  meeting  of  Republican  Convention,  761 ; nso- 
lutlon?,  761;  Democratic  Convention,  7C2;  rvmtlatimu, 
762;  proceedings  of  I.,egislatare.  762;  resolntioos  on  Iffi* 
partial  euffhigc,  762;  Onances,  762;  soldiers  of  the  wv, 
762;  schools,  7G3;  inetllutlons,  768 ; electioiu,  76a 
FTrgfn/u. — Views  of  tbo  Governor  on  labor  and  linmlgra* 
lion,  768;  SUtn  millils,  763;  debt,  76S;  revenue,  761; 
Utciary  fund,  764;  education  of  freedmen,  764;  sets  of 
the  Legislstnre,  764;  stay  law,  761;  Us  constitaiiunsllty 
decidcil,  764;  amendment  to  tho  Federal  ConsliUitloo, 
765;  case  of  Dr.  Watson,  7C5;  mlgntion  of  negroes  to 
tbo<X)tUin  8Utes,765;  Civil  Rights  bill,  76'>;  HepobUesn 
State  Convention,  766;  petition  fora  provisional  govern* 
lucot,  766;  commerce  of  Richmond,  766 


Vnitariant. — Meeting  of  the  National  Confennee,  745 ; of* 

fleers,  745 ; subetltute  for  the  first  article  of  tbe  c<4)sti*  1 

tutloD,  746;  obJ«-ctlona,  746;  discussion,  746;  resolution 
on  temperance,  746 ; d«x  on  tbe  state  »f  the  country, 

746 ; council  of  ton,  747 ; further  procnilings,  747. 

Cniittl  Brethren  in  CArfs/.— Numbera,  747;  bisttury,  747; 
doctrine,  747;  expendUnrea,  "43. 

Unittd  j^fes.— Disapprobation  of  tho  people  with  the 
Ifrcsideut’s  measorvs,  743;  nnivcraal  suffrage  and  uni- 
versal amnesty  proposed,  743 ; views  of  tbe  President 
stated  to  Senator  Dixon,  74S;  da  to  a colored dc-lesation. 

749;  da  tu  a committee  of  tbe  Virginia  Legislature,  750; 
do.  on  February  22d,  751 ; de’Clsioa  of  Supreme  Court  on 
ti'st  oaths,  752 ; action  of  tlio  Republican  NatU>mU  Com* 
miltee,  752;  declaration  of  Wcoddl  FbilllpSi,  752;  public 
meetings,  752;  detenuinatlon  of  tbo  President,  722; 
speech  to  a delegation  from  Kentucky,  753;  organlxatieei 
of  tbe  National  Union  Club,  753;  procee<UDga,  753* 
members  of  the  Cabinet  interrogated,  758 ; replies,  753; 
call  fur  a National  Union  Convcntlua,  754 ; the  call,  754; 
address  to  tbe  people  by  Democratic  members  of  Con* 
grew,  754 ; Ita  effect,  754 ; view*  of  Secretary  Seward  on 
tbe  convention,  755;  da  of  Secretary  Wdka,  755;  da 
of  Attomey-General  Speed.  755;  do.  of  other  mcmlers, 

"56 ; da  of  A.  Stephens,  756;  call  fur  a Southern  Union* 

1st  Convention,  756;  tbe  eall,  "56;  nieeting  of  the  Na* 

Uunal  Union  Convention,  757;  org&nUatiun,  757;  rveo* 
lQtioD^  757;  viowa  of  the  President  on  tbe  acts  of  tbe 
convention,  757 ; action  of  the  Loyal  League  in  I^lla* 
delpbia,75s;  Soutbem  Unionist  Convention,  753;  pro* 
ceedings,  753;  resolutions,  "59;  address,  759;  SoUlm’ 
convention  at  Cleveland,  750 ; mesaage  frum  convenUoa 
at  Memphis,  759;  reply,  "50;  Boldim’  OanvenUon  at 
Pittaturg,  760;  resolutions,  7CU ; Workingmen’s  Coaren* 
tion,  760. 

rhfrer#4zfiefa— General  Convention,  760;  proceedings,  7<i6; 
work  done,  statement  oi;  760, 

Urrox,  Mitlor-Gcccral  E. — Bystem  of  lubiotry  tactics,  89. 

Uruguay. — Govemmeot,  701;  area,  761;  population,  761; 
army,  761 ; commerce,  761. 
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Virffiniay  ITmC. -~Dlaftancbi«liig  amcndmeat  to  the  Stato 
coosUtnUoiv,T6(*;  Us  adoption,  76T;  effect,  767;  election, 
767 ; ioatllatlona,  767. 

VoK  DEB  DecKEX,  CnasLES  C. — Birth,  767 ; career,  767 ; 
death,  767. 

Yoobiiees,  ]>aKiBi.  W.— Bepreseotatiro  fh^m  Indiana,  1£4; 
offera  a reaolatlon  on  the  President's  meHOge,  144. 


Wans,  BKVJAHiif  F. —Senator  from  Ohio,  1S4;  on  the  ex- 
closlon  of  Soathem  members,  176 ; on  admission  of 
Colorado,  233. 

ITaWecit— OoTcrnment,  768;  are*,  7CS;  reTenuc,  768;  Joins 
German  Confederation,  76fl 

WasBBtBint,  Kliht  B. — Kepresentsttre  from  Illinois,  124; 
on  represcntatlres  from  Lonlaiona,  126. 

WnxwELL,  WiLUAM.— Birth,  763;  pursuits,  768;  death,  768. 

Wiluaeb,  Gbobob  H. — Senator  from  Oregon,  124;  on  ad< 
mission  of  Colorado,  284 ; on  the  bill  to  protect  otllcen, 
221, 

Wii.LisEs,  Beth.— Birth,  788;  career,  768;  death,  768. 

WtttSOK,  JAHxa. — Birth,  766;  porsnits,  769 ; death,  769. 

WiLaoH,  He.‘<bt. — Senator  from  Massachusetts,  124;  offers 
a resolution  relative  to  inquiries  of  Beconstruction  Com* 
mittee,  140;  offtsrs  ameDdmeDt^  186;  on  Freedmen'a 
Bureau,  211;  on  the  bill  to  relieve  ofHcers.  219;  on  ad* 
mission  of  Colorado.  284. 

Wilson,  Janes  F.— Bcprcsientatlro  from  Iowa,  124;  offers 
resolution  relative  to  rvcunslructlon,  ctc„  140;  reports  a 
Joint  resolution,  148;  on  tbe  Civil  Bights  bill,  201. 

ir/seonAfn.— An>a  and  dcvelu]iroent  of  the  State,  769;  ac* 
tlon  of  the  Legislature,  769;  right  of  snlfrage  extended, 
769;  finances,  7(9;  State  banhs,  7(9;  value  of  leading 
articles  of  produce  at  homo,  on  the  lake  shore,  and  at 
New  York,  7(56;  growth  of  wheat,  776;  projected  Im- 


p^ovcment^  770;  rallmada,  770;  rivers,  770;  schools, 
770;  charitable  Institutions,  770,771;  State  Universltj, 
771 ; election,  771. 

Weight,  Wiluah.— Senator  from  New  Jersey,  124;  pre- 
sents the  credentials  of  John  P.  Stockton,  124 ; birth, 
772;  pursulU,  772;  death,  772. 

— Ooremuient,  773;  area,  772;  population,  772. 


Teas  and  Nats.— 5ew<i<e.— On  the  ReconstracUoo  Com- 
mittee, 189;  relative  to  the  elective  franchise,  154; 
on  exclusion  of  Southern  members,  1S2;  on  Const!- 
tullooil  Amendment,  161 ; on  the  Civil  Rights  bill, 
201;  on  tbo  vetoed  Civil  Rights  bill,  204;  on  Freed- 
men's  Barcau  hill,  210;  on  vetoed  Freedmen’s  Bureau 
bill,  211,  214;  on  bill  to  relieve  ofllccra,  219;  on  the  bill 
to  protect  offleors,  223;  on  admission  of  Tennessee,  224; 
on  the  election  of  Senatoxr,  281 ; on  admission  of  Colo- 
2S4,  285;  tvlstlvo  lo  President's  power  of  removals, 
246,  251,  252 ; to  lay  on  table  a resolution  relative  to 
elective  franchise  in  the  Territories,  252. 

/Tousc.— On  appointing  a Joint  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee,12S;  relative  to  paying  the  public  debt,  130;  on 
ai  amendment  to  the  CoosUlution,  144 ; on  a resolatlon 
not  to  withdraw  the  military  forces,  144 ; on  referring  a 
reaolutlon,  143;  on  amendment  to  the  Constitution  on 
representation,  148;  on  committee's  report,  155;  on 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  186;  on  Senate  amend- 
ments, 190;  on  the  Civil  Rights  bill,  on  the  vetoed 
do.,  205;  on  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill,  210, 311 ; on  vetoed 
Freedmen's  bill,  214;  on  officers’  bill,  217;  on  admission 
of  Tennessee  membra,  224;  oo  the  admission  of  Colo- 
rado, 2S5;  on  resolutions,  28S-240. 

TotTNG,  JosDX  M.— Birth,  772;  pnnulta,  773;  death,  772. 


END  OF  VOLUME  VI. 
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